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PREFACE. 


The Committee of Public Instruction having experienced the 
difficulty of procuring a Poetical Class-book for the more advan- 
ced students of the Hindu College and other similar institutions 
under their superintendence, I was requested to prepare a new 
work especially adapted to the purpose. The scheme of the pre- 
sent publication was accordingly laid before them and it was 
honored by their approval. Mr. Macaulay, who was then Presi- 
dent of the Committee, favored me with several hints of which, 
with a few exceptions, I readily availed myself, and since his 
return to England, I have been in occasional communication on 
the subject of the work with his successor. Sir Edward Ryan, at 
whose desire I have added to the original plan the Biographical 
and Critical Notices which precede the Selections. I sincerely 
wish that his excellent suggestion had been turned to a happier 
account. But the task required more literary leisure, research, 
a.nd meditation than occasional sickness, and daily duties which 
could not be interrupted, permitted me to bestow upon it. It was 
not until the Poetical Selections had nearly passed through the 
press that I commenced upon the prefatory notices, and there 
was then so much impatience manifested in different quarters to 
obtain the work that I fear I have made more haste than is 
quite compatible with a due regard for my own credit. In this 
“ City of Palaces,” works of reference are not easily obtained, 
and sometimes to avoid delay 1 have been compelled to pass 
over a point on which a little research might have thrown a 
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new light*. Rather than keep the press waiting, I have some- 
times allowed a sheet to pass through my hands without a suf- 
ficiently deliberate revisal, and every literary man is aware how 
often a hasty alteration without a careful consideration of the 
context may mar both the sense and grammar. But with all 
their imperfections, of which no one can be more painfully sensi- 
ble than I am, 1 cannot heliJ thinking that such a connected 
series of miniature memoirs of all our best poets from the dawn 
of cur literature to the present period will materially enhance 
the value of the work, and be highly interesting to the young 
Hindu student, who would find it impossible to meet elscwhert^ 
with a similar chain of poetical biography in a single volume. 
The chain is indeed slight, but it is unbroken. Nothing of 
the kind has hitherto been attempted. Chalmers’s collection 
of the British Poets in twenty-one royal octavo volumes, and 
Anderson’s in thirteen, are of course too bulky and expensive 
to be of the least general use in any scholastic establishment, and 
even these works do not bring down their specimens or biographies 
later than Beattie. Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets begin with 
Cowley and end with Lord Lyttleton. Of poetical compilations in 
one volume those which most nearly resemble the present publica- 
tion are Southey's Select Works of the British Poets, and Aikin's 
collection under a similar title. Southey’s series extends from 
Chaucer to Lovelace, and Aikin’s from Ben Jonson to Beattie. 
Thomas Campbell’s compilation entitled Specimens of the British 
Poets comes nearest to this volume in the general design, but his 
work is divided into seven volumes, and though it contains some 
very just and beautiful criticisms he ha.s been singularly capricious 
in the distribution of his favmrs, honoring some poets with a (Com- 
paratively elaborate memoir and critique and dismissing others 
with a laconic tombstone memento of their birth and death. Dean 


* To save time T have used an author’s privilege to borrow from himself, and 
in a few instances have repeated some critical rcinaiks which I had published in the 
Literary Leaves. 
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Swiftj for example, has no other notice than that he lived and died. 
Campbell’s Specimens commence with Chaucer and conclude with 
one poet later than Beattie, namely Christopher Anstey, the author 
of The Bath Guide, who died in 1805. Dr. Knox’s well-known 
work, the “ Elegant Extracts," contains a vast quantity of verse, but 
it is chaotic and fragmental ; and the worthy compiler was much too 
indulgent to bad writers. Hazlitt has left us a collection of speci- 
mens from Chaucer to Burns, but he has affixed no memoirs, and 
has given us on the average scarcely half a dozen lines of 
criticism to each poet. Though his selections are generally made 
with taste and judgment he has admitted one indecent poem that 
has probably excluded the book from schools. The present work 
is the first attempt to comprise in one volume an uninterrupted 
scries of specimens //'owi Chaucer to the latest living poets, 

Campbell has cited a few fragments of dramatic scenes, but 
iiouthey, Aikiu and Hazlitt have rigidly excluded the drama from 
their collections. It appeared to me that so important a part of the 
poetical literature of England ought not to be overlooked, and 
that to mince Shakespeare's mighty productions into small ‘ beau- 
ties’ was not the way to do him justice or to satisfy the reader. 
Some entire plays therefore have been cited from that prince of 
poets, and from other great dramatists of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James the First. Neither before nor since that period have 
the English had reason to boast of extraordinary excellence in 
the ccrious . drama. Addison's Cato has been selected as an 
example of the Frenchitied-English school of dramatic declama- 
tion. Otway and Rowe, though they are by no means in. the 
highest rank of genius, were entitled to a place in a c(;llection of 
this nature. Amongst the dramatic works of later or living 
writers no remarkable performances seem to stand out conspicu- 
ously for decided preference over all others ; the choice wns 
therefore too delicate and perplexing to enable me to fix on any 
one or two plays for citation, and I could not have afforded room 
for more. But the omission is of little consequence, as this is by 
no means a dramatic age, though we have abundance of ready 
play-wrights, many of whom understand the machinery of the 
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stage. There are others who know how to write very elegant 
poems in the form of plays, but where shall we look for any large 
and decided development of the dramatic faculty — that peculiar 
power which enables a writer to lay aside his O'wn identit}’ and 
enter the hearts of other men. The poets of the present day are 
eloquent and impassioned egotists and nobly pourtray their own 
characters ; but they cannot raise the curtain of any other indi- 
vidual mind. They have no dramatic invention. There is not one 
essentially new character in all the dramatic poetry of the nine- 
teenth century. A great dramatist soon makes us conscious that 
the personages to whom he introduces us are genuine specimens 
of human nature, not a mere repetition of old stage portraits, but 
transcripts from real life. These never relax their hold upon ’our 
memories, and they become at last a portion of our minds. But 
the dramas of the day leave a vague and indeterminate impression 
that fades like breath from the polished mirror. Since the time of 
Shakespeare two centuries and a half, loaded heavily with literary 
productions, have passed away, and yet Lear and Hamlet and 
Macbeth and Othello are as fresh as ever ! In a third of that 
period — where will be the plays of the present age*? 

With the exception of Dr. Knox’s “ Mlegant Extracts," the vari- 
ous poetical compilations to which I have already alluded, have been 
prepared on the chronological system, which is certainly preferable 
to every other. Poetry is of too subtle a nature to admit of a mi- 
nute and rigid classification. Tlie blending together the poetry 
of different ages for the sake of arranging the pieces according to 
their subjects or the predominant faculty or feeling displayed in 
the execution, produces nothing but confusion ; while the chro- 
.nological order gives us at once a clear and general view of the 
various wealth of .our literature, and enables us to trace the history 
of its birth and progress. 

That all readers will be equally satisfied with the propriety of 
every citation in this volume, is not to be expected. A compiler 
must not attempt to imitate the painter who tried to please every 
body, and pleased no one. No reader takes up a work of this 
kind who does not at once feel that he could improve it by 
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some rejection or insertion. He who collects specimens of art, 
of which the value must always remain a question of taste, would 
be very unreasonable to expect unqualified approbation from 
any man who considers himself capable of forming an indepen- 
dent opinion. The compiler himself is not always satisfied 
with his own selections. He does not invariably ” take what 
may seem to him the best of an author’s works, because it 
sometimes happens that want of space compels him to act on 
a more mechanical principle than the consideration of intrinsic 
merit. It may be deemed advisable to give a specimen of a 
poet whose rank does not entitle him to occupy many pages, 
but whose longest work may be decidedly his best and yet 
afford no separate passages that could be advantageously ex- 
tracted. Or it may be necessary to insert a production of little 
real merit but of great adventitious interest, as for example the 
Cato of Addison, which though of small value in itself affords a 
very fair specimen of the dramatic poetry of the time and 
is therefore prominently connected with the history of our 
literature. He who would form an impartial and correct opi- 
nion of a work of selections must take many things into consider- 
ation before he ventures to condemn it. 

I ought, perhaps, to apologize for the somewhat ijerernp- 
tory tone of the critical remarks in the prefatory Notices ; 
but it is very difficult for any one, however unpretending, to 
seat himself in the critic’s chair without assuming for the time a 
manner somewhat foreign to his nature. Doubt and indecision 
seem inconsistent with the dignity of his office, and in compli- 
ance with the almost universal custom he speaks as one possessed 
of supreme authority on all questions of taste. But it is not the 
public critic only who plays these ‘ fantastic tricks.’ - In questions 
so difficult to decide, because so subtle and undefined, as many of 
those which relate to works of imagination, every man is an 
authority to himself, and his self-esteem is pretty sure to take the 
alarm at any difference of opinion. In private society a dispute 
respecting the merits of a poet has sometimes caused such mortal 
colhsxon, such a « clash of arguments and jar of words,” that 
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the opposing parties have seemed to threaten each other’s anni- 
hilation with deadlier weapons. It is natural for a man to pro- 
tect his opinions with a jealous care, when his taste is called in 
question by his opponents ; and a public critic is often conscious 
that many of his readers may dispute his decisions and perhaps 
despise his judgment. A feeling of this nature gives edge to his 
censures and carries his praise into extravagance. I cannot be 
sure that I have always escaped such influences myself, but I 
have at least endeavored to communicate my own impressions 
with fidelity and clearness. I have spoken frankly and freely of 
great men, because great men have nothing to lose by honest cri- 
ticism, and because every one is entitled to express his opinion, 
let it be what it may, of the noblest poets of the world. Though 
the critic himself should be utterly unable to write a single line 
of tolerable verse, he may yet be a very accurate judge of the 
productions of others. I have tried to weigh praise and censure 
in the scales of justice, and I have been the more anxious on this 
point because there is observable in modern criticism when em- 
ployed on the intellectual pretensions of men of poetical genius a 
disposition to run into the opposite extremes of idolatry and con- 
tempt. There have been the most startling differences of opinion 
amongst even the leading intellects of the present age, and young 
students are so bewildered and perplexed by such conflicting 
authorities that they know not which guides to trust. One emi- 
nent writer for example will not allow that Pope is a poet in any 
sense of the word, while another thinks him equal, if not superior, 
to Shakespeare himself. There is surely no presumption in 
steering between these distant points and pronouncing both par- 
ties to be equally in error. 

A compilation of this kind has not only to incur the hazard of 
censure on account of defects of execution but to meet the sneers 
of those rigid philosophers who deem the perusal of poetry 
something worse than a mere waste of time. It is useless to talk 
of music to the deaf or of colour to the blind; and it is perhaps 
equally idle to argue with the opponents of the art divine, 
for they are confessedly deficient in that sense of beauty to 
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which poetry is addressed, and which has only been bestowed upon 
the favorites of nature. To cold and vulgar minds how large a 
portion of this beautiful world is a dreary blank ! They recognize 
nothing but an uninteresting monotony in the daily aspect of the 
earth or sky. It is the spirit of poetry which keeps the world fresh 
and young. To a poetical eye every morning’s sun seems to look 
rejoicingly on a new creation. Poetry widens the sphere of our 
purest and most permanent enjoyments. It makes the familiar 
new, the past present, the distant near. It is the philosopher’s 
stone discovered; it transmutes every thing into gold. “ It ac- 
commodates,” says Lord Bacon, “ the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind.” Not that it throws on objects a false ap- 
pearance, but that it puts them in the happiest point of view, just 
as we place a picture or a statue at its proper distance or eleva- 
tion, that all petty details and slight roughnesses and imperfec- 
tions may be lost in the general effect, which is thereby rendered 
more complete and true. It strikes off all petty excrescences ; it 
disdains all local prejudices, temporary topics and mere conven- 
tionalisms, and goes at once to the heart of those universal ques- 
tions which interest mankind a.'^ human beings. 

It has been objected to i>oetry that it has not always been 
employed on the side of truth and virtue. But an art is not 
answerable for its artists, nor a science for its professors. There 
are men who from some strange obliquity of mind are apt to apply 
the noblest instruments to the worst of purposes. It is gross 
injustice to denounce poetry as profane and false because a few 
of the base and insincere have used its external form for their 
own wretched ends. He wdio can pierce beneath the surface 
is aware that impurity and meanness are inconsistent with the 
nature of poetry in its highest sense. A forced connection has 
sometimes been effected between poetry and immorality, but 
they do not actually amalgamate. Those critics, however, who 
are so dull of apprehension as to hold fiction and metre to he 
constituent parts of poetry, and to confound the meanest passages 
of grovelling prose in verse with those immortal lines which 
glow with inspiration, must be pitied and forgiven if they see no 
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distinction between the empjTean spirit of poetry itself and the 
grosser matter with which it may be brought into conjunction. 
Their error is indeed a melancholy one, but they cannot help it. 
It is rather their misfortune than their fault. There is an affinity 
between the purest virtue and those sublime emotions with which 
the highest poetry is conversant. Our very communion with 
God, and all our thoughts of another world are poetical in pro- 
portion as they are elevated. The pages of the Bible glow with 
the finest poetry : its holiest parables are poems. Dr. Isaac 
Watts, whose piety and virtue are beyond suspicion, expresses 
his surprise that “ the profanation and abasement of so divine an 
art as poetry, should have tempted some weaker Christians to 
imagine that poetry and vice are naturally akin ; or at least, that 
verse is only fit to recommend trifles and entertain our looser 
hours.” “ It is strange,” he adds, “ that persons who have the 
Bible in their hands should be led away by thoughtless prejudices 
to so wild and rash an opinion.” He describes poetry as “ an art 
whose sweet insinuations might almost convey piety into resisting 
nature and melt the hardest souls to virtue.” Well might Milton 
tell us of 'what religious^ what glorious and magnificent use might 
he made of poetry both in divine and human things." His own 
Paradise Lost is a noble illustration of the power and majesty 
of his fa'^'orite art. Archbishop Sharp advised all young divines 
to unite the reading of Shakespeare to the study of the Scriptures, 
and John Wesley, the celebrated Methodist, recommended his 
young disciples to add to the study of the Bible the perusal of the 
Paery Queen of Spenser. 

The poets who have made use of their divine endowment in 
the cause of vice are like those philosophers who have employed 
their reasoning powers to throw a veil over the face of 
truth. Both act in opposition to the still small voice of con- 
science ; both are equally sensible that their noble gifts are 
shamefully misused ; but neither Poetry nor Philosophy change 
their original nature whatever may be the sins of individuals. 
Has not Religion itself been sometimes turned to a bad account ? 
In this our imperfect state the greatest good is easily converted 
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into the greatest evil. We must be content with the preponde- 
rance of desirable results. If we are to close the volume of our 
poetical literature because it is sometimes sullied, we must do the 
same with our prose. 

“ Poetry,” says Lord Bacon, “ is taken in two senses, or with 
respect to words and matter. The first is but a character of style 
and a certain form of speech not relating to the subject ; for a true 
narration may be delivered in verse and a feigned one in prose — 
but the second is a capital part of learning^ and no other than 
feigned historg." Poetry is indeed history — the history of all 
time ; of man, not of men ; and its fiction or feigning is only a 
form of truth. The philosophers who would deem this remark 
a paradox are like those very unpromising little children who be- 
cause they have never heard the talk of wolves and lions conclude 
that Gay’s fables are nothing but wicked falsehoods. Fiction, 
however false in respect to particular facts, can only charm us 
by its general truth. It signifies little whether Othello and 
lago ever lived and died ; it is enough to know that the pas- 
sions represented under those names still burn and breathe in the 
human heart. Aristotle justly pronounced poetry, a more philo- 
sophical thing than history” (so called). “ For poetry is chiefly 
conversant with general truth ; history 'v;\\\»particular y If litera- 
ture is of value to the world the poets demand no inconsiderable 
share of our gratitude and applause. When we look back to the 
writers of Greece and Rome it is impossible to deny that poetry 
forms by far the most precious portion of their legacy to mankind. 
The ancient poets sin less frequently than the ancient historians 
against the cause of truth. We know that the pictures of general 
nature by the greatest poets of antiquity are exactly to the life, 
and even their representations of national and temporary manners 
have the strongest internal evidence in their favoi\ But the an- 
cient historians with more importunate calls upon our faith are 
much less trusted. They relate with gravity, and as if they were 
on oath, particula,r facts too ridiculous to deceive the children of 
the nineteenth century. Even modern historians so mix up truth 
and falsehood that it is sometimes impossible to distinguish the one 
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from the other. Dr. Johnson said of Robertson’s histories that they 
were mere romances, and every one knows that Hume’s enchanting 
narrative can rarely be relied on when his prejudices are con- 
cerned. Sir Walter Raleigh, when he was writing the History 
of the World, discovered that even they who aim honestly 
at the collection of particular facts must often despair of obtain- 
ing an exact knowledge of even those details which seem most 
within their reach. He heard the noise of a violent contention 
under his window, whence he could neither see nor hear dis- 
tinctly. Of one person after another, as each entered his apart- 
ment, he made inquiries concerning the disturbance, hut so 
inconsistent were the several accounts that he was unable to 
trace the truth. “ What,” said he, “ can I not make myself mas- 
ter of an incident that happened an hour ago under my own win- 
dow, and shall I imagine that I can truly understand the history 
of Hannibal or Cfesar ?” There is not this difficulty with respect 
to the poet’s truths. The human heart lies bai'e before him. 

There has been a great deal of vidgar and shallow (jbjeetiou 
to poetry on the seore of its su})posed inutility. Because it cannot 
do every thing it has been thought that it can do nothing. 
Poetry, indeed, does not teach a man how to make a fortune or to 
feed a starving family.* Neither does morality nor religion. In a 
narrow sense of the vrord Cocker’s Arithmetic is imn’e useful than 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, or the Bible itself. If man’s life Avere mere- 
ly bestial — ^if he had no spiritual existence, the obj(!ction to poetry 
would be well founded. The butcher and tbe baker would be 
more useful than the poet and the philosopher. But as we have a 
soul to feed as ivell as a body the case is widely different. Our 
happiness depends more, upon spirit than on matter. Poetry 
cannot cure the grief of a bodily w'ound ; but it can administer 
to a mind diseased, and it can heighten our truest pleasures. 
« Poetry,” says Coleridge, “ has been to me its own exceeding 
great reward. It has soothed my afflictions; it has multiplied 
and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude ; and it has 
given me the habit of Avishing to disco A^r the good and the 
beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me.” It is not poets 
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only who have experienced the useful influence of the Muse. 
The greatest statesmen and even the most celebrated warriors 
have felt her charms. Alexander the Great carried the works of 
Homer about with him in a silver box and used to place them 
under his pillow at night. On the evening before the battle of 
Ouebec, General Wolfe listened with intense delight to the 
recitation of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard. “ I Avould 
rather,” exclaimed the hero, “ have been the author of that 
piece than heat the French to-morrow !’' He preferred the glory 
of a poet to that of a conquerer. He was not the worse soldier, 
however, because he loved the Muse ; nor were Fox and Burke less 
efficient statesmen because they venerated the poet’s art. 

It is gratifying to find that the most powerful organ of the 
IHilitarians, the Westmmster Review, has latterly adopted a far 
more liberal tone respetding works of imagination than that which 
eharaeterized its earlier numbers. Jeremv Bentham, under some 
strange misconception of its real nature, has asserted that ])oetry 
is “ essentially opposed to truth but his disciples do not now 
ujihold him in this unhappy error*. A Westminster Reviewer ac- 
kiK/wledgcs that song is but the eloquence of truth — the truth 
of our inmost souls — the ti'uth of humanity's essence, brought up 
fnuii those abysses which exist in every bosom, and just moulded 
into metre without being concealed or disfigured by the workman- 
ship. Poetry is an essence distilled from the fine arts and liberal 
sciences ; nectar for the gods. It tasks the senses, the fancy, 
the feelings, and the intellect, and employs the best powers of all 
in one rich ministry of pleasure. It must be by a rare felicity 
that the requisite qualities for its production are found in a man ; 
and when they are, we should make much of him — ^he is a treasure 
to the world.” “ So far,” says the same reviewer, “ from there 
being any natural incongruity between the reasoning and imagi- 
native faculties, as dunces have always delighted to believe, it 


* I have been told by more than one of Jeremy Bentham’s intimate friends, that 
he was by no means incapable of beings affected by the charms of poetry, though 
he deemed it proper for certain reasons to discountenance it in his public writings. 
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may rather be affirmed that they have a natural affinity, and rarely 
attain their full development but when they exist in union.” 

Poetry improves us by a direct appeal to the finest sensibi- 
lities of our nature. It extends our sympathies, and purifies 
our thoughts. The true lover of the Muses cannot be base and 
mean without a perpetual struggle against his better nature. It 
is the part of poetry to lift us above the reach of petty cares and 
sensual desires, and to make us feel that there is something nobler 
and more permanent than the ordinary pleasures of the world. 
It is a species of religion. Poets are nature’s Priests. They lead 
us “ from nature up to nature’s God.” They “ vindicate the ways 
of God to man.” They breathe a soul into the diy bones of moral 
science, and invest them with an etherial beauty. They teach us to 

Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.’* 

The precepts of the prose writer do not enter the heai-ts of youth- 
ful readers like the living examples on the poet’s page. lecture 
on guilty ambition leaves so vivid and permanent an im])ressiou 
on the mind as the agony of Macbeth. There is scarcely a moral 
axiom in prose that has not been inculcated in verse with in- 
finitely greater force. The sentiment which meets with cold 
approbation in the page of the prose moralist is sent alive into 
the deepest recesses of the soul by the poet’s magic. The effect 
is at once electrical and lasting. 

With respect to the young Hindus, for whom this series of 
specimens has been chiefly prepared, I exult in the thought that 
in the performance of my duties at the Hindu College 1 have 
already been the means of introducing many of them to a more 
intimate acquaintance with the writings of our greatest poets 
than they might otherwise have obtained; and I can anticipate 
no more delightful source of self-reflection in my latest years than 
the good which may happily be effected by the introduction of 
this volume into all the Government schools in India. Let it not 
be apprehended that an undue preference will be bestowed upon 
poetical studies. A companion prose volume of the same size as 
the present is now preparing, and is in the hands of Dr. John 
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Grant. His fine taste, his extensive reading, and the general cha- 
racter of his mind peculiarly qualify him for the task. After 
an uninterrupted friendship of nearly twenty years he will 
excuse the liberty of this public tribute. At the several Govern- 
ment Colleges prose and verse studies are very equally divided. 
At the Hindu College, for example. Lord Bacon and Shakespeare 
are read alternately. History, General Literature, and English 
Composition have each their turn, and the exact sciences obtain 
as they ought to do, a proportionate share of the student’s time. 
There is accordingly no reason to fear that the Indian alumni 
will be .too much absorbed in poetical delights to give the re- 
quisite attention to graver studies. At the same time it may 
be as well to allude to the generally acknowledged fact, that the 
chief defect at present in the character of the people of India 
is a want of moral elevation. There is little chance of making 
them too romantic. 

Nothing can more effectually beguile men from the circle 
of mean and selfish thoughts than an art which enriches the mind 
with lovely images, and intenerates the heart with generous 
sentiments. “ This I have observed,” says Feltham, “ to the honor 
of poets, — I never found them covetous or scrapingly base. There 
is a largeness in their souls beyond the narrowness of other 
men; and may not this embrace more of heaven and God?” We 
need not make poets of the natives — this is not the object — ^poets 
indeed are not to be made ; but we may cultivate in young minds 
that fine sense of the true and the beautiful to which poetry 
administers. At present the majority of those natives who have not 
received an English education are compelled for want of intellec- 
tual resources to spend all their leisure in frivolous and vulgar 
amusements. 

Unknown to them when sensual pleasures cloy. 

To fill the lang^uid pulse with finer joy. 

That system of education is essentially defective which is ad- 
dressed exclusively to the understanding through the medium of 
science. Science hy itself is hard and cold. Its influence is un- 
genial unless accompanied by the study of those glorious arts which 

I rtsS.nit 

.Lo3 B 3 '^^’-,35 
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through the imagination stir the feelings. The heart is at least of 
as much importance as the head. We should neglect neither. If 
science may teach us to number and measure the stars of heaven, 
let poetry teach us to feel their mysterious beauty. He who has 
clothed the visible universe in light and loveliness could never de- 
sire us to be insensible to its glory or to confine our notice of it to 
measurement and calculation. Let Milton and Shakespeare in- 
struct the young natives of India how to appreciate the beauty 
which God has lavished upon the creation. He who is so taught 
has within his reach those sources of pure and serene delight that 
are wholly inexhaustible. When he quits the struggling crowd 
and shakes off the cares of life. 

The meanest flowret of the vale. 

The simplest note that swells the gale ; 

The common sun, the air, the skies. 

To him are opening Paradise. 

Let us teach the people of Bengal, who are now too ajjt to 
think that the loss of riches is the loss of every thing, that even 
in penury and solitude a mind of true refinement can echo the 
noble sentiment of Thomson. 

I care not Fortune what you me denv. 

You cannot bar me of free Natme*s grace. 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky 
Through which Aurora shows her brigbtenini; face. 

The Indian students read our English poets, as English 
colle^ans read the poets of Greece or Rome, not only to fiimiliarize 
their minds with beautiful images and pure and noble thoughts, 
but to acquire a thorough knowledge of the language in which the 
poetry is embodied. Pope has justly and emphatically asked 
us — 

W hat can a boy learn sooner than a song ? 

What better teach a foreigner the tongue ? 

What’s long and short, each accent where to place 
And speak in public with some sort of grace ? 

Pa.ssRg6S fr6(ju6iitly occur iu it course of poetical reading which 
not only put the student’s intellect to the utmost stretch, but 
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afford a severe trial of the teacher’s powers of explanation. I 
allude chiefly to those dream-like and evanescent images of truth 
and beauty which sometimes float through the minds of thought- 
ful men and mock all their efforts to retain them, but which the 
poet knows how to fix for ever in their own etherial hues. 
These exquisite revelations of our spiritual nature are peculiarly 
difficult to explain, for as they are embodied in the choicest 
poetical diction they cannot be transferred to prose without sacri- 
ficing their more subtle meaning and lowering their lofty tone. 
This is especially the case when it is necessary to render them in- 
telligible to an immature capacity. The teacher, in such a case, 
must be content to let his pupil arrive as nearly as possible at the 
general meaning. We cannot force a sense of intellectual beauty 
into the mind of a child. It will come in due time, if his nature 
be favorable and his teacher skilful. 

It is still, however, advisable to make the young student 
struggle as hard as he can to discover the purport of what he reads, 
and even to let a difiicult sentence pass through a whole class, that 
every boy may have his chance of supplying an accurate explana_ 
tion. There is no mental exercise for the student when assistance 
is too easily obtained. In some schools the boys read one hundred 
pages in less time than is taken in others to get through ten ; but 
the latter, it cannot be doubted, read to a better purpose. 
But though it is proper that the student should be thus severely 
tasked, a teacher should avoid all severity of manner. A boy 
cannot reasonably be expected to trace out a hidden meaning 
when his thoughts are in a state of confusion from the impatience 
or displeasure of his superior. Even the clearest explanation is 
thick darkness to an agitated student. “ You may as well,” says 
Locke, “ try to write on a trembling paper as on a trembling 
mind.” 

It is incumbent * upon me to mention that the Rev. Mr. 
Pearce, the late pious and truly amiable secretary of the Calcutta 
School Book Society, (who have divided with the Committee 
of Public Instruction the expense of this publication,) was ex- 
tremely anxious that I should scrupulously omit every line or 
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word in the Selections that might seem in the least degree to 
militate against the interests of morality and religion. 1 have 
been equally anxious to act up to the spirit of this praise-worthy 
suggestion. I have often taken the liberty to suppress objection- 
able passages (indicating the blank with stars), but I could not be 
so ridiculously presumptuous as to supply their place with words 
or sentiments of my own. It has sometimes happened that par- 
ticular passages of which I could not wholly approve were so 
interwoven with the general texture of the poem that it was im- 
possible to sepai’ate them without injury and confusion. In the 
fields of literature a weed is sometimes so closely connected with 
a flower that one is not to he extracted without the other. I hope, 
however, that the purest-minded reader may go through this large 
volume with very little offence from particular passages or expres- 
sions, because the general tendency of the poetry is decidedly in 
favor of virtue and religion. In the words of Bacon, it “ serveth 
and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, and delectation.” It is of 
course the duty of every instructor of youth into whose hands this 
book may fall to point out for suitable reprehension any objection- 
able thought or word, and to make a due distinction between the 
pure ore and the dross with which it may be connected. It is 
equally his duty, however, to avoid confounding a representation of 
character and manners with the personal sentiments of the poet. 
In the pages of the dramatist especially, are many sentiments and 
expressions highly obnoxious in themselves, but which are not 
intended for approA'al or imitation, but rather for our hatred and 
avoidance. The writer who professes ‘ to hold the mirror up to 
nature and give the very age and body of the time, its form and 
pressure,’ cannot consistently confine himself to pictures of purity 
and refinement. Even the satirist and the didactic poet must some- 
times utter sentiments and language not their own when they aim at 
a representation of life and manners ; and it is of course the height 
of absurdity and injustice to confound the painter himself with 
the character he pourtrays. It is very advisable at the close of each 
play or poem to call upon the student to give as well as he can some 
description of the performance and to deduce the general moral. 
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This practice enforces attention and accustoms the youthful rea- 
der to think for himself. The teacher of course must correct hi« 
pupil’s misapprehensions. 

It will be seen at once that the student cannot go regularly 
through the present volume from the beginning to the end. The 
earliest selections will be the last read. It is left to the teacher 
to select at first the easiest pieces of the easiest authors. Per- 
haps amongst the poets best suited to beginners are Gay, Green, 
Tickell, Addison, Parnell, Swift, Goldsmith, Cowper, Beattie, 
Scott, Crabbe, Mrs. Hemans, Rogers, Montgomery, and Southey. 
One great advantage of this collection in a single volume is 
the temptation it will offer to every student to extend his reading 
beyond his daily lesson, while the chronological arrangement of 
the memoirs and specimens will assist him to give unity and 
completeness to the knowledge he may thus acquire. In this 
work he has a rich and varied garden of English Poetical Literature 
spread out before him, and he may wander as he lists from flower 
to f ower, luxuriating in pleasures that are followed by no sicken- 
ing satiety or vain repentance, and hiving up a store of nectarean 
wisdom. 


D. L. R. 




BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


BY THE COMPILER OF THIS WORK. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


CiEOFFREY Chaucer was born in England in 
(1328) the second year of the reign of Edward the 
3 bird, and died in (1400) the second of Henry 
the Fourtli. Tlie particular county which should 
he honored as ,his place of birth, has been a sub- 
ject of contention. Some of his biographers have 
hxed upon Oxfordshira for that distinction, and 
others '.pen Berkshire. But the poet himself, in a 
prose work entitled The Testame^it of seems 

to intimate very clearly that the city of London, 
which has produced so many other distinguished 
ornaments of our literature, was the place of his birth 
and of his early education. 

Chaucer’s descent is more uncertain. He is by 
some biographers supposed to have been the son of 
John Chaucer, a gentleman who attended Edward 
the Third and Queen Philippa in an expedition to 
Flanders and Cologne. 

Though very little indeed is positively known of 
the personal history of the father of English poetry, 
Mr. Godwin published in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century four large octavo volumes upon the 
subject. This work is an amusing specimen of con- 
jectural biography and the art of book-making. It 
is quite unworthy of the eloquent and ingenious 
author. Mr. Tyrwhitt’s abstract of the historical 
passages of the life of Chaucer, prefixed to his excel- 
lent edition of the poet’s last and greatest work. 
The Canterbury TaleSy is comprised in twelve small 
pages, which may, however, be consulted with 
greater safety and satisfaction than Godwin’s ambi- 
tious attempt at a complete biography by all 
^who prefer unembellished truth to extravagant and 
fanciful hypotheses. 

b 


Chaucer is supposed to have been partly edu- 
cated at Cambridge and partly at Oxford, and it is 
interesting to hear of his connection with those anci- 
ent and noble seats of learning. After finishing his 
studies he travelled into France* and Holland. On 
his return he attracted the notice of Edward the Third, 
who, though there is no proof that he had a love for 
poetry, was a wise and liberal prince, and could not 
overlook or undervalue the learning and capacity of 
a man like Chaucer. The poet held successively 
various appointments of honor and profit in the 
King’s household. He was first made a Royal Page, 
then gentleman of the King’s Privy Chamber, and 
afterwards His Majesty's Shield-bearer. His income, 
for the greater part of his life, was amply sufficient 
to support him in the elevated sphere in which 
he moved. For much of his worldly prosperity 
he was indebted to his munificent patron, John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, to whom he eventual- 
ly became more nearly connected by espousing the 
sister of a lady who was for many years the mis- 
tress of that prince and ultimately the wife. In 
the year 1367 ^e received from Edward the Third 
a pension of 20 marks per annum, a sum in those 
times, equal to £300, at the present day. In his forty- 
eighth year he accompanied two other gentlemen. Sir 
James Pronan and Sir John de Mari, upon an em- 
bassy to Genoa, and for his services on that occasion 
he was rewarded with a grant of one pitcher of wine 
daily.” He was soon after appointed Comptroller of 
the customs of wool and wine in the port of London. 
Some biographers have conjectured that after con- 
cluding the business of his mission at Genoa, he 
paid a visit to Petrarch, and it is greatly to be regret- 
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led that we liave no Letter foundation for tlie belief 
in so interesting an interview than the poets’ having 
made one of the pilgrims in the Canterbury Tales 
declare that he learnt liis story (that of patient Gri- 
silde) from the ‘‘ clerk of Padua/* The story was 
not originally Petrarch’s, but translated by him into 
Latin from the Italian of Boccacio. In the last year 
of Edward’s reign he was appointed joint envoy to 
France with Sir Guiscliard D’Angle and Sir Richard 
Sturrey to treat of a marriage between Richard, Prince 
of Wales, and the daughter of the King of France. In 
the reign of Richard the Second, in supporting the 
interests of John of Gaunt and Wyckliffe the Refor- 
mer, he fell into disgrace with the Court, and was 
compelled to quit the kingdom. In this distress he 
retired first to Hainault, then to France, and finally 
to Zealand. He supported many of his fellow-fugi- 
tives who accompanied him in exile, and so impove- 
rished himself by his liberality that he was obliged 
to sell his pensions. Unable to endure poverty and 
exile, he soon returned to England, but was imme- 
diately arrested and thrown into prison, where he 
remained about three years, and, as the price of his 
liberation, was compelled to make some confession 
respecting his political associates, to which he seems 
to have had the less reluctance as they had behaved 
with great treacheiy and ingratitude towards him- 
self. He does not appear, however, to have made 
any revelation injurious to the interests of his patron. 
While in prison he wrote his curious prose work 
entitled The Testament of Love. By the aid of the 
Duke of Lancaster, he seems to have once more 
obtained the favor of the Court. In 1389 he was 
appointed Clerk of the works at Westminster, and in 
the following year Clerk of those at Windsor. But 
he soon resigned those offices, and in liis sixty- 
fourth year retired to Woodstock, where it is said ho 
composed his last and best production. The Canter- 
hur^ Tales. In 1394, he received a pension of £20 
a year, and in the last year of Richard’s reign a 
yearly tun of wine. A few years befope his death he 
is supposed to have fallen into g?eat pecuniary dis- 
tress, and Richard the Second appears to have grant- 
ed him ‘‘ a patent of protection” from his creditors. 
The succeeding King extended his patronage to the 
old poet, who did not, however, long stand in need 
of tlie assistance of his fellow-men. He died on the 
25th of November 1400. 

Of Chaucer’s personal character we know but 
little, and that is ratlier to be inferred from the tone 
and nature of his productions than from the eircum- 
stances of his private life. We may gaihei, indeed, 


from his success in the highe!»L circles, and his differ- 
ent public employments that, with all his learning, he 
had found leisure to cultivate the lighter graces and 
accomplishments that attract favor in courts and 
drawing rooms, as well as to acquire the tact and readi- 
ness of a man of business. We may also presume, 
from his forty years’ friendship with the poet Gower, 
that be was capable of a warm and steady attach- 
ment, and could “ bear a brother near his throne” 
without jealousy or ill-will. At this day the poetry 
of Gower is regarded as quite incapable of stand- 
ing a moment’s comparison with that of Chaucer ; 
but Gower was the elder both as a man and a 
writer, and probably during their lives they often 
divided the popular opinion. They were both high- 
ly learned, both in affluent circumstances, both well 
received at Court, and each had his distinguished 
and influential patron. It is a melancholy circum- 
stance that this long and interesting literary friend- 
ship should at last have been dissolved, by some 
unhappy misunderstanding, 

England owes to the father of her poerry 
“ A debt immense of endless gratitude.’’ 
Chaucer did that for the English language which 
Dante^ did for the Italian — he taught the most po- 
lite of his countrymen to speak and write it without 
a blush for its vulgarity or imperfection. From the 
Norman conquest, all our authors of any celebrity 
or genius had written in French or Latin, and the 
Anglo-Saxon was banished not only from courts but 
from schools. Gower, who had little or no genius, 
but much learning and many accomplishments, had 
probably neither the courage nor the inclination, and 
certainly he had not the power, to originate a revolu- 
tion in the literature of his country. It was very 
late before he even ventured to follow the example 
of liis noble rival. Chaucer began to write English 
po^'try at the age of eighteen, and Gower at the age 
of sixty. He found a congenial associate in Wyck- 
liffe, the Reformer, who translated the Bible into the 
vulgar tongue, and thereby helped the cause of liter- 
ature as well as that of religion. Wyckliffe was 
warmly supported by Chaucer’s patron, the Duke 
of Lancaster. 

Chaucer’s first considerable poem was The Court 
of Love, which was written in 1346, the year of the 
Battle of Cressy, — his last and greatest is The Can- 
terbury Tales, which, as they were written when he 
was upwards of sixty, may be adduced as a satisfac- 
tory illustr 2 ition of the freshness of fancy that may be 

* Dante died seven years before the birth of Chaucer. 
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preserved in a green old age*. Unhappily the Can- 
terbury Tales were left untinished : the number of 
tales contemplated by tlie poet is said to have been 
60, of which we have only 24. Dry den and Pope 
have both modernized some of these Tales, and 
the former Inis paid a glowing tribute of praise to the 
genius of the patriarch of British poets, lie observes 
in his jireface to the Fables that “ as he is the father 
of English poetry, so he holds him in the same de- 
gree of veneration as the Grecians held I Joiner, or 
the Romans, Virgil.” 

It is impossible to peruse the works of Chaucer 
witliout forming a lively idea of the author’s shrewd 
sagacity, his quick powers of observation, and above 
all the serenity and happiness of his temper. He 
generally looks at all objects from a cheerful point 
of view, and he seems to describe human enjoyment 
and the brightest aspects of external nature with a 
jiecuiiur zest. Ills forte perhaps is broad humour, 
but he lias sometimes a manly pathos that goes 
directly to the heart. 

With the exception of Shakespeare no English 
writer has exhibited an equal versatility of power. 
He is highly dramatic and picturesque. There is an 
endless variety and great force and truth in his deli- 
neation'’ of character, while his descriptions of exter- 
nal nature, particularly his morning scenes, are so 
exquisitely fresh and vivid, that lie carries the reader 
into ilie open air. 

His versification, to a modern and unpractised ear, 
seems harsh and rugged ; but a familiarity with the 
ancient accent and a due attention to what appears 
to be the fact that he wrote rhythmically rather than 
metrically, leads a reader to the conclusion that tiie 
style of our venerable bard was by no means so un- 
worthy of his matter as is generally supposed. 


JOHN GOWER. 

John Gower died about 1408. The year of 
liis birth is uncertain. If little is known of the 
jiersonal history of Chaucer, still less is known of 
his accomplished friend and contemporary, John 
Gower. The precise date of Gower’s birth has not 
yet been discovered, and even that of his death has 
been the subject of disputation. Though it has been 
well ascertained that he possessed considerable land- 
ed property, that he was a person of influence and 
note, and mixed in the first circles of society, the 

* Dryden wrote his admirable versions of Chaucer 

and Boccacio in his 67 th year. 


1 most learned and industrious of our antiquaries liavc 
hitherto failed to discover from what family lie 
sprung. Mr. Todd, in his ** Illustrations of the Life* 
and Writings of Gower,” repeats the report of 
Leland*, that he was of the ancient family of the 
Gowers of Stitenham in Yorkshire; hut a writer in 
the last volume of the Itetroapecticc Revietfy has 
endeavoured to show, in despite of “ a proud tradi- 
tion” in the family of tlie Marquis of Stafford, the 
head of the illustrious house of Gower,” that the 
poet was not connected with it. 

Tliough Gower was perhaps tlie senior of Chaucer, 
both as a man and as an author, he has no claim to 
priority as an English Poet. Chaucer had written all 
his poems except the Cunterhurii Tafes before the ap- 
pearance of Gower’s first and greatest English poem, 
the Corifessio A want is ; and had it not been for the 
generous courage with which Chaucer first broke 
through the restraints of fashion, and, discarding 
the Latin and French, showed that his vernacular 
tongue was perfectly well fitted for the liighest pur- 
poses of poetry, it is probable that Gower would to 
the last have confined his attention exclusively to a 
dead or a foreign language. Gower had devoted tlie 
greater part of his life to the study of Latin and French, 
and did not condescend to dress his thoughts in Eng- 
lish until Chaucer had long set him the exam])lc. 
Gower’s greatest production is a work in three parts 
under three distinct titles, and in three different lan- 
gu^es. The first part is written in French, and 
entitled Speculum Meditantis ; the second in Latin, 
entitled Vox Clamantis, and the third in English, and 
entitled Con/cssio A mantis. The two first are yet 
preserved in manuscript, but have never been printed. 
It is upon the third alone that Gower has founded a 
reputation. The subject of the Speculum Meditantis 
is said chiefly to relate to the repentance of a sinner. 
The Vox Clamant is, or the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, relates to the insurrections Of the Com- 
mons in the reign of Richard the Second. The Coa- 
J'essio Amaniis was written at the desire of that king, 
who meeting IGower rowing on the Thames, invited 
him into the royal barge, and requested him to hook 
some new thing. The poem consists of a dialogue 
between a Lover and his Confessor, and includes a 
variety of tales having reference for the most part, 
directly or remotely, to the tender passion. A few 
Latin verses are occasionally introduced. The laic 
of the Coffers or Caskets, is chiefly borrowed from a 

* A well-known antiquary who enjoyed the pationane 
of Henry V 111. 
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curibus old collection of tales entitled Gesta Roma- 
norumy from which Shakespeare seems to have deriv- 
ed the incident of the three caskets in the Merchant 
of Venice. In the first year of the reign of Henry the 
Fourth the poet lost his eyesight, a deprivation which 
he has recorded in a very pathetic strain. 

Gower was one of the most learned men of his 
time, and Chaucer seems to have greatly respected 
his judgment. According to Thomas Warton, the 
ingenious and tasteful historian of English poetry, 
Gower was the early guide and encourager of Chau- 
cer’s studies. The latter, however, had incompa- 
rably more intellectual power, and the student far 
surpassed the teacher. They publicly complimented 
each other. Chaucer styles his friend the moral 
Gower,’* and the latter in his Confessio Amantis has 
made Venus remember Chaucer with admiration. 

And greet well Chaucer whan ye mete 
As my disciple and poete, 

For in the flowers of his youth 
In sundry wise as he well couth 
Of dites and of songes glad 
The which he for my sake made, &c. 

Gower was not perhaps very highly gifted by na- 
ture, and suffers severely by any comparison with 
Chaucer, but he aided the exertions of his friend in 
refining his native tongue. The matter of his verses 
would have lost little by being transferred to prose. 
He was sententious and didactic, had little imagina- 
tion, and was fond of details too purely literal. His 
learning was very extensive but inexact, so that his 
poems are full of ludicrous anachronisms. The fol- 
lowing observations respecting Gower’s learning are 
from Warton s History of Poetry, and well explain 
the cause of the pedantry observable in most of our 
early writers. 

Perhaps, in estimating Gower’s merit, I have push- 
ed the notion too far, that because he shews so much 
learning he had no great share of natural abilities. But 
it should be considered, that when books began to grow 
fashionable, and the reputation of learning conferred the 
highest honour, poets became ainbitious of being thought 
scholars ; and sacrificed their native powers of invention 
to the ostentation of displaying an extensive course of 
reading, and the pride of profound erudition. On this 
account, the minstrels of these times, who were totally 
uneducated, and poured forth spontaneous rhymes in 
obedience to the workings of nature, often exhibit more 
genuine strokes of passion and imagination, than the 
professed poets. Chaucer is an exception to thi' ob- 
servation : whose original feelings were too strong to be 
suppressed by oooks, and whose learning was over- 
balanced by genius.” 


SIR THOMAS WYATT. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt was descended from an an- 
cient family. His father, Sir Henry Wyatt, was a 
Privy Councillor to Henry the Seventh. He was 
present with Henry the Eighth at the memorable 
Battle of Spursy where his valour met with notice 
and reward. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt was bom at Allington in Eng- 
land, in the year 1503. At the early age of 17 he 
married, and five years afterwards he was one of 
fourteen challengers who distinguished themselves in 
some feat of arms at Greenwich. He was celebrated 
for his martial spirit, and is supposed to liave served 
several years in the army. He was a great favorite 
at Court and is said to have made himself especially 
agreeable to Henry the Eighth by his cheerful, polite 
and witty conversation. It is reported that he once 
incurred the jealous suspicion of the king on account 
of the great favor shown him by Anne Boleyn. His 
innocence, however, was soon acknowledged, and he 
was restored to Henry’s entire confidence. In 1536 
he received the honor of Knightliood. lie was sent 
Ambassador to the Emperor Charles the Fifth (in 
1637), but finding his expenses beyond his income, 
he was recalled at his own earnest and repeated soli- 
citations. He was however reappointed in 1539, and 
again grew weary of his office, solicited his recal, 
and returned to England about the middle of the 
same year. On his return he found his friend Crom- 
well out of favor, and Bishop Bonner, who was un- 
friendly to Wyatt and jealous of bis political superi- 
ority, charged him with holding a treasonable cor- 
respondence with Cardinal Pole. On this charge 
he was imprisoned in the Tower, but was soon tried 
and acquitted, and regained the favor of the king. 

On the arrival of some Ambassadors from the Em- 
peror, Wyatt was ordered to meet them at Falmouth 
and conduct them to London. In his eagerness to 
du his duty on this occasion he overheated himself 
on his journey, and was seized with a malignant fever 
of which he died on the 10th of October 1541. The 
virtues and accomplishments of Wyatt have been veiy 
gracefully recorded by the muse of his friend Lord 
Surrey. He appears to have been eminently hand- 
some in his person, of polite and cheerful manners 
and of a generous and manly disposition. His poetry 
is differently estimated by different critics. His par- 
tial friend Surrey, asserts with the exaggeration of 
pretry and friendship that he had 

A hand that taught what might be said in rhyme. 

That reft Chaucer the glory of his wit. 
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His poetry is not of a high order. It is often 
elegant and ingenious^ but is deficient in natural feel- 
ing. In his amorous verses he shews himself too 
fond of the cold conceits of the Italian poets. 


HENRY HOWARD. 

Hbnry Howard earl of Surrey was the 
eldest son of Thomas, third Duke of Norfolk, 
Lord High Treasurer of England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. He was bom in or about the year 
1516. It is supposed that he was chiefly educated 
under the paternal roof. He passed some portion 
of his youth at Windsor, where he had for his 
companion Henry Fitaroy, Duke of Richmond, the 
King’s natural son, whose early death our poet 
lamented with a sensibility highly honorable to his 
heart. At the age of sixteen he was contracted in 
marriage to the Lady Frances Vere, daughter of 
Joim Earl of Oxford, but he does not appear to have 
lived with her as liis wife until three years after. 
Towards the close of the year of his marriage contract 
(1532) he was present at the memorable interview 
bt tween Henry VIII. and Francis I., and thus made 
Ins first s ppearance in public life at the Field of the 
Cloth <)f Gold, a scene highly calculated to excite 
the imagination of a youth of so much martial spirit 
and poetical enthusiasm. I 

In 1536 he was present with his father at the trial j 
of his unhappy cousin A nne Boleyn. It was a little I 
subsequent to this period tliat he is conjectured by 
many of his biographers to have gone to Florence, 
and having there fallen in love with the fair 
Geraldine^* the supposed object of most of his ama- 
tory poems, to have published a challenge to all 
who should dispute her beauty. Warton, who is the 
most credulous of all the admirers of Surrey, relates 
with much minuteness of detail and an air of histori- 
cal gravity, the most romantic of the numerous fic- 
tions that have been connected with the name of that 
gallant and accomplished personage. He does not 
even omit to add that the poet became acquainted 
with the celebrated Cornelius Agrippa, an adept in 
magic, who displayed before him, in a mirror, a 
living image of Geraldine, reclining languidly on a 
couch, and reading one of his tenderest sonnets by 
the light of a waxen taper. Until the appearance of 
Chalmer’s Life of him in the edition of the British 
Poets published in 1610, and the life and Works by 
Dr. Nott, the Earl of Surrey seems to have been 
very unfortunate in his biographers. Even writers 


of considerable repute for historical accuracy have 
indulged their imaginations respecting him at the ex- 
pense of truth, and have paid very little attention to 
the fects within their reach. Horace Walpole, Ellis 
and Warton inform us (after Anthony Wood) that 
he was conspicuous for his braveiy at the battle of 
Flodden Field, a victory which was gained before 
Surrey was bom. 

His love for Geraldine seems to have been purely 
a poetical fancy, suggested by a little girl of thirteen 
years of age. His heart was otherwise engaged. He 
was actually married before the period of his sup- 
posed romantic tour to Italy as her knight-errant. 
Dr. Nott is of opinion that Geraldine was the daugh- 
ter (as Walpole thought) of one of the Earls of Kil- 
dare, who was descended from the Geraldi of Flo- 
rence. In 1540 Surrey is said to have attracted 
great attention at the jousts and tournaments in 
honour of the king’s maniage with Anne of Cleves, 
and towards the close of the same year he first en- 
tered upon active public life, being sent over to 
France in company with Lord Russel and the Earl 
of Southampton, to see that the English possessions 
on the coast were in a proper state of defence, as an 
attack upon them was anticipated. He returned to 
England the same year, having acquitted himself to 
the satisfaction of his royal master. Shortly after his 
return he was made a Knight of the (jarter, and 
served under his father in a military expedition into 
Scotland. Some time after or about this period (1542) 
he was twice committed to prison, on one occasion 
I for a violent private quarrel, and on another for eat- 
ing meat in Lent, and for breaking the windows of 
the citizens of London with stones firom his cross-bow. 
The last mentioned misdemeanour would have seem- 
ed only a foolish frolic, had not Surrey in his defence 
very oddly attributed it to a desire of correcting “ the 
licentious manners of the citizens” by breaking in 
suddenly upon their guilty society,” and thereby re- 
minding them of the suddenness of that punish- 
ment which the Scripture tells us Divine Justice 
will inflict on impenitent sinners.” In making this 
grave defence we suspect the gay young criminal of 
a secret joke, but Dr. Nott seems to think him quite 
sincere, and attributes what would appear a mere out- 
break of youthful folly to a naturally romantic turn 
of mind. Soon after this his high spirits had a nobler 
vent. He was employed in very responsible mili- 
tary commands in France, and displayed great skill 
and courage. He, however, lost a battle, with in- 
ferior numbers, but his retreat is said to have been 
conducted in a style that did infinite #credit to his 
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coolness and sagacity. The king seems to have 
been irritated at tlie result of the engagement. Sur> 
rey was recalled and was superseded by tlie earl of 
Hertford, the bitter enemy of the family of How- 
ard. On his return Surrey spoke with violence of 
Hertford, and with discontent and disgust at the con- 
duct of tlie king. His expressions being reported to 
the latter he was sent as a prisoner to Windsor, but 
after an early liberation re-appeared at Court. The 
faction of Hertford, however, intrigued against him. 
He was arrested on the 12th of December, 1546, 
and commited to the Tower. The principal charge 
against him was his ha\'ing quartered in his escutcheon 
the arms of Edward the Confessor, for wlncli he 
proved that he had an hereditary right, that he had 
worn them himself in the presence of the King, 
and that his ancestors had also worn them in the 
presence of Henry's predecessors. But the reign of 
Henry VIII. was not a period in which innocence 
or truth could defend itself successfully against the 
self-will of despotism. The law was no barrier be- 
tween the King and subject. A jury trembling for 
their own heads dared not protect that of Surrey, 
and notwithstanding a clear, manly and eloquent de- 
fence, obsequiously found him guilty of high treason. 
He was executed on Tower hill on the 21st of Janu- 
ary, 1547, in the 3ist year of his age. 

Surrey's merits as a writer have been a good deal 
exaggerated from various causes. He is a light in 
tlie dreary chasm in our literature between the time 
of Edward the Third and that of Queen Elizabeth, 
lie shines by contrast The romantic hctions so 
long interwoven with his personal history, and his 
real heroism, his generous disposition, and his 
numerous and elegant accomplishments have all con- 
tributed to win the favour and influence tlic judg- 
ment of his critics. But the public in general are 
less open to a bias of this nature, and the conse- 
quence is that the poetry of Surrey is more praised 
than read. He was, however, greatly superior to 
his friend Wyatt, who scarcely deserves the name of 
poet, and who would have been long ago forgotten 
had he not been so fortunate in the time of his 
appearance, when in the absence of larger lumi- 
naries the smallest stars were visible. Surrey him- 
self would have made little sensation in another age. 
From the time of Elizabeth to that of Anne there 
was not a single new edition of his Poems, until 
in consequence of Pope's allusion to him as the 
Granville of a former age, the booksellers employ- 
ed Dr. Sewell to reprint his poems together with 
those of WyilL and of a few Uncertain Authors.’' 


The experiment w'as a total failure. Dr. Nott, 
however, notliiug daunted, published in 1815, two 
large quarto volumes of the poems of Surrey and 
Wyatt, and what with memoirs and copious notes, 
produced a work of considerable importance to the 
poetical student, but of very little interest to the 
public. 

Surrey’s poems are chiefly amatory sonnets and 
brief lyrical pieces, and generally in imitation of 
Petrarch. Though occasionally marred, like all tlie 
poetry of the time, with cold and extravagant conceits 
and a pedantic stiftness, they are far less aflected willi 
tliese vices than the poetry of most of his contempo- 
raries, and they not imfrequently display an elegance 
and finish that would have done no discredit to the 
poets of a much later day. He was a true poet 
though not a great one. His translation of two books 
of the TRneid is spirited and faithful, and considering 
that it is the first specimen of blank-verse in the 
English language it must be acknowledged that he 
has employed that noble instrument with a successful 
hand. We miss, however, in Surrey’s unrhymed 
verses that varied modulation which we are accus- 
tomed to meet with in those of modern writers. 


THOMAS SACKVILLE. 

Thomas Sackville (Lord Buckhurst and Earl of 
Dorset) was born at Withyam in Sussex in 1536. 
His mother, after the death of liis father Sir Richard 
Sackville, married John Powlet, Marquis of Winches- 
ter. He studied for sometime at Oxford and then 
removed to Cambridge where he greatly distinguished 
himself by his compositions in English and I.Atiii 
verse. On leaving the University, he entered at the 
Inner Temple, as it was the practice of the time for 
young men of family and fortune to acquire some 
knowledge of the law. It was at this period of his life 
that he wrote his tragedy of Gorboduc, subsequently 
entitled Ferre c and Furrciv after the names of two 
of the principal characters in the piece. In this com- 
position it was long supposed that he was greatly 
assisted by Thomas Norton, but tiie unity of style 
throughout the piece, and the great inferiority of Nor- 
ton as a writer, are justly urged by Warton as an 
argument in favor of Sackville’s claims to the exclusive 
merit of the performance. It is tlie earliest English 
tragedy. It was first exhibited in the Great Hall of 
the Inner Temple before the author's fellow students 
and afterwards before Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall 
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in 1561. It displays but little dramatic talent, 
and has more rhetoric than poetry. The speeches 
are long and tedious. But notwithstanding these 
defects it is an extraordinary performance for the time, 
the diction being singularly pure and perspicuous, 
and free from those wretched conceits and quibbles 
which found their way into the pages of his immedi- 
ate successors, who with more genius hud less taste. 
Pope was particularly pleased with this old piny, and 
persuaded Spence to prepare an elegant edition of it 
which was published in 1736. The subject of it is 
briefly but clearly stated in the following advertise- 
ment prefixed to the early editions. 

Anr.rMFNT of tiif rn ujedif. 

Gorbodiic, Kin^ of Hrittaine, divided his rcalme, in 
his life-linie, to liis sonnes, Ferrex and Porrex. The ‘^ons 
leM to diseeiition. The younger killed tlic elder. The 
mother, that more dearly loved the elder, for revenge 
killed the younger. 'I'lio iieoplc, moved witli the cruel- 
tio ('f the fact, rose in rebellion, and slew both father and 
muiiu-r. The nobihlie assembled, and most teiribly 
•Ic-tniyod the rebels . and afterwards, for want of is>ue 
in the prince, whereby llic succes'^ion of the crowne 
Urarne uncertaine, they fell to civil warre, in which both 
t!i(\ and many of their issues wore slain, and the land 
ior a long tune almost desolate and miserably wasted. 

Saokvdie was elected a member of Parliament at the 
age t»f thirty. On the dcutli of his fatlier, in 1566, he 
su' ccedcd to a princely inheritance and was very soon 
after raised to ibe peerage by llie title of lord Huck- 
hurst. ^i^,was> iioi created Karl of Dorset till 1604. 
lie was frequently employed as a statesman in high 
and r( sponsible oflicc‘s ; — he was sent by fllizabelli 
Ambassador to Charles IX. King of France, — he was 
selected to perform the delicate and painful oflice of 
communicating to Mary C^uecn of Scots the sentence 
of death passed on her by the Parliament, — he was 
appointed Ambassador to ilolland to settle some dis- 
putes occasioned by the haughty Earl of Leicester, — 
he became Chancellor of the University of Oxlord at 
the Queen's express desire, — and in the 41st }ear of 
her reign ho was Lord High Treasurer of England, an 
oflice in which he was confirmed for life on the acces- 
sion of James tlie First. In 1607 he was seized with 
a disorder which so reduced his strength that his life 
was despaired of. Tlie king took a deep interest in his 
condition, and sent him a gold ring set with diamonds, 
and this message, that, “ his Majesty wished him a 
speedy and perfect recovery, with all happy and 
good success, and that he might live as long as the 
diamonds of that ring did endure, and in token 
hereof required him to wear it and keep it for his 
sake." He apparently recovered from this illness. 


but soon after died suddenly at the Council table of 
serous apoplexy in the 72nd year of his age, leaving 
behind him a memory of which his remotest descen- 
dants may be proud. 

The poem by which he is best known is his Induc- 
tion to “ A Mirrour for Magistrates,” a work which 
is thought in its plan and character to bear a resem- 
blance to the Inferno, of Dante. It was intended 
to embody a series of narratives of the most illustri- 
ous and unfortunate characters in English History* 
wlio were to pass in review before the poet \^ho 
descends into Hell under the guidance of Sorrow. 
Sackvillc, however, only completed the induction and 
one of the stories, that of Henry Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham. It was continued very imperfectly by 
other writers. The Induction, which is remarkable 
for the power of fancy it displays, is undoubtedly a 
noble evidence of Sack vi lie's poetical genius. Its 
bold and vivid allegories seem to have made a strong 
impression upon the mind of Spenser, who has paid 
him the compliment of imitation. 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE. 

George Gascoigne, w'as born (about 1540) of 
an ancient and honorable family in the county of 
Essex. He w'as disinherited by his father, Sir John 
Gascoigne, on account of certain youthful irregula- 
rities. The poet spoke of this harsh act of his father as 

u fnncavd deed,'' but did not suffer it to lessen his 
filial affection and respect. At a later age he lament- 
ed his errors, and became grave and pious. He 
could not gratify himself with the reflection that he 
had written “ no line which dying he could wish to 
blot," but lie made all the amends in his power for 
his early indiscretion, by confessing his errors and 
improving both his writings and his life. There was 
a licentious air in some of his first productions which 
will not be found amongst his latest. The severity 
of his fatlier drove him to seek employment abroad. 
He enlisted himself in the service of William, Prince 
of Orange, who was endeavouring to emancipate the 
Netherlands from the tyranny of Spain. He dis- 
tinguished himself so much on the field as to gain 
the particular favor of his master. Being at last 
taken prisoner by the enemy, after four months' 
confinement he made his way back to England, 
and renewed the study of the law which had occu- 
pied some portion of his earlier years. He grew 
weary, however, of this pursuit, and being intro- 
duced to the Queen by some influential friend 
haps Sir \V alter Raleigh) he accompanied her on one 
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of her progresses to Kenilworth, and recited before her 
some dramatic verses composed on the occasion. He 
married and settled at Walthamstow^ amusing him- 
self witli poetry and gardenings but soon after died of 
a lingering and wasting disease. H is poetry is smootli 
and elegant, but without much force or originality. 
He has the merit, however, of having written the first 
prose comedy* in our language, entitled TAe Supposes, 
a translation from Ariosto, and his tragedy entitled 
Jocasta (borrowed from Euripides) was the second of 
our blankverse tragedies. 


JOHN HARRINGTON. 

John Harrington was the father of the Sir John 
Harrington who published a translation of Ariosto, a 
production which Ben Jonson described as the worst 
of its kind. When Sir John asked the old drama- 
tist to tell him the truth respecting some of his epi- 
|pn.ms, he was told that “ he loved not the truth, for 
they were narrations not epigrams.” John Harring- 
ton was imprisoned by Queen Mary for his suspected 
attachment to Elizabeth. Campbell thinks his love 
verses have an elegance and terseness more modern 
by an hundred years, than those of his contempora- 
ries.” Perhaps this praise requires a little qualifica- 
tion. John Harrington was born in 1534 and died 
in his 48th year. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

Sir Philip Sidney 'vas the most accomplished 
gentleman of his age. Queen Elizabeth considered 
him the chief ornament of her court, and when he 
was named as a candidate for the kingdom of Poland 
she interposed her authority against it, “ refusing,” 
says Camden, to further his advancement, out of 
fear that she should lose the jewel of her tiiues** 
Sir Philip Sidney was bom at Penshurst in Kent, 
November 29, 1554. He was the son of Sir Henry 
Sidney, the bosom friend of Edward the Sixth who 
died in his arms. After studying at Christ Church 
Oxford, and Trinity College Cambridge, according to 
the custom of the time he set off on his travels. 
While at Paris the French King, (Charles IX.) made 
him gentleman of his bedchamber, but it has been 
supposed that this distinction was an insidious arti- 

• The first regular comedy in verse in our language 

was Oamner Gurtm's Needle, written, it is supposed, by 
Mr. Still afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. It was 
published in 1551. It is written chiefly ;a lon^ (12 
syllable) rhyming couplets. 


fice to conceal his design of destroying the protes- 
tants, for Sidney had not held the appointment many 
days before he became a spectator of the brutal mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots (in 1572), He saved his life 
by taking refuge in the house of the English Embas- 
sador, and when the danger was over he went to 
Frankfort where he became intimately acquainted 
with the celebrated Hubert Languet, the minister of 
the Elector of Saxony. He subsequently went to 
Vienna. In 1574 he visited Italy, and at Padua 
became acquainted with the illustrious Tasso. He 
returned to England in the following year. In 1576 
he was appointed ambassador to the Court of Vienna, 
ostensibly to condole with the Emperor on the death 
of his father, but secretly to promote a league amongst 
the protestant states against the papal influence of 
Rome and the tyranny of Spain, an object which he 
achieved to the satisfaction of his Royal Mistress- 
Three years after this, when Queen Elizabeth seemed 
disposed to accede to a proposal of marriage with the 
I Duke of Anjou, Sidney addressed a letter to her on 
the subject, explaining with great freedom the danger 
of such a match to the protestant religion and the 
interests of the nation. It does not appear that he 
lost her majesty’s good will by this courageous 
remonstrance, though other persons suffered severely 
for offering similar advice. An author and his printer 
had their right hands cut off, the one for penning and 
the other for printing a pamphlet against the match. 
In 1580 a grand tournament was held at Court, in 
which, though Sidney greatly distinguished himself the 
victory was adjudged to the Earl of Oxford. A quarrel 
ensued between that nobleman and Sidney, when the 
Queen interposed to prevent a duel. Being irritated 
and disgusted at this interference he retired to Wilton 
the seat of his Broiher-in-Law, the Earl of Pembroke, 
where he employed his leisure in the composition of 
his celebrated Pastoral Romance of “ Arcadia, "which 
is written in prose but interspersed with many pas- 
sages in metre. In the latter he has vainly attempt- 
ed to naturalize the measures of Roman poetry. This 
work was once exceedingly popular. It ran through 
fourteen editions and was translated into many 
languages. It i? utterly unsuited, however, to the 
taste of modern times. It is characterized by a fine 
poetic feeling, and a vein of noble sentiment ; but the 
style is strained and fantastic, and though a few pages 
o^it can be read with pleasure, the continued perusal 
of it is a tedious task. Soon after the composition 
of his Arcadia, Sir Philip published his eloquent and 
able Defence of Poesy,” one of the earliest and 
best specimens of English criticism. It may still be 
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read with profit and delight. ** Tliere are few rules 
and few excellencies of poetry, especially Epic and 
Dramatic,*’ observes Dr. Joseph Warton, ** but what 
Sir Philip Sidney, who had diligently read the best 
Latin and Italian commentaries on Aristotle’s Poe- 
tics, has here pointed out and illustrated with true 
taste and judgment.” 

In 1583 he married Frances, the daughter of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, a young lady of great beauty 
and worth. He received the honor of knighthood in 
the same year. Shortly after Sir Philip Sidney com- 
posed a zealous defence of liLs uncle, the Earl of Lei- 
cester, in answer to a violent publication entitled “ Lei-* 
Tester’s Commonwealth,” written by Parsons, tlie 
notorious Jesuit who concocted plans for the murder 
of the Queen. Sir Philip formed a design about this 
time of accompanying Sir Francis Drake in a voyage 
of discovery to America, but the Queen issued 
peremptory orders to restrain his purpose. 

In 1385 he was appointed Governor of Flushing in 
the Netherlands and Colonel of all the Dutch regi- 
ments. The protestaut mhabitauts of the Netherlands 
were then suHenng under the tyranny of the Spaniards. 
On the 22iid of September 1386, he fell in with a 
convoy of the enemy marclung towards Zutphen : an 
engagement took place and the English troops, though 
greatly inferior to the enemy in number, gained llie j 
victory, which was dearly purchased by the loss of 
Sir Philip Sidney. A musket bullet entered a little i 
above the left knee and passed up the thigh. After 
lingering sixteen days his wound mortified, aiifl he was 
released by death from the dreadful torture which he 
had endured with characteristic fortitude. He was 
the first to perceive the approach of death, and endea- 
voured to divert his mind from his torments by com- 
posing an ode and causing it to be sung to solemn mu- 
sic. The anecdote of his heroic and generous conduct 
on the field just after receiving his wound ought never 
lo be forgotten. Being faint and thirsty from loss of 
blood, he called for water, but just as he was putting 
it to his lips, he observed a dying soldier, who was 
looking wistfully at it. He immediately resigned it to 
him. — “ 2'/iis wans necessity^* said he, “ is still 
greater than mine/* Thb highly interesting incident 
has been commemorated in a well-known painting 
by Benjamin West. 

His remains were brought to England, and after 
having lain in state for some days, were deposited 
with extraordinary pomp in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Such was the general admiration of his character and 
the public sorrow for his loss that for many months 
after his death it was considered indecent in any gen- 
c 


tleman to appear in gay costume or out of mourning. 
The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge lamented 
his death in elegiac poems in Hebrew, Greek, Latin 
and Italian, the whole of which were collected and 
published in three volumes. 

So much has been said, and with so much elo- 
quence, upon the character of this most accomplished 
man, that it is difficult to find any terms of eulogy 
that have not been already applied to him. Thomas 
Campbell has very felicitously observed that “ the 
life of Sir Philip Sidney was poetry put into action.” 
He had high thoughts seated in a heart of cour- 
tesy.” He was looked up to by all his cotem- 
poraries as 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword : 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state. 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form. 

The observed of all observers ! 

Hamlet . 

Ilis poetry has no doubt been a little overrated out 
of a respect for the man. Still, however, it possesses 
intrinsic merit though not of the highest order. It 
is often quaint and pedantic, but it is evidently the 
production of a refined and cultivated intellect. If 
Sir Philip Sidney had concentrated his powers he 
might have compassed some noble undertaking, but 
in aiming at too many accomplishments he lost the 
opportunity of attaining extraordinary excellence in 
any single art or science. 


EDMUND SPENSER. 

Edmund Spenser descended from the ancient 
and honorable family of that name, was born 
near the Tower of London about the beginning 
of the reign of Queen Mary ; but as that bigotted 
and heartless princess died when he was only 
about five years of age, he belongs, as a writer^ ex- 
clusively, to the happier reign of Elizabeth, a period 
equally distinguished for political prosperity and the 
display of native genius in the walks of literature. 
Though it is pretty well ascertained that he was of the 
noble family whose name he bore, nothing whatever 
is known of his parents, except that the Christian 
name of his mother was Elizabeth. Gibbon, the his- 
torian of the Roman Empire, in his interesting me- 
moirs of his own life and writings makes a striking 
allusion to the glory which the genius of a great 
poet may confer, even more than the triumphs of a 
warrior, upon an honorable kindred. Tlie nobili- 
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ty of ihe Spensej's,** says he, “ Ijas been illustrated 
and enriched by the trophies of Marlborough ; but I 
exhort them to consider the Fairy Queen as the most 
precious jewel of their coronet.** In 1569 Spenser 
was admitted a sizar at Pembrokehall, Cambridge, 
where in six or seven years he took his degree of 
Master of Art-. At this college he formed an inti- 
macy with Gabriel Harvey,- a learned man and a wri- 
ter of verses, but who at an after period evinced so 
little taste as to condemn some specimens of the 
Fairy Queen then in progress, while he praised Spen- 
ser’s minor poems. He would fain have discou- 
raged his friend from proceeding with that immortal 
work, and expressed a wish that “ God or some good 
angel would put him in a better It is cer- 

tain that Spenser’s smaller poems would not have 
saved his name from a speedy oblivion. From the 
university, Spenser went to reside with some friends 
in the north of England where he composed a pasto- 
ral poem entitled the “ Shepherd' a Calendar a work 
which is greatly injured by intricate allegories and 
theological and poetical allusions. It is supposed 
that some passages in this poem gave offence to Bur- 
leigh who became Spenser’s enemy for life. Spen- 
ser tried in vain to soften the mighty peer’s displea- 
sure. This ill will was probably increased by the 
poet’s being taken under the patronage of the Earl 
of Leicester. In 1580 Spenser received tlie honora- 
ble appointment of Secretary to Arthur Lord Grey, 
then nominated Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He 
returned to England with that nobleman two years 
afterwards. Having obtained from Queen Elizabeth , 
by the interest of his friends, a grant of the castle of ! 
Kilcolman in the county of Cork, and three th-ou- 
sand and twenty acres out of the forfeited estate of 
the Earl of Desmond, he returned to Ireland to 
lake possession of the property. During his resi- 
dence at Kilcolman he wrote the first part of the 
Fairy Queen, and was visited by Sir Walter Raleigh 
who persuaded him to prepare it immediately for 
the press. For this purpose he returned again to 
England in the company of Raleigh who introduced 
him to Queen Elizabeth ; and her majesty conferred 
on him a pension of fifty pounds a year. In 
1590 he published the first three books of llie Fairy 
QueeUf and then returned to Ireland where about 
four years after he was married. He visited England 
in 1591. In 1595 the next three books of the Fciry 
Queen were published. There is an old but unau- 
thenticated story that the remaining six cantos were 
lost by his servant in his passage from Ireluiid. 
There is very little reason to believe that Spenser ever 


, wrote more than six cantos and a few fragments. In 
the same year he presented to the Queen his prose 
work, entitled “ View of the state of Ireland,” whicli, 
however, remained in manuscript until 1633. In 
1597 he returned to Ireland and was recommended 
by Her Majesty to the Office of Sheriff for Cork. 
But Tyrone’s rebellion now broke out with dreadful 
fury. Spenser’s goods were robbed and his castle 
burned. He was compelled to fly with such pre- 
cipitation that an infant child of the poet’s perished 
in the flames and his wife very narrowly escaped. 
Spenser arrived in England with ruined fortunes and 
a broken heart. He died in January 1599, and was 
buried at the expense of the Earl of Essex in West- 
minster, and according to his own wish near the 
tomb of Chaucer. Many of the poets of the day at- 
tended the funeral and threw tributary verses into his 
grave. It is conjectured that Ben Jonson held his 
pall, and perhaps his great admirer Shakespeare, was 
also amongst the mourners. 

Spenser’s Fairy Queen is undoubtedly and be- 
yond all comparison his noblest production. It 
places him in the first rank of British poets. Tliat 
it was left Unfinished deducts little from its value, for 
no share of its merit depends upon the general plan, 
which even by the poet’s own explanation, in a letter 
to Raleigh, is confused and intricate in tlie extreme. 
It is a painful task to ihrid one’s way Ihrougii such 
labyrinthian confusion, and the exhausted reader is 
glad to relax his attention from the long series of 
obscure allusions, riddles, and double meanings, to 
refresh his mental eye with the detached personilica- 
tioiis which are as distinct and as richly coloured as 
the paintings of Rubens, and to delight his ear with 
the liquid melody of the verse. It would take up too 
much space to point out the general design of this 
poem add explain the purticuiar meaning of the seve- 
ral parts. It is sufficient to state that the leading 
purpose is to exhibit twelve virtues in the conduct of' 
the same number of knights. Besides the twelve 
knights there is Prince Arthur (so famous in old 
British Legends) who is apparently the hero of the 
poem, who occasionally rescues them from danger, 
and in ins own person shadows forth Jifagnijicence 
(or magnanimity), which virtue is deemed the perfec- 
tion of all the rest. The heroine is Ghriana or glo- 
ry — the Fairy Queen. But though in the general 
ini ution Prince Arthur personifies a single virtue, it 
is supposed that he is occasionally the representative 
of the poet’s patron Sir Philip Sidney, and Gloriana 
the sovereign of Faiiy Land is a type of Queen 
Elizabeth ; her distinguished courtiers are often 
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alluded to in the chamcters of the knights. is not 
surprising that eveq Spenser himself sliould call his 
poem a dark conceit/' and confess that the mean- 
ing is cloudily enwrapped in allegorical devises.*’ 
It is the inextricable confusion of the design, much 
more perhaps tlian the frequent obscurity of the 
antique dictioD, thi^ perplexes the general reader. 
There are few persons who are wholly insensible to the 
extraordinary force and beauty of the personifications 
of the passions, the accurate and vivid descriptions 
of nature, and the exquisite music of the versification, 
though there are still fewer who can go regularly for- 
ward from one canto to another without a sense of 
weariness. But if Spenser’s narrative is uninteresting 
he makes ample amends by those exquisite passages 
in which he displays the richness of his imagination 
and his delicate sense of beauty, lie is emphatically 
the poet’s poet. His favorite stanza, which lias been 
called after Ms name, was borrowed from the Italian, 
With the exception of the ninth line, which gives it a 
majestic fulness and completeness of sound that is a 
perfect luxury to the ear. Latter writers have given 
this stanza a greater force, freedom and variety of 
modulation, but m mellifluous sweetness the Spense- 
roan mer .ure from the hands of its first master re- 
mains unrivalled. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

William Shakespeare, the greatest poet that the 
world lias yet seen, was born at Stratford upon Avon, 
April 23, 1564. His father, John Shakespeare, 
eiijo 3 red a small patrimonial estate, but falling into 
difficulties was compelled to increase his income by 
trade. He is said to have been a wool-stapler. He 
appears, however, to have possessed some influence 
in his native town, and once filled the office of High 
Bailiff or Chief Mi^strate. He had a family of ten 
’-children. William Shakespeare was the second son. 
Our illustrious poet appears to have received but an 
indifleient school education. What little learning lie 
possessed was acquired at the Free School of Strat- 
ford. It was here that he obtained wimt his contem- 
porary Ben Jonson called his small Lyalin and less 
Greek,** But as it is justly observed by Dr. Drake, 
though his attainments as a linguist were truly trifling, 
his knowledge was gicat and his learning in the best 
sense of the term, was multifarious and extensive 
beyond that of most of his contemporaries. It is 
said that on leaving school he was placed lor a brief 
period in the office of a country Attorney. At the 
age of eighteen lie married Anne Hathaway, the 


daughter of a farmer in his neighbourhood. The lady 
was eight years older than himself. Shortly after his 
marriage he formed an intimacy with some young 
men of a thoughtless and dissipated character who 
were in the habit of deer-stealing. Being young 
and gay himself, he joined them in what he probably 
deemed a mere frolic, the capture of some deer from 
tlie park of Sir Thomas Lucy, by whom he was 
prosecuted with such severity that the poet by way 
of revenge wrote a satirical ballad upon the knight 
and affixed it to his park gates. He subsequently 
held up the memory of his persecutor to immortal 
ridicule in the character of Justice Shallow in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Soon after this he went 
to seek his fortune in London, but left his wife at 
Stratford, and visited her once a year. Tradition 
informs us that he held the horses of those who rode 
to the theatre, and thus for awhile gained a scanty 
livelihood ; but his care and civility were so con- 
spicuous, and his humble services came into such 
request, that he was obliged to employ others under 
him, who went by tlie name of Shakespeare's boys. 
This story, however, rests on a very slight foundation. 
It is certain that he became an actor, and that he 
was not a good one. The part he performed best, 
was the ghost in Hamlet, lie also appeared in the 
character of Adam in As You Like it, and in that of 
Old Kiiowell in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his 
Humour. He soon showed that he could delineate 
a character much better than be could act it. His 
first literary performance was the poem of Venus and 
Adonisy which he dedicated to his patron, tlieiiEar] of 
Soutliampton. Which was the earliest of his thirty- 
five invaluable dramas can only be matter of conjec- 
ture. In the beginning of King James the First's reign 
he was one of the principal managers of the Globe 
theatre. He rapidly accumulated wealth, and in 
1597 he purchased a house at Stratford to which he 
gave the name of New Place. .He did not wholly 
retire from an active life until the year 1613, when 
he left the metropolis for ever, and settled himself in 
his native town, determined to devote tlie rernaindei 
of his existence to social and domestic happiness. 
Shakespeare died on his birth-day, 23rd April, 1616, 
when he had nearly completed his fifty-second year. 
His great contemporary, Cervantes, died in Spain 
on Uie same day. Shakespeare had by his wife, who 
survived him, a son named Haninet (who died in 
1596), and two daughters. 

To speak of Shakespeare’s genius in a manner at 
all wortliy of the subject, would require unrivalled 
critical acumen and powers of expression almost 
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equal to hi^ own. In the very small space which is 
allotted to these notices his excellences must ratlier 
be alluded to than analized. That he is the first in 
the first rank of poets is now almost universally 
admitted. Efen the French who were at one time 
disinclined to acknowledge the pre-eminence of a 
writer whose style is so directly opposed to the 
general character of their own literature, begin to 
regard him with a liberal and enlightened admiration, 
and the fine enthusiasm with which his plays are now 
received in Germany is a proof that the English are 
not blinded by national pride in their estimate of his 
genius. The best and most laudatory of his critics 
is a German — the brilliant and able Schlegel. That 
Shakespeare was not a faultless writer may be admit- 
ted without much reluctance, because with all his 
wondrous endowments he was still a man, and no 
human production has yet resembled a sun without 
a spot. His defects however, though numerous, are 
generally of a superficial and unimportant character. 
He who studies mankind and observes the appear- 
ances of the external world, when he comes to the 
perusal of Shakespeare, must be struck with wonder 
at the intuitive sagacity of his moral discoveries, and 
the unrivalled truth and beauty of his descriptions. 
There is something almost super.human in the preci- 
sion with which he reads the innermost secrets of our 
nature. He lays bare tlie heart. He is the poet of the 
world. His true and inimitable delineations of 
humanity are not confined to particular times or 
countries, and his fame and influence are accordingly 
indepeodent of those varieties and changes of cir- 
cumstance aud external manners which at last throw 
into oblivion all those writers who exhaust their 
powers on local or temporary materials. 

Shakespeare was not, like other poets, remarkable 
for some solitary perfection or for one predominant 
quality. His vast mind was well balanced and 
many-sided. He was not distinguished for wit alone, 
or humour, or pathos, or sublimity, or a vigorous 
understanding or a fine imagination. He combined 
all these different qualities in his individual genius, 
and every author eminent in each has been surpas- 
sed by Shakespeare e^^en in tlie single characteristic 
excellence. 

The different conceptions which are formed of 
some of the characters in Shakespeare’s plays have 
seemed to certain critics an argument against their 
truth and nature. The case is exactly the reverse. 
It is a glorious proof of that dramatic power which 
enabled him so entirely to forget himself — to enter 
into the hearts cf others*— and to pourtray men exact- 


ly as they are, in every change of position and with 
all their inconsistencies, both real and apparent. 
To understand them thoroughly requires the same 
studious observation and knowledge of human nature, 
as are imployed in an intercourse with the living 
world. His characters are not described ; — they act. 
They are not allegorical personages. They are not 
automatons or lay figures. They live and move 
and have their being." The characters in the plays 
of those poets who do not possess tlie dramatic 
faculty, however capable may be the writers of pour- 
traying with truth and vigour their own feelings, are 
by no means so difficult of comprehension. Not 
being persons but descriptions, he who runs may 
read them. They remind us of caricatures, with 
labels in their mouths, or paintings accompanied with 
written explanations. Him natural J is the instant 
exclamation of the same ci‘o%vd, who are struck with 
the incomprehensible inconsistencies of Shakespeare’s 
characters ! It is always thus with superficial obser- 
vers. They see not that the human character is of 
“ a mingled yarn,” and discover only the broader 
traits unqualified by those nice gradations and va- 
rieties of shade, those virtues that border upon vice, 
and those vices that lean to virtue’s side, which are 
often so mysteriously blended in the same human 
being. This ignorance of our nature is the cause of 
the instability of friendships. The common crowd 
know but of two characters in the world — a good 
man and a wicked man. When they discover 
a single vice or failing m one whom they had 
placed in the former class, they instantly transfer 
him to the latter. They generally add to this 
injustice by attributing their mistake to the culprit's 
hypocrisy, instead of to their own want of discern- 
ment. 

We are told by Collins, in a compliment to 
FKtcher, at the expense of a greater poet, that 

“ Stronger Shakespeare felt for man alone.” ^ 

Even Dry den has expressed a similar opinion, 
and Walter Scott echoes him. Some living critics too 
have remarked, that the female characters in 
Shakespeare’s plays are less prominently marked 
and less variously distinguished than those of the 
sterner sex. If this criticism is to be taken in an 
unfavorable sense, it is quite erroneous, and 
t!«*- censure might be very fairly turned into a 
compliment. We often hear objections made to 
certain characters in Shakespeare’s plays that only 
tend to shew more unequivocally the perfect truth 
and nature of the poet’s delineations ; and the ciiti- 
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cism, just alluded to, is of this description. If 
Shakespeare had brought out the lines of his female 
characters as strongly as those of the other sex, he 
would have been guilty of an error into which he of 
all men was the least likely to be led. His know- 
ledge of human nature was nearly infallible, indeed 
almost god-like ; and he well knew that in spite of 
occasional and even striking deviations arising from 
original organization or accidental circumstances^ 
the fairer and gentler half of our kind are less indi- 
vidually distinguished by prominent and peculiar 
trait** llian men. Partly from their primal nature 
and partly from the uniformity of their conven- 
tional condition, they are generally as like one 
another in their moral and intellectual character 
as m the delicacy of their external conforma- 
tion. The characters of men are necessarily more 
diversified, owing to the greater variety of positions 
into which they are thrown, and the many powerful 
rxcin‘ments which stir their minds and hearts to the 
lowest depths. The nearly all-absorbing passion of 
a woman’s breast is love, but, as Byron has made 
Jidla in Don Juan finely tell us, men indulge m a 
variety of other emotions of equal strength. 

** Man's ‘»‘V< is of man’s life a thing apart, 

Tis woman's whole existence ; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel and the mart. 
Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exciiange. 

Pride, fame, ambition, to till up his heart, 

Anri few there are whom these cannot estrange ; 

]M»'n have all these resources ; we but one. 

To love again, and be again undone.” 

As all men and women are very much the creu- 
lurea of circumstances, the comparative uniformity 
in the characters of the one and the endless variety in 
the characters of the other, present a problem not very 
dithcult of solution. Still, iiow'cver, nature does not 
allow of an absolutely perfect similitude between any 
two living creatures. There are no two countenances 
in every respect alike, and still more positive is the 
diversity of minds. To the general eye a ilock of 
sheep presents no distinction exoeplin g that of size or 
colour ; but tlie shepherd knows every face by its 
peculiar lineaments, as perfectly as a father knows 
the features of his children. In the same way, a 
profound student of human life, may often trace 
individual distinctions in the crowd, which escape 
the notice of ordinary observers. These minute and 
subtle traits, our great dramatic poet has shown us 
reflected in that mirror which he so successfully held 
up to nature; but it happens that ns he did not 
exaggerate the truth to make it palpable to Uie more 


vulgar eye, the finer distinctions which are unseen in 
the reality by common observers are equally unre- 
cognized ill the imitation, by common readers. Pope 
has told us that 

'' Most women have no character at all 
and it is quite true that they have none whatever if 
that only is to be called a character which all who 
run may read. But what sound and sober critic 
will echo the smart but shallow dogma of the lead- 
ing wit of the days of Anne? We would rather 
go back to the time of Elizabeth, and listen to the 
philosophy of Shakespeare, who contradicts, by an- 
ticipation, the satirist's flippant libel upon the gen- 
tlest and fairest of all God’s creatures. In the pages 
of the Prince of Dramatists, we meet again with 
many of those lovely and delightful beings whose 
delicate varieties of character enchant us in real life. 
Of Shakespeare’s endless variety of male characters it 
is unnecessary to speak, for even the dullest reader 
owns the truth and force of his portraits of men. 
Who that has once become acquainted with Lear and 
Hamlet and Macbeth and lago and Othello could 
ever forget them ? When we are presented with 
such full-length portraits of humanity as these, so 
distinct and animated, we receive an impression that 
can never fade but with life itself. But he who 
wishes to keep up his acquaintance with the modem 
drama, must have a strong memory indeed, if he 
does not find it necessary to refresh it with occasional 
reperusals. 

They all wear out of us, like forms with chalk 

Painted on rich men's floors for one feast night. 

Though Shakespeare knew so well how to pourtray 
the darkest passions, his own heart was one of the 
purest and gentlest that ei^r breathed. 


RICHARD BARNFIELDE. 

Richard Barnfielde. Scarcely any thing is 
known of this poet’s personal history or even of his 
writings. Little more than his name and the title 
of his works have been preserved. The poem we 
have quoted, has been often attributed to Shake- 
speare, a compliment that renders it worthy of preser- 
vation. Barnfielde published a pclem entitled, ** The 
Afiectionate Shepherd" in 1595. Several other 
productions of his appeared between that period and 
1604. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, was bom at Budley in 
Devonshire, in 1552. At the age of 16 he was 
sent to Oriel College, Oxford. At this early period 
Lord Bacon foretold his future eminence. In the 
following year he embarked for France with the 
English troops who were sent by Queen Elizabeth to 
assist the Queen of Navarre in defending the French 
Protestants. In this service he continued about six 
years and then returned to England. But he did 
not long remain inactive. In 1577 he accompanied 
the troops sent from England to assist the Dutch 
against the Spaniards. Soon after this, he sailed 
with his half brother Sir Humphrey Gilbert to North 
America. On his return he obtained a Captain's 
commission under Lord Grey of Wilton, the Depu- 
ty of Ireland, and soon after distinguished himself 
greatly in assisting to suppress the Munster Rebel- 
lion. On his return he obtained the Queen's favor by 
an act of gallantry. Her majesty walking out one 
day, having stopped at a miry spot, the polite young 
soldier threw off a magnificent mantle from liis 
shoulders and cast it on the ground before her. 
The Queen was pleased witli such flattering atten- 
tion, and the well proportioned frame and graceful 
demeanor of Raleigh added greatly to the effect of 
his romantic compliment. He is related to have 
written the following line on a window, which the 
Queen could not fail to pass. 

Fain would I climb, but that 1 fear to fall : 

Her majesty, it is said, condescended to write this 
reply directly under it ; 

If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all. 

lu 1584 he obtained letters patent for discovering 
unknown lands, by virtue of which he look possession 
of a fine country, called Whidangocoa, to wiiich the 
Queen gave the name of Virginia. Soon nfler this 
he received the honour of Knighthood. He grew 
into such favor with her majesty that even Leicester 
regarded him as a rival. He obtained a large grant 
of land in Ireland, where he visited Spenser the poet, 
whom he brought to England and introduced to her 
Majesty. In 1585 be sent a Heet of ships to Vir- 
ginia commanded by his relation, Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, who left a colony at Roanah. It was from 
this colony that tobacco was first imported into 
England. In 1588 he assisted by his skill and bra- 
very to destroy the Spanish Armada. A few years 
after he commanded an expedition against Panama. 
He fel! into temporary disgrace at court on account 


of an intrigue with the daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, one of the maids of honour, whom he 
afterwards married. In 1595 he projected the con- 
quest of Guiana, wliere he look possession of the 
city of San Joseph. In the following year he was 
one of the admirals engaged in the successful^expe- 
dition against Cadiz. On the accession of King 
James in 1603 lie was accused of conspiring with 
Lord Cobham to place Arabella Stewart on the 
throne. He was condemned to death, and though 
his life was spared, he was confined for twelve years 
in the Tower where he wrote his celebrated History 
of the World. After his release he was entrusted 
with the charge of another expedition to Guiana. 
The enterprise was unsuccessful. On Jiis return he 
w’-as arrested and sent to the Tower, not for any late 
misdemeanor, but in consequence of his former 
attainder. He is said to have been sacrificed by the 
pusillanimous monarch to appease the Spaniards. Ho 
received sentence of death, and was beheaded, Oct, 
29, .1618. 

The calm heroism with which he met his death 
was in fine keeping with his conduct through life. 
In bidding farewell to his friends on the scaffold, he 
told them “ he had a long journey to go and must 
therefore speedily take leave." He took the axe in 
his hand, and passing his fircrer along the edge of it 
observed to the sheriff, “ This is a sharp medicine, 
but a cure for all diseases." 


SAMUEL DANIEL. 

Samuel Daniel, was tlie son of a music-master, 
and was born near Taunton in Somersetshire, in 
the year 15G2. He was educated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. He was warmly patronized by the noble 
family of Pembroke, under whose favor lie continued 
after leaving the University to pursue his favorite 
studies of Poetry and History. He was also fortu- 
nate enough to obtain the notice of Queen Anne, the 
consort of James the First, who appointed him a 
groom of the Privy Chamber. He was for some 
time tutor to the accomplished and celebrated Lady 
Anne Clifford, afterwards Countess of Pembroke*, 
who always remembered him with affectionate respect. 
On the death of Spenser he was made Poet Laureate. 
Daniel's greatest prose work was a History of Eng- 
land extending to ihe reign of Edward the Third. 
He also wrote an elegant defence of Rhyme which 
is published in Chalmers’s collection of the poets. 
He wrote several dramatic works, which have all 
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fallen into oblivion ; but some of bis miscellaneous 
poems are still read with pleasure and instruction. 
His principal poem was upon rather an unfortunate 
subject for the Muse — the “ History of the Civil 
Wars betwoc'ii the Houses of York and Lancaster.” 
The details aie generally too minute, and the reader 
feels throughout that nothing; is gained by forcing 
the grave materials of the annalist into the form of 
verse. His Sonnets and Epistles are amongst his 
happiest efforts, and in many of them he is elc^ 
gant and pathetic. His diction is singularly pure 
and perspicuous. He has been styled the Atticiis of 
his day. He has no force or fire, but there is a 
chaste projiricty in his sentiments and his style that 
honorably distinguishes him from most of his con- 
temporaries. He was the intimate friend of Shake- 
sp'jare and Marlowe. A few ycar^ before Ins death, 
which happened on the 14tli of October, 1G19, he 
retired from public life and amused himself with 
agri. idtural pursuits. 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND JOHN 
FLETCHER. 

fuANCib Beaumont and John Fletci er were 
so closeh connected in literate *"6 and friendship, that 
it is neither c,onvenient nor desirable to separate them. 
They were not only conjoined in their authorial toils 
and reputation, but shared between them the neces- 
saries of life. They were both bachelors ; they lived 
together in the same house ; and had even their 
clothes in common. Francis Beaumont was descend- 
ed from an ancient family of that name at Grace- 
Dieujin Lieceslersliire, where he was born in 1586. 
Ilis father, who was one of the judges of the Common- 
pleas, was anxious that liis son should study the law, 
but young Beaumont could thmk of nothing but the 
Muses. He was educated at Oxford, He died in 
his thirtieth year, ten years before bis friend Fletcher. 
Though his life was thus brief it was well employed, 
for he had a hand in the greater part of tlie fifty-three 
plays which are published in the collected works of 
these united authors. John Fletcher was the son of 
Dr. Richard Fletcher, Bishop of London. He was 
born in the metropolis in 1576, and was educated at 
Cambridge. He died in the great plague in London 
in 1625. In the plays written jointly by these cele- 
brated literary partners it is impossible to determine 
the exact share of merit due to each writer. It was 
generally said by their contemporaries that the wit 
and invention were Fletcher's, and that Beaumont, 


tliough the younger man, had more gravity and judg- 
ment, and confined himself chiefly to the serious and 
pathetic parts. So highly was the taste and judgment 
of Beaumont esteemed by Ben Jonson, who was 
not deficient in self-confidence, that he frequently 
sought his advice, and submitted his plays to his 
correction. In comedy the critics of their own day 
seem to have placed tlicse writers aboi'e Shakespeare 
himself; and even so late as the time of Dryden, 
that poet tells us “their plays were the most plea- 
sant and frequent entertainments of the stage, two of 
tlieir’s beinc: acted tli rough the year for one of 
Shakespeare’s or Jonson’s.” In the present day, 
however, though their great merits are readily 
allowed, they do not interfere with the superior fame 
of Shakespeare, who now carries away the suffrages 
of both the critics and the people. But perhaps 
they stand next to him as dramatic poets, if we 
reject the claims of Ben Jonson, who had a larger 
share of learning than of genius, and gathered 
more from the school-room or the library than 
from human life. Beaumont and Fletcher exhibit a 
luxuriant fancy, and great richness and fluency of 
poetic diction ; and occasionally they show that they 
understood human passion ; but they seem too often 
to think of stage effect and are too anxious to create 
surprise. They have nature in them, but they do 
not always trust it. Their greatest fault is an utter 
disregard for decency. Their sentiments are often 
immoral and their language shamefully indelicate. 
If it were not for these serious defects their plays 
would no doubt still be highly popular ; for they 
abound in exquisite descriptions, in strokes of 
genuine wit, and are not without scenes and passages 
of true pathos. 


SIR JOHN DAVIES. 

Sir John Davies was the son of a tanner, and 
from this low extraction he rose to high worldly ho- 
nours. He was appointed just before his death 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in England. He 
was bom about the year 1570 and died in 1626. 
His philosophical poem of Nosce Teipfum, written 
by liim at the age of 25, was dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth. It is undoubtedly a very remarkable 
production ; and there is not in the English language 
a happier example of ingenious argumentation in 
verse. The illustrations are admirable, and the dic- 
tion is singularly pure and easy for the period at 
which he wrote. In his versification he anticipated 
the precision and harinony of a later day. 
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MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

Michaci. Drayton was born at Harshull in 
Warwickshire in 1563. Very little is known of his 
personal liistory. He seems to have acquired a few 
distinguished patrons, but he was not much indebted 
to royal favor. Tie presented King James on his 
accession with a congratulatory poem ; but it is said 
that his majesty w’as so dissatisfied with it, on ac- 
count of some want of dexterity in the compliments, 
tliat he could never forgive the author. The piece is 
not inserted in the general collection of liis poems. 
Drayton never reprinted it, though he did not hesi- 
tate to express his own favorable opinion of its merits, 
and to remind his majesty that he had “ taught his 
title to this isle in rhyme.” The king, perhaps, did 
not wish the subject of his right to the throne to be 
too frequently or too familiarly discussed. His Poly- 
olbion was published in 1613. Tliis extensive topo- 
graphical poem, composed in a long and lumber- 
ing kind of verse, can never be read without a sense 
of weariness, and a feeling of surprise that a true poet 
should have chosen such an unhappy subject. It is 
occasionally relieved with passages of considerable 
beauty ; but upon the whole it exhibits more of the 
learning of the historian, the antiquary, the natura- 
list, and the geographer than the imagination of the 
poet. The celebrated Camden honored it with notes, 
and the text and commentaries together cannot but be 
highly interesting to the antiquarian reader, especially 
as the poet has been scrupulously faithful and labo- 
rious in his details. Drayion was equally unhappy in 
the choice of the subject of The Barons' Wars, An 
historian is expected to make the most of minute 
facts, however uninteresting, but we are disgusted 
with such details in verse. A yjoet must deal only 
with those select events which are best suited to stir 
the feelings and kindle the imagination. He was 
more at home in his “ This poem is full 

of sportive gra^^e and sparkling fancy. Dr. Johnson, 
in one of his notes to the Midsummer Nifiht's 
Dreamy' says, that “ it will be apparent to bim that 
shall compare Drayton’s poem with the play, that 
either one of the poets copied the other, or, as I rather 
believe, that there wa^ then some system of the fairy 
empire generally received, which they both repre- 
sented as accurately as they could. Whether Dray- 
ton or Shakespeare wrote first, I cannot discover.” 
If Malone be right in his chronological arrangtincnt 
of Shakespeare’s Plays, the Midsummer Night's 
Dream was published in 1592. The Ni/mphidiavfBS 
published in 1598. Drayton died in 1631, He 


was a great po*»t in bulk but not in .spirit, and per- 
haps bis very voluminousness throws his real powers 
into an unfavorable point of view. He hod not 
sufficient vital energy to give animation to so large a 
mass. But his smaller pieces are graceful and 
unaffected, — the diction is clear and the verse har- 
monious. 


JOHN DONNE. 

John Donne was born in London, in 1573. 
He w'as descended from a very ancient family in 
Wales. So early as in his eleventh year he was .sent 
to Oxford, being at that time already a good French 
and Latin scholar. In his fourteenth year he was 
removed to Cambridge. On the death of his father, 
about three years afterwards, lie came into the pos- 
session of three thousand pounds. His parents were 
Roman Catholics, and he had been educated in the 
.*!ame creed, but in his nineteenth year, after much 
conscientious inquiry, he became a Protestant. He 
was appointed secretary to Lord Chancellor Elles- 
more, but lost that situation by a stolen marriage 
with the niece of liady Ellesmere, whioli gave great 
offence to the family. Donne, before bis appoint- 
ment of secretary, had spent the greater part of his 
fortune, and being now discountenanced by his con- 
nections he was thrown into great pecuniary distress. 
He, however, had subsequently some offers of 
employment in the church, which he declined at first 
on certain modest and conscientious scruples, but at 
last at King James’s es]>ecial desire, bis majesty 
ba\ing a great respect for bis learning, be became a 
clergyman. Before he died he Itad risen to be Dean 
of St. Paul's. His death was occasioned by con- 
sumption in 1631, the 53th year of his age. 

During his last illness he caused himself to be 
wrapped in u winding-sheet, leaving nothing but bis 
pale thin face exposed. Then closing hi.s eyes, as 
if in death, he had his likeness taken. When the 
picture was finished he placed it by his bedside. 

Donne was a learned man and a vigorous writer; 
but not a good poet. He was the first of the school 
of poets whom Dr. Johnson in his life of Cowley 
styles the metaphysical poets. He has more wit and 
ingenuity than fancy and feeling ; and he had so bad 
an ear for the music of versification that no poet in 
the' language has more miserably failed in the me- 
cnanism of his art. IJis metre is peculiarly harsh 
and crabbed. Two or three of his smallest pieces, 
however, may be excepted from this censure. Po|»e 
modernized some of his .satires. 
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* 'BENJAMIN JONSON. 
litNJAMiN JoNSON was bom ill Westminster, 
June 11, 1574, about a inoutb after the death of his 
father who was a clergyman. He was early sent to 
Westminster School, wliere Camden, the celebrated 
antiquary, was his master. W'hile at this school, Iiis 
mother married a second husband, who was a brick- 
layer, and tlie boy was taken home to follow the 
trade of his father-in-law. Taking an extreme dis- 
gust for that humble emjiloymenl, he went into the 
Low Countries as a soldier, and dislinguislicd liim- 
self by ins bra\ery in battle, killing and despoiling 
an enemy in the view of botli armies. On lus return 
home It IS said that he went for a short time to the 
University of Cambridge, but that his piwerty com- 
pelled him to seek ins fortune in London where he 
suon became botli a ydaywright and a player. In 
both capacities he was for some time unsuccessful, 
especially iu the latter. \\ hile a retainer to the 
stage he liaa the misfortune to be engaged in a duel 
witu another plavor. IJe killed lus opponent, and 
v\a^ himself severely wounded in the arm by his ad. 
vt'i*ary’s sword, vvhieli was ten inches longer than 
his vjw'ri. for this oireiice Joiison was comniiUed to 
piis'jii, anJ It Is uncertain how long he rei iained m 
confinenn .it. A popish priest availed himself of (he 
poet’s d(i)cc‘tioii of mind to convert him to tlie Ca- i 
tholic religion, in which he continued for twelve 
year.-, t-nd then returned to the Church of England. 
Soon after Ins liberation he married a woman who is 
ccNcribed as a shrew. In or about his 24^1 year he 
commenced an acquaintance with the immortal 
Shakespeare. Ben Jonson had put a play into the 
hands of some supercilious person connected with 
the management of a theatre, and who was just 
retuniiiig it to the author with the answer, that 
it would be of no service to their company, when 
Shakespeare, casting his eye over it, met with 
sufficient indications of merit to induce him to 
read it through, and from that time he became 
an active and generous friend of his brother-dra- 
matist. Soon after the performance (in 1605) 
of his beat comedy, Vo! pone or the Fojc, be joined 
with Chapman and Marston, in writing a comedy 
called FMHtword Hocy which reflected very severely 
on the Scottish nation, and gave so much offence 
at Court, that the authors were thrown into prison, 
and were in danger of losing their ears and noses in 
the pillory. They, however, obtained a pardon. Ben 
Jonson’s mother, on hearing a rumour of the barbarous 
punishment that was likely to be inflicted upon 
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lliem, yirepared a strong poison, a share of wliioh 
she hud intended to drink herself, and then mix 
the rest in her son’s liquor, had the sentence 
been carried into execution. In 1613 he visited 
Paris and was introduced to Cardinal du Perron. 
When the Cardinal shewed him his translation of 
A'irgil, Ben, witli cliaracteristic bluntness, told him 
“it was nought.*' Four years after this trip to 
Paris he travelled from London to Scotland on foot, 
and visited the celebrated Scottish poet Drummond, 
of llawthoniden, who preserved a few memorials of 
the dramatist's conversation. In 1019, Jouson 
was a})])ointed Poet Laureate. The latter part of 
his life was darkened by poverty and disease. The 
.small salary attached to the office of Poet Laureate 
was irregularly paid, and his constitution failed 
him. lie wa-s attacked by the palsy and liad aKo a 
lendeney to dropsy. He died the Gth of August, 
1637, 111 tlie sixty -third year of his age, and was 
1 buried in Wcstmiiiaier Abbey. Over his grave is a 
common pu\ement stone on winch are cngraied 
these words : 

O RARE Bex Jonson ! 

Joiison was the most learned of the poets of his 
time, and was a truly robust and manly writer. But 
his learning soineviliat overlaid Ins natural jiowers, 
and be often translated from tlie ancients when lie 
.should have been sludung buman nature, and 
drawing upon the resources of his own powerful 
understanding. Young, the author of the iVight 
Thouglits, compared him to a blind Samson, who 
pulled dow’n the ruins of antiquify on his head and 
buried liis genius beneath tliein. His representa- 
tions of humanity are too much confined to ex- 
ternals. He does not, like Shakespeare, lift the 
curtain of the human heart, and describe man 
in general ; but he delineates wulh infinite wit, 
and in the spirit of a salirist, certain whimsical 
peculiarities and superficial traits. Instead of m- 
irodncing us to individuals of mixed emotions and 
desires, he personifies independent passions. His 
oliaracters are mere abstractions. II is style is upon 
the whole harsh and uiipleasing, though he has occa- 
sional passages that compel admiration, and it is 
clear that he always writes wuth a full mind. He 
seldom captivates us with those sparkling- gems of 
pure poetry which are sprinkled so profusely over 
the pages of Shakespeare, and there is a roughness 
and ferocity in liis satire of which that gentler and 
finer nature was wholly incapable. These remarks 
apply exclusively to his dramas, for in his lyrical 
pieces there is occasionally a rare degree of elegance 
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and grace. He wrote upwards of 50 dramas, includ- Wotton and con^rred upon him the honor of knight' 
ing his Masques. Ben Jonson’s disposition is said hood. He was subsequently appointed ambassador 
to have been reserved and saturnine, and his manner to Venice. Tlie year before Ring .James died, Sir 
abrupt and rude ; but under a rough exterior, he Henry Wotton returned home and was appointed to 
concealed a generous heart. His person was so the provostship of his majesty’s ol Eton. He then 
bulky that he is said to have resembled his great entered into holy orders. He had proposed to 
contemporary’s portrait of Sir John Falstaff. himself to write a history of Martin Luther; but in 

this design he was interrupted by Charles the 1st, who 


THOMAS CAREW, 

Thomas Carew was bom in 1589. The place 
of his birth is not exactly ascertained. It was pro- 
bably in Gloucestershire, where his ancestors re- 
sided. He received his education at Oxford. After 
leaving College he tmvelled for the improvement of 
his mind and manners, and came back a finished 
gentleman. On account of his graceful accompliih- 
ments he was received with high favor, at court, and 
was appointed by King Charles the First, gentleman 
of the privy chamber. The greater portion of the re- 
maii.der of his life he appears to have spent in afflu- 
ence and gaiety ; though his last hours were clouded 
with remorse on account of his occasional irregulari- 
ties. He died in 1039. The neatness, sprighlliness, 
point and ingenuity of most of his little poems render 
them fully deserving of even more admiration than 
llfey have obtained. They often want substance, but 
they never want grace. 


SIR HENRY WOTTON. 

Sir Henry WoIton was born in the county of 
Kent in 1668* His family was an ancient and 
honorable one. He was educated at Oxford, where 
he contracted an intimate and lasting friendship 
with Dr. Donne. On leaving college he spent nine 
years in visiting foreign countries. On his return 
to England in his thirtieth year he became Secretary 
to the Earl of Essex, whom he accompanied in two 
naval expeditions against the Spaniards. When the 
Earl fell into disgrace, Sir Henry Wotton precipi- 
tately quitted the kingdom, and took up his residence 
in Florence. Shortly before the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Duke of 1 uscany intercepted certain letters 
that betrayed a design on the part of some Itctliari 
Jesuits to poison the King of Scots. The Duke 
employed Sir Henry Wotton to proceed immediately 
but secretly to Scotland and give the king notice of 
his dagger. Sir Henry was well received by his ma- 
jesty and soon returned again to Florence. On the 
king's accession to the throne of England he sent for 


urged him to wnte a history of England. In this 
undertaking he was checked by a greater power than 
an earthly king. He died in the midst of his labours 
in 1639. There is a fine moral tone in most of his 
productions. 

PHILIP MASSINGER. 

Philip Massinger was born at Salisbury in 1584, 

I His father, Arthur Mas^ingc^, was employed in the 
; family of Henry, the second Earl of Pembroke, not 
as a common servant, but as a respectable retainer. 
That nobleman died in the younger Massinger's six- 
teenth your, and though the father continued in the 
ser\ ice of the succeeding Earl, who was a great patron 
of the muses, our poet failed to obtain the least share 
of his favor. The Earl’s neglect of the dramatist seems 
to have been occasioned by the latter having embraced 
the CuUiolir Religion. At least this reason for such 
liarsh conduct is conjectured by Mr. Gifturd, the % 
poet’s last and be .t editor, who has correctly observed, 
that of his personal history we know little more than 
that he lived uiid ilu'd. He appears to have sufl'ered 
all the inconveniences of poverty, and to have gone to 
his grave with us little aueuiion from mankind as he 
experienced m his liftiime. No stone or inscription 
narked the place where his dust was laid ; and even 
the memorial of his inorlaliiy is given with a pathe- 
tic brevity, which accords but too well with the ob- 
scure and hunibls passages oi his hie : “ j\Iarch ‘JO, 
1630-40, buried Philip Ma.'>singKrf a stranger. ’ 

It is only since Dodslcy’s reprint of our old plays 
and Gifford’s edition of his dramas in four volumes, 
that Massinger has held a high place in the esteem of 
the present generation. His works were so rapidly 
falling into oblivion that Rowe thought it perfectly 
safe to turn tlie materials of Massinger’s Fatal JJow- 
1 y into a new play, and under the name of the Fair 
Penitent to pass it off on the public as a perfectly 
original production. The latter is a popular and 
pleasing play, but Rowe cannot be excused for sup- 
pressing all aliusion to its original source. Massin- 
ger nj>t only suffered from the dishonesty of Rowe, 
but the carelessness of Mr. Warburton, the Herald, 
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in whose hands were no less than fifteen of his plays 
in manuscript. Mr. Warburton placed these trea- 
sures in the hands of an ignorant servant^ and after the 
lapse of some years when he made an inquiry about 
them, he discovered that no less than twelve of them 
liad been destroyed by the cook who had burnt them 
from a motive of economy, not wishing to use more 
valuable paper for culinary purposes. Massinger is 
distinguished for the dignity and liarmony of his verse, 
but excels more m description and declamation than 
in the art of making his characters unfold themselves. ; 
He has no wit, but he Iius occasional humour, and 
his imagery is sometimes vivid and poetical. Niue- j 
teen of his dramas are preserved in Giflbrd\s edition j 
of his works. j 

blr. Monk Mason had remarked the general har- \ 
inony of Massinger’s veihitication, which he pro- ] 
iiounced superior to that of any other writer with tlic* •' 
exception of the generally acknowledged monarch of i 
the English Drama. Mr. Gifford most unreasonably j 
objects to this exception and asserts tliat rhythmical j 
modulation is not in the list of Shakespeare’s merits ! j 
He thinks that Shakespeare has been overrated ; that j 
Ileaumont is as sublime, Fletcher as pathetic, and I 
Jonson a'» n- rvous ; and that irit is the only quality j 
by which he is raised above all competitors ! Here is 
a critic t!ml would have pleased \’oltaire. It would 
have Iieen amusing enough if Mr. Gifford had been 
compelled to give a reason for the faith that was in 
him. He would liave afforded a strong illustration 
of the absurdity and presumption of a mere satirist — 
an acute fault-finder — 

“ A word'catcher that lives on syllables,” ^ 


metre have fewer faults, they have also incomparably 
fewer beauties, and the beauties very rarely indeed 
compete with those of the Prince of Dramatic Poets. 
They have not the same irresistible enchantment. The 
anticipated tones of Massinger always satisfy, but 
never surprise or ravish us. But the wild music of 
Shakespeare is like that of the iEolian harp touched 
by the wandering breeze. It reminds us of the music 
of the genius, wlio, in the habit of a shepherd, ap- 
peared before Mirza on the hills of Bagdad. He had 
a little musical instrument in his hand. As Mirza 
looked towards him, the genius applied it to his lips, 
and began to play upon it. “ The sound of it,'* 
says Mirza, “ ivus exceeding sweet, and wrought into 
a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly^ melodious, 
and altogether different front any thing I had ever 
heard'." The enchanting melody of Shakespeare’s 
softer passages may be described in his own dehglit- 
ful words — 

“ O it come'' o'er the ear, like the sweet South 

That breatUet^ upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour.” 

Coleridge once remarked that he thought he might 
possibly catch the tone and diction of Milton, but 
that Sliakespeare was absolutely inimitable. This 
was a very just and discriminating observation. We 
need be under no apprehension that the music of 
Shakespeare will ever pall upon the ear in conse- 
quence of its frequent repetition by a servile flock of 
mocking birds. It will never be said of him, as it 
was said of Pope, that he 

' ‘ Made poetry a mere mechanic art. 

And every warbler had his tune by heart.” 


attempting to take the measure of such a gigantic 
mind as that of Shakespeare. It is not diflicult to 
understand why a critic who counts syllables upon 
his fingers should prefer the \erse of Massinger to 
that of Shakespeare. It is more uniformly smooth, 
correct, and regular. But it has nothing of the free- 
dom, the variety, and expression that characterize the 
voice of 

** Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child. 

Warbling his native wood-notes wild.” 

There is no occasion to underrate the real merit of 
Massinger’s versification. The march of his verse is 
noble and majestic, and his diction is singularly pure 
and perspicuous. The latter has quite a modern air, 
though writteH two hundred years ago. Perhaps 
both his metre and his diction are preferable to those 
of Jonson ; but in neither respect does he equal 
Shakespeare. For though Massinger’s language and 


The only superiority to Shakespeare lliat can be dis- 
covered in Massinger, is in the greater general clear- 
ness and more sustained dignity of his language, and 
in the judicious abstinence from those puns and 
quibbles which so unhappily deform the pages of a 
writer who would otherwise be almost too perfect for 
humanity. 

The texture of Shakespeare’s composition is some- 
times most vexatiously involved, and tliere are riddles 
in his pages that still remain unsolved by the most 
patient and clear-headed of his commentators. These 
are his weightiest sms, and every school-boy can 
point them out for reprobation ; but, as it is hardly 
necessary to observe, they are redeemed by a galaxy 
of beauties that may be sought in vain in any other 
region of the world of literature. 


* Addison's Vision of Mirza in the ^pettator . 
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Massinger has comparatively few of those fine and 
unaffected strokes of nature, for which Shakespeare 
is so remarkable. The ‘‘ JL/tat man / ne'er pull j/our 
hat ttpan your brows,'* addressed to Macduff when 
he receives the afHicting intelligence of the destruc- 
tion of his family, and endeavours to suppress and 
conceal his agony : — the single exclamation, “ Ah !" 
in Othello, when a lightning-flash of jealousy first 
breaks upon the Moor’s tempestuous soul ; — hi« 

Not a jot, not a jot," when lago observes that he 
is moved ; — the “ Pray you undo thii button," of 
Lear when his heart swells ahiiost to bursting ; — and 
a thousand other simple but most expressive touches 
of a similar kind, are amongst the truly characteristic 
excellencies of Shakespeare and are never to be found 
in the stately lines of Massinger. But yet, if we 
compare Massinger with the Dramatic writers of the 
present day, in whom shall we find his equal ? The 
golden age of the Drama has passed away. Our 
present poets can paint the moods of their own minds 
and can write dramatic poem>, hut not plays. Their 
mirrors reflect ihemi^olves alone. They do not hold 
them uy) to nature and give the very age and body of 
the time, its form and pre«:siire. 

In reviewing the cliuracters in his play, one cannot 
help wondering that Oifford, notwithstanding his i 
narrow views in criticism, should not have seen the | 


WILLIAM J3ROWNE. 

Of the life of this poet we know but little. He 
was born in Devonshire, in 1590. By the patro- 
nage and assistance of William, Karl of Pembroke, 
he was enabled to purchase an estate. He died lu 
1645. 

I William Browne’s “ Brittanius Pastorals" are 
far more fresh and natural than most poems of 
the same kind, and well deserve to be rescued from 
that oblivion into which they seem to be falling. 
They are full of true poetical fancy, and evince a 
lively and just appreciation of the charms of nature. 
Tiie versilicjtiori is fluent and harmonious. Thoiicli 
these yia^storals are somew'hat deficient in human in- 
terest, end are occasionally deformed with extrava- 
gant conceits, they form a vast storehouse of rural 
imagery and description, and it is thoushtthat Milton 
did not disdain to be indebted to Browne's now neg- 
lected pages. 

Browne published his Pastorals in his tweiity- 
ihiid xear. They not only display, as already iiiu- 
mated, great richness and originality ol fanc\, but a 
turn for observation and reflection not a little reinaik- 
ublfe in so \oung a man. Pope’s Pastoral.s were 
juiblished in his twenty-first \car, though it is said 
that they were written earlier. Jt would he an inler- 


imraeasurable inferiority of Massinger to Shakesjicare 
in all the higher attributes of genius. But the cniic 
appears to have been sotal.en up with the resularity of 
Massinger’s plots, the accuracy of his metre and the 
purity of his diction, that he overlooked every consi- 
deration of a W’ei 2 htier and nobler nature. If in 
Shakespeare there are greater faults of style, there are 
far fewer errors of delineation, and in the higl 5 C>t 
sense of the word, he was a more correct writer than 
either Mas.smger liimself, or the learned and laborious 
Jonson. The faults of Shakesyieare are errors of ta^te, 
and not defects of genius. Where the hcaii is to be 
touched or the imagination kindled, he rarely fails. 
Massinger had an intellect of ‘jreat force ; but, like 
Dryden, he had no power over the pathetic. Even 
his eloquence, his most characteristic merit, is the 
eloquence of the mind, and not of the heart. 

It was more than once urged against Shakespeare 
by his competitors as a weighty objection, that ‘‘ na- 
ture was all his art.” It would have served some 
of these writers justly if he had retorted that art was 
all their nature. 

Note, llie Title of Massinger’s play — A N&v 
Way to pay Old Debts — was inadverieniiy onrdued 
in the Selections, CoJ. 267. 


estiug tu'sk to compare minutely liie eclo.:uos of these 
two writers so e«‘Scnlially opjiosed in tlieir cast of 
mind and born at diflerent periods when sucii oppo- 
site slyle> of poetry were in fashion, ’riiere is an 
air ot greater learning m ihose of Pope, and of more 
Hath and originality in those of Browne. In the 
former there i.s not a single new image, but there are 
many ingenious iinitalious of the Oreek and Homan 
classics ; in the laitei there are many fresh transcripts 
from nature, and very few e( hoes of other poets. 
Pope is aitfiil and elegant; Browne is natural and 
free. In smoothness of versification Pope has infi- 
nitely suqiassed his predecessor. Browne’s merit 
consists m the excellence of particular passages, for 
there is no regularity or completeness in his design. 
The reader is often disgusted with his tedious minute- 
ness, his occasional abruptness, his confusion and 
his want of refinement. But his flowers of fancy are 
so fresh and vivid, and are tlirown about in such mag- 
nificent heaps, that a genuine lover of poetry can 
O'. I ilook f» 'jreai deal of less agreeable matter for the 
sake of such rare enjoyments. They who read him 
for his narrative or fable must always be disap- 
pointed. His embellishments, consisting chiefly of 
the most elaborate yet tclicitous comparisons, are 
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always more valuable than the general groundwork 
of his |ioems. 

Browne made his native country — the garden of 
England — the scene of his Pastorals. He is to be 
honored for his courage, his good sense and his 
patriotism, in breaking through the silly custom of 
carrying the British Muse to foreign reiiions in searth 
of beauties that are no where more easily found than 
in our own delightful land. 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

Sir John’ Sucklino was born at Whitton m the 
county of Middlesex in 1C08. He is >aid to have been 
vtry early a prodigy in learning. lie spoke Latin at 
five years of age and wrote it at nine. lie studied at 
iifilher of the Universities, and when his father had 
giwii him all the in^trurtion obtainable under his own 
roof he sent him on his trsuels. In Ins twcntieili year 
he joined the standard of tlie illu.strious Gustavus 
Adolphus, and was present at three battles and five 
'sieges within the space of si.\ inontlis. On his return 
he assoeiatud with men of genius and learning. He 
was well acquainted with Davenant and Ben Jon- 
Ron. He wrote a few plays uhieh are now deser\edly 
forgotten, but lus biief occasional pieces are still 
admired for llieir ease, archness, inoenuity and 
sprighl lines .. When the Civil Wars broke out Sir 
John Suckling eqnij'ped a recunent for the king’s 
service, and sy>ent 1200 pounds (a large sum at that 
day) on their dress and decorations. The regiment 
however behaved ill in an engageinciit with the 
Scotch, and were disgracefully defeated. Tliere was 
much ridicule throwm upon their finery and cowar- 
dice, and Sir John Suckling seems to liave felt it 
deeply. Some biographers say that it shortened his 
existence ; but his death was occasioned by a singu- 
lar accident. Having heard that his valet had robbed 
him and made his escape, he drew on his boots in 
passionate haste, when a nail that was concealed in 
one of them by his faithless servant, pierced his heel, 
and produced a mortification of which he died, in 
)iis 33rd year. 

Sir John Suckling’s personal character was not 
entitled to much respect. It is said that he was a 
gambler, and got certain marks known only to him- 
self fixed on all the cards that came from the great 
card-makers in France. The goddess of his poems 
was Lady Dorset who was so shameless as to boast 
of her familiarities with the poet. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 

William Drummond, a descendant of an ancient 
Scottish family, was born at Hawthornden, bis fa- 
ther’s seat in Scotland, on the 13th of December, 1585. 
He received his education at the University of Edin- 
burgh. At the age of twenty -one he w’ent to France 
to attend Lectures on the civil law ; but he did not 
long prosecute that study. He returned to Scotland 
in 1010, the year in vvhich his father died, and inhe- 
riting tlie paternal estate, he lived as an independant 
gentleman. About six years afterwards he published 
a number of his Sonnets. He became enamoured of 
a very lovely young woman, who accepted iiis offer 
of marriage, but died of a fever on the very day fixed 
for the wedding. This bitter disappointment so 
severely shock(‘d liim that he attempted to relieve his 
mind by a change of scene, and he travelled through 
different countries for eight years. On his return he 
wrote a history of the five James's, kings of Scotland, 
^‘a work abounding,” says Thomas Campbell, “in 
faUe eloquence and slavi>,h principles,” though accord- 
ing to Horace Walpole, Drummond proved himself 
b^ this publication to be one of the best of modern 
historians, and no mean imitator of Lny. The work 
IS now rarely met with. In hi.'; forty -fifth year Drum- 
mond married a young lady in whom he fancied a 
resemblance to his former mi'Jtress, He was so warm 
a Koyalisi, iliai Ins grief at the fate of Charles, is said 
to have shortened his days. He died on the 4th of 
December, 1040, in the sixty-fourth \ear of his age. 

Drummond w’as the first Scottish poet who wrote 
in pure English. His poetry is deficient in strength 
and origimdity, but it is elegant and graceful. He 
was a great admirer and imitator of Petrarch, and 
sometimes not only look a hint from the Italian poets 
but translated entire passages without acknowledg- 
ment. 

It is repoited that Ben Jonson was so great an 
admirer of the genius of Drummond, that he travel- 
led on foot from London to Hawthornden*, to pay 
him n visit of friendship and respect. During 
Ben Jonsoii’s slay with Drummond, the latter 
appears to liave occasionally taken down memo- 
randa of the heads of conversations on literary 
subjects, anik to have accompanied them with 
remarks upon the character of his guest. About 
half a century after Drummond’s death they found 
their way into print, but there is no evidence to show 


* The poet’s residence/* Hawthornden House,” was about 
seven miles from,£dinbui‘gh. 
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that he contemplated their publication. Ben Jon- 
son's host naturally felt so great an interest in his 
guest, that we ought not to be surprised that he 
should have entered in his private diary these reports 
of his conversations and notices of his manners. Some 
of the latter may be rather severe, but no one questions 
their truth, not even Gifford himself, though he so 
madly accuses Drummond of a desire to blast the 
memoiy of his friend . J on son’s manners were rougli , 
dogmatical, and offensive; but Drummond's were 
precisely the reverse*. Mr. Gilford has given no 
shadow of a reason fcr his absurd and ungenerous 
assertion that Drummond inveigled” Jonson into 
his house with the detestable motive he has attribu- 
ted to him. As a writer in 'BlackicootV s Magazine 
has well observed, if this had been Drummond’s object 
he would have painted Ben Jonson in colours far 
more hideous, and would have published his calum- 
nies either in Jonson’s life-time, towards the close 
of which he was comparatively imbecile and feeble 
and not in a condition for a literary warfare, or 
after his death ; — for Drummond survived him near- 
ly twelve years. We cannot conceive any reasona- 
ble cause for a hostile or malignant feeling in Drum- 
mond towards Jonson. The latter’s pedestrian pil- 
grimage from London to Edinburgh, then regarded 
as a formidable undertaking, was as high a compli- 
ment as one poet could well pay to another ; and 
while there is abundant evidence of a reciprocity of 
kind and cordial sentiment between these distinguish- 
ed men, there is nothing Jiat can be construed into 
the slightest indication of an opposite feeling, except 
Drummond's character of Jonson, which (ihough 
drawn with that freedom which almost of itself im- 
plies that it was not intended for publication, and 
those vivid and minute touches that a close intimacy 
with liis subject and a subtle observation would 
naturally inspire), exhibits nothing like jealousy or 

* " He was a tender father, a kind husband, and one who 
would not willingrly giye offence ; a nian of pleasing habits, 
allniing conversation, and strict piety. In addition, he 
was a methodical man, somewhat ^ven to sallies of wit and 
humorous sayings. books in which he noted down the 

vemo of other men os well as his own : had his letters too in 
order ; and preserve whatever struck him as clever in the 
remarks of his companions or correspondents , or pleased him 
in the compositions of his own pen.*’ — CuAningham*s Life 
of Drummond, 

Is it at all strange that such a man and with such habits 
should have recorded the conversations of so celebr.«.ted a 
penon as Ben Jonson ’ Would it not have been more strange 
if he haa omitted to do so ? Yet Mr. Gifford can only attri. 
bate such an act to personal hatred : He calls Drummond 

** an aecompUahed artideer of fraud/’ and characterizes his 
condnet aa the ** blackest perfidy.” 


falsehood, and betrays no motive that is inconsistent 
with the reputation for integrity and honour which 
Drummond is acknowledged to have enjoyed in his 
life-time, and that nobility of mind which may still 
be traced in the works which have so long survived 
him. It is strange that Drummond’s notes upon the 
character of a celebrated contemporary should be so 
harshly censured by a modern critic, at a time when 
a similar practice is so generally tolerated, — when 
the minutest actions and the most trivial observations 
of men of eminence are so commonly recorded by 
their literary associates,— and when the private his- 
tory and the personal peculiarities not only of the 
dead but of the living, are to be met with in every 
periodical that is adapted to the public taste. 

It is said that Ben Jonson wrote a poem descriptive 
of his journey to Scotland w'hich was inadvertently 
burned with other papers at his death. Perhaps this 
accident is unfortunate for the memory of Drummond, 
and the poem might have included much intereslin«g 
and valuable evidence as to the manner in which these 
two eminent contemporaries met and parted. 

With respect to the character of Drummond’s 
poetry, the critics are at variance. Phillips, the 
nephew of Milton, who is supposed to have often 
echoed the sentiments of his immortal relative, speaks 
of Drummond’s sonnets in the following terms. 

” To say that these poems are the effects of a genius 
the most polite and verdant that ever the Scottish nation 
produced, althongti it be a recommendation not to be 
rejected, (for it is well known that that country hath 
afforded many rare and admirable wits, ) yet it is not the 
highest that can be given him ; for should 1 aiKrm that 
neither Tasso nor Guarini. nor any of the most neat and 
reliiitd spirits of Italy, nor e^en the choicest of our Eng- 
lish poets, can challenge lo themselves any ad\antages 
above him, it could not be judged any attribute superior 
to what he deserves.” 

But these sentiments nre evidently the original and 
exclusive property of Phillips himself; for it is not 
to be credited that Milton, however he may have 
recognised the real merits of Drummond, would have 
sanctioned such extravagant commendation. 

There are certainly passages in Drummond’s 
poetry the style and tone of which seem to have 
suggested some of the poetry of Milton, who, though 
he did not perhaps rate Drummond so highly as 
some have done, appears to have read him with 
uitention and delight. There is an Italian air in 
much of the poetry of Drummond that would natu- 
rally be pleasing lo an Italian scholar like Milton. 
Dr. Symmons, in speaking of the poet of Hawthom- 
den as the earliest writer of the true Sonnet, observes 
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that he was the peculiar object of Milton's applause 
and imitation." The author of Paradise Lost, 
however, in no instance condescended to become an 
imitator in which he did not ihimeasurably excel his 
models. His feeling for the beautiful and the true 
was so generous and ardent, that he would recognize 
merit even in less worthy pages than those of Drum- 
mond ; but he invested the thoughts of others with 
the light of his own master-spirit, and gave them a 
glory which belonged originally to himself. Drum- 
mond has not been imitated by Milton alone. The 
comparative obscurity into which he has fallen, and 
the undeniable beauty of his productions, have tempt- 
ed many modem authors to rifle his poetic treasures. 
Pope has not only stolen his thoughts, but imitated 
his versification. In his Eloisa to Abelard is the 
following line. 

“ The crime was common, common be the pain.” 

This is a very close imitation of the first line of one 
of Drummond's sonnets : 

"The grief was common, common were the cries.” 

Pope rarely hesitated to borrow a beautiful thouubt 
or an elegant turn of words, because be knew that 
he could generally make them his own by some ex- 
quisite improvement. In the following hues, how- 
ever, he has not surpassed his model. 

“ To virgins, flowers ; to sunburnt earth, the raiu ; 

To mariners, fair winds amidst the main ; 

Cool shades to pilgrims, which hot glances burn. 

Are not so pleasing as thy ble««i return.” 

Papers Pastorals. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirsty swain. 

Not balmy sleep to laborers faint with pain ; 

Not showers to larks, or sunshine to the bee. 

Arc half so charming as thy sight to me.” 

Drummond^ s Fourth Feasting. 

Gray also seems to have read and imitated him. 

** Far from the madding worlding's hoarse discords.” 

Drummond. 

** Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife.*’ 

Gray*s Elegy. 

It was Drummond’s poem of Fourth Feasting of 
which Ben Jonson envied him the authorship. It is 
not, however, hit miscellaneous poems which are 
now the most admired. In these he has many supe- 
riors, but there are few early writers of the Anglo- 
Italian sonnet who maybe compared with him in 
that particular class of composition. With the 
€xceptioD of the illegitimate couplet close, the dis- 
position of the rhymes is after the strict Italian 
model. Though quite Petiarchan in their tone, 
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they also occasionally evince the autlior’s admi- 
ration of the style of his English predecessors and 
contemporaries. It is certain that he was familiar 
with the Sonnets of Shakespeare ; for in his list of 
books read by him in 1606 he gives the ** Passion- 
ate Pilgrim,” which was the title of our great Dra- 
matic Bard’s first collection of sonnets. This was 
no doubt the surreptitious edition published by Jag- 
gard in 13^9. The Rev. Alexander Dyce, in his 
Aldine edition of Shakespeare’s poems, erroneously 
asserts that they were first printed in 1609. Drum- 
mond's sonnets are superior to Shakespeare’s as 
sonnets, however inferior to them us poems : that 
is to say, they are more rigidly constructed ac- 
cording to the laws of the sonnet, and have more 
unity and point, and are altogether better finished ; 
but they have less richness and originality of thought, 
and comparatively few of those bold felicities of ex- 
pression in which Shakespeare surpasses all other 
poets. Considered merely as sonnets, they are almost 
equal to those of Milton and of Wordsworth ; but 
they have neither the sublime energy of the one, nor 
the profound sentiment of the other. Nor are they, 
indeed, so strictly legitimate in the disposiUon of the 
rhymes. But in grace, ingenuity, delicacy, and ten- 
derness, they are not surpassed by any sonnets in 
the language. Drummond may justly be styled the 
British Petrarch. 

It is much to be regretted that Drummond did 
not regularly translate the whole of Petrarch’s sonnets. 
No British poet could have done them more justice. 
Mr. Campbell would say that we have sonnets 
enough already in the English language ; and as far 
as their number only is referred to, it must be ad- 
mitted ; but this elegant exotic has perhaps not 
yet been brought to perfection in our country, and 
both its intrinsic merits and the labors of its cultiva- 
tors have been often very unfairly treated by the 
critics, notwithstanding the authority in its favor of 
such names as Shakespeare, Drummond, Milton, and 
Wordsworth. 

The old comparison of the sonnet to the bed of 
Procrustes, was first used by Ben Jonson, and 
it has been regularly repeated by every opponent 
of the sonnet since his time. The objection to 
its limits lias been successfully answered by an ex- 
planation that it equally applies to all other forms 
of verse. There must be a limit of some kind 
or other ; and it would be difficult to give a reason 
why Spenser’s favorite stanza is restricted to nine lines 
that would not be equally cogent in defence of 
Petrarch’s stanza of fourteen. A sonnet does not 
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necessarily stand alone any more than a Spenserian 
stanza, and a long poem may be constructed of the 
one as well as of the other. It has been found, 
indeed, that the sonnet on account of its greater length 
may be more easily rendered independent and com- 
plete in itself thin the Spenserian stanza, which, 
however, is subjected to much the same rules. The 
sense ought to conclude with the last line, which 
should wind up with point, emphasis, and fulness. 
A fresh subject cannot properly be introduced into 
the middle of it. It is the opinion of the Italian 
critics, that a single sentiment or emotion may be 
more happily de\ eloped in a sonnet than in any other 
form of verse : and it seems as if its limits were par- 
ticularly well calculated for the purpose. If it were 
longer, the leading idea would be weakened by too 
much diffusion ; and if it were shorter, there might 
be too much compression and a consequent failure 
in point of perspicuity and completeness. 


RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Richard Crashaw was one of those of our 
elder poets from whom Pope occasionally borrowed 
a good thought, and worked it into his own more 
polished verses. The date of his birth is not posi- 
tively known. Mr. George Ellis thinks it was 
1615. He was ejected from the University of Cam- 
bridge, where he was a fellow of Peierhouso, by the 
parliamentary army in 1644. After his ejection, he 
went to France, renounced the religion of the Church 
of England and embraced the Roman Catholic faith. 
The poet Cowley saw him in Pans in a state of great 
distress, and introduced him to the exiled Queen of 
Charles the 1st, who gave him letters of recommenda- 
tion to persons in Italy, by which means he was ap- 
pointed Secretary to one of the Roman Cardinals, and 
was made a canon of the Church of Loretto. He 
died of a fever in 1650. Crashaw’s original verses 
are full of extravagant conceits ; buHn the midst of 
all their irregularities there are unequivocal indica- 
tions of true poetical genius. Some of his translations 
are admirable, and show an extraordinary command 
over the resources of the language. The well known 
line which lias been attributed to Dryden and other 
poets, 

Lympba pudica Deum vidit et erubuit ; 

The modest water saw its God and blushed, 

first appeared in a volume of Crashaw’s Latin poems 
published in 1634. 


WILLIAM HABINGTON. 

William Habington was bom in 1605 of a 
Roman Catholic family. His mother was daughter 
to Lord Morley, and is reported to have written the 
famous letter of warning wiiich led to the discovery 
of the Gunpowder Plot. The poet married a daugh- 
ter of Lord Powis, and it is to this lady that his 
poems under the title of Cuslara were all addressed. 
These poems have much tenderness of sentiment and 
elegance of diction. Habington wrote a History of 
Edward the IV. and Observations upon History. 
He died November 13, 1654. 


RICHARD LOVELACE. 

Richard Lovelace, son of Sir William Lovelace 
of Woolwich, in Kent, was born in 1610. After hav- 
ing served in the army, he returned to his native 
county and took possession of his paternal estate 
worth 500/. ]>er annum. He was deputed by llie 
county of Kent to present a petition to the House of 
Commons in fa\or of the king, and got thrown mto 
prison for Ins trouble. It was during this confine- 
ment that he wrote his Song to Althea. He spent 
his whole fortune in support of llie Royal cau>e, and 
at last died (in 1658) in extreme want at a mean 
lodging in an obscure lane in London. 


ROBERT HERRICK. 

Robert Herrick was bom in Londonm the year 
1591. His father was a coldsmith. The poet’s best 
known publication, entitled Htiperidei^ ; or Wor/cs 
both Human and Divine^ was published in 1648. He 
was presented by Charles the First to the vicarage of 
Dean ^rior in Devonshire, from which he was ejected 
during the civil war. He subsequently resided in 
London, where it is supposed he died, but in what 
year is not even conjectured. Some of liis longer 
poems are unreadable, but most of his brief lyrics 
are remarkably sprightly, fanciful, and harmonious. 
Many of them are characterized by a true Anacre- 
ontic spirit. Some of his graver effusions have con- 
siderable tenderness and a fine moral tone. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY. * 

Abraham Cowley was born in London in 1618* 
His father, who was the son of a grocer, died before 
the birth of tlie poet. His mother though struggling 
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witli poverty, was extremely ambitious to give her 
son a literary education, and contrived to procure his 
admission as a king's scholar at Westminster school. 
He afterwards obtained a scholarship at Cambridge. 
He gave very early indications of genius. He began 
to write verses at the age of 1 3 and published them 
at 15. In 1643 he was ejected by the parliament 
from that university because he had distinguished 
himself by the warmth and boldness of his loyalty. 
He then went for awhile to Oxford, where he pub- 
lished a satire called Tftt Puritan and the Papists 
When Oxford was surrendered to the Parliament he 
followed the Queen to Paris as Secretary to the Earl 
of St. Albans, and during an absence of ten years 
abroad he was employed in decyphering the letters 
thid passed between the King and Queen. He re- 
turned to England in 1656, when he was seized and 
imprisoned ; but though it appeared on examination 
that he bad been mistaken for another person, he was 
not released without the security of a thousand guineas 
from Dr. Scarborough. On the death of Cromwell he 
weii^” again to France where he remained till the Re- 
storation. On that event his services were not very 
gratefully remembered ; for when he applied for an 
appointment which he had been promised by both 
Charles the 1st and Charles the 2nd, die Lord 
Chancellor told liim that his pardon was his reward. 
Because he had lived peacefully for a time under 
Croniweirs government his loyalty was suspected. 
It wu^ thought also a bad sign of his respect for regal 
uuthority dial he had published an Ode to Brutus. 
He became disgusted with public life and sighed for 
rural reliremeiit. He at hist, however, by the in- 
fluence of the Duke of Buckingliam and the Earl of 
St. Albans, obtained a competence of about 300/. a 
year from a lease of the Queen’s land, which enabled 
him to gratify his eager desire for the quiet of a 
country life. He retired to Barn-elms and afterwards 
to Chertsey, in Surrey. He did not long, however, 
enjoy his retirement. According to his friend. Dr. 
Sprat, who wrote a history of his life, he died of a 
severe cold caught by staying one evening too late in 
the field to give some directions to his labourers. His 
death occurred on the 28th of July, 1667, in the 49th 
year of his age. He was buried with great ceremony 
in Westminster Abbey near the ashes of Chaucer and 
Spenser. His personal character was singularly ami- 
able. King Charles when he heard of his death de- 
clared, “ that Mr. Cowley had not left a better man 
behind him in England.*’ 

Cowley’s longest poetical work is The Davidcis, a 
sacred poem on the troubles of David; in four 


books. The plan of the work is incomplete ; for he 
had designed to extend it to 12 books. It is a dreary 
task to peruse it. It has little poetical beauty, and 
is full of false wit and the most absurd conceits. His 
Pindaric Odes are his most celebrated productions, 
but they are greatly more talked of than read. 
Here and there they exhibit a striking thought or an 
ingenious fancy, but they have not much genuine fire, 
and the versification could hardly be worse. The most 
agreeable specimen of Cowley’s poetical genius is the 
Chronicle.” His Anacreontics also are extremely 
elegant and lively, and are still read with pleasure. 
Cowley, had he trusted more to truth and nature, 
would have been a far greater poet, for he was by no 
means deficient in imagination and feeling: but his 
perverted taste and diversified learning tempted him, 
in compliance with the fashion of the time, to seek 
for such extraneous ornaments as rather surprise us 
with their oddity than please us with their fitness. 
He was the best, however, of that class of writers 
which Johnson has not very happily styled the Me- 
taphysical School of Poets'^, but his able and judici- 
ous criticism upon its characteristic features in his 
Life of Cowley is highly interesting and instructive. 
Whatever may be the fate of Cowley’s poetry there 
can be but one opinion of his prose. It is exquisitely 
easy and natural, and gives us a far more just and 
delightful idea of the author’s personal character 
than is communicated by his verse. His poetry 
is now little known to the general reader who 
will seldom lake the trouble to dwell upon excel- 
lencies that are thickly surrounded with defects. A 
new edition of his works is rarely called for. In his 
own day his peculiarities were popular, but no poetry 
will long continue to please that has more art than 
nature. We soon grow weary of far-fetched illustra- 
tions and cold extravagance. The poetry of Cowley 
had lost its attractions in the time of Pope, who asks, 
Who now reads Cowley ? If he pleases yet 
Ilis moral pleases, not his pointed wit. 

Forgot his Epic, nay Pindaric art, 

Yet still 1 love the language of his heart. 


SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT. 

Sir William Davenant was born at Oxford in 
1605. He was the son of a wealthy vintner who 
kept tlie Crown Inn, a house frequented by ShaKe- 


♦ Perhaps Johnson took the hint of this designation from 
Dryden, who in speaking of Donne, says, ** he aftects the 
metaphysict'^ 
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speare in his aniiuul journies from London to War- 
'wickshire. His mother uas exceedingly heautiful, 
and very elegant both in her conversation and ad- 
dress. Davenant himself in his jocose moments 
used to insinuate that Shakespeare was his father. 
One day when he said he was going to see his god- 
father Shakespeare, he was cautioned not to take 
God*s name in vain. The great dramatic bard, it is j 
said, took much notice of him and encouraged his j 
very early attempts in poetry. He had not, however, 
long the benefit of the advice or assistance of so dis- 
tinguished a friend. Shikespeare died when Dave- 
iiant was only ten ^ears of age, and llie boy-poet 
wrote some verses to his memory. 1 1 is tragedy of 
Alhoviney King of the Komhards was his first play, 
and being acted with great success, it brought him 
into notice. He succeeded Ben. Jonson as Poet 
l-aureate. Thomas May, the poet and historian was 
his unsuccessful competitor for the laurel. Ills life 
was strangely varied. He was first a page to the Duch- 
ess of Richmond — then he became manager of a the- 
atre — then a general of ordnance (and was knighted 
for his services at tlie siege of Gloucester;, and then 
an envoy from the Queen to King Charles the 1st. 
During a residence abroad he collected a body of men 
and set sail for the new colony of Virginia. He was 
intercepted by one of the Parliament ships, and cuii- 
fined in Cowes Castle and afterwards in the Tower. 
He owed his life to the grateful interference of two 
Aldermen, whom in his military capacity he had ar- 
rested, but generously gaie them an opportunity to es- 
cape. Milton, it is said, also in ide an appeal in his 
favor, and Davenant retunied the kindness at the Re- 
storation by a similar piece of service. On bis libe- 
ration he einployod himself in a zealous attempt to 
restore the stage tons former influence. He, it was, 
who first iulioduced painted scenery, and obtained 
female perfornicrs, \\liose parts were before Ins time 
supported by young men. Davenanl's own plays 
enjoyed a temporary success, but they are now all 
forgotten, lie died in 166b. 

Davenant was a remarkably handsome man until 
he lost his nose by a dishonorable disease —an afflic- 
tion which exposed him to the poetical raillery of 
Sir John Suckling in his Sessions (f the Poets*^ 

The best knowm of Davenant's works is a long 
Epic Poem entitled Gondibert, which has been much 
praised and little read. It is the production 0 ^“ a 
vigorous mind ; but with many energetic passages, it 
is upon the whole a tedious poem ; and though 
Dr. Aiken a few years ago made an attempt tn recall 
it to public notice it is fast sinking into oblivion. 


SIR JOHN DENHAM. 

Sir John Dcmiam was born in Dublin in 1615. 
Ills father was chief baron of the Irish Exchequer ; 
and two years afterwards being appointed one of the 
barons of the Exchequer in England brought his son 
with him from his native country and educated him 
in London. In 1631 our poet was sent to Oxford 
where “ being looked upon as a slow, dreaming 
young man, addicted more to gaming than study, 
they could never imagine he could ever enrich the 
world with the i.«!sue of his brain, as he afterwards 
did.” After three years* residence at ilie university 
he was lemovcd to Lincoln's Inn, where though he 
seemed to apply himself to the common law, he did 
not get nd of his unhappy fondness for gambling 
His father at last lost all patience and seriously 
threutened to disinherit him. This checked linn for 
a w'hile, and to prove the sincenty of his repeii lance 
he wrote an essay on the vice of gaming; bnlwhen 
two years afterwards his father died, Ins old propen- 
sity returned with double Molenee, and lie speedily 
squandered his patrimony. In 101*2 he published 
Ills tragedy of The Sophj/y a poor porformanee, but 
which was not ill recened, and helped to bring him 
into notice as a follow'or of the muses. He was soon 
after appointed liigh Sheriff oi Surrey and made Go- 
\ernorof I’arnliam C’•a^lle for the King ; but lie re> 
signed In'! appointment and joined ti.ekingat Oxford, 
where he published his best woik, Coopers Hill. 
An attempt was made to deirand him of die uient 
of this [foem by spreading a leport, that he had 
bouiiht It of a elcMgyman for forty pounds. When 
llie excellence of a work can no longer be disputed, 
die casting a doubt upon its authorship is the last 
resource of literary envy. Addison, Akenside, Pope, 
and (iardi were all treated in a similar manner by 
malignant and unfair o]qjonenls. 

With them most audiors stCvii their woiks oi buy, 

Garth did not write his own Dispensary. 

Ill the civil w^ars he served the king in the dangerous 
employment of carrying the correspondence of the 
Royal family. In 1648 he is said by Anthony Wood, 
to have conveyed .lames Duke of York from London 
to France, and delivered him there to the Queen and 
Ibmce of Wales. Clarendon Jiouever asserts that 
tiie Duke went off with Colonel Barnfield only, who 
CO. rived the means of his escajie. At the Restora- 
tion he was made surveyor of die king’s buildings 
in succession to Inigo Jones, and at the coronation he 
received the honor of knighlliood. By this time he 
seems to have grown more prudent, and he saved 
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money from liis appointment, but his latter days were ' 
rendered miserable by an unfortunate marriage, and | 
he was afflicted with a temporary derangement of j 
mind, an infirmity which Butler made the subject of 
ungenerous ridicule in a ])oem in which he repeats 
the mean report of the purchase of Cooper's IlilL 
On recovering the u«e of his undcrsiaiKling, he wrote 
his verses on the death of Cowley whom he did not 
long survive. He died on the Hnh of March, 1008. * 
The poetry of Denham has hcLMi celebrated by Pope ' 
for its strength. It has certainly considerable- fiecdom 
and vigour both of thought and exprcssicn, though it ; 
IS occasionally somewhat obscure, and is deficient in 
the lighter graces. ! 

GEORGE WITHER. 

Groiicr. Wi iiier was born in lottB, at Bentwortb 
ill Hampshire. At 10 he was sent to Oxfonl ; but 
as nis family, tliough once opulent, where in narrow ' 
i-ircuinstances, he was soon called lioine to liold the 
]);ough. With all hi-> passionate udiniralion ol the 
country lie had no inclination for tins nusiic omploy- 
niciit, and went to London to seek his fortune at ’ 
cjurt, V 'v :» he found that he could not v^eli be a 
successful court er and yet ])r< >erve an lionesi inde- 
pendence, be gave vent to his disappoinlnient and dis- 
gust in a satire entitled JhosLS ivhipt and strii t, 
for v\lnch he was committed to prison for scleral 
months. V, hik in confinement he wrote his best poem, 
the Shepherd's Uniiting. llis poetry at last gained 
him friends. In 1639 he was a captain of horse in 
the- expedition against the Sfols, but wlicu the ci\il , 
wars broke utit, he sold all lie possessed to raise a j 
troop of horse for the parliament, and soon afterwards ' 
rose to the rank of major. In 1642 he was appoint- ; 
ed by parliament to the command of Faniham Castle. 
He gave up the place, with no great honor, to Sir 
William Waller, and found it necessary to publish a 
defence of his own conduct. He was afterwards 
taken prisoner by the Royalists, but Denham is said 
to have solicited that the king would not hang him, 
for as long as Wither lived, he (Denliam) could not 
be accounted the worst poet in England. He was 
afterwards appointed by Cromwell major-general of 
all the horse and foot in the county of Surrey. At 
the Restoration he was deprived of his estate, and 
because he publicly remonstrated with somewhat too 
much freedom, he w'os condemned to endure ii three 
years’ imprisonment. He died in 1G69 aged seventy- 
nine. Though it was his bad fortune to be perpetu- 
ally embroiled in some dispute, he is said to liave been 


an amiable and honest man. His verse is an odd 
compound of genuine poetry, and the merest doggrel. 
It is said that he could make verses as fast as he could 
wTite them down — “ a fatal facility,” which led him 
to imagine ihul where there wus no difficulty there 
was much inspiration. Any one can write verses 
with rapidity w'ho is convinced that he is producing 
poetry when the lines “ clink at the end.” But amidst 
a vast mass of carelessly measured prose set off with 
rhyme, Wither's has occasional passages that display 
a fine poetic fervor. If he had ie.ss easily satisfied 
himself he would have more easily satisfied his 
readers. 


JOHN MILTON. 

.lon\ Mii.tov was born in London, Decem- 
ber the 9tli, 1608. His family was an anci- 
ent one. In bis sixteenth year lie was sent to 
Cam bridge. He was at this time eminently skilled 
in the Latin tongue. He is said to have been the 
fii.<i Englishman who wrote Latin verses with clas- 
sic elegance. When he left the university he returned 
to his fatlicr, then residing at Horton in Buckiiif:* 
hainshiie, wiili whom he lived five years, in which 
tune he lead all the Gieek and Latin authors. It 
was not long after he left the University that he 
wrote Ills Comas, I' Allegro, 11 Venscroso Lpcidas. 
In the following year he went abroad and visited 
IIuuo Grotiu’^, ibeu residing at the Trench court. 
From France he went to Italy where he was re- 
ceived with great utteiitiori. He visited Galileo, 
then a prisoner in the Inquisition. Hearing of llie 
political disturbances in England he hastened home 
to lake his share in the struggle of his countrymen 
for liberty and riglit. As bis father's income was 
narrow, Milton established a school in London for 
ins own support. In 1641 be published a “ Treatise of 
Reformation” against the established Churcli. In the 
following year he produced “ The Reason of Cliurch 
(joverument against Prelacy,” in winch he expresses 
witli calm confidence a high opinion of his own 
])Owers, and intimates a hope tliat by “ labour and 
intent study’' be may “ leave something so written to 
after limes, as they should not willingly let it die.” lu 
his thirty-fifth year he married the daughter of Mr. 
Powell, a Justice of the Peace in Oxfordshire, llis 
wife does not seem to have been very well fitted to 
be the companion of sucli a man, and, finding her 
home dull, was glad to accept of an invitation from 
her friends. The lady had hide inclination to return, 
and paid no attention to her husband’s letters ofiecull. 
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IJe dispatched a messenger to her who was sent back 
with contempt. Her father was a zealous Royalist^ 
and probably tlie daughter imbibed his ^hatred of 
Milton’s republicanism. Mr. Fenton observes, that 
the marriage is more to be wondered at than the 
separation. Milton repudiated his wife for disobedi- 
ence, and soon after published The Doctrines and 
Discipline of Divorce’' to justify himself for putting 
away his wife, without any legal form. In this work 
he undertakes to prove that die Scripture sanctions 
a divorce whenever a man and his wife find it im- 
possible to live together in tranquillity and mutual 
kindness. The clergy were so much dissatisfied with 
his book that they occasioned huii to be called before 
the Lords, who however, soon dismissed him. 
Conceiving that he had a right to put away for ever 
the wife who had thus defied him, he paid his ad- 
dressas to the daughter of a Doctor Davis. One day 
on a visit to a friend, he was surprised to see his wife 
come from another room and implore forgiveness on 
her knees. His heart relented. About this time he 
published his tract on Education and his “ Areopa- 
gitica, a speech of Mr. John Milton for the liberty of 
unlicensed printing." His next viork was the Tenure 
of Kings and Mughtrates, in which he justified the 
execution of King Charles the First. He was soon 
after this appointed Latin Secretary to the Common- 
wealth. In 1645 he published a collection of his 
Latin and English poems, including the Allegro and 
Fenservso, Charles the Second, while in Holland, 
engaged Salmasiua, a nu n of vast learning, to write a 
defence of Monarchy. The lask was soon finished 
and was published in 1649 under the title of Defensio 
Regia. To this Milton wrote an answer entitled Pra 
Fopnlo AngUcano Defensio^ for which he was re- 
warded with a thousand pounds. In 1G52 he buried 
bis wife, who died of a consumption not long after 
the birth of her fourth child. About tlie .same time 
he lost his eyesight by a gutta serena. His eyes had 
always been naturally weak, and lie himself tells us 
that from 12 years of age he hardly ever left his stu- 
dies or went to bed before midnight. Even stronger 
eyes and a better constitution might have given way 
before this early and unceasing literary toil. He was 
subject to frequent head-aches. W hen Cromwell 
took the reins of Government in his own hands Mil- 
ton still held his office. Notwithstanding his loss of 
^ight he could yet select and obtain a wife. In a 
short time after the death of his first wife he married 
the daughter of Captain Woodstock. The lady died 
in childbed about a year after. At the Restoration, 
Milton absconded, feeling himself to be in no slight 


danger, ft is said that he gave out a report of his 
death and had a public funeral procession. He was 
protected, however, by the Act of Oblivion. The po- 
litical storm being over, he married a third wife, the 
daughter of a Mr. Minshull. She was recommend- 
ed to him by his friend Doctor Paget, but she seems 
to have been an illiterate person who was quite in- 
sensible of Milton’s greatness. She survived her 
illustrious husband several years. He now occupied 
himself in the composition of the Paradise Lost, which 
w'as first published in 1667. For this wonderful 
production, tlie noblest Poem in the language, he 
received but five pounds, with a contingent agreement 
that he should be paid ten pounds more on the sale 
of two thousand copies. Ills widow subsequently 
sold the whole of the copyright for eight pounds. 
In 1671 he published Paradise Regained which was 
suggested by Elwood the Quaker, who observed to 
him, “ Thou hast said much upon Paradise Lost : 
but what hast thou to say to Paradise Found." Of 
tJiese two great poems, Paradise Regained was the 
favorite of the author, though it is so much less valu- 
ed by the public. Milton died in London, on the 
10th of November, 1674, at the age of sixty-six. A 
monument has been erected to him in Westminster 
Abbey, but his remains were laid next to the grave 
of his father in the chancel of St. Giles at Cripplegate. 

Milton was eminently beautiful in his person, 
and used to be called the Lady of Clirist’s College. 
His stature was about the middle size, and his limbs 
were well proportioned. His complexion was clear and 
delicate, and his long light brown hair was parted on 
his forehead and hung down upon his shoulders. He 
himself tells us that his eyes were blue. He was 
abstemious in his diet and had a strong aversion for 
spirituous liquors. His manner was affable and 
open and his conversation cheerful and instructive. 
His favorite author was Homer whom he was advis- 
ed to translate, but he thought the task beneath 
him. He was born, he said, to be a speaker of 
what God made his own and not a translator. Dr. 
Johnson has given a roost unfavorable account of 
Milton’s disposition, but later and less prejudiced 
writers have shown how little the eminent bio- 
grapher of our poets is to be trusted when speak- 
ing of a roan who was strenuously opposed to 
every attempt to shackle the mind on the great ques- 
tions of politics and religion. Milton was a genuine 
patriot and a truly pious man. The leading trait 
of his persona] character was that noble fortitude 
under the ills of life which made him ‘‘ content 
' though blind." It is truly surprizing that Dr. John- 
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sou should have been insensible to the magnanimity of 
mind and the serene patlios which inspire the noble 
sonnets on his loss of sight. Milton had no children 
by his second and third wives, but he had three 
daughters and one son by his first. The daughters 
alone survived him. The two youngest used to read 
to him in eight languages though they understood 
nothing but English. Of Milton’s mighty powers as 
a poet It is almost needless to offer any remarks. liis 
sublimity of conception and force of style are univer- 
sally acknowledged. Even Dr. Johnson reluctantly 
aiiknowledges the strength and grandeur of the only 
great Epic Poet of whom our country can boast; 
iliough he betrays a perverse and ill concealed plea- 
sure in the discovery and exposure of the imperfec- 
iioiii! ill tlie Paradise Lost, occasioned by the incon- 
gn.oiis mixture of matter and spirit in the machinery. 
Milton’s subject was at once the noblest and most 
difficult that could possibly have been selected, and 
\vhut*ner may be the defects of the execution, they 
are, generally speaking, such as could have been 
avoided by no human powers. Sublimity of con- 
ception was the most characteristic quality of Mil- 
loo V mind, yet tlicro are passages of profound but 
quiet patlK'j i. many of liis poems that touch us like 
the tears of a in tnly spirit, unused to the melting 
mood ; and he sometimes exhibits a most delicate ap- 
preciation of the minutest beauties of external nature. 
Johnson speaks contemptuously of most of his smaller 
poems as i.'' they were deplorably deficient in grace 
and finish. The truth is that the critic had an ear that 
could take pleasure ni no veises that were not count- 
able on the fingers, and a certain mechanical exact- 
ness was to im the finest music of wliich verse is 
capable. The uniform smoothness of Waller was to 
him more delightful than those exquisitely v'uricd 
harmonies — those Lydian airs “ with many a winding 
bout of linked sweetness long drawm out,” which, 

Take the prisoned soul 

And Up it in Elysium. 

Strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of death. 

There is a blended sweetness and force in the diction 
and numbers of Milton's smaller poems that we must 
look for in vain in all other writers except Shake- 
speare. Milton’s heroic blank verse and Shakespeare’s 
dramatic verse are the best in the language of their 
several kinds. They are the only English poets who 
may be considered perfect masters of unrhymed 
versification, by far the most difficult form of poetical 
composition* 


JOHN MARVELL. 

John Marvell was born at Hull in York- 
shire, in the year 1620. lie was admitted into 
Trinity College Cambridge, in 1633. He had 
not been long at the university when some Jesuits 
used their utmost efforts to convert him to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. They so far succeeded as to 
induce him to quit College and accompany them to 
London. His father at last found him in a booksel- 
ler’s shop, and after convincing him that he had 
acted imprudently, prevailed upon him to return to 
Cambridge. In 1640 his father, who was a clergy- 
man, embarked on the Humber in company with a 
youthful pair whom he was about to join together 
in matrimony at Barrow in Lincolnshire. Though 
there was no appearance of bad weather, the old 
gentleman had a strange presentiment of danger.* lie 
threw his cane on shore, and cried out, Ho ! for 
Heaven !” A storm came on and the whole company 
penshed. The gentleman whose daughter was to 
have been married adopted Marvell as his son. When 
Marvell had finished his education at Cambridge be 
travelled through the most polite parts of Europe. 
Ills first appearance in public life at home was as 
assistant to Milton when he was Latin Secretary to 
Cromwell. In 1660 he was elected a representative 
of the town of Hull, and was the last member of 
parliament who received, according to ancient custom, 
a regular allowance from his constituents. He was 
no orator but his opinion was always highly valued. 
Prince Rupert had so much regard for his advice, 
that whenever he voted on the popular side it used 
to be said tliat the prince liad been with his tutor. 
Though he was warmly opposed to government, it is 
said that King Charles the Second took great delight 
in his conversation, and fancying that so agreeable a 
companion could hardly be an inflexible patriot 
endeavoured to win him with a bribe. He sent the 
Lord Treasurer to Marvell's lodgings with a handsome 
pecuniary compliment and an expression of the 
king's desire to give him an employment Marvell 
humorously proved his independence by calling his 
servant to testify that a leg of mutton had served him 
for three successive dinners. The king’s proffered 
favours were firmly but respectfully rejected. At 
the time that he evinced this noble sledfastness of 
mind, Marvell was by no means in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and after refusing a thousand pounds 
from the king was compelled to borrow a guinea 
from a friend. liis political pamphlets and his 
public conduct gained him many bitter and ungene- 
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rous enemies amongst those whom no honest man the company of lUichester. The trick he is reported 
would wish to number in the list of his friends, and to have played upon Charles the Second, or the 
he was frequently threatened with assassination. It Merry Monarch, as he is sometimes culled, was less 
is supposed that he was at last poisoned in the 58th objectionable. In one of the king’s noctural rambles 
year of his age. As a poet he does not maintain a in company with Rochester, the latter suddenly and 
very lofty rank, but some of his pieces possess secretly left his majesty in the house by himself, and 
considerable elegance and beauty. He may always ! as the king was unprovided with money he was cx- 
be perused with pleasure ; especially when the reader . posed to the most ridiculous insults and suspicion, 
bears in mind liis noble patriotism and inflexible in- j This anecdote has been made the subject of a popular 
legrily. | play. Such a life as Rochester’s could not be a long 

■ one. He died, wdth all the feebleness of age, in his 

I thirty-third year, and not witliout many stings of 

conscience, and a sincere repentance. His poems 


JOHN WILMOT. EARL OF ROCHESTER. 

John W ilmot, Eari. or Rochester, one of the 
most profligate of the wits of Cliarles the Second’s 
reign, was born at Ditchley, in Oxfordshire, in 
1647. XV hen he had finished his education he | 
travelled through France and Italy, and at his 
return was made gentleman of the Bedchamber j 
to the king, and coiiirolUr of Woodstock Park. In 


are generally stained with olisceniiy, but it can- 
not be denied that they arc sometimes smart and 
clever. XValpole calls him “ a man whom the muses 
were fond to inspire and ashamed to avow.” Hi.s 
well known character occasioned many prurient pro- 
ductions 10 be un)u>lly ascribed to him, so that his 
memory lias been loaded wiili o'dicr men's sins be- 
sides his own. 


1665 he went to sea with the Earl of Sandw’ich who ; 


was sent against the Dutch East India fleet, and 
showed extraordinary courage in the attack that was 
made on the port of Bergen in Norway, when the 
Dutch fleet took shelter there. XVhen it was diffi- 
cult to induce any other person to carry a me.<*sace 
from one ship to another, Lord Rochester a oluiiteered 
the duty, and proceeded in an open boat through a 
thick shower of shot. After his return to England, 
he got into disgraceful broils, in which lie evinced 
a degiee of cowardice that was strangely inconsistent 
with his former conduct, and can only be accounted 
for on a supposition tliat his nerves were relaxed by 
his licentious life, or that conscious guilt made him 
unable to meet the aspect of danger winch was once 
reiideied pleasing to him by a sense of duly and 
the approbation of those whose applause was valu- 
able. He soon made iiimself notorious by his ex- 
travagant frolics. On one occasion he dressed him- 
self like an Italian mountebank abd for several weeks 
dispersed his nostrums amongst the people. Some- 
times he disguised himself as a beggar and prose- 
cuted some mean ainour. He was such a perfect 
actor on these occasions that he could deceive his 
most intimate friends. At one time he and tlie 
Duke of Buckingham engaged an Inn at Newmarket 
and passed themselves off as Landlords. It is .said 
that they availed themselves of this opportunity to ruin 
many oif the women of the place, and that they caused 
the death of an old miser who hung himseil in a flt 
of frenzy on discovering that his young wife was in 


' SAMUEL BUTLER. 

I Sami ti liriLER, the son of a re^peciiiblt* farmer, 
j was born in the ]niTifc>ii of Strenshnm in X\ orcester- 
, shire, February 10th, 1012. He was educated at the 
j Grammar School of XX'orcester, lie was for some 
I time at Cambridge but was never matriculated in that 
university. XVhen his education was finished he was 
appointed clerk to a justice of the peace, and enjoy- 
ing in this situation considerable leisure, he amused 
himself with music, poetry, and jiainling. He was 
afterwards admitted into the family of the Countess of 
Kent, and occasionally gave literary assistance to the 
learned Selden, who had charge of her estate. He 
wns also for some time in the service of Sir Samuel 
Luke, one of Cromwell’s officers. It was while he 
was in that service, (in what capacity is not exactly 
known,) that he planned and wrote the first jiart of 
Hudihras, in which it is supposed that he intended 
to ridicule the character of Sir Samuel Luke. The 
following passage evidently alludes to him. 

“ Tis sung there is a valiant niameluke. 

In foreign land yclepp’d 

To whom wc oft have been compared 
For person, parts, address and heard.” 

Both equally reputed stout ; 

And in the same cause both have fought. 

On the return of Charles the 2nd, Butler was made 
Secretary to the Earl of Carbiiry, liOrd President of 
XX ales. About this time he married a Mrs. Herbert, 
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wlio brought liiin a fortune which was soon lost, it is 
said, by being ]3Ut out on bad securities. In 1663 
was publislied the first part of lludibi'as, and it was 
received with such immediate and general applause, 
that poor Butler, who was then in great pecuniary 
distress, began to entertain very sanguine exi>ecta- 
tions of sometliing more substantial than mere 
praise. Lord Buckhurst introduced the poem to the 
court. The king and his courtiers soon had Butler’s 
witty couplets by heart, and were perpetually quoting 
them in conversation. The Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don made him an indirect promise of some valuable 
appointment, but the unhappy poet stiujuled on in 


THOMAS OTWAY. 

Thomas Otway, the son of a clergyman, born at 
Trottiii in Sussex, March the 3rd, 1651. He was 
educated at Oxford. He went early to London and 
became a player, but was unfitted for tlie stage. In 
his twenty-fifth year lie produced Alcibiades, his first 
tragedy, and the year following, Don Carlos, Prince 
of Spam, which it is said was acted for thirty nights 
together. His plays are nine in number ; of these the 
most popular are The Orphan, and Venice Preserved. 
By his sprightly conversation Otway acquired the 
favor of Charles Eitz Charles, Earl of Plymouth, one 


pcverly and ob.3Ciirity, while liis \eraes were adding • of the natural sons of King Charles the Second, who 

to the chcerlulness ot tliousands. j piociired him a cornet’s commission in some troops 

“ It is rcporteil, ’ says Jolinson, that ilie king j sent into Flanders, lie, ho W'ever, speedily re- 
onr»' gave the ])Oet throe hundred guineas, but of j turned, but from what cause it is now vain to con- 

this tein])orary bounty 1 find no jnoof.” One of ! jecture ; but it is certain Itiat he reached his native 

Butler’s biographers tells us that the king oidered 


liim .-lOOO/. b it Uie sum bs mg expressed in figures, a 
poison through wliose liuiids the order passed, cut 
oiTtne third eypher and reduced it to .300/., which j 
provtd insufficient to pav the poet’s debts. But so j 
liille is positoely known of Butler’s private history, I 
tha! little 1 . >1 ' than 'lague reporL> can now be ga- j 
thcTod. He died in IGtiO, and a siibscnplioii for Ins 
interment :n Wotnnii.ster Abbey was solicited in 
\am. He was buried at the costofafiieiul in the 
Cluircnsard of Co^ont (harden.” 

Butler had great learning, whicli he made subservi- 
oiit to his w It. llf'was inner :il a loss for an illus- 
tration. The phui of has little merit, and 

tlie poem was left unfinished : but it is wonderfully 
erov\ded with c. iginal llioughts and comical images 
expressed with unrivalled felicity. The odd ami un- 
expected compound rhymes add greatly to the effect. 
The reader however gets at last dazzled and wearied 
with the rapid succession of onlliant witticisms, 
and lakes more delight in two pages than in tw’enty. 
The interest is not continuous. ]\Iany of Butler's 
couplets, into which truth and good sense are com- 
pressed with singular power and apparent careless- 
ness are often repeated by people who know nothing 
of the great work from which they are taken ; for 
the temporary nature of the main subject and the 
obscurity of most of the allusions have so diminished 
its original attractions, that it cannot now be regarded 
as a popular composition. This is the unliappy fate 
of all local or temporary satires, and one cannot help 
lamenting that so great and original a genius as the 
author of Hudibras should liave been employed on 
])cnshable materials. 


shores again in very necessitous ciicuinstaiices. Some 
of his biographers mshiuate that he betrayed a defici- 
ency of personal courage. The greater part of 
Otway’s life was passed in such obscurity, that it i> 
difficult to gather any facts connected with his per- 
sonal history that can be spoken of with perfect confi- 
dence. E\en the well known and pathetic narrative 
of his death has been questioned. However, it is gene- 
rally supposed, that driven to a state of distraction 
by absolute starvation, he begged the loan of a shill- 
ing from a gentleman with whom he was but slightly 
acquainted. The gentleman, who was shocked at 
his distress, as well he might be, presented him with 
a guinea, Tlie staning and lialf-nakeil poet imme- 
diately purchased a ]ue(‘c of bread and swallowino 
it too eagerly after his long fast, the first mouthful 
chouked him and caused his death. This is tlie com- 
mon story, but Pope relates, according to the report 
of Spence, that Otway died of a fever caught in ilie 
I violent pursuit of a thief who bad robbed one of bis 
friends. It is at all events certain that he hiin>elf had 
nothing in his possession to tempt a rubber. He died 
in a public bouse on Tower Hill, in the 33rd year of 
his age. 

Otway’s chief excellence as a dmmatist consists in 
his power over the lender affections. Few writers 
for the stage have drawn so many tears. Dryden, 
who was personally hostile to him, was often heard 
to say, that Otway w'as an illiterate man ; “ but I 
confess,” he would add, “ that he has a power which 
1 have not — that of moving the passions.” It cannot 
be denied that there is something rather coarse and 
vulgar in Otway's productions regarded as literary 
compositions, but this defect is not observable in 
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iheir performance on the stage. Even in the perusal 
of them in the closet the critic is usually disarmed by 
an irresistible appeal to his feelings, and in the 
interest excited by the incidents and characters he 
forgets his cold objections to the author's style. 
Otway's smaller miscellaneous pieces have nothing in 
tliem that indicates the taste or feeling of a true poet. 
They are singularly bald and prosaic. His tragedies 
are the foundation of his fame. 


EDMUND WALLER 

Edmund Waller was born at Colcshill in Hert- 
fordshire, on the 3rd of March, 1605. His father 
dying while Waller was yet an infant left him a yearly 
income of three thousand five hundred pounds. Mr. 
Bell has shown that Waller's mother was not, as Dr. 
Johnson relates, the sister of Hampden, the celebrated 
patriot, but the aunt. He received his education at 
Cambridge where he soon distinguished himself. A 
respect for his ancient family, the reputation of his 
talents, and his large property (for m that period it 
was accounted a princely fortune), occasioned him to 
be elected a member of parliament in his sixteenth 
year. He produced his first poem two years after- 
wards, and it has been justly remarked that what he 
wrote at eighteen was as smooth and fluent in the 
versification as what he wrote at eighty. He had 
naturally a delicate ear for the music of verse, and 
seemed to arrive intuitively at that degree of polish 
which in other poets has sometimes been the re- 
sult of long and careful practice. In his two and 
twentieth year he paid his addresses to the daughter 
and heiress of Mr. Banks, a wealthy merchant, and 
her fortune was so large that she was an object of 
very general interest. The court, it is said, endeavor- 
ed to obtain her hand for a Mr. Crofts, but Waller 
triumphantly carried off the prize. He did not, how- 
ever, long enjoy her society. About three years 
afterwards she died in childbed,-and left him a weal- 
thy young widower and free to make another choice. 
He soon fixed his affections upon the lady Dorothea 
Sidney, eldest daughter of the Earl of Sunderland, 
to whom he has given immortality under the name 
of Sacharissa, but v/ho treated him with disdain. 
When Waller met her accidentally in her old age, 
she asked him when he would again write such fine 
verses upon her : Oh ! when you are as young, 
madam" said he, “and as handsome as you were 
then.^ When he had lost all hopes of Sacharissa, 
he celebrated the charms of Lady Sophia Murray 


under the name of Amorel. At last he paid his 
addresses in plain prose and with happier effect 
to a lady of the name of Bresse, by whom he had 
afterwards a family of thirteen children. As his 
wealth made him independent, lie mixed with men 
of all parties and spoke his mind freely. Being 
the kinsman of Hampden, the people calculated 
upon his good will, and for a time he acted the 
part of a patriot ; and though there is no reason to 
suspect his sincerity, he soon showed that he was 
lamentably deficient in firmness and consistency of 
character. A few soft words from the king touched 
his heart and turned him into a courtier. When his 
majesty set up his standard at Nottingham, Waller 
sent him 1,000 ‘ broad pieces.' He was not satisfied 
with affording the king this pecuniary assistance, but 
embarked in an extensive design to oppose the parlia- 
ment with a view to bring the war to a conclusion. 
The discovery ot* Waller’s Plot, as it was called, was 
made by the servant of a Mr. Tomkins who had 
married one of Waller’s sisters. The man lurked 
behind tlie hangings in the room in which his master 
and Waller held a conference, and with the hope of 
a reward, he immediately earned tlie intelligence to 
Pym, (on the 13lh of May, 1643,) wlio was then in 
church*. The communication was made with an 
air of hurry and anxiety, and Pym mysteriously 
whispered it to his friends near him and then left 
the congregation, who were in a state of amazement 
and alarm. Waller and Tomkyns were that night 
apprehended at their houses. They both avowed 
tliemselves willing to tell all they knew, but WaIIer’.s 
I conduct was especially pusillanimous and dishoiiour- 
I able. “ He was so confounded with fear and appre- 
I hension,” says Ixird Clarendon, “ that he confessed 
j whatever he had said, heard, thought or seen : ail that 
he knew of himself and all that he suspected of others 
^vithout concealing any person of what degree or 
quality soever, or any discourse that he ever had upon 
any occasion entertained with them : what such and 
such ladies of great honour, to whom, upon the credit 
of great wit and very good reputation, he had been 
admitted, had spoke to him in tlieir chambers of the 
proceedings of the house ; and how they encouraged 

* This is Clarendon’s account, but in the Biogruphia BrU 
tannica we are told that in a manuscript written by one of 
Waller’s relations who lived in his family, it is said he 
was betrayed by his sister Price, and her Presbyterian chap- 
lain Mr. Good, who stole his papers ; and if he had not 
strangely dreamed the nigrht before he was seized, that his 
si^r had betrayed him, and therefore burnt the rest of his 
papers by the fire left in his chimney, he had certainly lost 
his life for it.” 
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him to oppose tliem ; whatcori'espondence and inter- 
course they had with some ministers of state at Ox- 
ford, and how they derived all intelligence thither.” 
Tomkyns and another conspirator were hanged ; but 
“ Waller,’* says Clarendon, “ with incredible dissimu- 
lation acted such a remorse of conscience, that his 
trial was put off, out of Christian compassion, till he 
might recover his understanding.” After a year’s 
imprisonment and paying a fine of ten thousand 
pounds he was liberated from prison, but sentenced 
to perpetual banishment, lie selected France as his 
place of exile, and with the property that remained to 
him even after his lavish distribution of bribes to his 
opponents while his life was in danger, he contrived 
to li\e in a style of considerable splendour, and to 
keep open house for his countrymen. Evelyn was 
one of his most frequent visitors. His resources at 
last failed him, and when he found himself obliged 
to dispose of his wife’s jewels, he made interest wiih 
his Iricnds in England, and at last obtained jjerinis- 
siop to return. He was received with kindness by 
tlu i’rotector, whom he repaid with his celebrated 
Panegyric. His estate was restored to him, and though 
it was reduced to half its original value, it still af- 
forded hiiT« fi genteel support. Waller’s mother, 
though a zealous royalist, used to receive visits from 
the Protector, to whom she was related. She some- 
times told him at her own table that his pretensions 
would not long continue to be supported by the 
people of England, and he used jokingly to fling 
a napkin ai her and say he would not enter into 
further disputes with his aunt.” When however 
he found that she was not saiisfted to confine herself 
to freedom of speech with him, but held a political 
correspondence with persons wlio were known to be 
strongly in favour of the king, he made her, for some 
time, a prisoner in her own house. At the Restoration 
Waller rendered himself as acceptable to Charles as 
he had been to Cromwell. His congratulatory verses, 
however, to Charles were very inferior to the Pa- 
negyric on the Protector ; and when the king candid- 
ly told him of this disparity. Waller replied with great 
readiness, that “ poets succeed best in fiction.” 

At last the time came when neither bribes nor dis- 
simulation could save his dearly-purchased life for a 
single hour. A swelling of the legs with which he 
had been long affected increased so rapidly that he 
thought it necessary to consult Sir Charles Scar- 
borough the king’s physician at Windsor. He en- 
treated Sir Charles to tell him honestly what the 
swelling indicated. « Your blood. Sir,” he replied, 
will run no longer.” Waller received his sentence 

/ 


with calm resignation ; he repeated some verses from 
Virgil appropriate to the occasion, and on reaching 
home prepared himself for death. In this state of 
pious composure, he breathed his last on the 21st day 
of October, 1687, at the age of 82. 

On W aller’s public character it is painful to dwell. 
In private life there must have been something sin- 
gularly attractive in his manners and conversation to 
account for the regard and good will which he excited, 
notwithstanding his many sins as a politician. His 
poetry is perhaps overrated on account of its liquid 
smoothness, but English verse before his time was 
by no means in so barbarous a condition as Dr. John- 
son represents it to have been. Waller’s metre is 
rather uniform than harmonious. It wants fluency 
and variety. No single line lingers on the ear, though 
each entire poem, may be free from any palpable de- 
fect of versification. It would be difficult, however, 
to praise too highly the grace and ingenuity ^f his 
amatory compliments. He does not often display 
energy or strength of thought ; but his Panegyric on 
the Protector is a free and masculine composition. 
His critical opinions were of little worth. He spoke 
of Milton as an old blind schoolmaster who had 
written a poem remarkable for nothing but its 
lengtli. 


CHARLES COTTON. 

Charles Cotton, was the son of Charles Cotton, 
Esq. of Beresford, Staffordshire, of whom Lord 
Clarendon says, that ‘^He had all those qualities 
which in youth raise men to the reputation of being 
fine gentlemen: such a pleasantness and gaiety of 
humour, such a sweetness and gentleness of nature, 
and such a civility and delightfulness in conversation, 
that no man in the court or out of it, appeared a more 
accomplished person : all these extraordinary qualifi- 
cations being supported by as extraordinary a clear- 
ness of courage and fearlessness of spirit, of which he 
gave too often manifestation. Some unhappy suits 
in law, and waste of his fortune in those suits made 
some impression upon his mind ; which being im- 
proved by domestic afflictions, and those indulgences 
to himself which naturally attend those afflictions, 
rendered his age less reverenced than his youth had 
been ; and gave his best friends cause to have wished 
that he had not lived so long.” The son inherited 
many of these characteristics. He was bom on the 
28th of April, 1630. He received his education at 
Cambridge. In 1656 he married. On his father s 
death, two years afterwards, he succeeded to the 
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paternal estate which had already been so greatly di- 
minished by imprudence and misfortune. The poet 
was not giiled with the art of making money, though 
he knew how to spend it with ease and gaiety. His 
affairs were soon so much embarrassed that he was 
glad to obtain a Captain's commission in the anny, 
and went over to Ireland. This change of life was 
attended with adventures that suggested to him a 
humorous poem entitled A Voyage to Ireland** 
How long he continued abroad in the military profes- 
sion is not known. In 1674 appeared his Scurronides, 
or Virgil Travestie ; a Mock Poem, on the First and 
Fourth Books o/* VirgiVs ^neas, in English Burlesque, 
This performance met with moresuccess than it deserved. 
It ran through fifteen editions, but is now almost for- 
gotten. The date of his first wife's death is not known. 
His second wife was Mary, Countess Dowager of Ard- 
glass, widow of Wingfield, Lord Cromwell, second 
Earl*of Ardglass, who died in 1649. She had a 
jointure of 1,500/. a year, which was secured from 
the poet’s imprudent management. He died at West- 
minster in 1687. Cotton was the intimate friend of 
honest old Isaac Walton. They were both celebrat- 
ed anglers. Cotton's house being situated on the 
banks of the Dove, a fine trout stream, he built a 
little fishing house dedicated to anglers, over the door 
of which the initials of the names of Cotton and 
W'alton were united in a cypher. Cotton’s burlesque 
Iiumour is often easy and happy, and there is much 
earnest and weighty moral sentiment in his serious 
pieces, but he exhibits little of the fancy or feeling 
of the true poet. He often employed himself on trans- 
lations from the French, and we are indebted to him 
for an excellent version of the Essays of Montaigne. 
It is reported that he lost an estate of 400/. per an- 
num by an unlucky allusion in his parody of Virgil, 
to bis grandmother’s ruff. The old lady had settled 
her fortune upon him, but on this provocation, she 
altered her will and left all she had to a stranger. 
The poet sacrificed a great deal for a jest. 


JOHN DRYDEN. 

John Dryden was bom at Aldwinkle, in North- 
amptonshire, on the 9th of August, 1631. Of bis 
father, Erasmus Dryden, nothing is now known 
Wcept that he held a commission of the peace under 
Ofiver Cromwell, and that he had a family of four- 
teen childr»i. His eldest son, John Dryden, was 
admitted a King’s scholar at Westminster School, 
under the tuition of the celebrated Dr. Bushby, for 
whom he ever retained a reverential affection. From 


Westminster he was removed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, for which he seems to have contracted a 
strong dislike. In one of his prologues he thus con- 
trasts the sister universities : — 

** Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his own mother-university : 

Thebes, did his green unknowing youth engage, 
lie chooses Athens in his riper age.” 

The industrious Malone has discovered that Dryden 
was punished at Cambridge for ** contumacy,” and 
was compelled to read a confession of his fault in 
the presence of his fellow-students, llis studies at 
Cambridge were interrupted by the death of his father 
in 1654. He left the university, on this occasion, 
to take possession of a small inheritance of about 
60/. per annum. W^ith this little patrimony he 
returned to Cambridge where he continued until the 
middle of the year 1657. After leaving the university, 
he entered the family of his cousin-german Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, a rigid puritan, one of the council of the 
Protector, and in the receipt of a salary of 1,000/. 
per annum. Sir Gilbert was not the only influential 
kinsman of the poet in the court of Cromwell. His 
uncle. Sir John Dryden, was also a zealous puritan 
and a person of some jiolilical importance. With 
such connections he might have pushed his fortune 
had he cultivated their good will, but though he 
embarked on the same side in politics, as he did not 
sufficiently sympatliize in their fanaticism, he soon 
lost their favour. His first published poem was on 
the death of the Protector, but when the king was 
restored he changed his politics, and praised Charles 
the Second as warmly as he had praised Oliver Crom- 
well. In this sudden revolution of sentiment he had 
more than half the nation to keep him in countenance. 

In the following passage of the poem to the 
memory of Cromwell, he is supposed to have in- 
tended a defence of the execution of Charles the First. 
He is comparing Cromwell with his predecessor : 

War, our consumption, was their gainful trade ; 

We inward bled, whilst they prolonged our pain; 

He fought to end our fighting, and essayed 

To staunch the blood by breathing of the vein.” 

When his success as a candidate for public fame 
raised a host of enemies, his opposite opinions were 
often brought into juxtaposition, and adduced as 
proofs of his insincerity. 

Diyden's small patrimony was not sufficient to 
support him, and he soon fell into great distress. He 
was compelled to become a literary drudge to a 
bookseller of the name of Herringham, until he won 
the favor of Sir Robert Howard, who ieoeived him 
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into his family and treated him with the utmost 
kindness and consideration. He was introduced to 
Sir Robert Howard's father, the Earl of Berkshire, 
whose eldest dau<rhter, Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
Dryden soon afterwards married, but not altogether 
with the approbation of her family. It was hinted 
by Dryden 's enemies that the marriage was formed 
under circumstances dishonourable to the lady. 
However, the fact that Dryden continued for some 
time after to reside with his father-in-law, seems to 
imply that the Earl was reconciled to the match ; 
and lliut Dryden had not wholly forfeited his good 
opinion. The marriage was a truly unhappy one, 
for the lady's temper was violent, and lier under- 
standing narrow. She look no interest in her hus- 
band’s pursuits, and in his published works he some- 
times gave vent to his mortiHcation in tlie most bitter 
satirical allusions to unsympatlietic wives. 

Dryden had now acquired a high reputation, and 
on tiic death of Davenant, in 1 668, he was appointed 
Poi t J-aureate and Historiographer Royal, with a salary 
of 2u0/. a year and an annual butt of canary from 
the king's cel’ar. As a consequence of his prominent 
station, he soon acquired many distinguished friends, 
and many *'owerful opponents. The celebrated Dra- 
matic satire of The Rcheariialf projected b) Viiliers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and executed by a combina- 
tion of wits, though first designed as a satire against 
Davenant, was now transferred to Dryden, who 
under the character of Bayes was most unmercifully 
ridiculed. Even his voice, dress and manner were 
mimicked on the stage by the actor who represented 
Bayes, and as the poet’s personal peculiarities were 
pretty general;^' known, the audience were at no loss 
to discover the object of the satire. Butler, and Dr. 
Sprat, the friend of Cowley, are said to have assisted 
Buckingham in the composition of this play. Its 
success was unprecedented. Dryden did not stand 
alone in this dramatic pillory ; a host of other writers 
had their place beside him, and were pelted with some 
of the same paper pellets of the brain. He could not 
have been quite unmoved at having his writings and 
his person tlius held up to public derision, but he had 
the prudence to suppress all external manifestation 
of uneasiness. He even allowed that the force was 
not without merit. He subsequently revenged him- 
self most amply on the Duke of Buckingham, on 
whom, under the character of Zimri, in “ Absalom 
and Achitophel,” he has conferred an unenviable 
immortality. In 1673 Dryden was engaged on the 
absurd task ot putting Milton’s Paradise Lost into 
rhyme. It is said that he asked the author's 


permission for tiie profane attempt, and that Milton 
contemptuously answered, Aye, you may tag my 
verses, if you will." The work was published under 
the title of ** The State of Innocence or the Fall of 
Man." Nothing can be more deplorably ludicrous 
than this attempted improvement upon Milton. 
Even Dr. Johnson, with all his bigotted hatred of 
blank verse, confesses that he could not prevail on 
himself to wish that Milton had been a rhymer. Lee, 
the Dramatist, in some wretched verses, had the 
folly to compliment Dryden upon his having refined 
the golden ore of the Paradise Lost. Milton did 
not live to see his immortal work burlesqued by one 
whom he used to call a good rhymer hut no poet. 
It was soon after this that Lord Rochester became 
the bitter enemy of Dryden, and was not satisfied 
with the use of his pen as an instrument of hostility, 
but with base and dastardly malice he hired some 
ruffians to waylay the poet, who was most brptally 
assaulted by the cowardly gang as he was passing one 
night from Will’s coffee house to his own residence. 
As this occurrence took place in or near Rose street. 
Covent Garden, it was called the Rose alley ambuscade, 
and his enemies made it a never-failing subject of 
triumphant allusion. To enter, upon all the minute 
details of Dryden’s personal or literary history would 
require more space than we cun afford, and we must 
therefore hurry to a conclusion. 

Drydeikhad long suffered both by gout and gravel, 
and at last erysipelas seized one of his legs. A slight 
inflammation in one of his toes terminated in gangrene. 
The surgeon proposed to amputate the limb, but 
Dryden would not consent to the operation. He 
thought he had not long to live, and would not part 
with a limb to preserve a short and uncomfortable 
life. The grangrene rapidly extended ; and England 
lost one of her finest poets, lie died on Wednesday 
moniiiig, the 1st of May, 1701. His death excited a 
strong sensation and he was followed to the grave by 
all the rank and genius of the metropolis. 

Dryden was for nearly half a centuiy the most 
industrious and influential of English authors. There 
is a force of mind in all his productions that com- 
pels attention, even when he sins against truth and 
nature. He is never languid or effeminate. Every 
movement of his intellect, even when erroneous or 
ill-directed, is indicative of a fearless will and vast 
natural power. He is one of the most manly writers 
that ever lived, and one of the roost truly national. No 
poethasyet appeared whose thoughts and expressions 
have a more thoroughly English aspect ; and with all 
his faults his countrymen have abundant reason to be 
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proud of his noble genius. He has written the best 
Ode in the language, and the best Satire. He is the 
fether of English criticism, and takes his place in the 
very first rank of our prose writers. Tlie sagacity 
and knowledge displayed in his critical prefaces, and 
their free, idiomatic, and transparent diction can 
never be too highly appreciated. He has frequently 
given interest and animation to the driest subjects 
by the mere force and dexterity of his verse, and 
the felicity of his illustrations. His narrative 
poetry is unequalled for its clearness, its spirit and | 
rapidity, and the power with which it commu- 
nicates to the dullest reader, the varying emotion 
of the poet’s mind. Of his translation of Viigil, Pope 
has said, that it is the most noble and most spirited 
translation that he knew in any language/* In the 
mechanism of his art Diyden still stands unrivalled. 
His versification is vigorous, varied, and sonorous. 
He seems to have a perfect command over the lan- 
guage, and is never stopped for a rhyme or compelled 
to modify a thought to suit the verse, winch seems 
as natural to him as the most colloquial prose. He 
betrays no toil or anxiety — no painful attention to 
minute details, but dashes boldly forward and thinks j 
more of the end than of the means. Excellencies 
that in other poets are the produce of labour and 
meditation seem in him the effect of instinct or good 
fortune. But with all this assemblage of fine qua- 
lities Diyden was not perhaps a poet of the very 
highest order. Of his twenty -eight dramas only two ! 
or three are remembered, and even these scarcely j 
deserve their happier fate. It is true that there are fine j 
passages in his Don Sebastian and his All for Love, i 
but even these plays, which are amongst his best, i 
betray a total absence of true dramatic power They I 
are full of noble declamation and vigorous senti- 1 
ment ; but the characters do not breathe the breath j 
of life. There is no genuine passion in any of his I 
dramas, and he himself was perfectly conscious of j 
this deficiency ; but as he was obliged to write for 
his bread he forced his mind to uncongenial efforts 
in compliance with the public demand for a species 
of poetry which had been so long suppressed by the 
rigid morality of the puritans, and in favor of which 
there was such a strong reaction. The muse of 
Dryden, perhaps, never drew a tear, lie had no | 
power over the finer sensibilities of our nature, and j 
had little sympathy for the ideal. He loved the 
palpftble and the familiar. There is true and vigo- 

* Dcydm prefwFed the scene between Anthony end Yen. 
tidiuB in the first act of 4U/or Lave, to any thing be bad 
ever written in the dramatic line. 


rous poetry in his verses, but it seems rather the free 
and majestic movement of a masculine understanding 
than the glow of a fine imagination or the expression 
of profound sensibility. But never were intellectual 
power and manly sentiments embodied with more 
consummate skill than in the pages of this admirable 
writer. 


CHARLES SACKVILLE. 

Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset, was a direct 
descendant of the celebrated Thomas Sackville (Lord 
Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset) the author of Gor. 
boiluc the earliest English tragedy in verse, and the 
Induction iu the Mirror of Magistrates. He was 
born on the 24th January, 1637. He was a little too 
gay in his youth and associated with the licentious 
and reckless Rochester. He was indicted for an 
indecent frolic, and one of his companions on the 
occasion (Sir Charles Sedley) was fined fivebundred 
pounds : but what was the punishment of Sackville, 
then Lord Buckhurst, is not know'll. In 1065 he 
attended the Duke of York as a volunteer in the 
Dutch war, and it is said either entirely composed 
or at least retouched and finished his well known 
song, To alt you ladies now at land, llie night 
before the engagement in which eighteen of the ene- 
my's ships were taken, fourteen destroyed, and 0|)dara 
the Dutch Admiral was blown up with all his crew. 
On his return he was made gentleman of the bed- 
chamber and sent on several embassies to Trance. 
He was a great lavorite of Charles the Second, and 
rec,eived considerable notice from the Second James, 
whom, however, he eventually opposed on account of 
his innovations, lie succeeded his lather us Earl of 
Dorset in August, 1677. Having concurred in the 
Revolution, on the accession of William the Third he 
was appointed Lord Chamberiain of the Household. 
When King William went to Holland the Earl of 
Dorset accompanied him. When they were a few 
leagues off Goree, Ilis Majesty being impatient to 
land got into an open boat. Dorset was amongst the 
few who attended him. They were sixteen hours in 
a thick fog and so closely surrounded with ice that 
they could neither make the shore nor return to the 
ship. Dorset was so much affected by the long ex- 
posure and extreme cold on the occasion that the 
shock is said to have shortened his life. He died at 
Bath, January the nineteenth, 1705-6. 

The Earl of Dorset was a person of courtly man- 
ners and spriglitly conversation. He is now better 
known for his patronage of other men’s works than 
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for any merit in his own, though Dryden in the fer- 
vour of his gratitude and in compliance with the fa- 
shion of the time, made him ridiculous by extravagant 
laudation, forgetting that praise undeserved” must 
always wear the appearance of “ censure in disguise.” 
In his discourse on the Origin and Progress of Satire 
addressed to the Earl of Dorset, he tells his Lord- 
ship, that he is “ the restorer of poetry, the greatest 
genius, the truest judge and the best patron that 
“ there is not an English writer this day living who 
is not perfectly convinced that his Lordship excels all 
others in the several parts of poetry which he has 
undertaken to adorn that his lyric j>oems are “ the 
delight of this age and will be the envy of the next 
and that he is “ by undisputed title, the king of poets;” 
and that to prove the superiority of the modern writers 
over the ancients he “ would instance his Lordship 
in satire and Shakespeare in tragedy.” “ Would it 
be r.nagmed/’ says Johnson, “ that of this rival to 
aiitiiiuiiy, all the satires are little personal invectives, 
and that his longest composition was a song of eleven 
stanzas V* The only excuse that can be otiered 
lor Dryden is the lact that he did but exaggerate 
ilie general opinion, for Dorset was a great pub- 
lic lavorite, «.nd a man to whom almost all his 
contemporaries l‘>oked up with respect and admira- 
tion ; and there was a lone ot adulation in all the 
dedications of the day, particularly in tliose addressed 
to b's Lordship, that made moderate approbation 
seem by contrast cold and churlisli. Dorset’s verses 
are not below mediocrity, though they do not rise 
much above it. They have ^’either force nor dignity ; 
but they are not without elegance and animation. 
Dorset owes his claim upon the regard of posterity 
to the enlightened generosity of his patronage of bet- 
ter w’riters than himself. Pope honored his memory 
with an epitaph. 


JOHN PHILIPS. 

John Philips whs born on the 30th of December, 
1676, at Bampton in Oxfordshire. His father was Dr. 
Stephen Philips, Archdeacon of Salop. He was early 
sent to Winchester School, w'here he made himself 
master of the Latin and Cireek languages. He had 
an odd fancy at school to sit hour after hour while 
his hair was combed. He was so remarkable for 
the sweetness of his temper that his roaster, though 
a rigid disciplinarian, dispensed in his case with that 
strict observance of the harsh regulations of his 
kchool which he exacted from the other boys, who 


did not complain of the distinction. In 1694 he 
was removed from Winchester school to Christ’s 
Church Oxford. Here he contracted that inveterate 
habit of smoking which led him to celebrate so 
frequently the virtues of tobacco. His friend Aldrich, 
the Dean of the College, was such an incessant 
smoker that the pipe was never out of his hand. 
It is said that a young student laid a wager with his 
chum that the Dean at the particular instant of their 
conversation (ten o’clock in the morning) would be 
found smoking. The student went off at once to the 
Dean’s room and mentioned the occasion of the visit. 
“ You see,” said the Dean, “ you are mistaken, 
for I am not smoking, but only 611 ing my pipe.’' 
The following passage is a specimen of Philips’s 
grateful tributes to his favorite plant. 

“ The Indian weed, unknown to ancient times, 

N ature's choice gift, whose acrimonious fume 
Extracts superfluous juices, and refines 
The blood distempered from its noxious salts ; 

Friend to the spirits, which, with vapours bland. 

It gently mitigates ; companion fit 
Of pleasantry and wine ; nor to the bards 
Unfriendly, when they to the vocal shell 
W aible nlelodiou^ their well labored songs.” 

A later poet (Cowper) speaks of the same plant 
in a very diH'erent strain : 

** Pernicious weed ! whose scent the fair annoys ; 
I'lifiiendly to society’s be."! joys,” icc. 

He very early studied the poets ancient and 
modern, and was particularly delighted with the 
works of Milton. In 1703, his ear being haunted 
with the majestic harmonies of the Paradise, Lost and 
his mind having naturally a humorous cast, he com- 
posed his Splendid Shilling, which, while it parodied 
Milton, showed an intimate acquaintance with his 
noble cadences. This poem, was at one time a little 
too highly estimated, but it undoubtedly takes a 
prominent place amongst the burlesque poems in 
our language. This production brought liim into 
general notice, and being urged to the task by many 
distinguished friends, he celebrated .the victory of 
Blenheim in verses that imitated not only the 
sound but the solemnity of Milton. Thomas Camp- 
bell thinks the grave imitation as much a burlesque 
as that which was humorous by design. Philips a 
third time imitated his favorite author in a poem on 
the subject and under the title of Cyder, in which 
there is more scientific truth than poetical beau- 
ty. He was meditating a poem on the last day 
when a slow consumption put a period to his 
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existence on the 15th of February, 1708. His poetry 
was more praised in his life-time than it has been 
since. It is now little read, and perhaps if it had 
been published in a later day it would have attract- 
ed less notice than attended its first appearance. 


DR. THOMAS PARNELL. 

Dr. Thomas Parnell, was descended from an 
ancient family that had been settled for some cen- 
turies at Congleton in Cheshire. His father, who 
had been attached to the Commonwealth party, 
upon the Restoration went over to Ireland where he 
purchased an estate. Our poet was born there in 
1679. He was admitted into Trinity College Dub- 
lin, at the early age of thirteen. Wonderful stories 
are told of his memory in boyhood. It is said that 
he could repeat 40 lines of any book at the first 
reading, and that in one night he got by heart the 
whole of the third book of the Iliad. Goldsmith, 
alluding to these stories of Parnell, observes that they 
may possibly be true, but that similar things are said 
of most celebrated wits. “ For my own part,” he 
adds, 1 never found any of those prodigies of parts, 
although 1 have known enow that were desirous, 
among the ignorant, of being thought so.” Parnell 
took the degree of master of arts July tiie ninth, 1700, 
and in the same year was ordained a Deacon, by a 
disjiensation from the Bishop of Derry, as he was 
under 23 years of age. Three years afterwards he 
was admitted into priest’s orders, and in 1 705 Dr. 
Ashe conferred on him the archdeaconry of Clogher. 
At this time he married Miss Anne M inchin, a lady 
of great personal charms and amiable disposition, by 
whom he had two sons and one daughter. The 
death of this lady so much shocked him that it 
served to hasten his own. In 1716 he was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Finglass, a benefice worth 
about four hundred pounds a year, in the diocese 
of Dublin. He died in the July of the following 
year, at Chester, on his way to Ireland. Parnell was 
not one of those writers who have caused poverty 
and poetry to be associated in the public mind. lie 
early inherited a handsome landed property from 
his father, and was prosperous in the church. He 
was equally well received by all parties both 
in politics and literature. He was intimate with 
Addison, Steele, and Congreve and Pope, Swift, 
Arbuthoot and Gay. As soon as he collected 
his annual revenues be used to set out for Eng- 
land to enjoy the society of his literary friends, 


and gave great offence ; to his Irish neighbours 
by his open preference of a London circle. The 
most popular of Pamell’s poems is TAe Hermit, 
though the stoiy is not original. His poetry is dis- 
tinguished for suavity and smoothness, and in most 
of his compositions there is an air of natural feeling, 
guided but not altered or subdued by art, that 
is always pleasing. Of his facility in making Latin 
verses we may form some idea from the anecdote 
communicated by Goldsmith respecting piis transla- 
tion of a part of the Rape of the Lock into monkish 
verse. Before tlie Rape of the Lock was yet com- 
pleted, the author was reading it to Swift. Parnell 
seemed to take no notice but went in and out of tlie 
room as if something else had occupied his mind. 
However he remembered the whole description of 
Belinda’s toilet, and having put it into Latin verse, the 
next day when Pope w'as reading his poem again to 
some friends, he accused him of having stolen the 
account of the toilet from an old monkish manuscript. 
He produced his verses to Pope, who was over- 
whelmed with surprise and confusion until relieved 
by J^arnell’s confession of the trick. 


NICHOLAS ROWE. 

Nicholas Rowe was descended from an ancient 
family in Devonshire. He was born at Little-Berk- 
ford in Bedfordshire in 1673. He was first sent to 
a school at llighgate and from thence he was remov- 
ed to Westminster, and placed under Dr. Bushby, 
who had the honor of educating more eminent 
men of genius than perhaps any other schoolmaster 
of his day. At sixteen he was entered a student of 
the Middle Temple, but on his father’s death, three 
years afterwards, he devoted himself entirely to the 
Muses. His patrimony was worth about 300 pounds 
a year. The JrnbUious Stepmother, written in his 
25th year, was his first attempt in the Drama. His 
next tragedy was that of Tamerlane which he always 
regarded as his best. In this play he aimed at a 
parallel between King William and Tamerlane, and 
the political allusions rendered it for some time ex- 
tremely popular. Ills next production was die Fair 
Penitent, the plot of which lie stole somewhat un- 
handsomely from Massinger s Fatal Dtnojy. In 
his time most of our elder poets were so little known 
to the public that it was thought they might be bold- 
ly and largely plundered with little risk of detection. 
Dr. Johnson bestows high praise on the Fair Peni- 
tent, and does not seem to have any suspicion of its 
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originality. It is the play by which the 
name of Rowe is still preserved, and though in this 
production he owed much to Massinger, he has also 
displayed in it resources of his own. Johnson says 
of it that “ there is scarcely any work of any 
poet at once so interesting by the fable and so de- 
lightful by the langui^e. The story is domestic, 
and therefore easily received by the imagination, 
and assimilated to common life ; the diction is 
exquisitely harmonious and soft or sprightly as 
occasion requires.’* Next to the Fair Penitent y 
the most popular of his plays is Jane Shore, The 
author intended this play as an imitation of Shake- 
speare, but no critic has yet been able to trace Uie 
resemblance. “It was mighty simple,” said Pope, 
“ in llowe to write a play now professedly in 
Shakespeare’s style, that is, professedly in the style 
of a bad age.*’ If Pope had lived in these times he 
would hardly have ventured to express so strange 
an opinion. In 1709 Rowe undertook an edition 
of Shakespeare’s Dramatic works, and helped to 
revive their popularity. The life of Shakespeare 
prefixed to that edition is still very frequently re- 
printed. Rowe was for three years Under Secre- 
tary of Sta^e, and when he lost that appointment 
on the death of his patron the Duke of (^ueensberry, 
it is said that he applied to the Earl of Oxford, the 
Lord High Treasurer of England, for some other 
employment. The Earl urged him to study Spanish. 
Imagining that he might be employed as ambassador 
to Spain, Rowe buried himself in the country for 
some months and then returned to Lord Oxford 
with an assurance that he had made himself master 
of the language. Then Sir, said the Nobleman, 
I envy you the pleasure of reading Don Quixote in 
the original.” Pope, on whose authority the anecdote 
is given, was of opinion that no insult was intended 
and that it was only Lord Oxford’s odd way. War- 
burton tells us that Addison once took such a dis- 
gust at Rowe’s singular levity that he avoided his 
society. Rowe being much grieved, Pope, their com- 
mon friend, attempted to bring about a reconciliation, 
and mentioned how much Rowe had rejoiced at Addi- 
son’s good fortune. Addison replied, “ I do not 
suspect that he feigned ; but the levity of his heart 
is such, that he is struck with any new adventure ; 
and it would affect him just in the same manner, if 
he heard I was going to be hanged.” Pope said, he 
could not deny that Addison understood Rowe well. 
There was perhaps more point than truth in this 
severe remark. Rowe’s friend and biographer. Dr. 
James Wellwood, represents him as a man of the 


warmest affections and the most amiable manners, 
and Pope himself in his epitaph on Rowe acknow- 
ledges that. 

" Never heart felt passion more sincere.” 

In a letter to Mr. Edward Blount, Pope observes, 
“ there was a gaiety of disposition almost peculiar in 
Rowe, which made it impossible to part with him, 
without the uneasiness which generally succeeds all 
our pleasures.*’ Upon the accession of George the 
First, Rowe was appointed Poet Laureate, and 
one of the Surveyors of the Customs in the Port 
of London. The Prince of Wales also made him 
clerk of his council. He was twice married. By his 
first wife he had a son, and by his second a daugh- 
ter. He died the 6th of December, 1718, in the 
45th year of his age, and was interred in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Rowe was handsome in his person and agreeable 
in his manners. He was so elegant and skilful a 
reciter that Mrs. Oldfield, the celebrated actress, 
used to say that “ the best school she had ever 
known was only hearing Rowe read her part in 
his tragedies.” 

Rowe’s smaller miscellaneous pieces are now little 
known and perhaps do not deserve more notice than 
they receive, but his translation of Lucan has 
called forth the ardent praise of Dr. Johnson, who 
pronounces it “ one of the greatest productions of 
English Poetry ; for there is perhaps none," he adds, 
“ tliat so completely exhibits the genius and spirit of 
the original.” “ Colin’s Complaint,” one of the most 
harmonious of his smaller pieces, seems to have sug- 
gested Shenstone’s Pastorals. 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Joseph Addison was born on the first of May, 
1672, at Milston near Ambrosbury Wiltshire, of 
which place his father was then Rector. He was 
apparently in so weak a state, that he was baptized 
the day of his birth, and it is even asserted that he 
was laid out for dead as soon as he was bom. In 
his twelfth year, his father being promoted to the 
deanery of Litchfield, committed him to the grammar 
school of that city. It is said that he here made 
himself conspicuous by conducting a plan for bar^ 
ring out the master, a kind of licence almost univer- 
sal in the schools of that time. The scheme was 
usually carried into execution a day or two previous 
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to each vacation. It ^ave little oH'ence because it was 
regularly expected. The general school discipline 
was not affected by an ebullition of this nature occur- 
ring at fixed and distant intervals. The wild irrepres- 
sible hilarity of the boys was met in a spirit of good- 
hnmoured toleration by the master, who was perhaps 
almost as well pleased as his pupils at the prospect 
of freedom and relaxation. 

He was soon removed from the school at Litch- 
field to the Charter House, where he contracted that 
intimacy with Sir Richard Steele which proved so 
fortunate for the happiness of both, and for the inter- 
ests of the public. At the age of fifteen he was 
deemed qualified for a university and was entered 
into Queen's College Oxford, where two years after- 
wards a copy of some of his Latin verses fell into 
the hands of Dr. Lancaster, afterwards Provost of 
the college, 'who was so much struck with their merit 
tliat he resolved to forward the interests of Addison 
by all the means in his power. Through Dr. Lan- 
caster's interest he was admitted into Magdalen Col- 
lege as a demy, a term by which that Society deno- 
minates those who are elsewhere called scholars ; 
young men who partake of the founder's benefaction 
and succeed in their order to vacant fellowships.” 
In his twenty-second year, while yet at college, he 
addressed some verses to Dryden which have nothing 
in them remarkable, though the great poet to whom 
they were offered was pleased to honor them with 
his commendation. He soon afterwards published 
a translation of the fourth Georgic of Viigil (on bees,) 
omitting, however, the episode of Aristaeus, and 
Dryden with his usual generosity of praise observed 
tiiat after Addison’s Bees his own latter swarm 
was hardly worth the hiving.'’ He aiso furnislied 
Dryden with a prefatory Essay on the Georgies, and 
the arguments prefixed to the several books of that 
poet's V’irgil. Dr. Johnson pronounces the Essay 
juvenile, superficial and uninstructive, without much 
eitlier of the scholar’s learning or the scholar's pene- 
tration. His next publication was bis Account” 
in verse of the greatest English poets,” of which it 
is difficult to say whether it is most contemptible as 
a poem or as a piece of criticism. In this account 
of our greatest poets he omits Shakespeare and inserts 
Roscommon as the best of critics and of poets.” 
Being determined to gratify a man of influence, he 
gives a place to Mr. Montague, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and afterwards Earl of Halifax, 
amongst the greatest poets,” and celebrates him in 
the following specimen of grovelling prose in the 
form of verse : 


“ I’m tired with rhyming and would fain give oVi, 

But justice still demands one labour more ; 

The noble Montague remains, unnamed, 

For wit, for humour and for judgment famed,” &c. 

After this he tells us, “ Fve done at length;' ^c. He 
seems quite to forget or else not to care, that tlie 
“ noble” Shakespeare “remains unnamed.” Tliese 
verses are not addressed, as Dr. Johnson suppoM-d, 
to the notorious bigot. Dr. Henry SachevereJl, bni 
to a young gentleman of the same name wiio wrote a 
History of the Isle of Man, and died at an early age. 
IVlr. Montague was not insensible to the coniplinient 
paid bim by the poet ; and it was by his persuasion 
that Addison gave up his design of entering into holy 
orders. He even wrote to the head of tin r ollege to 
request he would not insist upon Add icon’s going 
into orders. There was a melancholy want of integri- 
ty and talent, he said, “ in the ranks of public men, 
and he therefore wished to reserve him for some civil 
employment.” He concluded by saying tliat, “ How- 
ever he might be represented as no friend to tlic 
church, he would never do it any other injury than 
by keeping Addison out of it.” We are furnished 
with this anecdote by Sir Richard Steele, who con- 
tradicts the assertion of Tickell that Addison entirely 
of his own accord relinquislied his prospects in the 
church from a modest sense of his own un worthiness. 
In 1095, he published his poem to King William, 
with a brief introduction in rhyme, addressed to 
Sir John Somers, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 
Somers was so weil pleased with the poem and with 
the prefatory compliment that his friendship and 
patronage were secured ; and four years afterwards 
understanding that Addidon wislied to travel, he pro- 
cured him an annual pension of three hundred 
pounds to meet his expenses abroad. He proceeded 
first to France and then to Italy, where he wrote the 
Epistle to Lord Halifax, the most poetical of his 
works in rhyme. On his return lie published an 
account of his travels in elegant prose, agreeably inter- 
spersed with illustrative quotations from the Roman 
poets. Ilis patrons were now out of power; his 
pension had ceased, and he had very slender liopes 
of employment or reward. He passed two years in 
study and retirement ; at last when the victory at 
Blenheim produced a general feeling of exultation. 
Lord Godolphiii lamenting to Halifax that it had 
not been celebrated in a worthy manner, desired him 
to recommend a poet who could do justice to the 
subject. Halifax then named Addison. When the 
poet had advanced in his task as far as the simile of 
the Angel, being anxious for the approbation of 
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Codolphin, he sent him as much as he had done. II is 
Lordship was deligliled with the poem and immedi- 
ately rewarded the author with the place of Com- 
missioner of Appeals, a lucrative ap])ointment in 
which he succeeded the celebrated Locke who was 
promoted to a higher office. Tins poem, which he 
entitled The Campftign, was perhaps rather too severely 
styled by Dr. Joseph Warlon, a Gazette in rhi^me. It 
is undoubtedly too full of minute detail, and is often 
sufficiently prosaic , but it is not without passages 
that are spirited and ])oetical. In 1705 he accom- 
panied Lord Halifax to Hanover, and the year 
after was u])])oiiited l.’nder Secretary of state. About 
this period Operas being much in fashion, he was in- 
duced by the solicitation of his friends to attempt a 
musical drama in which sense and sound sliould, be 
united. He accordingly produced bis Rosamund 
which was unsuccessful on the stage and is rarely 
read. 

In 1709 Addison went to Ireland as Secretary 
to the Marquis of Wharton, the Lord Lieutenant of 
that kingdom and father of the eccentric Duke im- 
morialized by Pope. Through llie recommendation 
of the (iueeij, our poet was also appointed Keeper of 
the Records in llerminghairrs Tower, the ‘-alary of 
which was augmented for his accommodation. Swift 
informs us that Addison resolved, while in the execu- 
tion of the duties attached to tins office, never to 
remit imy of the fees mi civility to his friends ; be- 
cause/* said he, “ I may have a hundred friends ; 
and if my fee be two guineas, I shall, by relinquish- 
ing my right, lose two hundred guineas, and no friend 
gain more than two. Tlie evil su/Tered, therefore, 
beyond all proportion exceeds the benefit done.** 
That he was not basely mercenary, however, we have 
many proofs. He wa.s resolute in refusing every 
thing in the shape of a pecuniary coinplimeril or 
douceur. A letter of his lias been pmserxed in which 
he politely but most firmly refuses a bank note of 
300/. to induce him to expedite his exertions in favor 
of his correspondent with reference to some appeal to 
the Lord Lieutenant. He pronii.ses to serve him to the 
utmost of his power, but assures him that he never 
did, and never will on any pretence whatever accept 
more than the stated and customary fees of his office. 
While he was in Ireland, Steele began the Tatlct y 
but Addison soon discovered the Editor by an obser- 
vation on Virgil which he had himself made in their 
social intercourse ; and he immediately favored his 
friend with his invaluable assistance. On the cessa- 
tion of the Tatler, the Spectator was projected by Sir 
Richard Steele in conjunction with Addison. Twciifv 


thousand copies of this admirable periodical were 
printed daily. Addison’s papers are all signed with 
one or otlier of the letters which form the name 
of the Muse C/io. In 1713 he produced his tragedy 
of Cato, Pope expressed a liigh opinion of it as 
a poem ; but declared it to be his ojiinion that it 
would not succeed upon the stage. In consider- 
ing it a poor acting play lio was unquestionably in 
the right, but it happened to obtain for a while an 
extraordinary degree of success upon the stage ; not 
owing to its intrinsic merit, but tlie spirit of party 
which then raged with uncommon fury. The audience 
seirxxl eagerly upon the declamatory passages in 
favor of liberty and converted them into direct poli- 
tical allusions. Pope wrote a spirited prologue, and 
such was the timidity of Addison, or such tlie temper 
of the times, that he obj<*cted to the second word iii 
following couplet : 

13riton«- arisr, be worth like this approved. 

And show you have the virtue to be moved 
and fearing that he might be regarded as a pro- 
moter of insurrection he persuaded Pope to soft- 
en it into Britons uttendy 4*c. The Whigs it is 
said, ‘‘ apphiudod every line in which liberty was 
mentioned, as a satire on the Tories, and the 
Tones echoed every clap to show that the satire was 
unfelt.’* The author himself was in the greatest 
ugitution and perplexity behind the scenes, and kept 
a person continually going backwards and forw’ards 
from the stage to the place where he stood to inform 
him how it succeeded, and did not venture to move 
until its fate was decided. Not long after the ap- 
lieai’ance of Cato, Steele published the Gttardiun, 
and Addison assisted him. The latter’s papers in 
this |x:riodical were distinguished by a hand. 

Upon the death of the Queen, the Lords of the 
Regency appointed him their Secretary. His first 
duty w’as to announce the vacancy of the throne to 
the Court of Hanover, a task of no great difticulty to 
an ordinary man of business ; but the imagination of 
Addison was so excited with the importance of the 
occasion, and he was so solicitous about his diction 
that the Lords tired of waiting, ordered Mr. South- 
well, one of the clerks of the office, to announce the 
event. This duly he readily performed in the com 
mon St} 1c of business, and plumed himself upon hav- 
ing done that which was loo difficult for Addison. In 
1716 he married the Countess of Warwick who was 
not won with an easy courtship. Rowe's ballad oi 
the Ihspniring Shepherd is said to have been suggest- 
ed by Addison’s feelings and situation previous to 
the union. The marriage was like that of Dry den 
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with lady Howard, an iinequa/ and unhappy one. \ision o/'Mirza is beyond a// praise /</r f/ic eki^ance 
She always treated him as an inferior, and had no of the allegory and the grace and propriety of the 
respect for Iiis literature. She even taught the only J diction. Though in the form of prose it seems to 
child she had by him to despise his memory, and | show a more jx)etical spirit than any of Ins verse- 
to feel an unconquerable aversion to the perusal of : productions. The tragedy of Cato has been spoken 
his works. 1 be year after his marriage Addison ! of by some critics with unlimited coininendation 
was made Soci’etary of State, but soon discovering ; and by others with profound contempt. \’oltaire 
his inability to transact the multifarious duties of i wondered how a nation that produced the tragedy 
his office, he solicited his dismissal and retired j of Cu/o could admire Shakespeare. It is a fine 
from public life on a pension of fifteen hundred ' dramatic dialogue, full of eloquent declamation and 
pounds a year. j noble sentiment, but as a representation of human 

It is a melancholy fact that about two years j passion it is sadly deficient in truth and nature, 
after bis marriage Addison’s feelings towards his | 
old friend Sieele were cooled by a public contro- 
versy concerning the Peerage Bill. Some irriialiag 
expi-essions passed between them. It is consolatory, 

however, to know that the breach was healed before MATTHEW PRIOR, 

death separated them for ever. ^ 

Addison had long been afflicted with an asthmatic ,,, 

disorder which was at last aggravated by a dropsy. „ bat even the niaee of li.'s own birth, lie 


SA , P 1 1 r 1 • U e ■ ‘I 'vas the son of a 

Addison had long been afflicted with an asthmatic joiner, thou,!, the poet kepi not oi.lv his father's tmde 

disorder which was at last aggravated by a dropsy. „ bnl even the place of Ins own birth, lie 

In this state when he felt that his end was rapidly | sometimes calleJ hmi-elf u natue of Middlesex ami 
approaching, he sent for Mr. Gay, the poet, and told others of Dorsetshire, lie was born .Inlv 21 
him that he had injured him, but that if here- On his father's death he was transferred io the 

covered be would give some recompense. Gay j ^^re of l.is uncle, a vintner in London who sent 
supposed that he had probably obstructed some ■ ,,i„, to Dr. Bushbv’s School at Westminster. lit. 
preferment by his intervention, but the precise | un^le „ho was not aml.iiious to give him a tinlshed 
nature of the injury was never known. Addison ; education, soon called him home for the pn.po.se of 
conscious that he was dying sent for Ins son- ; bri„,,„,g him up to his own business. At his house, 
in-law the young Earl of Warwick who had led j o,tlled the liumnwr Tavern, was held an 

a gay and irregular life in defiance of all advice. of the nobility and gentry of the neigh- 

When the Earl approached the bedside, Addison ; bourhood. It was here that the' Earl of Dorset, the 
told him that he had sent for him that he might see acquainted with 

how a Christian could die. He breathed his last 


Iiuw a cuuiu uit:. iiu ms lasi i ^ company at the tavern tlie discourse 

on the 17th of June, 1719, at Holland House near | hap|)ening to turn upon a passage in Horace, a 
Kensington. The personal character of Addison ; gentleman observed that he was very much mislakei. 
demands lery high praise ; but no man is abso- : ,f there was not a youth in the bouse who could set 
lately perfect, and l.is solitary delect seems to hate ; them all right, upon which he called for Prior, who 
been literary envy, lie was unhappily more ambi- I 

tious to be thought a hue poet than an elegant prose i „„der consideration, performed his task so readUy 
writer, and of the superiority of Pope in poetical | and yet with so much modesty that the liarl of Dorset 
genius he could not help feelmg co.iS-cious, nor could : moment determined to remove him from 

he easily forgive it. As a prose 'vriter he is one of j humble station to one mom suited to his genius, 
the most instrucuve and delightful authors in the I „„ ... . • 


UlC iilWL Iiiatiuv^uvc aiiu ucii^iitiut uuuiuis in lue i,- . • • 

® lie in tlie nrst instance sent liim at his own expense 

langui^e. Nothing can bo mom exquisite tlian his to St. John's College, Cambridge, whem he contracted 
quiet humour in the portmit o Sir llcger de Co- 

\erly*, or more elegant, clear, and judicious i i rxi , r • 

, . I J 1 I fj wards Earl of Halifax, in conjunction with whom he 

llian his moral and critical speculations. His m. .u ». > ">«i ..e 

n . ... If , , • • 1 1 ir his poem of the Ctty Momc and Coufitn/ 

prose fictions 111 tlie Spectator are inimitable. Tis • ^ y u ai/u.>c 

* HI answer to Dryden’s Hind and Panther. This 


humorous piece led to the immediate advancement of 
* It is said that Steele gave the original hint of thi.s cha- Mnnijimio i r tx . ■ i - 

raetcrj but Addison ha/J certainly the cliicf ir.mt in the "^^om the Earl of Dorset invited tO 

filling up of the outline with colors of adnarablc delicacy lown and eventually introduced to the king with 
and truth. ifiis expression : “ Sir, I have brought a mouse to 
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wail on your majesty.” To which the king is said 
to have replied, “ you do well to put me in the way 
of making a wr/Mofliim.” Prior, who was conscious 
that his own share of the poem was the host, was 
piqued at the neglect of himself and confesses his 
iiiortilication to one of his early patrons. 

“ 'fhere’s one thing more I had almost slipt. 

Rut that may do as well in postscript : 

J\Jy Ineud Charles. Montague’s prefeired ; 

J\'or would 1 ha\c it long observed 

"J’hat one moui^e eat-^ wliile t'other’s starved.” 

It is said that Drytlen was so vexed at the tone 
of the poem, that the old poet shed tears at the 
tlioii-hi tliui he should be so treated hy those to 
whom he had always been civil ; ljut there is reason 
to question the truth of the anecdote. After Prior 
had been about six years at Cambridge he wrote a 
poem on tlie Deity which attracted so much notice 
that it encouraged him to leave College and try his 
fortune in the world. On his arrival in London he was 
taken by the Earl of Dorset to the court, and was ap- 
pointed in IGOO Secretary to the English Embassy 
deputed to the congress at the Hague. It was no slight 
honor for a young poet fresh from College to be 
eallt'd uj)o i to take a busy part in the most splendid 
assemb% of Princes and NoblcN that the world had 
witncs'^id for many years. King NVilIiani was so 
pleased with Piior’s skill and judgment on (his 
occasion that he made him a gentleman of Ins Bed- 
chamber. In 1600 lie accompanic'd the king to 
Hotland, and in the following year obtained the post 
ofSerreiary to the Embii«.s} at the treaty of Ryswick. 
In 1008 be w-ent to F’uris as Socreiary to the Earl 
of Porlliind, .unbassador to the court of France. 
While ill that kingdom one of the odicers of the 
Royal Ilouseholil showed Iiiiii the apartments at I 
^^ersailles which were decorated with tlie victories of 
Louis XI\\ painted hy Le Brun, with inscriptions so j 
arrogant that Racine and Boilcau deemed it neces- | 
sary to make them a little more simple. Prior was 
asked if the Palace of the king of England was so 
honorably ornamented. “ The monuments, sir,” he 
rej)lied, ‘^of my master’s actions are to be seen 
every where but in bis own bouse.” Tn 1901 Prior 
wascliosen member of Parliament for East-Grinstead 
ill Sussex, and it appears by bis voting for tlie 
iinpeucliment of the several Lords who were cliaiged 
with advising the Partition treaty, in which he him- 
self hud been employed, that he had by this time 
changed his political party. Ilis conduct on this 
occasion has left a slain upon his character. His 
only excuse was, that though he had a hand in the 


treaty himself he had not a heart m it, and merely 
obeyed the order of the king. In 1710 the Tories 
who were then in power, sent Prior as Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the court of France with proposals 
of peace. Oit the acce>sion of George* the First in 
August, 1714, the Tories went out of power and 
Prior was recalled from France. On his arrival in 
England, he was confined a prisoner in his own house 
by an order from tlie llouse of Commons, and was 
subsequently examined by a Committee of the Privy 
Council regarding his share in the treaty of Utrecht. 
The Committee were not satisfied with liis answers 
and directed him to be placed in more strict confine- 
ment. Mr. Walpole moved for an impeachment 
against him on June the 10th, 1715. He was at last, 
however, discharged, after an imprisonment of about 
I two years, wdthout a trial. During his confinement 
I he amused himself with tlie composition of his Alma, 
the only piece amongst his works of which Pope said 
that he could wish to have been the author. He was 
now restored to liberty but not to comfort. He was 
deprived of all his former sources of income except his 
fellowship, which he was often taunted with retaining 
in his days of splendid emolument. His usual reply 
was that every thing else was precarious, and that m 
the hour of distress it would secure him Ids bread 
and cheese. He was now encouraged by Id*? friends 
to print a complete edition of his poems and publish 
it by subscripiiun. The price of the volume was two 
guineas and lie collected no less than four thousand 
pounds. Lord Harley, the son of the Earl of Ox- 
ford, with a noble generosity added 4000/. more to 
the amount to enable the poet to purchase Downhall, 
a villa in Essex, on condition that it should revert 
to Harley after Prior’s decease. 

In this quiet retreat he employed his leisure in 
preparing a defence of himself and the ministry in 
the four last years of the reign of Anne, and also in 
writing a history of his own times. But lie had not 
proceeded very far in either of these undertakings 
before he was seized with a fever of which he died 
on the 18tli of September, 1721. As a laU piece of 
human vanity, as he himself termed it, he left 600/. 
for a monument in Westminster Abbey. He seemed 
to forget that a true poet leaves a nobler inonunieiii 
than can be erected with marble and mortar. He 
left his library as a legacy to his College. 

The personal character of Prior was not all that his 
best friends could have wished it. He occasionally 
indulged himself in low society, and the mistrc.ssps 
whom he profanes poetry by immortalizing, were 

despicable drabs.” Tliat he was not, however, so 
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abandoued as liis ellelnie^ liave asserted may be ga- 
thered iVom the esteem in winch he was held by a 
large and respectable circle of friends, from the 
vigour of mind and body which he preserved to the 
last, and from the delicate and important public 
undertakings with which he was repeatedly entrusted 
b}' the Government. 

Prior’s longer poems are tedious. They are de- 
ficient in spirit and true passion. But his smaller 
pieces are sprightly and ingenious. The versifica- 
tion is singularly neat, flowing and felicitous. 


JOHN GAY. 

John Gay was bom at Barnstaple in Devonshire 
in the same year as Pope— the year of the Revolution 
1688. After a brief education in a country town he 
was sent to London and placed apprentice with a 
Silk-mercer. He soon grew weary of an occupation ‘io 
uncongenial, and obtaining an introduction to the 
Duchess of Monmouth he was in 1712 taken into her 
service as secretary. In the course of the next year he 
published his poem on Tlural Sports. The Shep/terd^s 
Week soon followed. In the last year of Queen 
Anne’s reign he was made secretary to the Earl of 
Clarendon, ambassador to the court of Hanover. 
He produced at various intervals with more or less 
temporary success his several dramatic works, but 
the only one of these that has survived Is the Bcf^- 
gar*s Opera. It was written in ridicule of the Italian 
musical drama, and was received with such unbound- 
ed applause that as it was pleasantly said, it had the 
effect of making Gay rich and Rich pay. Rich was 
the manager of the Theatre at which it was brought 
out. In 17-2G he wrote a volume of Fables for the 
improvement of the young Duke of Cumberland. 
Next year he was offered the appointment of Gentle- 
man Uslier to the Princess Loui.sa which he indig- 
nantly refused, and sent a message to tlie Queen 
that he was too old for tl;e office. He passed the 
latter part of his life in the house of the Duke and 
Duchess of Shrewsbury, v\ho both treated him with 
the most afleclionaie kindness. Tlie Duke took 
charge of his money and gave it him as ho wanted it, 
for be had the cliaracteristic imjirovidence of a poet. 
He wa.s affected like many of greater prudence by 
the celebrated South Sea Scheme, and thought liim- 
self sure of twenty thousand pounds. The bubble 
at last broke and he was none the richer. Fenton 
had importuned him in vain to soil in time as much 
as would purchase an annuity of 100/. for life. 
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“ which will make you sure,” he observed, “ of a 
clean shirt and a leg of mutton a day.’* He died 
on the 4lh of December, 1732, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. He iiad great simplicity of 
character and a warm heart. No man was more 
tenderly beloved by his friends. As a poet he wa.s 
not of a high order ; but his works arc often agree- 
able ; and are generally moral and instructive. Per- 
haps his best works are his ballads . 


MATTHEW GREEN. 

Maithfw Green, hMd a post in the custom bouse. 
He was born in 1696 and died in 1737, and this is 
nearly all tliat is known of his personal history. 
His principal poem, the Spleen w'as coinposeil by 
piece-meal and completed at the urgent solicitation of 
his friend Glo\er. It was not published until after 
his death. Pope .said there was a great dt'al <»f 
originality in it, and Melmoth affirmed that the 
author bad thrown together more original thoughts 
than he had ever read in the same compass of lines. 
This poem had also the good fortune to be pmised 
by Gray in Ins correspondence with LordfOrford. 
fireen’s education w’as im]>erfect, but a fine natural 
understanding made ample amends for that misfor- 
tune. In allusion to the Spleen^ Thomas Campbell 
remarks, that in that walk of poetry where Fancy 
aspires no farthe'* than to go hand in hand with com- 
mon sense, its merit is unrivalled. 


THOMAS TICKELL. 

Thomas Tickfli. was bom in 1686 at Bridckirk 
in Cumberland. lie was educated at Quccirs College, 
Oxford. In 1726 be married. On account of his 
political opinions Swift used to call him Whiggissi- 
mus. He was greatly esteemed by Addison. Tickell’s 
version of the first book of the Iliad which came out 
opposition to Pope’s Homer, was corrected and 
improved by Addison, who even gave it the prefer- 
ence to that of Pope. This decision was the occa- 
sion of the celebrated quarrel between Pope and 
Addison. Pope suspected that it bad been written 
by Addison himself in a spirit of jealousy and spite. 
When Addison went to Ireland as Secretary to Lord 
Sunderland he was accompanied by Tickell, and 
when Addision was Secretary of state he made him 
Under Secretary. Tlieir friendship was interrupted 
by death alone. When Addison died, 'J’ickell Imd 
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the charge of publishing his works, to wliich he pre- 
fixed a pathetic elegy on the death of his friend and 
benefactor. In this performance he greatly surpassed 
the general character of his writings. 


WILLIAM SOMERVILE. 

William Somervile was born in 1692, at Ed- 
ston in Warwickshire, an estate which he inherited 
from a long line of ancestors. lie was educated at 
Winchester School. His estate was worth 1500/. 
per annum, but he was of an improvident disposition, 
and Pope mentions that in the latter part of his life 
he was in distressed circumstances. He died July 
19, 1742. Ilis princ ipal poem. The Chase, contains 
some spirited descriptions. 


RICHARD WEST. 

lIrciiARD West was bom in 171G, and died in 

!742. He was tljc friend of (Jray. Ilis elegant poem 
‘*Tu his Friends,*’ wliich is a very elegant imita- 
tion of Tibullus, was written at the age of twenty. 


RICHARD SAVAGE. , 
lli( iiARU Savaoe was the son of the Countess 
of Macclesfield by the Earl of Rivers. lie was born 
f»n the 10th of January, 1698. His mother made a 
public confession of adultery for the purpose of pro- 
curing a divorce from her husband the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield. Soon after she had procured a legal sepa- 
ration, she married Colonel Brett. No sooner was 
Savage bora than his mother discovered a resolution 
df disowning him. She gave him in charge to a poor 
woman, to bring him up as her own son, and enjoin- 
ed her never to reveal the secret of his birth. When 
the Earl of Rivers was on his deatli-bcd, he made 
such earnest inquiries after his son that the Countess 
of Macclesfield was compelled to answer him. With 
an almost incredible heartlessness she determined to 
deprive her son of the provision which the Earl was 
disposed to leave him. She therefore declared that 
he was dead. After this she endeavoured to banish 
him secretly to the American Plantations. In this 
design she failed. She then hod him apprenticed to 
a shoe-maker. Ilis nurse dying, he went to her house 
to take charge of the effects of his supposed mother, 
and ill examining her papers discovered that the poor 
shoe-maker was the son of an Earl. He forsook the 
shop and tried every means of gaining an admittance 


to his mother, before whose door he used to pace for 
several hours in the dark evenings with the hope of 
catching a glance of her as she came by accident to 
the window or crossed her apartment with a candle. 
He was now in the utmost distress, of which she 
was fully conscious, but nothing could soften her 
heart or open her hand. Savage discovered that 
he had literary talents and eagerly endeavoured to 
turn them to account. His first production was a 
controversial pamphlet of which he was afterwards so 
much ashamed that he destroyed every copy which 
he could obtain. In his eighteenth year he wrote a 
comedy entitled Woman^s a Riddle. It was brought 
upon the stage, but Savage was allowed no part of 
the profit. Two years afterwards he wrote another 
comedy entitled Love in a veil. This did not fill his 
pockets, but it introduced him to the friendship of Sir 
Richard Steele and Mr. Willis, by whom ‘‘ he was 
pitied, caressed and relieved.” Being now continually 
at ilie theatre he excited the pity of Mrs. Oldfield, 
who settled upon him a pension of fifty pounds a year 
which slie paid regularly as long as she lived. His 
next production was the tragedy of Sir Thomas Over- 
bur^. While employed on this play he was often 
without food and lodging, and composed many of the 
speeches as he wandered about the streets, stepping 
occasionally into a shop to beg for a few minutes the 
use of pen and ink to w'rite what he had got ready 
on scraps of paper, picked up by accident. He at 
last brought his play upon the stage and he himself 
was permitted to undertake the part of Sir Thomas 
Orcrbuiy, very little to his own advantage. The 
poem was acted but for four nights. It however 
gave him a profit of an hundred pounds. Mr. Aaron 
Hill published the story of Savage’s distress and 
his mother's brutality in the Plain Dealer. He also 
encouraged subscriptions to a miscellany of poems 
in the name of Savage, but most of which were from 
his owm pen. In a feiv days, in consequence of 
the feeling excited in his favor by Mr. Hills pathe- 
tic appeal, he realized seventy guineas. In 1727 he 
entered a coffee house late at night where he had tlie 
misfortune to kill a person of the name of Sinclair 
in a disgraceful brawl. He was tried for murder 
and condemned to death. His friends petitioned the 
crown for mercy, while his mother, strange to say , 
exerted all her art and interest to obstruct it. The 
case, however, being nt last fully and fairly laid be- 
fore the Queen, Savage obtained a pardou. He now 
saw that nothing was to be obtained from his mother 
by gentle solicitation. He therefore resorted to 
rougher methods to obtain the means of supporting 
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that life of which she liad endeavoured to deprive 
him. He threatened her with lampoons and a full 
narrative of her conduct if she any longer refused 
a fixed allowance. This plan succeeded. Her 
nephew Lord Tyrconnel, to save the credit of the 
family, received him into his family and allowed him 
two hundred a year. He now published his Wanderer 
with a dedication to Lord Tyrconnel. Savage 
howevt r did not long enjoy this sunshine of prospe- 
rity. His irregular habits and his mean and ungrate- 
ful behaviour towards his Lordship soon occasioned 
a separation. He was once more upon the world. 
Being no longer silenced by a pension he now 
published his Bastard, and inscribed it with mock 
reverence to his mother, who was soon saluted 
wherever she went with quotations from its caustic 
pages. She was at this time at Bath, and was com- 
pelled to leave the place in haste and hide herself in 
the heart of London. At the death of Eusden, 
Savage applied for the appointment of poet laureat, 
but it was bestowed on Colley Cibber. However, he 
wrote to the Queen begging of her to enable him to 
support that life which she had given him. On his 
publishing his poem called the Volunteer Laureat, 
her Majesty sent him fifty pounds with an intimation 
that he might annually write on the same subject and 
receive the same present until something better could 
be done for him. Johnson calls this conduct on the 
part of the Queen a kind of avaricious generosity 
by which flattery w'as rather purchased than genius re- 
warded. Savage got himself into a temporary scrape 
by violently attacking the clergy in a satirical poem 
called the Progress of a Divine, The Court of 
King’s Bench was moved against him. He escaped 
unhurt, but he did not venture to reprint the poem 
when the first edition was sold. Savage was still 
in a state of destitution, notwithatanding his pen'^ioii 
from the Queen, which no sooner reached his hands 
than it was expended in low indulirences. Until it 
was all spent he used to conceal himself from his 
friends and when he re-appeared he -*\as pennyless. 
He sometimes in his distress passed whole nights in 
cellars in company with thieves and begears. The 
death oftlie Queen deprived him of his small pension 
when he could least afford to lose it. At last his 
friends proposed that he should retire to some cheap 
place in Wales on an allowance from them of fifty 
pounds a year. Of the fifty pounds twenty were sub 
scribed by Pojie alone. Savage accepted the offer. 
He left London in July, 1739. But be had not ad- 
vanced far on the road when he wrote to his friends 
to say that the mon^y advanced for his travelling ex- 


penses was all gone. They remitted a fresh supply 
with which he contrived to reach Bristol from whence 
he was to proceed to Swansea by water. He was de- 
layed by an embargo on the shipping. In the mean 
time he entered into all the gaieties of the place. 
He so irritated his London friends with complaints by 
letter that all except Pope withdrew their subscrip- 
tions. He at length arrived at Swansea. Here he 
finished a new tragedy and resolved to return to Lon- 
don and bring it on the stage. On his way he stop- 
ped at Bristol where he was arrested for debt on his 
birthday. In the Bristol jail, he wrote a violent lam- 
poon on the inhabitants. Wlieii he had been six months 
in prison he received a letter from Pope accusing hiin 
of having spoken ofhim with disrespect and ingratitude. 
He solemnly protested his innoceiice but appealed 
greatly affected by tlie charge. Some days alterwards 
he was seized with a violent pain in his back and 
side. He grew daily weaker ; a fever came on un- 
der which he sunk on the 1st of August, 17*13, in the 
40th year of his age. lie was buried at the ex[)ense 
of the keeper of the prison who had treated him 
with great indulgence. Dr. Johnson's life of Sa- 
vage, of which this is but a ver) brief and imperfect 
abstract, is one of the most eloqut*nl coniposiiuins m 
the language, but the strong personal feeling wlm-li liii> 
diffused wer his narrative so much pathos and ani- 
mation, has iinforlunaiely led him to extenuate the 
vices and exaggerate the few good qualities of a man 
who would speedily liave sunk into deserved con- 
tempt, hut for the genius and generosity of his bio- 
irrapher. His poetry, notwithstanding ibe praise of 
Johnson, is rapidly passing into oblivion, and scarce- 
ly merits criticism. It has occasionidly considerahle 
energy and spirit, but is coarse and uiqiolished. It 
wants elevation and ideality ; and is the work ralhet 
of luloiit than of genius. Neither the thoughts nor 
the diction are truly poetical. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 

Jonathan Swift was the son of an attorney, and 
was born at Dublin on St. Andrew’s day, the 30th 
of November, 1607. At the age of six years, lie was 
sent to a school at Kilkenny, where his name cut in 
school-boy fashion upon his desk or form is still 
showi. to strP4ngers. At tlie age of fourteen he was re- 
moved to Trinity College Dublin. He here paid so 
little attention to the prescribed studies that when he 
applied for the degree of Bachelor of arts, he was 
found on examination so grossly deficient in the 
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requisite acquirements that he only obtained it at last 
by a special graccy a term employed in the university 
of Dublin to imply an absence of due qualification 
in the candidate for scholastic honors. The degree 
was reluctantly conferred upon him on the 13th of 
February, 1685-6. This disgrace seems to have 
stirred up some of the worst parts of his nature, and 
that spirit of bitterness which made him so ** good a 
hater” during his whole life, broke out in satirical 
attacks upon his teachers, llis waywardness and 
self-will set all the rules of his College at defiance. 
In one year he incurred no less than seventy penalties 
for non-attendance and neglect, and at last being 
convicted of insolent conduct towards one of the 
masters and of exciting a spirit of rebellion amongst 
his companions, he was sentenced to a suspension of 
his academical degree and to crave public pardon for 
his offence. But ihougli be disregarded the rules of 
tiie College and made no advance in the regulated 
course of study, his mind was not slafionary ; and 
his reading though desultory, was various and exten- 
sive. In the year of the Revolution (1688) Swift 
cpiilted College, and at the age of twenty-one entered 
the wide woild without friends or money, llis father 
died before tlie birtli of his now celebrated s .n, and 
hi*? uncle vaIiosc owm income wr.s extremely limited, 
and vvlio had scantily supported him at the Univer- 
sity, was now dead, and had left him nothing. His 
only re«ource was his mother, who was living in 
England on a small and precarious income. When 
lie had crossed the water he travelled on foot to his 
mother’s residence in Lcicesiershire. She recom- 
mended him to solicit the patronage of Sir William 
Temple who was her relation. The application 
was successful. Sir William employed him as a 
secretary, but that accomplished scliolar soon dis- 
covered llis inmate’s imperfect education. Ot this, 
however, he had not long to complain, for Swift 
became so heartily ashamed of his deficiency that 
with the ardor of genius he devoted eight hours a day 
to a course of study, and soon proved that his origi- 
nal backwardness in school learning was caused by 
no want of capacity. King William sometimes 
visited Sir William Temple when the statesman was 
confined to his chamber by the gout, and on lliese 
occasions Swift used to wait upon his majesty 
and walk with him in the garden. The King whose 
notions, as Johnson says, were all military, offered 
him a troop of horse. His majesty had also some 
notions of economy, and taught Swift to cut asparagus 
the Dutch way and eat the stalks. At the instiga- 
tion of Sir William, Swift attempted some Pindanc 


odes in the style of Cowley, in which he so misem- 
bly failed that when they were shown to Dry den, he 
said, “ Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet." 
Being disappointed in his expectations of substantial 
patronage from Sir William Temple, he left him in a 
fit of impatient displeasure and returned to Ireland 
to take holy orders. On his application to the Bi- 
sho[)s they required a testimonial from Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, and Swift was obliged, after many 
struggles with his pride, to write a penitential 
letter to his old patron and solicit in very humble 
terms a favorable certificate. The request was not 
refused and Swift obtained the prebend of Kilroot, 
in the diocese of Connor, which gave him about a 
hundred pounds a year. Temple, however, who 
began to feel his absence, invited him back with some 
promise of preferment in England ; and Swift con- 
sented. Sir Walter Scott gives the following inter- 
esting and characteristic account of the manner in 
which he resigned his prebend to a poor clergyman, 

While Swift hesitated between relinquishing the 
mode of life which he had chosen, and returning to that 
which he had relinquished, his resolution appears to have 
been determined by a circumstance highly characteristic 
of hij, exalted benevolence. In an excursion from his 
habitation, he met a clergyman, with whom he had 
/ormedan acquaintance, which proved him to be learned, 
modest, well principled, the father of eight children, and 
a curate at the rale of forty pounds a year. Without 
explaining his purpose. Swift borrowed this gentleman s 
black mare, having no horse of his own,— rode to Dublin, 
resigned the prebendary of Kilroot, and obtained a grant 
of It for his new friend. W hen he gave the presentation 
to the poor clergyman, he kept his eyes steadily fixed on 
the old man’s face, which, at first, only expressed plea- 
sure at finding himself preferred to a living ; but when 
he found that it was that of his benefactor, who had 
resigned in his favor, his joy assumed so touching an 
expression of surprise and gratitude, that Swift, himself 
deeply affected, declared he had never experienced so 
much pleasure as at that moment. The poor clergyman, 
at Swift’s departure, pressed upon him the black mare, 
which he did not choose to hurt him by refusing ; and thus 
mounted, for the first time on a horse of his own, with 
fourscore pounds in his purse, Swilt again embarked for 
England, and renewed his situation at Moorpark, as Sir 
William Temple’s confidential Secretary.” 

Swift resided with Sir William Temple till 1699 
when his patron died, leaving him a pecuniary legacy 
and his manuscripts. Sir William had obtained for 
Swift a promise from the king, of the first prebend that 
should be vacant at Canterbury or Westminster. In 
his 27th year Swift had professed an attachment to a 
Miss Jane Waring. This lady, whom in his corre- 
spondence he styled Varinup from some prudential 
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reasons was averse to an immediate uiuon. The Dean 
in one of tlie most extravagant and inelegant of amatory 
epistles, in which there is a deplorable deficiency of true 
passion, speaks of his irrepressible and impatient love. 
“ I find himself," he says, “ hugely infested with this 
malady.*' When four years afterwards his circum- 
stances were favorable to marriage the lady frankly 
inquired whether his affections were unaltered. By 
this time he had formed another attachment, but not 
chusing to confess his inconstancy, he answered the 
lady with insulting coldness, and tells her that if she 
can agree to certain almost impossible conditions, he is 
still at her disposal. The lady of course was silenced. 
It was during his residence at Moorpark that he 
became acquainted with Esther Johnson, immortalized 
under the name of Stella, While she was yet almost 
a child, he took pleasure in being her instructor, and 
his beautiful pupil at last turned her respect and 
admiration for her guide and philosopher into a softer 
feeling. The affection was reciprocated. As in the 
case of Abelard and Eloisa, love approached them 
under friendship's name.” Swift accepted an invita- 
tion to accompany the Earl of Berkeley to Ireland 
as his chaplain and private secretary. He speedily 
obtained the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin in 
the diocese of Meath. He now invited Stella to 
Ireland. She was accompanied by a widow woman 
of the name of Dingley. They lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and when Swift was temporally absent they 
took possession of the parsonage, but he never saw 
Stella except in the presence of a third person. This 
precaution, however, did not save the reputation of 
Stella from unfriendly whispers. For some reason 
which has never yet been discovered Swift hesitated 
for several years to protect tier name and secure her 
happiness by an honorable union. In 1710 Swift 
re-visited London, where he resided for two years, 
leaving Stella at Laracor, but keeping up a regular 
correspondence with her in the form of a diary. He 
was not long in London before he formed a fresh 
attachment for a lovely and lively young lady, a Miss 
Esther Vanhomrigh, now better known by her [loetical 
appellation of Vanessa. Soon after he returned to 
Ireland as Dean of St. Patrick's ; and the lady followed 
him. Poor Stella soon exhibited symptoms of extreme 
anxiety and mortification, excited by the proxi- 
mity of a rival. Swift explained that he had 
formed two resolutions concerning matrimony,— 
one was that lie would not marry till he 
possessed a competence, and the other that if he 
married at all U should be with a prospect of seeing 
his children settled in the world ^fore he himself 


left it. He was still, he said, in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, and he had passed the age at which he 
thought marriage advisable. He agreed, however, if 
it would sooth the mind of Stella to go through the 
ceremony, provided that it should be kept a secret, 
and that they should live separately as heretofore. 
The unhappy Stella consented to those terms and 
she was married in the garden of the Deanery by the 
Bishop of Clogher in the year 1716. The moment 
after the marriage Swift is said to have betrayed the 
most extraordinary wretchedness and distraction. He 
did not discontinue his strange intercourse with Va- 
nessa, who it appears remained for some time ignorant 
of Swift's legal union with her rival. At last she 
determined to remain no longer in suspense as to his 
ultimate intentions, and being somewhat perplexed by 
his undefined connection with Stella, slie wrote to her 
at once and earnestly requested to know the nature 
of her long standing intimacy with Swift. Stella, in 
reply, confessed the marriage. Vanessa's letter was 
shown to Swift, who in a paroxysm of rage rode 
instantly to the wTiter, entered her apartment with a 
look of awful indignation, silently flung her epistle 
on the table and instantly left the house to return no 
more. The shock of tliis incident brought poor 
Vanessa to the grave, Slie did not survive it many 
weeks. In the meanwhile she revoked a will made 
in favour of Swift, and called upon her executors to 
publish all the letters which had passed bt:twecii her 
and the Dean. Stella also gradually declinetd and on 
her death-bed vainly entreated Swift to save her 
reputation by a public acknowledgmertt of their 
marriage. After he had thus by his mysterious and 
unaccountable conduct broken the hearts of two 
women who passionately loved him, his own health 
began to give way and he became so gloomy and 
morose that his company was rarely endurable by the 
most indulgent of his friends. His thoughts were 
darkened by a melancholy anticipation of the mad- 
ness which destroyed the noblest part of him so long 
before he sunk into the grave. One day while 
walking with Dr. Young, the author of the Night 
Thoughts, he stopped at a fine elm of which the upper 
branches were withered. Pointing at it mournfully, 
he said, I shall be like that tree ; 1 shall die at 
top." At one time he requested a female friend to 
mention to him any decay tliat she might observe in 
his faculties. “ No, sir," she replied, “ 1 have read 
Gil Bias." He resolved to leave all his fortune, his 
savings in the course of thirty years, to the endow- 
ment bf an hospital for the insane. About Che year 
1740 he began to betray iftiequivocal symptoms of 
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a loss of intellect, and h6 was confided to the charge and anxious only that his meaning shall be clear, he 


of friends. He was for a while outrageously violent, 
but preserved at last a melancholy silence. For 
some time he had an inflammation in one of his eyes 
which swelled to the size of an egg. It required 
many attendants to prevent his tearing out his eye. 
During tlie Inst three years of his life he spoke only 
once or twice, lie was released by death from this 
awful condition, on the IQth of October, 1745. 

The personal character of Swift was not very ami- 
able. He could be just and even generous without 
attracting much regard or gratitude, for his manner 
was cold and cynical. He was never known to laugh. 
It is strange that two elegant young females should 
so ])as?ionately have loved him. He was a stern 
yet liberal master, and thougli he exacted much 
from liis servants he knew how to reward tlieir merits. 
Ills great talents made him at once dreaded and 
courted by men in power, and if his strong ambition 
bad not been connected witli a love of independence 
and great self-respect be would have gained from 
his influence with the government something more 
'“•ubstaiiliul and digmtiod than the deanery of St. 
I’atuck’s. He had no objection to ask favors for Ins 
liicnds, hut iie disdained to press 1ns own ^ause. 
lie expected honors to he thrust upon him. liis 
iiiiinerous political pamphlets were all of great effeitt 


selects the simplest and most expressive words. His 
diction suits his matter. lie is never very elevated 
or refined, but the utter absence of all affectation 
precludes vulgarity. His sincerity and directness, 
the manly intrepidity with which he often tells 
plain trutlis in plain language, and the unrivalled 
force and fertility of his humour will always gain a 
crowd of readers and admirers, though a lover of 
man and nature, must wish that SwifPs mind had 
been more susceptible of the finer emotions, and 
lament that his vigorous powers should have been 
I employed in deepening the shadows of human 
life. Of his poetry little need be said. It hardly 
deserves the name. It lias scarcely half a dozen 
lines that are elevated above plain prose. It is to 
the full, however, as witty and clever as his political 
pamphlets, and always pleases by the easy vigour 
and admirable pers[)icuity of its diction and tlie 
happiness and accuracy of its rhymes. Hi-! verses 
I are in fact as good as can be made by mere w'if 
i and sound sense unaccompanied with a poetical 
! imagination. 


in their day, and arc even yet read with considerable j 
interest on account of tlit ir clear diction, their vehe- j 
mence of invective and strength of argumentation. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 

Alexander Pore was born m London, May 21st, 


His Tale of a Tub, a religious prose satire, is a work 
of prodigious wit and liumo .r, but the tone is 
almost too light and free, and exposed him to 
a charge of infidelity. Though a sincere believer in 
Christianity he showed little of the clerical character 
in his writings or in his personal manners, lie was 
somewhat too much of a party zealot, and was 
far more ferocious than was quite becoming in a 
minister of peace. His Gullivers Travels is one of 
the most original and amusing books in the language. 
It is read, by children as a wonderful talc, and, by 
those who understand its full import, as a profound 
satire upon poor human nature. It is interspersed 
with occasional sarcasms of a political and temporary 


1 GH8. The grandfather of the poet w^as a clergyman 
of the Church of England settled in Hampshire. 
He had two sons, the younger of whom, Alexander, 
went to Lisbon, where be became a convert to the 
Roman Catholic faith. On his return to England he 
married the daughter of William Turner, Esq. of York. 
Of this union the poet was the sole offspring. His 
father made his fortune in a house in Lombard street, 
London, as a wholesale linen-merchant, and then 
retired first to Kensington and finally to Binfield in 
Windsor Forest. When Lord Harvey quarrelled 
with Pope, his Lordship condescended to the mean- 
ness of taunting him with the lowmess of his birili, 
and was admirably answered by the poet — “ 1 think 


application. The style, like that of De Foe's 
liobinson Crusoe^ is admirable for its studied gravity 
and plainness, and the narrative of unheard of 
wonders is given with such an air of simplicity and 
truth that it beguiles the reader into a momentary be- 
lief of actual impossibilities. Swift's compositions 
both in prose and verse are the most unornamented 
in the language. He trusts entirely to his matter, 


It enough that my parents such as they were, never 
cost me a blush, and that their son, such as he is, 
never cost them a tear.'' Pope was from his infan(*y 
fragile and infirm ; but though in almost perpetual 
pain his disposition until he engaged in literary war- 
fare was remarkably mild and engaging. His life, 
as he himself tells us, was “ a long disease." IJc 
inherited from his father a distorted frame and from 
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ill’s mother a jieciiliarily u( i onstitution which 
occasioned violent and frequent head-aches. He 
was so weak throughout liu, life that he usually 
wore stays as a support. Though his frame afford- 
ed a subject of lieartless mockery and sarcasm to the 
dunces whom he has immortalized, his features were 
remarkably pleasing and intelligent ; and his voice, in 
childhood, was so melodious that he was affectionate- 
ly styled “ the little nightingale.’' At a very early 
age he exhibited a passion for reading, and taught 
himself to write by imitating print. Ouingtoiii.' 
miserable state of health, his education, which was 
chiefly carried on at home, wns so irregular and 
imperfect, that he may be said to lunc been 
self-taught. At the age of twelve he resided 
wholly with his father at Binfieid, and loi a few' 
momlis received some instruction from a pnc-M, 
and “ this,” sa\.«> Tope, “ was all the teixhiug I e\cr 
had, and God knows that it ixtended a \cr> little 
way.” About this time he taught him>clf Lalin ctid 
Greek, and at the age of fifteen he extorted the 
permission of his parents to go to ].ondou to learn 
French and Italian, both of which he acquired with 
surprising quickness. He could not himself re- 
member how soon he Vjegan to write \erses. He 
“ lisped in numbers.” “ In the style of fiction,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “ it might be said ot liiiu a< 
of Pindar, that when he lay in the cradle the 
bees swarmed about bis mouth.” Though his father 
was simple and unlearned he encouraged his son’s 
laste for poetry by proposing subjects, pointing out 
what he deemed imperfect in the execution, and cha- 
ractenziric; the little bard’s more sllcces^ful efl'orts as 
“ good rhymes.’^ Amongst the poets that charmed 
his boj hood Spenser, Waller and Dryden were his 
greatest favorites. Of these three Waller pleased 
him most at first, then Spenser, and lastly Dryden, 
whom be afterwards studied and admired moic than 
any other English writer. His opinions of other 
poets were not always remarkable for their sound- 
ness. He seems to have felt no-ardour of admira- 
tion forMilton’s Paradise Lost. Shakespeare’s style, he 
said, was professedly the style of a bad age. W iih this 
opinion it is not surpris'ng that he produced a poor and 
unsaleable edition of the works of that incomparable 
Dramatist. Poets generally best appreciate that kind 
of poetry which is most nearly allied to their own, and 
Pope, who would have struggled in \ ain to com . .ete 
with Shakespeare or Milton, soon discovered that he 
could walk by tlie side of Dryden. It flatters our 
own vanity when we can exalt a species of merit 
which we are secretly conscious is not entirely beyond 


the reach of our uwii powers^ Pope’s delight in the 
potjtry of Dryclen excited an irrepressible desire to 
behold the author, and while he was yet a boy he was 
taken to see the illustrious object of his admiration 
at the Coffee-house which he frequented. His 
intense application to his studies about his 17th year 
so aflected his weak frame, that lie at last thought 
himself dying, and wTotc solemn farewell letters to 
his friends. One of them, tlie Abhc Soutlicotc, 
immediately applied to the celebrated Dr. Radcliffe 
for Ills ad\ icc, and iiaving got full directions from 
him, he ])aid a viMt to Pope in Windsor Forest, and 
j prex ailed upon him to ilirow otf his despondency. 

I r»y dix ontmumg Ins studies for a while and tak- 
ing regular exercise he soon recovered. At the age 
of id lie wrote his pastorals, but they were not pub- 
lished till five} cars after. Walsh, a small poet but 
a critic of considerabio reputation, was so deh.;ht- 
ed with these poems that he souglii the author n ac- 
quaintance, and It v\as by his ad\ice that I’ope uimeil 
at correctiiesN of sl}k, which, us lie w'us told, the l‘hig- 
lish poets had hiiherlo neglected. In liis twenty-first 
year, he publislied his F^.siu/ on Crilicism, and at 
first wiifiout his name. For .some time the sale was dis- 
coiirairingly slow, till Pope, m a fit ol de.spair, ad- 
dressed a number of copies to diflerent IndlvKiuul.^ 
wlio hud a reputation for taste and literature. This 
scheme succeeded. The work was talked of, the 
author’s name discovered, and the bookseller \vu:> 
soon gratified with the demand for a new edition. 
In this poem are some lines describing aii angry 
critic which occasioned a long war between Pope and 
I)enni'>, wlio rightly ajiplied them to liimself. The 
Essay on Criticism was characterized by Addison in 
the SpuUitor as “ a master-piece in its kind,” and 
was translated into French verse by General Count 
Hamilton, author of the life of tlie Comte de 
Grammont. Some of the Itomaii Catholics weie indig- 
nant that in this poem the monks or “ holy vandals’* 
should be mentioned with disrespect; but though 
Pope was a papist he was not a bigot. “ 1 liavc 
ever believed,” he says, “ that the best piece of 
service one could do to our religion was openly to 
express our detestation and scorn of all those mean 
artifices and pious frauds, which it stands so little in 
need of, and which have laid it under so great u 
scandal among its enemies.” “ Nothing,*^ he con- 
tinues, has been so much a scare-crow to them as 
that too peremptory and uncharitable assertion of an 
utter impossibility of salvation to all but ourselves.’’ 

The Essay on Crilicism was speedily followed by 
the Rape of the Lock, the most fanciful and spright- 
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}y of all liis compositions. The first draught of it 
was published without the machinery, but heinlinitc- 
iy improved it by a happy after-tlioiight. When Pope 
mentioned his intention of extending the poem and 
introducing the sylphs and gnpmes of the liosicru- 
cnaii system, Addison told him tliat it was ‘‘ a de- 
licious little thing,’* and advised him to leave it un- 
touched. This was said to be the first indication of 
Addison's jealousy of Pope’s rapidly rising fame ; 
but an author in some new and untried scheme often 
surpa«'ses the expectations of his warmest admirers, 
and Pope might have communicated what was 
passing in his mind too briefly or obscurely to do 
ju^-lice to bis own conceptions. When Aildison 

consulted Pope about the Ira^t-dy of Cato, he was 
told that it would be better to submit it to the pub- 
lic tlirough the press than to brim: it on the stage, as it 
was not sufficiently “ IhcalricnL^* No one questioned 
the sincerity of this critici'im, though the result seem- 
ed to contrinhct it, for owing to various adventitious 
circumstances it was acted witli extraordinary sue- j 
cess. The wisest of men are fallible, and it is hard 
that honest and friendly criticism, however erroneous, 
should be exposed to uii'ienerous interpretations. 
About this period he complotetl the A/e.ss/rt//, and 
wrote the JtVegj/ an Vnf art unate Lath/, a truly 
]mthetic and beautiful composition. Of the history 
of the lady much has been ronjoctiired, but little 
IS known, f^^r Pope purposely concealed it. On 
this subject he was absolutely deaf to the inquiries 
ol his most intimate friends. The Temple of Fame 
in which Steele, saw a thousand thousand beauties,” 
followed. In 1713 a]»peared bi> tTintlsof' / u/caV, part 
of which was written at the ago of sixteen. In the 
same year I’ope published in The Guardian ins 
ironical praise of the pastorals of Philqis, which he 
affected to prefer to his own. lie now determined 
to unite profit with fume, and a.s his original composi- 
tions, though they liad secured a high reputation, had 
added little to his fortune, he undertook to translate 
the whole of Homer’s Iliad and publish it by sub- 
scription. The largest sum lie liad ever obtained 
from Lintot for the copyright of any of bis original 
poems was thirty-two pounds. He got but seven 
pounds for the first copy of the Rape of the Lock, 
and fifleen for the second, which contained the addi- 
tion of the machinery. Pope, on commencing this 
great undertaking, was for a while quite overwhelmed 
with anxiety. Ilis apprehensions even haunted his 
pillow. He used to dream of impossible under- 
takings and long joumies in which he lost his way 
and which seemed to have no end. At last practice 


made him more familiar with his task and his fears 
vanished. He cleared by the Iliad five thousand three 
hundred and twenty pounds, which one of his biogra- 
pliers calls ‘^an enormous sum,** but which consider- 
ing that it took up si.v years of his life, was not a 
very extraordinary remuneration for his vast labour 
and unrivalled skill. In these days successful 
literary toil is more haiid^^omely rewarded. Scott 
and Byron gained fortunes by the industry of a few 
months. Pope had the prudence to purchase annui- 
ties with the money his Homer brought him. The 
success of this work raised him above all pecuniary 
difficulties, but it was so far from adding to his peace 
that it called up a host of envious and malignant 
scribblers wlio pursued him with incessant hostility. 
Even Addison vva< amongst those who were vexed 
at Pope’s ])oetical supremacy, and it is believed that 
he instigated Tickell to produce a riv^al version of llie 
first book of Homer. He was even suspected of being 
himself the secret author of it. It is certain that he 
openly gave it the preference lo that of Pope, and that 
the manuscript copy bore numerous corrections and 
alterations in his own handwriting. This translation 
attracted so little general notice that Pope’s anxiety 
respecting its chance of success was of very brief con- 
tinuance. It occasioned, however, a breach between 
Addison and Pope that was never entirely closed. 
It was soon after this that Pope wrote his famous 
satiric sketch of the character of Addison which was 
subsequently inserted in the Prologue to the Satires. 
Soon after the comiileiioii of the Iliad, having lost 
some money in tlio South Sea speculation he en- 
deavoured to recruit his means by a translation of 
the Odyssey, which he undertook to finish in three 
jears. This work in which he was assisted by 
Broome and Fenton was not quite so profitable as llie 
J/iad. About the ) oar 1728, after suffering the severest 
provocations from unfriendly wnters, upwards of sixty 
separate pamphlets having appeared against him, he 
determined to include all his enemies in one sweeping 
satire. Accordingly he surprised and appalled them 
with his Dunciud which rendered them 

Sacred to ridicule their whole life long 
And the sad burden of a merry song. 

In 1733 appeared the first part of the Essay on Man, a 
work which has been more admired for its poetry than 
its philosophy. It was attacked as indirectly unfavor- 
able to the Christian scheme. About tliis time Pope 
began to feel his weak frame growing daily still weaker, 
and perceived, as he expressed it, that he was going 
down the hill." On sending out some presentation 
copies of his Ethical Epistles to his friends, he said. 
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I am like Socrates, distributing morality amongst 
my friends just as 1 am dying.'* He was serene and 
cheerful to tlie last. On ilie very day of his death, 
when his physician remarked some favorable circuro' 
stances, he pleasantly answered, Here am I, dying 
of a hundred good symptoms.” He at last yielded j 
his breath so tranquilly that the people who 'attended 
him were not aware of the exact moment of his 


most impossible, for example, to make a native 
of Hindostan, comprehend the greater portion of 
his Epistle on the Characters of Women. But 
Shakespeare's females are sketched with such mira- 
culous power, and with such fidelity to general 
nature, that they are recognized in all countries and 
in all ages by every reader wlio can understand the 
language in which his plays are written. Some of 


death. He died May the twentieth, in the year 1744, 
The character of Pope as a poet has been the sub- 
ject of long and still continued controversy. Some 
critics deny that he is at all entitled to the name of 
poet, and others go into the opposite extreme and 
place him in the very highest rank. But that he is an 
admirable writer of some sort or otlier, if not a true 
poet, is almost universally admitted. He had beyond 
all question an intellect of extraordinary delicacy 
and acuteness, and possessed the power of expressing 
his thoughts with unrivalled closeness, elegance 
and precision. But when Bjron compared him to 
Shakespeare he was guilty of an extravagance that 
could be of no use to Pope, while it injured his own 
reputation as a critic. lEitli some hesitation regard- 
ing the rival claims of Drydeii, he may safely be pro- 
nounced the first name in the second class of Bri- 
tish poets, the first class consisting of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Sliakespeare, and Milton. These four great 
writers are fairly entitled to such high distinction, 
because they pierce beyond externals and mere con- 
ventialisras. Their representations of humanity are 
not local or temporary. They do not describe man- 
ners but men. They wrote for all ages, and for 
all countries. Their language alone is not universal ; 
and this was no fault of theirs. The curse of Babel 
falls with peculiar severity upon the poets, for the 
fresh bloom of poetic inspiration is always injur- 
ed in the process of translation. But foreigners wlio 
master our language, however unfamiliar with our 
manners, can never fail to recognize those truthful 
delineations of general and everlasting nature which 
abound in the pages of the four great poets already 
mentioned. Shakespeare especially has addressed 
himself to the universal heart. The jealousy of 
Othello and the ambition of Macbeth are as per- 
fectly apprehended by the intelligent Hindu alumni 
of an English College in Calcutta as by the students 
of a scholastic establishment in the poet’s native 
land. But Pope was too much of a London poet 
of the eighteenth century. He is so local and tein- 
poiBiy that many of his allusions 9 ^ now wholly 
unintelligible even to his own countrymen. His satires 
especially are limited and obscure. It would be al- 


the German writers have entered upon an analysis 
of Siiakespeare’s characters with perhaps more en- 
thusiasm and judgment than any of our own critics, 
and c‘\en tliey wlio are acquainted with liim only 
through the medium of translation acknowledge his 
merits with delight and wonder. Those critics who 
place Pope by the side of Shakespeare overlook 
some of the most palpably distinctive difl’ereiice^ of 
poetic power. Ko two writers could be 
widely separated by the peculiarities of genius than 
were those eminent poets, though each vvil«. admira- 
ble in his way. Sliakespeare trusted almost wholly 
to nature — Pope to art. Art alone, howevv r, wiU 
never make a poet, and Pope was a'^suredly a poet 
of no ordinary excellence, though lie w’as not in the 
first rank. I^ei those who think his station at the head 
of the second order not sufficiently distinguished, 
consider how few stand above hin^ and what a long 
list of bright and honorable names are placed be- 
neath him. If Pope's verses owed so much to art, 
they owed still more to inspiration. It must be ad- 
mitted that he was not distinguished for that irrepres- 
sible enthusiasm for truth and beauty, and that pro- 
found insicilit into eeneral nature, which characterize 
the very highest order of poetic genius, but lie was by 
no means sparingly endowed with the gifts of fancy 
and feeling. He possessed them far more abun- 
dantly than his predecessor Drjden. They were 
not, however, the predominant qualities of his 
mind. His genius seemed better fitted to satisfy 
the understanding than to touch the heart or 
kindle the imagination. No writer ever compress- 
ed so much sound sense into so narrow a com- 
pass and with so much elegance and ease. Con- 
densation and persjjicuily are amongst his most con- 
spicious merits. His satire wants breadth, but it 
never wants point, and no author in the English 
language has ever turned a compliment with more 
exqv''=}ile ingenuity and grace. His praise was the 
more valuable because it was always honest. It is 
said that Alderman Barber gave Pope to un- 
derstand that he would make him a present of five 
thousand pounds for a single compliment. But the 
poet always boasted that he was no man's slavQ 
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or heir.*' R is also reported that he was offered in 
vain a considerable sum of money by the Duchess 
of Marlborough if lie would give a good character 
of tlie Duke’. 

Tlioiigli Pope could not stir tlie depths of the 
liumaii heart or raise vehement emotions, he knew how 
to win our gentler sympathies. Tlie sweetest and most 
unaffected passages in all his poetry are his domestic 
allusions. His egotism, wlien it is touched with tender- 
iie.ss, IS inexpressibly engaging. He has not much 
humour, but his wit is always sharp and brilliant. 

His versification has perhaps been overrated. It 
IS highly polislied, and is unrivalled in mere smooth- 
ness, but its uniformity in a long poem fatigues the 
ear. He was oxer fastidious, and confined himself too 
exclusively to certain favorite sounds. There is 
hardly a line in all his poetry that is novel in the con- 
struction. In the sonnets of Shakespeare and the 
works of still earlier poets we fretjuently meet 
with couplets of whicli Pope’s are but the echo. In 
studying the versification of otlier poets he seems to 
liave been attracted rather by separate lines than 
to have been charmed with the general ellect, and in 
reproducing these in too close connection without the 
intermixture of other sounds, the music is marred 
indeed by no discord, but it is wearisomely deficient 
in variety. The notes are sweet enough in themselves, 
but they are not skilfully blended. We have rather 
a succession of familiar sounds than a continuation. 
Tlierc IS no linked sweetness long drawn out, nor 
does he delight the ear with any musical surprise. 
When Pope borrows thoughts (and notwithstand- 
ing Uie richness of his own resources, he is a 
bold and frequent plagiarist), he is generally more 
successful than in his thefts of sound. He rarely ap- 
propriates another poet’s idea without improving it. 

Of Pope’s character as a man one of his latest 
editorsf has spoken with very unjust severity. 

* The knowledge of these offers of payment for praise 
might possibly have suggested, however uujustly, the 
scandal respecting a supposed offer for the suppression 
of a satire on the Duchess of Marlborough (under the 
name of Atossa) and the poet’s reported acceptance of 
it. Pope had also in his lifetime been accused of re- 
ceiving a thousand pounds from the Duke of Chandos 
and ungratefully returning the kindness with a satire. 
The receipt of the money he flatly and indignantly de- 
nied. He proudly asserted that if he was a good poet 
there was one thing upon which he valued himself, and 
which was rare amongst good poets — a perfect indepen- 
dence. “ I have never,” he said, “ flattered any man, 
por ever received any thing of any man for my verses,*' 

t The Rev. W. L. Bowles. 


lie was irritable and spiteful when brought luio 
collision with those who were either indifferent 
or hostile to his literary fame, but considering that 
his life was “ a long disease,*' and that his emi- 
nence as a poet drew upon him the envy and 
malice of a host of “ creatures’* who never ceased 
from their “ dirty work,** his occasional loss of 
temper ought not to be visited with a veiy harsh 
reproach. That he was a warm and generous 
friend cannot fairly l?e disputed, and nothing can be 
more engaging than his reverential affection for his 
aged mother, and his incessant attention to her small- 
est wants, when lie himself stood quite as much in 
need of an indulgent nurse. No man was ever more 
tenderly belox^ed by his friends. Lord Bolingbroke 
wept like a child over him in his last hours, and ob- 
served that he never in his life knew a man that had 
so tender a heart for his particular friends, or a more 
general friendsliip for mankind. “ There is nothing,” 
said the dying poet, that is meritorious but virtue 
and friendship, and indeed friendship itself is but a 
part of virtue.'* 


JAMES THOMSON. 

James Thomson was born in Scotland, the 7th 
of September, 1700. He was the son of a minister. 
Though his mother inherited a portion of a small 
estate, she found her means, even in conjunction with 
her husband’s income, unequal to the education of 
her nine children, and a Mr. Riccarton, a neighbouring 
minister, generously undertook to provide for the 
young poet who early exhibited the indications of 
genius. He was first sent to a school at Jedburgh 
and afterwards to the University of Edinburgh. The 
Divinity chair at Edinburgh was then filled by Mr. 
Hamilton, who prescribed to Thomson as a probation- 
ary exercise, the explanation of a psalm on the power 
and majesty of God. Of this psalm he wrote a 
paraphrase and illustration in so poetical a style that 
the professor told him if he meant to follow up his 
intention of entering tlie church he must put a check 
upon his imagination. This which was at once a 
rebuke and a compliment, made him turn his 
thoughts exclusively to literature, and he bent his steps 
towards London to seek his fortune as a poet. On 
his arrival in the vast metropolis of England he 
wandered about the streets absorbed in curiosity and 
wonder. He brought with him a number of letters 
of recommendation which he had tied up carefully 
in his handkerchief, but as he loitered in the crowd 
of London, he was robbed of them by a light- 
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fingered rascal who probably mistook them for 
something of more general value. It is said 
that his first want was a pair of shoes, and that 
it was not easily supplied. His merit, liowever, 
was not very long concealed. Mr. Duncan Forbes, 
afterwards Lord President of the Session in Scotland, 
received him with kindness, and recommended him 
to other gentlemen of taste and influence. In 1726 
he published his \V inter » It rapidly gained the 
favour of the public and established the author’s 
reputation as a poet. It was dedicated to Sir Spen- 
cer Compton, who for some time took no notice 
of the poet, until Aaron Hill addressed some verses 
publicly to Thomson, in which he complained of 
the neglect of genius by men of wealth and station. 
TheVold patron at last condescended to send for the 
author, and made him a present of twenty guineas. 
Dr. llundle, afterwards Bishop of Derry, introduc- 
ed him to Lord Chancellor Talbot, who some years 
afterwards appointed him to accompany his eldest 
son upon his travels. Summer was published m 
1727, Spring in the year following, and Antiimn 
in 1730. Upon his return from abroad witii the 
Lord Chancellor’s son who died soon after, he was 
rewarded for his attendance by a small appoiiuinenl 
which he lost on tlie death of his patron m 173G. 
He was now again in pecuniary distress, from which 
he was rescued by the Prince of \V ales who receiv- 
ed the poet with distinction, and on Thomson’s con- 
fessing that his affairs were in a more poetical 
posture than formerly,” he gave him a pension of one 
hundred pounds a year. It was shortly after his re- 
turn to England that he published his long dull poem 
upon Liberty, a subject that deserved a nobler treat- 
ment. In 1738 appeared his tragedy of Agamem- 
non. Pope who had a regard for Thomson, was 
present at the representation of the play, and was 
received by the audience with a round of applause. 
His next dramatic work, the Mastjne of Alfred, was 
written with the assistance of Mallet and at the 
command of the Prince of Wales. Then followed (in 
1745) Tancred and Sigismunda, the most popular 
of his plays. About this time he wrote his Castle 
of Indolence which was the last piece of which he 
superintended the publication. In 1740 his friend 
Lord Lyttleton procured him the place of Surveyor 
general of the Leward Islands, from which after the 
payment of a deputy he received three hundred a 
year. He was about to prepare his tragetly of 
Coriolanus for the stage when he was seized with a 
fever which brought him to the grave on the twenty- 
seventh of August, 1748. 


Thomson’s personal character was extremely ami- 
able, but he was of a singularly indolent disposition, 
and it is said that he was sometimes seen eating fruit 
from a tree with his hands in his pocket, as if it 
were too much trouble to pluck it with his hands, llis 
dramatic writings are heavy and declamatory, and none 
of his works are now generally read, except his Scat^ons 
and the Castle of Indolence. Some critics prefer 
the latter, which is in the Spenserean stanza, to his 
great descriptive poem in blank verse ; but exquisilo 
as it is, the public have decided, and perhaps correct- 
ly, in favor of tlic Seasons. Tliomson himself thought 
the poem on Lihcrlp his best work. The vividness 
and fidelity of his pictures of external nature, and tlie 
true poetic feeling which they evince must always 
secure a wide popularity for the notwithstand- 

ing the cumbrous veibo&ity of the style. liis blank 
verse is nearly the worst in the language, from its 
formal and sluggish mo\enient. He had no ear, and 
not much taste. Johnson mentions that amongst 
hib peculiariiies was a very ungraceful and inarticu- 
late manner of pronouncing any lofty or solemn 
composition, and that Dodington, himself an elegant 
reader, once snatched the book from his hands and 
told him he did not understand his own verses. All 
his excellence he owed to a hajipy genius. He was 
loo lazy to polish his versification and retrench 
exuberances. It was said that his works contained 
Xu line which dying he could wish to blot.’' 

In a moral sense this is a well deserved and noble 
compliment, but it must not be applied to his poe- 
try as a purely literary decision. It is a pity that he 
had not struck out a great many ponderous lines and 
clumsy epithets in his Scusuns. With all its defects, 
however, it is a wonderful production, and is still re- 
garded as the be st descriptive poem in any language. 


AMBROSE PHILIPS. 

Ambrose Piiii.Lfps, descended of an ancient fa- 
mily in Leicestershire, was born in 1671. lie was 
educated at St. Jonii’s College Cambridge, where he 
wrote some English verses on the Death of Queen 
Mary. He soon afterwards undertook to epitomize 
Jlacket's Life of Archbishop Williams, which he 
published in 1700. In this work he seized the op- 
portunity of proving himself a zealous Whig. His 
Pastorals preceded those of Pope, and were very 
favourably received on their first appearance. Soon 
after their publication he went abroad, but in what 
employment or for what purpose is not known. In 
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1 7U9 he publislicd in the Tatler his poelictil Epistle 
from Copenhagen. Pope said of this poem that it 
was the production of a man “ who could write very 
nobly.” On his return tliree years afterwards, his 
Whig friends being out of power, he was compelled 
to trust entirely to his literature for subsistence. Ton- 
son, the celebrated publisher, employed him to 
translate the Pcraian Tales, ^^ope, when he quarrelled 
with Philips, severely ridicjuled him for having un- 
dertaken this humble tasky lie characterized him as 
“ The bard whom pitfered pii*»torals renown, 

\V ho turns a VersiLu t.ile loi hall'-a-crown.” 

Jn 1712, Philips i)ubhs|Jied The Dislrest Mother, a 
tnigcdy, winch is little more than a translation from 
the rrciich <*f Jtacinc. Addison and Steele wxtc Ins 
arijvc literary patrons, and they paid it many com- 
phment^ m liic Spectator, Steele prepared the pub- 
lic to receive it kindly by a notice of it while under 
rehearsal, and after its performance Addi>oii describ- 
ed its effi'ct upon Sir Roger de (’overly. The 
Siiectotorst patronage served the interests of the play, 
hut the Pastorals were brought into contempt by an 
« \tra\acantly eulogistic notice of them in the Gitar- 
flian from the pen of Tiekell, which excited the spleen 
'll Pope, who subsequently contributed to t’ e same 
]»eriodical a paper on the same subject. In this 
^vaper he lUMdiously pretended to draw an impartial 
comparison between Ins own pastorffs and those of 
Plnli[’s. in whicli he a»*owedly award^he prefer- 
ence to his rival, whom at the same tinre wh what 
.lohnson calls ‘‘ an unexampled and un^(juiiHed ar- 
tifice of irony,'* he gives Inm^elf every possible ad- 
vantage and makes the unhappy Philips cut a very 
ludicrous bgure. It is said that Steele kept back 
the article for some lime from a fear of displeasing 
I’opc, but that Addison perceived its drift and was not 
unwilling to set Pope and Philips at mortal variance. 
InAyre’s life of Pope it is stated that Philips procur- 
ed a rod and hung it up in a public coffee-room, 
frequented by Pope, and vowed to exercise it upon 
the offender as* soon as he should make his appear- 
ance there ; but we have the assertion of Pope himself 
that Philips never offered him any personal indignity 
though he did his best to injure him by representing 
him as disaffected to the government. On the ac- 
cession of George the First, which brought the 
Whigs into power, Philips was first made a justice 
of the peace and soon after a commissioner of the 
lottery. In 1722 he produced two plays, The Briton 
and a tragedy on the story of Humphreif Duke of 
Olotwester. They are now but little known. In 
1724 Dr. Boulter, archbishop of Armagh invited him 


to accompany liim to Ireland, made him his 'se- 
cretary, and added such jireferments as enabled him 
to represent a county in the Irish parliament. Two 
years afterwards he was appointed secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor, and in 1733, he became judge of 
the Prerogative Court. lie returned to England in 
1748 and purchased an annuity of £400. But he did 
not live long to enjoy it. He was struck with a palsy 
and died June 18, 1749, in his seventy -eighth year. 

Philips does not stand vr-ry high in the list of 
British Poets. His pastorals are contemptible, and 
his poems in the seven-syllable measure are little 
better than nursery rhymes. It was on their ac- 
count that he obtained the name of Xambp Painhp. 
There was no objection to bis employing this style 
when addressing a child in its mother’s arms, as in 
the following lines to Miss Charlotte Pulteney. 

“ Timely blossom, infant fair^ 

Foiitlhng of a liapjiy pair. 

Every morn and every night 
Tiieir solicitous delight,’ 

Sleeping, waking, stdl at ease. 

Pleasing without ^kill to please. 

Little gossip, blithe and hale, 

Tatlling many a broken tale, 

Singing many a tuneless song 
Lavish of a heedless tongue. 

Simple maiden, void of art 
Babbling out the very heart,” \c. 

This idle prattle is well enough in the nursery, but it 
is ridiculous and disgusting vvlien mixed with graver 
matters and addres'^ed to a powerful minister. He 
]uiys bis covirt to Sir Robert Walpole in the same 
l.ihpulian lines with which he soothes the ears of 
babes. 

** Votary to public real. 

Minister of England’s w'eal. 

Have you leisure for a song, 

Tripping lightly o’er the. tongue. 

Swift and sweet in every measure ; 

Tell me, Walpole, have you leisure ?” ivi.c. 

The Letter from Copenhagen evinces powers of 
description which cultivation might have brought to 
excellence. This indeed is written “ nobly,” and it 
is strange that a poet who could produce such a 
work should have composed and published so many 
verses that are almost loo trifling for the perusal of 
children. 


WILLIAM COLLINS. 

W’lti.iAM CoLi-iNS wfts born at Chichester in 
Sussex, December 25, 1721. His father was a hat- 
ter. At the age of twelve he was admitted a scho- 
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lar^>f Winchester College, wliere lie remained for 
seven years. In 1740 he was elected a demy of 
Magdalen College. It was here that he wrote his 
Epistle to Sir TJionias lianmer and his Persian 
Eclogues/’ as they were originally called. He af- 
terwards gave them the more general title of Oriental 
Eclogues, because he thought they were not distinct- 
ly national. They never, indeed, quite satisfied him 
as descriptions of Asiatic mannei's, and he was some- 
times heard to call them his Irish Eclogues. They 
were at first very coldly received by the public, llis 
father had died in debt and he depended wholly on 
a small stipend allowed him by his uncle, Colonel 
Martin. To relieve himself from pecuniary difficulties 
he issued proposals for a History of the Revival of 
Learning, but the work never appeared. He also 
planned several tragedies ; but he only planned 
them.’* In 1746 he wrote his “ Odes, descriptive 
and allegorical,” to supply his immediate necessities. 
They were purchased by Millar, an eminent and 
influential bookseller, but who could never succeed 
in his attempts to bring them into notice. They did 
not pay the expense of printing. Collins felt the dis- 
appointment with extreme acuteness . As soon as it j 
was in his power he returned the purchase money, 
and with the bitterest indignation at the insensibility 
of the public he consigned the whole impression to 
the flames. Dr. Johnson became acquainted with 
him at a time when he was pursued by bailiffs. The 
booksellers advanced him a small sum for a promis- 
ed translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, which however 
was never completed. At the deadi of his uncle when 
he came into the possession of two thousand pounds 
he re-paid the booksellers and gave up all thoughts of 
dressing Aristotle in an English garb Notw ithstand- 
ing this improvement in his circumstanees, his mind, 
having been long clouded with anxiety and disappoint- 
ment, he fell into a nervous disorder, which was ac- 
companied by the most deplorable languor of body 
and depression of spirits. His fine understanding 
was at last destroyed. He was for some time confined 
in a lunatic asylum, and he afterward retired to the 
house of his sister in whose arms he died, in 1766, in 
the 36th year of his age. 

When Collins was at Oxford on a visit to Tliomas 
Warton, Dr. Jphnson, in his letters to the latter, repeat- 
edly inquires after the unhappy poet whom he tenderly 
desig^iates “ Poor dear Collins.” “ Let me know/' 
he says, whether you think it would give him plea- 
sure if I should write to him. 1 have often been 
near hit state, and tlierefore have it in gicat com 
misseration.” Dr. Johnson warmly loved the man, 


but he could not cordially appreciate ins merits as a 
poet. Collins required more imagination in his 
reader than his great biographer possessed. He was 
one of the truest poets that ever lived, and under 
happier circumstances lie might have become a great 
one. Johnson was not a first-rate critic when called 
upon to characterize the pure poetry of a highly 
imaginative mind. He shone most on subjects re- 
quiring logical analysis. He asserts that the poetry 
of Collins may sometimes extort praise when it gives 
little pleasure. But the critic here speaks only for 
himself. Tlie majority of readers have judged and 
felt very differently. 


JOHN DYER. 

John Dvee w’as born at Aberglasiiey, in Car- 
marthenshire, in 1700. llis father was an eminent 
solicitor. He was educated at Westminster school. 
It w'os intended that he should study the law, 
but he had a strong turn for drawing and resolved- 
to be a painter, llis iittenlion, howe\er, to painting 
was not very lasting or exclusive, for he seems efirly 
to have discovered more powerful charms m a m&h.t 
art to which eventually he entirely devoted himself. 
He published his Orongar Hill in 1727, He soon 
after visited Italy, and surveyed that intere.sting coun- 
try with the eye of a painter and the enthusiasm of 
a poet. On his return he published The liuins of 
Home, a blank-verse poem of no ordinary merit, 
though It has never attracted much attention. He 
now gave up his profession as a painter ami entf*red 
into orders. About the same time he married a lady 
of the name of Ensor, “ whose grandmother was a 
Shakcspea»-e, descended frv>m every body’s Shake- 
speare.” 1759, he published his longest poetical 
woik, The Fleece. Dodsley, the bookseller, was one 
day mentioning it to a critical vij- itor who inquired the 
author’s age. The answer was that he was advanc- 
ed in life. Well then, said the critic, he will be 
buried in woollen. The poet died in^lhe following 
year. Akenside is said to have observed that he 
would regulate his opinion of the reigning taste by 
the fate of Dyer’s Fleece ; for, if thatwere ill re- 
ceived, he should not think it any longer reasonable 
to expect fame from excellence. It has never been 
popular and probably never will be. The subject in 
its details Is ill adapted to poetical illustration. The 
poem contains a few noble passages, but the author 
generally betrays a painful struggle to support his 
humble subject at that elevation which true poetiy 
requires. Wordsworth, however, is amongst the ad- 
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mirers of this production and gives expression to his 
sentiments in a complimentary sonnet. The Ruins of 
Rome has a nobler subject, and is treated with the 
skill and spirit of a poet. But the most popular of 
his poems, and perhaps the best, is Grongar mil. 
It abounds in animated descriptions. The style how- 
ever is negligent and inaccurate, and sometimes 
obscure. It is not very clearly intimated that the 
Silent Nymph addressed at the opening of the pc^em 
is Fancy. The poem was originally published in a 
volume of miscellaneous verses collected and pub. 
lished by the celebrated Richard Savage. The fol- 
lowing were then the initial hues. 

Fancy, nymph that loves to lie 
On tlie lovely eminence ; 

Darting notice through the eye» 

Forming thought and feasting sense. 

I'hou that must lend imaginntioii wings 
And stamp distinction on all worldly things 
Come and with thy various hues 
Ft'unt and adorn thy &istcr muse. 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 

WjLi-iAM SllF.^STONE wiis boHi in Halcs Owen, 
Sliropshire, in 1714. His father was an illiterate 
farmer, who cnluvuted an estate of ins own called 
the I^eusowes^ which was eventually rendered so 
widely ceiebiated by the tasteful improvements of the 
son. He was taught to read by an old woman whom 
he has immortalized in Ins poem of The Schoolmis- 
tress. He lost both his parents early, and in 1732 
when he went to Pembroke College, Oxford, he was 
under the guard ian.sliip of his uncle, the Rev. Mr. 
Dolman. When he had been live years at the Univer- 
sity he published a small collection of poems with- 
out his name. On leaving College he retired to an 
old romantic habitation nl Harborough, a property 
inherited from his mother. In 1741 he published his 
Schoolmistress.^ Five years afterwards died his kind 
uncle, Mr. Dolman, who had continued to manage his 
affairs. This led him to fix his residence at the Lea- 
sinveSf where he occupied the rest of his life in poe- 
try and gardening. He made the grounds a perfect 
paradise, but the bouse he lived in exposed him to the 
elements. He laid out all the money he could spare 
upon his garden, so that when he required a shelter 
from the rain his broken roof denied it, and he could 
not bring himself to devote those sums to tlie repairs of 
an old farm house which it was hi.s delight to expend 
in the improvement of his landscapes. Johnson 
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tells us that he spent his estate in adorning it, and 
that his groves were at last haunted by beings very 
different from fauns and fairies ; that in plain lan- 
guage he was worried by duns and bailiffs. But his 
intimate friend Graves expresses his belief that, though 
he occasionally exceeded his income', he was never re- 
duced to such extreme distress. He might sometimes, 
he says, have been pressed for ready money, but he 
could always guard against the clamours of creditors 
by anticipating a few hundred pounds, which his 
estate could very well bear, as appeared by what re- 
mained to his executors after the payment of his 
debts and his legacies and annuities to friends and 
servants. Shenstone died at the Leasowes, of a 
putrid fever, February 11, 1763. 

He was rather a man of fine taste than of original 
genius. He was deficient in imagination. His 
style is feeble and artificial. His best production is 
The Schoolmistress, It was at first publislied as an 
avowed burlesque, and the author accompanied it 
with a ludicrous index purely to show fools that 
he was in jest.** He was apparently apprehensive 
that the author himself might be more smiled at than 
the pleasant allusions in the poem. He was afraid 
to trust himself to nature. But the simplicity, tender- 
ness and humour of this production place it greatly 
above all his other works. His brief prose essays 
evince much delicacy and acuteness of observation. 


CHARLES CHURCHILL. 

Charles Ciii'rchill was bom in the parish of 
St. John, West minuter, some time in February, 1731. 
At eight years of age he was sent by his father who 
was curate of that parish to Westminster School. 
On entering his 1 9th year he applied for matricula- 
tion at the university of Oxford, but was rejected on 
account of his deficiency in the learned languages. 
When he mentioned this repulse in after life he as- 
serted that he could easily have passed the examina- 
tion had he thought proper, but that he wras disgusted 
with the trifling questions proposed to him, and only 
answered them with satirical reflections on the abili- 
ties of the Examiner. He was subsequently entered 
of Trinity Collei^, Cambridge, which he left abruptly, 
and going to London made a clandestine marriage. 
As the evil was without a remedy, his father though 
vexed and disappointed, received the young couple 
into his house for about a year. He w^as not long 
after admitted into orders, and in 1756 was ordained 
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by Dr. Sherlock, Bishop of London. He for some 
lime conducted himself with propriety, but his con- 
duct at last became wild and indecorous, and so utter- 
ly unsuitable to iiis profession, that his superior the 
Dean of Westminster felt it his duty to rebuke him. 
Churchill had unfortunately become so determined 
a profligate that he could not submit to any further 
restraint, and at once resigned his curacy, threw off 
his clerical dress, and made himself remarkable for 
the gaity and extravagance of his attire. His per- 
son being ponderous and ungainly made his foppery 
the more ridiculous. His wife and he soon grew 
tired of each other, and in 1761 they separated for 
life. It is said that her imprudence had kept pace 
with his own. Two years afterwards he seduced 
the daughter of ‘ a celebrated statuary,* and pre- 
vailed upon her to live with him. But within a fort, 
night she returned to her father's house, where she 
might probably have remained if she had not been 
perpetually insulted by her sister. This treatment be- 
came intolerable," and she flew back again into the 
arms of her betrayer. While Churchill's conduct in 
this afiair was the talk of the town, he wrote the CW- 
ference^ in which he alludes to his error in terms of 
the deepest contrition. His Rosciad, the work by 
which he is now best known, was published anony- 
mously in 1761, but it was so well received that the 
author soon acknowledged it with pride and exulta- 
tion. His other works Night — The Prophecy of' 
Famine, (a satire on the Scottish nation) — The Cock- 
Lane Ghost — Gotham — The Times, &c. &c. are 
at present little read, though they are all more or less 
distinguished by a characteristic energy of style. 

Towards the end of October, 1704, he went to , 
Boulogne to pay a visit to his friend \V ilkes who was 
then in exile. He was seized immediately on his | 
arrival with a miliary fever of which he died on I 
the 4th of November (1764) in the 33rd year of 
his age. 

As a poet Churchill would probably have held a 
mtich higher rank than he has attained, if his subjects I 
had been less local and temporary, and he had be- I 
stowed more care upon his composition. He had 
prodigious force of style, and his versification in its 
strength, freedom, and variety often reminds us of his 
fiivourite poet Dryden. He had a great contempt 
for the cautious accuracy of Pope, whose delicacy, 
closeness and precision were perhaps beyond his 
icach. Butin earnest vehement invective he was 
unrh^ed. He deals in no unmeaning general 
ftbnst, but 8ei:£es characteristic points with wonder- 
ful dexterity, and presents a clear and consistent 


picture to the reader's eye. Nothing can be more spi- 
rited and powerful than the character of Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick in the Rosciad, Its bitterness of contempt, its 
broad humour, and its extraordinary force and 
felicity of fiction, render it a masterpiece of per- 
sonal satire. His severity, however, is so wither- 
ing, and he bears such a stern and unrelenting ma- 
lignity towards the objects of his hostility, that the 
reader pities his victims, and is sometimes shocked at 
the absolute brutality of his attacks. It is said 
that with the exception of Hogarth (who represented 
him in one of his prints as a bear with a pot of por- 
ter), all those whom he assailed in his works were 
guiltless of the slighest personal provocation. 


DAVID MALLET. 

David Mallet was born at Crieff in the county 
of Perth, Scotland, about the year 1700. He was 
educated at a school at Aberdeen. His family is 
unkn^vn. When he was but 20 years of age he was 
appointed tutor in a private family where he was al- 
lo^\ecl no fixed salary, and was exposed to many insults 
and mortihcations. He was at last by the kindness of 
his friends transferred in the same capacity to the 
family of the Duke of Montrose, where he was treat- 
ed like a gentleman. In 1724 he published his 
ballad of William and Margaret in Aaron Hill's Plain 
Dealer. Attempts were made to defraud him of the 
merit of this elegant and pathetic little poem, by 
attributing it to Marvell. In 1 728 he published The 
Excursion, a blank-verse descriptive poem. Of his Life 
of Bacon, Dr. Johnson observes, that “ it is written 
with elegance, perhaps with affectation ; but with so 
much more knowledge of history than of science, that 
when he afterwards undertook the life of Marlborough, 
Warburton remarked, that he might perhaps forget 
that Marlborough was a general, as he had forgotten 
that Bacon was a philosopher." When the Prince of 
Wales put himself at the head of the opposition and 
kept a separate court, he was desirous to secure 
the favour of the literati, and appointed Mallet his 
under Secretary. Pope, in one of his Epistles says, 

■ *' How can I chuse but smile 

When every coxcomb knows me by my style.** 

Dr. Johnson gives an amusing anecdote which 
tends to show that if Mallet had any pretensions to 
superior sf^acity in that way he was egregiously 
mistakeii. ** Pope, whom Mallet visited familiarly, 
when he published the Essay on Man ctmeealed the 
autlior : and when Mallet entered one day, Pope asked 
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him slightly whut there was new. Mallet tuld him, 
that the newest piece was something called an Etsay on 
Man, which he had inspected idly, and seeing the utter 
inability of the autlior, who had neither skill in writ- 
ing nor knowledge of the subject, bad tossed it away. 
Pope, to punish his self-conceit, told him the secret.’* 
After the death of Pope, Mallet had the meanness to 
lend himself to Bolingbroke's savage revenge upon the 
memory of Pope, for his having printed an unautho- 
rized number of copies of the Fatriot King, He was 
rewarded not long after with the legacy of Boling- 
broke's works. lie was also employed to turn the 
public vengeance upon Byng, for which task he 
received a considerable pension. He was a literary 
hireling. Ills pen was always at the command of 
the highest bidder. Of his character as a poet little 
need be said. He is generally elegant and correct, 
but he has little fancy or enthusiasm. As an author 
of all work, he had considerable influence in his day, 
but his works are now almost forgotten. 


EDWARD YOUNG. 

Edward Young, the only son of Dr. Edward 
Y'ouiig, fellow of Winchester College and rector of 
Upham, Hampshire. He was born at his father's 
living, in June 1681. VVhen sufficiently qualified he 
was matricLilated into All-Soul's College, Oxford. 
His father dying about tliis time left him very much 
his own master, and it is said that his conduct was 
not a little wild and irregular. Sir Herbert Croft, 
in his pompouo and shallow composition entitled A 
Life of Young, in which he unconsciously parodies 
the style of Johnson*^, tells us that at this time 
Young was not ashamed to be patronized by the in- 
famous Wharton, If virtuous authors,'* says Croft, 
“ must be patronized only by virtuous peers who shall 
point them out?" Authors have at last discovered 
that no patron is to be compared to the public. But 
is it impossible that a nobleman should be virtuous ? 
or could no virtuous and wealthy commoner be a poet's 
patron ? Or would it not be belter for an author to 
do without any patron at all than to solicit the smiles 
of the profligate and base ? But Young was always 
deficient in independence and self-respect, and was 
a place and patron hunter all his life. His earliest 


* Burke said of this inflated work, in opposition to BosweU 
wlio called it a good imitation of Johnson, that it had the 
nodosltieB of the oak without Its strength-^1 the contor- 
tions of the ayhil, without the inkpfaratloii. 


publication of any length was his poem of TAe Last 
Day, He inscribed it to Queen Anne in a very 
laudatory dedication that he suppressed upon her 
death which occurred not long after. On the acces- 
sion of George the First his muse congratulated the 
nation on its extraordinary good fortune in the pos- 
session of such a prince. He grew ashamed of this 
piece of flattery also, and excluded it with several other 
similar productions from the collection of his works 
superintended by himself. His satires appeared sepa- 
rately at different periods, and in 1728 were gathered 
into one publication under the general title of Love 
of Fame, the Universal Passion,” Swift said of these 
satires that they should have been either more angry 
or more merry. They were well received, and 
brought him no less than three thousand pounds. 
In his forty-fourtli year he took orders, and soon af- 
ter was appointed Chaplain to George the Second. 
He now published a prose work full of sentiments 
well adapted to royal ears, entitled, An Apology 
for Princes or the Reverence due to Government.” 
In 1731 he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of 
the Earl of Lichfield, and the widow of Colonel Lee. 
She died in 1741. In 1736 his wife had lost her 
daughter by her former husband. Her daughter's 
husband, Mr. Temple, died four years after his 
wife. These domestic losses are supposed to be al- 
luded to in the following passage in the Night 
Thoughts ; 

** Insatiate archer ! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was slain ; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn.'* 

If the allusion be correctly applied, the rapidity of 
the succession of these losses is strangely ex^ge- 
rated by tlie poet's imagination. He had only one 
child, a son, to whom the Prince of Wales was 
godfather. It has been conjectured that he is the 
Lorenzo of the Night Thoughts, but Herbert Croft 
has clearly sliown that the supposition is unfound- 
ed. The Night Thoughts appeared soon edter the 
death of his wife. In the last few years of his 
life he gave himself up entirely to the chaige of 
his housekeeper to whom he left a legacy of 1,000/. 
The son and Uie father quarrelled about this lady, the 
son observing that an old man ought not to be in 
leading-strings. He died in April 1765, at the age of 
eighty-four. 

Young produced three tragedies, Busiris, The Bro^ 
then and The Bevenge. The last of the three is the 
best known. They ore all somewhat turgid and me- 
lodramatic. The Night ThonghU is undoubtedly the 
greatest and most popular of Young's productions. 
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It IS, oddly enough, a laYonte with the French, who 
look upon it as characteristic of the national genius. 
It is such a poem as they would consider congenial 
reading for “ the gloomy month of November when 
Englishmen hang or drown themselves." Perhaps 
it is neither the solemn tone, nor the stem morality of 
the poem, that charms our neighbours, but the ftdse 
sublimity and far-fetched wit. It contains occasional 
passages of genuine poetry and profound thought, 
but it throws a dreary shadow upon human life, and 
is sadly deficient in truth of feeling and simplicity of 
expression. We see more of the wit than the poet. 
The writer creates an impression that he is insincere ; 
because his thoughts are rarely natural and spontane- 
ous. He is apparently always on the look out for 
something new and strange. He oiiten startles the 
reader’s understanding, but he rarely touches his heart. 
From the sombre nature of his subject and his me- 
lancholy views of life, he produces a general feeling 
of depression, but not of tenderness. His sorrow 
never makes us weep, and his wit never makes us 
laugh. There is too much unconcealed art and trickery 
in both. The whole poem is one series of smart yet 
solemn antitheses. His fancy is always active and 
ingenious, but it rarely glows. His muse has a kind 
of ghastly vivacity, and his illustrations rather sur- 
prise than please. Had he lived in the time of 
Donne be would have been a leading member of the 
Metaphysical school of Poets. His versification is 
sometimes too much broken into short independent 
sentences, but where he allows it to flow in a more 
continuous stream it is vigorous, varied, and sonorous. 
His Satires preceded Pope’s. They are, like the Night 
Thoughts, a collection of epigrams. The characters 
are almost all over>M'(jaght, and the attention is so 
much attracted to ilie (minter s skill that it scarcely 
occurs to the reader to consider whether the portraits 
are true or not to nature. It is clear that the satirist 
himself is more solicitous to prove himself a wit than 
to reform his victims. He is never carried out of 
KImself by an earnest attention to hfs subject The 
smart wit ambitious of our applause comes between 
us and his subject. In some of Dry den’s or Churchiirs 
portraits we never think of the artist. 

It was not only as a writer that Young thirsted for 
applause. He was inordinately desirous of attracting 
admiration and proportionately hurt at insensibility or 
neglect He even carried this feeling into the pulpit. 
It is said that one day observing thal his congregation 
wM not listening to him with the respect he required, 
he sat back in his pulpit and burst into a flood of 
tears. 


In spite of his defects, Young is a writer who will 
always enforce attention. He is an original thinker, 
and has great nerve and energy of style. It is said 
that, when he was composing one of his tragedies, 
the Duke of Grafton sent him a human scull with 
a candle in it, as a lamp for his study and that the 
poet used it. 


I MARK AKENSIDE. 

Mark Akenside was born at Newcustle-upon- 
Tyne,on the 9th of November, 1721. His father was a 
prosperous butcher, a circumstance which the son was 
anxious to conceal. He had, however, a halt in his 
gait occasioned by the fall of a cleaver on his foot, 
so tliat he was constantly reminded of his father's 
trade. His lameness was a painful memorial of his 
humble origin. At the age of eighteen he was sent to 
Edinburgh that he miglit prepare himself for the 
duties of a dissenting minister, but his views changed 
and determining to study physic he repaired in 1741 
to the university of Leyden, where he took his doctor's 
degree m 1744. In the same year he published his 
Pleasures of Imagination, a wonderful production 
for a young man of 23 years of age. In this work 
he adopted the theory of Shaftesbury, that ridi- 
cule is the test of truth, and a prose note upon the 
subject was attacked by VVarburton, and defended by 
Dyson who had been his fellow-student at Leyden. 
On his return from Leyden in 1745 he published his 
first collection of odes. His friend Dyson took to 
the bar, and when he was settled in London, being 
possessed of a large fortune he invited his friend 
under his roof and allowed him three hundred a year 
until he could make his way as a physician. Akenside 
published several medical works of considerable repu- 
tation but he did not gain many patients. Having 
taken his Doctor’s degree at Cambridge he was admit- 
ted Fellow of the London College of Physicians. He 
was gradually rising in his profession when he was 
seized with a putrid fever of which he died, June 
the 23rd, 1770, in the forty -ninth year of his age. 

Akenside was a vain and irritable man, with warm 
passions. He was extremely ambitious to shine in 
conversation, but being somewhat positive and egotis- 
tical, he got into disputes which raised up a host of 
enemies and checked his prospects as a physician. 
When be was not flurried by opposition, he is said 
to have been a brilliant and agreeable companion. 
Mr. Murphy, the translator of Tacitus, used to fre- 
quent a bookseller’s shop, the resort of literwy men’ 
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for the purpose of listening to Akeiiside's conversation, 
while he himself pretended to be engaged upon a book. 
He averi-ed that nothing could be more deligiitftiL 
Akenside's reputation as a poet dej^ends exclusively 
upon the great production of his youth, the Pleasures 
of If naginat ion. His later works by no means kept 
pace with his splendid early promise. liis brief in- 
scriptions, indeed, are graceful and harmonious, but 
his Odes are truly contemptible ; and when he at- 
tempted to revise or re-write his Pleasures uf Imagifia- 
tion he rather injured than improved iu The original 
idea of the work was borrowed from Addisoirs elegant 
pupers in tlie^pec^a^or on tlie same subject. It exhibits 
throughout the resourses of a refined intellect and a 
lively fancy. The versification is musical and flowing. 
The writer, however, is too much on stilts, and the 
diction is occasionally redundant. It is said that 
when this now celebrated didactic poem was first 
publiihed without the author's name, aMr.Rolt took 
the credit of it, and for some time enjoyed considerable 
distniciion at Akenside's expense. The Epistle to 
Cwin, an at'ack upon Pulteney, Earl of Bath, 
written originally in spirited heroic couplets, the 
autlior afterguards transformed into a feeble ode. 


THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

Thomas Chatierton was born at Bristol, Novem- 
ber 20th, 1752. The office of sexton of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, in Bristol, had continued in different branches 
of the family for more than 150 years. His father's 
uncle was the last of the family that held the office. 
He iiimself had somewhat risen in the world and 
was master of tlie Free School in Bristol. He 
died three months before the birth of his son. 
The wonderful “ boy of Bristol,” was sent at five 
years of age to learn reading, writing and arithmetic 
in the school of which his father was once the 
master. It was not long before he was sent back 
to his mother as a dull child incapable of improve- 
ment. She was much disheartened at this decision, 
until he ** fell in love" with the illuminated capitals 
of an old musical manuscript, with which she suc- 
ceeded in teaching him the alphabet. He afterwards 
learned to read from an old black lettered Testament 
or Bible. When he was eight years old he was 
admitted into a Charity School. One of the mas- 
ters, of the name of Phillips, used to write verses 
for the Magazines, and incite the boys by his exam- 
ple and advice to pay their addresses to the muse. It 
is singular tliat Chatterton for some time indicated 
no desire to join in tliis literary exercise or amusement. 


About his tenth year he acquired a taste for reading, 
and used to make free use of the contents of a circu- 
lating library. Between his eleventh and twelfth 
year he made out a list of books that he had read in 
history and divinity. The number amounted to nearly 
seventy. About this time he wrote some satirical 
verses on his school-fellows and his master. In July 
1767 he was bound apprentice for seven years to Mr. 
John Lambert, an attorney at Bristol. His duty was 
to copy precedents which did not usually employ 
him more than two hours in th^ day. The rest of his 
time he devoted to literary studies. Mr. Lambert 
had only once occasion to correct him, and this was 
for haviin; written in a feigned hand an insulting 
letter to his old schoolmaster. 

In St. Mary Redcliffe's church there is a kind of 
muniment room in which were deposited six or seven 
old chests. The keys had been long lost, and as it 
was thought that they contained papers of value they 
were forced open by the proper authorities. One of 
these chests was called Mr. Carrynge's coffre. Mrl 
Carrynge an eminent merchant of Bristol in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, was the founder of the Church, or 
at least rebuilt it. The boxes were full of parchments, 
some of which were deeds relating to the church and 
were carefully put aside, but the other manuscripts 
were left exposed as of no value. Chatterton 's father, 
through the favor of his uncle the sexton, gained free 
access to the church, and carried away large parcels 
of the parchments, which he deposited in a cupboard, 
and occasionally used for covers of school-books. 
Some of these parchments one day caught the eye 
of the young poet who was struck with the singularity 
of the characters. He at last discovered that they 
were poems and other compositions by Mr. Carrynge 
and Thomas Rowley. This is the statement which 
Chatterton himself gave out. It was supported by 
the testimony of his mother and his sister who were 
credulous and partial, and entertained no suspicion 
of those secret proceedings, which on their eventual 
discovery occasioned so remarkable a sensation in the 
public mind. 

In 1768 the new bridge at Bristol was finished. 
On this interesting occasion Chatterton sent to a 
Bristol newspaper an account of the ceremonies on 
opening the old bridge. He intimated in an intro- 
ductoiy letter to the editor that it was copied from an 
ancient manuscript. Such a paper very naturally 
excited great attention, and Chatterton was rather 
abruptly and harshly interrogated upon the subject. 
Being regarded us a mere child it was supposed that 
he might be frightened into a confession of the truth. 
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but he replied to all threats with haughty dehance or 
a sullen silence. When treated with greater mildness 
and consideration he was less reserved. He first said 
that he was employed to transcribe ancient manu- 
scripts by a gentleman, who had also engaged him to 
furnish complimentary verses inscribed to a lady with 
whom that gentleman was in love,” but when he 
found himself pressed to mention the name of his 
employer he gave another version of the matter. He 
now asserted that the paper in question, together with 
many other manusciipts, was found in one of the 
laige chests in Redcliffe church. From this time 
he began to produce in rapid succession a variety 
of old English poems which he attributed to a 
Bristol poet of the name of Rowley of whom no 
antiquary had ever heard before. Many learned 
men, however, were completely entrapped by his 
skilful forgeries to which they were the more exposed 
by an impression that so much beautiful poetry 
and so close an imitation of the diction of old 
English authors could hardly have proceeded from 
a mere boy with scarcely any reputation even in his 
own circle for literaiy talents or acquirements. It 
is remarkable that his numerous verses in modern 
English have infinitely less poetry and spirit than his 
pretended ancient manuscripts, which seem to have 
been composed under tlie inspiring influence of 
a more intense enthusiasm. In March, 1769, 
Chatterton wrote to Horace Walpole, who had lately 
completed his Anecdotes of Painters, and offered to 
furnish him with accounts of a series of great painters 
who had Nourished in Bristol, and he remitted at the 
same time a few of Rowley's poems. Walpole was 
pleased with the offer and the verses and returned a 
polite letter soliciting further information. Chatterton 
felt encouraged and sending some more poetry, request- 
ed Walpole would assist him to emerge from his dull 
duties under Mr. Lambert. Walpole now consulted 
Gray and Mason respecting the poems, who im- 
mediately pronounced them forgeries, on which he 
returned an answer that Chatterton -had better keep 
to his profession, and hinted his suspicions of the 
authenticity of the manuscripts. Chatterton was now 
disappointed and enraged, and his admirers at a later 
date attributed the melancholy end of the poet to | 
W^pole's coldness and neglect. Walpole thought it 
necessary to enter upon a personal defence though it 
is difficult to say why a man should be compelled to 
leceive into his especial favour, a person who endea. 
voiits to obtain his patronage by first making bim his 
dupe. The youth did not plead poverty or starvaUou 
but^ait impatience of the drudgery of his profession. 


Chatterton revenged himself by a ridiculous poi Linii nf 
Walpole in the Memoirs of a sad Dog under the cha- 
racter of the redoubted Baron Otranto, who has spent 
his whole life in conjectures.” In a poem on happi- 
ness, dated 1769, he openly rejects the Christian creed. 
About this time he exhibited great depression of spi- 
rits and an extreme disgust for the details of business. 
On the 14th of April, 1770, he wrote a paper, entitled 
The last Will and Testament of Thomas Chatterton^ in 
which he professed a design of committing suicide 
on the following day. This paper falling in the way 
of Mr. Lambert he deemed it no longer prudent to in- , 
sist upon his continuing in his employ, and ho releas- 
ed him from the remaining term of his apprenticeship. 
He now resolved to try his fortune in the metropolis. 
When he was questioned respectmg his prospects in 
London, he answered “ My first attempt shall be in 
the literary way ; the promises I have received are 
sufficient to dispel doubt ; but should I, contraiy' to 
my expectation, find myself deceived, I will in that 
case turn methodist preacher. Credulity is as potent 
a deity as ever ; and a new sect may easily he devis- 
ed. But if that too should fail me, my final re- 
source is a pistol.” In April, 1770, he arrived in 
London. He was for some time sanguine of success 
and received considerable encouragement from the 
booksellers. He took an active part in politics, but 
wrote with an utter abandonment of all principle on 
whichever side of a question it seemed most profita- 
ble to espouse. Sometimes be wrote on both sides, 
lie was most inclined to support the cause of the op- 
position, but said he, no money is to be got on that 
side of the question ; interest is of the other side ; but 
he is a poor author who cannot write on both sides.” 
He had written both for and against the Lord Mayor 
Beckford's Remonstrance. His letter to Beckford, 
attacking the government and prepared for the North 
Briton, was suppressed on account of the I.ord 
Mayor's death. Chatterton inscribed on the back of 
this epistle the following extraordinary memorandum. 

" Accepted by Bingley, set for and thrown out of the 
North Briton, 21 5t June, on account of the Lord May or* s 


death. 

Lost by his death, on this essay, £ 1 11 6 

Gained in Elegies, 2 2 0 

■- ■ in Essays 3 3 0 

Am glad hesis dead, by „ 3 13 0 


Honesty, according to the old proverb, is always 
the best policy. The success of the profligate and un- 
principled is generally brief and uncertain. Chat- 
terton soon found himself mistrusted and despised. 
He fell at once from the highest elevation of hope in- 
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to the gulph of despair. He did not liowever, get 
rid of his sulten pride, and when he had been three 
days without a morsel of food, and was invited by his 
landlady to partake of her dinner, he construed her 
kind request into an insult upon his poverty, and in> 
dignantly assured her that he was by no means 
hungry. On the 24th of August, 1770, he swallowed 
arsenic and died in consequence on the following day. 

It is difficult to read the history of this highly 
gifted but most unhappy youth without some emotions 
of tenderness and regret, though a stern morality would 
hardly justify our compassion for one who was so utter- 
ly regardless of every principle of honour or of virtue. 
His imperfect education and his extreme youth, ought 
to be remembered in extenuation of his errors. He 
was f: boy of ardent passions, and became his own 
master, before he acquired sufficient experience and i 
judgment to guide or check him in his pi ogress 
through tlie^ world. Even gray hairs have some- 
times leen dishonoured by the irregularities of genius, 
and youths of the coolest temperament have been 
led astray. It is not wonderful then that a mere 
hoy of fervid feelings and acute sensibility with 
more imagin'' ti''*n than knowledge, should have 
couducted himself with an impropriety of which 
had he lived he might have heartily repented, 
lie was his own most serious enemy, but it does not 
appear ibat he had any illwill towards his fellow- 
creatures. He had more levity than malice. He 
vva.s always most affectionately attentive to his mo- 
ther and his sister. It was said by one of his inti- 
mate friends that iqpspite of his strange haughtiness 
it was impossible to help liking him. 

His poetry has been somewhat overrated. It was 
trnly wonderful for a boy, but had it been wrritten by 
a full-grown man there would have been nothing mi- 
raculous in it. He is the most eytraordinary youth- 
ful prodigy in the records of British literature. But 
the promise of precocity is not always fulfilled. 
The (critics fell mto the most extravagant absurdi- 
ties respecting his pretensions. Malone said, he 
was the greatest genius that England liad produced 
since the days of Shakespeare. Dr. Gregory thought 
the same. Mr. Herbert Croft asserted, that no such 
being at any period of life, bos ever been known, or 
possibly ever will be known.” It is i^lmost enough 
to bring the race of learned men into contempt when 
we recollect the successful impositions of Chatterton 
and Ireland*. Stripped of their antique garb the 

* Ireland fabricated Shakesperean Manuscripts which men 

of icamlngrwent down upon thehr knees to kiss. 


poetry under the name of Rowley is perfectly mo- 
dern in its tone and spirit. It even abounds in pla- 
giarisms from writers of a mucli later date than that 
attributed to the supposed ancient manuscripts, and 
has a smoothness and finish that ought to have raised 
the suspicion of every critic at all acquainted with the 
early effusions of the English Muse. 


THOMAS GRAY. 

Thomas Gray was bom in Cornhill, London, Dec. 
26, 1716. His father, who was a money-scrivener, 
had five children, four of whom died in infancy from 
suffocation produced by fulness of blood. The poet 
was saved by the courage of his mother who opened 
a vein with her own hand. His grammatical education 
he received at Eton school, where he formed a friend- 
ship with Horace VValpole. In 1734, he removed 
from Eton to Cambridge and entered as a pensioner 
at St. Peter's College, where on account of the de- 
licacy of his complexion and his effeminate manners 
he was called Miss Gray. He left Cambridge four 
years afterwards, and occupied a set of Chambers 
in the Inner Temple where he studied the law, 
intending to make it his profession. But his 
legal studies were soon interrupted by an invita- 
tion from Horace VValpole to accompany him on 
a tour through Europe. When they reached Italy 
the two friends quarelled and parted. Gray return- 
ed to England in September, 1741, and his father 
dying about two months afterwards and leaving but 
a very small fortune behind. Gray, thought himself 
too poor to continue his studies in the Inner Temple. 
He returned to Cambridge, and became a bachelor of 
civil law. With the exception of a brief residence 
in London, he lived here during the rest of his life. 
He had not much liking either for the place or the 
persons by whom he was surrounded ; but he found 
Cambridge a convenient residence for a student with 
limited means. The Ode on Eton College was his 
first published English poem. It was printed in 
folio, and appeared in 1747, when it attracted but lit- 
tle notice. In 1750, an incorrect copy of the Elegi/ 
in a Country Churchyard found its way into a 
monthly Magazine. Gray commissioned a friend 
in London to publish it in a separate form. It very 
soon ran through eleven editions. In 1757, he pub- 
lished the Progress of Poetry and The Pard ** two 
compoeitions,” says Johnson, at which the readers 
were at first content to gaze in mute amazement. Some 
confessed their inability to understand them.” They 
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were ridiculed by Lloyd and Colman in two odes to 
Oblivion and Obscurity. In 1757, on the death of 
Cibber, he was offered the Laureateship, but declin> 
ed the honor, if such it could be considered. The 
wreath which had just fallen from the brow of 
Cibber was not perhaps a very complimentary oflfer- 
ine: to such a man as Gray, In 1762, he was ur^ed 
by his friends to ask Lord Bute for the professorship 
of Modem History at Cambridge, He made the ap- 
plication and failed. Six years afterwards it was of- 
fered him by the Duke of Grafton, then at the head 
of the ministry, and he gladly accepted it. The ap- 
pointment was worth 400/. per annum. But low 
spirits and declining health, together with extreme 
uneasiness at reflecting upon his new duties always 
designing lectures but never reading them,'*) made 
him resolve at last to resign an office which he 
felt himself unable to discharge. Before he had 
brought himself to follow up this resolution, death 
put an end to all his troubles and anxieties. He was 
afflicted with an hereditary gout, which on the 24th 
J uly, while He was at dinner in the College hall, seized 
his stomach. He died on the thirtieth of the same 
month, (1771,) in the fiftj'-fifth year of his age. 

Gray’s manners were prim and fastidious. His 
nature was so timid that in the course of his travels he 
lost the sight of many a noble landscape from his hor- 
ror of an exposure to the mere possibility of dansfer 
on commanding heights. He was so fearful of acci- 
dents from fire that he had a ladder to let down from 
his window, and some young men of the College used 
to set up a false alarm in order to make him resort 
to his means of escape. 

It is said that Gray was one of the most learned 
men in Europe. It is not his learning, however, for 
which the world now cares. His small collection of 
brief poems, which might be compressed into a do- 
zen pages, forms his sole title to lasting admiration. 
His odes have an air of grandeur, and the versification 
is exquisitely harmonious. They are undoubtedly 
very noble productions, though we trfifce in them more 
indications of consummate art, than of the enthusiasm 
of genius. If Gray had given way more to his na- 
tural impulses, as in his lender and pensive Elegy, he 
would not have raised so many doubts in the minds 
of critics as to his rank and character as a poet. 
Though there is unquestionably more art than nature 
in his celebrated odes, yet it is the art of a man of 
genius, II is gorgeously elaborated composition pos- 
sesses that kind of excellence which is recognized in 
the most perfect specimens of ornamental architec- 
toie in Gothic cathedrals. Dr. Johnson has done 


extreme injustice to the odes of Gray in his 
harsh verbal criticism ; but he has made him some 
amends by his high commendation of the Elegy. 
“ Had Gray,** he observes, often written thus, it 
would have been vain to blame and useless to praise 
him.*’ 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 

Tobias Smollett was descended from an ancient 
and honorable family. He was born at Cardross 
in Scotland. In his novel of Humphrey Clinker j he 
has given a lively description of the home of his 
forefathers on the banks of the Leven. He obtained 
the rudiments of classical knowledge at the grammar 
school of Dumbarton. From thence he removed to 
Glasgow, where he studied medicine, much against 
his inclination, for he had a great fancy for an active 
military life. Before his eigliteenth year he composed 
a tragedy, entitled The Regicide, which was not, 
however, published until ten years after, when it had 
undergone repeated revision. It was offered to 
Garrick, who rejected it as ill suited to the stage. 
This was the occasion of the severe ridicule of the 
celebrated manager in the novcdof Roderick Random, 
In 1741, Smollett accepted the situation of Surgeon's 
mate on board a line of battle ship, and was present 
at the unfortunate attack upon Carthagena, of which 
he gave a brief account in one of his novels, and a 
longer narrative in a Compendium of Voyages, He 
was disgusted with the harsh discipline of the Naval 
service at that period. He returned to England in 
1746, and endeavoured to obtain%ractice in London. 
He was too haughty, however, to work himself into 
the good will of fretful patients, and too honest to 
affect a sympathy for imaginary diseases. He was 
obliged to have recourse to his pen. His own indivi- 
dual distress vvas thus the origin of delight to millions. 
Tie sent forth at brief intervals some of the most ad- 
mirable prose Actions in the language. 

The character of Smollett resembles, in its leading 
traits, that of many of his favorite heroes. He was 
proud, passionate and imprudent, but generous and 
warm-hearted. In all the domestic relations his 
character was immaculate ; ns a husband, a father and 
a son, he demands the highest praise. An interesting 
anecdote is recorded of his meeting with his mother 
after a long absence. “ On Smollett's arrival he was 
introduced to his mother, with the connivance of Mrs. 
Selfer, as a gentleman from the West Indies, who 
was intimately acquainted with her son. The letter to 
support his assumed character, he endeavoured to pre- 
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serve a serious comitenanci*, a|)proacliini» to a frown ; 
but while his mother’s eyes were rivettod on his coiiii- 
tenunce, he could not refrain from : she imine- 

duilely sprung from her chair, and llirowing her arms 
around his neck, exclaimed, ‘ Ah, my son ! my son ! 
1 liave found yon at last I’ She afterwards told linn, 
that if he had kept his austere looks, and continued 
\o gloinn, he might have escaped detection some time 
longer, ‘ but your old roguish smile,* added she, 
‘ betrayed }OU at once.* ” 

Smollett’s poetry is less known than his works of 
prose fiction, nor does it stand m the same rank of 
excellence. Jt exhibits little imagination, but consi- 
derable grace and spirit. 


OLIVER COl.DSMrriL 

Oli’ I'p. Goldsmith, the son of a clergvmun, was 
born in tlie county of Longford, Ireland, on the lOlli 
of No\. 1728. Two years after his birth the family 
remoNed to Lissoy, a village in the county of W est- 
iiaall , The place is now classic ground, as besides 
ha. ill/ been lomr the residence of the poet it is sup- 
posed to be (lopietureil in the Dcbirted I'lliage under 
llie name of Auburn When he w«s about three years 
old he was given in charge oi Ins first instructress, a 
Airs, Dchip, who kepi a village scliool. She cliarac- 
leri^cd hi 111 as “ impenetrably stupid.’’ llis school- 
f(‘i low’s aUo censidered him “a licavy blockhead, little 
better lliari a fool.” At six yems of age he was trans- 
ferred to a school nosier of the lame of Byrne, who 
had served in Sp tin as a soldier, and would some- 
times delight his boys with a narrative of his adven- 
tures. He had a taste for poetry and used to trans- 
late Virgil’s Eclogues into Irish ver^e, Goldsmiih’s 
turn for travelling very probably originated in the 
pictures of foreign scenes presented to his imagination 
"by his garrulous teacher. He also early imitated Ins 
master m the composition of verses, but his genius was 
of very late development. His first attempts he had 
the good sense to destroy, but his mother with a natural 
partiality esteemed them wonderful performanres. He 
was admitted a singer of Trinity College Dublin, June 
1 1, 1745. He here offended the tutor under whom ho 
was placed by his avowed contempt for mathematics. 
In Ills Essay on Polite Literature in Europe, he observes 
— “ Mathematics are, perhaps too much studied at 
our universities. This seems a science to which the 
meanest intellects are equal. I forget wlio it is that 
sayS; ‘all men might understand mathematics if they 


would.’” (iray hud a similar disgust for matheina- 
tics. Poets indeed rarely take much delight in the 
exact sciences, but as all men cannot be poets, and 
it IS by no means desirable that they sliould be, 
iiiathemiitics cimiiot be omitted with propriety from 
a general system of education in an extensive Scholas- 
tic liistiliitiun. In 1747 the poet lost his father, and 
as ilie widow had but a bare subsistence he was left 
in a state of de-slitution lioiii which he was only 
ocx-iisionally ivlievtd hy Ins uncle, Mr. Contarine. 
lie was sonieiiines obliged to pawn his books, and 
at others he used to raise a small supjily of money 
for his iin mediate necesMiies by the composition 
of street ballads fur each of winch he obtained 
ti\e shillings froni the publis-her. None of these 
balladsi have been recovered. His uncle Contarine 
was very dcMroLis that' he sliould enter the Church 
though tioldsinilh himself felt that he was by no means 
iitted for it. Out of respect to his uncle’s wishes he 
presented himself before the Bishop of Elphiri for 
ordination. Ills sister says that he was rejected 
as too >oung, but iiaditton asserts that it was because 
he had neglected his studies and led an irregular life 
at College. It has also been rumoured that he 
offended the Bishop by appearing before him 
scarlet breeches. At length his uncle procured him 
the situation of tutor m a family, which he retained 
about a year, and then quitted with a determination 
to go abroad. \\ ilh thirty pounds and a good horse 
he went no one knew’ wliilhcr. At the end of six 
weeks he unexpectedly returned destitute of horse and 
money. It appeals that he hud gone to Cork and 
had taken his }>jissagc m a ship bound to America. 
Wiili cliuractcristic thoughtlessness he paid the Cap- 
tain, and w’hile amnsmu himself at a distance from the 
city, the ship sailed vvitliout him. In a most humorous 
and delightful letter, but of too great length to quote in 
these eoluinus, ho gives an account of his adventures 
on this unfortunate trip. He was reduced to such 
extremity that he thought a handful of gray peas 
which a girl gave him at a wake, the sweetest repast 
ho had c^er tasted. His kind uncle who was not 
rich enough to support the improvident poet, now 
recommended him to study the law as a profession, 
and supplying him with fifty pounds sent him oft to 
the Irish metropolis on his way to London. But 
when he reached Dublin lie fell in with an acquaint, 
ance, who tempting him into a gaming house, strip- 
|>ed him of all his money. Poor Goldsmith with 
shame and mortification returned once more to his 
sorrowful but indulgent fnends. Ilis next design 
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was lo proceed to Editiburuli and sliuly pl>)sic. 15y 
the united contributions of Ins uncle, Ins brother and 
his sister he was enabled to put this scheme into 
execution, lie reached F.dinburgii in 1752. llaxing 
procured a lodging and deposited his baggage, lie 
spent the whole day of his arrival in viewing the city. 
Night came on and it suddenly occurred lo him that 
he had not asked the name of his landlady or the street 
jn which she li\ed. lie at last with great ^ood Inck 
met the very porter whom he had emploud m t!ie 
morning, and who now became his guide. ^I'hcn 
he had resided about eighteen nionllis in Edinbiirgh 
he visited the continent for prore?>ional improvement, 
where he spent two years and ilicn came to London. 
Not having any immediate means of subsistence he 
applied for the situation of usher in a school. Ashamed 
to be known under such clouded circumstances, lie 
gave a feigned name and the master of the school 
requiring a recommendation or certificate he referred 
him to Dr. liadeliffe of Dublin. In the meanwhile 
he obtained probationary employment winch gase him 
present food and sheher. He wrote to Dr. lladclifte 
and told him to give no answer to the sclioolmaster’s in- 
quiry, as it was obvious that the Doctor could not con- 
sistently with his own character recommend a person 
under a fictitious name ; and Goldsmith dreaded the 
discovery of the deception. But the silence of Dr. 
Radcliffe was suspicious, and poor Goldsmith was 
treated w’ith such r*ontumeIy tliat he threw up his 
office in disgust, and wa!> in as much pecuniary 
di.stress as eier. After many diMippoiritinents heat 
last gained emplo\meiit in an apothecary ^ shop. 
Before he succeeded m tins object lie hud been reduced 
to the extremity of distiess. lie probably alluded to 
lijiis period when in after life in an ele^fint comprmv he 
abruptly commenced a story in tlie>e w oi d ^ \\ lien 
I liied amongst ilie beggars in Axe J/uie.” — Ili^s 
prospects now began to clear up a little. He became 
acquainted witli llicliardson t?ie novelist, who was at 
that time a wealthy punter, and it i> said that he em- 
ployed Goldsmith lor some lime as arc-orrector of the 
press. Richardson introduced him to Dr. Young the 
author of the Niuht Thov^lits. He soon g(»r into a 
wide circle of literary friends and became a writer in 
the periodicals. About the latter end of 175?} he 
obtained an appointment in tlie medical department 
of the East India Company’s service, but the difficulty 
of raising a sufficient sum of money for lus outfit and 
voyage, and a disinclination to leave the literary society 
in vhich he now mixed, determined him at last to 
give up all thoughts of an Indian life. lie had a hor- 
ror of a long exile. Willing, however, lo cling to 


hi^ profession, in December, 1758, he presented him- 
self at Surgeon’s Hall for examination as an hos- 
pital mate, and to his extreme moriification was 
iviecied as unqualified. It is probable that his pre- 
xiu o of mind forsook him and that he became too 
anxious and confused to give clear and conntcUHl 
answers. In March, 1750, he published his ‘‘ Inquiry 
into tlie Picsent Slate of Polite Learning in Europe.” 
Some tinu a!»oiii the year 1764. he finished his 
no'el of tlic J'inir of Wakefield. Bosw'ell recoids 
an intrrc.>'Mig anecdote connected with this work. 
Cioldsiviith having been arrested by his landladv for 
arrears of rent, and being at a loss how to extricate 
himself, sent a me-‘«acre to Dr. Johnson in the morning 
before hew'as up, stating bis distress and begging to see 
liim. The Doctor to obviate immediate diffieiilty sent 
hack a guinea by the messenger, and when dre»<cd 
proceeded to his fiiend. He found him in a state of 
great agitation and very indignant at the conduct of 
the mistress of the house. The doctor begged him 
to be calm and then inquired what means he possessed 
of meeting her demand. Tlie poet showeil him the 
manuscript of Ins novel, Johnson dipped into it and 
at once discovering its merits earned the work to 
Newberry the bookseller, and obtained .sixty pounds 
for It, which enabled Childsmiih to esc ape from hi.s 
pre.seiit difficulty. J’he booksellt r, however, was so 
doubtful of the nature of hi^ bargain tliat he ke]>l it 
by him imprinted for nearly two years after the jnir- 
chase. But it was no sooner published than it became 
popular witli readers of every class, and it was speedily 
translated into all ilie conimental languages. In 1767 
he published a conqalation in two volumes, now 
rarely met with, entitled “ The, Beauties of English 
Poesi/y selected by Oliver Goldsmilli,*’ for which it 
was said he received two hundred pounds. When 
the magnitude of the sum was mentioned to him, 
his reply was, liy. Sir, it may seem large ; but 
then a man may be many years working in obscurity 
before liis taste and reputation are fixed or estimated, 
and then be is, as in other jirofes.sions, only paid for 
his previous labours.” His comedy of the Good 
Natured Man was produced on the stage on the 29th 
of June, 1768. Dr. Jolinson furnished the Prologue. 
It vva^ favorably received by the audience but not 
so warmly as liis friends had anticipated. The author 
was in some degree consoled for this disappointment 
by the rapidity of its sale when published : one large 
impression was disposed of in six days. Some of 
the scenes in the comedy were hissed on the first 
night of the performance. He went immediately 
afterwards to the club, aflected more than ordinaiy 
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^lety, and sung a favorite song, wfiile hy Ins own j 
acfoinit lie was ‘‘ sufl’ering horrid tortures ;** and when | 
alUhc coinjiany had retired excej it Dr. Johnson, la 
burst into a flood of tears. In 1768 lie was appoinied 
Professor of History to the lloyal Ac'ademy, but no 
salary was annexed to his office. “ 1 took it,’* said 
(Joldsmilh, “ rather as an lionor to tlie institution 
than any benefit to myself. Honors to one in my 
situation, are something like ruffle^ to one tliat wants j 
a shirt.” 1 n 1770 appeared 77/e Dcsvrtpd Village, \ 
which hke !iis Trtirf/ftr reached a second edition in j 
a few davs. His seroiul roniedy, iSV/e Stoops to ; 
('(oijva, was broM<j:iit upon tiu' sta'j,e in 1773 and | 
met with a warm rcrepiion. 

On Friday the ‘2')iii of "March, Gcjldsniith was 
Nei 7 (‘c^ \Mtli a violent jaiin in Iiis lu'ad attended with j 
sjiiceiinu His piilv-c lu-at about ninctv stroke's lu 
:i miuuto. He was told that Inspulse was in greater 
disordc di;in it should !)(’ frnm the state of the fever 
that ws upon him, and he was asked if liis mind was 
at eas"'. He answer^-d, It is not.” Contrary to the j 
ad\a-c of his mc-dical attendant he nisi^ed upon 
i.il.iri' Hr. James’s f ner-pow’ders which wore con- 
sidi rcn. an immoper inedieiiio j’or him at that time. 
His disease rapudy increased; and he died in strong 
convulsions mi the morning of the fourth of April, 

1 7 7 * 1 . 

(Joldspiith w’as more beloved than respected by his 
person:,’ ei.sociates. His manners wanted dignity, and 
«n coiivc’.-j'.iion he had not that perfect ease and pre- 
sence of mind which enablers a man to make the must 
ofliis mtelicctiud resources. B(»s volt’s Life of Johnson 
aboiimis m illustMtioiis of rioldsniilh’s blundering 
awkwardnc.ss and child-Iikci simplicity. Hui ilioiigli 
HcAwell could liardly have exau^erated his persona) 
Of'centii. itios il is evident that his anxiety to pri suut 
him as a kind of foil to his crral idol, johnsem, and 
perhaps an original defect of taste wliich rend.^red Inm 1 
more easily clinrmed hv the sonorous jrrandiloquence j 
of Johnson’s siyW , than the iiiifiilecled grace of (iold- 
smith, made liim upon the whole extremely uiijiist 
to the latter’s character as an author. With all his 
foibles ( ioldsmilh was almost as aniiable us a man as 
he is delightful ns a writer. It is true that he was 
guilty of the most ludicrous vanity and imprudence; 
but be had neither guile nor malice ; and a more 
generous heart never beat in a human bosom. Dr* 
Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds and other distinguish- 
ed men received the news of ids death with extreme 
emotion. When Rurke heard of it he burst into 
tears. 

The poetry of Goldsmith is almost universally 


popular. It cxliibits neither ambitious flights pf 
fancy nor strained I'lithiisiasiTi, nor wild bursts of 
passion ; but no reader of tii'ile or feeling can bo insen- 
sible to Its unaffected elegance, its quiet Iinmour, its 
gentle pathos, and Us harmonious versificulioii. His 
prose IS as cxcjuisite as his ])oetry. It has the same 
suavity of manner, liie same qiurtive grace, and ease 
and purity of (lictiuu. 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. 

John Arm.^ikonc,, the son of a elergvmau, was 
born at C'a'*ll('loM in Roxle.irghslnif. llaving coni- 
[ileied liiN tdiK iitioii at ilie univer^.u of Kdinbuigh 
lie took Ills (lejrte m jihysic Fei). 4, 173^2. lie is, s.i,il 
to have been a <'omr)i>>eur in painting, statiiarv and 
music-, but he soon gave Ins cinef alleiition to poetry 
and literature. AmoML:<l the earliest of his poems is 
an imitation ot Shake.'peare which was praised hv 
Tlionison, Vouiij, IMalh-l, and Aaron Hill. Bui 
notwithstanding their favoiable 0 |nnion, which the 
publisher paiaded in an advertisement, the poem 
excited no gtnenil notice, nor docs it deserve to be 
rescued from the oblivion into which it has fallen. 
He published various medical pamphlets with a view 
of introducing himself into practice, but wJiatever 
expectations of -^ucc'ess lie may have formed from these 
evidences <»( professional knowledge and sagacity 
were deslruved by the publication of Ins Ticouviou of' 
Lore, an inde^-cnt ])oem, whicli brought him into a 
v^erv mjurions mi l niieiuiahle notoriety. The Art of 
Pn <crriuii which was puhhslied in 17t<-i,vvas 

a production of a v^> diffircnt stamp, and gave him 
a rcpulniicm of whum he had reason to be proud. It 
i>ouc of the most plea«;lng didactic poems m the lan- 
guage. 'Fhe author has evinced no ordinary skill in liie 
inana'.iemont of a subject so uncongenial to the muse. 
His da*non is correct and chaste, and Ins imagery apt 
and ]>leaMng. has few “ thoughts that breathe and 
vvord'i ilv.it bum,” but he lias great taste and judg- 
ment, and he has very happily availed himself of 
every' legitimate means wilhm liis reach to preserve 
the elevated tone which poetry demands. His senti- 
ments are manly and judicious, and his style is 
vigorous, ^accurate and clear. Two years after the 
publication of this poem he was appointed one of 
the physicians to the hospital for lame and sick soldiers 
behind Buckingham house. About this time he 
wrote a tra«gedy called The Forced Marriage which 
was offered to Garrick and rejected. In 1760 he was 
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appointed pliyMcian to \hr army in Germany, where 
ill 1761 he wrote a poem entitled D«v,and addiessed 
it to Wilkes. It i? in the couplet measure, and is 
singularly inelegant and incorrect. On his return, 
after the peace, he resided in London. In the latter 
part of his life he seemed to betray in various splene- 
tic effusions the bitterness and gloom of a disapiiointed 
man, discontented with himself and witli all the woild. 
He complained of the neglect he met willi as a phvM- 
cian, and the severity with which he Isad been trealjJ 
as an author. He died September 7, 1770. His 
death was occasioned by an accidental conin>ion in 
his thigh while steppins^ into his carnaiie. To tlicsur- 
pri«:e of his friends who supposed liim to hv some- 
what pressed for money, he left bcbii’d him nioiv than 
£3000, saved chiefly from his half-pay. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Samuel Johnson was born at LitcbflMd, m Staf- 
fordshire, on the 18th September, 1709. He nus the 
son of a bookseller and stationer, wlio had nn.de 
money by his trade, of which he lost the areatest 
part by speculatinsr in the manufaclnre ami sale 
of parchment. He had the misfortune to be 
afflicted with the scrofula, which left scars upon 
his countenance and by injuring lii.s \isufil nerves 
rendered his sight defective. His hearing also was 
slightly injured by tlie same disease. He inherited from 
his father a morbid inelanclioly. Ilis rnotlior. \ield- 
ing to the superstition upon the subject that vet pre- 
vaded, carried him to London, and had lum tuuchrd 
by Queen Anne. Her Majesty was the last of our 
sovereigns who pretended to cu||the King’s evil with 
the royal touch. It appears by the newapapt-rs of 
the time that on one day (30lli of March, 1712; no 
less than two hundred persons affli<‘t(.d with this 
disease attended the Queen in the full exjieclution <»f 
a cure- He was first taught to read by a widow of 
the name of Oliver, who kept a school at Liti-lifjeld, 
and who used to say that he was the best scholar alie 
aver had. His next instructor was Tliomas Ihown 
who published a Spelling-book and dedicated it la the 
Universe. He received his first lessons m Latin 
from Mr. Hawkins- Mr. Hunter his second Latin 
Master used to beat all his pupils with great seventy, 
And wiUiout justice or discrimination. Dr. Johnson 
was nevertheless all his life a great advocate for 
the free use of the rod. “ My master,” he uscit to 
aay, “ whipped me very well. Without that; 1 
should have done nothing.’* At the age of fifteen 


i he was removed to the school of Stourbridge in Wor- 
cestershire, of which Mr. Wentworth was then the 
Master. About this time he wrote occasional verses 
that gave promise of future literary excellence. In 
! his niiicieenth year be went to Oxford and was entered 
I a commoner of Pembroke College, llis tutor, Mr, 
I Jordon, being a dull man, Johnson neglected his Lec- 
j tures. 13eing one day fined for absence, he said to Mr. 

I Jordoii, “ Sir, you have S(‘.onced me ivvo-pcnce for 
[ noii-att* miance ;n a lecture not worth a penny.’' He, 
' however, lovtd hu-. luasier, but had no respect for his 
: liieraiure. At ins rcque&t he translated l*ope's Mes- 
, Slab into l.atiii verse. \\ iieii Pope saw it, he said 

• “ ihe writer oi ibi'j poem will leave it a question 
With poslentv whether his or mine be the original.” 

^ Abu..t the vear i7o0 lie was so overwhelmed with 
; the dieaului in pochoudria wliicli clouded his whole 
j existeiice that ii was vviili great difficulty lie could be 
i cxLileu to the tiiil e\M‘lioii of his faculties. He wioie 
a statement of his case iii Luliu and put it into the 
haiiUs ol Di. iJiiinhn who was struck with its elo- 
quence and acuteness. l*oveil) compelled Jolmsoii 
. to quit the College soouei than he wislied and vviih- 
. out a degree. It appears Iroin a siutoment of Dr. 

• Hall, that he lelt Dec. 12, 1729, and retuined to 
. Litchfield, ihough his name lemamed on the College 
. books ncaily two }ears longer, u circum-tance wliicli 
! deceived iiosvvell into a supposition that he hud u*- 

inuini.d at College till Oct. 1731. Ills lather, who 
' was a bankrupt and could not support him, died two 
j years alter his son’s return. In tins luriorn condi- 
I lion he accepted the silualion ot usiicr lu a .senool in 
; Lfcicesierslnre where he was so disgusieil vvuli ISir 
' Wolistoii Di.xe, tiic pall on ol liie school, that he threw 
up the aj)pomiiueul and was received under die roof of 
his Ineufl Mr. liecior at Liiimingham. lie now earn- 
ed u scanty pniance by Iransiatiug for a bookseller 
and contribuiiug es.sa}s to a provincial newspaper. 
Ill 1734 ho wrote to Cave, ilie proprietor of the 
Gentlufuin if Mu gazint, wiih an ofltr of his literary 
I assistance. The jmrporl of Cave's answer is not 
. known. He was now in Ins 2()ili year and fell in 
love with u vvidov'^ lady of the name of Porter, whom 
I he married on the 9th of July, 1736. There was a 
j great disparity of age between them, Mrs. Porter 
i being in her forty-eiglilh year, iilie was plain in her 
per'jon and vulgar in her manners, but in Johnson s 
eyes she was all perfection. He now set up a private 
academy, but he obtained only three pupils, one of 
whom was the famous Garnck. Garrick described 
Mrs. Johnson as extremely fat, willi a bo'^om of more 
than ordinary proiuberuiice, large itdclteeks, uffuriiig 
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ftnd fantastic style of di-e.<!s, and a great deal of affec- 
tation in her speech and manner. Johnson kept up the 
school for a year and a half, and then determined to try 
his fortune in London . H is pu pil Garrick accompanied 
him, and in March 1737 they arrived together in the 
great metropolis which they were both destined to 
adorn. Johnson soon after his arrival became a 
contributor to the Gtntteman* s Mo^ozine. Amongst 
other articles he furnished the debates of the Stnate o/ 
Li/lipuft in which he gave as nearly as he could gather 
tlirm, the actual debates of both houses of Parliament, 
fit a time wlien the press was not permitted to givt^ 
regular reports of their proceedings. I ii 1 T.JM he pub- 
lished his jioem entitled London, which excited gieal 
attention. The fir>l impression disap]H'arcd m a single 
wr(“<. He received ton guinea.^ for tlu- copyright. On 
tli(‘ very same morning came out J^opo's satire entitled j 
Screntan hnvdted nnd ihirlp-fipht. Johii'^oirs poem ■ 
A^as pulihshcd a! first anonymously. Pope made 
ipipo'-ies after th(‘ author and generously praised Ins 
pioduciion. As Johnson continued to write for ( -uve, , 
ho was conskkred for some tiino as the editor of 
iht (Jentlenutn'a J/ogari/n’, and rt'ieived a lumdro.l 
poi i'ds per .iMiiii for Ins labour. In 17-10 appeared 
liis Vonitv of ILmnni ir/.s//c.v. In the same year, | 
tlirouLTli the kindness of Ins oid pupil Garrick, he ' 
succeeded in obtaining a trial on the stage of liis play 
of hrnc which had been some tune ready. It met, 
however, wi‘h very little success as an acting play, I 

th(*itgh the author obtained three Iiuiidred pounds lor | 
the copyriglit. lu 1750 he ( onunenced the periodical ’ 
paper entitled the llnmbU'r. I'he work was concluded ! 
on March 14, '752, and three days after the author 
lost his wife, whom he deeply lamented, and whose 
memory he cherished with the utmost tenderness. ! 
In 1755 the degree of master of arts was confmed on 
him hy the University of Oxfoul. In this year aNo 
he published his celebrated Dictionary. In 1758 New- 
bery, the bookseller, set up a paper called the Univer- 
sal Chronicle Wceklp Crnzetlc, ami to gi\e it attrac- 
tion Johnson was engaged to supply it with a succes- 
sion of essays, &c. under the title of The Idler, No. 4 1 
of the Idler alludes to the death of his mother for I 
whom he had always evinced the most filial regard. 
On this event he wrote his Hasselns to raise a sum to 
defray the expenses of her funeral. He wrote the 
whole of it in one week, and it is not surprising that 
it was tinged with no ordinary gloom of mindf^ In 
1702 he was agreeably surprised by an intimation of 
the kings pleasure to grant him a pension of three 
hundred pounds a year. From this time forth he 
was freed from all that anxiety about the means of 


obtaining a bare subsi.‘«tence which must have pressed 
<50 dee])ly on a spirit naturally disposed to indulge in 
melancholy contem[)l£rtions. In the same year he 
received a diploma from Trinity College, Dublin, 
complimenting him with the title of Doctor of Laws, 
lie now published his edition of Shakespeare's Plays, 
the preface to which is one of the most elegant com- 
po‘jitioris that ever proceeded from liis pen. In 1767 
he had a personal interview with the king who com- 
plimented him on his works. In 1773 he visited 
Scotland in company with Boswell. He was only 
, two montlis absent. In 1779 he commenced the 
piihhcation of his most important prose work,' the 
l^ives of the Poets. Tlie book was, upon tlic whole, 
exlieniely well received, though many ciitics ohjected 
to his harsh treatment of Milton, Gray and C’oliins. 
It is stranae that the public did not more indignantly 
complain ol the omi‘^sion of such names as Chaucer, 
Sj^enser, Shakespeare and Joiison in a list which 
contained those of Sprat and Pomfret and Duke and 
, Broome and King. Soon after this publication Dr. 
Jolinvon's health began visibly to decline, and in June 
178.3 he liad a paralytic stroke which for some hours 
depiiwd him of speech. It wais followed hy symp- 
toms of a drops). It sooiT became exulent that his 
end was appioachmg. He had all his life felt a 
strange and nncoiiqiicrable horror of death, and he did 
not at face tlie prospect before him with the 
intrej^edily or calmness which might have been 
expected from so powerful a mind. He was now in 
his 75ili year, hut his love of life was as strong a.s 
ever. About eight da\s before his death he seemed 
to be labouring iimler extreme de|>ression of spirits, 
and addresMiig himself to Di..Brocklesby, he repeated 
tlie \vords of ShakUBspeare — 

Canst thou not mini-^ter to a mind disea.sed ; 

Pluck from tiie iiieniory a rooted sorrow ; 

Raze out the written troubles of tne biain ; 

And witli ‘some ^weet oblivious antidote, 

Clc-inNe tbe stuffed bo'som of the perilous stuff 
That weight, upon the heart ?” 

To which doctor Brock lesby happily answered from 
the same great poet — 

“ Therein the patient 

Must. minister to himself.” 

,Tust before hi.s death he became perfectly composed, 
and having asked the physician for an honest opinion 
of his condition and received for answer that he could 
not recover without a miracle, he said he would take 
'no'’'n[iore medicines — not even his opiate, as he desired 
to render up his soul to God unclouded. He died 
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on Monday the 13th of December, 1784, and was 
buried with great solemnity in Westminster Abbey. 

These brief and bare details can give but a very 
imperfect idea of Doctor Johnson's literary life and 
character. The reader is referred for fuller particulars 
to Boswell’s Li/e of Johmoiiy one of the most 
delightful books in the language, written by one of 
the silliest of men. Boswell worshipped Johnson, 
and perliaps in heart thought him a greater writer 
than either Shakespeare or Bacon. Without a spark 
of wit or genius himself, Boswell had just si.fficient 
comprehension to recognize those qualities in other 
men. He was a patient listener and observer in the> 
presence of men of reputation, and made i practice 
of noting down every thing that he had seen or heard 
before it had time to elude his memory. Burke very 
justly observed that Doctor Johnson was greater in 
Boswell’s book than in any of his ovvn, because in 
familiar converse he put aside his stilts and gave full 
play to his clear and masculine understanding. The 
pleasure and instruction which the work of Boswell 
always communicates to the reader has led many to j 
wonder how so weak a man as the writer of it could | 
leave so valuable a legacy to mankind ; but the mas- 
tery is not difficult of solution. He was a singularly 
careful, and accurate reporter, and he owes much I 
of his success to the intrinsic interest of his sub- 
ject. Had he given such a full detail of the rnimite 
proceedings and familiar converse of almost any other 
man, his book would have been thrown aside in dis- 
gust and indignation. It also to be rerniuked tlini 
there was something in the forcible and pointed 
style of Johnson’s conversation that was especially 
favorable to the reporters. There is a portion of 
the same interest aucl character in the anecdotes 
of Johnson preserved by other hands. Boswell, 
however, on the whole surpasses all other anna- 
lists of his hero’s sayings and doings in fullness and 
fidelity, and by noting down every thing as it wtre 
from the life with all its minute accessories, he has 
communicated it with wonderful freshue^Ts and sjiirii 
and produced a dramatic effect that was never before 
attempted in literary history. 

The personal character of Dr. Johnson, with all 
his foibles secures our affectionate admiration, and 
that this should be our feeling after the perusal of 
Boswell's pages in which he is exposed to us in his 
most unguarded hours, is a striking illustration of his 
moral excellence. It is true that he was peevish and 
superstitious, but during the greater part of his career 
he had to struggle with ditiease and poverty, and to the 
last moment of his existence was occasionally subject 
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to that awful and mysterious gloom of mind which in 
particular conditions of the human frame overshadows 
equally tlie weakest and the wisest. 

As a prose writer he is entitled to high but not un- 
I qualified commendation. He was uniformly moral 
and religious. He justly boasted in the conclusion of 
his Rambler that he had “ laboured to refine our lan- 
guage to grammatical purity, and to clear it from col- 
I loquial barbarisms, licentious idioms and irregular 
combinations ; that he had added something to the 
elegance of its construction and something to the har- 
mony of its cadence.” But it may be urged against 
him that though his periods were harmonious and 
his grammar w’as generally accurate, he was too 
fond of choosing words that had little other recom- 
mendation than their length and sound. His style is 
too often ponderous and pedantic, fonnal and anti- 
thetical. These defects are especially observable 
in his Kambki\ but iii Ins later woik‘i he somewliat 
pruned his redundances and adopted a more natural 
manner. That on grave suhiects his best composi- 
tion is extremely forcible and iin])re'isi\e is reaildy iid- 
iniitecl, but it is ill adapted to lighter ln]n'*s or varied 
emotion. In his Rambler he makes the gay and frivo- 
lous assume the language of , •solemn pedants. When 
he gives way without restraint to Ins passion for 
leariud words and lofty declamation he becomes 
j absolutely ridiculous. 

I The following sentences, amongst many others, 

I have been justly pointed out for reprobation ; — 

I “ Victoria passes through the cosmetic discjpline, 
covered with einoll'ents, and punished with arlilicial 
excoriations.” He makes some one tell us of “ of- 
ficinal state, adhesions of trade, and ambulatory 
prospects.” To deny and to profess are in Johnso- 
veae to “ pronounce monosyllables of coldness and 
the sonorous periods of respectful profession.” An 
evil which cannot be remedied he observes “ will 
not justify llie aceibity of exclamulion or support 
the suieinnily of vocal grief*.” 

It is to be regretted that Dr, Johnson did not hiin- 
•sclf act upon the advice of tlio old tutor whom he 
alludes to when condemning the style of Robertson 
— “ Read over your compositions, and whenever 
you meet with a \)ussage which you think particu- 
larly fine, strike it out.” 

In his TAvea of the Poets, which with all its defi- 
ciences is a truly noble work, he certainly evinced a 
better taste. 


* See Drake’s Literary Life of Dr.' Johnson, in which 
he quotes the objections of Mr, Burrow. 
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As a poet Doctor Johnson is less distinguished 
Umn as a moralist and critic. His verse is always 
characterized by good sense, and great clearness, 
energy, and compression ; but it has not the fer- 
vour of poetical genius. In the tragedy of Irene 
passion sleeps while declamation roars/* 

RICHARD GLOVER. 

Richard Glover was born in London in the year 
1712. lli« father was a merchant. At 16 he wrote 
u poem on Sir Isaac Newton, wliich though now for- 
gouen received considerable praise at the tune of its 
publication. At the proper age he followed his father's 
trade. Though he had received the whole of his 
educai.on from a school of no reputation, he was con- 
sideied out- of the best classical scholars of his time. 
His passion for ancient history and literature inflii- 
enced him in the choice of the subject of his Epic poem, 
Leomdus^ of which lie puhluslied nine books in his 
tweuJy-tiftli year. It has undoubtedly consider- 
able merit, but like too many Epic poems of great 
length, It is an extremely wearisome task to read it 
through. It was extended to twelve Ixjoks, but as if 
these were nut enough, the author wrote a sequel 
entitled Tin Athenuid including no less than thirty 
books more ! Will any man pretend that he could read 
them } In 1754 liis tragedy of Boadicea was brought 
out at i)rary Lane, but making his heroine a H’old 
and fury, he interfered with the more agreeable asso- 
ciations connected with her name in the minds of a 
British audience. Glover was a bad reciter, and it 
is said that when this play was first read by him to 
the actors, his voice was so harsh and his elocution so 
disagreeable, thatGarrick, vexed that he shoidd “ man- 
gle his own work” offered to read it for him ; but the 
author was too well satisfied with lii . own skill to trans- 
fer that task even to the most accurate and effective 
reader of his age. His Hledea, a tragedy, written 
on the Greek mcdel, was published in 1761, and was 
acted for a few nights but without success. At the 
accession of George the third he was chosen member 
of Parliament for Weymouth, and distinguished him- 
self by his ready eloquence and his zeal for lilierty. 
In 1775 he retired from public life. He died No- 
vember 25, 1785. 

Glover 8 personal character was worthy of the 
highest admiration. He was a zealous patriot, and 
was frank and honorable in all his dealings with liis 
fellow-men. As a poet he has lost the esteem in 
which he once was held. On the first appearance of 
Leonidas it was pronounced by some critics a nobler 


proJnction than Paradise Lost. Lord Lyltleton, in 
a periodical called Common Sense gave ex[)re8sion to 
opinions in its favor th^were in ludicrous opposition 
to the title of the paper. “ It is one of those few 
poems,*' he said, “ which will be handed down to all 
posterity, and which in the long revolution of past 
centuries %ut two or three countries have been able to 
produce.’’ Lord Lyttleton was regarded as a critic of 
some authority in liis day. Wlien Thomson was told 
tliat Glover was writing an Epic poem, he exclaimed 
— JJc write an Epic Poem ! a Londoner who has 
never seen a mountain ! The popularity of Leonidas 
on its first appearance was greatly increased by a 
spirit of party. It was praised by the Prince of Wales, 

I and quoted by all who were at that time in oppo- 
sition to the Government. Glover lived to see the 
decline of liis reputation, bat witnessed the change 
without irritation or distress. It may serve to shake 
our confidence in contemporary criticism when we 
recollect how many false and absurd opinions have 
been expressed res])ecting tlie publications of their 
time by men of acknowledged sagacity and taste, 
(ilover’s ear was evidently defective, and yet his versi- 
fication was once preferred to Milton’s. He is parti- 
cularly partial to those brief and abrupt sentences that 
give the reader a succession of unpleasant jerks. The 
following passage may be quoted as an example of the 
kind of verse wliich was more highly valued by several 
professed critics than those elaborate and finely blend- 
ed harmonics which enchant us in the sublimesi of all 
British Epics — the Paradise Lost. 

** The warriors stopped contemplating the seat 
Of rural quiet. Suddenly a swain 
Steps forth. His fingers touch the breathing reed. 
Uprise the fleecy train. Each faithful dog 
Is roused. All heedful of the wonted sound 
Their known conductor follow. Slow behind 
The observing w'arriors move.” 

Here is another s]iccimen of the poet’s short shuf- 
fling steps. lie moves as if he had gyves on his 


Impede the careful peasant. On his charge 
Depends our welfare. Diligent and staid 
He suits his godlike master. Thou wilt see 
That righteous hero soon. Now sleep demands 
Our debt to nature. On a carpet dry 
Of moss beneath a wholesome beech they lay. 

Armed as they were. Their slumber short retires 
With night’s last shadow. At their warning roused, 
The troops proceed.” 

The poem is cold and passionless, but its sentiments 
are liberal and pure. It abounds in classical allu- 
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SLons and pleasing imagery. Glover, however, Imd 
hot sufficient strength of genius to give interest and 
vitality to so long a poem. || It is sinking into obli- 
vion. 

JOHN LOGAN. • 

John Logan was bom at Soutra, in the parish of 
Fala, in the county of Mid-Lothian, Scotland, about 
the year 1748. He was the second son of a respect- 
able farmer. At the proper age he was sent to the 
University of Edinburgh, where he was much noticed 
and befriended by Dr. Robertson, the celebrated 
historian. In his twenty-fifth year lie was ordained 
one of the ministers of Leith. In 1779 hedelhered 
Lectures on History, the substance of which he in- 
serted in a work entitled Elements o f the Philosoph t/ 
of History. In 1781 he published his collected poems. 
His next literary adventure was Runnymedey a tra- 
gedy. It was put in rehearsal at Covent Garden 
theatre, but its representation was stopped by an 
injunction from the Chamberlain’s office, on account 
of its supposed political allusions ; he Uierefore com- 
mitted it to the press. He compo^ed several oljier dra- 
mas which have not yet been published. His parish- 
ioners were offended with him for devoting so much of 
bis time and attention to literature, especially to plays, 
and for certain eccentricities of conduct too frecpiently 
the accompaniments of genius, prevailed upon him to 
retire from the Church upon a small annuity. On 
this he went to London and wrote for “ The English 
Review,'’ and produced a pamphlet in vindication of 
Warren Hastings. This was his last work. After a 
lingering illness he died on the 28th of December 
1788 in the 40th year of his age. His little Ode to 
the Cuckoo is the most pleasing of all his works. 
Its simplicity and tenderness delighted Burke who 
sought the acquaintance of the author. On the death 
of Bruce, Logan had the charge of his manuscripts, 
and the friends of the former have jiverred that he 
was the real author of this beautiful little poem, Jt 
is certain, however, tliat it was seen in Logan’s hand- 
writing, that he laid claim to it openly, and that the 
charge of plagiarism was not brought against him in 
his life time. 


WILLIAM JULIUS MICKLE. 

William Julius Mickle, son of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Mickle, who was originally a physician, but 
w^o was afterwards admitted, at a more advanced age 


than usual, into the ministry of the church of Scot- 
land, was born September 29, 1734. About his thir- 
teenth year, he accidentally met with Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen, which gave him intense delight. Upon his 
coming of age he had liie entire charge of a brewery 
purchased by his father, but he was too fond of lite- 
rature to concentrate his attention upon trade, and 
partly from tlie general confusion of ids affairs, and 
partly from his having become security for an insol- 
vent acquaintance, he soon became a bankrupt. 
Having published several little poems which were well 
received, he now took courage in the midst of the 
distrei»>«es vvhicli followed his failure in business, to 
turn Ill's IikM-atiirc into a source of profit. In 1782 his 
poem on Vrovulence was published in London. It 
was highly praised in the Critical Review, but con- 
demned 111 tlie Monthly, a jieriodical of greater inHu- 
eiice. He sent a copy of the poem to Lord I^ytiletoii 
and under the assumed name of \\ illiam More 
entreated his Lordship to give him his candid opinion 
of the poem. He represented himself as “ a young 
man friendless and unknown but were another 
edition he tells him, “ to have the honor of Lord 
Lyitleton’s name at the head of a dedication, such a 
pleasure would enable him to put it in a much better 
dress than what it then appeared In May 1763 

he repaired to London, and was cheered by a polite 
answer from Lord J.^ltlcton, who told him that he 
had a poetical genius vvhicli deserved cultivation. He 
declined the dedication. IVobody he said minded 
dedication.^, but he suggested that if the poet would 
call and read his poem to liis Lordship that they 
might discourse together respecting its beauties and 
defect^. He exhorted him to be moi-e careful of his 
versification and not “ loiter into prvseP Mickle 
disclosed his real name and an interview look plac:e 
m the month of Feb. 1764. His Lordship frankly 
but most politely pointed out tlic young bard’s faults, 
and told him he would become his •* schoolmaster in 
poetry.” But though Lyttleton was not unwilling to 
patronize and conect the verses of his humble admirer, 
he left him to live on air. Mickle tired of “ the 
camelion’s disli,” at last pressed his Lordship to 
recommend him to his brotlier who was then Gover- 
nor of Jamaica, as he had sopie intention to try his 
fortune there. He obtained the letter, but as I^rd 
Lyttleton could not give him any strong hopes of an 
appointment under his brother, he accepted the situa- 
tion of corrector of the Clarendon Press at Oxford. 
He here enjoyed the friendship of the Wartons, and 
was encouraged in his design to translate the Lusiad 
of Camoens. He had read the Portuguese Epic when 
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a boy in Castara’s French translation. He now 
studied Portuguese with great assiduity and success. 
In 1771 he printed the translation of the first book, 
and that he might give himself up entirely to a task 
that promised to secure him both fame and fortune, 
he relinquished his situation at the Clarendon Press 
and retired to an old mansion occupied by a farmer 
at Forest Hill about five miles from Oxford . The 
work was completed in five years. lie received seve- 
ral hints that gentlemen of high rank and great influ- 
ence in offices connected with East India patronage, 
would think tliemselves honored by having the work 
inscribed to them, but by the advice of his friends 
the translation was dedicated, by permission, to the 
Duke of Buccleugh. A magnificemly bound copy 
was forwarded to the patron, but both the author and 
the book were utterly neglected. Some time afterwards 
a gentleman of rank who was a warm friend of the 
author spoke to the Duke upon the subject. His 
grace confessed that he hud not read the book be- 
cause some one had informed him that it possessed 
less merit than was at first supposed. The poet 
was consoled for this ungenerous neglect on the pan 
of an individv'd by the approbation of the pub- 
lic. An impression of a thousand copies was soon 
disposed of and a new edition with improvemeins, 
was published in June 1778. lie now felt himsell 
so secure of a welcome reception as an author that he 
returned to London and wrote a tragedy entitled The 
Siege of ' Marseilles, It was offered to Garrick w ho 
acknowledged that it had manv beautiful passages, 
but as a wiiole, was unfit for representation. Tho- 
mas Warton, and Mr. Home, the author of Doug- 
las, altered and corrected the play, but it was still re- 
; jected and the author printed it “ to shame the rogues.** 

1 Mickle was so enraged that he threatened to make Gar- 
f rick the hero of a new Dunciad. lie made libout a 
thousand pounds by his Lusiud, but he was still in pe- 
cuniary difficulties, and Dr. Lowth,the Bishop of Lon- 
don offered to admit him into holy orders, and look after 
bis future welfare. Fearful, however, that in certain of 
bts prose writings in favor of religion he should be 
^thought to have had interested views, he decidedly but 
▼ery gratefully declined the Bishop’s offer. At last 
liis friend and relative. Commodore Johnstone, relieved 
bim from anxiety as to his immediate means of liveli- 
hood by nominating Mickle bis secretary when he 
was sent in command of a squadron destined for the 
coast of Portugal. On his landing at Lisbon in 1773 
the Portuguese received the translator of their national 
poet with grateful respect. He returned to England 
teven years after. He was appointed agent for the dis. 
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tribution of the prizes taken in the Commodore's 
cruize, and was enabled to discharge all his early debts. 
The latter part of his life ^as passed in comfort and 
'in the enjoyment of his fame. He died at Forest Hill, 
on the 28th of November, 1788. 

The character of Mickle was peculiarly amiable. 
He had a large share indeed of the irritability which 
is usually associated with the poetical temperament, 
but he hud no malice or illwill. He was hurt at 
Garrick’s rejection of his tragedy, but cherished no 
ungenerous hostility to that celebrated actor. He 
had inserted an an^ry note about him in his Lusiad, 
but when he saw him in the character of Kiog Lear 
he w-as so absorbed in admiration that he spoke not a 
single word, until at a fine passage in the fourth act, 
he fetched a deep sigh, and turning to a friend who 
sat by him, I wish,” said he, “ the note was out 
of my book.” He had great simplicity of manner and 
gave to strangers no indication of superior intellect. 
W hen his name was announced in company he was 
sometimes asked if he was any way related to the 
translator of Camoens. He usually answered, with a 
good-natured smile, that he was of the same family. 
He is much better known and estemed as a translator 
than as an originul |)oet, but his own verses exhibit 
fine ta&te and true poetic feeling, though they have 
not much originality or force. 


THOMAS WARTON. 

Thomas VVahtok, was descended from an ancient 
and honorable family of Beverley in Yorkshire. 
He was born at Basingstoke in Hants in 1728. His 
father was Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford, and afterwards vicar of Basingstoke, and of 
Cobham in Surrey. \Varton very early exhibited his 
taste for poetry. In his ninth year he sent to his sister 
the following translation from the Latin of Martial : 

When bold Leander sought his distant fair, 

(Nor could the sea a braver burtiien bear,) 

Thus to the swelling waves he spoke his woe, 

* Drown me on my rcturn—but spare me as I go.* ” 

In his sixteenth year he was admitted a commoner 
of Trinity College, Oxford, wliere he remained for 
forty-seven years. Two years after his admission he 
published five blank-verse Pastoral Flclogues which 
met witli very little notice, but quite as much as they 
deserved. The author himself became heartily 
ashamed of them, and it would have been as well if 
Mr. Chalmers had omitted them from the collection of 
Warton's poems in his British Poets. It is dealing 
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tery harshly widi a poet to attach for ever to his 
name tlie crude and condemned effusions of his early 
youth, but an editor is t^o often more anxious to 
show the extent of his own labour or the richness of 
his own resources by producing something not found 
in other collections, than to protect his author's fame. 
His next publication was the “ Pleasures of Melan- 
choly," a poem of more merit th.an his Eclogues, but 
by no means equal to the productions of his riper age. 
It was written in his seventeenth year and published 
two years after. On the appearance of Mason's Isis 
reflecting on the loyalty of Oxford on account of some 
riots amongst the students, Warton published a poeti- 
cal answer entitled The Triumph of Isis, a poem of 
great spirit and animation. Marion was generous ^ 
enough to confess that it surpassed his own pro- 
duction in poetical imagery, and slrencth and har- 
mony of versification. In 1750 he took the decree 
of a master of arts ; and in the following year suc- 
ceeded to a fellowship. About this time he ]>ublished 
a satire entitled Neivr/ttirket,\\W\v\\ is forcibly directed 
against the passion for bets and horse-racing. In 
1754 appeared his ingenious and learned Ob$er\aiiono 
on S|>enser’s Faery Queen, in one volume octavo, 
which eight years afterwards he enlarged and repub- \ 
lisbed in two volumes. Dr. Johnson warmly com- 
plimented Warton on the appearance of this work. 
He was now the pride of bis university, and in 1757 
he was appointed Professor of Poetry, an office, which 
according to custom, he held for ten years, lie con- 
tributed three papers to Dr. Johnson's Iti/e/-, numbers 
33, 93, and 96, and it was said that he also fur- 
nished a few papers to the Connoisseur, but Dr, An- 
derson tells us tliat this was a mistake, Moore, the 
editor of the World, projected a magazine and wrote 
to the “ two Wartons'* (Thomas and Joseph) that he 
wanted them to procure him “ a dull ploddintr fellow 
of one of the universities, who understood Latin and 
Greek.” Moore died before he could put his design 
into execution. In 1771 W.arton was presented by the 
Earl of Litchfield to the Rectory of Kiddingion in Ox- 
fordshire. Three years afterwards he published the 
first volume of his History of Poetry, the greatest 
and most interesting of alibis works, and for which 
he had peculiarly prepared”^ himself by the nature of 
his earliest studies. The want of such a work had 
long been felt, and Pope and Gray had both project- 
ed a similar undertaking, but neither of iliem had the 
oourage or the leisure to enter upon the tusk. They 
had divided our poets into schools, but Warton chose 
the far more judicious plan of a chronological ar- 
laB^nneDt. A second volume of the History ap[iear- 


ed in 1778 and a third in 1781, but at his death it was 
found that he had only completed a few sheets of the 
fourth volume. Every lover of English Literature is 
grateful to Warton for what he has done, and laments 
that he was interrupted at the most interesting portion 
of ills labours. Another volume would have brought 
the lli^torian into the midst of the mighty men who 
flourished in the reigns of Elizabeth and James. His 
brother, Dr. Joseph Warton promised to complete 
the work and he would assuredly liave executed the 
task in a comrenial spirit, but be also was checked by 
the hand of death. Dr. Southey, it is said, has now 
undertaken to brine: Warton's History down to the 
present time, and he could not perform a more accep- 
table service to Eiv^lish Literature. Warton 's work is 
certainly loo full ofdi^resMons, and Ritson has point- 
ed out many inaccuracies, but in a work of this nature 
peifection was hardly to be looked for, and Campbell 
has well remarked that the chief cause of those in- 
accuracies was that boldness and extent of research 
which makes the vvoik so useful and entertaining. In 
the year 1782 he took an active part in th^loud con- 
trover'sy concerning llie authenticity of the poems at- 
tributed to Rowley, and pronounced them the fabrica- 
I non of Chaiierton. In the same year he published 
bis excellent lines on Sir Joshua Reynold's painted 
window. The artist was very grateful for this elegant 
tribute io hi* genius, and only expre.ssed a regret that 
Ins name was nut in.>erted in the body of the poem, 
an omission which VV artoii readily supplied in a se- 
cond edition. In tiie same year he became a member 
of the celebrated Literary Club composed of Dr. 
Joiiuson and his friends. In 1785 he was chosen 
Camden Erofes.sor of History, and received the ap- 
[loiiitrnent of Poet Laureate. IJis head,” says 
C tinpbell," filled the laurel wiili more learning than it 
had encompa.sded for a hundred years.” His last 
publication was an admirable edition of the Juvenile 
Poems of Milton. 

His death was rather sudden. He had enjoyed 
robust and uninterrupted health until his sixty-second 
year, when he was attacked by gout, of which he soSn 
thought himself e.'*.lirely cured. On Thursday, May 
20th, 1790, at the close ^of an evening on which 
he had been more than usually cheerful he was seized 
with a paralytic stroke and expired at two o'clock on 
the following day^ 

U arton was one of the best natured men that ever 
lived, and preserved to the lust a boyish simplicity and 
playfulness. During his visits to Dr. Joseph Warton 
lie would enter into the forbidden sports of his. bro- 
ther's pupils, and has been known on the Doctor's 
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approach to hide himself in some dark corner from 
which he has been dragged like an overgrown boy. 
He used also to assist the students in their composi- 
tions, leaving only a sufficient number of faults to lay 
asleep suspicion. He had a most affectionate regrard 
for children, and had no malice even for his foes. 
When his Laureate odes were ridiculed he heartily 
joined in the laugh, and even the scurrilous abuse of 
Ritson could only excite the exclamation of “ a 
black-lettered dog, Sir !*’ which he uttered with his 
usual pleasant smile. The poetry of tVarton is some- 
times a little stiff and pedantic, and he assumes a 
higher tone of passion and enthusiasm than he is al- 
ways able to support, lie is too fond of alliteration, 
and his study of other poets has led him into 
perpetual imitation. But his versea are obviously 
the production of a refined mind. His descriptii-e 
pieces have Great merit, and his sonnets have been 
pronounc^'d by Hazlitt to be amongst the best in the 
language. He was fond of contemplating the splen- 
did pomps of chivalry and the solemn grandeur of 
gothic architecture. lie was a poetical antiquarian, 
and loved to prove that 

Not har'H .»r barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strown with flowers. ' 


THOMAS BLACKLOCK. 

Thomas Blacklock was born of humble but ho- 
nest, and by no means illiterate, parents, in the year 
1721, at Annan, in the counry of Durafiies, Scotland. 
Before he was six n;onths old he lost his sight by the 
small-pox. His father, who was a bricklayer, en- 
deavoured in his few hours of leisure to lessen the 
weight of tiiis calamity by reading books to him. His 
favourite works were then Spenser, Milton, Prior, and 
Addison. In his nineteenth year he had the mis- 
fortune to lose Ids excellent father who was killed 
by the fall of a mali-kiln. He began to write poetry at 
the age of twelve, but it was not till after his father*s 
dleath that he attracted much attention. Some of his 
poems liaving been shown to Dr. Stevenson, an emi- 
nent physician in Edinburgh, that gentiemau was so 
pleased with such indications of superior talent in a 
poor blind boy that he placed him at the University 
of Edinburgh. In 1746 he published a volume of 
poems. He became known to several literift'y men 
who took a generous interest in his welfare, amongst 
whom were David Hume, the celebrated Historian, 
and Joseph Spence, the Professor of Poetiy at Ox- 
ford. In 1759 be was licenced a preacher of the 
/ 2 
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Scottish Church. Three years afterwards he married 
the daughter of Mr. Johnston, a surgeon in Dumfries. 
The lady was a very homely, but very worthy creature, 
and the poet, who only knew her heart, used to guess 
at the character of her face, which his poetical imagina- 
tion represented as something angelic. In this in- 
stance love was blind indeed. In the year of his mar- 
riage through the interest of the Earl of Selkirk he was 
ordained minister of the town and parish of Kircud- 
bright, but the pavisli loners objected to the appoint- 
ment on account of bis want of sight, and after a le- 
gal dispute of two years lie took the advice of his 
friends and resigned his light in consideration of a 
moderate annuity. He then set up a school, and 
strange as it may seem, wlicn it is remembered that 
a quick eye is usually required to prevent a thousand 
practical jokes on the part of school-boys, his 
establishment flourished for twenty years. But with 
all their wildness, boys are not ungenerous, and His 
pupils probably scorned to take advantage of their kind 
master’^ terrible misfortune. In 1767 the University 
and Manschal College of Aberdeen conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of divinity. In the same 
year he published PuJ'acehts; or Consolations deduced 
from natural and revealed Ktligion. He also contri- 
buted an interesting article on Blindness to the 
Encyclopedia hrittanmea. He died of a fever, 
after a week’s illness, July 7, 1791, in the seventieth 
year of his age. His friend Doctor Beattie honored 
his monument with a Latin inscription. 

Though occasionally oppressed with low spirits, 
which it required all the kind attention of liis friends 
to dissipate, the temper of Blacklock was serene and 
gentle. He felt with great acuteness his exclusion 
from the large world of external beauty, but in the 
midst of those whom he loved, he could sometimes 
forget his misfortune and exhibit the utmost hilarity 
and playfulness. 

Blacklock’s poetry is interesting and curious as the 
production of a blind person, especially as it is full 
of allusions to objects of siglit. His descriptions of 
nature have been thought quite miraculous, but con- 
tain no new images and are merely repetitions of 
what he had heard read to him. 


SIR WILLIAM JONES. 

Sir William Jones was born in London, Septem- 
ber the 28th, 1746, He was the son of an eminent ma- 
thematician who enjoyed the friendship of Newton 
and Halley. His father died when young Jones had 
scarcely reached his third year. His mother was an 
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cxtraordintry woman whom her husband affectionate- 
ly described as virtuous without blemish, generous 
without extravagance, frugal but not niggard, cheer- 
ful but not giddy, close but not sullen, ingenious but 
not conceited, of spirit but not passionate, of her 
company cautious, in her friendship trusty, to her 
parents dutiful, and to her husband ever faithful, lov- 
ing and obedient.’* Few have enjoyed the inestima- 
ble advantase of such a mother. She euided her | 
son’s early thoughts and feelings with inhniie sagaci- 
ty and wisdom, and imparted to his dawning mind 
the light of truth and virtue. When he had com- 
pleted his seventh year he was placed at Harrow 
school. During his vacations his accomplished 
mother gave him the most valuable instruction. In 
his ninth year he fractured his thigh-bone in a 
scramble amoncst his playfellows, and during 
a twelve month’s illness, his mother nursed, taiieht, 
anJ cheered him. She was a proficient in Algebra, 
trigonometry, and the theory of navigation, and 
greatly excelled in drawing. She had also a taste for 
elegant literature and directetl his reading amongst 
the best English poets. On his recovery he returned 
to Harrow where he was regarded as no ordinary boy. 
His master used to say that if young Jones were left 
friendless and naked on Salisbury Plain he would 
make his way to fame and fortune. Extraordinary 
anecdotes are told of his retentive memory. They 
are not^always very credible. It is said that on one 
occasion when his school-fellows were desirous toper- 
form Shakespeare’s Tempebt, and had no copy of 
the play at hand, he wTote it out for them from me- 
mory with almost perfect accuracy. At the time 
alluded to he was only twelve years of age. It is, 
unlikely that so much difficulty siiould have been 
experienced in a large school in procuring a copy of 
any of Shakespeare’s plays, either amongst the boys 
or from one of the masters, or that it could not have 
been purchased at a sufficiently moderate price. | 
While at Harrow school, besides acquiring more than 
the ordinary share of Greek and Eatin, he studied 
Arabic and Hebrew. Even in his amusements he 
indicated tiie character of his mind which could never j 
be wholly disengaged. He invented a political play^ 
and dividing the fields unto states and kingdoms, his 
school-fellows took possession of the different territo- 
ries assigned to them, and invaded each other’s do- 
mains or defended their own. The celebrated Dr. 
Parr was one of his associates in these sports. Dur- 
ing his vacations spent in London he studied Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese and took lessons in dancing 
and fencing. In bis eighteenth year he was entered 


of University College, Oxford. He accidentally be* 
came acquainted with a native of Aleppo of the name 
of Mirza, who assisted him in his study of Arabic, 
and whom he for some time maintained at his own 
expense. Not wishing to be longer dependant on 
his affectionate motlier whose finances were rather 
slender, lie gladly accepted of the situation of tutor to 
Lord Alihorpe, the son of Earl Spencer, and entered 
upon his new duties in the summer of 1765. llis pupil 
was then a child of only seven years of age. in tlie 
followiug year ho obtained a fellowship. In his 21st 
year he began his Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, 
which were hiiished in three years but not published 
till 1774. In 1767 he visited the Continent, where 
at Spa, he studied German. He did not disdain 
the lighter accomplishments, and took lessons in 
dancing. He had learnt the use of the broadsword 
from a pensioner at Clielsea. He also made an 
attempt to become a performer on the harp but 
his success was not very encouraging. During 
the next year Christian the Seventh, King of Den- 
mark visited England and brought with him an 
Eastern manuscript, containing the Life of Nadir 
Shall, of which he was anxious to obtain a French 
translation. Our author was solicited to undertake 
the task, which he performed with great reluctance 
and only because he would not have it said that 
the King was obliged to send his manuscript to 
France, lie was aware that his own style in a 
foreign language could not be perfectly idiomatic, 
and he was obliged to submit his translation to a na- 
ti\'e of France. The work was completed in a year- 
His sole reward for this labour was a diploma con- 
stituting him a Member of the Royal Society of Co- 
penhagen, and a useless recommendation to the favour 
of his own Sovereign. In 1770 he again visited die 
Continent where he tells one of his friends that he 
delighted himself with music, with all its sweet- 
ness and feeling : difficult and abstruse problems in 
mathematics : and the beautiful and sublime in poetry 
and painting.” He appears during his travels to have 
pursued his literary studies with unabated ardor, but the 
great volume of human life which lay open before him 
was comparatively neglected. It is the characteristic 
error of a scholar to look at nature only tlirough what 
Dryden calls the spectacles of books.” On bis 
return home he resigned bis cliaige in Lord Spencer’s 
family, determining to study the law as a profession, 
and in 1770 in the 24tli year of his age he was ad- 
mitted into the Temple. Six years after he was made 
a Commissioner of Bankrupts. In March, 1763, he 
was appointed a judge of the Supreme Court of 
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judicature of Fort William^ on which occasion he 
received the honor of knighthood. In the following 
month he married the eldest daughter of the Bishop 
of St. Asaph. He immediately sailed for India 
having secured, as one of his friends told him, two of 
the first objects of human pursuit, those of love and 
ambition. He had always longed to visit the East, 
and the opportunity now offered him of extending 
his knowledge of Oriental Literature called up a 
thousand agreeable visions and exulting hopes. He 
arrived in Calcutta in September, but did not com- 
mence the discharge of his duties as an Indian judge 
till the close of the year. In January 1784 he 
establislied the Asiatic Society of Bengal of wiiich he 
was elected Piesideut. in the same year he gratified 
his curiosity by a visit to Benares. In three or four 
years after his arrival in India he acquired a know- 
ledge of tiie Sanscrit, iiis acquisitions as a linguist 
were n nv truly wonderful. He had studied with 
assiduity and success Oreek, Latin, Hebrew, San- 
scrit, AiMbic, Persian, French, German, and Portu- 
guese. in 1785 a periodical was started in Calcutta 
entitled the Asiatic Miscellany to which he contri- 
buled a variety of poems, chiefly translations from 
the Persian, la the following year he made a \oyage 
to Chutigon, and during his leisure hours read twice 
through the poem of Ferndausi, consisting of sixty 
thousand couplets, lie considered it to be an Epic 
poem as majestic and entire as the Iliad. In 1789 he 
translated the ancient Hindu Drama of Sacoiitala or 
the Fatal Ring, by Callidas, the Indian Shakespeare. 
But the climate of Bengal put a .stop to the stupen- 
dous achievemen t of this almost universal scholar. 
On the 20lh of April, 1794, after having taken a later 
walk than usual he complained of aguish symptoms, 
and mentioned his intention to take some medicine, 
repeating jocularly the old proverb, that, “ an ague 
in the spring is medicine for a king.*’ Ilis disorder, 
it appears, was inflammation of the liver, which 
advanced so rapidly that medical aid was of no avail. 
When his friend and biographer Lord Teignmouth 
was called in, the only symptom of remaining life 
was a small degree of motion in the heart which after 
a few seconds ceased for ever. He expired without 
a groan and with an expression of the utmost com- 
placency on his features, on the 27th April, 1794. 

Considering the shortness of his life the extent of 
Sir William Jones's attainments is perfectly amazing. 
It would be foreign to the purpose of these brief 
notices to dilate upon his various merits, for be only 
claims admittance into this collection as a poet, a 
chancier in which he appears with less distinction 


than as a linguist* and as a man of vast and varied 
acquirements. But there is an elegance and 
grace, in some of his best poems which must lead 
the critic to the conviction that had he concentrated 
his powers upon the “ Divine Art” he might have ar- 
rived at excellence as a poet. His learning over- 
laid his genius, and he spread his mind over too wide 
a surface. Human life is too brief, and the hu- 
man intellect is too limited to allow any individual, 
however industrious or highly gifted to reach and 
retain a hold of more than one or two of the up- 
per branches of the tree of knowledge. No man 
can pluck all its fruitage with equal facility. Even 
the mighty powers and wonderful acquirements of Sir 
William Jones, however subservient to his own 
fame with those who confound extent with solidity 
and depth, were of less real utility to mankind than 
the labours of men of genius who have aimed at more 
limited excellence witfi greater concentration of mind 
and an exclusive devotion to one congenial pursuit. 

The personal character of Sir William Jones was 
both amiable and noble. In all the relations of 
domestic life, he was the object of love and admira- 
tion ; and as a public man he was distinguished for 
his generous and steady zeal in llie cause of liberty 
and justice. 


ROBERT BURNS. 

Robert Burns, was bom on the 25lli of January, 
in a clay-built collage near the town of Ayr in Scot- 
land. He was the eldest of eleven children. His 
father was gardener to a gentleman who possessed a 
small estate in the neighbourhood. The family name 
was Burness, but the poet about his twenly-fiflli year 
rejected tiie second syllable. The season being 
more timn usually boisterous, a day or two after his 
birth the frail shed in which he lay, and which was 
raised by his father's own hands, was destroyed by 
a violent wind at midnight, and he was immediately 
carried unhurt to another house. He often used to 
allude to this circumstance and playfully observe that 
stormy passions must be expected from one who 

* From a paper of bis own writing it appears that he 
understood somethin? of eight and twenty languages j eight 
critically, eight less perfectly, but intelligible with a diction* 
ary ; twelve least perfectly, but all attainable. The first eight 
were— the English, Latin, French, Italian, Greek, Arabic. 
Persian, Sanscrit : the next eight— the Spanish, Fortagnese, 
German, Runic, Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, and Turkiah \ and 
the last twdve— the Tibetan, Pali, Pahlavi, Bert, Russian, 
Syriac, Bihiopic, Coptic, Welsh, Sweedish, Dutch and 
Chinese. ^ 
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was ushered into the world hj a tempest. When death, Bums joined a flax-dresser in a neighbouring 
Bums was about six or seven years of age his father | town to learn his trade ; but as he and his associate 
procured a small farm, and he sent his eldest son for , were welcoming in the new year the shop took Are 
some months to a village school. He was then put ; and was burnt to ashes. Poor Bums was lefl, as he 
under a teacher of the name of Murdock who long sur- j himself says, like a true poet, without a sixpence, 
vived his illustrious pupil, and who used to boast of j When his father died, he Joined his brother Gilbert in 
having instructed him in the first principles of com- | taking a small farm in the neighbourhood, but they 
position. He enjoyed the benefit of that worthy met with nothing but misfortune. He gave up his 
man's services as a teacher two years only. The i part of the farm to Gilbert and made up his mind 
young poet was then taught arithmetic by his father, j to leave his nati\e country and try his fortune in Ja- 
who also occasionally borrowed for him a few useful j maica. Just before this crisis of his affairs he had fal- 
and entertaining volumes from a book society at Ayr. j len in love with Jean Armour, the daughter of a re- 
At the age of thirteen or fourteen, he was sent to a ^ spectable muster-mason, and having secretly ex- 
school in order to improve his hand-writing. A lit- I changed solemn pledges of faith the lovers considered 
tie after this he spent a few weeks with his old friend | themselves as joined toaeilier for life. This connec- 
Murdock who gave him a smattering of French. lie ' tion could no lunger be concealed, and the father of 
was advised to study Latin, and he purchased a copy of the lady was so much dl^trcs.^ed at llie disco\ery that 
the Rudiments of the Latin tongvCy but “ finding the I at the first shock he fainted away. Rums desiied that 
study dry and uninteresting,** he speedily gave it up. j there should be a legal acknowledgment of an irregu- 
He was rather vain of his slight acquisitions in the | larand private marriage, and that he should then leave 
French language and once entered into a conversation j his wile with her faiher and pii>li his own fortune 
with a French lady in her native tongue; but though | abroad. But JMr. Armour insisted that all the papers 
exceedingly ambitious to render himself aereeable he | that had passed between the ]jarties should be cancell- 
blundered into an insult. He meant to tell her that • ed and the private marriage of which Burns had given 
she was a charming talker, but he offended her by ! her due wnlten acknowledgment should be rendered 
saying that she was too fond of speaking, and the | void. Their marriage though irregular would have 
lady very angrily retorted that it was quite as com- j been sanctioned by the Scottish law. His daughter 
mon for poets to be impertinent as for women to be j with many tears obeyed her anijry parent and destroy- 
loquacioiis. At the age of nineteen he received a few | ed the evidence of her marriage. Burns was deeply 
months' instruction in land surveying. He received hurt at tlie result, and still more to think that the 
no further education from schoolmasters, but owed ■' woman whom he so fondly loved could be induced 
all his other acquisitions to nature and himself. His ^ even by paternal aiilhority to renounce him. Both 
father, though a steady and sagacious man, was always ! his pride and his love received so dreadful a blow, 


in difficulties, and neither honesty nor hard labour 
nor the most rigid ec.onomy could save him from | 
ruin. Burns assisted his aged parent to the utmost 
of his ability, and at fifteen was the principal labour- 
er on the farm. Extreme poverty deprived the fami- 
ly of wholesome nourishment. I'hey were for 
several years without animal food, and such early 
toil conjoined with low diet was too'much even for 
the poet whose constitution was naturally hardy, 
and whose frame was remarkably athletic for his age. 
When he came home of an evening he was afflicted 
with headache and palpitation of the heart, and 
when he went to bed at night he was oppressed with 
a sensation of faintness and suffocation. His father's 
anxieties and misfortunes were terminated by death 
on the 13th of February, 1784. A consumption just 
came in time to save the old man from the horror of 
a jail. 

In his twen^-third year, andjast before his father's 


tliat he was for sometime in a state of distraction 
which bordered on insanity. His pecuniary resour- 
ces too were at the very lowest ebb. He was so 
cruel’y persecuted by the parish officers who demand- 
ed, it is said at Mr. Armour's desire, a security 
for the maintenance of the children whom he was 
prevented from legitimatizing, and such was his dis- 
tress, that he was obliged to skulk from covert to co- 
vert to escape a jail. To raise money for his passage 
to Jamaica, where his first occupation would proba- 
bly have been that of a negro-driver, some one happily 
suggested that Ite should publish a volume of poems 
by subscription. His friends exerted themselves with 
success, and he had soon a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers to secure him from loss. By this pubitca. 
tion he gained £20 and with nine guineas of it he 
took a steerage passage in a ship bound to Jamaica. 
He had taken bis last farewell of his friends, and had 
composed the last song which he thought he dieuld 
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ever write in Scotland, when a letter from Dr. Black- 
lock to a friend of Burns, encourag^ed the poet to 
give up his design and try his fortune in Edinburgh, 
where he was soon overwhelmed with the flattering 
attentions of the rank, beauty, learning, and genius 
of the rity. He soon published another edition of 
his poems and the profits were so considerable that 
he could afford to make a lour of amusement over 
a large portion of his native county. On his return 
in 1788 to his native capital he expected that his 
many distinguished friends would secure him some 
permanent and honorable employment, but the first 
excitement occasioned by the burbling forth of his 
wonderful natural genius had passed away, and part- 
ly from this circumstance and ])aitly iroin tlie fact 
that Burns began to indulge himself loo freely in 
excess of various kinds, he found his company less 
eagferly desired, while many of his patrons received him 
with decided coldness. The pride of Burns took fire 
and he was not slow to indicate his scorn and hatred. 
The only appoinlnient he succeeded in obtaining 
was that of gauger or exciseman, with which he 
joiiv.d the occupations of a farmer. He now mar- 
ried his still b-ioved Jane wiioni her father just be- 
fore had turned out of liis house because the poet had 
renewed lir intercourse with her. But his farming 
speculations were unfurtunute, and his habits of in- 
temperance became more confirmed. He had a 
small promot’on in the excise and removed to l)um- 
fiies upon a salary of £70 u-year. His humble lot, 
after the hopes and feelings excited by the admira- 
tion be had leceived at Edinburgh, and after having 
tasted of the elegant and refined hospitalities of the 
Scottish nobles, made him wild and reckless. Ills 
political opinions, a little too carelessly and violent- 
ly expressed as far as regarded his own interest, were 
reported to the Board of Excise, and he recei>ed no- 
tice that his duty was to act and not to think. He 
had even the imprudence to send as a present four I 
carronades to ttie Erencli Convention requesting that 
body to accept them as a mark of his admiration 
and respect. The present and the letter accompany- 
ing it were stopped at the custom-house at Dover, 
and Burns drew upon himself tlie marked displeasure j 
of his superior in office. He was given to understand 
that he had now no chance of further promotion, and 
it was with some difficulty tliat his friends secured 
him in his place. His constitution was at last bro- 
ken by cares, passions, and intemperance, lie died 
.at Dumfries July 21, 1796. 

This illustrious peasant affords a striking example 
of the force of genhis unassisted by learning. We 


may say of Burns, as Diyden said of Shakespeare, 
he did not read nature through the spectacles of 
books.’* His lyrics are amongst the best that were 
ever written. They are, simple and vigorous effu- 
sions of genuine passion. What a noble legacy has 
Burns left his country ! He has thrown an Arca- 
dian charm over some of Scotia's bleakest hills. He 
has doubly endeared to all patriotic Scotchmen every 
scene that he has described in his imperishable verses, 
and has showed the haughty and fastidious circles of 
high life how much noble feeling and refined and 
tender sentiment may warm a ploughman's heart. 
Ills poems are dislinguidied for earnestness and 
sincerity. All other love-songs by the side of his 
seem false and feeble. His martial odes breathe 
the genuine spirit of enthusiasm. Ben Jonson said 
of Cartwright, “ my son Cartw right writea all Like a 
many This praise is especially due to Burns. But 
he is not only distinguished for vehemence and fire 
and a noble directness and sincerity, but for the 
richest humour and the deepest pathos. His tender 
sentiment is sometimes mingled with a charming 
playfulness; a combination that is always inexpres- 
sibly delightful, and is by no means unfrequent in 
the productions of true genius. 

The life of Burns was a brief tragedy. W’ords- 
worth beautifully speaks 

“ Of liim who walked in glory and in joy. 

Following his plough upon the mountain’s side.*’ 

But unhappily this picture of glory qpd joy” can 
be applied correctly to but a very few months of the 
poet's short existence. The greater part of his life 
was passed in obscurity, and vain toil, and Aeep 
despondency, or in that unsettled state, unfitted 
with an aim,” which leads a fiery spirit to prey upon 
itself, lie was in almost every respect a disappoint- 
ed man. Generous, warm-hearted and independent, 
he was also proud, passionate and ambitious, and 
with a just .sense of his own worth, he found himself 
neglected by those from whom he had expected roost, 
lie was accustomed to give vent to his feelings in 
bursts of bitter scorn and vehement indignation. His 
** noble” friends only made a show of him, and when 
the nine days wonder was over they left him to fall 
back again into his original obscurity and distress. 
He who had been pronounced the ornament of his 
country, and who had been flattered for a season at 
the tables of the highest nobility of the land, at last 
obtained, as the reward of his invaluable and im- 
mortal productions, a place in the Excise worth 
seventy pounds a-yeaj^l 
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JOHN BAMPFYLDE. 

John Bampfylde was the younger brotlter of Sir 
Charles Bampfylde. He was born in 1754. He was 
educated at Cambridge. He published his Sonnets 
in 1779, and about the same time exhibited symp- 
toms of mental derangement. In a letter to Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Southey gives the following in. 
teresting particulars respecting this unhappy though 
highly gifted youth. 

Keswick, lOth May, 1809. 

** It gives me great pleasure to hear that ' Bampfylde’s 
Remains* are to be edited. The circumstances which 
i did not mention concerning him are these. They 
were related to me by Jackson of Exeter, and minuted 
down immediately afterwards, when the impression 
which they made upon me was warm. 

** He was the brother of Sir Charles, as you say. At 
the time when Jackson became intimate with him, he 
was just in his prime, and bad no other wish than to live 
in solitude, and amuse himself with poetry and music. 
He lodged in a farm-house near Chudleigh, and would 
oftentimes come to Exeter in a winter morning, ungloved 
and open-breasted, before Jackson was up, (though he 
was an early riser,) with a pocket full of musick or 
poems, to know how he liked them. His relations 
thought this was a sad life for a man of family, and 
forced him to London. 1 he tears ran down Jackson*s 
cheeks when he told me the story. * Poor fellow,’ said 
he, * there did not live a purer creature, and, if they 
would have let him alone, he might have been alive now.* 

** When he was in London, his feelings having been 
forced out of their proper channel took a wrong direction, 
and he soon began to siilfer the punishment of debau- 
chery. TheaMiss Palmer, to whom he dedicated his 
* Sonnets,* (afterwards, and perhaps still. Lady Inchi- 
quin,) was niece to Sir Joshua Reynolds. Whether Sir 
JosWua objected to his addresses on account of his 
irregularities in London, or on other grounds, 1 know 
not : but this was the commencement of his madness. 
He was refused admittance into the house : upon this, 
in a fit of half-anger and half-derangement, he broke 
the windows, and was (little to Sir Josliua’s honour) 
sent to Newgate. Some weeks after this had happened, 
Jackson went to London, and one of his.lirst inquiries 
was for Bampfylde. Lady Bampfylde, his mother, said 
she knew little or nothing about him ; that she had got 
him out of Newgate, and he was now in some beggarly 
place. * Where ?’ * In King Street, Holborn, she believ- 
ed, but she did not know the number of the house.’ 
Away went Jackson, and Knocked at every door till he 
found the right. It was a truly miserable place : the 
woman of the house was one of the worst class of women 
in London. She knew that Bampfylde had no money, 
and that at that time he had been three days without food. 
When, Jackson saw him, there was all the levity of mad- 
ness in hts manners ; his shirt was ragged, and black as 
a coaLbeaver’s, and his beard of a two months’ growth. 
Jackson sent out for food, and said be was come to 


breakfast with him ; and he turned aside to a harpsichord 
in the room, literally, he said, to let him gorge himself 
without being noticed. He removed him from hence, 
and, after giving his mother a severe lecture, obtained 
for him a decent allowance, and left him, when he him- 
self quitted town, in decent lodgings, earnestly begging 
him to write. 

** But he never wrote : the next news was that he was 
in a private madhouse, and Jackson never saw him 
more. Almost the last time they met, he showed him 
several poems, among others a * Ballad on the murder of 
David Rizzio.* * Such a ballad !* said lie. He came 
that day to dine with Jackson, and was asked for copies. 
‘1 burned them,* was the reply. ‘I wrote them to 
please you ; you did not seem to like them, so 1 threw 
them in the file.* After twenty years* confinement he 
recovered his senses, but not till he was(l>ing of con- 
sumption. The apothecary urged him to leave Sloane 
Street, where he had always been as kindly treated as 
he could be, and go into his own country, saying that 
his fi lends in Devonshire would be very glad to see him. 
But he hid his face, and answered, * No, Sir ; they who 
knew me what Iwas, shall never see me whatl am.* 
Some of these facts 1 should have inserted in the speci- 
mens, had not Coleridge mi..laid the letter in which I 
had written them down, and it was not found till too 
late • • 

fhere is a chasm here in the letter : it goes en] 

** e read the preface to me. 1 remember that it 
dwel nuch upon his miraculous genius for music, and 
even iade it intelligible to me, who am no musician. 
He k }w nothing of the science ; but would sit down to 
the haipsichoid, and pioduce combinations so wild that 
no composer would have ventured to think of, and yet 
so beautiful in tlieir effect liiat Jackson (an enthusiast 
concerning music) spoke of them, after the lapse of 
twenty years, with astonishment and tears.** 


WILLIAM MASON. 

William Mason, the son of a clergyman, was 
bom in the year 1725. lie was educated at the 
Uni\ersity of Cambridge, where he published a 
monody to the memory of Pope. He obtained a 
fellowship through the interest of liis friend Gray, who 
describes him os a young man of much fauc}^ little 
judgment, and a good deal of modesty,*’ and as a 
good and well-meaning creature, but in symplicity, 
a child ; he reads little or nothing, writes abundance 
and that with a design to make his fortune by it, a 
little vain, but in so harmless and comical a way that 
it does not offend : a little ambitious, but withal so 
Ignorant of the world and its ways, that this does not 
hurt him in any one’s opinion ; so sincere and undis- 
guised, that no mind with a spark of generosity would, 
ever think of hurting him, he lies so open to injury ; 

' but so indolent, that if he cannot overcome this ha- 
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bit, all his good qualities will signify noibingJ* At 
a later period of his life he assumed an air of state- 
liness and precision, but many of the good qualities 
of his youth were preserved to the day of his death. 
He very early exhibited his attachment to Whig princi- 
ples, and in 1748 published his poem entitled Isis, 
which was directed against the supposed jacohitism of 
Oxford. When Thomas Warton’s reply, the Triumph 
of Isis was published, Mason had the generosity to 
allow that in poetical merit it surpassed the attack, lie 
did not, however, think meanly of hi.s own production, 
but gave an instance of his “ comical vanity” when 
several \ears afterwards he entererl Oxford late in 
the evening and expressed his satisfaction at the 
darknes*?. The friend who accompanied him dnl not 
exactly 'Oe the advantage. “ What !” sanl Maloti, 
“ do you not remember my Isla ?'* In 1732 he pub- 
lished a dramatic poem, constructed on the 

model ol the Oi.vk tragedy. His design, however, 
was not confined to an exact copy of the ancient 
drama. He meant, In says, ‘'only to pnrsue the an- 
cient melhod, so fur as it is pro'uablc a Greek poet, 
were I}*-* alive would now do, in order to adaiit him- 
self to ’iie genii ‘f our times and the character of 
our tragedy/' It is reasonable to suppose that any 
poet desirous of acccmmodatiug hini.self to modern 
taste woiihl have omitted the old chorus altogether 
as a tluni'yand uiiTiecessarv contrivance, utterly iin- 
suiled to the tragic cornjmsiiions of Mason’s day. 
He hncl, ho\\e\er, a pedantic and bigoted vc*neration 
for the ancient chorus, and pcrs'c.ulod InuibClf that it 
was still essential to the tragic drama. Eifridtt was 
performed at Covet (iurden, but with \ery little suc- 
cess. It is (piite unfit for the ^tage, but it conUiins 
many elegant and poetical pa-ssages that are still en- 
joyed by the reader. In 1734 Mason went into 
orders, and was appointed chaplain lo tlie king. In 
1759 he greatly raised his reputation by Ins dniina of 
Carnet (ic us, ihe noblest of his woiks. The lyrical 
parts of this play a* e singularly spirited and sonorous, 
and obtained the warm and valuable comnieiidatioii 
of Grey. In 17G5 lie married, but he <lid not loiiij 
enjoy the company of his wife. She died of con- 
sumption two years after, and was laineuted by her 
husband in an elegy of great tenderness and beauty. 
The first book of his long and rather dull blank verse 
poem. The English Garden, appeared in 1772 and 
was very coldly received. On the death of his friend 
Gray, who left him a legacy of £500 and all his ma- 
nuscripts and medals, he undertook to write his life, 
and produced a specimen of a new kind of biogra- 
phy, in which the hero is made as much as possible to 


tell his own story, by the copious introduction of let- 
ters, in a regular order, and connected by the biogra- 
pher's remarks and illustrations. This plan of bio- 
graphy has since been frequently adopted, as in the 
lives of Cowper, Sir William Jones, and Beattie. 
During the American war Mason was so free in the 
expression of his political opinions that he gave 
otfence to the court, and he therefore thought it proper 
to resign his office of chaplain to the king. Under 
the name of Malcolm Maegvegor he published the 
political effusion entitled “ An Heroic Satire,” which 
has perhaps more S[)irit and energy than he liad 
hitherto displavcd. That he was the author is not 
indeed actually proved, but the manner in which he 
complained of Warton’s having attributed it to liim, 
seems to have convinced most people that he was 
more willing lo throw off the responsibility of the 
authorship than to come to any explicit declaration 
upon the subject. He talks of the impropriety of 
aUributiug the poem to him on mere internal evi- 
dence, but carefully avoids a direct denial. 

Mason reached a green old age, and was at last 
cut of in tlie enjoyment of health of mind and body 
by an accidental hurt on his leg in stepping into his 
carriage. Tl proiliiced a mortification which termi- 
nated his lire in his seventy-second year on the 7th 
of April, 1797. 

Mason, as a poet, was too fond of false ornament. 
His poems are studded with expletives and allitera- 
tions; and I here is generally something stilted and 
artificial in Ins style. But he hud fine a ear for the 
music of verse, and an eye for picturesque effects. 
His lyrics hate often a noble sound, and Ins descrip- 
tive passages have considerable splendour. 11 is ele- 
giac poems, however, are his best productions, be- 
cause tlicy aie ihe most iiaiural. 


DK. JOSEPH WARTON. 

Dr. .losEi’ii Warton, son of the Rev. Thomas 
Warion, vicar of Basingstoke, and elder brother of the 
accomplished historian of English Poetry, was born 
at Diinsfield in Surrey, on the 22nd of April, 172*2. 
Until his fourteenth year, Dr. Joseph Warton received 
his education from his father. OnRie 2nd of Aug. 
1736 he was admitted on the foundation of Winches- 
ter School. In conjunction with the celebrated Col- 
lins and another school-fellow he sent three poetical 
contributions to the Gentlemen s Magazine which 
were received with great favor by the editor. When 
he was scarcely fifteen he wrote a letter to his sister 
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which is ohnrartpri/eil by a sin.;iilarly lively fancy 
and great acuteness of observation. In 1740 he left 
Winchester School and was entered a commoner at 
Oriel College, 0.\ford. During his residence at Oxford 
he composed the poems of The Enthusiast, or Lover 
of Nature, fLoA The Dying Indian, Viod also a prose 
satire in the manner of Le Sage entitled Ranelagh 
House. In 1744 he took his Bachelor's degree and 
was ordained on his father's curacy at Basingstoke. 
In the following year he published a volume of his 
father's poetry, partly to do honor to his memory and 
partly to pay a few debts that he had left behind him. 
This work was soon followed by a volume of his 
own odes. In 1747 he was presented by the Duke 
of Bolton to the Rectory of Wynslade, when he 
married a Miss Daman to whom he had been long 
attached. Uis patron invited him in the year 17.51 
to accompany him to the south of France. The 
Duchess of Bolton was then afflicted with a disease 
which was considered fatal, and the Duke anticipat- 
ing her death, desired to have a protestant Clergy- 
mmi at hand to marry him to a lady who then lived 
with him, and who was universally known by the 
name of Polly Peachum. It is supposed that when 
Warton accepted the Duke’s invitation his poverty 
rather than his will consented ; but he was not in such 
extremely straitened circumstances as to excuse his 
performance of an act of which he must have been 
ashamed, lie did not much enjoy his journey owing 
to his ignorance of the French tongue, and he found 
his knowledge of the dead languages of little use when 
he had to make himself understood by hotel-keepers 
and postilions. It was not the fashion of VVarton’s 
tune to pay much attention at our great Universities 
to modern languages, lie became so impatient to 
return home that he could not even wait upon his 
patron's convenience, and bade adieu to the shore.s 
of France with his best speed. Only a month after 
his arrival in England the Duchess of Bolton died, 
and Warton wrote to the Duke to say that he would 
return to him if he de.sired it. But his patron could 
not remain a widower even a few brief weeks, and 
with indecent haste engaged another clergyman to 
perform the ceremony for which he originally invited 
the aid of Warton, who had the bitter mortification 
to feel that he had acted in a way quite unworthy of 
bis general character, and without obtaining the con- 
templated reward. This was the only action of his 
life for which he could have blushed, and when it is 
remembered that he lived to the age of seventy-eight 
be harsh indeed to let it weigh in the least 
JackB0»t4l^ genial character. It was on the occa- 


sion of his going to France that his brother Thomas 
Warton wrote the beautiful “ Ode sent to a friend on 
leaving a favorite village in Hampshire*." In 1749 
he began and in 1753 he finished and published an 
edition of Virgil in English and Latin. lie adopted 
Pitt’s translation of the .£neid, and gave his own 
versions of the Eclogues and Georgies, in which he 
shone more as an exact scholar than a.s a poet. In 
1753 he contributed, at Dr. Johnson’s request, some 
highly valuable papers to tlie Adventurer, About 
this time he meditated a History of the Revival uf 
Literature, but the design was soon abandoned. In 
1755 he was elected second master of Winchester 
School, and soon after found leisure to complete the 
first volume of his able and interesting Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope, a work of which Dr. 
Johnson justly remarked that it taught ** how the 
brow of critici&m may be smoothed, and how she 
may be enabled, with all her severity to attract and 
to delight.’^ U was received, however, with great 
indignation by the indiscriminate admirers of Pope, 
who would not be persuaded that he was not in tiiiit 
rank of English poetry which is adorned with the 
four great names of Chaucer, Spenser, Siiakespeure 
and Milion, nor would they listen without impatience 
to the doctrine that mere wit and good sense, how> 
ever elegantly embodied in the form of verse, is not 
poetry. V\ arioii does not deny that Pope is a true 
poet and of a very high, but not the highest order, and 
he points out with great candour and critical sagacity 
the nature of his real claims upon our admiration. He 
warmly eulogizes the fancy and invention of the Rape 
of the Lock, and the passion and tenderness of the 
EpUllt from Eloisa to Abelard, Thomas Campbell, 
though he leans to the side of Pope, acknowledges that 
the Essay is very entertaining and abounds with 
criticism of more research than Addison’s, of more 
amenity tiian Hurd’s or Warburton’s, and of more 
insinuating tact than Johnson's." lie also observes 
with a questionable propriety of expression, that a 
testimony in its favour, of more authority than any in- 
dividual opinion, will be found in the popularity witli 
which it continues to be read." It seems odd to say 
that a book is read with popularity, though Camp- 
bell’s meaning is sufficiently obvious. The second 
volume of the Essay on Pope was not published till 
26 years after the first. He waited for a more im- 
partial hearing and he obtained it. He now visited 
London and became familiar with all the members of 
the celebrated Literary Club. He was long on intimate 

* See column 1026 of this vcdiunc. 
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terms with Dr. Johnson, but a violent ar<;ument 
brought their friendship to a sudden end. They 
broke from each other with the following expressions 
— ** Sir/’ said Johnson, ** I am not accustomed to 
be contradicted.” “ Better, Sir,” replied Warlon, 
“ for yourself and your friends if you were : our 
respect could not be increased, but our love might.” 
In 1766 he was advanced to the headmastership of 
Winchester school. In 1782 he w'as indebted to 
Dr. Lovvth for a prebend of St. Paul’s and the living 
of Thorley which he exchanged for Wickham. Six 
vears afterwards he obtained a prebend of Winches- 
ter Cathedral. In 1793 he felt that his age required 
relaxation and that he was no longer equal to the 
fatigues of a school. He accordingly resigned his 
office of headmaster and retired to his Rectory at 
Wickham. In this retirement he prepared an ex- 
cellent edition of the woiks of Pope, though in his 
zeal to give the world all that could be collected of* 
the writiuys of so eminent a poet, he gave admis- 
sion to two poems of a very indelicate nature. He 
thus afforded his enemies an oj^portunity of triumph, 
and tho> did not S|)are his gray hairs or remember 
his lonu service !<• literature, lie next commenced 
an edition of Dryden, but did not live to fini^h it. 
He was attached by a disease in his kidnies whicli 
brought him to his grave on the 23rd of February, 
1800, in the seventy-eighth >ear of his age. 

Of his person'll ciiaracter all his biographers have 
spoken in terms of the highest praise. Asa poet 
he is more distinguished by good taste than genius. 
He IS uow best known as a critic. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 

William CoweKR was the descendant of an an- 
cient and honorable family. His grandfather was 
Spenser Cowper, a judge of the court of Common 
Pleas and younger brother of the Lord Chancellor 
Cowper. The poet was born atBerkhamstead in Hert- 
fordshire, of which place his father was the rector. 
As Pope’s life was “ a long disease” corporeally, so 
was the unhappy Covvper’s, mentally. He illustrated 
Dryden ’s sentiment that “ great wits to madness 
nearly are allied.” It was with him as with Shake- 
speare s Hamlet — Iiis fine faculties were out of. tune, 
tike sweet bells jangled. His mind was like an ex- 
quisitely constructed iEolian harp, a great deal too 
delicate for the rough breezes of the world. Its 
sweet low musicrof sensibility was too olteu turned 
into a thrilling and mysterious moan of pain and 
m2 ’ 


wretchedness. In his seventh year he lost his affec- 
tionate mother whose virtues he has commemorated 
w'ith such filial tenderness in the verses suggested by 
her picture. In the same year he had been sent to 
a school, where he endured hardship which he re- 
membered all his life. At the age of eight he was 
taken from school and placed for two years with an 
oculist who undertook to cure a disease in his eyes, 
but they were ever after subject to inflammation. He 
was next sent to Westminster school where he remain- 
ed till the age of eighteen, where his peculiarly shy 
and sensitive spirit suffered very severely from the 
roughness and tyranny of his school-fellows. The 
recollection of his own misery at school gave spirit 
and force to the description of the evils of a pub- 
lic education in his Tirocinium, or Review of 
Schools.” On leaving school he was articled for three 
years to Mr. Chapman, an attorney. But he had no 
turn for the law ; and amused himself with litera- 
ture. He kept up his acquaintance with Churchill, 
Bonnel Thornton, IJoyd and Col man who had l^en 
his school-fellows at W estminster, and communicated 
some papers to the Connoisseur and other periodical 
publications. It was not, however, until his fiftieth 
}ear, when he published his first volume of poems, 
that he was generally known as a writer. He has 
himself given us a brief and rapid account of the 
mode in which his life was spent. From the age of 
twenty to thirty-three,” he says, I was occupied or 
ought to have been, in the study of the law : from 
thirty-three to sixty, I have spent my time in the 
country, where my reading has been only an apolo- 
gy for idleness, and where, when 1 had not either a 
magazine or a review, I was sometimes a carpenler, at 
others « bird-cage maker, or a gardener, or a drawer 
of landscapes. At fifty years of age I commenced 
an author : — it is a whim that has served me longest 
and best, and will probably be my last.” His patri- 
mony being nearly exhausted it became necessary to 
procure him some employment, and by the exertion 
of his Iriends he obtained the situation of Clerk to 
the Committees of the House of Lords. But he 
was so alarmed at the duty of reading aloud in an 
assembly that he resigned the office, and procured in 
its place the appointment of a Clerk of the journals. 
Even this he found himself compelled to throw up 
from the morbid sensibility of his nature. His own 
account of this transaction is best given in his own 
words. 

** In the beginning a strong opposition to my friend's 
right of nmnination began to shew itself. A power- 
ful party was formed among the Lords to thwait 
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it. • • • Every advantage, I was told, would be 

sought for, and eagerly seized to disconcert us« 1 was 
bid to expect an examination at the bar of the house, 
touching my sufficiency for the post I had taken. Leing 
necessarily ignorant of the nature of that business, it be- 
came expedient that I should visit the office daily, in 
order to qualify myself for the strictest scrutiny. All 
the horror of my fears and perplexities now returned. A 
thunderbolt would have been as welcome to me as this 
intelligence. I knew to demonstration, that upon these 
terms the Clerkship of the Journals was no place for me. 
To require my attendance at the bar of the house, that I 
might there publicly entitle myself to the office, was, in 
effect, to exclude roe from it. In the mean time, the in- 
terest of my friend, the honour of his choice, my own 
reputation and circumstances, all urged me forward, all 
pressed me to uuderlake that which I saw to be imprac- 
ticable. They whose spirits are formed like mine, to 
whom a public exhibition of themselves, on any occasion 
is mortal poison, may have some idea of the horror** of 
my situation — others can have none. jNIy continual 
misery at length brought on a nervous fever ; quiet for- 
sook me by day, and peace by night; a finger raided 
agamst me w'as more than 1 could stand nga>n*>t. In 
this posture of mind I attended regularly at tiie office. , 
where, instead of a soul upon the lack, the mo^t active ' 
spirits w'ere essentially necessary for my purpo**e. I e\- • 
pected no assistance from any body tliere, all the inferior | 
clerks being under the influence of my opponent, and j 
accordingly I received none. The.lourual hook*, weie | 
indeed thrown open to me ; a thing winch couid not be | 
refused, and fiom which perhaps a man in neaUu, and 
with a head turned to business, might nave gained all ine 
information he wanted ; hut it was not so with in^. 1 ; 
read without perception ; and was so di^Uessed, that hud 
every clerk in the office been my fiiend, it could iiave I 
availed me little ; for I uas not in a condition to receive I 
instruction, much leaS to elicit il ouiof iMSS. williout | 
direction. Many mouths went over me thus employed j i 
constant in the use of ineaus, despairing as to the isaue. > 
'Ihe teeiings of a man, wtien he arrivea at the place ol 
execution, are probably much Inte mine every time I set 
my loot in the office, which was eveiy day fo' more than 
half a year togethei.*’ 

His terrors^on this occasion overwhelmed his reason, 
^nd on the day appointed lor his exarninuAiuri he w'as 
in so deplorable a condition that his Irieuds gave up 
all further thoughts of procuring him any suitable em- 
ployment. He had actually made an attempt at sell- 
destructioii and shewed a garter which had been brok- 
en by his weight, and the iron rod across his bed was 
bent. He was removed to the house of Dr. Cotton. 
His insa^iity chiefly showed itself in a religious des- 
pondency of the most awful nature. He remained 
with Dr. Colton from Dec. 1763 to July 1764, when 
his mind appeared to have been partially restored, 
|>ut iluring the remaiiider of his life his religious 


views had always a tinge of his calamity. He resigned 
the small place of Commissioner of Bankrupts which 
gave him £60 a year, and in June 1765 repaired to 
Huntingdon, where he was introduced to the family 
of the Rev. Mr. Unwin, whose lady has gamed the 
gratitude of all lovers of virtue and genius by her 
long maternal attention to the uniiappy poet. The 
Unwins at once received him into their house, and 
treated him with most affectionate kindness. hen 
Mr. Unwin vvus killed by a fall from his horse, Cow- 
per acconi])anied Mrs. Unwin and her daughter to 
Gluey. Here he formed an intimate friendship with 
the curate, Mr, Newton, with whom he shared the 
duty of distributing amongst the poor of ilie place 
two hundred pound a year, the donation of a wealthy 
merchant of the name of Thornton. In 1773 his 
dreadful malady returned, lie fell into such severe 
paroxjsins of religious despondency that he required 
all the exertions of his generous and affectionate nuise, 
Mrs. Unwin, wlio wailed on him with extreme ten- 
derness and forritnde during the five miserable vears 
tliat his facilities were d.irkened. After his second re- 
covery lie amused liimself vMth taming three hares and 
writing short })ie(*es of poetry. Sometimes he beguiled 
the lime with drawing lamlscapcs, a talent vvlnrh he 
di>roverc-(l in himself very late m life, but in which 
long stud) might liave jirodiiced excellence, for his 
admirable des(‘i ipiions prove that he had a painter's 
e.e. Ill 17dl he prepared his first volume for the 
pres*:. It was publislied in the following year. It 
was not rec.eived by the public with much favor, per- 
liaps on account of the extreme austerity and uloom 
of the uniiior’s religious senlijneuls. Fortunate as it 
was m soino resp*^*ts that Cowper enjoyed the at- 
tentions of the Unwins and Mr. Newton, it raii- 
iiot but be considered a matter of regret that their 
own reli^iou-s feelings were of a kind more likely to 
<!eepen tiie sombre character of the poet’s mind tlian 
lo win him gently back to u wholesome cheerfulness 
and a liarmless gaiety. A happy change came over 
him when lady Austen, a person of lively manners and 
elegant taste became acquainted witli him. The world 
have lo thank her for t’ne noble poem of The Tasky 
which Cowper undertook at her suggestion. She 
also gave the materials of the amusing story of John 
Gilpin which she told him in one of his fits of de- 
jection with ft view of clieering his spirits, lie iti- 
l*./rmed her the next morning tliat it had taken such 
a hold on his fancy that it had kept him awake the 
greater part of the night, with convulsions of laughter. 
He added that he had turned 4 into a ballad. The 
Task was published in 1 785. As it was written under 
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a more cheerful inspiration than liis former pieces it . Three years afterwards in some of his lucid intervals 
was received with greater favor and speedily became he amused himself with writing verses. His last poem 
popular. In the same year he commenced his trans- was IVte Cast~aivai/. He soon exhibited symptoms of 
lation of Homer which was published in 1791. dropsy wliicli made a rapid progress, and on the otii 
Poor Mrs. Unwin, a most worthy but not brilliant of April 1800 his unhappy life was brought to *a 
woman, became jealous of lady Austen’s ascendancy, «‘ose. He expired so quietly that none of the friends 
and was vexed that her own influence over her illustn- were present knew the moment of his death, 

oils and interesting charge appeared less than that of Uowper is one of the most popular poets in the 
her more accomplished rival, if such she might be j language, and the fact is an honor to the character of 
called. It was soon evident that the two nurses could j Enghsli readers, for he has no false attractions. He 
not live tOL-^elher in care of the same patient. Cowper j has not even the charm of iiarraiiie to gratify those 
truly enjoyed the society of his new acquaintance j pretenders to taste, who while they think themselves 
whom he reirarded as a sister, but he could not dis- ^ true lovers of poetry take only the same kind of in- 
card his ancient friend who had so long acted towards j terest in a poem which children take m a prose story, 
him us an aflectionale parent, lie therefore wrote j Ilis subjects are usually of a serious nature, and his 
a vah'dictory letter to lady Austen, said to have been , sentiments are solemn and weighty. But liis gravity 
written With the utmost delicacy and tenderness, and j is never dull, becall^e tlie uttention is kept awake 
strongly expressive of his gralilude and affection. ; ],y the earnestness ami sincerity of his manner and 
Lady \uslen in tlie Hist moment of mortiHcation de- ; the unafiecied force and freedom of his diction. Ills 
sirovcd liie letter, but she alvvajs spol \0 ol it after- satire is soinewJiat too austere, but it seems the pro- 
wards, an honor to the writer. Her j)lace was lor- ; diiction of one who is more disgusted w'ith the 
tunaMy supplied by lus consul. Lady Uesketh, who ' crime tliau the criminal. It is rarely personal.* He 
after a scparuiioii of thirty years renewed her uc- • gy^j. jijniself 


quammnee with the poet. She paid him a visit at | 
Olney, and settling at \\ eston, in the imutediute | 
neighbourhood, she persuaded Cowper and Mrs. Lu- 
win to occupy a house she had prepaiod for them. ' 
The traijshuioi: of Homer was published in 1791. ; 
It wa"' so well received that in six months a large i 
edition vNas nearly out of print. In 1792 he became 
acquainted w'lth Mr. llayley, wlio thoqgli but an in- 
diflerent jmet, was a man ol tasre and extensive read- 
ing. hatever were his deficiencies as a writer he 


** An induidtial is a sacred mark 
Not to be struck in sport or in the dark.*’ 

Thomas Campbell notices one instance of personali- 
ty, in which Cowper ridicules the Sunday parties of 
George M esley to wdiom he alludes under the name 
of Occidiuns. He adds, “ I know not to whom he 
alludes in the following lines 
* Nor he who, for the bane of thousands born 
i Built God a cliurch, and laughed his word to scorn.*** 


was a most affectionate and generou.s friend. About : It is a hit at \^oltaire, who built a church atFerney 
the same time Mrs. Giivvin was attacked by the | witht his inscription — D to erexit Voltaire*, Qoy>fi^T s 
palsy, and wlitui she began to recover strength Cowper , satire in its vigorous freedom and vehement indigim- 
acconipanied her on a visit to Huy ley's residence ui : lion reminds us of Churchill, whose style is very con - 
Lurtlium. On Cowper’s return to Olney he seemed \ genial with his own, though the spirit and matter are 


to be again sinking into hopeless dejection, and 
bis infirm nurs» was too much an invalid herself 
to afford him the wonted aid. ISlie was now in 
a state of second childhood. Lady Uesketh, 
generously became the nurse of both. In 1794 
Cowper relapsed into his worst stale of mental 
inquietude, and when Mr. llayley visited him 
he was received with indifference. His Ma- 
jesty at this time conferred on him a pension of 
£300 pounds a year, but it came too late, for the 
poet was unconscious of the favor. In 1796 Mrs, 
Unwin died. When Cowper saw the corpse he 
started suddenly away with an exclamation of 
passionate grief and never spoke of her again. 


widely different. If Churchill hud been a better man 
or Cowper a worse it is probable that the similarity 
between them as poets w'ould have been much closer 
than it is. Cowper’s greatest performance is The 
Task, It has no unity or regularity of design, and 
reads as if it were written from casual associations. 
Nothing can be more desultory and capricious. But 
it consists of such solid observations on life and man- 
ners— so much fine morality and jus tsentiment — such 
sweet touches of domestic feeling, and such a delight- 
ful mixtulre of reflection and description, that per- 

* Pope alludes to this in one of his Moral Essays. 

Who builds a church to God. and not to fame. 

Will never mark the marble with hia name. 
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haps there is no poem in tlie language which is read 
with more general delight. It is moreover thorough- 
ly English both in sentiment and diction. Its 
pictures of domestic bliss could hardly be duly 
esliniited out of England. Tiie happy audacity 
with which he on all occasions uses the simplest but 
most expressive idiomatic phrases, and carries the 
muse into the haunts of our daily life, and touches, 
like the sun, the meanest objects with a beautifying 
light, makes him precious as a poet to many of our 
countrymen who can neither understand nor appre- 
ciate some of our loftier and more fastidious writers. 
Next to Thomson he is the best descriptive poet in 
the language. He has less ideal beauty and less 
breadth and completeness as a landscape-painter 
than the author of the Seasons, but he has at least 
equal truth and reality. His pictures are touched 
with a masterly freedom that does not interfere with 
the most perfect distinctness and precision. His 
blank-verse is infinitely superior to Thomson’s, It is 
more varied, vigorous and elastic. 

There was something effeminate in the personal 
habits of Cowper, but nothing can be more mascu- 
line than his verse. Indeed in his disdain of mere 
polish and sing-song he sometimes falls into the op- 
posite extreme and is slovenly and rough, llis trans- 
lation of Homer is admired for its fidelity ; but it 
is undoubtedly deficient in elegance and elevation of 
style, though his simplicity and plainness often 
give a better notion of the old Grecian bard than 
we receive from the spruce and elaborate prettinesses 
of Pope. 

Cowper’s letters are truly delightful. They are 
distinguished by the most enchanting playfulness, 
tenderness and simplicity, and open out his amiable 
and pure heart in a style of exquisite ingenuous, 
ness. They are occasionally full of the most de- 
licate humour and the nicest and truest observations 
upon life and manners. It is melanclioly indeed 
to reflect that so fine a nature as that of Cowper 
should have been exposed to the visitations of the 
most dreadful malady that can afflict a human 
being ! 


DR. ERASMUS DARWIN. 

Da. Erasmus Darwin was born at Elston, near 
Newark, in Nottinghamshire, on the 12tii of Decem- 
ber, 1731. He received the early part of his educa- 
tion at Chesterfield school, after which he was entered 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, wliere iu 1755 he 
took bb Doctor’s degree, and then removed to Edin- 


buigh to complete his medical studies. He had at- 
tracted some attention at College by maintaining an 
opinion that the motion of the heart and arteries is 
produced by the immediate stimulus of the blood. 
Having fully prepared himself for entering upon the 
practice of his profession he went to NoUitighuni, 
but not meeting with much encouragement theie, in 
1756 he removed to Litchfield, where he soon became 
successful ill his profession, and distinguished by his 
learning and genius. In 1757 he married a Afiss 
Alary Howard who died five years after. In 1780 
he married the widow of Colonel Sacheveral Pole, 
who had a jointure of X’600 per annum. In ac- 
cordance with her desire he quitted Litchfield and 
settled at Derby. In the latter part of his life Dr. 
Darwin was subject to inflammation of the breast and 
lungs. On the morning of April the 18th, 1802, just 
after writing the first side of a very sprightly letter, he 
was taken extremely ill and ordered the sen'ant in 
attendance to call Mrs. Darwin. She appeared imme- 
diately, accompanied hy his daughter, Afiss Kiiinni 
Darwin. lie directed them to send instantly for his 
surgeon. As he found himself rapidly getting worse 
he desired his wife to bleed him, but from ignorance 
and timidity she hesitated to comply with his request. 
He then turned to his daughter and said, ** Emma, 
will yoa There is no time to be lost.” “ Yes, my 
dear father, if you will direct me.” At that inomenl 
he fell back m his chair and expired. 

Dr. Darwin was above the middle size and was 
somewhat corpulent and ungainly. He hud a rather 
saturnine expression of countenance and a stoop m 
the shoulders. He stammered extremely, which 
sometimes interfered with the point of his sarcasms 
of which he was by no means sparing. IJe is said 
to have been a sceptic in religion. 

Darwhi’s various scientific publications are consider- 
ed ingenious and learned but somewhat more fanciful 
than exact. Asa poet his style is brilliant but cold. 
He had a notion that mere ])icture was the chief 
constituent of true poetry. So long as he presented 
an image to the fancy he cared not to touch the heart. 
His versification is highly polished and spirited, but 
is deficient in variety. The poetical work by which 
he is now best known is the Botanic Garden, 


DR. JAMES BEATTIE. 

Dr. James Beattie was born at Laurencekirk, 
in the county of Kincardine, Scotland, on the 25lh of 
October, 1735. His father had a retail shop in (lie 
village and rented a little farm in the neighbourhood. 
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The poet was the youngest of a family of six chil- 
dren. In his seventh year he lost his father. He 
was sent early to the parish school of Laurencekirk, 
at that time under an able master of the name of 
Milne, and which was conducted forty years before 
by Riiddiman, the celebrated Grammarian. Poi)e 
read Ogilby’s translation of Homer at the age of eight, 
and Beattie hapjjened to fall in with a copy of the 
same work at about the same age, and perused it 
with great delight. In 1749 he was sent to Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen. As his finances were slen- 
der he was glad to accept one of the bursaries which 
are bestowed on students who are otherwise unable 
to sr.])port the expense of a university education. He 
remained at the University of Aberdeen for four 
year-', in the course of which he attained extraordina- 
ry proficiency in general literature, but betrayed an 
inMiperable dislike to mathematics the study of 
which he thought had no tendency to improve his 
mind. In 1753 he accepted the office of school- 
inustcr and parish clerk to the parish of Fourdoii 
near J.aurencek:rk. In this humble situation he at- 
intcu-d the notice and friendship of Lord Garden- 
s' town and I ''rd JVJonboddo. He was in 1757 an 
uiisiuxtissfui candidate for the situation of under 
master in the (iraniinar school of Aberdeen. Ano- 
ther candidate was preferred on account of a superior 
knowledge of certain grammatical niceties, but on a 
second vacancy occurring in the same establishment 
a few mouths after, the situation was presented to him 
without subjecting him to any further examination. 
Ill 1761 he published his first volume of poems, 
winch was induL^'nlly received by the critics, but the 
author grew so much ashamed of it that he destroyed 
every i*opy that he could procure. With all their im- 
perfections, however, the poems convinced his friends 
tliat he was likely to become an honor to his country, 
and they exerted themselves with generous zeal to 
advance his interests. In his twenty fifth year he was 
appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy in Marischal 
College. Ill 1765 he published the Judgment €tf 
Paris, a poem which excited little notice and deserved 
less. In the following year appeared his poem 
“ On the Report of a monument to be erected in 
Westminster Abbey to the memory of Churchill,” 
This production had at first a considerable sale but is 
now, happily for the memory of the author, but little 
known. It is a lamentable specimen of impotent 
raving, and is remarkable for that extreme want of 
candour which too often characterized Beattie when 
speaking of authors for whom, from whatever cause, 
he had conceived a dislike. It is to be regretted 


that the poem is reprinted in Chalmers's collection 
of the poets, for though the author himself was at 
first “ exceedingly fond*' of it, he omitted it in 
the later editions of his poems. Whatever may have 
been the faults of Churchill, and he had certainly 
Enough to answer for, he was not what Beattie would 
persuade us, “ drivelling and dull,” nor was he, 
as his indiscriminate satirist avers, 

By nature uninspired, untaught by art,” 
Censures like these can prove nothing but the spite 
or stupidity of the man who utters them. The 
compliments in this strange production are as 
absurd as the censures. With amazing blindness 
the writer speaks of Gray's unlabored arts'* 
Towards the conclusion of the poem (Churchill is 
elegantly styled a sculking ass, and charitably con- 
signed to damnation. Beattie was not like Church- 
ill, a vigorous satirist, and was obliged to make up by 
mere indiscriminate contumely and name-calling for 
the want of point and humour. In 1770 he publish- 
ed his celebrated Essay on Truth, a work of which 
the intention was noble but the execution imperfect. 
It was written, however, in a declamatory and at- 
tractive style, and appealing rather to the heart than to 
the head of the reader, it became for a time extremely 
popular. It was three timei re-w rilten before publica- 
tion. In this work and in his private letters upon the 
subject of it, he exhibits that want of candour already 
noticed. He insists that Hume wrote his metaphy- 
sical works with the express purpose of injuring 
mankind and insulting his God. lie thinks that he 
makes it pretty clear that every sceptic is necessarily 
either an idiot or a fiend*. He aftects to speak of 
Hume’s powers of reasoning as absolutely contemp- 
tible. 11c forgets what a wretched compliment he 
thus pajs to mankind and the Christian Religion, 
when he thinks it necessary to defend his faith 
against a writer who is at once so stupid and so un- 
amiable. He ought at least to have had the charity to 
believe that if Hume was not a clear thinker he might 
have fallen accidentally into errors for which he should 
rather be pitied than abused. He does not seem 
to be aware that a bold and subtle reasoner may 
sometimes involve himself in difficulties from which 
the less ambitious and more prudent may escape. 
He says in one of his letters, that if he had treated 
Mr. Hume as a gentleman” he should not have 
treated society and his own conscience as became 
a man and a Christian.” His friend Reid was of a 


* See a tons letter to l>r. Blaoklock in FOrbee's life of 
Beattie. 
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diiTerent opinion, and could lament Hume’s errors 
ivhile he admired his intellectual powers, however 
unhappily misdirected, and even acknowledge the ge- 
neral amiability and integrity of his personal cha- 
racter. For sc^epticism respecting the Christian faith, 
however much to be deplored, does not necessaril}^ 
render a man a perfect demon. In 1771 Doctor 
Beattie visited London, and was received with great 
distinction by men of the first literary eminence, 
amongst whom were Johnson and Burke. On his 
second visit to the English metropolis three years 
after, he was admitted to a private interview with the 
king and queen, and their Majesties highly com- 
mended his Essay on Truth. The king conferred on 
him a pension of £200 per annum. Soon after the 
publication of this work, appeared the first Canto of 
his Minstrel which at once established his reputa- | 
tion as a poet. Tliough neither well planned nor of I 
vigorous execution it is written with such exquisite i 
grace, tenderness, and harmony, that it still retains Us j 
popularity, though the generality of readers are not 
often easily pleased with such a superabundance of 
sentiment and description and with so little incident 
or narrative as are embodied in this celebrated pro- 
duction. The second canto of the Minstrel followed 
three years after the first. In 1776 he published a new 
and splendid edition of his Essay on Truths to which 
be appended some lively and pleasing Essays on 
Poetry and Music, on Laughter and Ludicrous 
Composition, and on Classical Learning. In 1783 
he published his Dissertation on Memory and Ima- 
gination, on Dreaming, &c, Tliree years after appear- 
ed his Evidences of Christianity, In 1790 he pnb- i 
lished the first volume of Elements of Moral Science, j 
and in 1793 the second volume. j 

The latter part of Beattie’s life was embitter- | 
ed by llie loss of two most accomplished and pro- ! 
misin? sons upon whom he concentrated all his ! 
nflTections, for their mother thougli alive was dead 
to him. Symptoms of insanity n])poared soon after 
her marriage, and a separation at last became ne- 
cessary. The death of his second and last child 
completely unhinged tlie father’s mind. He some- ; 
times forgot whether the youth was alive or dead 
and after searching through every room he would 
say to his tiiece, You may think it strange but 
I must ask you if I have a son and where he 
is.^” She would restore him to reason by speak- 
ing of his .son’s late sufferings. He would then with 
a flood of tears express his thankfulness that he had 
no child, for he hiul often trembled with horror at the 
]>ossibiiity of his children inheriting their mother’s 


mental affliction. How,” he said, “ could I have 
borne to see their elegant minds mangled with mad- 
ness !” When he looked for the last time on the body 
of his son, he exclaimed, “ I have now done with the 
world.” The three last years of his life were passed 
in a melancholy solitude, and he took no interest in 
his old pursuits. His health rapidly declined and on 
the 18lh of August 1803 a paralytic stroke put an 
end to the life of this pleasing poet and pious man. 

Beattie had a robust appearance, but he Was 
naturally of a most delicate constitution. On ac- 
count of his sickness in boyhood he used to be culled 
by his school-fellows pour Beattie, He was “ no 
vulgar hoy,” and has described himself in the 
Minstrel.” In private life he had great amiability of 
character, but was apt to allow Ins feeliius to get the 
better of his judgment when he took the jien in his 
hand to oppose those who advocated opinions at 
variance with his own. He was an ardent admirer 
of the prose writings of Addisoii, upon whose style 
he modelled his own. Ills poetry is always elegant, 
but is deficient in force and spirit, its general tone 
IS sweet but languid. Occasionally, however, he de- 
lights us with a burst of poetical enthusiasm. As u 
critic he frequently evinces taste and sagacity, but is 
not always to be trusted. Ills iriends are raised too 
high and those w'hoin he regards us his enemies are 
too much depreciated. He compares (jarrick to 
Shakespeare. “ In him,” he says, “the soul of Shake- 
speare had revived, after undergoing a purification of 
one hundred years.” Charles Lamb has admirably 
exposed the egregious absurdity of confounding the 
genius that is required for the production of a tra- 
gedy like that of Lear or Othello with the capability 
of reciting or acting it with propriety and effect. 


ANNA SEWARD. 

Anna Seward was the dangliter of the Rev. 
Thomas Seward, who occasionally amused himself 
with writing vers^es. She was born at Eyain in Derby- 
shire in 1747. Her father published ap edition of 
the plays of ^Beaumont and Fletcher. He was 
proud of his daughter's early talents and introduced 
her to Shakespeare and to Milton. She could repeat 
passages from the AUe»ro before she was three years 
old. She commenced poetess about hertenlh year. In 
1754 Mr. Seward and his family removed to Litch- 
field. Miss Seward here cultivated the acquaintance 
of Dr. Darwin who encouraged her in all her litera- 
ry pursuits. Her mother, however, dreading lest she 
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should become more learned llian agreeable entreated 
her to give up her studies, and Mr. Seward himself, 
though he thought highly of the dignity of a male 
poet, had a fashionable horror of “ a literary liid>.'* 
Miss Seward, with a sense of filial duty that cannot 
be too highly praised, sacrificed her own inclinations 
to the wislies of her parents, and for nearly ten years 
employed herself in ornamental needle- work. She 
not only thus denied herself the delight of those 
pursuits which were peculiaily congenial to her mind, 
but from an unwillingness to desert her parents she 
rejected several very advantageous offers of mar- 
riage. When she grew old enoiigli to be regarded 
as her own mistress she was suffered to choose 
her own amusements and her own society, and 
speedily rising into some distinction a» a poetess, 
she drew around her a circle of persons of great emi- 
nence in the lile»ary world. Dr. Johnson was in the 
list of Ir r Ofcastonal visitors. Her affections were ex- 
tremely ardent, and she once gave a singular proof of 
her reiidi.*ess to oblige a friend. The Countess of Nor- 
thesk consulted Or. Darwin about the slate of her 
health. He found that she was sinking rapidly by 
hseiiiorrhage. Ve told her that an art was once 
practised of injecting fresh hmiiuii blood into the 
veins and repairing tlie waste occasioned by the dis- 
ease under which Lady Northesk tlien suffered. The 
practice had been deemed impious, and ua.s ])ut 
a stop to ill England by the Pope. He was willing, 
if his patient had no objection, to make a fair trial of 
this long abandoned art. Hei l.adyship cheerfully 
consented and Miss Seward voluntarily proposed that 
as her health was i 'Crfect and as she was not con- 
scious of jany lurking disease, the blood for Lady 
Northesk’s veins should be taken from her own. Dr. 
Darwin said he would “consult his pillow about it,” 
but the next day resigned all though is of the experi- 
ment, and determined instead to order a peculiar diet 
for his patient under which she gradually recovered. 

. Miss Seward’s mother died in 1780, and her father ten 
years later. She then inherited an easy and independent 
fortune. In 1799 she published a collection of lier 
Sonnets. In 1804 Dr. Darwin died, and Miss Seward 
soon afterwards published the memoirs of her early 
friend. The book is certainly entertaining, though its 
style is inflated and fantastic. In the autumn of 
1807 Miss Seward was assailed by a scorbutic dis- 
order which produced a degree of irritation that made 
; sleep a rare refreshment. Her strength gradually de- 
[ dined. She died on the 23rd of March, 1809. She 
r left to her friend, Sir Walter Scott, the charge of a col- 
I lection of her juvenile letters from 1762 to 1768, for 


publication, together with all her poems carefully re- 
vised and prepared for a new edition. Twelve quar- 
to manuscript volumes of her letters from the year 
1784 to the last year of her life she left to Mr. A. 
Constable, the bookseller, who published them in six 
volumes post octavo. 

Miss Seward's poetry is sometimes florid and affect- 
ed, and a great deal more attention seems paid to 
the expression than to the sentiments. She was, 
however, greatly admired in her day. Her letters 
are the most artificial compositions in the language ; 
but though elaborate and pompous they are never 
dull. 7'liey are full of literary anecdotes and ingeni- 
ous criticisms. Her notices of the productions of 
her own friends are sometimes much too laudatory, 
but this is an error that leans to virtue’s side. She 
was utteily free from envy or malice, and was always 
ready to acknowledge merit even in a foe. “ Believing” 
says Mr. Soutliey (in his preface to Madoc in the 
last collected edition of his poems), “ that the more 
Miss Seward was known the more she would have 
been esteemed and admired, I bear a willing testi. 
mony to her accomplishments and her genius, to her 
generous disposition, her frankness, her sincerity and 
warmth of lieart,” 

Miss Seward was celebrated for her powers of re- 
citation, and used to delight her friends v\ith reading 
to them her favorite poets, particularly Shakespeare 
and Milton. 


JOHN KEATS. 

John Keats was born in London, Oct. the 29th, 
1796, at a livery stable of which his grandfather was 
the proprietor. He received his education at Enfield. 
His master’s son, Charles Cowden Clarke (the editor of 
the “ Riches of Chaucer”) understood and appreciated 
the young poet’s genius, and introduced him to Leigh 
Hunt, who with a generous zeal ushered his produc- 
tions to the world tli rough the medium of the E.vaminer 
newspaper. But this act of afliectionate enthusiasm, 
though it did honor to Hunt’s feelings, was injurious 
to the interests of his friend, for political feeling then 
ran into such excesses that a public writer was not only 
himself a prey to the hounds of party, but brought 
down the fiercest hostility upon all his acknowledged 
friends. Praise in a whig paper was fatal to a man’s 
literary pretensions with the Government critics. 
The Qwtrterly Review gave a most contemptuous 
notice of his Emfymion, which Leigh Hunt justly 
styled, a wilderness of sweets.” The Qnurierlt^ 
Reinewer, “ honestly confessed that he had not read 
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tlie book,** which he so unnkercifully cniideuiued. 
lie found II impossible, lie said, to gel beyond tlie 
first of the four books of which Eudymion consists. 
Keats at the time of the appearance of this criticism 
was suffering from the shock he had received in the 
loss of a brother, wJiose death-bed he had attended 
with affectionate assiduity when he stood in need of 
a nurse himself. He was a seven months' child, and 
was sickly and feeble from his infancy. The disease 
which brought him to an early grave was already prey- 
ing upon his fragile body, and the cruelly insulting 
tone of the Qjuuirterly^ with the check that it gave to his 
trembling but eager hope of fume, tended to incM'ease 
tliat melancholy excitement which his already shatter- 
ed nerves were so ill fitted to support. He soon felt 
that his life was to be a brief and sad one. About 
the same time a disappointment in love, which is 
obscurely alluded to by his biographers, entirely over- 
whelmed him. He told a friend with tears in his 
eyes that, his heart was breaking,*' He was ad- 
vised to try a change of climate, and in 1820 he went 
first to Naples and then to Rome, accompanied by 
Mr. Severn, an artist of considerable ability, and, what 
iS better, a most amiable and generous friend, who 
attended him like a brother. He suffered much pain, 
grew daily weaker, and bt^an to sigh for death as a 
relief from miseiy. IJe was conscious that the light of 
life was fluttering in the socket and that it would soon 
be extinguished. He used to watch the countenance 
of the physician for the anxiously expected sentence. 
He said just before he died that, he ** felt the daisies 
growing over him.** On the 24tli of February, 1821, 
lie drew his last breath in a world which he was 
so well fitted to enjoy, and over which his fine imagi- 
nation and his love of the true and the beautiful might 
have thrown the noblest enchantments of the Muse 
had his life been spared. His poetry was the 
production of a genius prolific and powerful, but im- 
mature and inexperienced, and rather, as he himself 
described his Endymion, a feverishr attempt than a 
deed accomplished. But English poetical litera. 
ture does not afford an instance of higher promise 
in so young a poet. In his fragment of Hyperion 
there are passages of almost Miltonic grandeur, 
^hat such a genius might have performed had he 
enjoyed a long and' healthy career, it is not easy to 
say ; but it would have surprised no discriminating 
critic had he taken a station amongst the mightiest 
spirits of our land. He was gifted with a singularly 
ridi imagination and a ' sensibiUty, tremblingly 
alive to each fine impulse.*’ He carried bis pure 
and t>eauiiful abstractions into bis daily life and saw 


“ Such sights as youthful poets dream." 

He was not a poet by fits and starts only, but at all 
times and seasons. The enthusiasm and sensibility 
of his nature were never for a moment subdued or 
blunted by the world. His friend, Leigh Hunt, tells 
us, that at the recital of a noble action or at a beautiful 
thought, his eyes, which were large, dark and sensitive 
would suffuse with tears, while his lips trembled. 
He was laid in the Protestant burial ground at 
Rome, where the following year the remains of Shel- 
ley, who at the time of his death had a volume of 
Keats's poetry in his pocket, were placed beside 
him. Tlie unhappy young poet with a bitter feeling 
of disappointment at the manner in which the world 
had received the effusions of his genius, requested 
just before* his death, that his friends should inscribe 
upon liis tomb, ** Here lies one whose name was 
writ in watery* and they mournfully obeyed bis la^t 
injunction. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born at Fieldplace, 
in the county of Surrey on the 4th of August, 1792. 
He was the eldest son of Sir Thomas Shelley, Bart, 
of Castle-Goring. At the age of thirteen he was 
sent to Eton. At sixteen he published two novels, the 
Rosicrusian, and Zasterozzi. Two years afterwards 
he was removed to the University of Oxford. He here 
gave some trouble to his teachers by his turn for in- 
quiry into difficult questions, and the audacity of his 
logic. That in the presuinjilioii of youth and inex- 
perience he arrived at absurd conclusions on subjects 
that have puzzled older heads is not to be denied, 
but instead of attempting gently and wisely to ex- 
tricate him from his errors his masters expelled him 
from the University, and young Shelley deemed such 
violence and severity a clear acknowledgment of 
their inability to meet his arguments. The imme- 
diate cause of his expulsion was his having print- 
ed a dissertation on the bei'ig of a God, in which 
he is said to have spoken with contempt of the vul- 
gar notions of his attributes, though he by no means 
denied the existence of an all-ruling power. After 
leaving Oxford he met with Godwin's “ Political 
Justice," which he read with extreme delight. At 
seventeen or eighteen he wrote his Queen Mub, a 
publicati in which he lived to repent. About the same 
time he married a Miss llarriette Westbrooke, a love- 
ly girl, but of humble birth and limited education. 
She was the daughter of a Cofiee-House keeper wlio 
had made money and retired from business. Shei- 
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ley's father was so vexed at the match, that he would 
have no further communication with his son, but the 
father of the lady allowed the young pair two hun- 
dred pounds per annum, with which they went first 
to Scotland and then to Ireland. Tie had two chil- 
dren by this marriage, a son and a daughter, and 
both were forcibly taken from their parents by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, on account of the unorthodox 
opinions of the father in matters of religion. The 
boy died early. * It was altogether an imprudent and 
unhappy marriage, and the parties soon separated 
by mutual consent. Not long after, he received in- 
telliueiice that his wife had committed suicide, and 
he exhibited extreme emotion on the occasion, llis 
second wife was tlie daughter of tlte celebrated Wil- 
liam Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, authoress 
of the llifihts {vf Women, He now retired to Great 
Marlow in Buckinghamshire where he composed his 
Revolt of Thlitm. In 1817 he went to Italy where 
he beca’oe acquainted with Lord Byron. On the 
8th of July, 1822, he was drowned in a storm on the 
Genoese coast, llis widow has done justice to the 
memoiy of her highly gifted husband by the eloquence 
and fervour c"* ^er descriptions of his personal 
character*. She is now publishing an elegant edition 
of his works’*' 

Though Shelley's opinions on some of the roost 
important subjects that can interest lunnanily were 
such as are not likely to meet the approbation of 
mankind, his errors were all of the head, and left his 
heart unsullied, llis political speculations were ex- 
travagant and visionary. But it is agreed by all who 
knew him that he as one of the most generous and 
amiable men that ever lived. He was so perfectly 
disinterested that Lord Byron, with reference to his 
brave and generous conduct in some dangerous scuf- 
fle, wondered upon what principle a man could be 
induced to prefer any other person's life to his own 
in the way that Shelley had done. He was so truly 
charitable that he not only gave his money but his 
time and toil to those who needed them. He took a 
genuiue delight in doing good. He had not the 
faith of a Christian, but it was consistent with his 
nature to act like one. 

As a poet, Shelley is distinguished for the extra- 
ordinary splendour of his imagination. There is, 
however, too much glare and confusion in his 
dream-like magnificence. His poems are fragmental 


* She is the Authoress of m novel entitled The Loif 
Jlfen. 
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and chaotic, and there is a dazzling obscurity about 
them that will probably prevent their ever find- 
ing a way to the general heart. Now and then indeed, 
when he throws aside his glittering veil of ornament, 
he discloses a nature of the most profound and 
passionate tenderness. Had he lived longer he might 
have somewhat subdued his style and aimed more at 
truth and simplicity. , 

Shelley had vast genius, but his mind was in 
some degree unsound. His faculties were not well 
balanced. To use the jai^on of the phrenologists, bis 
hump of reason was very small, compared with that 
of ideality. He was deficient too in taste and judg- 
ment, eveti as a poet. He was rich in the materials 
of his art, but he did not know how to turn 
tiiem to a good account. His muse was a fine lady 
over-ornamented with ill-arranged jew'els. There is 
a want of repose and keeping in his poetry. His 
admirers cannot lay their hands on a single poem that 
is not studded with beauties as thickly as the stars in 
heaven, but like those stars they shine out from the 
dark. They are in strong contrast with deep shades 
of error. If his beauties are numerous, they are not 
more so than his defects. He is generally unhappy 
in his choice of subjects or in his mode of treating 
them. The least imperfect and most equal of his 
works, the tragedy of Cenci^ is exceedingly repulsive 
from the nature of the story. It is strange that the 
writer could expect such a production to gain an en- 
trance into domestic circles. Swift had an unnatural 
craving after filthy subjects, and Shelley had an 
equally unnatural le.'ining towards sucli as are morally 
repulsive. It is impossible, therefore, that he should 
ever become a popular poet, unless a very great 
change (and one by no means for the better) should 
take place in the moral tone of society. But this is 
not the only bar to his success. His imagination was 
magnificently fertile ; but he was singularly defective 
in those powers which might have given direction, 
consistency and completeness to his fitful, frag- 
mentary and gorgeous visions. His poems are all 
imperfect. llis inspiration was convulsive — not 
continuous. One verse is a miracle of genius — the 
next almost any wretched poetaster might have writ- 
ten. In one line we have a flash of ethereal light, in 
another ** chaos is come again.’' From no poet 
could there be selected single lines or brief uncon- 
nected passages of such startling and surpassing beau- 
ty, but it really cannot be said that there is a single 
one of his poems which has not some strange delect 
in it. One of the most beautiful of his short 
pieces, is the Lines written in dejection in the Bay 
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of Naples.*' Some of the lines are exquisitely 
pathetic and melodious but others are harsh and 
unintelligible. -The last stanza is a perfect riddle. 
There is no fault so injurious to the success of 
a poem as obscurity. The reader is soon disgust, 
ed with the labor of discovering hidden mean- 
ings. Poetry is addressed to the general heart. Its 
Urst object is pleasure (though indirect instruction 
ought to follow), and nothing is more calculated to 
injure its effect, than a want of clearness and simpli- 
city. With all his high genius, Shelley has little 
chance of immortality on earth. If he had struck out 
from his poems all that was far-fetched, extrava- 
gant and obscure, and shaped them into v%orks of 
more completeness, he would have left us less than 
one-fourth of the quantity ; but that small portion 
would have lived for ever ! It is a truism that re- 
quires frequent repetition in this day, when volumi- 
nousness is mistaken for pow'er, that the quality and 
not the quantity of any pr.oduction is the test of its 
value. Too many of the writers of the present age are 
cursed with a fatal facility. They cannot reduce their 
excrescences. It is like cutting off their flesli. But if 
even the greatest of living poets, William Words- 
worth, were judiciously to reduce his works io one- 
half of their present extent, his loss would be again. 
The poets of the present day seem to think, that 
whatever is written easily must be easily read, and 
that whatever is once born of the brain, has as much 
right to live, as the offspring of the body. 


LORD BYRON. 

George Gordon Byron was born in Holies 
Street, London, on the 22nd of January, 1788. lie 
was the grandson of the celebrated Admiral Byron 
and succeeded his gr^nd uncle, Willmm Lord Byron, 
in 1798. His father, Captain Byron, was an irre- 
gular and profligate character, who married Miss 
Catherine Gordon, the mother of the poet, merely for 
her money, which, thougli it amounted to 23,5001. 
he wasted in two years, at the end of wliich she 
found herself in possession of only 1501. per annum. 
After reducing even this small annuity by his extor- 
tions he went abroad and died in 1791 to the great 
relief of all who were connected witli him. Young 
Byron received his first education in Scotland, but in 
his eleventh yeas hts mother took him to Newstead 
Abbey (in England) tlie seat of his ancestors. The 


Earl of Carlisle was appointed by the Court of 
Chancery, the guardian of the little lord, and as 
Mrs. Byron was still in great pecuniary difficulties, 
and her son being a minor could not assist her, 
she petitioned the government and received a pen- 
sion of 300/. per annum. In 1801 Lord Byron was 
sent to school at Harrow on the Hill, where he 
was under the charge of Dr. Drury. In 1805 
he was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 

I and two years afterwards published' his first volume 
I of ])oems entitled “ Hours of Idleness.*’ The book 
was so severely ridiculed in the Kdinhurgh Review 
that the proud and passionate young poet was for 
some time distracted with rage and indignation until 
lie relieved his spleen by the production of his cele- 
brated Satire entitled E/ig/isA Bards and HcolcJi 
i iievitwers. But neither this satire (though by no 
means deticieni in force and spirit) nor his volume 
of juvenile poenK, gave the world a just idea of his 
dawning genius, it was not till the appearance of 
his Ciiilde Harold's Bilgrimagej the first two cantos 
of whicli were published in March, 1812, that 
I he gave full indication of his great powers. The 
! impression this work created was strong and general. 

I It was evident that a true and vigorous poet was 
commencing his career. It was w iili reference to the 
splendid success of this production timt Lord Byron 
said, “ I awoke one morning, and found myself 
famous.** After the publiciflioii of the second 
and revised edition of lus satire he left London 
(June, 1809), and m about a fortnight after sailed for 
Lisbon, from whence he proceeded on those further 
travels which he lias rendered so meinoruble by his 
descriptions and allusions in Childe Harold. In 
the middle of the year 1811 he returned to England, 
having laid in a rich store of poetical imagery dur- 
ing his two years wanderings amidst romaniic scenes'. 
Soon after liis arrival he vvas anxious to publish 
a dull paraphrase oi Horace 's Art of Poetry, under 
the title ol Hints trom Horace, which he showed to 
his iriend Mr. Dallas, who saw bqt little merit in it. 
immediately afterwards Lord Byron gave him the 
perusal of the first two cantos of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage, with which he was so enraptured that 
he assured Lord Byron its appearance would at 
once secure him a splendid poetical reputation, liis 
Lordship however, deemed the Pilgrimage a worthless 
poem, while he contended for the superior merit of 
the Hints from Horace. 

He had not yet visited bis mother since his return 
from his travels, and on receiving a notice that she 
' was dangerously ill he hurried to Newstead, but was 
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too late to see her before she had breathed her last. 
She was a vulgar and eccentric woman, and a very 
bad example for her son. She was subject to outrage- 
ous fits of passion, and when Lord Byron provoked j 
her would fling at his head any thing within her reach, j 
He had sometimes a narrow escape from such mis- j 
siles as a poker and tongs. Lord Byron was born j 
with a club foot, a circumstance which gave him | 
more mortification and misery than is easily conceiv- | 
ed by men of less pride and more philosophy. Wal- 
ter Scott had a similar deformity, but it never soured 
his temper nor diminished his happiness. In her 
irrepressible raises Mrs. Byron used to call her 
son a /an/c brrit, an expression that went like a : 
shot into his heart. On the 2nd of January 1815 | 
he was married to Miss Milbanke. It was an | 
unfortunate conneftion, for they were by no means , 
well sil ted to each other. The immediate cause 
of ilieir separation a year after their marriage re- 
mains, and perhaps ever will remain, a mystery, not- 
withstanding the many public controversies upon the 
subject. Lord Byron does not seem to have been 
ut any lime really in love with her, and he never 
entirely forgot a boyish and unrequited passimr for 
a Miss Chaworth, to whom he alludes in the beautiful 
blr.iik-verse poem of The Dream, He now felt 
himself so lonely and wretched that he resolved to 
quit his native land for ever, and seek consolation in 
foreisfn travel. On the 25th of April 1816 he sailed 
for Ostend, and never saw England again. liis 
course may be traced in the thi’d and fourth Cantos 
of Chiide Harold. At Geneva he became acquainted 
with Shelley with whom he contracted an intimate and 
cordial friendship. In 1823 he invited Leigh Hunt 
out to Italy, and requested him to join himself and 
Shelley in a periodical publication to be entitled The 
Liberal, Hunt accepted the invitation. The materi- 
als of the work were transmitted to London, and there 
published ; but it was not a very successful specula- 
tion. In 1824 his love of liberty and his old clas- 
sical associations induced him to prepare himself to 
take an active part in assisting the Greeks in their 
struggles for independence. , He was about to add 
martial glory to his poelieiiI;£Eime when, after a few 
days illness, he died at Missolonglii on the 19th 
of April, 1824. 

The personal character of Lord Byron was a 
strange compound of good and evil. He was 
proud, passionate but he was also 

warm-hearted, generous He was hypo- 

critical from a horror of ^ocrisy, for he was so 
di^usted' with all attempts in other men to seen 


better than they are, that he ran into the opposite 
extreme and endeavored to make a sensation by 
blackening his own character. His poetical works, 
which are voluminous considering the shortness of 
his life, are characterised by unrivalled force of pas- 
sion and energy of expression. His tragedies are 
full of noble declamation and pa.ssages of true poe- 
try, but they are not essentially dramatic. Byron 
was an egotist in poetry and rarely went out of his 
own character. All his heroes are but Lord Byron 
himself in changes of costume and position. There 
are most sinrited and admirable descriptions in all his 
])oeins, and m Don Juan there is not only a won- 
derful store of wit and humour and sagacious ob- 
servations upon human life, but occasional passages 
of siiblimily and tenderne-'S which have rarely been 
excelled. ^ Such was the extraordinary popularity of 
hid poems on their first appearance tnai no less than 
j 14,000 cojiies of the Corsair were sold in one day. 
j Ills wannest admirers, however, must now regret ilie 
inimoral tone of his productions, and wish that he 
had viewed man and nature in a more cheerful 

Since the death of Lord Byron, the poetry that 
discolours life and nature with the hues of morbid 
passion has lost much of its attraction for general 
readers. It is no longer fashionable. Even before 
his jiovverful muse was silenced for ever, the public 
mind was almost satiated with his melodramatic hor- 
rors; and his grand and gloomy egotism became 
every day less impressive. People were tired of see- 
ing the same actor in so many different scenes, as 
they recognized in a moment his individual tone and 
aspect under every disguise. He had little inven- 
tion — little dramatic genius — and was therefore com- 
pelled on all occasions to delineate his own sombre 
character. His eloquent m)sanlhropy and his dis- 
dainful pride produced at first a powerful effect from 
their novelty and boldness, but, latterly nothing but 
the force and animation of his style enabled him to 
retain his influence over the public mind. It became 
thoroughly understood that it was in vain to ex- 
pect any absolutely new creations from the mint of 
Byron's fancy. His own lordly physiognomy was 
stamped on every coin. But this uniformity of style 
and barrenness of invention were forgiven him on 
account of his impassioned sensibility and his incom- 
parable energy of expression. He had always ready 
at his command ** the thoughts that breathe and the 
words that burn.'' His concentration, his force, and 
bis perspicuity, were qualities that rendered him 
acceptable to all classes of readers. The same degree 
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of egotism and the same monotony of style and sub- 
ject in ft feebler writer, would hardly have been 
tolerated for a day. But genuine intellectual power, 
however ill-directed, roust always secure the atten- 
tion of mankind. It may be feared or hated, but it 
cannot be despised. 

It may be prophecied with perfect safety, that the 
poetry of Lord Byron, though it will probably be 
niuch less highly esteemed by posterity than it was 
by his contemporaries, will never be neglected or 
forgotten. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Sir Walter Scott was descended from one of 
the most ancient families of Scotland, lie was born 
at Edinburgh, August 15th, 1771. His Oilier was 
an eminent writer to the signet at Edinburgh. His 
mother had a taste for poetry and elegant literature 
and used to direct his reading amongst the best 
authors in the English language. The book that 
gave him the greatest delight was Spenser’s Fuiri/ 
Queeriy which is generally a favorite with imagi- 
native minds especially in youth. When he was 
only eighteen months old he was seized with a 
severe fever occasioned by the cutting of some large 
teeth, and on the fourth day when his attendants 
prepared to bathe him, they discovered that he 
had lost the power of his right leg. An odd re- 
medy was suggested and adopted. He was strip- 
ped and swathed up in the skin of a sheep as it was 
flayed from the warm carcass of the animal immedi- 
ately it was butchered. This treatment was of course 
ineflicient, and the poet continued lame all his life, 
but the affliction never darkened his mind or soured 
his temper which was always remarkably cheerful 
and serene. Hi» disposition in childhood was so 
amiable that he was a favorite wherever he went, 
and the ardour of his troops of friends in after life 
is a proof that the cares of the world had not injured 
the original sweetness of his nature. ^ At school he 
gave no promise of future intellectual excellence, but 
on the contrary was pronounced a blockhead by one 
of his masters, and told by another (Professor Dalzel 
of Edinburgh) that, “ dunce he was, and dunce he 
would remain:* It has been said that Dr. Blair 
discerned through “ the thick scull of young Scott 
many 4>right rays of future genius,” but we have the 
poet’s own contradiction of the story. Schoolmasters 
are ^nerally veiy bad judges of the intellectual cha- 
raciCT of their pupils. They are apt to measure a 
boy's natuial powers by his industry or acquirements 


alone ; not remembering' how often the first boy in a 
school turns out a dull man in the world, while many 
a youth who has been impatient of 
** The drilled, dull lesson, forced down word by word,’* 
has astonished, delighted and improved his fellow- 
creatures with the Siplendoiir and fertility of his 
genius. Mere idleness is often mistaken for inca- 
pacity, and a close application for original mental 
power. The exertions of the memory also are too 
highly rated. It requires extreme sagacity to dis- 
cover the real character of a boy’s mind, wliich 
is sometimes more clearly developed in a cusiihI 
remark than in an ostentatious display of scholastic 
acquisitions. But even an early quickness of in- 
tellect is not a surer indication of future eminence, 
j than extraordinary advance in school-learning, wlie- 
j ther the result of dogged labour or a retentive ine- 
I mory ; and we often flnu a certain spriglitliness in 
I boyhood followed by dullness and stnyndity in ma- 
'' turer life, while the sluggish youth becomes a 
brilliant man. The human mind i> like an April 
day : the dawn is exceedingly deceitful. Tliese 
considerations may console the fi lends of apparent- 
ly slow and iinsucees^sful students who should never 
be disheartened by the difficulty they feel in keeping 
pace witli their school-fellows. And certainly no 
master is justified in teacliing a boy to despair of 
improving himself by pronouncing him a fool. Wal- 
ter Scott was educated first at the high school and 
subsequently at the University of Edinburgh. In 
1785-6 he entered into indentures with his father, 
and beheld “ the dry and barren wilderness of 
forms and conveyances.” In 1792 when be was 
hardly 21 years of age, he was admitted an advocate 
of the Scotch bar. When he had been about six years 
toiling in bis profession lie married Miss Carpenter, 
and in the following year was appointed Sheriff- 
Depute of the county of Selkirk. In 1806 he was 
named one of the principal Clerks of the Session in 
Scotland. He also came into the possession of a 
considerable property on the deatli of his father, and 
was enabled to escape the drudgery of his profession 
and devote his leisure to the indulgence of his litera- 
ry tastes. His first publication consisted of some 
translations of German ballads. In 1802 he pub- 
lished his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, a work 
of great interest to poetical antiquaries. His nume- 
rous poems then followed in rapid succession and 
acquired extraordinary ^polarity. The first of his 
series of novels, so^iltl^&rfully rich and varied, 
was published in 1814. ''He carefully kept the secret 
t>f their authorship until the year 1827, and the 
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mystery Uial was thus attadied to them increased 
ihe interest excited by their rare intrinsic merit. 
In the same year he published his life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte which was written hastily and care- 
lessly. The work rather injured his reputation. I’lie 
failure of his publishers, Messrs. Constable and Co. 
in whose business he had taken a large share, involv- 
•ed him about this time in such pecuniary difficulties 
that he was obliged to pift his powers of literary 
labour to the uiiiiost stretch with a view of settling 
with his creditors and extricating himself from his 
heavy debts. The last of his novels, Count Robert 
of Paris, and Casile Dangerous, were published in 
1831, and they are so inferior to all his former 
works us to afford a melancholy instance of no- 
ble powers exhausted by toil, anxiety and disease. 
Dunns this year, he had already suffered two pa- 
ralytic strokes and was growing daily weaker, lie 
spoke indistinctly and his memory failed him. In 
compliance with the wishes of his medical friends he 
pre[)ured himself for a visit to Naples, and the Oovern- 
ineiii c.n hearing of his mteuliun, witli a truly grace- 
ful feeling of sympathy and respect, placed a Frigate at 
Ills dLs[)Osal for the voyage. Before he left Abbotsford 
he received a visit from W ordsworth whom he greatly 
esteemed as a friend and reverenced as a poet. Uu 
the 20th of September 1831 Sir \N alter Scott arrived 
111 Lonuon, where he was welcomed with the utmost 
dibtiiiction. Oil tlie 29ih of the following month he 
was received on board the frigate, tiie I' list Lord of 
tiie Adiuiially, Sir James Graham, and the Secretary, 
Sir Julin Barrow, liaving both previously appeared in 
person to see that ins wishes and his comforts had 
been in every respect attended to. Every possible 
honor was lavish* d on him by all the Government 
officers. On the 17th of December he reached Naples. 
He returned to London on June the 13th of the 
following year with all the signs of approaching 
death. He could no longer sustain any conver- 
sation and sunk into sleep or delirious stupor 
after the slightest exertion. The Government heard 
a rumour that Sir Waiter Scott's mind was still 
harassed by a consideration of his debts, and it was 
immediately intimated to his friends that his family 
had only to mention the amount and that it would 
be instantly advanced by the treasury. The report 
was incorrect, but the ready generosity of the Go- 
vernment deserves to be recorded. On the 11th of 
July he was lifted into a carnage, where he lay long 
in a torpid state, and takc^ Ixack to his own dear na- 
tive land, which in his lucM moments he was so im- 
patient to re.visit. When he came in sight of Ab^ 


botsford his excitement was excessive and his com- 
panions found it difficult to keep him in the carriage. 
For a day or two after his arrival he seemed to cheer up 
a little and fancy that he was better. He was one day 
carried into his study, where he told his family to 
leave him by himself; but he could not close his 
fingers on the pen, which dropped upon the paper, 
and at this last vain effort to return to his old employ- 
ment he sank back upon the pillow of his chair, 
while the tears rolled down his cheeks. He lingered 
on for a few weeks more, and on the 21st of Decem- 
ber (1832) be expired in the presence of his sons. 

Sir W’alter Scott , was one of the most amiable 
of men, and stands unrivalled as a writer of prose 
fiction. His poetry owes most of its attraction to 
spirited description and romantic narrative. It is not 
the poetry that poets love, and its popularity even 
with the mass of readers is already on the wane. 
But his novels are truly wonderful and delightful 
productions, and will always be read with undimi- 
iiished interest by all classes of readers. 

liuhver maintains, that Scott is greater as a poet 
than as a novelist. There will not be many converts 
to this very singular creed. Scott was without all 
question the greatest Romance writer of his time, but 
he was far behind many of his contemporaries in 
poetical genius. The sun of Byron had scarcely 
risen above the horizon before the lesser liglit of Scott 
grew dim in the eyes of all men. 'I'lie noble poet 
greatly surpassed him even in the vulgar art of ob- 
taining a certain kind of popularity amongst unpoeti- 
cal readers by melodramatic tales in metre, which are 
so often greedily devoured by persons wlio are utterly 
blind or indifferent to the poetical beauties, by which 
they may be illustrated or accompanied. Neither 
Scott nor Byron were remarkable for the higher 
poetical endowments which are most appreciated by 
those who cure little for that part of the machinery 
of a poem which could be transferred without essen- 
tial injury to a prose fiction ; but assuredly the noble 
bard exhibited a larger share of these qualities in his 
writings than Sir Walter. If we were to lake away 
from any one of the latter’s poems the mere story, it 
would be bare indeed. A few descriptions would 
still remain, but even these are little belter tiiaii 
meret ranscripts — they have more of the accuracy of 
detail tlian the glow of imagination. There is a want 
of thought as well as of imagination in Scott’s poetry, 
and this is the reason that it is so rarely quoted. His 
diction is prosaic and common-place. His words 
never glitter with the dews of Castalie. No British 
poet ever wrote so much and obtained such extensive 
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popularity, with So Mltle perjoai^n^elfM ap^the^ 
laiiguagle. Wordsworth, ivhd .ia .9till 
poet, has yet rendtered^mahy' of hW 1ttt.es' 

familiar a^ household wo^fds.* They 
blended wiih thelan^tui^e, tho^i^hfe 

oifr best^ublUr wiiileisi, rtilat\tli^<tre^.'offen 
by persons never o^ndd*'a'Vdh^me^.^ his Avjorks. . 
With respect ^verw to; ,t|^ parsjE^fkges *of Scott's 
Ijlontiihces 111 metre, jdiefq^ %.not One that btis made 
any kistiqg^impressioa u^dnjd^* public |aind^ ^7^^ 
are i>Q^p95chologicuJ^portraits;bQtrudp^'tl»diig^itiha* 
rs^^teristic aketcltbslajPceiiiatn picturesi^ue and toman- 
lic ‘lobiiiog bajngft oh ^7pi^tke§que thncU 'romantic 
courtry^rid ^tiod- . Tlie^poet has done iXile 'more 
ihan werslfy ihfe antfSehl ann^ls^of^s own IsimI, and 
hp b^ left Jtis ol^ iform-^deea uprose materials, 
4ie,Jifijb<fiallen i1it<»ihe error of ’ra$ein^ up associations 
tChat-afe hrcoilwtiious^ with Irts subject. tle|umbles 
■ oldvthi^s ^itff nbw. His styleis the modern alitiqde 
iiis manner aqd bis matiterare often in startling ooii- 
' tiaatf •* |^o poe^ of half his emiaence' and real merits 
:hjiis re^fl^chso liberally to tlie'tisetif the ^Igaii^clap' 
tdips tind littW arts* of oeditiary ^poetasters. Sir 
Walter Scotta*inind was nof'^essenliall^ pbe^cad, and 
.we see tRIS '''Tiot oiify fmh^ wridnls but in has Jife. 
•But*4hat be had 'greiik powers Of some kind br otlier^ 
x}o& not^dmiCof a'lpwent’s questlom liis feBtuTties 
wi^re^ob ^ vigorous, aid Jiis judgment topsmmd to^ 
have suife^ Jiini 107aB«gregiodsly in aiiy tasJc that 
he migjlt chodse . to.imdertake,. bowever inGch ojv 
posed to hjs natural bent. “dJis metricifl Komtuic^ * 
therefore, thpugirin many respecta dej^ctive, ccmsi- 
dered ^i thedight of uicne^pb^rOft- r^ere ^ocessfur as 
far as ammediate 'sale and^ ^iempo^afi'^^optionty 
were the desbed objects, because th^re .was a charii| , 
.,in the antiquity-^wn’^ew-agani of hissubjectsy and 
there was spirit and vi^PijnHbe^mrec^ but no 

man who has^ parefully waiched th« 7 *pl’njfress of the 
literature <ff the present day> cnu> -pretend that ScoU« 
writings in versb Ijave npt 'cehsed - to i)e4he^, favorites 
even of tlie ^6b> of readers, ftjs mover ^as’a poet’s 
poet, 'and' never wtill -bes^ and die lulmself, with il^ 
«elf-knowledgertwjiich'*is always, indfcalive Of a su- 
perior unde^tanding, has on ino^e than, one occasion 
expressed^liis firm cohvicfi^m, that;, his poet^ did not 
^ owe its^ransien^ popuKrity?^ ^y .^feat iiitrmsUj’ 
excellence^ or to any quality that wasj^llhely to seciUre 
it a long existence . "A brnC poOt /would ; pever- haxe 
had this misgiving. h‘»t preserved, unr/ 

impaired the s^ong coiv|;ioQsiigyit^fq(»q^tie^.^eiiiiis ^ 
thrOc^h evikand thrq^igh good' repp^g and fbejs ibatj 
he' can calmly await his 


^jrpfaMon's finely expjcessed^eortiseprion i’esp^Ung>the 
fqu^et '^^nfideqee of ^ AjlJlton, Fancy,” (says the 
most^aqilent ai^. interesthl^ of the biographers of 
ojif. poets, though not S/u^nys' their best critic, can 
hkrdiy fcnhear to conjeqture wi^ whattemp^ Milton 
" aurrey.bd jhe silent pce^ea&rofiiis wprk, and: 'marked 
. its r^iitatioh, stealing .its wa^ in a kind of . subter- 
raneous Current through W* and silence. .1 cannot bnt 
con(^ive him calm and|tx>nfid€Hit, little disappointed, 
not-at uU dejected, relying on bis own consciousness, 
and waiting without impatienc<^ Uie vicissitudes of 
opinion and the impartiality of a fiUure generation.” 

Sir Walter Scott's teal strength lay in die line to 
which he eventually adliered — the prose romanee. it 
was liere that he stood alone. Nothin in anpient-or 
modern literature is to be compared to his exquisite 
prose fictions, considered as romances. Fielding was a 
"greater novelist — and a profonnder artist. His Tom 
Jones is a prose epic, and all liis novels show that he 
had a far deeper insiglit into human character tiian 
Sir Waller Scott ; but his successor is infinitely more 
pictur^que in las descriptions, and has more genuine 
pathos, and exhibits a far greater delic 4 icy of mind. 
The purest hearted readers J&nd nothing' to disgust 
them in the pages of Scott, but there is a coarseness 
and wortdiiness in Fielding, and a turn for jow and 
licentious excitement that almost justifies Richard- 
sons's bitter sarcasm, that he writes as if he had been 
bred in a stable>yard, though it was mean and in^ 
*>dclieate in the author of Sir Charles Oranjison to 
insult Fielding's sister with such an observation. Per- 
haps Fielding's most indecent scenes are not more 
offensive to a pure imagination than Kichardson's 
^wn i^ount of Pamela's escapes from lier master « 
pc^cution, and the cool calculating spirit in which 
. slie made so advantageous a bargma for the surrender 
Q^berpersont The most jnstawiAiscminatiye critU 
pCism that lias yet been publUlM upon the literary 
cli^acrCr of 3ir Waller bcott, all comparU 

son iitt critique oh Xocktmi(;^y4kt6K in the,}^estmitt~ 
ster Review by . Thqmiut’ Cai^Jei Such a truly 
^Uo 5 e{dii<^ aaa1ysia;8f a writer's genius is race in 
theSe^ days, When’^^riodf cal criticism is, (stp^klng 
genf?Hlly>) so, slmllow or so partial, is so mpeh the 
mere ecboioiF vulgar opinion, or so much' the a^ges- 
tidn of purity spirit ox personal prejudice, airdjgpes ’to 
,si^i„extreB^,pf censure and laudation, ihrit r^ers^ 
.ofUpyi^l^chy ^lave ceased to, p)ace much cynfidence 
•;^ts d/^ions. . ' * . . 

* Mn 4&J»istjtme,'.^ tha author of 

t id^igpf^ the Scottish ’ 

^bqkesfieare. i; Oiie ^ is- ott occasions 
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of this hnttirer' to iiiriCate the *; sarcasm pf CoWrldge, 
who hehig iold^* that Rlo|)Btock AYas €;tyied 
the Gehnaft jendaiin^d," a -oery Gei^man 

Maton ihdced V/ '^ Scotch' are tob ftJnd. of these 

inconsiderate' aiid eklfavagaat ,boniparls0hs. They 
cair Joanna foillie tlie F.emale Shakespeare. She 
is' uadoiSt?ted!y a*i,, adoiiitSble writer, but not a 
Shakespeate^! ' ' SK'alteSpeares are not i^aile so com> 
nion. Nzniire Iias^ not predated such a miracle of 
genius in every a^, nor jn eveiy country. It is doing 
a ^lositive injury to the reputation of any modem 
writer to compare him with the mighty prince of 
Dramatists; and no one could have been more sen- 
sible qf the vast inequality of genius between the 
autlibr of iMacbeth, I^ear, Hamlet and Othello, and 
the author of the Lay of tlie Last Minstrel, Marmion, 
the Lady of the Lake, and the celebrated Scottish 
proSe romances, than Sir Waller Scott himself. He 
must have been unaffectedly shocked at such critical 
blasphemy. His sound and modest mind had taken 
a just measure of its own powers. It is didicult to 
imagine any thing more honorably characteristic of 
his frank and manly spirit than his lively sense of the 
higher poetical genius of many of his contemporaries, 
at a time too wheri his own popularity was quite 
unrivalled. Hie own estimate of bis poetical po^vers 
some twenty years ago, was a most prophetic antici- 
pation of the general judgment of the present day.' 
No critic who pretends to any discrimination and 
who is wholly unbiassed by natioiml partialities, would 
now pretend for a moment to consider him the equal 
111 poeiicul genius of William Wordsworth, of Shelley, 
or of Coleridge. Those of his countrymen who hold 
him up as a Scottish Slndcespeare, do not say much 
for Scottisli genius. ITie English never expect, per- 
haps never ho^ fora greater poet than their immor- 
tal dramatist, and they may well be contented with 
such a specimen of their national genius. But if our 
Northern neighbours are satisfied with Walter Scott, 
and think their country can never prochiim & grmtler 
poet, they do Ira i little, justice to "iheic own nature." 
Robert Burns, YU a poef ,' is' infinHely superior to 
Walter Sdott. .Compalwl to . tb^ strong lines of Uie 
Ayrsdiire plorigH^i thc*i^fie|l’>C)^yMabics are’ 
weak and comtM^. 5 d^ wiis a‘4lri% 

inspire poet, and ae one of the geiitiii«ess 

of htsgenms, it is ^-only hece^ry to obsmvi^ tltat his* 
productions haw si), deejHy the-heartf 
and minds, cf nmn, that mn«gr o< Wa that 

breatheand hui^' ire femUfar to ns aS 

the common air. ‘ qioted: 

and stiir mdfe 


fresh and anhnmed descrjptiofis in easy and flowing 
ver.se, but he’ Ims ng 'intensity of passion or profun- 
dity of thought. JHe is dehcriml w He in- 

terests ' us in a rap^d narfatiye, but v^e feel not the 
spiritual presence of the. Muse, ati^ -lire m^et with no 
words steeped in Castalian dews, Im^^colorqd like 
** The golden exhalations of the (ia|vn^’’‘ 

When his adinisers point to his best passages, we see‘ 
nothing but lively details : — ^np gjeams of that* light, 
which, never was by sea or land’' — n© thoughts 

that lie too deqp for lears’'^iioue of those sudden 
glimpsas qf ^ur mysterious nature which flash upon 
die inward Oye, and" which when oyce reflected on 
the , poet’s page must live for ever. J\(lany .of the g;lo- 
rious lines of Wordsworth and Coleridge, liareacliarm 
for every mind that, has a sepse of poetical liarmony 
and beauty, and which will shine fbr everiii,“ orient, 
hues uoborrowed ofriie sun." V\ ulf respect to Scott’s 
prose romances, they are undoubted 1} the only true 
foundation of his fama; Tiie SpotcU rnay wplLbe 
|>roud of their countryman as aAvriter’of prosq fiction, 
Wlien he attempted history ,\as in hiS'Lifef*of Napo- 
leon, or criticism, as in his editions qf Dryden and 
Swift, he was an ordinary audior, and had many 
superiors. It was as the inaiiicddtif wlio.at a single 
stroke of his waird separated tljeth^^k cnrteia.of the 
past, and showed hisj countrymfen^ lUeir remote 
ancestors ia their antique garments, that his' powers 
were seen to their best advanta^'. He^was^gieat ia 
fiction, but lie was not great as u thinker. The 
clmracters in his Roinmiees arp admirable outlines,, 
and exliibinthe most faithful traits of a particular age 
or country ;.but they are aot to4)e compared for an 
instant, with tlie v^udrp'us deUneations. of humanity 
in the pages of the priace of dramatic poets, Shake- 
speare entered die ihijermost regions qf the heart, 
and his representatious of nattire ^re not^ap^ilicable. 
to one age or^^oaupry olqne, but to all times gad to 
the human race; * ■ / 

* * , L 

\ \GfioltG|€'RABB^'%i8'borqat Aldboroligh, in Suf- 
fofle, f If the Jifilh H^efiilmi,, 17^4. Ills father was 
ah officer t)f the‘qi|stoihs. ^iie poet >Kas thaeldest 
xif a fi^nlfiy'of as the fatheif 5 income 

' waa harrow were a^idllM dpon to make them- 

there were four, 

'dftap‘aocp^|wfi^ttfci^*^fati^ hid little fishing 
We f afieiice was tiied ^y the awkwaid- 
he would say* 

■ , i . 
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must be a/uo/. John and Bob, and Will are all oi 
some use about a boat, but what will that thtng ever 
be good for* ?” When very young he was sent for 
a short time to a school at Bungay, on the borders of 
Norfolk, and in his eleventh year he was placed at 
anotlier establishment in the same country, under the 
charge of Mr. Richard Haddon. But Crabbe was 
almost self-educated, for his father soon took him 
from school and employed him in the warehouse on 
the quay at Haughden in the uncongenial drudgery 
of piling up cheese and butter. When he was four- 
teen years of age he was apprenticed to a surgeon 
and apothecary at a small village near Bury St. 
Edmunds. Three years after he was removed to a 
more eligible situation and concluded his apprentice- 
ship with Mr. Page, a surgeon at Woodbridge. Here 
he became, acquainted with a Miss El my, whom he 
ultimately married. He was now in his eighteenth 
year, and began to evince a decided literary turn. 
He contributed numerous verses to the Lady's Maga- 
zine and gained the prize offered by the proprietor of 
that periodical for a poem on Hope. Soon after this 
he published in a separate form a short piece entitled 
“ Inebriety, a poem.'' MissElmy’s passion for music 
induced him to learn to play on the flute, but after 
many painful efforts he gave it up in despair, for na- 
ture had given him a dull ear, and poetiy' was the only 
one of the fine arts for which he had any geniiine 
relish. In 1775^ having completed the term of ap- 
prenticeship, he returned to Aldborougli, hoping to 
obtain the means of proceeding to London to com- 
plete his professional education. But his father's 
income was too scanty to afford him any efficient 
assistance, and for some time he was called upon, 
much against his will, and not without some in- 
dignant bursts of passion, to return to the humble and 
disagreeable labors of the warehouse. His father 
was a stern old man and made little allowance for 
the poet's delicacy. An acquaintance, a smart young 
surgeon from Woodbridge, came to see him, and 
was shocked to find him in the ^act of piling 
up butter casks in the dre^s of a common ware- 
houseman. His father at last gave him a small sum 
of money jmd sent him to London to pick up a little 
surgical knowledge as cheaply as he could. In eight 


• Lilly, tae fiEunonB astrolQger. proposed to try his fortune 

SB London. The father, ineapable of diaoovcring his Bon*8 
latent genios, willingly consented to get rid of him ; for, as 
lilly says, ** I o^nld not work, drive the plough, or endure 
any country labour j ray father oft would say I was good for 
words whi^ the fathers of so many men of 
geaiBt have iciieated.— HV lirmoUon the Liteeary Character^ 


or ten months his small resources were exhausted 
and he returned to Suffolk. While iu London he 
had a narrow escape from being taken before the 
Lord Mayor as a resurrectionist. His landlady 
discovered a dead child in his closet, which he had 
procured for dissection, and she fancied that it was 
her own infant which had died a week before. He at 
last convinced her of her mistake. He now engaged 
himself as an assistant in the shop of a Mr. Maskill, 
a surgeon and apothecary, a large powerful man 
with a most ungovernable temper. The first lime 
Crabbe had to write bis master’s name he excited a 
tempest of passion by spelling it MaskwclL Do 
you take me,’* said his employer, in an ecstacy of 
rage ‘‘ for a proficient in deception ?" Mr. Maskill 
at the end of a few montlis removed to another town, 
and Crabbe set up for himself, but with very poor 
encouragement. About this time he was attacked 
by a very dangerous fever, and his mind was so 
weakened by the extreme severity of the disorder, 
that when his appetite returned he cried like a child 
l)ecause he was prudently denied the food which he 
longed for. He had set his affections on a lobster, 
and after bis recovery he was often unmercifully 
quizzed for having shed so many tears upon such an 
occasion. He once more determined to seek his for- 
tune in the metropolis. He could not, however, 
draw any more upon the narrow means of his father, 
and he applied for a small loan to Mr. Dudley North 
who sent him five pound.s. lie arrived in London 
with three pounds, a box of clothes, and a case of 
surgical instruments. He took lodgings in the house 
of a hair-dresser. He had given up all hopes of 
succeeding in the medical profession, and now 
thought of nothing but the fame and profit to be de- 
rived from the publication of a volume of poems. 
He offered bis collection to a bookseller who at once 
rejected it. He now prepared a new poem of a 
satirical nature entitled, The Candidate, a poetical 
Epistle to the authors of the Monthly Review.” It 
was published anonymously, and a trifling profit 
accrued from the sale, but never reached the hands 
of the unhappy poet, owing to the failure of the 
publisher. He was at last in such dreadful pecuniary 
distresst hat he applied to Lord North, Lord Shel- 
burne, Lord Cliancellor Thurlow and others to grant 
him a slight relief, but none of these applications 
were successful, IJis letters of solicitation were ac- 
companied with specimens of his composition. 
Amidst all his afflictions, however, he seems to have 
preserved a wonderful cheerfulness of mind. He 
records in Ids private journal that Ids finances were 
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miserably reduced but that his spirits were still buo- 
yant. — T did not, nor could not conceive,” he says, 
“ that, with a very uncertain prospect before me, 
a very bleak one beliitid and a very poor one around, 
1 should be so happy a fellow : 1 don’t think there’s 
a man in London worth but fourpence half-penny — 
for I^ve this moment sent seven farthings for a ]»int of 
porter — who is so resigned to his poverty.** He 
laments, however, having but one coat in the world, 
for he happened to get half his sleeve torn off, and 
was obliged to show a few sheets of paper and 
pretend that he wanted a needle and thread to sew 
them together. When he obtained what he requii*ed 
he turned tailor and mended his coat as well as he 
could. After he had spent about a year in I.ondon i 
he was reduced to the last necessity. He was compel- 
led to ci\e a promissary note for seven pounds or go 
to jail. When the time for payment approached he 
was in a state of distraction. After writing for as- 
sistance io every one else he could think of and 
meeting nothing but repulses and disappointments, 
he veiuvaed to appeal in a pathetic letter to 
Edmund Burke, wlio though deeply engaged in 
]>oIitics was never deaf to tlie voice of genius. lie 
requeste<l the po^t to call on him at Iiis house in 
London, and from the moment of the interview that 
ensued the life of Crabbe assumed a different color. 
His fortune was now made, Burke received him at 
once into his family on the most lionorable footing, 
and made it his business to forward, as much as pos- 
sible, both his literary and domestic interests. He 
l>ersuaded Mr. Dodsley to publish The Libruryy 
which immediately brought the author into general 
notice. The Villa^ ' soon after followed and was still 
more successful. Both these pioems had the benefit 
of Burke s corrections. He was introduced by his 
patron to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who transmitted The 
Village in manuscript to Doctor Johnson. The 
critic returned it with a polite note, acknowledging tliat 
he had, “ read it with great delight — that it was ori- 
ginal, vigorous, and elegant.*’ There was something 
in Grabbe’s nnromantic views of rural life and rus- 
tic happiness that was peculiarly congenial to Dr. 
Johnson’s own opinions, and the general tone of the 
poetry, in which there is more vigorous sense and 
masculine sentiment than ideality or refinement, was 
likely to be better appreciated by such a critic than 
strains of higher mood. He not only suggested a 
few slight corrections and variations, but furnished 
whole lilies where be thought he could improve upon 
the original. The following is a specimen of his 
alterations. The first extract gives the passage as 
o 2 


1 it originally stood ; the second i^ Doctor Johnson’s 
I substitution, which Crabbe at Once adopted. 

In fairer scenes, where peaceful pleasures spring, 
Tityrus the pride of Mantuan swains might sing ; 

But, charmed by him, or smitten with his views 
Shall modern poets court the Mantuan muse ? 

From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray 
Where fancy leads, or Virgil led the way 1 

On Mineio^s hankst in Casar's bounteous reigUf 
If Tityrus found the golden age again. 

Must sleepy hards the flattering dream prolong 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song ? 

From Truth and Kature shall we widely stray 
Where Virgil f not where Fancy leads the way 1 

There is certainly more nerve and spirit in Johnson’s 
lines than in Crabbe’s, but it is easier to improve upon 
a single passage than to compose an entire poem ; and 
it would be extremely unjust to the original author if 
the general merit of his production were to be attri- 
buted to the assistance of his friends. Througli 
Mr. Burke’s zealous exertions in his favor, the poet 
obtained holy orders, and was appointed Curate at 
Aldborough. Before this he had been introduced to 
Lord Chancellor Thiirlow who now treated him with 
great distinction on Burke’s account. Ills Lordship 
apologized for his former neglect, put a sealed paper 
containing a hundred pound note into Crabbe’s hands, 
and told him that he would take every opportunity 
of advancing his interests in the Church. The 
Chancellor kept his word. Crabbe now renewed his 
intercourse with Miss Elmy, who with a degree of 
prudence that argued no very romantic passion still 
resisted every proposition of immediate marriage, 
being resolved to wait until her lover had obtained a 
more lucrative preferment. Mr. Burke soon after ob- 
tained for him the appointment of domestic chaplain 
to the Duke of Rutland. In 1783, after a twelve 
years’ courtship, he married Miss Elmy who proved 
an excellent wife to him. His last appointment was 
that of curate of Trowbridge in Wiltshire. In 1785 
he published The Newspaper ; but though it was 
well received and he had every encouragement to 
proceed in bis poetical career, his muse after the 
appearance of this poem was silent for two and 
twenty years ! From his thirty-first to bis fifty -second 
year he confined himself to the happy obscurity of 
domestic life. He re-appeared as a poet in 1807 when 
he published The Parish Register^ which was the 
last poetical publication that was evef read by Charles 
Fox, whose dying moments were cheeped by the poet’s 
pictures. In 1813 he revisited London and was 
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introduced to all the eminent authors of the day. 
The Tafes of the Hall were published in 1812. 

On the 29th of January 1832, Crabbe was taken 
seriously ill. IJe had for some time before exhibited 
symptoms of a failing constitution. He now felt 
that his time was come, and he prepared for death 
with manly counige and a pious resignation. He 
died on the third of February, 1832. 

His son has lately published a volume of his father's 
posthumous poems, a collection of Tales much in the 
manner of his Tales of the Hall but with less force of 
sentiment and greater carelessness of style. 

In private life Crabbe was distinguished for all 
those virtues which render English domestic life so 
peculiarly delightful. Though of humble descent 
be was a thorough gentleman in his habits and ap- 
pearance, but the extreme simplicity and openness 
of his character occasionally gave an air of awk- 
wardness to his intercourse with fashionable society. 
Lord Chancellor Tliurlow when he presented Crabbe 
with too livings, said that he was as like Fielding’s 
Parson Adams as twelve to a dozen.” 

As a poet Crabbe is differently estimated by dif- 
ferent classes of readers. The lovers of the ideal in 
art are not partial to his style which is some- 
what too literal and homely for those who love 
poetry for its own sake, and do not seek for that kind 
of information in verse which may be as well con- 
veyed in prose. His readers are sometimes offend- 
ed" by flat and coarse expressions, slovenly versifica- 
tion, and elaborate portraits of vulgar and uninter- 
esting personages. These faults are more obser- 
vable in his later publications than his earliest, 
because when he commenced writing poetry he had 
less confidence in his own powers, and trod very 
much in the footsteps of Pope and Goldsmitli whom 
he sometimes imitated rather more closely than seems 
consistent with that vigour and originality of mind 
which Crabbe unquestionably possessed. 

Tlie writer of a life of Crabbe prefixed to the 
French edition of his works, has made some very 
injudicious remarks on the character of his poetry. 
With the usual partiality of an editor he exaggerates 
the poetical excellencies of the subject of his memoir 
at the expense of other writers, and seems to think 
that to do justice to Crabbe’s descriptive powers it is 
necessary to underrj^te those of Thomson, the most 
accurate and animated of our painter-poets. Crabbe’s 
descriptions, he says, “ are not, like those of Thom- 
son, of imaginary but of real nature.” It is true 
iliat the author of The Seasons” is somewhat 
more rich in his colouring and more fastidious in the 


choice of his subjects than Crabbe, but his pictures 
are not necessarily less faithful because they are more 
enchanting. It is nn unpardonable error to charac- 
terize Thomson’s minute and exquisitely felicitous 
descriptions as deficient in fidelity to nature. The critic 
just quoted, seems to think that imagination is a qua- 
lity essentially o|>posed to truth ; a mistake which in 
these times would hardly be excusable in a school- 
boy. It IS not the prosaic bareness of a picture that 
is any test of its truth. Claude’s landscapes, over 
which he has breathed the very soul of poetry, are 
as tore to nature as the most literal and coarse pro- 
duction that ever came from a Dutchman’s pencil. 
The fault of Crabbe is that he is too partial to mean 
and iinpromi''iug subjects. Whatever is poetical 
must, in a certain sense, be true, but it does not fol- 
low that all truth must be poetical. A late writer of 
considerable critical acumen, lias gone so far as to 
deny to Crabbe the possession of poetical genius, 
and regrets that he has given a great deal of solid 
and useful information in a ver\' injudicious form, 
lie thinks that Crabbe’s strong good sense and ' 
ed knowleilge are of a kind that would have appear- 
ed to better advantage in a prose dress. This is 
carrying the objeclion to Crabbe to an extreme, 
though it is by no means so unreasonable as the 
opposite prejudice of the eilitor of the F’rench edi- 
tion, who appears to think Craboe’s defects supe- 
rior to Thomson’s beauties, Crnbbe’s peculiar 
faults are happily outweighed by his peculiar e\- 
cellenci€‘s. In the midst of his minute ami inatter- 
of-fuct details, his stern sarcasms, his jingles, quib- 
bles, and alliterations, and his coarse diclion, there 
are gleams ol fancy accompanied with indications 
of a profound knowledge of the heart, a caustic 
humour, a manly pathos, and n wonderful force and 
fidelity of description both of human manners and 
of external nature. 

Crabbe resembles no living writer. Of his later 
predecessors he reminds us most of Cowper, Pope, 
and Goldsmith, whose oppo'.ite peculiarities are often 
strangely mingled in the same page. In the touch- 
ing picture of the Parish Poor-IJouse, he recalls to 
our minds the author of “ The Deserted Village;” 
and ill the rough, manly vigour with which he dis- 
sects such characters as a vain and cold-hearted vil- 
lage apothecary and a sporting clergyman, he seems 
to have impregnated himself wnih the spirit of Cow- 
per in liis satiric moods. But he is on the whole 
far less attractive than either of these poets. He is 
more powerful, but less delicate and refined, than 
Goldsmith, and tliough he often describes tlie same 
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objects, he invariably imbues them with darker co- 
lours, and seems determined to omit nothing that is 
offensive or degrading. Though he resembles Cow- 
per in the force and bitterness of his irony, and the 
truth of his descriptions, he has little of his poetic 
ardour or elevation. His verse, wliich is chiefly con- 
fined to the couplet measure, seems a mixture of 
the several styles of the three writers already 
mentioned. The school to which Pope*, and 
Goldsmith are consideied to have belonged, and 
from the trammels of which Covvper was the 
fiist to escape, was in fashion when Crabbe paid 
Ins earlieat adtlresses to the Aliisc, an<l he appears 
to litive brought down a portion of the ])Oi tical style 
and crei'd of that day to the present tune, lie and 
Ko^fc'is (and perhaps ue may add, (’arnpbell) are 
the li iks between what i» now called the Lake 
scliool, and the poetry of a pre« ediiii» j)eri<.d- 

Tlie strongest objection to t'rabbe*s poetry is ibat 
It lends »o lessen our respect Ibr luiinaii nutnie. He 
lakes anay from the world the bcantilymg sunshine of 
iinaginat-f n. He sweeps ofl'tlie bloom from liie fruit 
ol life. His is the boldest attempt tliut lias yet been 
niULle, lo tender poetry Utcrul^Mh il in direct opposition 
to Lord liacoirs celebrated definition. “ I'oetry," 
says that profound philosopher, *• seneth and con- 
ferretli to maguaniiiiily, morality, and to delectation ; 
anu therefore it was ever thought to have some parti- 
cipation of diviiieness, because it dotli raise and 
erect the mtnd, by submitting the shows of things to 
the <i€sne.> of the niindj'* Crabbe endeavours to 
reverse tins process, and to “ bow the mind to the 
nature of things.” It may be noticed as a curious 
illustration of the ''haracter of his genius that he 
look no delight in lovely or magnificent landcapes, 
though he described the most vulgar and disagreeable 
objects with such Dutch fidelity* He loved science 
belter than art. He had no taste for painting, music 
or architecture, but was fond of mathemalica, and 
could at all times find a luxury in the most dry and 
forbidding calculations. When he accompanied Mr. 
Lockhart to the Salisbury Craigs, he appeared to be 
more interested in the stratification of the rocks than 
V ilh the beauty of the landscape. Like Dr. Johnson 
he preferred a crowded street to the finest natural 
scene. These characteristics are not inconsisten t with 
the tone of his poetry in which there is little enthu- 
siasm or imaginationi* , but singularly lively and ac- 

* The authors of the Rejected Addresses have wittily styled 
Crabbe a Pope in worsted stockings, 

t Coleridge is reported to have said — “ There is in Crabbe, 
an absolute defect of hlg^h Imagination ; be fives me little or 


curate observation, admirable good sense and a fine 
insight into human life. 


I SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born at Ottery 
St. Mary, Devonshire, the 1st of October, 1772. Ilis 
father was a clergyman, who was both pious and 
learned in a high degree, but so eccentric and forget- 
ful that he used to be styled the absent ynaiu He 
would go to a grand party without his wig, and on 
one occasion when he went alone on a journey, his 
wife having earnestly begged him to ])iit on a clean 
shirt every day, he literally obejed her injunctions 
and put on a clean shirt daily ; but notwithstanding 
that it wait in tiie middle of summer, lie forgot to lake 
erff the dirty ones. Samuel Taylor Coleridge was the 
youngest child of ten by the same mother. When 
he was in his seventh year he lost his worthy father, 
w ho died at the age of 02. Coleridge, like Gray, 
when a child had little of the thoughtlessness of cliild- 
hood. Being of a sickly habit of body he used to 
shrink from tiie rough pursuits of children of his 
own age, and taking refuge at his mother's side lie de- 
lighted to listen to the talk of his elders. He was 
driven as he himself says, “ from life in motion to 
life in thought and sensation.” Soon after the death 
of his father a friend of tlie family obtained his 
admittance into Christ's Hospital, the noblest charity 
school in England. Dr. Middleton, the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, and Charles Lamb, were amongst his school- 
fellows. From his eighth lo his fourteenth year Cole- 
ridge was by his own account, a play less day drea- 
mer.'' He became a voracious reader, but without 
order or selection. One of the under masters pronoun- 
ced him, a dull and inapt scholar, who could not be 
made to rejieat in the regular form a single rule of 
syntax, although he would give a rule in his own way. 
But one day Dr. Middleton seeing him reading Virgil, 
asked him if he was studying his lesson. “ No,” 
said Coleridge, “ 1 am reading it for my own plea- 
sure,” This was mentioned to the Rev. James Bovv- 
yer, the head-master, who began from that time to 
take considerable notice of him, though being a very 
harsh disciplinarian he punished him with his usual 
severity as oflen as lie was idle or neglectful. It is 


uo pleasure: yet no doubt be b as much power of a certain 
kind, and it is good to cultivate, even at some pains, a ca« 
tbolic taste in literature.'’ — Coleridge's Table Talk, 
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reported that Coleridge was but a very ordinary- 
looking boy, and at the end of a flogging Bowyer 
generally gave him an extra cut, “ for,” said he, 
you are such an ugly fellow!'* He acted on the old 
proverb, ‘ spare the rod, spoil the child.* But with all 
Bowyer's sternness and his too liberal use of the cane 
or birch, the illustrious pupil always spoke of his old 
master in after life with respect and gratitude. He 
thanked heaven, that he was flogged instead of flattered. 
In his Biflgrapfna Literaria he says he enjoyed at 
school “ the inestimable advantage of a very sensible, 
though at the same time a ' very severe master.” 
Bowyer made bis pupils read Shakespeare Jiiid Mil- 
ton as lessons, and they were lessons too, says Cole- 
ridge, which required most time and trouble to brwg 
up, so as to escape his censure. “ I learned from 
him,” he continues, that poetry, oven that of the 
loftiest, and seemingly, that of the wildest odes, liad 
a logic of its own as severe as that of science ; and 
more diflicult, because more subtle, more coin]>k'X, 
and dependent on more, and more fugitive causes.*' 
When he was about fifteen our poet getting somewhat 
tired of school confinement, persuaded a respect- 
able shoemaker to ask permission to take him as an 
apprentice. Bowyer was desperately indignant at the 
request, and exclaiming, ** Ods my life, man, what 
d'ye mean ?*' he abruptly pushed poor Crispin out of 
the room. Coleridge used jokingly to allude to his 
mortification at this failure, and would say, ‘‘ Thus 
I lost the opportunity of supplying safeguards to 
the understandings of those, who perhaps will never 
thank me for what I am aiming to do in exercising 
their reason.'* About this time he read Voltaire's 
Philosophical Dictionary, and for a brief time openly 
rejected the Christian faith. When this reached the 
ears of Bowyer, he sent for him, and said, “ So, 
sirrah, you are an infidel, are you? then I’ll flog 
your infidelity out of you”-— and gave him the sever- 
est flogging he had ever received. Bowyer flogged 
for every thing — and almost every body. A female 
standing at the door of the school-room and solicit- 
ing a short leave of absence for one of the boys, 
Bowyer, who was furious at the interruption sudden- 
ly exclaimed, Bring tliat woman here, and I’ll flog 
her.” The threat of flogging was so familiar to him 
that he sometimes applied it to persons over whom 
he neither had nor wished to have a school-master's 
controL While at Christ's Hospital, Coleridge took 
a most extraordinary fimey to Bowles’s sonnets, and 
as his finances did not permit him to purchase 
copies, lie made within less than a year more than 
forty transcriptions as the best presents he could offer 


to those whom he esteemed. He styles these sonnets 
“ manly and dignified,'* but assuredly their merit is 
of a very opposite character. They have a delicacy 
and tenderness that is almost feminine, and their 
sentimental qucrulousness has often been the subject 
of ridicule and censure. But early partialities of 
this nature are caused by such accidental associa- 
tions that they afford no certain criterion of a 
young man’s taste and judgment. In his eighteenth 
year Coleridge was entered at Jesus College Cam- 
bridge. The last year he spent nt Christ’s Hos- 
pital had been one of great pain and sickness, brought 
on by swimming across the New River in his 
clothes, and remaining in them until they dried, lie 
was dreadfully afflicted with jaundice and rheumatic 
fever, and his delicate constitution received a shock 
from whicli it never entirely recovered. The weak- 
ness oi his body only ilie more concentrated his energies 
upon his mental pursuits. He continued to de- 
vour books with insatiable eagerness. But he made 
no progress in matlieir.atics. When he was com- 
mencing Euclid he came to the following axiom— 
** A hue is length without breadth,” “ How can that 
be?” said Coleridge; a lino must ha\e some 
breadth be it ever so thin.” This roused the mas- 
ter’s indignation ai the impertinence of the scholar, 
and the only answer that the poet got was a smart 
box on the ear. Coleridge used to maintain iliaf 
nmlhematics could not be a substitute for logic, 
much less for metaphysics. “ It does not,” he said, 
“ call forth the balancing and discriminating powers, 
but only requires attention, not thought or self-pro- 
duction.” 

He was so fond of metaphysics that even before 
his fifteenth year, he perpetually turned his con- 
versation on 

Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 

FLed fate, free will, foreknow! t^dge absolute. 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 

His simplicity in worldly matters, which he seems 
to have inherited from his father and which he cur- 
ried with him through life, was amusingly illustra- 
ted on his arrival at Cambridge, when a polite uphol- 
sterer inquired how he would like his room furnished. 
Just as you please, Sir, vi2is the reply. The artizaii 
when all was ready astonished and perplexed poor 
Coleridge with the amount of his bill. His fellow-stu- 
dents amused themselves while he was in attendance 
at the Lectures by stealing small portions of the tail of 
his gown until they shortened it to a spencer. Mr. 
Coleridge I Mr. Coleridge! said the lecturer, when 
will you get rid of that shameful gown ? “ Why, Sir” 
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said Coleridge, turning his eyes over his shoulders, 
I think Tvegot rid of the greatest part of it already.*’ 
Having no taste for mathematics* which form so pro- 
minent a branch of education at Cambridge, he gave 
up all hope of College honors, and in the year 1793 
lie suddenly went to London, where without the 
means of supporting himself and in great perplexity 
and distress of mind, he noticed a bill posted on a 
wall, Wanted a few smart lads for the l.^th, El- 
lioli's Liiiht Dragoons.” He at once entered as a 
soldier under the name of Comberbacli. He was 
in delicate health, and was unable to clean his 
liorse’s heels, as the stooping posture occasioned a 
pain at the pit of his stomach accompanied with 
sickness. His fellow-soldiers used to work for him 
and he repaid them for their trouble by writing all 
their letters to their wives or sweet-hearts. He at- 
tracted the notice of one of his officers by a Latin sen- 
tence which he had written on the wall of the sttiblc. 
It w»as lu t long before a fellow student recognized 
him and persuaded him to return to Cambridge which 
he soon left again for ever. About this time he con- 
tracted a friendship with Robert Southey, with whom 
he dciormined to commence a literary career. 
Southey and I '* 'vere acquainted with a bookseller 
at Bristol of the name of Cottle who advanced Cole- 
ridge thirty pounds tor his first volume of poems 
w’hich was published in 1794, and promised him a 
guinea and a hulf for every hundred lines he might 
compose. This w'as but miserable payment for iin- 
inorial verses — not four-pence a line ! Even poor 
Goldsmith, was better paid. He received balf- 
a-crown a line for the effusions of his delightful 
muse. It would 1 ® pleasant to know the propor- 
tionate profit of each line of the Traveller and 
Deserted Village that has gone into the pockets 
of the booksellers. Milton’s yjiiblisher gave him 
only five pounds for his Paradise lost with a pro- 
mise to double it, after the sale of tliirteen hun- 
dred copies of the first editionf. When Dr. Wolcol 
drank a bottle of wine at a Publisher’s, he called it 
Authors^ Blood. It must be confessed, however, that 


* Few poets have. Alfierl tried in vain to acquire the ele- 
ments of mathematics. He could never understand the 4th 
proposition of Euclid. He had, he said, ** a completely anti- 
GTCometrical head .** 

t He was to give five pounds more after the sale of the 
same number of the second edition, and another five pounds 
after the same sale of the third. Milton received altogether 
ten pounds, and his widow to whom the copyright devolved 
sold all her claims for eight pounds. In the life of Milton at 
page xzviii. right hand column isth line, for sooo copies read 
3600. 


there are several of the leading publishers of this 
day who know how to exercise a noble generosity, 
and who have incurred considerable losses in a bold 
and liberal, spirit of adventure. Many of them are 
men of taste and literature themselves. Coleridge 
soon became intimately acquainted with Lamb 
and Wordsworth. In 1795 he married a Miss Sarah 
Fricher to whose sister Edith Fricher his friend 
Southey was married about the same time. Cole- 
ridge’s marriage was not altogether a happy one, and 
his lady lived chieffy with his sister under Southey’s 
roof. The last nineteen years of Coleridge’s exis- 
tence were passed in the iamily of Dr. and Mrs. 
Gilman who were to him what the Unwins were to 
Cowper. lie had contracted a dreadful habit of 
using large quantities of opium, and he was as weak 
and helpless as a child in his attempts to conquer 
this unfortunate propensity. He originally took 
opium to deaden pain, and at last craved it as a 
necessary of life. His sense of such deplorable 
weakness and his vain struggle to get the better of it 
almost crazed his bruin, lie himself looked upon it 
as a case of mental derangement, and wrote to a friend 
to say that he wished to place himself in a private 
roadhouse. He was conscious of such an utter impo- 
tence of volition that he wished to put himself under 
a restraint that might enable him to get rid of so 
unfortunate a habit. When so fine a mind as that of 
Coleridge could be thus subdued, weaker men ought 
indeed to pause and tremble before they put them- 
selves under the sway of a dangerous habit. After 
many years of pain and debility, his life too much 
resembling a troubled dream, this extraordinary man 
received bis dismissal from the world on the 25th 
of July, 1834. 

It is now the fashion to speak of Coleridge’s genius 
with unlimited laudation, though a few years ago he 
shared largely in the ridicule and conttimely that 
were showered upon what has been styled, very 
absurdly, the Lake School of poets*. To this day 
the severities of our larger reviews respecting these 
writers are echoed by the great mass of readers, and 
though the critics themselves have become entirely 
ashamed of their profane scoffings at true genius, 
and are now on a totally new tack, they have not 
erased from the minds of their elder readers the 
impression of their recanted creed and repented 
witticisms. Thus we find the critics now worship- 
ping the once ridiculed Wordsworth as if he were a 


* Because two or three of the fraternity resided near the 
Lakes in the north of England. 
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demi-god, but the majority of their perplexed readers 
cannot yet get rid of the idea, that he is a miserable 
scribbler who whines about Betty Foy and u blind boy 
in a washing tub. It will be a long while, perhaps, 
before the mob of readers come up with the critics 
again, and by that time the latter will in all proba- 
bility take another turn, and put their followers as far 
out as ever. At present the great and glaring error of 
our public criticism, is its indiscriminate and unqua- 
lified idolatry of all who have the least claim to the 
admiration of their fellows on the score of genius. 
This cannot last. Nor is there any chance of this sys- 
tem gaining precisely the same degree of support from 
the public, as that which put the crowd in their own 
imagination above the* most gifted spirits of the tune. 
It flattered the vanity of the meanest reader to find, 
that he could join in the laugh against a Wordsworth 
or a Shelley ; but fools, though they are plentifully 
endowed with self-conceit, have \ery little admiration 
to spare for their superiors. They soon get tiied of 
the worship of greatness ; and there is a spice of ill. 
nature in the hearts of most men, which secures to 


of society, and it is an argument against a man's 
reasoning powers, when he finds that not u soul can 
fully comprehend him. This is nearly the case with 
Coleridge and of most of the German metaphysicians 
whom he has so unsparingly plundered, for Cole- 
ridge, strange to say, is an audacious plagiarist and 
has repeated verbatim whole pages from foreign 
writers. Many intelligent persons have tried, over 
and over again, to get through ids series of Essays 
entitled The Friend, and always found themselves 
lost in ail impenetrable mist. It is absurd to attempt 
the getting rid of this objection by the old witticism, 
that Coleridge is not obliged to furnish his reader 
with an understanding ; because the defect is not 
in the reader's mind but in the author's stj le. In the 
Essays alluded to, heespeciall) avows his intention of 
simplifying his arguments, and renderim; himself ])0- 
pular and intelligible ; but ifsuch was his honest in- 
tention hisfuilure is extiaordinary. It will not do to say 
that he goes so far into the mysteries of things, that 
none of his fellow-creatures can follow him. No man 
can really penetrate into legions so remote and strange 


the skilful satirist a large number of willing readers. 
“ In the misfortunes of our best friends,” says Roche- 
foucault, ** we always find something that does not 
displease us.” Another change will ere long come 
over the criticism of the day, because it cannot, on 
its present system, secure the sympathy of the 
multitude, and because modest truth must at last 
force its way, and check the absurd extravagance of 
many of our periodical criiics, in their specula- 
tions upon men of genius. One of the leading Re- 
views (a periodical conducted with real talent) has 
lately been straining all its energies to convince the 
public that Coleridge, the poet, is the greatest philo- 
sopher of modern times, Jeremy Beniham excepted ; 
and it draws a parallel between these two eminent 
men, who are as opposite as the poles asunder, in all 
intellectual attributes. The reviewer talks of the 
vast influence of Coleridge’s metaphysical specula- 
tions on the character of the age, while the real fact 
is, that not half a dozen persons can understand 
them. Ills thoughts are veiled under such a fantodiic 
cloud of words, and they are in themselves of such 
a confused and dream-like nature, that it is impossi- 
ble they should ever exercise any palpable influence 
on the opinions of his fellow-men. He himself was 
perfectly conscious of the obscurity of his prose style, 
and used to endeavour but in vain to be more popu- 
lar and distinct. He whose own mind is perfectly 
clear^ can generally make himself understood by all 
men who are not greatly below the average intellect 


that it ii impossible for language lo convey a distinct 
idea of llieia to others. There is not such an ine- 
quality of mind amongst us as would admit of this 
invidious dibtinciioii. Does Coleridge dive farther 
into the innermost depths of u great question than 
Lord Bacon ! And yet Bacon makes himself perfectly 
well understood by all men of moderate cajiaciiy ; 
and the reusou is, that his own mind is clear, and he 
can, iht'iefore, readily reflect a distinct image of it 
Oil the minds of others. Even Jeremy Beiithani, 
the idol of the Reviewer, will furnish us with an apt 
illustration of our argument. He is really a jiro- 
found thinker; but then Ins thoughts are distinct 
and logical, and, though his style is inelegant, 
it is not difficult to apprehend his meaning. There 
is a very absurd and reprehensible disposition in 
the present day, lo lake obscurity as a sign of 
depth. Is the transparent diction of David Hume 
an indication of a shallow mind ? The fact is, 
that any one man, however gifted, goes in reali- 
ty so short a distance beyond his fellows in the 
discovery of moral truth, that a philosopher is some- 
times reluctant to give a plain statement of his pro- 
gress. Strip the mystical philosophy of its gorgeous 
cloud-garments, and there is scarcely a man of com- 
mon understanding who would not instantly and 
thoroughly understand it. An obscure author, who 
is not purposely obscure, loses himself quite as of. 
ten as the reader does. If a perfectly clear-minded 
and clear-spoken person were to make himself roaster 
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Coleridge’s philosophy, and be culled upon, in a 
mixed company, to give the pith of it, the hearers 
would probably wonder that so mucli had been made 
of it. The present affectation of profurjdity and the 
])ractice of disguising familiar ideas in mysterious 
language ought assuredly to I jo discouraged. If a 
man has a new or profound thought, let him commu- 
nicate it in the clearest diction he can command, and 
not endeavor to magnify it by a mist of strange and 
cabalistic words. Trutli will bear nakedness and open 
daylight, and is none the better for this dusky masque- 
rade. Any ui’sophicated reader who takes up a mo- 
d<“rn f>hilo'»o])liical speculation, discovers that he has 
to Icain a new langnage. He cannot make his way 
through ihe thick darkness, and is di^liearlened by a 
painful sense of ins own want of comjirchension. 
There is a trickery ainl quackery in all this, that i» 
utterly unworthy of men of real talent. They &»lioidd 
put il^lde tiie conjurer aud inouiitebank, and Ut us at 
oiK'e inte liie seciel of their iiobliuins. Unhappily 
ihe rage for inetapliNsical obscurity is uoi coiiiiiie<l 
to [»rost‘. NVe Imnc it also iu pociiy. Ut adeis who 
I'uii luuh rstund Sbukespeave and Mihoti, tiud some 
i>f tin poets of the pre.sfiit day beyoud their coin- 
jiieheiisiou. T' . * affected obscurities will pass 
aw'ay as rapidl\, and be at last as nuicli despisca by 
all men of buuud judgment, as the <[uibbles and 
conceits of Donne and Cowley. 

Uiidoubiedly C’uleridge was a moral speculator ol 
no ordinaiy rank, but his imagiuutioii too often led 
him to sail Uj on a sea of clouds. 11 is poetry spoiled 
his ineiajdiNsics and his metaphysics someiimes 
spoiled his jioetry. Hut wdicn he eoiidesceiuled to be 
simple and distinct .’e was mi admirable author both 
in prose iiiid verse, ^^oth^llg cun be more chaste, 
d('lic.ate and delightful than his little poem of 
Gencriccc. No love-poetry in the language so ex- 
quisitely blends the reality of nature with an 
angelic purity and s^iirituality. I'iie AncicrU 
ner is a wonderful production, and is a noble 
specimen of the author’s powers of imagination. 
Chrislahel, which Hyron pronounced a singularly wild 
and original poem, was left unfinished by the author, 
and is therefore scarcely to be regarded as a fit sub- 
ject for criticism. It is stained undoubtedly with 
some puerilities, anil a great deal of affectation, but 
even in its fragmental state it bears many beautiful 
touches of the poet’s peculiar genius, llis rhymed 
effusions are exquisitely harmonious, but his blank 
verse, is occasionally deficient in spirit and compact- 
ness. This is the fault, indeed, of nearly all the bluiik- 
verse of the present day. No late poet, with the 
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exception of Lord Byron, has written condensed and 
vigorous blank-verse. Much of Wordsworth's and 
Southey’s would read like diffuse and easy prose, if 
printed in a prose form. 


MRS. IJEMANS. 

Mrs. IIf.mans w^as the daughter of a respectable 
merchant of the name of Browne. She was born in 
Duke Street, Liverpool, on the 25th of September, 
1794. As a child she was admired for her extreme 
beauty, mid she very early exhibited irreat quickness 
mid delicacy of feeling. “ 'I’liat child, said a lady 
ill ^peakillg of her in her presence, “ is not made for 
happiness; her colour comes and goes too fast.” 
The young poetess, herself, never forgot the remark 
and it often llircw a cloud upon her prospects. Slie 
bceau to write verges in her seventh year. In her 
thirteenth year ^lie publUhed her first volume of 
poems. An uiikiud review of them so affected her that 
slie was confined to her ht d for several days. She 
was married to Captain Hemans of the Kind’s army 
in the year HD 2. The union w’us an unhappy one 
and a .separation took place in a very few years. Her 
husband went to Italy and troubled himself very little 
about his wife and children, and Mrs. Hemans soon 
found It nece.<.Nary to turn her poetical talents to ac- 
coiiiit by w riling for the moiitlily periodicals. She 
n.sed to obtain a guinea a page for her contributions. 
This» was considered good payment because volunteer 
poets are so abundant that poetry is rarely paid for at 
all by magazine proprietors. The first literary man 
of any emiueiice with whom she became personally 
acquainted was the amiable and accomplished Bishop 
lleber. Shelly attracted by the fame of her talents 
addressed a few letters to her upon philosophical 
subjects. These letters liave never been published. 
l« December, 1324, after a great deal of anxiety she 
succeeded, through the interest of the Rev. Mr. 
Milman, in biiiiging her tragedy of the Vespers 
nf Palermo on the stage. It was almost immedi- 
ately withdrawn as a total failure. It was after- 
wards produced in Edinburgh witli rather better 
success. Sir \\ alter Scott generously exerted himself 
in its favor. Mrs. Hemans, however, greatly mistook 
the character of Iier own mind when she imagined 
herself in the least degree equal to the production of 
a true tragedy. She was utterly deficient in the dra- 
matic faculty. It is unnecessary to follow the occa- 
sional publication in a collected form of her contri- 
butions to periodical literature. They secured her 
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not only fame in her native land, but very considerable 
favor in America. She received an offer from that 
country of a handsome income to conduct a perio- 
dical publication, but she gratefully declined it. She 
kept up a familiar correspondence with Dr. Channing, 
for whose writings she had the greatest admiration. 
She loved their pure and elevated tone, though she 
was far from embracing his Unitarianism. As her 
fame increased, Mrs. Hemans extended the circle of 
her literary friendships. She became acquainted with 
VVord&vvorth, James Montgomery, William Roscoe, 
Dr. Bowling, Jeffrey, Joanna Baillie, Miss Mitford 


are, had been either somewliat less in number or 
more varied in their tone, A critic would form a 
higher opinion of Mrs. Ileinans* powers, from the 
perusal of lialf a dozen of her poems than half a hun- 
dred. This praise, however, cannot be withheld from 
her, that no British poetess has wiitten verses of 
greater melody or refinement. There is perhaps 
more fancy in the writings of L. E. L. and infinitely 
more force in those of Joanna Baillie, and more sim- 
plicity and a deeper pathos in those of Mrs. Southey, 
but in correctness and grace of style she was without 
a rival m the li&t of Lady poets. 


and Mrs. llowitt. She visited Scotland in 1829 and j 
saw Walter Scott and the “ Scotii'«h Addison” the j 
venerable Mackenzie, who talked to her of llnme and ; 
Robertson and Gibbon, and many of their eminent { 
contemporaries. In 1830 she visited Wordsworth, 
with w'hom she w'as exceedingly delighted. She gives ; 
the following description of him in a letter to a | 
friend. | 

** I am charmed with Wordsworth, whose kindness to j 
me has qnite a «oodnng intluonce on mv spirits. Oh ’ j 
what relief, what hlessintj there is in tlic foelinc of adini- 
ration, when it can be freely poiire<l forth ' ‘ There is a 

daily beauty in his life,’ which i** in «ncli lovelv haimonv 
■with his poetry, that I am thankful to have witnew*u 
and felt it. He gives me a irood deal of Ill's society, j 
reads to nse, vvuIks with me, leads my iiony wlnn 1 riile, 
and 1 begin to taU witii him as a kind of palr/ual fiieml. 
I’lie whole of this mornini; he kiinlly pa-.^ed in leading to 
me a gieat deal fiom .Spenser, and afterwaids Ins own 
‘ I.aofiiamta,' my lavoiite * 'J'miern Ahhey/ and many 
of those noble «oniiei5 which yoii, like njyH*lt, enjoy so j 
much. Ills leading is very peculiar, hut to ear, de- 
lignlfi.l ; .“low, ‘solc'iiii, euvueitt in expre-ssion inoie than 
any 1 ever heard ; when ho reads or reciles in the open ■ 
air, hi-j deep ricii toncfc' seem to proceed trom a spiiil- | 
voice, and belong to ine religion ot the place *, they har- 
moiiize so fitly wiiii t'ne thrilling tone of wood's and watei- 
falls. His fcxprfc“ 3 ion.s aie often strikingly poetical : * I 
w'ould not give up the nii“N,’ said he, ‘ that spiiituahze 
our mountains for all the blue skie-s ot Italy. 

Mrs. IkiTians died at Dublin May 16, 1835. The 
poetry of Mrs. Hemans ia always eregaiit, ttiider, or 
iaiicilul, but it ruiely di>]days any degree of force or 
origiiialiiy. It was iii lier slioit, graceful 1)1 ics that 
bei geuius was rnosl succta^ful, lor iii lier plays and 
longer poems iheie is a deliciency of tiuili and 
strfciJgHh that is absolute iy purnli;!. The smaller 
pieces, when peiused se})aiuiel\, ari'oid unqiiulifitd 
pleasure on accoimt of their feminine gr .ct* and ex- , 
quisite finish, but if read together in a colleciion, ' 
they are calculated to leave an impression of mono- , 
tony. We soon begin to think that she w'ould have | 
pleased us better if her productions, elegant as they 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 

Samufi. Roofrs was born in London in the year 
1702. His fatlier was an eminent banker and the 
poet succeeded him in tlie business, lie is what ]vocts 
seldom are, a man of wealtli, and he knows how to be 
at once hberul and prudent. V cry little of his private 
life is known, though he is now an old man and lias 
not only held a cons])icuous poMlion m literary 
society hiniself but has been associated wiili almost 
all the ineii of genius and distinction ot the la-^t half 
century. His first work was “ An Ode to Supvrstiiim 
and other poems." It was pnldished in 1786. Tiie 
Plea^nn s of Memnrif, the work by wliich he is best 
known, apjieared in 1702. His later works, Unman 
Lift and Itul^, have neiilicr inci eased nor lessened 
his reputation. The latter is perhaps the feeblest 
of his longer productions, being com]>osed in blank- 
verse which requires a force of style to which Rogers 
is unequal. 

Amidst all the changes of taste Rogers still pre- 
serves his station, which though not a very hi-h one, is 
by no meaii’* beneatli the ambition of a man of taste 
and vceniu.s. His poetry is usually polished with 
extraordinary care. It is said that scarcely a line of 
the PleaauKs if Manor ; remains in its original form, 
and that he .submitted the whole poem to the re- 
peated revision of his friends. Amongst the most 
active of his fiiendly critics was Richard Sharjie, the 
brilliant conversationist. The subject of tlie poem 
alluded to iSi a singularly liappy one, for it must inter- 
est all men. The poem itself is unquestionably distin- 
guished for the most exquisite tenderness and grace, 
thonuh it has not mncli power. It is modelled 
chiefly on tlie style of (joldsrniih, but Rogers is not 
a servile imitator, and he evidently speaks from liis 
own heart. 

I The life of Rogers, if it should ever be written 
! with fullness and freedom, will furnisli a rich treat 
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(0 the lovers of literary l)io;;raphy on account of ilie 
brilliant list of names associated with his own, and i 
in which he always lield an honorable place, lie 1 
cheered the deserted death-bed of Sheridati with all ; 
tliat money and friendship could bestow, and has | 
long been distinguished as a warm adnjirer of genius ; 
and a generous patron of the arts. ‘ 


REV. WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES. 

William Lisll Bow'les was born in the village 
of King’s-Suilon in Norihainpionsljire the ‘24ih ol 
Sepleniber, 1702. Ills fatlier was a clergyman. The 
poet in his fourteentli year was sent to U inchester 
school, \\ here lie greaily dislin-uislitd himself by Ins 
acqniu iiiLMits. Ur. Joseph W arlon was then the 
iiiasier, and Bowles was a favorite ])npil. He was 
eniereti ol Trinity College, Cainbiidge, v\lieie in 1702 
lie took ms demeo as master of arts, and his father 
dvin », soon afier^aids, he quitted Oxlbid, entered 
into Holy orders and obtained a curacy in Wiltshire. 
Jii 17d7 he married. Soon alierwards Lord Somers 
liini with a living lu Ciloiicesiershire. In 
UUi:i he was n <id a prebendary of Salisbury (’iihe- 
diid ; and Archbishop Moore presented him with the 
ILciory of liic-ndiill, W ilts, where he has resided €\cr 
since. He has taken great delight in the improvement 
of the Becir'ry and the grounds attached to it, and not 
being fond of gay and busy life, he enjovs himself 
like a ]5oel and a p'miosopher in an elegant reiire- 
inenl, eulnened b; the m.^Us of knidied associates. 
'J’he Marquis ol Lansdowiie and Thomas Moore are 
amongst Ins most . .timate friends. 

Bowles’s liist publication was a collection of four- 
teen Sonnel.s which were printed at Butli. Only a bun- 
dled copies were primed, but these were soon sold and 
the pi inter recommended a new edition of five hundred 
copies. A few mere sonnets were adiled. Tliey soon 
became popular and went ihrougli seven or eight edi- 
tions in a few years. The volume was introduced to the 
notice of ColcM-idge by his friend and school-fellow 
Middleton, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta. Coleridge 
was then in his seventeenth year. He was so enthusias- 
tically delighted wiili them that they weaned him for 
a wiiile from the intense study of metapliysics wliich 
hud absorbed all ids utiention. Most critics are now 
agreed to award these sonnets the prai.se of delicacy, 
grace, tenderness and hurinony, but they. have some- 
times a feminine querulousiiess of tone, an air of 
affectation and a want of force. Soon after the third 
iediiion of bis Sonnets was published Mr. Bowles’s 
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printer wrote to liim to say that two young genllemen 
had .spoken to him in terms of high commendation of 
his volume, and expressed a wish to have some poems 
printed in tlie same type and form. Those gentle- 
men were Southey and Mr. Love! his brother-in-law 
and poetictil associate. I'ifty years afterwards Sou- 
they visited Bowles for the first time. 

His Sonnets liave given a character to Bowles's 
reputation which lias not been much affected by Ids 
lonuerand more ambitious productions, of which The 
Mhsionun/ is the be^t. In 1807 he published an 
edition of Pope in ten volumes, and ventured some 
lemarks upon that poet widcli drew him into^a con- 
trovLT'iy with Loid Byron and several other eminent 
and able writers, over all of whom he seems to 
have obtained the victory. Thoiigli a writer vastly 
inferior to Lord Byron in the general powers of his 
! ndiul Bowles had certainly the advantage over him 
I in a sober critical disquisition’^. He was strangely 
ndsrepre.senlefl and misunderstood, in lids discussion, 
though he simply inuinlained the theory of Warton, 
that images drawn fioin nature, human and external, 
are more poetical per ie tlian those drawn from works 
! of art ainl uriiticiul manners. 

It may seem presumptiions to condemn the crili- 
I cal opinions of .such a man as J.ord By ion. But very 
. dull eves may discover spots in the sun, and very 
ordinary jiersons rnuy be alive to tlie faults of their 
; superiors. Let us give a specimen or two of his 
. arguments. 

“ I opposed/’ s.iys he, and will ever oppo-;e the 
robherv of ruin*! fiom Athens, to instinct the English 
in sculptioe ; hut why did 1 do so? I'lie rtiins are 
: as poetical in Piccadilly as they weic in the Parthenon, 

I hut tlie Parthenon and its rocks aie less so without them. 
Sucli i'.tlie poetry of art.’’ 

I To suppose these detached fragments of buildings, 
! as poetical in a confined and crowded court in Lon- 
: don, as in the place fioin which they were taken, 
j surrounded by picturesque and classical scenes and 
j associations, is manifestly erroneous. The same line 
j of argument w ould prove tliat a boat high and dry 
; in a dock-yard or in a carpenter’s warehouse is as 
poetical an object as the same boat when filled with 
bumnn beings, tossing on the stormy sea, or sleeping 
by sunset on a glassy lake. Works of art are not 
poetical per se, but as connected with external nature 
and human pus&ions. 

* Some of Bowles's later pamphlets on the same subject 
wcic in a less amiable spiiit. 
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** Mr. Bowles contends, that the pyramids of 

Egypt are poetical, because of ‘ the association with 
boundle.ss de^etts,’ and that a * pyramid of the .same 
dimensions would not be sublime in Lincobrs Inn Fields;* 
not bo poetical certainly ; but take away the pyramids, 
and what is the desert i” 

The desert would slill be poetical w’ithout the pyra- 
mids, but not so the pyramids without the desert. 
Mr. Bowles would readily admit that the takiiiu' away 
the pyramids would lessen the poetry of the desert, 
because the human asaociatious suo«4;ested by works 
of art would add greatly to the interest, of any scene- 
ry, however beautiful and poetical in itself. In the 
same yay the ocean in a storm is a strikingly poeti- 
cal object, but its poetry Jlj heightened by the asso- 
ciations of danger and sufleriiig connected with the 
sight of a ship. It is not the appearance of the mere 
planks or the mechanical constniciion of the ship, 
but the probable emotions and anxiciies of those on 
board, and the uncertainty of their fate, that touches 
the heart and awakens the imagination. 

‘'To tile question whether tlip desciiption ot a gaiiu' 
Vf cards be as poetical, suppoMtig tiie execution equal, 
description of a walk in a forest? it ruay be answer- 
ed, th materials are ceitainly not equal ; but tliat 

the artf^Y who has rendered a game of caids poetical, i- 
by fartl 

jie greater of tlie two. Itut all this ordciiiig of 
poets IS lourely arbitiary on the part of Mr. Bowles. 
There maj^ jj^ ditfeient oidci^ of po«*- 

try ; but «i|,g poet is alw'avs ranked according to liis 
execution, dccoidiiig to lii- branch of the ail.” 

Who does., ihe fullncy of tins t W ill any 

body maintain satire that was ever writ- 

ten is as poetipj^l as tlie best epic poem, or entitles 
the author to lluo game rank in literature. lie whose 
work IS the most i^^oetical is the best ]ioet, and not lie 
who exhibits the n.^g^ skill in treating unpoeticiil 
subjects. Dryden s Jlgalom and Achitophcl is as 
well bandied, perbapa as Mtltoii’.s Paradise Lost; 
Initwhicli prodiictioii % the most [loeticul, and which 
author is the grtide-sl '# |g i|,o author of the 

most excellent ionnel ^oal in rank to the author of 
the most excellent tiagVly? Certaiflly not. Diy- 
deii has said, that “ anl|j0pQ{(. Poem, truly such, is 
undoubttdiy lltfcgreate'tl^yQPl^ whicii llie soul of man 
is capable lo perlorni.’'/ (j^uld he have said this of 
ati epigram wiihout exciting a universal laugh A 

• Dr. South, however, asserted that aperfeet epi- 

gram is as difhcult as gpie poem, and Poiie \ci\ ju.stiy 
ridiculed him for it ui the Lu„eiad. 

How many Alart^jjj j,, pultciicy lo.st ' 

Else sure **^**®'' tt» our eternal praise 
In twice ten ^„,s,and rhyming iiight.s and ilav 
Had reared wrork, the all that mortal can. 

And masterpiece uf man. 


. poet who executes an inferior subject wiili uncom- 
mon skill is entitled to a place abo\e him who exe- 
cutes u sublime one in a mediocre manner; but when 
the cu'cution is equal, the subject decides the siijieri- 
orif3\ A lofty subject requires a greater gra'»p of 
niteilect and a more vigorous imagination than a 
i liurnbie one, and tlierefore the author of the l*aru~ 

: dise Lost or of the 'Fragedy of Macbeth woiiM always 
rank above the author of the most poetical desi.ip- 
• tioii of a game of curd.r» that was ever written, be- 
' caiiNe no human power could render it so eiuinently 
' poetical as tho'^e two immort il jirodui'iion^. Lord 
Bxron, however, very strenuously inaintaiii'J that 
“ the poet who ejcecate.s best is the highest, wliatever 
' Ins dcji.irtment’^’' Aiul what is still more strange 
! and mcou^islen^ afier its'^erling that there are no 
j ■‘‘orders’* m p'n-tiy, or that if lliere be. the pi'et is 
j rankeil by bis e\ecuti(ni not lii< subject, be elevates 
Lope aliove all other wnters of verse on ib(‘ ground 
of bis being the best tflncul poet, and eiliical peeliy 
being of the liigliesi lank. If T.oeke’s or BeJitbarii’s 
pro««e Ethics were put into the form of vei^e, tlav 
would, aeeordnig to this dicision, be liner poeii v tlmn 
I the works of Homer, Shakespeare or .Milton. T'lic 
j two last gr(*at names are not, it would ■•eem, amongst 
! Lord Byron’s favorites. “ Sliakespeare and MiIIcmi," 
j lie '•a^s, “ have bad ibeii ii.se and they will liave ibeir 
I di'clnie.” 1( some gieat convulsion were lo sweep 
I (^reat Britain lioin the kingdoms of the earth, lie 
I lliinks, ib.it the surviving world “ would siiatcli 
Pope from the wreck, and let the rest sink willi the 
people.'^ \\ bat do the gieat (b rman cntio, ibe 
! idoiateis of Sliakespeare, say to liii^ ? Pojk', coiili- 
! !iii?s Byron, “ is the moral poet of all civili/ation ; 

and as .sli<‘.b, let us boin* tiial he will one dtiy be the 
; uationul poet oj' niankuaC* ! ! ! J..ord Byron, is a 
j striking inslaiiee of the truth of llie remark that a 
: good poet may be an mdifi'eient critic. 

! Bowles’s latest iinblication appeared in 1837 . It 
; is entitled “ Secnes and Shadows of Daps Depot ted 
j with Poems from Youth lo Ap^e, //// the Rev. IP. L. 

! PioadtH.'* The volume ai'peuis to contain no poems 
' that hud not seen the light in Bowles’s previous 
i publications. The .xmlior’s very numeious alterulions 
I and corrections are worthy of particular notice, inas- 
I much as tiiey afford a remarkable illustration of the 
j danger of all attempts on the part of a poet to improve, 
i the warm effiiMons of his youth or middle life, in the 
winter of hi^ ugr. The alKaaiioiis aie any thing bat 

* A nii; Oy Morland ini(;!iL l>i’ as well iloiic as an angel by 
Raphael, but this wtiulrl not make the former artist entitled 
lo the .same rank amonerst iiuiiiters ns the latter. 
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improvements. When the public ear is once accus. 
tomed to the tone and diction of a poem, an altera- 
tion even for the better is oflen very ungraciously 
received, but when neither the sense nor the metre 
are in any way improved, or \\lien they are abso- 
lutely injured, nothing can be more repulsive to the 
reader or more unfortunate for the author. It may 
be as well to select a few examples of the manner in 
wliich Bowies has robbed his youthful Muse of some 
of her most attractive grn<;es. 

In a sonnet addressed to Time occur the following 
lines : — 

** () 'J’ime! who know*st a lenient hand to lay 
Softe.st on soriow*s wound, and slowly thence — 
Soothing to sad repose the weary sense — 

Stealei't the long -forgot ten pung away ; 

Thee, would 1 call my only hope at last. 

And think — when thou hadst diied the bitter tear 
That flow’d in vain o’er all my soul held dear, — 

I might look luick on youthful suff’*ring< 

To meet life's peaceful evening with a smile.” 

Ill tin original state of the above passage, instead 
of Time stealing a long-forgotten pang, (which as it 
is no p.».ni» at all, cannot be stolen) he was repre- 
sented, with far .r 're poetry and trutli, as stealing, 
un perceived, a Jiang greatly softened by his lenient 
hand. 

** T\\e faint pang stealest uiiperceived away,” 

Then again instead of tlie pleonasticul phrase of 
“ looking b'ick on youthful sufibrings paUf Bowles 
iiad for iiiaiiy years contented him:!elt with the fol- 
lowing far simpler sentence — 

” I may look back on every sorrow past, 

And meet life’s peaceful eveuiug with a smile.” 

The beautiful sonnet on the Bells at Ostend has bee'n 
injured in a similar manner. The following is a 
passage from it as it originally stood. 

** And now, along the white and level tide 
I'hey fling their melancholy music wide : 

Bidding me many a tender thought recall 
Of summer days and those delightful years 
When by my native stream in life's fair prime. 

The mournful magic of their mingling chime 
First waked my wondering childhood into tears.” 

For the lines in italics we now have 

“ Of happy hours departed, and those years. 

When from an antique tower ere life’s fair prime, &c.’' 

In a sonnet on the river Rhine, there are equally 
injudicious alterations. In the first edition was the 
following picturesque and pleasing passage. 
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On the sparkling Rhine 

We bounded, and the white waves round the prow 
In murmurs parted ; — varying as we go, 

Lo ! the woods open, and the rocks retire. 

Some convent’s ancient walls, or glistering spire 
’Mid the bright landscape’s track unfolding slow.” 

This has been altered and injured in the following 
maimer — 

“ When on the Rhine 

We sailed, and heard the waters round the prow 
In murmurs parting varying as«ve go, 

Hocks after rocks come forward and retire. 

As some grey conveul-wall, oi sunlit spire 
SlaIl^ up, along the banks uufulding slow.” 

Here the Rhine no longer “ sparkles f the bark no 
longer “ bounds f the waves no longer “ whiten.*' 
With what a torpedo touch is the original picture 
deadened ! Tlien again, instead of that elastic and 
animated line 

*• Lo ! the woods open, and the rocks retire,” 
we have one in which we are coldly informed, that 
the rocks with great formality successwely came for- 
ward and retired while all allusion to the opening 
woods is orniited. But to make amends for the stately 
gravity of the rocks, the old, grey, heavy convent- 
walls start up at once in a very lively and unexpect- 
ed style, instead of coming slowly into view as in the 
first descrijDtion, Towards the close of the same son- 
net we have these lines in the original : 

“ Thereon the woodland's side 
The shailo a y sunshine pours its streaming tide ; 

While hope enchanted with the scene so /air. 

Would wish to linger many a summer's day, 

Wor heeds how fast the prospect winds away,” 

This, unhappily, has not escaped the author’s rage 
for improvement, lie is determined not to let well 
alone. Here is what he considers the more perfect 
version : — 

There on the vineyard's side, 

The hiirsiing sunshine pours its streaming tide ; 
While grief forgetful amid scenes so fair. 

Counts not the hours of a long summer's day. 

Nor heeds how fast the prospect winds away,” 

The bold, but felicitous expression of shadowy 
sunshine, which a poet or a painter will at once 
readily compreliend as descriptive of the strong light 
and shade of woodland scenery on a fine day, is ex- 
changed for a comparatively commonplace and 
wortliless epithet, and which is particularly inelegant 
in its present position, where we have a tide or stream 
streaming, bursting and pouring, ' Then again instead 
of the lively and appropriate image of Hope, 
enchanted with the scene^ and desiring to linger in it 
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mnny a summer’s day, that agreeable personage is 
thrust away to make room, for Grief, wlio is quite 
out of her element in such a cheerful landscape; 
and the utmost that tlie poet can say of lier satisfac- | 
tion is, not that like Hope, she longs to linger there | 
through the summer, but that she does not actually 
count the hours ; and this is said in a line that is us 
prosaic and intiarmonious as its predecessor was 
smooth and pleasing. 

In a sonnet upen Evoiing there occurs another in- 
stance of the manner in which the author, with a per- 
verse ingenuity, destroys the effect of every liappy 
touch in the little pictures so beautifully executed by 
his own hand in earlier days : — 

“ Evening, as slow thy placid -^hade^ descend 
Veiling with gentlest hush, the landscape still 
The lonely hatt^cmeui and fa^ihesi hill 
Ahu uojd, I think of tiioae v\lio lu.ve no friend. 

Who now perhaps by meiducholy led. 

From the hroad blaze of duy, where pleasure flaunts* 
Retiling wander rnid tay lonely haunts 
Unseen,’' See. Ac. 

In the place of the third of the above lines, we 
have now 

The battlement, the tower, ilie farthest hill ; 
so that t!ie intere&ung and churact^ribtic circum- 
stance of tlie ijlittiilc of the acene, expre^ssed by the 
epithet loneli/ is taken away to insert a tower by the 
side of a batilement ! ft is true tliat there was a slight 
impropriety in tlie repttil.on of the word lonclj/ in ilie 
seventh line, and it w'as probably to avoid this liiat 
the unfortunate alteration was adopted. 


MISS JOANNA BAILLIE. 

Joanna Baillie was born at IJoihwcll m Scot- 
land, in 17G4. Her father w'as a clerjynmn, and 
her mother wa< ’er to the celebiated Pliysician';, 
John and V\ i’.ha a Hunter. The disliiiguUhed Dr. 
Mathew Bifdlie uii'- Miss Baillie’s brother. She has 
spent ino^t ^ifher life in or near London. For many 
years she has resided at Hampstead. No roa- 
leiials for a memoir of her life are yet available. The 
first volume of her series of Plays, in which she has 
attempted to delineate the stronger passions of the 
mind, was published in 1798, the second in 1802, 
and the third in 1812, The miscellaneous plays ap- 
peared in 1804. No Britisli female has written such 
vigorous poetry as Miss Baillie’s. Her genius is 
masculine ; but in private life she has all the qualities 
that peculiarly adorn her sex. In 1806 Sir Walter 


Scott was introduced to her by Mr. Sotheby the trans- 
lator of Oberutt. An affectionate and lasting friend- 
ship was the result. In 1808 she revisited Scotland and 
spenrsome weeks under the Northern Minstrel's roof. 
When Scott was asked what he ihoiiglit of his own 
genius in comparison with that of Burns, he replied 
“ There is no comparison wdiutever — weouglit not to 
be named on the-same day. If you wish lo speak of 
^ a real poet, Joanna Builiie is now the highest genius 
^ of our country." He gave Terry, the actor, a letter 
i of lutrodiiciioii to Miss Builiie, accompanying it with 
! llie remark that he would like lier greatly us “ slie has 
. all the simplicity of leal genius. ’* Scott afterwards 
. wrote to tell him that he had pleased Miss Builiie 
j “ veiy much both in public and in society, and 
I thouuh not fastidious, she is not, I ihiuk, pailicularly 
'■ la>ish of applause cither way. A most valuable 
person is she, and as warm-hearted as brilliant." 

Miss Bailiie’s Pla\s are \ery powtuful and admi- 
ruhic pioJuctions, though not essentially diamutical. 
Tlie most popular of these and j)erha])S the best is 
! the tra.>'dy o\' De Montford, In a notice of Miss 
: Builiie It would be unfair to omit Sir Walter Scott’s 
poetical compliment to her genius, even though it 
is a little too extravagant. 

** ■ - The notes tiiat rung 

. From the wild harp, winch silent hung 
By s.hcr Avon’s holy shore, 

'1 ill twice a liundred years rolled o’er ; 

\V hen she, the bold Enchantress, came, 

. V* ith fearie'^H hand and lic.^rt on flame ! 

From the pale willow snatched the treasure 
! Anti swcDt it With a kindred measure, 

Till Avtfh' sv\ans while rung the grove 
With Montionl’s hate and Basil’s love, 
j Awakening at the in-^pired htrain 

Deemed their own IShakespeare lived again." 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

William Wordsworth, who is descended from a 
respectable family in Cumberland, was born at Cocker- 
mouth in that county on the 7ih of April, 1770. At 
the age of eight years he was sent to Hawkesworth 
school in J.^ancashire. Ills brother Dr. Christopher 
Wordsworth, the author of some letters on the Greek 
definitive article and a work on the subject of the 
authorship of Icon Basilik^, was educated at the same 
school. Dr. Wordsworth is now master of TriQity 
College, Cambridge. The poet was removed to the 
University of Cambridge in 1787, where he was ma- 
triculated a student of St. John’s. He remained long 
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enough to take his Bachelor’s degree. Before he took 
his final leave of the University he made a pedestrian 
tour through France, Savoy, Switzerland and Italy. 
He was at Paris at the commencement of the French 
Revolution and was acquainted with many of the 
leaders of the Revolutionary party. He lodged for 
awhile under the same roof with Brissot. In 1797 he 
resided at Alfoxden near Nether Stowey in Somersti- | 
shire. Here he became acquainted with Coleridge, 
and joined with him in the plan of a volume of L}ii- 
cal Ballads. In 1798 he visited Cennany wlie.e lie 
joined Colei idge. Tlie two poets revisited that coui iry 
together tlnrty years afterwards. In 1800 Woruswurth 
settled at Grasmere, a small village in U cstniorolunci 
fioiii whence he removed to his present le-'idence at 
Rydal. Jn 180.3 he married Miss Mary lliitchni^on, 
the duu:hier of a merchant at Penrith. Two som-. and 
a daughter are the produce of tins union. lur. 
Wordsvvoilh is said m jioml of fortune to enjoy an 
elegant sndiciciicj He has received liom govern- | 
merit, through the interest of the Karl ol Lons- 
dale, the ijppoinlmeiit of the Collector of ^Mamp''. 

Wordswovtli’s kngest and most amlntun.s \\o:U 
•the blank verse poem entitled, The iixeanion, vvlmh, 
however, ho ha ’''ft unfinished. It has laen mote 
seveiely ridiculed and more lavislily j^raiscd than any 
other work of ^ ibod 

it as 

A cluni«.> frowsy poem called the Lxciirsiou, 

M rii iri a inaLiier tliat is iny aviasiOii, 

Jeffrey commenced a notice of it in tlie Ldmburgh 
Review with tlie quaint exclumui on of “ 
never do !” Other critics have pronovinced it a werk 
worthy of Milton. It has bcc!i the fate of Woids- \ 
worth to meet with no public notice lliat has not tlie ‘ 
air of idolatry or insult, lie has found that there is 
^^<io mid-air in modern criticism. “ Its gemrou'» ^ 
ardor no cold medium knows.'’ A favoied poet is a ^ 
Shakespeare or a Milton ; an unfavored one, a ! 
ineie driveller. General principles or a fair balancing 
of merits and defects, are never thought of. It 
seems the purpose of every critic to raise his 
author to the skies, or hurl him down to bottomless 
perdition. 

Wordsworth is a true poet ; but he is not of tliat 
order of genius which compels all men of whatever 
variety of taste or temperament to recognize its power. 
Though Milton is not a popular poet, no reader of 
the Paradise Lost, who possesses the least critical 
discrimination can fail to feel that he is under the 
influence, of a mighty and majestic mind. He may 
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find his progress through the poem somewhat weari- 
some, because his own faculties are strained to the 
highest pitch in following the flight of so sublime 
an intellect, and the great majority of Milton's 
admirers are inclined to second the remark of Dr. 
Johnson, that the perusal of the Paradise Lost is 
a duly ratlier than a pleasure. “ It is one of 
tlicse books,” says the same critic, “ which a reader 
Ijiys down without any vvisli to take up acain." 
Lord Byron used to say that lie hJti not read Milton 
"iMcc h‘s bovliood, and he ceriai.dy seems to have 
laid little reli-li for our greatest ]jocts, and was by no 
nieaii'* a riisciiiniiiaiing critic with respect to their 
ivci.l'ar Tr.ciit'., fur he preferred Pope to Shakespeare, 
and culled ll»e divine author of the Fairy Queen, (the 
poet’.', poet,) “ a t/./// /t/Zo/a.” He told a friend on 
It tortiin^ a copy of Spenser, ihat “ (hal he could see 
i.i hhu.” Perhap'' lie could not; though for 
the ciedit of iusovY'i taste it vvonldliave been as well if 
he h.id bi er. coiM^iiumctiiivc. Tlic poet vvho may 
be culled the ‘poclof the vvojkI, iz ^Vlllulm Shakespeare, 
lie f.i.'C mates alt i !usses, because his mind is many- 
s..hd, and ho represents humanity in all its phases. 
Woids'.vortli li us been compared to Milton, but he is 
no mere eutnied to tins compliment than Pope is to 
iIk' rank of Sliukespoare. \\ ordsvvorth is, not a poet 

of the very liJghe>t Older, lie is as decided an egotist 
as ILioii hiniseir, and no mere egotist was ever a 
poet ol the tiisi rank. All his poems are moods of 
ho» own mind,'* and lie seems to know as little of the 
nil. ids ot oilicr men as if in the wide universe lie liad 
.to-'l alone. He is oi small nileilecluai stature com- 
pared vMiii tlie myriad-minded Shakespeare — and who 
li, not 1 but he is also injured by being brought into 
contact with John Milton, who, though a man of 
might, dnl not so bestride the world as llie wondrous 
Bard of .Avon, llis mind was of a narrower range ; 
though it seems a bold thing to speak of Milton with 
even coinpuraiife dispraise. Tlioiigli he dwarfed all 
other poets by Ins colossal height, he loses sometimig 
of bis glory by the side of Shakespeare. Milton excel- 
led, it is true, in \.\\e sublime, (which is the first quality 
of poetry) but he could not, like Shakespeare, play on 
every string of the human heart with equal facility. 
Shakespeare was perhaps not Jess sublime tiian 
Milton, when he aimed at elevation, and he w'as supe- 
rior in every other element of poetic genius. I'iiere 
was no limit to bis powers. Wit, fancy, ima- 
gination — touches of tenderness or terror, flashes of 
merriment that set the theatre in a roar-r-the loftiest 
wisdom or the wildest freaks— “ each scene of many- 
coloured life*’ — are all to be met with iii his varied 
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and wondrous pages. His works are a mirror of the 
world. Milton is truly great in his single depart- 
ment ; but he is not the rival of Shakespeare, who 
concentrated in his single mind all tlie diversified 
excellencies of human genius. 

Wordsworth has quite as many faults os a poet 
as Lord Byron and Thomas Moore, and they are 
upon the whole of a more offensive description. 
Byron's egotism for example, is at least manly, and 
expressed with nelK’ous eloquence, but W’ordswortli's 
is sometimes at once puerile and pompous. If 
Thomas Moore’s thoughts are less profound, they are 
offered with no airs of assumption, and his verse is 
invariably neat, ingenious, polished and harmonious. 
W’^ordsworlh seems to imagine that he may place un- 
limited reliance upon his genius alone, forgetting that 
a man*s inspiration is not always upon him. It 
may be taken for granted that he is under this melan> 
choly mistake, from the circumstance of bis pouring 
out all his miscellaneous thoughts without selection, 
good, bad and indifferent, just as they occur, and 
satisfying himself with the most bare and prosaic col- 
loquial language. He has lately printed a volume of 
upwards of four hundred and thirty sonnets. Now if 
there is any one class of poems that requires more care- 
ful selection and concentration of thought than an- 
other, it is this ; and if every sonnet in the collection 
were struck out of it that is deficient in the polish, 
l>omt, unity and closeness which are essential to that 
form of verse, the volume would be sadly reduced in 
its dimensions. The prominent fault of Wordsworth | 
is a want of force and precision . He is often more 
diffuse and feeble that one should have supposed 
possible in a genuine poet ; and the worst of it is, that 
he is not satisfied to let a simple common-place pass 
at its true value ; but ushers it forth with the air ot a 
philosophical discovery. Tliere is a strained em- 
phasis upon trifles. If Mr. Wordsworth would 
write only when the true inspiration is upon him, 
or would permit some judicious friend to draw 
his pen through every line that is unworthy oflfSs 
genius, be would meet with a very different recep- 
tion from the general reader, who will rarely tfike the 
trouble to search for thinly scattered fruit in a vast 
mass of foliage. Byron and Moore and Campbell 
and Rogers are more popular, partly bec,ause they 
are more equal writers. They never fall strikingly 
below the level of their genius. VVe may take up at 
hazard any one of their poems, however long or short, 
and regard it ^ a tolerably characteristic specimen 
of whftt they could produce ; — but Wordsworth too 
often writes in a style that might justify a person who 


was but partially acquainted with his works in pro- 
nouncing him a singularly feeble thinker, and a 
mediocre versifier. H is warmest admirers would hesi- 
tate to give a randmn specimen of his manner, because 
if he is the best poet living he is also the worst In 
his happier hour he surpasses every other poet of the 
present day. We find in his pages, what we do not 
find elsewhere in the poetry of these times, those pro- 
found thoughts and golden images which when once 
met with leave an indelible impression on the mind. 
They breathe an air of immortality. He is a poet 
that every tme thinker must love if he will only take 
the trouble to understand him. No imaginative 
writer of modem times has made a greater impression 
on the leading intellects of his country, and while the 
mob of readers confine their attention to his very 
obvious faults, and ridicule an intellect that is as 
much above their own as the stars are above the 
earth, the refined and ingenuous student is enchanted 
with the almost angelic purity of the poet's senti- 
ments, the richness and delicacy of his fancy, his 
fine appreciation of truth and beauty, and the felicity 
of those occasional passages in which the most exqui- 
site images are embodied in the happiest and most 
harmonious words. Compared with ilie Jiuest parts 
of Wordsworth, some of our most popular poets of 
later times seem either vulgar and melodramatic, 
or finical and meretricious. Some of his contem- 
poraries are infinitely better fitted to delight the 
public in general ; because they do not seek ex- 
clusively to please those who love thought and 
poetry for their own sake, but give striking narratives 
that may excite the most prosaic reader ; because too 
they never shock him with gross inequalities, and 
always pay him the compliment of doing their best. 
They often seem better poets than Wordsworth, but 
when the latter is at his noblest elevation, he mounts 
into higher and purer regions, and leaves all his con- 
temporaries far behind him. 

ll must be conlessed, that Wordsworth is too ex- 
clusive m his taste, and occasionally carries an excel- 
lent principle to an extreme almost as pernicious as 
the error to which it is opposed. He is so thoroughly 
disgusted with the vapid common-places of the imi- 
tators of the French School, that he thinks he cannot 
(ret too far from their models. lie would rather speak 
like a clown than a Rosa Matilda. Of two evils he 
would choose what he thinks the least. But though 
there is a medium between the diction of the barn and 
the boudoir which he has sometimes missed, and in 
bis eagerness to avoid an old and popular error has 
fallen into a new and a repulsive one, he is not to be 
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characterized by liis few failures, but by liis general 
success. His expressions are plain, but not coarse, 
lie maintains, and with abundant reason, that lan- 
guage need not be vulgar, because it is simple and 
unpretending. He has chosen humble subjects, and 
endeavoured to assimilate his language to the real 
language of men in ordinary life. He feels that 
nothing human can be too lowly for the purposes of 
poetry, and that natural thoughts are best expressed 
in natural language. His thoughts, though clear, are 
profound, and oiten most pliilosophical and original 
when they, appear mo«:t trite and obvious to vulgar 
ap|)rehensioti. It has been Justly observed that there 
is often an internal power, with an absence of exter- 
nal ornamtiU, in his poetry, which is not to be found 
in that of any otlier living writer; and this accounts 
for the iiidirt'erence of the sn])crticial reader, and 
tlie ciithuMa'^m upjiruachiiig almost to udorutioii 
with which he is regarded by many of tliose wlio 
can truly appreciate the ‘‘ art divine.*’ ords- 
wortb is not likely to become a very popular poet, 
though poit’ons of his writings will ])robably hereufier 
be more extensively known and be belter understood 
by ordinary readers tlmii they lye at present. Many 
of his line ajihorisms, and some of his more obvious 
beauties of thougiit and style, have already been fa» li- 
Itmr/ed to the ])ub]ic mind by repeated quotation. 
Tlie more frequently Wordswortli’s productions are 
studied by refined readers the more they are admired. 
Geniiiue pvieiry is never stale; every new perusal is 
aceompsuiied wi:h a fresh delight and an additional 
store of pleasant associations. Those, however, who 
can really enjoy the pure spirit of poetry, wholly un- 
mixed with baser matter, form a very .small class in- 
deed. To make it popular without the aid of narra- 
tive, it is necessary to season it highly with glittering 
conceits, turgid truisms, and strong excitements. 

The majority of critics estimate more highly the 
value of contemporary applause as an iiidicution of 
future fame than general experience warrants. If 
sale alone were a criterion of the value of a work, 
some of the meanest and most detestable books 
that were ever written, would ranl^ as high as any 
thing that has yet proceeded from the noblest pens. 
Before we look upon immediate applause as the 
slightest argument in favor of a wiiier's perform- 
ances, there are other circumstances that should be 
taken into consideration,— tlie subject — the author’s 
style— and the character of the age. There are some 
subjects that in their own nature are so attractive to 
large classes of readers, that the feeblest handling 
cannot well abate their influence, particularly if Uiey 
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are brought forward at the proper season. There are 
other topics, on the contrary, that cannot be rendered 
widely popular by the greatest genius. Sometimes 
mere novelty of subject will do more for an author’s 
temporary success than the greatest merit of style or 
thought. Tliey who maintain that popularity is the 
test of merit should reconcile the vast success of 
Scott’s poetry on its first publication, when he was 
looked upon as the English Homer, with the compa- 
rative neglect with which his metrical tales are now 
treated. If they were great poems on their first pub- 
lication, they must be equally meritorious now, 
though their populuriiy has passed aw'ay. If 
any man were to publish at this day poems of similar 
character and equal merit, they would hardly run 
through a single edition. The whole world at one 
time esteemed Scott a greater poet than VVordsworlh, 
but who thinks so now ? Opinions Imve changed, but 
the poetry of these authors is just what it was before. 

There is a class of works for which an immediate 
but not permanent popularity is natiirnlly expected, 
while there are others for which no popularity, but a 
slowly-coming though lasting fame, is all that is 
ever looked for or desired. If we glance over the 
records of literature, we shall meet with the titles of 
innumerable books that, in their brief day, were 
eagerly devoured by the whole reading world, but 
which are now utterly forgotten ; or if occasionally 
met with and perused, are thrown away again with a 
deep feeling of disgust, and tn expression of astonish- 
ment that they should ever have given satisfaction to a 
single human being. Great authors have rarely been 
popular, because they have gone beyond the age or 
beyond the general intellect. Bacon and Milton were 
never popular, and never will be. They are truly 
interesting only to thinkers and men of imagination^ 
and these form the fit audience though few. On the 
authority of the critics the multitude have faith in 
these gods of intellect. They blindly worship them 
from a sense of duty and not from any impulse of 
affection. The history of literature furnishes us with 
comparatively so few instances of contemporary po- 
pularity being succeeded by a permanent fame, and so 
many of a sudden blaze of success being as suddenly 
extinguished, and of neglected merit forcing its way 
slowly into lasting distinction, that it is highly un- 
philoBophical to draw any positive conclusions from 
the public reception of new works. 

Wordsworth is not an Epic poet, nor has he the 
Dramatic faculty*. The “ Excursion,” is a mere re- 


* He has written a play, but has not puMisbed it. 
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cord of (he moods of Iiis own mind. The dramatis 
personas are shadows. The dialogue is sustained 
entirely by one person, and that person is the author. 
The poem is in fact an eloquent soliloquy. One 
portion of Wordsworth’s works forms a strange con- 
trast to the rest. Though in his Lyrical Ballads he 
affects a quaker-like plainness and .humility, in his 
poems of a metaphysical or of a contemplative cha- 
racter there is a solemn and sustained elevation both 
ofst)le and sentiment, lie may be called both a 
philosophical and a pastoral poet. Ilis characteris- 
tics are profound thought and a passionate love of 
nature. 

We read the works of Wordsworth with a cairn 
delight, and a personal veneration for the author. 
There is something so exquisitely pure and pastoral 
in all that w'e hear of his daily life, that he realizes 
our most ideal conception of the poetical character. 
He lives in serene and thoughtful gladness, amidst 
groves, and lakes, and mountains, and seems as inti- 
mately associated with nature as the birds that charm 
him with their song’s. He pays, indeed, an occa- 
sional visit to the crowded city, but hurries eagerly 
back again to his native haunts. Tiiere is the same 
avoidance of all contact with artihcial life, in his per- 
sonal habits as in his poetry. There is an Arcadian 
simplicity and quietude in both. 


• 

JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

James Montgomehy was born at Irvine, in Ayr- 
shire, on the 4th of November 1771. His parents be- 
longed to the church of the United Brethren, com- 
monly called Moravians, and the poet is of the same 
sect. He was placed at an early age in a Moravian 
seminary at FulnicU in Yoikshire, where his father and 
mother l&|t him at school and went to the West In- 
dies to instruct the negroes in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. They both fell victims to the" climate; one 
died in Barbadoes and the other in Tobago. The 
Moravians supported and protected tlie orphan of 
these Missionaries and educated him as a minister, but 
though of an eixtremely pious turn of mind young 
Montgomery hai too much imagination to rest long 
satisfied wiilr the strict monodtic seclusion from the 
world imposed upon him by his brethren, lie was 
impatient to see more of human life over which his 
fancy had thrown romantic colours. The reality, 
however^ soon cliilled and disappointed him. As he 


was so determined to enter the world, his friends 
gave up all further attempts to restrain his inclina- 
tions, and they procured him a situation in a retail 
shop at MirBeld near Wakefield ; but he soon grew 
weary of so uncongenial an employment. He secret- 
ly<fled from his master, but left a letter of explanation 
for him. Not being qp articled apprentice he broke 
no contract by his desertion. lie entered the wide 
world with three shillings and sixpence in his pocket, 
lie was at that time only sixteen years of age. It 
was not many days before he was obliged to save 
himself from starvation by accepting a similar situa- 
tion at a place called Wash. He now wrote to his 
late enipkner for a character. The worthy man who 
truly loved Ins runaway assistant set off iinniediately 
for Wa>li, and wlien llie two fi lends. met tliey rushed 
into each other’s arms. 11 is master, however, in vain 
pressed him to return, lie next got into the employ 
of Mr. Harrison a bookseller in London, who had 
seen a volume of liis poems in manuscript and 
strongly urgeil him to culinate his talents, lie found 
even tins employ a dull one and in eight months 
returned into Yorkshire to the situation Ive had for- 
merly held. Ills next employment was tiiat of editor 
of a proMiicial newspaper, llie Sfifffitld Iria. Tlie pa- 
per was bond ucied with moderation by the poet-editor, 
but be was a lover of liberty, and in those days the 
government were jealous of the least attempt to 
give utterance to iliose free opinions which are now 
generally entertained and openly expressed. A clergy- 
man had written a song to commemorate the destruc- 
tion of the Basiile, and though it appeared in half 
the newspapers of the kingdom, Mr. Montgomery 
was prosecuted for liaving struck off a few copies for 
sale at the Sheffield IrU press. He was fined twenty 
pounds and imprisoned for three months in the Cas- 
tle of York. He iiad nut long resumed his duties 
when he again incurred tiie hostility of the powerful. 
Two men were killed by the soldiers in a riot in the 
streets of Sheffield, and Montgomery g.tve an account 
of the affair which excited the anger of an officer 
wlio was also a magistrate, and who preferred a bill 
of indictment against him. Montgomery proved the 
accuracy of ins statement, but it did not save him. He 
was sentenced to six monih’s imprisonment and a fine 
of thirty pounds. 

The first work which made Montgomery’s name 
familiar to the public was The Wanderer oj Switzer- 
land^ which was treated with such severity by the 
Edinburgh Review that the poet was completely dis- 
heartened, and according to his own account was for 
some years, ** as mute as a moulting bird.*’ In 1810 
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appeared his poem of the West Indies of which ten 
thousand copies were sold. Three years after he pub- 
lished I'he world before the Flood. Greenland was 
published in 1819 and the Pelican Island in 1827. 

Montgomery’s poetry is especially interesting to a 
large class of readers who delight to see the IvAse 
enlisted in the cause of Religion. He blends piety 
to God with a deep and unaffected love for his 
fellow-creatures. The spirit that pervades all his 
writinns is truly amiable and noble, and his charac- 
ter as a man corresponds exactly with his character 
as an author, llis poetry exhibits jieculiar delicacy 
and tenderness of seuiinieiit, and great elegance and 
purity of .stjle. lie ne\er startles the reader with 
vigorous bursts of enlluisiasm or intense flashes of 
imagination, but he al\va}s secures his approbation 
and esteem. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

RoBE.n Southey \mis born at Bristol on the 12th 
of August, 1774. His father was a linen-draper of 
that ciiy. but though he w’as a man of sinijularly 
steady bubils at ’ 'f strict integrity he was not suc- 
cessful in business. Young Southey was taken 
clnirye of by it's mother’s maiden aunt, MissT)ler. 
In 1787 he was sent to Westminster school. His 
master loved him and treated him like a son. His 
school-fellows r'so were charmed with his fine 
di^pu^itiun. On one occasion lie was compelled to 
join in a rebellion, and soon after was found in tears. 
On beimj cpiesiioned as to the cause of his distress, 
he replied, that he > 'as afflicted at the thought of his 
ingratitude to liis iniister. In 1792 he was entered 
at Bttliol College Oxford. In 1794 Mr. Coleridge 
who had just left Cambridge paid a visit to Oxford 
and formed an intimacy with Soutliey. Colei idge 
was even then distinguished for those extraordinary 
powers of conversation which fascinated all who 
heard him, and he was hailed with admiration and 
wonder by the young Oxonians, especially such of 
them as were favorable to the French Revolution. 
Southey, Coleridge and Lovel were at that lime 
ardent political enthusiasts, and forsaking their 
studies they formed a plan to establish a Society on 
the banks of the Ohio, with a system of government 
in which every individual was to have his share of 
power, and all property was to be equally divided or 
used in common. They were intimate with Words- 
worth, who though his political sentiments were at 
^hat lime of the same cast as theirs, refused to join 


in so absurd a scheme. The other three friends re- 
paired to Bristol for tlie purpose of making prepara- 
tions for carrying their design into effect, and as 
female society was essential to the new colony they 
agreed to marry three sisters of the name of Flicker. 
The triple marriage plan was duly executed, but 
their political speculation with reference to the set- 
tlement on the banks of the Ohio speedily evaporated. 
Southey’s friends were anxious to prevent his mar- 
riage with ]\riss Fricker, and hoping to w'ean him 
from it by absence, they persuaded him to accom- 
pany his uncle Mr. Hill, to Portugal; but true 
lovers are not easily thwarted, and only an hour or 
two before Southey’s departure a secret union was 
effected. They separated at the church door. He was 
six months absent, and during that time wTOte letters 
to bis bride which were afterwards published in one 
volume octavo. On bis return be pursued his literary 
avocations with great earnestness and assiduity. 
Towards the close of 1801 he was appointed Secre- 
tary to Mr. Corry, then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for Ireland on a sala^'y of 500 pounds per annum. 
He held the place until his principal quilted office 
which was not long after, for in 1803 Southey re- 
sided at Kesw'ick in Cumberland. Mrs. Coleridge 
and Mrs. Lovel (now a widow) lived under the 
same roof. In 1813 he was appointed Poet Lau- 
reate, 

Southey is one of the most voluminous writers in 
the language, and tlie mere^sl of his works in prose 
and verse would fill a page. It will be sufficient to 
allude to a few of bis most celebrated productions. 
Joan of Arc, an Epic Poem, which has since been 
greatly altered, was published in 1796. Thalaba,tlie 
Destroyer, a metrical Romance, appeared in 1803 ; 
and Madoc, a poem, two years after. The Curse of 
Kehama was published in 1810 ; Roderick the last 
of the Goths in 1814, and A Tale of Paraguay in 
1824. Southey's poetry wants compactness, but 
though in his longer poems the passages taken sepa- 
rately are sometimes diffuse and feeble, there is 
great breailth and richness in the general effect, and 
the style is admirably pure and transparent. The 
reader feels that he is under the spell of a true poet. 
The presence of high and rich imagination is always 
recognized though we have rarely occasion to dwell 
upon lines or passages of striking beauty. The 
power is in the whole. He is most successful in 
descriptions of external nature and in home-scenes of 
sweet domestic interest, in which all is truth and 
nature. The most popular of his numerous prose 
works is his Life of Nelson. It is a truly classical 
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production. He has written some of the ablest 
articles in the Quarterly Review, for each of which 
it is said that he has received one hundred 
pounds. lie is one of the best prose writers in 
our languao^e. His style is singularly clear, graceful 
and unaffected. He never compells us to pause 
at a particular sentence or go back to any previous 
paragraph to gather the meaning. The uncritical 
reader is sometimes surprised that Southey’s prose 
is so much admired, because he is* not arrested 
by any prominent or isolated beauty ; but the very 
excellence of the style consists in the absence of 
all effort or display, and the way in which the 
writer beguiles us into a consideration of the matter 
alone, while we forget the manner, which has never- 
theless a secret charm. His narratives especially are 
admirable for their distinctness and animation. 

Though Southey is somewhat too fierce a politician 
and is now as ardent a lover of Kings as he once was 
of Republics, and is often taunted with his inconsis- 
tency on that account, his greatest enemies have ac- 
knowledged the purity and beauty of his private life. 
Whatever may be said or thought of him as a poet or 
a politician he is almost immaculate as a man, and 
all parties agree in speaking of him personally with 
the most unqualified admiration and respect. In 1839, 
having lost his first wife some years before, he mar- 
ried Miss Caroline Bowles, the accomplished poetess. 
It is with pain we add that he has since fallen into a 
miserable state of heal^ both bodily and mental, 
and that there is little hope of liis recovery. This is 
of course the sad result of overstraining the intellec- 
tual powers. No ploughman or mechanic has gone 
through more drudgery than Bouthey — and his la- 
bours unhappily were of a nature to press with pecu- 
liar severity upon the very principle of life. The 
exhaustion that follows literary toil afiecls both mind 
and body to a degree and in a manner that are rarely 
experienced from other kinds of labour. 

The following tribute to the character of Southey 
is from Coleridge’s Biographia Litemria, 

•* Publicly has Mr. Southey been reviled by men, who 
(1 would feign hope for the honor of human nature) 
hurled fire-brands against a figure of their own imagina- 
tion, publicly have his, talents been depreciated, his 
principles denounced ; as publicly do 1 therefore, who 
have known him intimately, deem it my duty to leave 
recorded, that it is Southey’s almost unexampled felicity, 
to possess th^ best gifts of talent and genius free from ail 
their characteristic defects. To'those who remember the 
state of our public schools and universities some twenty 
yars past, it will appear no ordinary praise in any man 
to have passed fironi tanooeBee into virtue, not only free 


from all vicious habit but unstained by one act of intern* 
perance, or the degradations akin to intemperance. That 
scheme of head, heart, and habitual demeanour, which 
in his early manhood, and first controversial writings, 
Milton, claiming the privilege of self-defence, asserts of 
himself, and challenges his calumniators to disprove ; 
thklwin his school-mates, his fellow-collegians, and his 
maturer friends, with a confidence proportioned to the 
intimacy of their knowledge, hear witness to, as again 
realized in the life of Robert Southey. But still more 
striking to those, who by biography or by their own 
experience are familiar with the general habits of genius, 
will appear the poet’s matchless industry and persever- 
ance in his pursuits ; the worthiness and dignity of those 
pursuits ; his generous submission to tasks of transitory 
interest, or such as Ats genius alone could make other- 
wise ; and that having thus more than satisfied the claims 
of affection or prudence, lie should yet have made for 
himself time and power, to achieve more, and in more 
various departments than almost any other writer has 
done, though employed wholly on subjects of liis own 
choice and ambition . But as Southey possesses, and is 
not possessed by, his genius, even so is he the master 
even of his virtues. The regular and methodical tenor 
of his daily labours, which would be deemed rare in the 
most mechanical pursuits, and might be envied by the 
mere man of business, loses all semblance of formality 
in the dignified simplicity of his manners, in the spring 
and healtiiful cheerfulness of his spirits. Always em- 
ployed, his friends find him always at leisure. No less 
punctual in trifles, than stedfast in the performance of the 
highest duties, he inflicts none of those small pains and 
discomforts which irregular men scatter about them , and 
which in the aggregate so often become formidable 
obstacles both to happiness and utility j while on tiic 
contrary he bestows all the pleasures, and inspires all 
that ease of mind in tho'^e around him or connected with 
him, which perfect consistency, and (if such a word 
might be framed) absolute reliahiUiy, equally in small 
as in great concerns, cannot but inspire and bestow : 
w'hen this too is softened without being weakened by 
kindness and gentleness. 1 know few men who so well de- 
serve the character which an antient attributes to Marcus 
Cato, namely, that lie was likesi virtue, in as much as 
he seemed to act aright, not in obedience to any law or 
outward motive, but by the necessity of a happy nature, 
which could not act otherwise. As sou, brother, hus- 
band, father, master, friend, he moves with firm yet light 
steps, alike unostentatious, and alike exemplary. As a 
writer, he has uniformly made his talents subservient to 
the best interests of humanity, of public virtue, and 
domestic piety ; bis cause has ever been the cause of 
pure religion and of liberty, of national indepe&dence 
and of national illumination.” 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Thomas Campbell was born at Glasgow in 1777. 
His father was nearly seventy yearsof age at the time 
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oF bis son’s birth. When be was twelve years of 
age the poet was sent to the University of Glasgow 
where he speedily distinguished himself by the rapi- 
dity and extent of his scholastic acquisitions. On 
quitting the University he removed into Argyleshire 
where he obtained tlie situation of private tutor if a 
family of some distinction. He next went to Edin- 
burgh where his talents soon brought him into notice 
and he became intimate with Dugald Stewart and 
all tiie other leading intellects of tlie Scottisii Metro- 
polis. At the early age of twenty-one he published 
\\\s Pleasures Of' Hope^ a poem of great beauty and 
which gave extraordinary promise of future ex- 
cellence. He received for this work in the first 
instance but ten pounds, though for twenty years it 
produced to the publishers an annual income of 
thirty times that sum. Jn addition to the origi- 
nal remuneration he afterwards received a present 
of the profits of a quarto edition. By a subse- 
quent act of the legislature, extending the term of 
copyright tlie work luckily reverted again to the 
author. After three years’ residence in Edinburgh 
Campbell ssiiled for Hamburgh. He travelled over 
a jrreat part of Germany and Prussia, and visited the 
difTe^’erit Hniversiiki. He witnessed the battle of Hoh- 
enlinden, which he has so nobly commemorated, from 
the top of a convent, and saw the French cavalry 
enter a town wiping their bloody sabres on the horses’ 
manes. He became intimately acquainted with the 
two celebrated Schlegels, and passed a day with 
Klopstock. After having spent thirteen months in 
travelling on the Continent, he visiteH London for the 
first time. In 1803 he married a lady of the name 
of Sinclair who dieu in 1828. By this lady he had 
two sons, one of whom died in his twelfth year; 
the other is still living with his father, but in a state 
of mental derangement. 

Campbell resided for many years at Sydenham, 
near T^ondon, where he composed his “ Gertrude 
of Wyoming,” which was published in 1820. About 
the same time he published his Specimens of the 
'British Poetl, in seven volumes. In 1824 ap- 
peared his ‘‘ Theodric/^ which was a public disap- 
p/ointment. He was editor of the Neiv Monthly 
Magazine for ten years from 1820 to 1830, but it is 
supposed that, with the exception of a few papers in the 
earlier numbers, he gave little more toil than his pame 
for which he received about three hundred u year. 

Mr. Campbell has the credit of having been the 
originator of the London University. The first 
scheme or proposal came from him ; though Lord 
Brougham had flie chief hand in carrying it into 


effect. Campbell was once urged by Sir John Sinc- 
lair to write a play upon the subject of Darius but 
he had the good sense to decline the attempt. 
Though the most condensed, the most nervous, and 
the most polished of our living poets, his Muse is 
deficient in dramatic power ; and, like most of our 
modern bards, he can better describe his own feelings 
than the feelings of other men. His manner is alto- 
gether too concise, too antithetical, and too formal, to 
be adapted to every variety of passion and of humour. 
His style is classically, and even fastidiously correct, 
and it may perhaps be objected to it, that it has too 
much the appearance of being constructed on some 
particular model, from which he has made up his 
mind that it would be an unpardonable sin to deviate 
even in the breadth of a hair. Thus, with all his 
energy and fire, his Pegasus is a checked steed, and 
prances in a given track. It is something like an 
illustration of this fact, that Mr. Campbell has very 
rarely ventured to divest himself of the silken fetters 
of rhyme. Blank-verse, which, as Southey has well 
said, is the noblest measure of which our language is 
capable, seems to have presented him with a field too 
open and unbounded. He prefers the narrow and 
more beaten road, and it must be confessed that never 
did a more graceful and spirited personage conde- 
scend to travel on the common causeway. It is 
nevertheless to be regretted, that a writer who has 
given evidence of so much strengtli and animation 
should have thus restrained^is eueigies by over-cau- 
tion. If he had only given way somewhat more freely 
to his own impulses, he would have been a much 
greater poet. 

Campbell betrays a leaning to that school of poetry 
to which \V ordsworth is so hostile ; and nothing can 
be more opposite than the styles of these two contem- 
poraries. Campbell has written little, but much of 
that little will live ; the world would not willingly 
let it die. Wordsworth, though a more philosophical 
poet, and of a far higher rank, cannot possibly travel 
through the rough road of futurity without leaving 
behind him a considerable mass of lumber. If 
Campbell is too timid and precise, Wordsworth is too 
egotistical and verbose. The former is too cautious, 
and the latter too careless. Campbell is a more 
equal, but a less ambitious poet. He performs all 
that he attempts, but does not attempt so much. 
Campbell has pursued the safest, but not the most 
glorious route to posterity. Wordsworth is a bolder 
traveller, and has aimed at nobler acquisitions with 
the chance of greater Ailures, and at the risk of being 
encumbered with much unwieldy wealdi. 
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Campbell with all his fame is still a timid author, 
and is as niucli frightened at his own reputation 
as a child at its own shadow. He is always 
afraid that his new productions will not come up 
to the expectations of the public. It is said that 
he was deeply hurt at the comparatively indif- 
ferent success of his Theodric, notwitlistanding the 
kind and generous notice which it received from his 
friend Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review. Lord Byron, 
in speaking of Campbell's probable vexation at Cole- 
ridge’s having attacked the “ Pleasures of Hope,” in 
a public lecture on Poetry, observed that Campbell 
was the most sensitive man in such matters that he 
had ever met with. “ And yet what,” added his 
Lordship, has he to fear from criiiciain ?” 

His martial and naval Odes are truly magnificent; 
and his songs of a more quiet tone have a blended 
vigour and pathos of sentiment, and a .spirit and 
harmony of versification, that make them almost 
unrivalled by any oilier Lyrics in the English lan- 
guage. They are superior to Thomas Moore's; for 
though less ingenious, they are not less elegant or 
finished, and have more truth and nature. 

Campbell talks mode>lIy of his liopos of immorta- i 
lity ; but he does not afl'ect to be wholly unconscious i 
of his real claims. He greatly admires Goldsmith, ; 
whose works ha^e still a wide and steady popularity, 
though not a noisy one ; lie would be .•'atisfied, be 
says,, with a fame like that of the author of The 
Deserted Village.” The fisciples of the Lake School 
would lift up their eyes at such an instance of humi- 
lity, for they class Goldsmith with the followers of 
the degraded French School, at the head of which, 
by the way, they place Dryden, the most English of 
English Poets. 

Campbell now seldom writes poetry, and has 
taken a fancy to study languages, particularly the 
German. 

In person, Campbell is eminently handsome and 
genteel, but is perhaps a little lower in stature than is 
quite consistent with dignity. Leiuh-Hunt’s account 
of him is to the life; — “ His face and person,” 
says he, “ are rather on a small scale ; his fea- 
tures regular; his eye bvely and penetrating; and 
when be speaks, dimple^ plav about his mouth, which 
nevertheless has something restrained and close in it.” 
To a stranger at first sight there is an air of primness 
and fastidiousness in his look and manner, but this 
soon wears off, and as he grows more familiar, his fine 
expressive eye becomes full -of noble meanings. It 
is iq a t^te a tfete, or in a very small and select party 
of friends, that he appears to most advantage. In a 


large company lie la too guarded, and betrays a con- 
sciousness of authorship and celebrity. 


« THOMAS MOORE. 

Thoutas Moore was born in Dublin on the 28tli 
of May, 1780. He received the rudiments of educa- 
tion from Mr. Samuel Whyte who w'as the early 
tutor of Sheridan. At fourteen he was entered a 
student of Trinity College, Dublin. In 1799 he 
went to London, became a member of the Middle 
Temple, and v\as called to the bar. In the year 
1800, before he had completed his twentieth year he 
published a translation of the Odes of Anacreon. Tliis 
work acquired immediate popularity and the author 
; was for many years distinguished by the appellation 
I of Anacreon Moore. It was dedicated to the Prince 
of Wales who received the author into his society on n 
footing of familiar friendship. Tliis connection how- 
I ever w'as not lasting. The poet and the prince at 
last separated on hostile terms, and the latter found 
an unenviable place in some of the liveliest satires in 
our language. In 1303 Moore obtained an official 
situation at Bermuda, which he filled for a short 
tunc, but afterwards appointed a deputy and return- 
ed to England. He aoon after mariied Miss l)>ke, 

' a lady of great personal attractions and most aniiabie 
! disposition. In 1817 he published his Luila Hookh.” 

Ill the following year appeared The Fudge Family 
j 111 Paris.” In 1823 he published The “ Loves of 
I the Angels,” of whieli two translations appeared soon 
I after in Paris. Moore's principal prose works, the 
Life of Byron and the Memoirs of Sheridan, are 
highly interesting, though the style is somewhat too 
profusely ornamented. 

Moore's personal character is delightful. He is 
of a cheerful and friendly disposition, with cordial, 
frank, and pleasant manners. He is a particularly 
agreeable specimen of an Irish gentleman. He is 
fond of music and sings his own Irish Melodies*' 
with great taste and feeling, his voices though not * 
of large compass, being very sweet and effective. His 
conversation is as sparkling as liis .poetry. 

It is the fashion amongst the admirers of the Lake 
scliool to s|>eak with unqualified contempt of the 
poetry of Thomas Moore. This is extravagant 
injustice. If he has many faults, he has also 
many merits of no ordinary kind. We will speak 
of the former first and so get rid os quickly as 
possible of the disagreeable part of our task. He 
has not much genuine pathos, and-no simple nature. 
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Just as he is making his way to the heart some glit- 
tering ornament is sure to dissipate or distract our 
attention. When he aims at energy he is too often 
strained and bombastic ; and when he attempts to re- 
present liuman passion, we have too often a great 
deal of sound and fury signifying nothing. Nature 
has not endowed him with any extraordin^y share 
of high imagination, though there are few writers in 
the English language, who have exhibited such wealth 
oi fancy. It is inexhaustible. Tlie whole creation 
glitters in his eyes. He looks upon nothing in the 
heavens above or in the earth beneath, that is not in- 
stantly associated with some resplendent image, 
livery thing gleams and sparkles with restless bril- 
liancy, like the breeze-stirred leaves of trees after a 
summer ^ho\ver and in a cheerful burst of sunshine. 
The misibrtune is, that this exuberance of imagery 
leads him into idle ostentation, and that his Muse is, 
accordingly, too often more fine than elecant. He 
never seems to understand the maxim of Thomson, 
that naluie when unadorned is adorned the most; 
and he dwells so much upon the mere drapery, that 
he lunjits the crit.c to accuse him of a deficiency 
t»r. skill in the higher departments of iiis art. 

J’oets, like Ji-^, when unskilled to trace 
The naked natuie and the living grace. 

With ifold and jewel a cover every part, 

And hide with ornaments their want of art.’* 

In fact it cannot be denied, that glittering imagery 
loo ofu?!! lurms the ground-work of his produc- 
tions. iii'^tciid of tlie embellishment. His charac- 
ters are lay figures, on which he hangs the most gor- 
geously bospan.;led garments. They are not of flesh 
and blood. I’hey n e like theatrical angels that owe 
every thing to jiaint, to dress, aiid to scenery. Byron 
was the true poet passion, and whenever Thomas 
Moore altein]Us to enter upon his rivars ground he 
sinks into cold extravagance. He is most at home 
when he is thinkings of sparkling eyes and illuiui- 
iiated halls. But even his notions of female beauty 
are somewhat imperfect. He is loo fund of ana- 
lyzing or enuiiieraling the various points of ex- 
cellence, and does not leave any unity or distinct- 
ness of impression upon the reader's mind. But, 
as he might have learned from Pope, 

** *Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full result of all.** 

He produces a rich assemblage of charms ; but he 
gives the same to all his heroines, and they have all the I 
requisite supply of starry eyes, cherry lips, and rosy 
cheeks. The poetry of the author of Lalla Rookh is | 
more thoroughly oriental than he perhaps imagines, 
r 2 


An overwhelming display of fanciful imagery i!» pre- 
cisely the besetting sin of all Eastern poets, wliuse 
jewellery completely throws into** a privacy of light** 
the subject it is intended to illustrate and embellisli. 
This richness of fancy is in them — and we fear in 
Moore also — generally unaccompanied with depth 
of thought. Tiie great poets rarely dazzle and 
I fatigue the reader vviih scenes that glitter like 
streams in tlie noon-day sun. The pages of Milton 
and Shakespeare do not perpetually flash and 
sparkle, but yet are always rendered clear and dis- 
tinct by the broad light of imagination. 

But now let us turn to the best side of the picture. 
Where is the writer who has moved in the golden 
fetters of verse with more ease and grace than 
Thomas Moore ? And that this is not a trivial accom- 
plishment, or one of easy attainment, may be shewn 
by a reference to the vast number of failures amongst 
those who have aimed at the same excellence. His 
rhymes almost always seem the consequence of the 
idea to be expressed, and not the cause. The wrords 
flow as easily and unaffectedly in his most intricate 
measures, as they do in elegant and familiar conver- 
sation . Tlie reader is delighted to find a great diffi- 
culty so admirably overcome, and this success is so 
rare, tliat the pleasure is heightened by surprise. 
We really can remember no poet who, in rhymed 
verse, has exhibited such an easy mastery over the 
mechanism of his art. Milton’s versification is un- 
doubtedly more learned and elaborate, but it is so 
obviously artificial, that a child can perceive the 
trace of labour. Moore’s poetry reads as if it were 
the writer’s natural mode of expressing his thoughts 
and feelings. Not that it is always natural in the 
matter, but that the manner is exactly suited to the 
character of the poet’s mind. It seems not the result 
of labour or affectation. In all those measures 
which are characterized by that obvious melody the 
charm of which is appreciated by the general ear, he 
is uniformly successful. To a wonderfully rich fancy 
and a fine ear for the harmonies of verse, he adds 
the great advantages of extreme ingenuity of thought, 
a quick sense of the beautiful, a turn for elegant 
compliments, in which he rivals even Pope himself, 
and a readiness of playful satire, in which he has 
never been surpassed. Perhaps the prime quality 
of his mind is wit. It seems ever at his call, 
and has always a double effect from its ease and 
spontaneity. For piquancy and point, nothing in 
the language can be compared witli liis political 
squibs. Let them appear how or where they may, 
the author's hand is instantaneously recognized. 
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They exhibit a deliu^htral combination of wit and 
lancy, and these qualities are rendered peculiarly ef- 
fective by the graceful volubility of the verse. He 
moves with more readiness and grace in rhyme than 
others do in prose. His satire never wants point, 
and always enchants the reader with its inimitable 
ease. He surpasses Prior in his arch allusions and 
in the smoothness and facility of his style. He 
cannot so well handle the heavy flail of Churchill, 
but he has fifty times his cunning in the use of a 
genteeler weapon. Satirists, however, have gene- 
rally to work with temporary materials. Their 
genius is thrown away upon perishable themes. 
Moore is chiefly a party satirist, and nothing is more 
fugitive than the fashionable topics connected with 
politics. A new king or even a new administration 
may throw the cleverest political satires into utter 
and irretrievable obliA ion. 

It is melancholy to reflect upon the uncertainty of 
poetical fame, and to look back at the long file of 
highly-gifted men who after being for many years 
the observed of all observers,” are now gradually 
passing away from us for ever into the dreary region 
of oblivion. Even they who have never felt the sun- 
shine of fame, shrink with horror from the thought of 
bong utterly forgotten. 

" For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind V* 

Fortunately for the happiness of popular poets 
they are generally buoyed up during their natural 
lives with the hope of future fame, and reconcile 
themselves to the fate which is common to all mortals 
with the proud anticipation of a second and more 
enduring existence even upon the earth. There 
have been, however, favourite writers who have sur- 
vived their fame. Hayley was an instance. We do 
not mean to compare Thomas Moore with such a 
writer as Hayley, who was literally no poet This 
xanqot be said of the author of LaHa Rookh, who is 
as decidedly a true poet as any writer of his time, 
though the rank and Character of his genius, and his 
chance of immortality may be open to doubt and 
disputation. 

That Thomas Moore has not tlie deep philoso- 
phical sentiment of Wordsworth, nor the burning 
energy of Byron, nor the classical purity and preci- 
sion of Campbell, nor the rich stateliness of Southey, 
nor the simple nature of Cmbbe, nor the wild and 
rich ‘imagination of Shelley or of Coleridge, must be 
at ooeb admitted ; but neither has any one of these 


great writers individually, all the attributes of his 
contemporaries. Nature is too sparing of her nobler 
gifts to lavish them on a single person. Thomas 
Moore, we, repeat, has one of the endowments of a 
geniune poet — a prolific fancy, and in this re.spect 
he has no superior. He has also a larger share of 
pure wit of a light and playful kind, than has fallen 
to the left of any other living author. 


LEIGH HUNT. 

Leigh Hunt is the son of a clergyman of the 
church of England, and was born at Southgate in 
Middlesex, October tlie 19th, 1784. Ilis parents 
were acquainted with the celebrated Dr. Franklin 
who offered to teach his mother the guitar, but she 
was too diffident to become his pupil. Tlie family 
of the Hunts were also intimate with West, the 
Painter, who used to speak to the King in favor of 
the poet’s father when he fell into difficulties, and at 
last obtained for him a pension of £l00 per annum. 
When Leigh Hunt was only thirteen years of age he 
fell in love with a lass of fifteen with “ little laughing 
eyes and a mouth like a plum but such wAs the 
innocent and simple character of his passion that it 
ga\'e him little concern to know that she was about 
to be married to a liandsome young fellow of ihree- 
and-twenty. lie used to sit and gaze on her with de- 
light, and was so far from being jealous that he thought 
it the most natural thing in the world that every 
body should love her as much as he did. Byron’s 
boyish passion was of a more selfish nature — perhaps 
only because it was more intense and genuine. Leigh 
Hunt quitted Christ's Hospital in his fifteenth year, % 
and then published his first volume of verses of 
which he aftenvards became heartily ashamed. 
They were mere imitations, and of that school of 
verse loo for which he has ever since felt so little 
respect that he has perhaps done injustice to the real 
merits of its great founder, Pope. The book was not, ' 
however, ill received by the critics, who welcomed it 
as the production of a boy. Ilis verses obtained for 
him an introduction to Rev. Mr. Maurice, of the 
British Museum, author of*' Indian Antiquities,” 
who used to talk over literary matters with him with 
a good-natured cordiality and an absence of all 
pretension of superiority that must liave been very 
gratifying to the youthful poet. Mr. Maurice procur- 
ed him permission to read in the Museum and he 
took a due advantage of tlie privilege. His flnt 
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published prose e0brt8 appeared under the title of 
“ The Traveller, by Mr. Town, Junior, Critic and 
Censor-General.” They were a seritfs of essays in 
imitation of the Connoiseur, and were published in 
the Traveller newspaper. He wrote about the same 
time a comedy and a tragedy. These were most 
probiibly destroyed at the suggestion of his ma- 
Uirer judgment. In his twentieth year lie wrote 
dramatic criticisms for The News, a weekly paper 
published by his brother John. I'hey brought him 
into immediate notice. He has since proved himself 
to be the best and most agreeable dramatic critic 
in England. In 1808 he and his brother set up 
the Ktaminer, This paper has always maintained 
a high ciiuracter for talent, and has lost nothing 
of its reputation in the hands of its present editor, 
Mr. Foi blanque. For a satirical allusion in the 
JEjcaminer to the Prince of Wales, in ridicule of 
some absurd compliments in the Morning Post 
which styled his Iloynl IJiglmess an Adonis, Leigh 
Hunt was prosecuted for a libel and sentenced to tw'o 
years in)p::soiinient, a punishment wholly dispro- 
portioned to the ofl'ence, and whicli would scarcely 
have been intlicted in a later day. However tiie 
mind is its own place. He could iiave exclaimed 
with Lovelace, 

** Stone bars do not a prison n.ake, 

Nor iron bars a cage.” 

Leigh Hunt carried his taste and his poetic feeling 
even into a jail. He papered the walls of his room 
with ii trellis of roses, and had the editing colored 
like a summer sky. He added book-cases, (lowers, 
busts and a piano-forte. Charles Lamb when he 
went to visit his "riend was taken quite by sur- 
prise, and said there was no other such room ex- 
cept in a fairy tale. Thomas Moore, Wordsworth, and 
Lord Byron were amongst his visitors and were like 
Lamb astonished at the elegance and comfort that 
he had contrived to introduce into a jail. The vene- 
rable Jeremy Benlham found the “ wit in his 
dungeon” playing at Battledore, and joined in the 
game. On the 3rd of February, 1815, he was restor- 
ed to liberty. On leaving prison he published liis 
longest and best poem, the Story of Rimini, and 
soon after commenced his delightful little periodical 
entitled The Indicator. In 1821 he accepted an 
invitation from Lord Byron, seconded by the entrea- 
ties of his friend Shelley to visit Italy and join them 
in a publication called the lAheral. His Lordship 
was disappointed in the expected success of that 
work, and l^eigh Hunt and the noble poet being 
very opposite in their tastes and babiu of tbtnkiug, 


at last parted with no very cordial feelings towards 
each other. In 1828 Leigh Hunt published his 
Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries with 
Recollections of the Author’s Life,” and in 1832 a 
collection of his best poems in one volume. 

Few poets have more faults than Leigh Hunt. 
But if they were fifty times as many — if they were 
thick as the autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
in Vallombrosa,” they would not conceal or over- 
power his peculiar beauties. His best friends must 
observe with regret his studied negligence of metre, 
his affected novelties of diction, and the occasional 
vulgarity of his style. But who would not for- 
give the rose its thorns, and pass over numerous 
defects, for the sake of still more numerous ex- 
cellencies ? His sunny brightness of fancy, his 
d^pth and delicacy of observation, his freshness and 
I tenderness of feeling, his intense love of nature, his 
I happy power of description, his exuberant flow of 
animal spirits, the cheerful tone of his philosophy, 
his genuine worship of truth and freedom, and his 
frank, cordial, and familiar manner, are qualities 
I which even those who may be most alive to his faults 
are often amongst the foremost to acknowledge and 
appreciate. These remarks apply with equal justice 
to his essays and his poems. As an essayist, he is 
in the same class as Lamb and liazlitt, and takes 
his station perhaps between the two, mingling in liis 
own works a large portion of the beauties of both. 
As a poet, some critics have connected him with the 
Lake school ; but though in his abhorrence of the 
more precise and formal style that was fashionable 
in what has been erroneously called the Augustan 
Era of English Poetry, he resembles the poets of 
the Lakes, he differs from them in many points of a 
very characteristic nature. W ordsworth would not 
acknowledge him as a disciple. He belongs to no 
school. Perhaps of all living poets the one to whom he 
may be most easily compared and to whom he has 
already been compared by Hazlitt, is Thomas Moore, 
though, as be is far less smoo^i, terse, and polished 
than the bard of Erin, the resemblance between them 
does not immediately strike, the casual reader. 
Though he is not so well fitted to delight the draw- 
ing-room with brilliant common-places, his wealth 
of imagery, his sparkling and elaborate descriptions, 
his frequent richness and felicity of phrase, and, 
above all, a certain gay and social spirit, frequently 
remind us of some of the happiest traits of the 
author of Lalla Rookh. If be were more uniform- 
ly careful and fastidious in his diction, and aim^ 
more at point fund antithcsui of style, the resemblance 
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would be nearer. But (rimness^ smartness, and re- 
gularity, are Leigh Hunt's aversion. He affects 

harmonious discords, and is ambitious to snatch 
a grace beyond the reach of art. 

Leigh Hunt is even more agreeable as a compani- 
on tlian as an author. He has a constant flow of 
animal spirits, and his original remarks and illustra- 
tions are easily and pleasantly delivered. His clear 
brilliant images are poured out from the fancy-tinged 
fountain of his mind with wonderful rapidity. He 
adapts himself with great felicity to the character of 
the society into which he may happen to be thrown, 
and can not only endure with generous patience the 
company of an ordinary individual, but can usually 
find sometliing agreeable and instructive in his con- 
versation. 

He is a most passionate admirer of tlie external 
world, and thinks a sullenness against nature/* a 
serious crime. He makes a firm stand against the 
dogmas of the Utilitarians, and considers that hap- 
piness, and whatever is most conducive to its pro- 
gress, are the chief concern of the truly wise. All 
things are useful as they tend to this end, and 
no further. It may be said that virtue is a higher 
object, but happiness implies its presence, and in- 
deed is only another term for virtuous emotion. Con- 
scious guilt is never happy. Poetry and tlie Fine 
Arts, which some people despise, because they 
do not comprehend, contribute to our happiness 
by awakening the most delicate sensibilities of 
the soul, and are as useful, in the strictest sense of i 
the word, as scientihe theories and inventions. 
Nothing is useful in this world, but what has eventual 
reference to the liearl of man. Poetry is the expres- 
'i^sion of human passion. It has been contemptuously 
^.haracterised as an idle dream ; as a pleasing false- 
]ipod. If our existence itself be not a dream, the 
essence of poetry is truth. The Poet's soul is a 
minor, that reflects more vividly than an ordinary 
mindy the scenery of human life. 

L^|h Hunt has too many idiosyncrasies and has 
too mu^b subtlety and refinement, for most read- 
ers. It ^'said, that a man who is but just iu ad- 
vance offas pupils, is the most effective teacher. It 
is the same ^ith the author, who should not be too far 
beyond the crtfjd, if he desires to sway their sympa- 
thies and opinions.-^ There are many writers of these 
times, who have eii^ibited more power, both of 
thought and expressioi\» but it would be diflicult to 
name any oneT who hfs surpassed Leigh Hunt in a 
delicate sense of the b^'^^bil and the true. lie is 
not well-fitted for the fiJercc struggles of political con- 


! troversy ; and we have arrived at a period, when 
the public mind demands a strong and e^eii coarse 
excitement. Even in literature itself, there is a cor- 
respondent leaning to the wild and turgid. Addison 
and Goldsmith would attract but little attention in 
sucli times as these. The mild essays of the Specta- 
tor would seem flat and insipid, and no publisher 
would make a very liberal offer for the copyright of a 
one volume novel in the style of the Vicar of Wake- 
field? 

Nothing but Leigh Hunt's disinterested and in- 
destructible love of truth, and a naturally lively iin- 
j agination, could have preserved him from desponden- 
cy or despair in the midst of his great and manifold 
afflictions ; and it is truly delightful to observe, how 
he continues to the last to turn to the sunny side of 
ail things. He is just as full of hope and trustful- 
ness as ever, and lie looks round upon nature and 
upon man with the same cordial sympathy and 
admiration that thrilled his heart in youth. Tiiis is 
true religion — true virtue — true wisdom. 

Leigh Hunt seems to be quite aware, that his 
character as a politician is not precisely suited to the 
tone and temper of the times. He is fur too mild 
and scrupulous and candid, and deals too iiiucli in 
generalities. He is too little of a party man. 

Leigh Hunt's personal appearance is extremely 
prepossessing. His figure is light and elegant, and 
he has an air of genteel negligence about him, that 
is not common amongst literary men. He has u quick 
and sparkling eye, but his mouth is the most remark- 
able feature of his face ; it has a clmraclcr of great 
sensibility, and a kind of voluptuous refiuemeni. 
If there is any thing objectionable in Hunt's per- 
sonal manners and conversation, it consists in a slight 
tinge of foppery in both. He wears no neckcloth, 
but leaves his collar open a lu Bi/ron^ His coxcom- 
bry, if sucli it be, has by no means a disagreeable 
eflect ; for his extreme politeness, his elegant manners 
and good humour would redeem a fur greater foible. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

Allan Cunningham was born at Blackwood on 
Nithside a few miles above Dumfries, on the 7th of 
December, 1 784. liis father was a farmer. At eleven 
years of age he was removed from school and placed 
under an elder brother to learn the business of a 
mason, lie early exhibited a taste for reading. In 
1810 he went to London and obtainecFemployment 
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on magazines and newspapers. Four years after- 
wards he entered the studio of Sir Francis Chantrey 
where he still remains as Clerk of the Works in that 
admirable sculptor’s establishment. Some of his ear- 
liest pieces were published in ** Cromek s Remains of 
Nithsdale and Galloway Song” and attracted great 
attention. His Dramatic Poem of “ Sir Marmaduke 
Maxwell’’ was noticed very kindly in the preface to 
the Fortunes of' Nigel. “ Honest Allan,” (says 
Scott in his Diary) is a real and true Scotsman of 
the old cast, A man of genius, besides, who only 
requires the tact of knowing when and where to stop 
to attain the universal praise which ought to follow 
it.” In a private letter to Allan Cunningham him- 
self, Scott tells him, “ 1 am glad you are about Scot- 
tish Song.” (his collection in four volumes pub- 
lished in 1825.) “ No man — not Robert Burns him- 
self — has contributed more beautiful efliisions to 
enrich it. ’ Cunningham’s prose fictions are less 
popular than his poetry. His style in the former is 
oveilaid >Mih poetical ornament. This objection 
doe.s not apply to his iiighly interesting Lives of the 
Vtnitle7S. He has published an admirable edition of 
tlie poems of Burns with a memoir that is written in 
a truly coiigenia. .s|.irit, Cunuij^bam was presei't at 
tl»e funeral of Burns. He is now engaged on a task 
of iruich dilficultj" and importance, the Lives of the 
Poets from Cliaucer to Coleridge, with the exception, 
we believe, of those already »vritten by Dr. Johnson, 
which will probably be incorporated in their right 
place in the body of his work. The ]\Taid of' Elvar, 
a “ rustic epic,” is the latest of h;s poetical publica- 
tions. 

Cnnniiigliam never writes any thing ih verse in 
which he does not display more or less of his poetical 
genius, but bis fame must rest upon his songs which 
are instinct witli truth and nature. 

In private life Cunningham is a great favorite with 
all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance, and 
be numbers in thf* li.st of his friends some of the 
most distinguished men of the present age. 


MRS. SOUTHEY, 

(late Caroline Bowles.) 

Mrs. Southey was born in 1786 . Her first work 
was a small collection of articles in prose and verse, 
entitled Solitary/ Hours published in 1826. The 
Widemfs Talc followed. Her next work entitled 
Chapters on Churchyards, was originally published in 
Elackwood^s^agazine. Her longest and latest poe- 
tical producuon is the blank-verse poem of The 


Birthday. It was published in 1837, in which year 
there was an elaborate and highly laudatory notice of 
it in Blackwood's JUfagazine. After an acquaintance 
of twenty years our poetess was married to the Poet 
Laureate in 1839. 

One reason why Mrs. Southey is less known to the 
public than L. E. L. or Mrs. Hemans, is the mo- 
desty with which she has omitted her name from the 
title pages of her ^veral works. Many of the lovers 
of poetry have some of her smaller poems by heart, 
though they know not to whom they are indebted for 
the beautiful thoughts and melodious sounds that 
haunt their heails and ears. 

The volume entitled Solitary Hours is a collection 
of brief compositions in prose and verse; the latter 
far superior to the former. Mrs. Southey’s early 
prose, as is the case with most young authors in 
whom the imagination is the, predominant faculty, 
exhibited a want of ease and simplicity. Though 
there is often great beauty in her prose work entitled 
Chapters on Churchyards, it must be acknowledged 
that she is entitled to a higher rank as a poet than 
as a prose writer. Her prose is occasionally a little 
inflated and ostentatious, a fault of which she is never 
guilty when she pours out her soul in verse. Her 
smaller poems are perhaps more truly characteristic 
of the best qualities of her genius than her ambitious 
efforts. No parent can read her exquisite address To 
a Hying Infant without emotion ; and indeed no 
man or woman with a human heart can fail to recog- 
nize Us truth and tenderness. 

The race is not always to the swift, nor iRe battle 
to the strong, or Mrs. Southey would have taken a 
more prominent station amongst the poets of the day. 
Her triumph, however, is yet to come, and she will 
reap a harvest of praise and admiration, when many 
who have gathered an earlier crop, shall lament that 
their brief season of sunshine and success has passed 
away for ever. It is melancholy to reflect upon the 
vicissitudes of lileraturo. Nothing is more changea- 
ble and uncertain than poetic fame. It depends 
upon so many adventitious circumstances. A poet 
may be born an age too soon or loo late — he may 
be puffed into a sudden elevation, only to be hurled 
down again into the gulph of oblivion by the stem 
re-acUon that always follows undeserved laudation — 
or he may have timid or prosaic friends that check 
his ambition, or fierce and indefatigable enemies that 
frighten him into silence, with ridicule and calumny 
— or he may Iiave a rival in his own peculiar line, 
whose glare of fame attracts all eyes away from 
lesser luminaries that might have shone proudly in 
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liis absenee^T— or he may have failed to procure the 
frieudsbip of some leading literary journalist, who 
by repeated and earnest notices mighty have forced 
his merits into public notice, — or he may have en- 
trusted bis offspring to some tasteless and unfashi- 
onable publisher, without influence, energy or ambi- 
tion. When a disappointed bard of the present day, 
conscious of some share of merit, looks over the list 
of the popular poets of the past generation, he may 
well be excused for wondering at the uncertainty of 
the public taste. Many a neglected and despised 
writer of these times, has produced verses that would 
have excited a sensation in the reign of the Kings 
and the Dukes, the Pomfrets and the Eusdens, the 
W'alshs and the Welsteds, the Fentons and the 
Sprats. This small fry played about exultingly in 
the sunlit stream of fame for no inconsiderable period. 
But it is satisfactory - to reflect, that though it has 
often happened that authors of little or no merit 
have enjoyed a temporary popularity, no work of 
real genius which has once been fairly brought into 
public notice, has been suffered to fall into that entire 
oblivion, which has sooner or later been the fate of 
every truly worthless production, however much it 
may have been upheld and overrated for a while. 


BERNARD BARTON. 

Bernard Barton was born in the year 1784. 
He is of a Quaker family, and was educated at a 
Quaker'^Seminary. He remains faithful to the reli- 
gion ill which he was brought up, but he has pro- 
bably displeased the more rigid members of the So- 
ciety of Friends by amusing himself with an art 
which, though it has been pronounced divine by some 
of the greatest and best men that ever lived, is re- 
garded as something shockingly profane by those 
who regard all elegant emusenients with a jealous 
eye. Painting as well as poetry is a forbidden ait. 
W est, the celebrated historical painter, was^a Quaker, 
and his mother deemed it necessary to submit the 
subject of the profession for which he early indicated 
the strongest inclination to the decision of the society 
to which he belonged. It is true, said a member, 
that our tenets refuse to own the utility of that art to 
mankind, but it seemeth to me that we have consi- 
dered the matter too nicely. God hath bestowed on 
this youth a genius for art, — shall we question 11 is 
wisdom ? Can we believe that He bestows such rare 
gifts but for a wise and good purpose ? I see the 
divine hand in this ; we shall do well to sanction the 


art and encourage this youth.” This proposition 
was seconded and carried in a Quaker assembly ; 
and West was allowed to follow his favorite pursuit. 
The rigidity of the Qualcen is gradually relaxing, 
though a few narrow-minded individuals may still 
hold out against the good sense of the majority of 
tliat pious sect of Christians. Scott of Amwell was 
the first Quaker poet of any note. Bernard Barton 
is the second in point of time, but not in point of 
merit. He began to court the Muses in 1810 and 
in 1812 published an anonymous volume entitled 
“Metrical Effusions." In 1818 he sent into the 
world a collection of “ Poems by an Amateur,” and 
at last took courage and published a volume of 
I poems with his own name in full. 

Bernard Barton lives at Woodbridge in Suffolk, 
where he follows the business of a Banker. He 
was 22 years a clerk to the respectable firm of which 
he has now we hope become a iiieiiiber. 

The poetry of Bernard Barton is quaker-like — 
simple in expression, pious in its tone. 


JOHN WILSON. 

John Wilson was born at Paisley, North Britain, 
in the month of May, 1789. After receiviivY a pre- 
paratory education at Glasgow he was entered a 
gentleman commoner at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
While at the University he di.stinguished himself by 
his intellectual attainments and his feats of bodily 
strength, lie gained Sir Roger Nevvdigate*s prize for 
English poetry and exhibited great .skill in pugilism / 
He quitted the Univemty in 1807. His father left 
him a fortune of forty thousand pounds of which a 
large portion was lost through the failure of a mer- 
cantile concern at Glasgow in which it was placed. 
Having been warned of the danger he hastened to 
withdraw his funds, but arrived three hours too lute to 
save them. Enough however, remained to him to se- 
cure the comforts and even elegancies of life, and after 
quitting the University he purchased the beautiful 
estate of Ellary, on the Lake of \V inandermere, in 
Cumberland, a noble dwelling for a poet. Being 
fond of amusements on the water he established a 
sailing club and built some fine little vessels for 
his own use. In 1810 he married Miss Penny, a 
lady of beauty and accomplisliments, with a dower 
of ten thousand pounds. In 1812 he published liia 
poem of the Isle of Palms, and in 1816 his pathetic 
drama, entitled The City of the Plague, In 1820 
he was elected to the chair of Moral |^hilosophy in 
the Univensity of Edinburgh. The beautiful proae 
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fictions “ The Trials of Margaret Lindsay*' — 

The Foresters*' — and “ Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life,” are attributed to his prolihc pen. 
For upwards of twenty years he has poured forth the 
treasures of his mind in Blackwood's Magazine of 
which he is tlie editor. 

Tlie poetry of Professor Wilson is not adapted to 
the general taste. It is chiefly addressed to a limited 
class of readers, who think and feel like the author 
himself. It is not every eye that can trace his drea- 
my and indistinct creations. His mind is like a 
twilight lake, in which the reflections of material 
things assume vague and unsubstantial aspects. 
Tliere is rarely in the poetry of Wilson any ordinary 
incicfent or worldly passion to arouse the sympathy 
of common readers. He is in every respect the op- 
posite of Cnibbe. He deals not in histories of daily 
events, in descriptions of vulgar life, or in simple 
revelation^’, of the human heart ; but he leads us, 
with glimmering and uncertain lights, into the most 
aerial regions of imagination. His Muse dallies 
with the sunbeams, cr glides like a shadow over the ! 
breezy m(»imtains, and holds converse with ‘‘ the 
gorgeous company of clouds.” 

Yet though tl c* i oetry of Wilson can never be tru- 
ly popular, it wins from the least congenial reader, 
however dazzled and perplexed, an instant acknow- 
ledgment of the author’s genius. But the admira- 
tion it excites is not often allied to love. For its full 
appreciation and enjoyment it requires such an in- 
tense abstraction of mind from all ordinary thoughts 
and objects, and such an unflagg'ug attention to the 
subtle and ever-shifting hues of the poet's fancy, that 
there are few who c.s.n long accompany him without 
a sense of weariness and confusion. His poetry is 
full of beauties, but they are of such a gossamer-like 
consistency, of so ethereal a texture, and are so en- 
veloped in a glittering mist of words, that none but 
those who take an especial delight in forgetting this 
material world and revelling in a land of visions, 
have the patience to trace out each almost evanes- 
cent charm, or a sufficient sympathy with the en- 
chanter to submit entirely to his sway and to sacri- 
fice all familiar associations. When Wilson’s readers 
are unimaginative, or when they are disposed to be 
cold and critical, his genius is impotent and his 
spell is broken. His power as a prose writer throws 
his poetry into the shade, because his essays and cri- 
ticisms, though sometimes a little too declamatory, 
are better suited to the comprehension of the gene- 
ral reader. It is true that they are often charac- 
terized by tllb same dreaminess of fancy, and the 


same exaggerated tone of sentiment and redundant 
yet felicitous pliraseology ; but in prose composi- 
tions the poet cannot always be on the wing, and he 
is compelled at frequent intervals to alight upon the 
common earth and hold communion with its hum- 
blest inhabitants. 

But let not the spirit of criticism carry us too far 
in our objections. If the effect of Wilson’s fine ge- 
nius is too often injured l)y a mystical indistinctness 
of style, he lias occasionally shown us that he knows 
the way into the heart of his readers when he is more 
disposed to move their feelings than dazzle their 
imagination. His Citj/ of the Plague ^ has passages 
of the deepest pathos, and in his prose fictions he 
frequently unlocks *‘the sacred source of sympa- 
thetic tears.” His great merit consists in liis fervid 
admiration of intellectual beauty — in the delicacy and 
spirituality of his fancy — liis religious love of nature, 
and his exquisite perception of her least obvious 
charms — his deep domestic tenderness, and his pure 
and elevated faith in the natural excellence of the 
heart of man. Though his metre is occasionally some- 
what deficient in strength and firmness, it is always 
very sweet and flowing; and his diction is often 
steeped in beauty, until it glows and sparkles like a 
bed of flowers on a fresh spring morning. 


REV. HENRY HART MILMAN. 

Mr. Milman was born in London, February 10th, 
1791. He is the youngest son of Sir Francis Mil- 
man, an eminent physician. He received the rudi- 
ments of education at a school in Greenwich where 
the well-known Dr. Burney was his tutor. He was 
then removed to Eton where he remained nine years. 
In 1810 he was entered at Brazen Noze College, 
Oxford, where he is said to have gained more prizes 
than ever fell to the lot of any other student. In 
1815 he became a fellow of his college, and two 
years afterwards entered into holy orders. In 1821 
he was elected Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. He married in 1824. 

Milman’s first appearance before the public was 
as the author of Fazio, a tragedy, which was acted 
in 1818 with great temporary success. Though defi- 
cient in dramatic power it is full of poetical beau- 
ties. ''The Fall of Jerusalem,” a dramatic poem, 
appeared in 1820. These were followed by other 
poems in the dramatic form, namely ‘‘ Belshazzar,” 
“ The Martyr of Antioch,” and “ Anne Boleyn.” 
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SamoT Lord of the Bright City** is an heroic 
poem in verse in twelve books. 

The poetry of Milman is somewhat too cold 
and stately, but his Muse assumes a high tone of 
morality and well sustains it. His pages are sprinkled 
pretty thickly with beautiful and brilliant imagery, but 
he does not oAen touch the heart. His diction is 
elegant and his versification musical. In private 
life he is highly respected as an honorable and pious 
man. 


THOMAS HOOD. 

Thomas Hood was born in London in 1798. His 
father was a native of Scotland, and for many years 
an acting partner in the well-known firm of Vernor, 
Hood and Sharp, extensive booksellers and pub- 
lishers. He was educated at Mr. Wanostrocht s 
Academy, Camberwell. As he manifested a taste 
for the fine arts, he was placed with his uncle, Mr. 
Robert Sands, that he might acquire a knov\ ledge of 
his profession as an engraver. He passed two years 
in this study, but his occasional poems finding their 
way into the London Magazine and bringing him 
into notice, he turned his attention exclusively to 
literature. In 1828 he published The Plea of 
the Midsummer Fairies,*' a work which displays a 
rich imagination. But his Whims and Oddities took 
better with the public, and Hood seems now sa- 
tisfied to be regarded as the Prince of Punsters, 
though there are passages in his graver writings that 
show a far nobler order of genius than is required in 
the concoction of verbal quibbles. He has not only 
a very large share of original wit and humour, but a 
tenderness and delicacy of sentiment, and a fine 
feeling for the beautiful and the true which his friends 
regret that he has suppressed for the reputation of 
a mere joker. He is certainly a truly witty 
versifier, and though he twists and tortures the lan- 
guage in so unmerciful a manner, it always seems to 
the operator an easy task. Nothing can be more 
fluent than his verses. It should be mentioned to 
his honor that liis wit is always good-natured. 
He can contrive to excite the merriment of his 
reader without giving a moment's pain to any man 
or woman in existence. His nature is too ami- 
able and his mental resources too rich to render it 
necessary for him to deal in personalities. Hood 
is a grave and sober man in private life, and 
rarely venture upon the humorous in conversation. 
He is scarcely ever seen to indulge in a hearty laugh. 


BRYAN WALLER PROCTOR. 

Brtan Waller Proctor (better known under 
the appellation of Barry Cornwall which he prefixed 
to all his poems) was born in London. He was 
educated at Harrow and hud Lord Byron for his 
school-fellow. On leaving school he was articled to 
a solicitor at Caine in Wiltshire. Here he spent 
four years studying the initiatory part of his profes- 
sion, and then went to London and became the pupil 
of an eminent conveyancer in one of the inns' of 
court. He has since been culled to the bar. He 
made his first public appearance as a poet in 1815 
with a volume of “ Dramatic Scenes." Soon after 
he published his “ Sicilian Story." In 1820 ap- 
peared his “ Marcian Colonna," and in the follow- 
ing year his tragedy of “ Mirandola.*' 

Proctor’s poetry has great delicacy and sweetness. 


REV. GEORGE CROLY. 

George Croly was born in Ireland towards the 
close of the last century. He was educated at Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. On leaving College he was 
put in charge of a parish in the diocese of the Bishop 
of Meath, but he soon left Ireland and went to 
London. In 1815 he visited Paris, and wrote his 
first poem from the impressions on his mind produc- 
ed by the interest of the time and scene. It was 
entitled Paris in 1815." In 1823 Lord Brougham, 
on taking the seals presented him with the Rectoiy 
of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. Tlie principal poetical 
works of Croly are “ The Angel of tlie World** 
and the Tragedy of Cataline.** The latter is full 
of striking passages. He has published one prose 
fiction entitled Salathiel, a story of tlie Past, the 
Present and the Future,** founded on the legend of 
the Wandering Jew. 

There is spirit and vigor in Croly*s poetry and 
he is endowed with a rich imagination, but the reader 
is less frequently charmed than dazzled by his some- 
what too ambitious pages. He is unquestionably, 
however, a man of no ordinary genius. 


MRS. MACLEAN. 

Mrs. Maclean (better known by her maiden 
name, Letitia Elizabeth Landon) was bom in Hans 
Place, London. Her father was a partner with Mr. 
Adair the Army Agent. She made her first public 
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appearance as a poetess in the columns of the Lon- 
don Literary Gazette. A year or two ago she marri- 
ed and went with her husband to Cape Coast Castle, 
where she died. It is supposed that some secret 
grief was preying on her mind and caused her to put 
an end to her existence by swallowing poison. As 
a poetess Mrs. Maclean has a feminine grace of 
manner, extreme delicacy and tenderness of feeling, 
and a profusion of sparkling imagery. Her poetry 
nevertheless has been overrated by her admirers. It 
wants substance, simplicity, and repose. Her prin- 
cipal poems are “ The Iinprovisatrice,” “ The 
Troubadour,” “ The Golden Violet” and “ The Ve- 
netian Bracelet,” She wrote a novel entilled lio- 
mance and Reality ^ which is full of lively and acute 
remark. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 

At.frei* Tennyson is the son of a clergyman 
residing in Lincolnshire. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Tennyson is of the 
school of Keats, and has many of that poet’s charac- 
teristic beauties and defects. He has undoubtedly 
an inla<^lnation a* iice delicate and rich, and hue a 
fine ear for the music of verse. 


CHARLES TURNER. 

Charles TuiCner (late Tennyson, brother of the 
above) has written a small volume of sonnets of no 
ordinary interest and beauty. 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

Ebenezer Elliott was born on the 17th of 
March, 1781, at Masbro, a village near Sheffield, 
where he now follows the trade of an ironmonger. 
He is called the Corn-law Rhymer because he 
lias written so many lyrics on the subject of the 
corn-laws. His politics are fiercely democratical. 

It were to be wished that he could satisfy him- 
self that independence and patriotism are qualities 
not necessarily connected with an intense hatred 
of the upper classes of society. He is evidently 
laboring under a deplorable political hallucination. 
He seems to think that every man in any way con- 
nected with the Government is a kind of fiend incar- 
nate, and that the higher ranks of society are united 
in a deadly conspiracy to enslave or starve their 
poorer countrymen. His ferocious tone and wild 
exaggerations may do much injury amongst the class 


of people to whom he addresses himself, and cannot 
possibly do any good. All men cannot be equally 
rich or equally powerful, and as long as society 
exists there will be some degree of dissatisfaction and 
discontent amongst the unlucky majority. Who 
does not regret tliis inequality of fortune ? Who 
would not wish all men to be equally wise, wealthy 
and happy f But what rational man expects that 
such an Utopian state o^ things can ever be brought 
about 111 human society ? All that we can hope for 
is, that the necessary evils of society may be lessened 
or rendered bearable; and the furious tirades of 
such a man as Elliott are more likely to arr.iy the 
different ranks in an ungenerous and unreflecting 
hostility, than to bring about that happy understand- 
ing which may lead to a mutual endeavour at im- 
provement, and cause liberal concessions on the one 
side, and a manly patience and forbearance on the 
other. Elliott's Muse should turn to more poetical 
subjects tlian the Corn-law^s on which she is certainly 
a little crazed. How he ever came to turn the stream 
of Helicon that way is not easily explained, because 
he has considerable imaginative power, and one 
would think might find other subjects of an infinitely 
more congenial nature on which to exercise his 
poetical genius. Wliy not treat such matters in plain 
prose '? Elliott is an honest and truly well-inten- 
tioned man — and, moreover, a man of genius, but 
he decidedly wants taste, and discretion. 

There is sometimes a certain coarseness and lite- 
ralness in Elliott’s productions that are not consis- 
tent with the character of pure poetry, though 
they afe often associated with animated versification 
and strong good sense. A critic has observed 
of Elliott’s poetry that it is not album poetry, nor 
annual poetry, nor chamber poetry, and that he would 
not wish him to throw off his homely garb and array 
himself in the costume of a petit maitre. But surely 
a poet may write very differently from Elliott, and 
yet not write in the style of a petit maitre, or in the 
lone of the drawing-room. Milton wrote poems 
dedicated to liberty,* without writing either coarsely 
or effeminately, and Robert Burns could touch the 
heart of the humblest of his countrymen, without en- 
tering upon local and temporary details of an essen- 
tially political nature. We cannot therefore help 
regretting that Elliott has employed his muse on un- 
congenial themes. We are told that his poetry is 
suited to the manufacturing classes, and is very popu- 
lar with them. It may be so — but the subject must 
I be the spell with which he touches them. As to the 
poetry of his songs, it is certainly not, generally 
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s^king, suck as is calculated to make its way to j 
the lieart or to kindle the imagination. After one of 
his lyrics let any one read a song of Bujrns’s, and the 
difference between them will make him understand 
the nature of our objection to the songs of Elliott. 
None of these objections to Elliott’s poetry apply to 
the single specimen we have given, entitled The 
Press/’ 

He is a little too dogmatical even in literary criti- 
cism, and speaks. of some of the great leaders of 
public opinion in matters of taste in the tone of 
fierce defiance that he adopts towards his poli- 
tical opponents. The Corn-law Uhymer is particu- 
larly partial to Crabbe. This is not surprising, — there 
is a vigorous roughness in that poet and a disposition 
to exaggerate the distresses of the poor and the vices 


of the rich, that must be congenial to the muse of 
Elliott; but it really is a little strange to find such 
a practical, and we had almost said such a coarse, 
utilitarian verse-writer delighting in the ideality of 
Keats. One of Elliott’s odd critical decisions is his 
elevation of the author of the Lady of the Lake above 
the author of the Iliad. There is more, he says, of 
the truth of poetry in Scott than in Horner. 

Elliott is now about sixty years of age. He says 
that for the last forty years he has scarcely passed 
a month in which he has not written something. He 
generally takes a prominent part in the public meet- 
ings in his neighbourhood, where, notwithstanding 
the violence of his politics, he is greatly and justly 
respected as a well-intentioned man, with a warm 
heart and a vigorous intellect. 


ERRATA AND EMENDATIONS 

IV THE FOREGOING BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Pa^ 3— left col. 34th line, for leads— reaul lead. 

In the saine pa^e and eol. omit the second sentence of the Life of Gower. 

Page ii. line 3y, for He read Chaucer. • 

Pagre vi. in the sth line of the life of Sackville insert the word was before the w'ord entered. 
Fag^e vii. riR^ht col. Qth line, for of read respecting. 

Page X. left col. lute 22, for poetical read political. 

Pag-c X. n^rht col. I5th line, after the word Westminster insert the word Abbey. 

Pag-c xi. last sentence of the life of Spenser, for latter read later. 

Pag‘e xiv left col. line 21 , strike out threw off and insert took. 

Paifc xviii. rii^ut col. 5th line, insert the word College after the word Majesty's. 

. and column line 23 for latter read latter's. 

Paf^e XX left coi. first line 2 nd paraq^raph, for play read plays. 

Page xxxr. rig'ht col. line 45, lor or read nor. 

Paj^e XXX VII. left col. line 15, omit the word and. 

Page xxxix. left col.. first line but two, for this read Addison's. 

Page xl. left col. line 15, for into read at. 

Page xlv. in the notice of West 2 nd hue, on^t the woid elegant. 

Page xlviii. right col. line 24, omit the word instantly. 

Page liii. left col.l||^ 30, for conventmlismsTC^ conventionalisms. 

Page Ir. lefy|Df.lHhe 30, fortoAom read while. 

Page lyi. le^Rl. 3rd line of last paragraph, for inquires read (inquired. 

Page lix. left col. third line of notice of Young, in the place of the stop put a comma and omit 
the word He. 

Page Ixxii. right col. line 32, for his Lordship read him. 

Page Ixxiv. leftcal.*line ip, omit the a before master. 

Page Ixxvi. left col. Line lo, omit the word infinite. 

Page Ixxxvii. left col. line 27 , for Femdaust read Ferdausi. 

Page Ixxix. right coL line 1, after the name of Shakespeare insert the word that. 

Page Ixxxiti. right col. line 4p, for His own read The, 

Page d. left col. line 44, for with read in. 

Page ciL left col. line 33, for ttme read period. 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
Bom 1338.— Died 1400. 


PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES. 

WfiANNE that Vpril with his shoures sote 
The droaghte of March hath perced to the roie^ 
And bathed every veine in swiche licour. 

Of whiche vertue engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zenhirus eke with his sote brethe 
Enspired iiath in every holt and hethe 
The tendre croppes^ and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours yronne^ 

And smale foules maken melodie. 

That slepen alle night with open eye, 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages^ 

Than lougen folk to gon on pilgrimages^ 

And palmeres for to seken strange strondes. 

To serve halwes couthe in sondry londes ; 

And specially from every shire's ende 
Of Englelond, to Canterbury they wende^ 

The h^y hlisful martyr for to seke 
Thatlwkii hath holpen^ whan that they were seke, 

Befelle^ that, in that seson on a day. 

In Southwark at the T^ard as I lay, 

Redjr to w«Aden on ii» pilgrimage 
To Canterbury with dl^Oute corage. 

At Mht was come into that hostdrie 
W^el nine and twenty in a compagnie 
Of sondry folk, by aventiure yfalle 
In felawdiip, and pilgrimes were they alle. 

That towara Canterbury wolden ride. 

The tdiMbres and ilie stably weren wide. 

And wel we weren esed atte berte. 

And sherUy, when the sonne was gon 1 
^ h^de I with hemmvMi on, 

; That I was m hir felawship aiicm, 

^And made fosword erly for to jjee, 

|To take cure wny ther, as 1 yon devise. 

|r thi^ I in this mle pace, ^ 

se lAlidceth it aocordaiit to xesen 

• ■ 


toreste. 


To tellen you alle the condition 
Of eche of hem, so as it semed me. 

And whiche they weren, and of what degre ; 
And eke in what araie that they were inne : 
And at a knight than wol I firste beginne. 

A Knight ther w’as, and that a worthy man. 
That fro the time that he firste began 
To riden out, he loved chevalrie, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and eurtisie. 

Pul worthy was he in his lordes werre. 

And therto hadde he ridden, no man ferre, 

I As wel in Cristendom as in Hethenesse, 

I And ever honoured for his worthinesse. 

I At Alisandre he was whan it was wonne'*'. 

! Ful often time he hadde the bord begonnet 
^ Aboven alle nations in Pruce. 

In Lettowe hadde he reysed and in Ruce, 

No C'risten man so ofte of his degre. 

In Gernade at the siege eke hadde he be 
Of Algesir, and ridden in Belmarie. 

At Leyes was he, and at Satalie, 

Whan they were wonne ; and in the Crete See 
At many a noble armee hadde he be. 

At mortal batailles ha^e he ben dftene. 

And foughten for ouf^iti^t Tramissene 
In listes thries, and ay slfls his fo. 

This ilke worthy Knight hadde ben also 
' Somtime with the lord m Palatie:]:, 

Agen anotl|er hethen in Turkie : 

And evermore he hadde a sovereine pris. 

And thoi^h that he was wort]^, he was wise. 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 

He ncf^er yet no vilamie iie sayde 
In alle his lif, unto no manere wight. 

He was a veray parfit gentil kn^t. 

But for to tell^you of his araie, 
kors was good, bat he ne‘ was not gaie. 

Of fustian he wared a gipon, 

Alle besmohred with nabeageon, 
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For he was late yeeme 
And wente for to don his pi%nniage. 

With ther was his sone, a yonge Squier, 
A lover, and a lusty bachelor^ 

With locJkes cruU as they were laide in presse. 
Of twenty yere age he was, I gesse. 

Of bis stature he was of even lengths. 

And wonderly deliver, and grete of strengthe. 
And he hadde be somtime in chevachie 
In Flaunder^ in Artois, and in Picardie, 

And borne him wel, as of so litel space. 

In hope to stonden in his ladies grace. 

Embrouded was he, as It were a mede 
AUe ful of fresbe floures, white and rede. 
Singing he was, or doyting alle the day : 

He was as 6^eshe as is the monetfa of May. 
Short was his goune, with sieves long ana wide : 
Wel coude he sitte on hors, and fayre ride. 

He cou^ songes make, and wel endite ; 

Juste and eke dance, and wel pourtraie and write. 
So hote he loved, that by nightertale 
He slep no more than doth the nightingale. 

Curteis he was, lowly, and servisable. 

And carf before his fader at the table. 

A Yeman hadde he, and servantes no mo 
At that time, for him luste to ride so; 

And he was cladde in cote and bode of grene, 

A shefe of ]ieacock arwes bright and kene 
Under his belt he bare ful thriftily. 

Wel coude he dresse his takel yemaiily : 

His arwes drouped not with fetheres lowe. 

And in his bond he bare a mighty howe. 

A not-hed hadde he, with a broune visage : 

Of wood-craft coude he wel alle the usage. 

Upon his arme he bare a gaie bracer. 

And by his side a swerd and a bokeler. 

And on that other side a gaie daggere, 

Hameised wel, and sharpe as point of spere : 

A Cristofre on his breste of silver shene. 

An home he bare, the baudrik was of grene : 

A forster was he sothely, as 1 gesse. 

Ther was also a Nonne, a Triore^He, 

That of hire smiling was ful simple and coy ; 
Hire gretest othe n as but by Seint Eloy ; 

And she di as cleped Madame E^lentinc. 

Ful wel she sange the service devine, 

Entuned in hire nose ful siM^tely ; 

And Frenche tdie ful fayre and fetisly. 

After the scole of Stratfm’d atte boi^. 

For Frenche of^ Paris was to hire unknowe. 

At mete was she wel ytaughte withaUe ; 

She lette no morsel from hire lippes ihUe, 

Ne wette hire hngres in hire sauce depe. 

Wel coude she c^e a morsel, and wel kepe, 
Thatte no drope ne fell upon hire brest. 

In curtesie was sette ful moche hire lest. 

Hire over lippe wiped fdie so dene. 

That in hire cuppe wee no ierthi^g sene 
OfgreaCj whan dhe drunken hadde hire draught. 
Ful semra after hire mete die rjuight : 

And sikCTy she waa of grete disport. 

And I^p9^ii^d4iimable of 
And pemedwre to obntref^n diere 
tetsSdidi of manere. 

And to hen holdup ’dfgne of reverence. 


But for tO 'i^eken t»f hire consoienoe, • 

She was 80 charitable and so pitous. 

She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 
Caughte in a trappe, if it were ded or hledde.. 
Of smale houndes hadde she, that she feddo 
With rested desh, and milk, and waste! brede. 

' But sore wept she if on of hem were dede. 

Or if men smote it with a yerde smart ; 

And a)l was conscience and tendre herte. 

Ful semely hire wimple ypinched was ; 

Hire nose tretis ; hire eyen grey as glas ; 

Hire month ful smale, and therto soft and red ; 
But sikerly she hadde a fayre forehed : 

It was almost a spanne brode I trowe. 

For hardily she was not undergrowe. 

Ful fetise was hire cloke, as I was ware. 

Of smale corall aboute hire arm she bare 
A pair of bedes, gauded all with grene,. 

And thereon heng a broche of gold ful shene. 
On whicbe %vas first ywritten a crouiied A, 

And after. Amor omnia. 

Another Nonne also with hire hadde she. 
That w'as hire chapelleine, and Preestes thre. 

A Afonk ther was, a fayre for the maistrie. 
An out-rider, that loved venerie ; 

A manly man, to ben an abbot able. 

Ful many a deinte hors hadde he in stable; 

And whan he rode, men mighte his bridel here 
Gingeling in a whistling wind, as clere 
And eke^ loude as doth the chapell belle, 

Ther as this lord was keper of the celle. 

The reule of Seint Maure and of Seint Beneit, 
Because that it was olde and somdele streit. 
This like monk lette olde thinges pace. 

And helde after the news world the trace. 

He yave not of the text a pulled hen> 

That saith, that hunters ben not holy men ; 

Ne that a monk, whan he is rekkeles. 

Is like to a fish that is waterles ; 

This is to say, a monk out of his cloistre. 

This ilke text held he not worth an oistre. 

And I say his opinion was good. 

What! shulde ne studie, and make himselvea. 
wood. 

Upon a book in cloistre alway to pore. 

Or swinken with his hondes, and labour^ 

As Austin bit ? bow shal the world be served ? 
Let Austin have his swink to him reserved. 
Therfore he was a prickasoure a right; 
Greihoundes he hadde as ^ift as foul of flight. 
Of pricking and of hunting for the hare 
Was all his lust ; for no cost wolde he spare. 

I saw his sieves purfiled at the bond 
With gris, and that the finest of the loud ; 

And for to fasten his hood under his chinne> 

He hadde of gold vwrought a curious pinne ; . 

A love-knotte in the greter ende ther was. . ^ ■ 
His bed was balled, and shone as any glas 
Aj^ eke his face, as it hadde ben anoint. 

He was a lord ful fat, and in gooi pdipt. 

His eyen stepe, and rolling in Ida hMl, ^ . ^ 

That stemed as a fomeis of a led. 1 ' 

His bootes sbuple, his hors in j^t eatat ; 

Now c^iaifidy M was praiat. ' ^ 

He was net pale aa a fbrpimni ^ 
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A fat swaa loVM he best of any rest. 

His palfrey was as broone as is a bery. 

A Frere ther was^ a wanton and a mety, 
A limitour^ a fhl solempne man. 

In all the ordres foure is non that can 
So moche of daliance and fayre Idngage. 

He hadde ymade fill many a mariage 
Of yonge wimmen, at his owen cost : 

Until his ordre he was a noble post. 

Ful wel beloved^ and familier was he 
With frankeleins over all in his contree^ 
And eke with worthy wimmen of the toun : 
For he had power of confession. 

As saide himselfe, more than a curat. 

For of his ordre he was licenciat. 
f’ul swetely herde he confession. 

And plesant was his absolution. 

He was an man to give penance, 

Ther as he wiste to han a good pitance ; 

For unto a pmfre ordre for to give 
Is signe that a man is wel yshrive ; 

For if he gave, he dorste make avant. 

He wiste that a man was repentant. 

For many a man so hard is of his herte, 

He may not wene although him sore smertc. 
Therfore in steae of weping and praieres. 
Men mote give silver to the poure freres. 

His tippet was ay farsed ful of knives 
And pinnes, for iv given fayre wives; 

And certai^y he hadde a mery note, 

W el coude he singe and plaien on a rote. 

Of yeddinges^ he bare utterly the pris. 

His nekke was white as theifour de lis. 
Therto he strong was as a championn. 

And knew wel the tavernes in every toun. 
And every hosteler and gay tapstere, 

Better than a lazar or a beggere. 

For unto swiche a worthy man as he 
Accordeth nought, as by his faculte, 

To havep with sikf' lazars acquaintance. 

It is not honest, it may not avance. 

As for to delen with no swiche pouraille. 

But all with riche, and sellers of vital He. 

And over all, ther as profit shuld arise, 
Curteis he was, and lowly of servise, 

Ther n^as no man no wher so vertuous ; 

He was the beste begger in all his hous ; 


And gave a cdrtaine%rme for the grant. 

Non of his bretheren ^catne in his haunt. 

For though a widewe nadde but a shoo, 

(So plesant was his In principio ) 

Vet wold he have a ferthing or he went. 

His pourchas was wel better than his rent. 

And rage he coud, as it hadde ben a whelp. 

In loVedayes, ther coude be mochel help . 

For thei* was he hat like a cloisterere. 

With thriedbare cb]^, as is a 'poure scolere. 

But he was like a iheister or a pope. 

Of double worsted was his semtcope, ^ \ 

That round w^ m a bel^ out of presse, 
Somwhat hel&ped for hfs wantbnnesse. 

To make his swete his tonge; 

^ uftdoiWoo#, hm tew diwsed in 
me mes Into eqUtm It 

kind of Kong, from tte Shew or rMdjm, te Urn 
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And in his haiping, whan that he hadde songe. 
His eyen twinkeled in his heaa aright^ 

As don the sterres in a irosty night. 

This worthy limitour was cleped Huberd. 

A Marchnnt was ther with a forked berd ; 

In mottelee, and highe on hors he sat. 

And on his hed a Flaundrish bever hat. 

His bootes elapsed fayre and fetisly. 

His resons spake he ful solempnely, 

Souning alway the encrese of his winning. 

He wold the see were kept* for anv thing 
Betwixen Middelburgh and Orewefl. 

Wel coud he in eschanges sheldes selle. 

This worthy man ful wel his wit besette ; 

Ther w iste no wight that he was in dette. 

So stedefastly didde he his governance. 

With his bargeines, and with his chevisance. 
Forsothe he was a worthy man withalle. 

But soth to sayn, 1 n'ot how men him calle. 

A Clerk ther was of Oxenford also. 

That unto logike hadde long ygo. 

As lene was his hors as is a rake. 

And he was not right fat, I undertake; 

But loked holwe, and therto soberly. 

Ful thredbare was his overest courtepy. 

For he hadde geten him yet no benefice, 

Ne was nought worldly to have an office ; 

For him was lever han at his beddes hed 
Twenty bokes clothed in blake or red. 

Of Aristotle and his philosophie 
Than robes riche, or fidel, or sautrie. 

But all be that he was a philosophre, 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre. 

But all that he might of his fremles hente. 

On bokes and on lerning he it spente, 

And besily gan for the soules praie 
Of hem, that yave him wlierwith to scolaie. 

Of studie toke he moste cure and hede. 

Not a word spake he more than was nede ; 

And that was said in forme and reverence. 

And short and qiiike, and ful of high sentence. 
Souning in moral vertue was his speche. 

And gladly wolde he leme, and gladly teche. 

A Sergeant of the Imwb ware and wise. 

That often hadde yben at the paruis, 

Ther was also^ ful riche of excellence. 

Discrete he was, and of grete reverence ; 

He semed swiche, his wordes were so wise. 
Justice he was ful often in assise, 

By patent, and by pleine commissioun : 

For his science and for his high renoun. 

Of fees and robes had he many on. 

So grete a pourchasour was no wher non : 

All was fee simple to him in dffect. 

His pourchasing might not ben in suspect. 

No wher sO besy a man as he ther n*as. 

And yet he semed besier than he was. 

In termes hadde he cas and domes alle, 

That fro the time of King Will, weten faUo. 
Therto he ooitdo epdite and make a thing ; 
Ther coude so sH^Vpische at his writing. 
And every staitnte coud he plmne by rote. 
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He rode but homely in a medlee cote. 

Girt with a seint of silk, witli barres smale. 

Of his array tell I no len^r tale. 

A Frankelein was in this compagnie : 

'\Tliite was his herd as is the dayesie. 

Of his complexion he was sangxiin ; 

\rel loved he by the morwe a sop in win. 

To liven in delit was ever his wone. 

For he was Epicure's ow^n sone. 

That held opinion, that plein delit 
'W'as veraily felicite partite. 

An hoiisholder, and that a grete was he ; 

Seint Julian he was in lus contree. 

PI is brede, his ale, was alway after on ; 

A better envyned man was no wher non. 
Withouten bake mete, never was his hous. 

Of fish and fiesh, and that so plenteous 
It snewed in his hous of mete and drinke. 

Of alle deintees that men coud of thinke. 

After the sondry' sesons of the yere. 

So changed he his mete and his soupere. 

Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in me we. 
And many a breme, and many a luce in stewe. 
Wo w’as his coke, but if his sauce M ere 
Poinant and sharpe, and redv aU his gere. 

His table dormant in his halle alway 
Stode redy covered idle the longe day. 

At sessions ther was he lord and sire; 

Ful often time he was knight of the shire. 

An anelace and a gipciere all of silk 
Heng at his girdel, white as morwe milk. 

A shereve hadde he ben, and a countour ; 

Was no wher swiche a worthy vavasour 
An Haberdasher f and a Carpenter, 

A TTebbe, a Heyer, and a Tapiser, 

^Vere alle yclothed in o li\'ere 
Of a solempne and grete fraternite. 

P’ul freshe and newe hir gere ypiked w'as; 

Plir knives w^ere ychaped not w'ith bras. 

But all with silver, wTOught ful dene and wel, 
Plir girdeles and hir pouches every del. 

Wel semed eche of hem a fayre )>iirgeis 
To sitten in a gild halle on the deis. 

Everich for the w isdom that he can 
Was shapelich for to ben an alderman. 

For cattel hadden they ynough and rent. 

And eke hir wives wolde it wel assent ; 

And elles certainly they were to blame : 

It is ful fayre to ben ycleped Madame, 

And for to gon to vigiles all before. 

And bave a mantel reallich ybore. 

A Coke they hadden with hem for the nones. 
To boile the chikenes and the marie bones. 

And poudre marcbant, tart and galingale. 

Wel coude he knowe a draught of London ale. 
He coude roste, and sethe, and broile, and frie, 
Maken mortrewes, and wel bake a pie. 

But gret harm was it, as it thoughte me. 

That on bis shinne a mormal hadde he. 

For hlanc maiiger that laade be with the bestr 
A Shipman tras tb^, arpned.fier by west ; 

For 1 wytc^ ba was'i^Herte^iith: 

• The preciiw 'inifMirt 0f ^ii-word^ St dtacure w 


He rode upon a rouneie, as he coutbe, 

AU in a goune of faldinff to the knee. 

A dagger han^ng by a las hadde hee 
About his neAe under his arm adoun ; 

The hote summer hadde made hishe we al broun: 
And certainly he was a good felaw ; 

Ful many a draught of win be hadde draw 
From Burdeux ward, while that the chapman slepe. 
Of nice conscience toke he no kepe. 

If that he faught and hadde the higher hand. 
By water he sent hem home to every land. 

But of his craft to reken wel his tides, 

His stremes and his strandes him besides. 

His herberwe, bis mone, and his lodemanage, 
Ther was non swiche from Hull unto Cartage. 
Hardy he was, and wise, 1 undertake : 

With' many a tempest hadde his herd be shake. 
He knew wel alle the havens, as they were. 

Fro Gotland to the Cape de Finistere, 

And every creke in Bretagne andjn Spaine: 

His barge ycleped was the Magdelaine. 

With us ther was a Doetour of Phittike; 

In all this world ne was ther non him like 
To speke of phisike and of surgerie ; 

P^ir he M as grounded in astroiiornie. 

He kept his patient a ful gret del 
In houres by his magike natiirel. 

Wel coude he fortunen the ascendent 
Of his images for his patient. 

He knew the cause of every maladie, 

IV ere it of cold, or hote, or moist, or drie. 

And wer engendred, and of what humour; 

He M'as a veray parfite practisour. 

The cause y knowe, knd of his harm the rote. 
Anon he gave to the sike man his bote. 

Ful redy hadde he his apiithecaries 
T o send him dragges and his lettuaries. 

For eche of hem made other for to ivinne: 

Hir frendship n'as not newe to beginne. 

Wel kncM' he the old Esculapius, 

And Dioscorides, and eke Rufiis ; • 

Old Hippocras, Hali, and Gallien ; 

Serapion, Rasis, and Avicen ; 

Averrois, Damascene, and Constantin ; 

Bernard, and Gatisden, and Gilbertin. 

Of his diete mesurable was he; 

Fcjr it was of no superfluitee, 

But of gret nourishing, and digestible. 

His studie was but litel on the Bible. 

In sanguin and in perse he clad was aUe 
Lined with taffata and with sendalle. 

And yet he was but esy of dispence: 

He kepte that he M^an in the pestilence. 

For gold in phisike is a cordifu ; 

Therfore he loved gold in special. 

A good Wif was ther of beside BolAe, 

But was som del defe, and that was eeiitSke. 
Of cloth making she hadde swiche an haantA 
She passed hem of Ipres and of Gaunt. 

In aU the paridi wif ne was th^er non 
That to the o^ng before' hire shnlda goto ; 

And if ther did certain, so wroth was skc^ 

Hiat she was out of alle chafitee. 

Hire coveiciiiefs weren ful fine of ground; 

I doistd owere they wdyeden a poundi 
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That on the Sondaf were upon hire hede. 

Hire hosen weren of fine scarlet rede, 

Ful streite vteyed, and ^oon ful moist and newe. 
Bold was hire face, and fayre and rede hew. 

She was a worthy woman all hire live; 
Housbondes at the ehirche dore had she had five, 
Withouten other compa^nie in youthe ; 

But therof nedeth not to speke as nouthe. 

And thries hadde she ben at Jerusaleme. 

She hadde passed many a strange strenie : 

At Rome she hadde ben, and at Boloine, 

At Galice, at Seint James, and at Coloine: 

She coude moche of wandring by the way. 
Gat.tothed was she, sothly for to say. 

Upon Hn ambler esily she sat, 

YM'iinpled wel, and on hire hede an hat 
As brode as is a bokeler or a targe. 

A sote mantel about hire hippes large. 

And on liire fete a pair of sporres sWrpc. 

In felawship wel coude she laughe and carpe; 
Of remedies of love she knew parchance. 

For of that arte slie coude the olde dance. 

A goud man ther was of religioun. 

That was a poure Parsoiie of a toun : 

But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 

He was also a lerned man, a clerk. 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche. 

His pariahens devoutly wolde he teche. 

Benigne he was, and wonder diligent. 

And in advera^te ful patient : 

And swiche be was ypreved often sithes. 

Ful loth were him to cursen for his tithes. 

But rather wolde he yeven out of doute. 

Unto his poure parishens aboute. 

Of his cifring, and eke of his substance. 

He coude inlitel thing have suffisance. 

Wide was his parish, and houses fer asonder. 
But he ne left nought for no rain ne thonder. 

In sikenesse and in mischief to visite 
The ferest in his parish, moche and lite. 

Upon his fete, and in his hand a staf : 

This noble ensample to his shepe he yaf. 

That first he wrought and afterward he taught. 
Out of the gospel he the wordes caught. 

And this fimire he added yet therto. 

That if gold ruste, what wuld iren do? 

For if apreest be foule, on whom we trust. 

No wonder » a lowed man to rust: 

And shame it is, if that a preest takekepe. 

To see a sliitten shepherd and dene shepe : 

W el ought a preest ensample for to yeve. 

By his denenease, how his shepe diiudelive. 

He sette not his benefice tonire. 

And lette his shepe accombred in tlie mire. 

And ran unto London, unto $eint Poules, 

To seken him a chanterie for aoules. 

Or with a br^erhede to be withold : 

But dwelt at home, and kepte wel his fold. 

So that the wolf ne made it not misoarie : 

He was a shepherd and no meroenaxie. 

And though he hdy were,.„d vertuQur, 

He was so sinful men not dispitous, 

Ne of his speche daii^geio|is djgiisi^ 

But in his teduagd^or^and henigne. 

To drawenioik to heyen> with ,, 


By good ensample, was his besinesse,: 

But it were any persons obstinat. 

What so he were of highe or low estat. 

Him wolde he snibben sharply for the nones. 

A better preest I trowe that no wher non is ; 
He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 

Ne maked him no spiced conscience. 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve. 

With him ther was a Plowman, was his brother. 
That hadde ylaid of dong ful many a fother. 

A true swinker, and a good w^as he. 

Living in pees and parfite charitee. 

God loved he beste with alle his herte 
At alle times, were it gain or smerte. 

And than his neighebour right as himselve. 

He wolde thresh, and therto dike and delve, 

For Cristes sake, for every poure wight 
Withouten hire, if it lay in his might. 

His tithes paled he ful fayre and wel 
Both of his prop re swinke and his catel. 

In? a tabard he rode upon a mere. 

Ther was also a Reve, and a Millere, 

A Sompnour, and a Pardoner also, 

A Manciple, and myself ; ther n*ere no mo. 

The Miller was a stout carl for the nones, 

Ful bigge he was of braun and eke of bones. 
That proved wel, for over all ther he came. 

At wrastling he wold here away the ram. 

He was short shuldered, brode, a thikke gnarre, 
Ther n'as no dore that he n'olde heve of barre. 
Or breke it at a renning with his hede. 

His herd as any sowe or fox was rede. 

And therto brode, as though it were a spade. 
Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 
A wert, and theron stode a tufte of heres. 

Rede as the bristles of a sowes eres. 

His nose.thirles blacke were and wide : 

A swerd and bokler bare he by his side.' 

His mouth as wide was as a forneis : 

He was a jangler and a goliardeis. 

And that was most of sinne and harlotries. 

Wel coude he stelen come and toUen thries. 
And yet he had a thomb of gold parde. 

A white cote and a blew hode wered he. 

A baggepipe M’el coude he blowe and soune. 
And therwithall he brought us out of toune. 

A gentil Manciple was ther of a temple. 

Of which achatours mighten take ensemple 
For to ben wise in hying of vitaUle, 

For whether that he paide or toke by taille, 
Algate be w'aited so in his achate. 

That he was ay before in good estate. 

Now is not that of God a ful fayre grace. 

That swiche a lewed mannes wit shidl pace 
The wisdom of an hepe of lered men ? 

Of maisters had he mo than thries ten. 

That were of lawe expert end curious : 

Of which ther was a uofein in that hous. 
Worthy to hen stewiudes rent and loud 
Of any jiord that 
To mAto hjoa Uve hy his brop^ 

In honeur dTettms, fmt if ne were wood. 

Or Uve as seaisly as him Ust desire ; 

And life to mjfjkmi 1^ 
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In any cas that mighte fallen or happe ; 

And yet this Manciple sette hir aller cappe. 

The Rece was a slendre colerike man^ 

His herd was shave as neighe as ever he can ; 
His here was by his eres round yshome ; 

His top was docked like a preest beforne. 

Fill longe were his legges and ful lene> 

Ylike a staff ; ther was no calf ysene. 

\V el coude he kepe a garner and a binne : 
Ther was non auditour coude on him winne. 
Wei wiste he by the drought and by the rain 
The yelding of his seed and of his grain. 

His lordes shepe^ his nete, and his deirie. 

His swine^ his hors, his store^ and his pultrie^ 
W ere holly in this Reves governing. 

And by his covenant yave he rekening. 

Sin that his lord was twenty yere of age ; 

Ther coude no man bring him in arerage. 

Ther n’as bailliff, ne herde, ne other hine. 

That he ne knew his sleight and his covine : 
They were adradde of him as of the deth. 

His wonning was ful fayre upon an heth ; 

With grene trees yshadewed was his place. 

He coude better than his lord pourchace. 

Ful riche he was ystored privily : 

His lord wel coude he plesen subtilly 
T o yeve and lene him of his owen irood. 

And have a thank and yet a cote and hood. 

In youthe he lerned hadde a good mistere ; 

He was a wel good wright, a carpentere. 

This Reve sate upon a right good stot 
That was all pomelee grey, and highte Scot. 

A long surcote of perse upon he hade. 

And by his side he bare a rusty blade. 

Of Norfolk was this Reve, of which I tell, 
Beside a toun, men clepen Baldeswell. 

Tucked he was, as is a frere aboute. 

And ever he rode the hinderest of the route. 

A Samjmour was ther with us in that place 
That hadde a fire..red chertrbinnes face. 

For sauseHeme he was, with eyen narwe. 

As hole he was, and likerous as a sparwe. 

With scalled browes blake and pilled herd: 

Of his visage children w'ere sore aferd. 

Ther ii'as quicksilver, litarge, ne brimston. 
Boras, ceruse, ne oile of tartre non, 

Ne oinement that wolde dense or bite. 

That him might helpen of his whelkes white, 

Ne of the knobbes sitting on his chekes. 

Wel loved he garlike, onions, and lekes. 

And for to drink e strong win as rede as blood. 
Than wolde he speke, and crie as her were wood. 
And wan that he wel drunken had the win. 

Than wolde he speken no word but Latin ; 

A fewe termed eoude he, two or three. 

That he had lemed out of som decree ; 

No wonder is, he herd it all the day. 

And eke ye knowen wel how that a jay 
Can clepen watte, as wel as can the pope : 

But who so wolde in other thing him grope. 
Than hadde he spent all his phOosoj^hie ; 

Ay, QueeHo quid JtirUf wolde he cne. 

He was a gentrl harlot* and a kind ; 

* The mme of harlot was aacicntly given to men, oa vrdl as 
women { 
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A better feJaw shulde a man not find. 

He wolde suffre for a quart of wine 
A good felaw to have his concubine 
A twelvemonth, and excuse him at the full. 

Ful prively a finch eke coude he pull ; 

And if he found o where a good felawe. 

He wolde techen him to have non awe 
In swiche a cas of the archedekenes curse ; 

But if a mannes soule were in his purse ; 

For in his purse he shulde ypunished be. 

Purse is the archedekens helle, said he. 

But wel I wote, he lied right in dede : 

Of cursing ought eche gilty man him drede. 

For curse wol sle right as assoiling saveth. 

And also ware him of a rngnificaviL 
In danger hadde he at his owen gise 
The yonge girles of the diocise. 

And knew hir cuunseil and was of hir rede. 

A gerlond hadde he setto upon his hede. 

As gret as it were for an alestake ; 

A bokeler hadde he made him of a cake. 

With him ther rode a gentii Pardonere 
Of Roil nee vail, his frend and his compere, 

I'hat streit was comen from the court of Rome. 
Ful loude he sang, Come hither, love, to me. 
This sompnour bare to him a stiff burdoun, 

M’as never trompe of half so gret a souii. 

This Pardoner had here as yelwe as wax. 

But smoth it heng as doth a strike of flax : 

By tinces heng his lokkes that he hadde, 

And therwith he his shulders (^verspradde. 

Full thiniie it lay, by culpons on and on. 

But hode for jolite, he wered he non ; 

For it was trussed up in his wallet. 

Him thought he rode all of the newe get, 
llishevele, sauf his cappe, he rode ail bare. 

iche glaring eyen hadde he, as an hare : 

A vernicle hadde he sewed ui»on his cappe. 

His wallet lay beforne him in his lappe 
Bret-ful of pardon come from Rome al hote. 

A vois he h^de as smale as liath a gote. 

No herd hadde he, ne never non i^uJde have ; 

As smothe it was as it were newe shave : 

1 trowe he were a gelding or a mare. 

But of his craft, fro Berwike unto M’are 
Ne was ther swiche an other Pardoiiere ; 

For in his male he hadde a pilwebere. 

Which, %s he saide, was our ladies veil : 

He saide, he hadde a gobbet of the seyl 
Which thatte Seiut Peter liad, whan that he went 
L^on the see, till Jesu Crist him hent. 

He liad a crois of laton ful of stones. 

And in a glas he hadde pigges bones. 

But with these relikes, whanne that he fond 
A poure persone dwelling up on lond. 

Upon a day he gat him more moneie 
1 han that the persone gat in monethes tweie. 

And thus with fained flattering and japes 
He made the persone and the peple Jim apes. 

But trewel^ to telleii atte last. 

He wa*^ in i^irche a noble ecclesiMt ; 

Wel coude he rede a lesson or a stofie. 

But alderbest he sang an ofiertorin: 

For wel he wiste, whan that song was sot^e. 

He muste preehe, and wel afilo his tonge. 
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To winne salver, as he rifijht wel <»u4e: 
Therfore he sang the mcrier and loude. 

Now have I told you shortly in a clause 
Th' estat, th' araie, the noinbre,and eke the cause, 
Whv that assembled was this comwgnie 
In ^uthwerk at this gentil hostelrie 
That highte The I'shard, faste by tlie Belle. 
But now is time to you for to telle 
How that we baren us that ilke nighty 
W’^han we were in that hostelrie alight. 

And after wol 1 tell of our viage. 

And all the rcmenant of our pilgrimage. 

But firste I praie you of your curtesie. 

That ye ne arette it not my vilanie. 

Though that I plainly si»eke in this matere. 

To tellen vou hir wordes and hir chere ; 

Ne though I speke hir wordes i)roprely. 

For this ve knowen al so wel as I, 

Who so shall telle a tale after a man, 

; He moste reherse, as neighe as ever he can, 
Everich word, if it be in his charge. 

All speke he never so rudely and so large ; 

Or elles he moste tellen his tale untrewe. 

Or feinen thinges, or finden wordes newer 
He may not spare, although he were his brother. 
He moste as wei sayn o word as an <»ther. 

Crist spake himself ful brode' in holy writ. 

And wel ^ye w'^ote no vilanic is it : 

Eke Plato sayeth, w'ho so can him rede. 

The wordes moste ben cosin to the dede. 

Also I j^raie v«u to forgive it me 
AM \rd\ c 1 not folk in hir degree ’ 

Here in tliis tale, as that they shulden stoiide : 
My wit is. short, ye may well uiiderstoiule. 

Oret chere made our hoste us everich on. 

And to the souper sette he us anon : 

And served us with vitaille of the beste. 

Strong was the win, and wel to drink us leste. 

A semely nian our hoste was with alle, 

For to ban hen a marshal in an halle. 

A large man he was, with even «tepe ; 

A fairer burgeis is tber none in t?bepe: 

Bold of his spechC; and wise, and wel ytaught, 
And of manhood him lacked riglite naught. 

Eke therto was he right a mery man. 

And after souper plaieu he began, 

And spake of mirthe amonges other thinges. 
Whan that we hadden made our rckeninges ; 
And Bade thus ; Now, lordinges, trewely 
Y e ben to me welcome riglit hertily : 

For by my trouthe, if that I shal not lie, 

I saw nat this yere swiche a compagnie 
At once in this herberwe as is now. 

Fayn wolde I do you mirthe, and 1 wiste how. 
And of a mirthe 1 am rig^ht now bethought, 

To don you ese, and it shall coste you nought. 
Ye gon to Canterbury; God you spede. 

The blisfiil martyr quite you your mede ; 

And wel I wot, as ye gon* by the way. 

Ye ahapen you to talken aim to play: 

For trewely comfort ne mirthe is non 
To riden by the way dombe as the ston ; 

And therfore woM 1 maken you disport. 

As 1 said erst, and don you some eonlfott. 

And if you likeldb alle by en assent 


Now for to stonden at my jugement : 

And for to werchen as I shal you say 
To-morwe, whan ye riden on the way. 

Now by my faders soule that is ded. 

But ve he mery, smiteth of my hed : 

Hold up your hondes withouten more speche. 

Our co‘unseil was long for to seche : 

Us thought it was not worth to make it wise. 
And granted him withouten more avise. 

And bad him say his verdit as him leste. 

Lordinges, (quod he) now herkeneth for the 
beste ; 

But take it nat, I pray you, in disdain : 

This is the point, to speke it plat and plain. 
That eche of you to shorten with youre way. 

In this viage, shal tellen tales tway. 

To Canterbury ward, I mene it so. 

And homeward he shall tellen other two. 

Of aventures that whilom han befalle. 

And which of you that bereth him best of alle. 
I'hat is to sayn, that telleth in this cas 
Tales of best sentence and most solas. 

Shall have a souper at youre aller cost 
Here in this place sitting by this post. 

Whan tliat he comen agen/rom Canterbury. 
And for to makeii you the more mery, 

1 WM»1 my selven gladly with you ride. 

Right at min oweii cost, and be your gide. 

And who that wol my jugement withsay, 

Shal pay for alle we spenden by the way. 

And if ye vouchesauf that it be so. 

Telle me anon withouten wordes mo. 

And 1 w'ol erly shapen me therfore. 

This thing w'as granted, and our othes swore 
With fill glad herte, and praiden him also 
That he wold vouchesauf for to don so. 

And that he w^olde ben our goveniour. 

And of our tales juge and rejiortoi^. 

And sette a souuer at a certain pris. 

And w^e wol reuled ben at his devise 
III highe and lowe : and thus by on assent 
We ben accorded to his jugement. 

And thempon the win was sette anon : 

We dronken, and to reste wenten eche on, 
Withouten any lenger tarying. 

A morwe whan the day began to spring 
Up rose our hoste, and was our aller cok. 

And gaderd us togeder in a flok. 

And forth we riden a litel more than paa 
Unto the watering of Seint Thomas, 

And ther our hoste began his hors arest. 

And said, Lordes, herkeneth if you lest. 

Ye wete your forword, and I it record: 

If even song and morwe song accord. 

Let se now who shal telle the first tale. 

As ever mote I drinken win or ale, 

Who so is rebel to my jugement, 

Shal pay for alle that by the way is spent. 

Now draw^eth eutte, or that ye rorther twinne ; 
He which that hath Gie shortest shal beginne. 

Sire Knight,(quod he) my maister and my lord. 
Now draweth cutte, for that is min accord. 
Cometh nere (quod he) my Lady Pnoresse 
And ye, sire clerk ; let be your shamefastiiesse, 

I Ne studieth nought : lay hand to, every man. 
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Anon to drawen every wight hegan^ 

And shortly for teDcn asit warn, 

Were it bv aventure, or sorti or cas^ 

The BOthe'is this, the cutte fell on the Kn^ht, 
Of which fill blith and glad was every ^ght; 
And tell he must his tale as was reson,^ 

By forword and by composition. 

As ye ban herd ; what nedeth wordes mo? 

And whan this good man saw that it was so, 

As he that wise wal and obedient 
To kepe his forword by his free assent. 

He saide, Sithen 1 shal begin this game. 

What, welcome be the cutte a goddes name. 
Now let us ride, and hearkeneth what 1 say. 

And with that word we riden forth our way ; 
And he began with a right mery chere 
His t^e anon, and saide as ye shal here. 


JOHN GOWER. 


*Bom Died 


THE TAliE OF THE COFFERS OR CASKETS, ETC. IN 
THE FIFTH BOOK OF THE * CONFESSIO AMANTIS.' 


In a Cronique thus I rede ; 

Aboute a king, as must nede, 

Ther was of knyghtes and squiers 
Gret route, and eke of officers: 

Borne of long time him hadden served. 
And thoughten that they haue deserved 
Advancement, and gon withoute : 

And some also ben of the route. 

That comen but a while agon. 

And they avanced were anon. 

These olde men upon this thing. 

So as they durst, ageyne the king 
Among hemselft compleignen ofte : 

But there is nothing said so softe. 

That is ne comith out at laste : 

The king is wiste, and als so faste. 

As be which was of high prudence : 

He shope therfore an evidence 
Of hem that pleignen in the cas. 

To knowe in whose defalte it was ; 

And all within his owne entent. 

That non ma wiste what it ment. 

Anon he let two cofres make 
Of one semblance, and of one make, 

So lieb that no M thilke throwe. 

That ime may m that other knowe ; 
They were into his chamber brought, 
But no man wot why they be wrought, 
A|lj4 natheles the king hath bede 
they be set in privy stede, 

& he ttat was of wisdom slih ; 

Pliaa he -^erto his tkne sih. 


S The dstUtaf Gower* Uith » uokiiowa^ and even that of hi* 
mSi la wmewSu dottbcfsl. Warton nutkea the year of hU 
r^i layi (bat Ins will prove* t&at lie wee 

t 'intsmidvei. 


All prively, that none it wiste. 

His owne hondes thet one chiste 
Of fin gold, and of perie 
The which out of his tresorie 
Was take, anon he fild full ; 

That other cofre of straw and mull 
With stones meynd he fild also : 

Thus be they full bothe two. 

So that erliche upon a day 
He had within, where he lay, 

Ther should be tofore his bed 
A bord up set and faire spred : 

And then he let the cofres fette 
L^on the bord, and did hem sette. 

He knewe the names well of tho. 

The whiche agein him grutched so. 

Both of his chambre and of his halle. 
Anon and sent for hem alle ; 

And seide to hem in this wise. 

There shall no man his hap despise ; 

I wot weU ye have longe served. 

And God wot what ye have deserved ; 
But if it is along on me 
Of that ye unavanced be. 

Or elles if it belong on yow. 

The sothe shall be proved now : 

To stoppe with your evil word, 

Lo ! here two cofres on the bord ; 

Chese which you list of bothe two ; 

And witeth well that one of tho 
Is with tresor so full begon. 

That if ye haype them non 
Y e shall be riche men lor ever : 

Now chese, and take which you is lever. 
But be well ware ere that ye take, 

For of that one 1 undertake 
There is no maner gae#tfaerein. 
Whereof ye mighten profit winne. 

Now goth together or one assent. 

And taketh your avisement ; 

For, but you this day avance. 

Is stant upon your owne chance, 

Al only in defalte of grace ; 

So shall be shewed in this place 
Upon you all well afyn. 

That no defalte shall be myii. 

They knelen all, and with one vois 
The king they thonken of this chois : 
And after that they up arise, 

And gon aside, and hem a vise. 

And at laste they acorde 

i Wherof her tale to recorde 
'o what issue they be falle) 

A knyght shall speke for hem alle : 

He kneleth doun unto the king. 

And seith that they upon this thii^. 

Or for to winne, or for to lese, 

Ben all avised for to chese. 

Tho toke this knyght a yerd on hoode. 
And g4^h there as the cofres stonde. 

And with assent of everychone 
He leith his yerde upon one. 

And seith the king how thilke same 
They eStese in re^erdon by name. 

And preith him wat they might it hare. 
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The kijig> which wolde his honor save^ 
Whan he had heard the common vois^ 
Hath ^n*anted hem her owne chois^ 

And toke hem therupon the keie; 

But for he wolde it were scie * 

What fj^ood they have as they suppose^ 
He bad anon the cofre unclose^ 

Which was fulhld with straw and stones ; 
Thus be they served all at ones. 

This kin^ than^ in the same stcde 
Anon that other cofre undede^ 

Where as they silien gret richesse^ 

Well more than they couthen gesse. 

Lo ! seith the king^ now may ye se 
That iher is no defalte in me ; 

Forthy my self I wol acquite^ 

And beretli ye your owne wite 
f)f that fortune hath you refused. 

I'hus was this wise king excused : 

And they lefte off her evil speche, 

A ud mercy of her king beseche. 


HENKY HOWARD, EARL OF SFRREV. 


Born 1316 . — Died 1547. 

* 

n’ SOUIPTION OF SPHING. 

I'fiE soote season that bud, and bloome fourth 
hringes, 

AVith grene hath cladde the hyll, and eke the 
vale, 

The 11 igiit ingall with fethers new she singes ; 

'I'he turtle to her mate hath told her tale ; 

Sinner is come, for every spray now springes. 

'rhe liart hath hung hys olde head on tlie pale ; 
The bucke in brake his winter coate he flynges; 
The fi'.hes flete with newe repayred scale; 

The adder all hi slough away she flynires. 

The swift swallow pursueth tlie flyes sriiallo. 

The busy bee her honey how she mynges ; 
Winter is worne that was thefloures bale. 

And thus 1 see among these pleasant thy ages 
Eclie care decayes, and yet my sorrow sprynges. 

DESCllIPTIOX AND PRAISE OF GERALDINE. 

From Tuscane came my Ladies worthy race, 
F|aire Florence was sometime her ancient seate : 
I'he Western Yle whose pleasant shore doth face 
Wild Camber's clifs, did geve her lyuely heater 
Fostered she was with mUke of Irislie hrest : 

Her sire, an erle, her dame, of princes blood ; 
From tender yeres, in Britaiue she doth rest. 
With kinges chUde, whereshe tasteth costly foode. 
Honsdon did first present her to myne yien : 
Bright is her he we, and Geraldine she hight, 
HamDton me taught, to wj^e her first for mine. 
And Windsor, alas^ doth i^ase me from her sight. 
Her beauty of kinde, her -vertue fiwm above. 
Happy is he, that can obtain her love. 


A VOWE to LOVE FAITHFULLY. 

Set me whereas the sonne doth parch the grene, 
Or where his beams do not dyssolve the yse. 

In temperate heat, where he is felt, and sene. 

In presence prest of people, madde, or wise ; 

Set me in hye, or yet in lowe degree. 

In longest night, or in the shortest day ; 

In clearest skye, or where cloudes thickest he. 
In lusty youth, or when my hairs are gray : 

Set me in heaven, in earth, or else in hell. 

In hyll or dale, or in the foaming flood ; 

Thrall, or at large, alyve where so 1 dwell, 

Si eke, or in helthe, in evyll fame or good ; 

Hers will I be, and only with this thought 
Content myself although my chaunce he nought. 


THE MEAXES TO ATTAVXE HAPPY LIFE. 

j Mahtiall the thinges that doe attayne 
I The happy lyfe, be these I fynde, 

I The richc'i left, not got w'ith payne, 

I The fruitful grounde, the quiet mynde ; 

The egall frend, no grudge no strife, 

No charge of rule nor governaunce ; 

VV'ithout disease the healthful lyfe, 

The housliold of continuance. 

The meane dyet, no delicate fare. 

True wisdome joynde with simplenesse; 

The night discharged of all care. 

Where wine the witte may not oppresse. 

Tlie faithful wyfe without debate. 

Such slepe as may beguile the night, 

C’ontented with thine owne estate, 

Ne wish for death, ne feare his might. 

DIDO AND .«NEAS GOING TO THE PIELD'®^ ; 
Translated from the fourth book of Virgil’s Kneide. 

At the threshold of her chamber dore 

Tlie Carthage lords did on the quene attend ; 
'Fhe tram]iling steed, with gold and purple trapt. 
Chawing the foaming bit ther fercely stood. 
Then issued she, awayted w’ith great train, 

Clad in a cloke of Tyre embroider'd rich. 

Her quiver hung behind her hack, her tresse 
Knotted in gold, he^urple vesture eke 
Buttiied w ith gold. Tne Trojans of her train 
Before her go, with gladsome lulus, 
iEiieas eke, the goodliest of the route. 

Makes one of them, and joyneth close the throng. 
Like when Apollo leaveth' Lycia, 

His w’intring place, and Xantlius' flood likewise 
To visit Delos, his mother’s mansion, 

Repairing eft and fumi^iug her quire : 

'J'he (y'andians and the Iblke of Driopes 
With painted Agathyrsies, slioute and crye. 
Environing the ^tars round about ; 

When that be walkes upon Mount Cynthus' top 
His sparkled tresse represt with garlandes softe. 
Of tender leaves, and trussed up in ^Ide ; 

His quivering darts clattering behind his backe ; 
So fre^ and lustie did Mnens seme-^ 

I * This is a spedm» of the first coatpoeition in heroic blank 
I verse extant in the language. 
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But to the hills and^vild holtes when they cain#^ As to be heard where eare is none. 
From the rockes top the driver savage rose. As lead to grave in marble stone, 

Loe from the hils above, on thother side. My song may pearce her hart as soon ; 

Through the wide lawns thy gan to take their Should we then sigh, or sing, or mone, 
course. No, no, my lute, for 1 have done. 

The hartes likewise, in troops taking their flight 

Raysing the dust, the mountain fast forsake. The rocks do not so cruelly 

The cliilde lulus, blithe of his swift steede Repulse the waves continually. 

Amidst the plain, now pricks by them, now these ; As she my suite and affection : 

And to encounter, wislieth oft in minde. So that Tam past remedy; 

The forming boar insteede of fearful beasts. Whereby my lute and I have done. 

Or lion browne, might from the hill descend. 


A PRA1S£ OF HVS LOVE, WHEREIN HE REPROVETH 
THEM THAT COMPARE THEIR LADIES WITH HIS. 

Give place ye lovers here before. 

That spent your boastes and bragges in vain. 

My ladies beuty passeth more. 

The best of yours I dare well sayne. 

Then doth the sunne the caundle lyght. 

Or bryghtest day the darkest nyght. 

And thereto hath a troth as just. 

As had Penelope the fay re. 

For what she sayeth ve may it trust. 

As it by wrj’tyng sealed were : 

And virtues hath she manv moe. 

Than I wyth pen have skill to shoe. 

I could reherse if that I would. 

The ivhole effecte of natures playnt. 

When she had lost the perfecte moulde. 

The like to whome she could not paynte : 

M^ith wringeing hands, how she did cr\^. 

And what she said, 1 know it, 1. 

I knowe she swore with rageing mynde. 

Her kyngdome only set apart ; 

There was no losse by law of kynde. 

That coiild have gone so nere her hearte ; 

And this was chiefely all her paync : 

She could not make the lyke agayiie. 

^^th nature thus gave her the prayse. 

To be the chiefest worke she wroilghte ; 

In fayth me thynke some better ways. 

On your hehalfe myghte well be soughte. 

Then to compare (as you have done) 

To matche the candle withe the sunne. 


SIR THOMAS WYATT. 

Bom 1503 . — Died 1541. 

THS UOVBR COM7LA1NETH OF THE UNKINDNESS OF 
HIS LOVE. 

My lute, awake, perform the last 
Ltaboixr that thou and 1 shall wast ; 

And fflicle that 1 have now hegunne ; 

And when this song is aung and past. 

My lute be etili, for I have done. 


Prmide of the spoyle that thou hast gotte. 

Of simple hearts thorough love's shot, 

By whome unkind thou hast them wonne ; 
Think not he hath his bow forgott. 

Although my lute and I have done. 

Vengeance shall fall on thy disdaine, 

That mpkestbut game on earnest payne; 

Think not alone under the sunn. 

T^nquit to cause thy lovers playne. 

Although my lute and I liave done. 

May chanced thee lye withrcd and old. 

In winter nights that are so cold. 

Playing in vaine unto the moon ; 

Thy wishes then dare not be told ; 

Care then who Jjst, for I have done. 

And then may chaunce tliee to repent. 

The time that thou hast lost and spent. 

To cause tliy lovers sighe and swone ; 

Then slialt thou know beauty but lent, 

And wish and want as I have done. 

Xow' cease my lute, this is the last 
Labour that thou and 1 shall wast. 

And ended is that we begonne ; 

Now' is this! song both song and past ; 

My lute ! be still, for I have done. 

COMPARISON OF LOVE, TO A STREAME FALLING 
FROM THE ALPS. 

From these hyehilles as when a spring doth fall, 
It trillcth downe with still and suttle course. 

Of tnis and that, it gathers aye and shall. 

Till it have just downe flowed to stream and force. 
Then at the foote it rageth over aU : 

So fareth love, w’hen he hath tane a course. 
Rage is his rayne, resistance vayleth none. 

The first eschue is remedy alone. 

OF HIS LOVE THAT PRICKED HER FINGER WITH 
A NEDLE. 

She sate and sowed that hath done me the wrong, 
M^’hereof 1 plain, and have done many a day, 
And, whilst she heard my plaint, in piteous song. 
She wi^t my heart the sampler, that it lay. 

The blind maister, whome 1 have served so long. 
Grudging to heare, that he did heare her say. 
Made her own weapon do her finger blede. 

To feele, if pricking were so go^ indede. 
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AN EARNEST ST7IT TO BIS UNKIND MISTRESS NOT 
TO FORSAKE HIM. 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! for shame ! 

To save thee from the blame 
Of all my prief and grame ; 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus^ 

That hath lov’d thee so long ? 

In wealth and woe among : 

And is thv heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me tlius? 

Th.it hath given thee my heart, 

Never for to depart, 

Neither for pain n(»r smart, 

And w'ilt thou lea\'e me thus? 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus? 

And have no more pity 
Of him that lo\eth thee ; 

} Tolas thy cruelty ! 

And wilt tju)u leave me thus? 

Say nay 1 say nay ! 


1 ITvlMAS SACKA'ILLE, 

LORD WUCKin^nST AND EARL OF DORSET. 


Born 1527.— Died IGU. * 

AILKGOUIOAL PERSONAGES DESCRIBED IN HELL. 
[fVom tha Induction to a Mtrroi/r fur 

And first w'ithin the porch and jaws of Hell 
Sat deep Remor-je of Cons<'ienoe, all besprent 
A^'ith tears; ano to herself oft would she tell 
Her wretchedness, and cursing never stent 
To sob and sigh; but ever thus lament 
With thoughtful care, as she that all in vain 
M'ould wear and waste continually in pain. 

Her eyes unstedfast, rolling here and there. 
Whirl’d on each place, as place that vengeance 
brought. 

So was her mind continually in fear, 

Toss’d and tormented by the tedious thought 
Of those detested crimes which she had wTought : 
With dreadful cheer and looks thrown to the sky. 
Wishing for death, ,and yet she could not die. 

Next saw we Dread, all trembling how he shook. 
With foot uncertain profi^r'd here and there; 
Benumb d of speech, and with a ghastly look. 
Search'd every place, all pale and dead for fear; 
HU cap upborn with staring of his hair, 

Stoyn'd and amazed at his shade for dread. 

And fearing greater dangers than was need, 
c 2 


^jid next within the entry of this lake 
Sat fell Revenge, gnashing her teeth for ire. 
Devising means how she may vengeance take. 
Never in rest tiU she have Ker desire; 

But frets within so far forth with the fire 
Of wreaking flames, that now determines she 
To die by death, or veng’d by death to be. 

When fell Revenge, with bloody foul pretence. 
Had showed herself, as next in order set, 

M'ith trembling limbs we softly parted thence. 
Till in our eyes anbther sight we met. 

When from my heart a sigh forthwith I fet. 
Rewing, alas! upon theuoeful plight 
Of ]\Iisery, that next appear’d in sight. 

llis face was lean and some-deal pin’d away. 

And eke his haiides consumed to the bone. 

But what his body was 1 cannot say ; 

For on his carcass raiment had he none. 

Save clouts and patches, pieced one by one; 
With staff ill hand, and scrip on shuidders 
. east, 

■ His chief defence againt the winter’s blast. 

His food, for most, was wild fruits of the tree; 
I'liless sometime some crumbs fell to his share, 
AV^liich in Iiis vallet long, God wot, kept he, 

As on the which full daintily would he fare. 

His drink the running stream, his cup the bare 
Of his palm closed, his bed the hard cold ground; 
7"o this poor life was Misery ybound. 

[ M'hose wretched state, when we had well beheld, 
I With tender ruth on him and on his feres. 

In thoughtful cares forth then our pace we 
held. 

And, l>y and l)y, another shape appears. 

Of greedv (’are, still brushing up the breres, 

H is knuckles knob’d, his flesh deep dented in, 
M'ith tawed hands and hard ytanned skin. 

The morrow gray no sooner had begun 
To spread his light, even peeping in our eyes, 
^rhen he is up and to his work yrun ; 

And let the night's black misty mantles rise. 
And with foul dark never so much disguise 
The fair bright day, yet ceasetli he no while. 

But hath his candfes to prolong his toil. 

By him lay heavy Sleep, the cousin of Death, 
Flat on the ground, and still as any stone, 

A very corps, save yielding forth a breath; 

SiiihH keep took he whom Fortune frowned on. 
Or whom she lifted up into the throne 
Of high renowru : but as a living death, 

So dead, alive, of life he drewr fllie breath. 

TJie body’s rest, the quiet of the heart. 

The travail's ease, the stiU night's fere was he ; 
And of our life in earth the better part, 

Reever of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things oft that tide, and oft that never be; 
W’^ithout respect esteeming equally 
King Croesus* pomp, and frus poverty. 
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And next in order sad Old Age we founds ^ ■ 
His beard ail hoar, his eves hollow and blind; 
With drooping cheer still poring on the ground. 
As on the place where Nature him assign'd 
To rest, when that the sisters had entwin'd 
His vit^ thread, and ended with their knife. 
The fleeting course of fast declining life. 

** **«■*¥ * 

Crook 'd-back’d he was, tooth-shaken, and blear- 
ey'd; 

Went on three feet, and sometime crept on four; 
'With old lame bones that HUtled by his side. 
His scalp all pill'd, and he with eld forlore, 

His wither'd fist still knocking at Heath’s door; 
Trembling and driv'ling as he draws his breath. 
For brief, the shape and messenger of Heath. 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE. 

Born 1540. — Died 1578. 

THE ARRAIGNMENT OF A EOVER. 

At Beauty s bar as I did stand, 

When Fal»e Suspect accused me, 

George, quoth the Judge, hold up th}' hand, 
Thou art arraign’d of Flattery; 

TeD, therefore, how wilt thou be tried. 
Whose judgement thou wilt here abide? 

Mj lord, quod I, this lady here, 

WTiom I esteem above the rest, 

Hoth know my guilt, if any were: 
\Therefore her doom doth please me best. 
Let her be judge and juror both. 

To try me guiltless by mine oath. 

Quoth Beauty, No, it fitteth lu^t 
A prince herself to judge the cause; 

Will is our justice, well ye wot. 

Appointed to discuss our laws; 

If you will guiltless seem to go, 

God and your country quit you so. 

Then Craft the crier call’d a quest, 

Of whom was Fafsehrtod foremost fere ; 

A pack of pickthanks were the rest, 

AVhich came false witness for to bear; 

The Jury such, the Judge unjust, 

Sentence was said, '' 1 should be truss’d." 

Jealous the gaoler bound me fast. 

To hear the verdict of the bill ; 

George, quoth the Judge, now thou art cast. 
Thou must go hence to Heavy Hill, 

And there be bang’d all but the head ; 

God rest thy soul when thou art dead ! 

Down fell I then upon my knee. 

Ail. flat before dame Beauty s face, 

And cried. Good Lady, pardon me i 
\i^o here appeal unto your grace ; 

You know if 1 have been untrue. 

It was in too much praiaiiig you. 


And though this Judge doth make sucli haste 
To shed with shiime my guiltless blood. 

Yet let your pity first be plac'd 
To save* the man that meant you good ; 

So shall you shew yourself a Queen, 

And I may be your servant seen. 

Quoth Beauty, Well; because I guess 
What thou dost mean hencefortli to be ; 
Although thy faults deserve no less 
Than Justice here hath judged thee ; 

Wilt thou be bound to stint all strife. 

And be true prisoner all thy life ? 

I Yea, madam, quoth I, that I shall ; 

• Ijo, Faith and Truth my sureties: 

. Whv then, quoth she, come when I call, 
j I ask n(» better warrant ise. 

I Thus am I Beauty’s bouriden thrall, 
j At her command when she doth call. 


, JOHN HARRINGTON, 

j Born 1534. — Died 1582. 

: VERSE*? ON A MOST STONY-HEARTED MAIDEN WHO 
j DID son ELY tlKGUILE THE NOBLE KNIGHT, 
j MY TRUE FRIEND. 

• 1 . 

Why didst thou raise such w'oefii] wail. 

And wiHte in briny tears thy days.'* 

*('ause she that wont to flout and rail, 

. At last gave proof of woman’s ways; 

, She did, in Si>oth, display the heart 
That miblit have wrought thee greater smart. 

! II. 

Why, thank her then, not weep or moan ; 

Let others guard their careless heart. 

And praise the day that thus made known 
. The Faithless hold on w'omaii’s art ; 

Their lips can gloze and gain such root, 

I That gentle youth hath hope of fruit : 

! 111 . 

; But, ere the blossom fair doth rise, 

I To shoot its sweetness o'er the taste, 
j Creepeth disdain in canker-wdse, 

' And chilling scorn the fruit doth blast: 

There is no hope of all our toil ; 

There is no fruit from such a soil. 

IV. 

j Give o’er thy plaint, the danger’s o'er ; 

She might have poison’d all thy life ; 

Such wayward mind had bred thee more 
Of sorrow had she proved thy wife : 

Leave her to meet all hopeles.s meed. 

And bless thyself that so art freed. 

V. 

No youth shall sue such one to win, 

Un mark'd by all the shining fair, , 

Save for her pride and scorn, such sin 
As heart of love can never bear ; 

Like leafless plant in blasted shade^ 

So iiveth she — a barren maid* 
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SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. 

Born 1554.— 1586. 

Because I oft, in dark abstracted guise. 

Seem most alone in greatest company, 

AYith dearth of words or answers quite awry. 

To them that would make speech of speech arise ; 
They deem, and of their doom the rumour flies. 
That poison foul of bubbling pride doth lie 
So in niy swelling breast, that only I 
Fawn on myself, and others do despise. 

Yet pride, 1 think, doth not iny soul possess, 
Which looks too oft in his unflutteriiig glass : 

But one worse fault, ambition, I confess, 

That makes me oft my best friends overjiass, 
l-nsecn, unheard, while thought to highest place 
Bends all his powder, even unto Stella’s grace. 

With sad steps, O Moon, thou cliinVst the 
sk les ! 

How silenth', and with how* wan a fjice ! 

'What! luii) it be, that even in hea\enly place 
That hu\v archer his sharp arrows tries? 

Sure, if *hat loi ^-with-love-acquainled eyes 
C an jud;j:e of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case ; 

I read it in thy looks, thy languish’d grace 
T«) me that feel the like, thy slate descries. 
Tlcn, ev en of fellowship, O .Moon, tell me, 

Is ronviarit love deem d there but w'ant of wit? 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be ? 

Do they above love to be lov’d, and yet 
'I’hose lovers M'orri, whom that love doth possess? 
Do they ^‘ali ’ irtue there ungratefulness ? 

CoMi*, Sleejj — (t Sleep, tho certain knot of peace, 
'riie hailing [dace of wit, the balm of woe. 

The poor inaii’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 

Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low! 
M ith shield of proof, shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth throw : 

0 make in me th^ ^e civil wars to cease ! 

1 will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

’Fake thou of me smooth pillow^, sw*eetest bed ; 

A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light ; 

A rosy garland, and a weary liead : 

And if these tilings, as being thine bv right. 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shaft, in me. 
Livelier than elsew'here, Stella's image see. 

Because I breatiie not love to every one. 

Nor do not use set colours for to wear. 

Nor nourish special locks of vowed hair, 

, Nor give each speech a full jMiint of a groan ; 
The courtly nymphs, acquainted with the moan 
Of them who on their lips Love’s standard bear. 
What, he? say^hey of me, now 1 dare swear 
He cannot love ! no, no ; let him alone. 

And think so still, so Stella know my mind I 
Profess indeed I do not i'upid’s art ; 

But you, fair maids, at length this true sliall find. 
That his right badge is but worn in the heart. 
Dumb swans, not chattering pies, do lovers prove : 
They love indeed, who qnalro to say they love. 


Having this day my horse, my hand, my lance. 
Guided so well, that I obtain’d the prize. 

Both by the judgment of the English ^es, 

And of some sent from sweet enemy, France ; 
Horsemen, my skill in horsemanship advance, 
ToWn-folks, my strength ; a daintier judge applies 
H is praise to sleight, which from good use doth rise ; 
Some lucky wits impute it but to chance ; 

Others, because of both sides I do take 
My blood from them who did excell in this. 

Think nature me a of arms did make ; 

How* far they shot ^n’y ! the true cause is, 

Stella look’d on, and from her heavenly face 
Sent forth the beams which made so fair my race, 

EDMUND SPENSEr! ^ 

Born 1553— Died 1599. 

{^E^tracfn from the Fairy Queen."] 

THE HOUSE OF PRIDE. 

I. 

You VO knight whatever that dost annes professe. 
And through long labours huntest after fame. 
Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenessc, 

111 choice and chaunge of thy deare-loved dame. 
Least thou of her believe too lightly blame. 

And rasii misweening doe thy hart remove ; 

For unto knight there is no j^eater shame 
Then lightnesse and inconstancie in love ; 

'Fhat doth this Red-crosse knight’s ensample 
ulaiiily priive: 

ii. 

lYho after that lie had faire Una lome, 

Through light misdeeming of her loialtie, . 

And fahe Duessa in her sted had borne, 

(’ailed Fide‘«s/ and so supposd to be. 

Long w ith lier traveild, till at last they see 
A goodly building, bravely garnished ; 

Tlie house of inightie prince it seemed to be, 

And towards it a broad high way that led, 

All bare through peoples feet which thether tra- 
velled. 

Til. 

! Great troupes of people traveild thetlierward 
Both day and night, of each degree and place ; 
But few returned, having scaped hard 
IVith baleful I beggar)*^ or foule disgrace, 

'\Yhich ever after in most wretched case, 

I Like loathsome lazais, by the hedges lay : 
Thether Duessa badd him bend his pace. 

For .she is wearie of the toilsom way. 

And also nigh consumed is the lingring day. 

IV. 

A stately pallace built of squared bricke, 

M'hich cunningly was without morter laid^ 
Whose wals were high, but nothing strong nor 
th’cke. 

And golden soile all over them displuid. 

That purest skye with brightnesse they dismaid. 
High lifted ^ were many loftie towres. 

And goodly galleries far over laid. 

Full of faire windowes and deli^htfull bow res. 
And on the top a dial told tike timely howres. 
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It was a goodly heape for to behould> 

And spake the j)r8ises of the workman’s witt ; 
.But fuJl great pittie that so faire a mould 
Did on so weake foundation ever htt ; 

For on a sandie hill^ that still did Hitt 
And fall away^ it mounted was full hie. 

That every breath of heaven shaked itt ; 

And all the hinder partes, that few could spie, 
Tt>re ruinous and old, but painted cunningly. 

Arrived there, they passed in forth right. 

For still to all the gates stood open wide ; 

Yet charge of them was to a porter hight 
Cald Malvenu, who entrance none denide : 
Thence to the hall, which was on every side 
'Vt^ith rich array and costly arras dight : 

Inhnite sortes of people did abide 

There, waiting long to win the wished sight 

Of her that was the lady of tliat pallace bright. 

VII. 

By them they passe, all gazing on them round. 
And to the presence mount ; whose glorious view 
Their frayle amazed sences did confound. 

In living princes court none ever knew 
Such endlesse richesse, and so sumptuous shew ; 
Ne Persia selfe, the noiirse of ]inmj)ous Pride, 
Like ever saw ; and there a miblo crew. 

Of lords and ladies stood on every side. 

Which with their presence fayre the place much 
beautifide. 

VIII. 

High above all a cloth of state was spred. 

And a rich throne, as bright as sunny day. 

On which there sate, most brave embellished 
With royall robes, and gorgeous array, 

A mayden queeiie, that shone as l^ytan’s ray. 

In glistring gold ami perelesse jiretious stone ; 
Yet her bright blazing beautie did assay 
To dim the brightnesse of her gl<»rioiis throne. 

As envying her selfe, that too exceeding shone : 

IX. 

Exceeding shone, like Pheebus’ fayrest childe. 
That did presume his father's fyrie wayne. 

And flaming mouthes of steedes unwonted wilde. 
Through highest heaven with weaker hand to 
rayne ; 

Proud of such glory and advancement vayne, 
While flasdiing beames do daze his feeble even 
He leaves the welkin way most beaten playne. 
And, WTapt with whirlings wheeles, inflames 
the skyen j 

With fire not made to burne, but fay rely for 
to shyne. 


XI. 

Of griesly Pluto she the daughter was. 

And sad Proserpina, the queene of heU ; 

Yet did she thinke her pearelesse worth to pas 
That parentage, with pride so did she swell : 
And thundring love, that high in heaven doth 
dwell, 

And w'ield the world, she claymed for her syre. 
Or if that any else did love excell ; 

For to the highest she did stiU aspyre, 

Or if ought higher were then that, did it desyre. 

XII. 

And proud Lucifera men did her call, 

Tliat made her self a queene, and crownd to be ; 
Yet rightful! kingdome she had none at all, 

Ne heritage of native soveraintie. 

But did usurpe w*ith wrong and tyranie 
T7pon the sceptre which she now did hold ; 

Ne ruld herrealnie with lawes, but policie. 

And strong advizement of six w izards <jJd, 

That w ith their counsels had her kingdome did 
uphold. 

! xni. 

I Sooiie as the Elfin Knight in presence came, 

I And false Duessa, seeming lady fayre, 

: A gentle husher, Vanitie by name, 

Made rowine, and passage for them did prepaire: 

! So got»dly brought them to the lowest stayre 
j Of her high throne, w’ere they on humble knee 
' Making obeysaunce, did the cause declare 
M'hy they were come her rcuall state to see, 

! To prove the wide report of her great maiestee. 

I XIV. 

; M’itli loftie eyes, halfe loth to looke so lowe, 

: She t ha ricked them in her disdainful! wise ; 

] Ne other grace vouchsafed them to showe 
< )f princesse worthy ; scarse them bad arise. 

Her lordcs and ladies all this while devise 
; Tli€*mselves to setten forth straungers sight : 

■ Some frounce their curled heare in courtly guise, 
Sttme prancke their ruffes, and others trimfy dight 
• Their gaj' at tyre ; each others greater pride 
‘ does spight. 

I XV. 

Goodly they ail that knight doe eiitertayne, 

, Right glad with him to have increast their crew ; 
j But to Puess’ each one himselfe did payne 
All kindnesse and faire courtesie to shew, 

1 For in that court whylorne her well they knew : 

I Yet the stout Faery mongst the middest crowd 
J Thought all their giorie vain in knightly vew, 

I And that great princesse too exceeding prowd, 
i That to strange knight no better countenance 
allowd. 


X. 

So proud she shyned in her princely state. 
Looking to heaven, for earth she did disdayne ; 
And sitting high, for lowly she did hate. 

Lo underneath her acorneiul feete w'as layne 
A dreadfiill dragon with an hideous trayno ; 
And in her hand she held a mirrhour bright. 
Wherein her face she often vewed fayne. 

And in her aelfe^lov'd semblance took delight ; 
For wondroua fayre, as any living wight. 


XVI, 

Suddein upriseth from her stately place 
The ruiall dame, and for her coche doth call ; 
All hurtlen forth, and she with princely pace. 

As fair Aurora in her purple pall 

Out of the east the dawning day doth calL 

So forth she comes ; h er hrightnes brode doth Idaze. 

The heapes of people, thronging in the hati, 

Doe ride each other u{Mm her to gaze : [amaze. 
I Her glorious glitter and light doUi idl mens eiea 
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xvn. 

So forth die comes, and to her coche does clyme. 
Adorned all with gold »nd girlonds gay, 

That seemd as fresh as Flora in her prime. 

And strove to match, in roiall rich array. 

Great Lunoes golden chayre ; the which, they say. 
The gods stand gazing on when she does ride 
To loves high hous through heavens bras-paved 
way, 

Drawne of fayre pecocks, that excell in pride. 
And full of Argus* eyes their tayles dispreddeii wide 

XVIII. 

But this was drawne of six unequal beasts. 

On which her six sage counsellours did ryde. 
Taught to obey their bestiaU beheasts, 

With like conditions to their kindes applyde ; 
Of w hich the first, that all the rest did guyde, 
AVas sluggish Idlenesse, the nourse of Sin ; 

Upon a si^mthfull asse he chose to ryde, 

Arayd in habit blacke and amis thin. 

Like to an lioly monck the service to begin. 

XIX. 

And in his hand his portesse still he bare. 

That much was worne, but therein little redd ; 
For of demotion 1 e had little care, 

IStill dmwnd in slee||e, and most of his dales dedd : 
Scarse could he once uphold his heavie hedd. 

To looken whether it w’ere night or day. 

May secTue the wayne w^as very evil ledd. 

When i^nch an one had guiding of the way. 

That knew not whether right he went or else 
astray. 

XX. 

From w'orldly cares himselfe he did esloyne. 

And greatly shunned manly exercise ; 
fVoni everfc worbe he clialenged essuyne. 

For coiitemplation sake : yet otherwise 
II is hfe he Jed in lawlesse riotise. 

By which he grew to grievous malady ; 

For in his lustlesse limbs, througli evill guise, 

A shaking fever raignd continually. 

Such one was Idlenesse, first of this company. 

XXI. 

And by his side rode loathsome Gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthie swyne ; 

His belly was upblowne wdtb luxury. 

And eke wdth fatnesse swollen were his eyne ; 
And like a crane his necke was long and fyne. 
With which he swallowed up excessive feast, 

For want whereof poore people oft did pyne ; 

And all the way, most like a brutish beast. 

He spued up his gorge, that all did him deteast. 

^ XXII. 

In greene vine leaves he was right fitly clad, 

F or other clothes he could not wear for heate ; 
And on his head an yvie girland had. 

From under which fast trickled do wne the sweater 
Btill as he rode, he somewhat still did eat. 

And in his hand did beare a bou2ing can, 

Df which he supt so oft, that on his seat 
tlis dronken corse he scarse upholden can ; 

In shape and life more like a monster than a man. 

I XXIII. 

Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 
pLnd eke unhable once to stirre or go ; 


Not meet to be of counsell to a king. 

Whose mind in meat and drinke was drowned so. 
That from his frend he seldome knew his fo : 

FuU of diseases was his carcas blew. 

And a dry dropsie through his flesh did flow. 
Which by misdied daily greater grew. 

Such one was Gluttony, the second of that crew. 

XXIV. 

And next to him rode lustful Lechery 
Upon a bearded goat, whose rugged heare. 

And whally eies, (thelpign of gelosy) 

W'as like the person selfe whom he did beare. 
Who rough and blacke, and filthy, did appeare ; 
Unseemly man to please fair ladies eye : 

Yea he cif ladies oft was loved deare) 

When fairer faces were bid standen by. 

O who does know the bent of womens’fantasy ? 

XXV. 

In a greene go wne he clothed was full faire. 
Which underneath did hide his filthiness ; 

An in his hand a burning harte he hare, 

Full of vaine follies and new-fanglenesse ; 

For he was false, and fraught with ficklenesse. 
And learned had to love with secret lookes. 

And well could daunce and sing with ruefulnesse. 
And fortunes tell, and read in loving bookes 
And tliousand other waies to bait his fleshy hookes. 

XXVI. 

Inconstant man, that loved all he saw, 

And lusted after all that he did love ; 

No would his looser life be tide to law. 

But ioyd weake womens hearts to tempt and prove. 
If from their loyall loves he might them move ; 
Wliich lewdnes fild him with reprochfull pain 
Of that ftmle evill which all men reprove. 

That rutts the marrow and consumes the braine. 
Such one was Lechery, the third of all this traine. 

XXVII. 

And greedy Avarice by him did ride. 

Upon a camell loaden ml with gold ; 

T W4> iron coffers hong on either side, 

M^ith precious metall full as they might hold. 

And in his lap an heape of coine he told ; 

For of his wicked pelf his god he made, 

And unto hell himselfe for money sold : 

Accursed usury was all his trade, 

Andright and wrongylike in equal ballance waide. 

XXVIII. 

His life was nigh unto deaths dore yplaste ; 
Andthread-barecote, and cobled shoes, bee ware; 
Ne scarse good morseU all his life did taste. 

But both from backe and belly still did spare. 

To fill his bags, and richesse to compare : 

Yet childe ne kinsman living had he none 
To leave them to ; but tliorough daily care 
To get, and nightly feare to lose his owne, 

He led a wretched life, unto himselfe unknowne. 

XXIX. 

Most wretched wight, whomnothingmightsuffise. 
Whose greedy lust did lacke in greatest store ; 
Whose need had end, but no end covertise ; 

Whose wealth was want, whose plenty made him 
pore; 

Who had enough, yet wished evermore. 

A Tile disease, and eke inYoote and hand 
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A grievous gout tormented him full sore^ 

That well he could not touchy nor goe^ nor stand. 
Such one was Ai’ance^ the fouzth of this faire band. 

XXX. 

And next to him malicious Envy rode 
Upon a ravenous woU; and stUl did chaw 
Between his cankered teeth a venemous tode^ 

That all the poison ran about his jaw ; 

But inwardly he chawed his owne maw 
At neibors welth that made him ever sad ; 

For death it was when any good he saw. 

And wept, that cause of weeping none he had ; 
But when he hearde of harme he wexed wondrous | 
glad. 

XXXJ. 

All in a kirtle of discoloured say 
He clothed was, ypaynted full of eies ; 

And in his bosonie secretly there lav 
An hateful snake, the which his taile uptyes 
In many folds, and mortall sting implyes. 

Still as he rode, he gnasht his teeth to see 
Those heapes of gold with griple Covetyse, 

And grudged at the great relicitee 
Of proud Lucifera and his owne companee. 

XXXII. 

He hated all good workes and vertuous deeds, i 
And him no lesse than any like did use ; | 

And who with gratious bread the hungry feeds. 
His almes for want of faith he doth accuse ; I 
So every good to bad he doth abuse. j 

And eke the verse of famous poets witt 1 

Pie does backbite, and spiteful! poison spues j 
From leprous mouth on all that ever writt. ! 

Such one vile Envy was, that fifte in row did sitt. 

XXXIII. 

And him beside rides fierce revenging W rath 
I'pon a lion, loth for to be led ; 

And in his hand a burning hrond he hatli, 

TTie which he brandisheth about his bed ; 

His eyes did hurle forth sparcles fiery red. 

And stared sterne on all that him beheld, 

As ashes pale of hew, and seeming ded ; 

And on his dagger still his hand he held, 
Trembling through hasty rage wlien choler in ! 
him sweld. 

XXXIV. 

His ruflin raiment all was staind with blood 
Which he had spilt, and all to rags yrent ; 
Through unadWzed raslmess woxen wood. 

For of his hands he had no government, 

Ne car'd for blood in his avengement : 

But when the furitms fitt was overpast. 

His cruel facts he often would repent ; 

Yet (wiful man) he never wf»uld forecast [hast. 
How many mischiefs should ensue his heedlcsse 



XXXVI. 

And after all upon the waggon beame 
Rode Sathan with a smarting whip in hand. 
With which he forward lasht the laesy teme. 

So oft as Slowth still in the mire did stand. 
Huge routs of people did about them band, 
Showting for joy, and still ^fore their way 
A foggy mist had covered all the land ; 

And underneath their feet all scattered lay 
Dead sculls and bones of men, whose life had gone 
astray. 

Book I. Canto IV. 


THE BOWER OF BLISS. 

Tjience passing forth, thev shortly doe arryve 
Whereas the Bowre of Blisse was situate ; 

A place pickt out hy choyce of best alyve, 

That Nature's worlce by Art can imitate : 

In which whatever in this worldly stcate 
Is sweete and pleasing unto living sense. 

Or that may dayntes-t fantasy agirrate, 

Was poured forth with pleiitifull dispenre. 

And made there to abound witli lavish affluence. 

Goodly it was enclosed rownd about, 

Asweli their entred giiestesTo keep within. 

As those unruly beasts to hold without ; 

Yet was the fence tlieret»f but weake and thin ; 
Nought feard they force that furtilage to win, 
But Wisedome'spowre and Tonipcraunce's might, 
By which the mightiest things efforced bin ; 

And eketliegate was wrought of sul^staunce light, 
Rather for pleasure then for batterj’^ or fight. 

Yt framed was of precious yvory, 

TJjat seemed a worke of admirable witt ; 

And therein all the famous history 
Of lason and Medsea was ywritt ; 

Her mighty charmes, her furious loving fitt ; 

H is goodly conquest of the Golden Fleece, 

Hib falsea fayth, and love too lightly flitt ; * 
The wondred Argo, which in venturous peece 
First through the Euxine seashore all the fiowr 
of Greece. 

Ye might have seene the frothy billowes fry 
Under the ship, as thorough them she went. 
That seemd the waves were into yvory. 

Or yvory into the waves, were sent ; 

Ana otherwhere the snowy sub^aunce sprent 
With vermeil, like the boyes blood therein shed, 
A piteous spectacle did represent p 
And otherwhiles with gold besprinkeled, [wed. 
Y t seemd th' enchaunted fiame which did Creiisa 


XXXV. 

Full many mischiefs follow cruell wrath ; 
Abhorred bloodshed, and tumultuous strife. 
Unmanly murder, and unthrifty scath. 

Bitter despigbt, with rancours rusty knife. 

And fretting griefe, the enemy of life : 

All thie$e, atid many evils moe, haunt ire. 

The swelling splene, and frenzy raging rife. 

The shaking nalsey, and Saint Fraunceis' fire. 

o»e was Wrath, the last of this ungodly tire. 


All this and more might in that goodly gate 
Be red, that ever open stood to all 
Which thether came ; but in the porch there sate 
A comely personage of stature tall. 

And semblaunce pleasing, more than natur^^ 
That traveilers to him seemd to entize ; 

His looser garment to the ground did fall. 

And flew about his heeles in wanton wize. 

Not fitt for speedy pace or manly exercize. 
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They in that place him Geniiis did call ; 

Not that celestiall powre to whom the care 

Of life, and generation of all 

That lives, perteines in charge particulare, 

Who wondrous things concerning our welfare. 
And straungeph an tomes, dothlett us ofteforesee. 
And ofte of secret ills bids us beware : 

That is our Selfe, whom though we do not see, 
Yet each doth in hiniselfeit well perceive to bee; 

Therefore a god him sage Antiquity 
Did wisely make, and good Agdistes call ; 

But tiiis same was to that quite contrary. 

The foe of life, that good cnvye'! to all. 

That sfcndlv doth us procure to fall 
Tiirojigli guilefull semhlants, which he makes us 
see : 

He of this gardin had the governall, 

And PleaMire’s ymrter was devizd to bee. 
Holding :i staffo in hand for more fonnalitee. 

W\th d i verse finweni he daintily was deckt 
And str(»wed rownd abont, and by bis side 
A mighty nrizer bowle of wine was sett, 

As if it had to hiiu bene sacrifide ; 

Where wi h all new-come guests he gratytide : 

So did li(- ike Sir Giiyou passingby ; 

Hilt lie hi-, ydle curtesy defide, 

And. ov‘>r*hrcw his bowle disdainfiilH', 

And brok*' his staJFe, w'itli which he charmed sem 
blarts sly. 


I Much wondred Guyon at the fayre aspect 
I Of that sweet jilace, yet sufFred no deliglit 
j To sincke into his sence, nor mind affect ; 

1 But passed forth, and lookt still forward right, 
Brvdling his will, and inaystering his might : 

! Till that he came unto another gate ; 

I No gate, but like one, being goodly dight 
j With bowes and braunches, which did broad dilate 
I Their clasping armes in wanton wreathings in- 
j tricate. 

I So fashioned a porch w'ith rare device, 

' Archt over head with an embracing vine, 
j Who^e boum hes hanging downe seemed to entice 
1 All pas>(;rs-by to taste their lushious wine, 

' And did themselves into their hands incline, 

' As freely offering to lie gathered ; 

' Some dec'pe empurpled as the hyaciiie, 
i Some the rubiiie, laughiiiu' sweetely red, 

Some like fairc cmeraudes, not yet well ripened r 

I 

And th''rii amongst some w^ere of biirnisht gold, 
So mad.* l)y art to beautify the rest, 

^Vilich did them<»e]ves crnoncrst the leaves enfold. 
As lurking from the vew of covetous guest, 
'riiat the weake bougheswith so rich load opprest. 
Did bow’ ailowne as overburdened. 

I Tinier tliat ]>oreh a comely dame did rest, 

1 Thid in fayre weedes, but fowle disordered, 

And garments loose, that seemd unmeet for wo- 
1 niitiibed; 


Thu*’ being enlred they heboid arewnd 
A lavge an<l .spacious plaine <m every side 
5>trow’ed v itli pleasauiis ; whose fayre grasay 
grownl 

Mantled ailh greene, and goodly beaut ifide 
Witli«ill t!i!' ornaments of Floraes pride. 

When with her mother .Art, as halfe in sconie 
Of niggard Nature like a p uiiimuis bride 
Did decke her, and too lavishly adorjie. 

When forth from ^ trgiri bowro she comes in th’ 
early morne. 

Thereto the heavens, al waves jovial, 

Lc^ikte oil them lovely, still in stedfast state, 

Ne suffred storrne nor frost on them to fall. 
Their tender buds or leaves to viidate ; 

Nor scorching heat, nor cold intemiierate, 
r afflict the creatures which therein did dw^ell ; 
But the milde ayie with season moderate 
Gently attempred, and disposd so well, 

Hiat still it breathed forth sweet suirit and 
holesom smell : * 


I In her left hand a cup of gold she held, 

And with her right the riper fruit did reach, 
AYho>e sappy liquor that with fuluesse sweld, 
j Into her cup slie scruzd with daiutie breach 
, her line fingers, without foxvle empeach, 

I That so fa ire wiiie-presse made the wune more 
I .sweet : 

! Thereof she usd to give to drinke to each, 

I Whom })a 2 .siag by she happened to meet ; 
i It w'as her guise all strangers goodly so to greet. 

So she to Guyon offred it to tast; 

\nio, taking it out of her tender bond, 
i’jie cup to ground did violently cast, 
j That all in pceces it was broken fond, 

, And wdth the liquor stained all the lond ; 

\\’'hereat Excesse exceedinly was wroth, 

■ Yet no'te the same amend, ne yet withstond, 

I But suffered him to passe, all were she loth ; 
>Yho nought regarding iier displeasure, forward 
goth. 


More sweet and holesom then the ploasaunt 1 
Of Rhodope, on which the nitnphe that bore 
Agyaunt babe, herrelfe forgriefedid kill ; 
Or the Thessalian f empe, where of yore 
Fayre Daphne Phmbus' hart with love did eoi 
Or Ida, where the gods lov'd to repayre. 
Whenever they their heavenly bowres/orlon 
Or sweet PMnasw, the haunt of Muses fayre ; 
Or Men selfe, if ought with Eden mote « 
payre. 


There the most daintie paradise on ground 
Itselfe doth offer to his sober eye. 

In which all pleasures plenteoiisly abownd, 

And none does other's happinesse envy'e ; 

The painted flowres, the treeKS upshooting hye ; 
The dales for shade ; the hilies for breathingspace ; 
The trembling groves ; the christall running by ; 
And, that which all faire workes doth most 
aggrace. 

The art which all that wrought appeared ia no 
place. 
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One would have thought, (so cunningly the rude 
And scorned partes were mingled with the fine.) 
That Nature had for wantonesse ensude 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine ; 

So striving each th' other to undermine. 

Each did the other’s worke more beautify. 

So differing both in willes agreed in fine : 

So all agreed, through sweete diversity. 

This gardin to adorne with all variet)\ 


As that faire starre, the messenger of morne. 
His deawy face out of the sea doth reare : 

Or as the Cyprian goddesse, newly borne 
Of th’ ocean’s fruitfull froth, did first appearc ; 
Such seemed they, and so their j’^ellow heare 
Christa] line humor dropped downe apace. 

Whom such when Guyon saw, he drew him neare. 
And s«ine\Oiat gan relent his earnest pace ,* 

His stul»lu>riie brest gan secret pleasaunce to 
embrace. 


And in the midst of all a fountaine stood, 

Of richest substance that on earth might bee. 

So pure and shiny that the silver flood 
Through every channell running one might see ; 
Most goodly it with curious ymageree 
Was over- wrought, and shapes of naked boj es. 
Of which some seemd, with lively iollitee. 

To fly about, playing their wanton toyes ; 
I'Vhyiest others did themselves embay in liquid 
ioyes. 

And over all of purest gold was spred 
A trayle of yvie in his native hew ; 

For the rich metall was so coloured, 

That wight, who did not well a vis’d it vew, 
IFould surely deeme it to bee \ vie trew : 

Low his lascivious armes a down did creepe. 
That themselves dipping in the silver dew 
Their fleecy flowres they fearfully did steepe, 
Which drops of christaU seemd for wan tones to 
weep. 


The wanton maidens him espying, stood 
I (vazing auliile at his unwonted guise ; 

I Then til’ one herselfe low ducked in the flood. 

I Abaslit that her a >traunger did avi*.** : 

' Rut th’ other rather higher did arise, 

I And her two lilly paps aloft displayd, 

I And all, that might his melting hart erityse 
■ 'J'o her delights, >he unto him hewrayd ; 
j The rest, hidd underneath, him more desirous 

i made. 

» 

j With that the other likewise up arose, 
j And her faire loekes*, whii'h formerly were bownd 
! 1']) in one knott, s-he now adowne did hise, 
j AThieh flowing long and thick her cloth’d armvrul, 
j And th’ yvorie in golden mantie jrc'wnd: 
j So that faire «|>ectacle from him rt'ft, 

I Vet that which reft it no le^se faire was fownd : 

; So hidd in locke.s and wave** from looker-^ theft. 

• Nought hut her lovely face she for hi.'» looking 
j left. 


Infinit streames continually did well 

Out of this fountaine, sweet and faire to see. 

The which into an ample laver fell, 

And shortly grew to so great quaiititie. 

That like a litle lake it seemd to bee ; 
lITiose depth exceeded not three cubits hight. 
That through the wavesone might the bottom see, 
All pav'd beneath with jasyicr sliining bright. 
That seemd the fountaine in that sea did sayle 
upright. 

And all the margent round about was -ett 
With shady laiirell trees, thence to defend 
The sunny heames which on their billow e» bett. 
And those which therein bathed mote ofl’erid. 

As Guyon hapned by the same to M’eiid, 

Two naked damzelles he therein espyde. 

Which therein bathing seemed to contend, 

And wrestle wantonly, ne cav’d nco hide 
Their dainty partes from vew of any which them 
eyde. 

Sometimes the one would lift the other quight 
Above the w'aters, and then dovwie againc 
Her plong, as over-may stered by might. 

Where both awhile would covered rernairie. 

And each the other from to rise restraiiie ; 

The whiles their snowy limbes, as through a 
vele. 

So through the christaU waves appeared pinine : 
suddeinly Ixith would themselve** uTihele^ 
kb' amorous sweet spoilcs to greedy eyes 


Withall she laughed, and --he blu^ht withall, 

I That bhi4nng to her laiigliter gave more grace. 
: And laughter to her blushing, as did fall. 

. Now when they spyde the knight to slack hi> 
pace 

Them to behold, and in his sparkling face 
: The secrete signes of kindled lust appeare, 

; Their wanton merriments they did eucreare, 

I And to liim beckned to ap]»roch more neare, 

I And shewd him many sights that corage cold 
; could reare : 

On which, when gazing, him the palmer saw, 

I He much rehukt those wandving e\es of his, 
.\nd, counseld wcdl, him forward thence did draw, 
j Now are they come nigh to the Bowre of Blis, 

' Of her fond favorities so nam’d amis ; 
j When thus the palmer: ^ Now, Sir! well avise, 
; For here the end of all our Iraveill is; 

• Here wonnes Acra^ia, w'hom we must surprise, 

• Els she will slip away, and all our drift despise.' 

J EHsoones they heard a most melodious sound. 
Of all that mole delight a daintie eare, 

, Such .as attonce might not on living ground, 

I Save in this paradise, be hoard clswhere : 

; Kignt hard it w'as for wight which did it heato 
( To reade what manner musicke that mote bee, 

I For all that pleasing is to living eare 

• Was there consorted in one harmonee ; 

I Birds, voices, instruments, wiudes, waters, all 
agree. 
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The ioyouB birdes^ shronded in chearefull shade^ | 
Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet ; i 
Th' ang-elicall soft tremblin^f voyces made | 

To th' instruments divine respondence meet ; 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the base niurmure of the M^aters fall ; 

The M^aters fall with difference discreet. 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 

The gentle w'arbling wind low answered to all. 

There, whence that musick seemed heard to bee, 
Was the faire witch liersolfe now solacing 
With a new lover, whom, through sorceree 
And witch ci aft, she from farre did thether bring : 
There >hc Ir.id him now laid a shimhering 
fu secret shade after long wanton i<»yes : 

Whilst round about them ]»le{i'»auntly did sing 
Many' faire ladies and iascivioiiH hoyes, 

J'hat evt'r niixt their song with light licentious 
toves. 


And was arayd, or rather disarayd. 

All ill a vele of silke and silver thin. 

That hid no whit her alabaster skin. 

But rather shewd more white, if more might bee : 
More subtile web Arachne cannot spin ; 

Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven see^ 

Of scorched deaw, do not in th’ ayre more lightly 
flee. 

Her siiowey brest w’as bare to ready spoyle 
Ol hungry eies, which no’te therewith be fild; 
And yet through languour of her late sweet toyle 
I'cw drops, more cleare then nectar, forth distild. 
That like pure orient perles adowne it trild ; 
And her faire eyes, sweet sinyling in delight, 
Moystened their fierie beames, w'ith which she 
thrild 

Fraile harts, yet quenched not ; like starry light. 
Which sparckliiig on the silent waves does seeme 
more liright. 


Ana all chat while right over him she hong 
ith licr false eyes fast fixed in his sight. 

As seeking me«l(M‘inc wlieiic.e she was stong, 

Or grettlily depasturing delight ; 

And ofr- inclining downe with kisses light. 

Fur fe lic of waking him, his lijts bedew d. 

A mi tiu’ough his humid eyes did snekehis J^jiright, 
O'dte molten into hi-xt and ]»leasure h*vvd ; 

^V'hci ew ith she sighed soft, aa ifhia case she rew d. 

riio whiles some cme did chaunt thivsluvely luy ; 

’ All! see. V hoso fi.yre thing doest faiiie to see. 

In ^]iriilgi^g flowre the image of tliy day I 
Ah ! see the virgin rose, how' sw'eetly sliee 
Doth fii •t peepe fourth wdth bashful modestee, 
I'hat fttirer seemes the lesse ye see her may ! 

Lt, ! see . uou-* after, how more hold and free. 

Her hared bosome she doth broad display,' 

Lo ! see soone after how she fad es and falls away ! 

So passetli, in i he passing of a day. 

Of iiiortMil life the leafe, tho hud, the flow're ; 

Ne more doili florish after first dei'ay, 

'’I’hat caret was sought to deck both bed and 
bow re 

Of many a lady and many a parainow’rc ! 

Gather therefore the rose whilest yet is prime, | 
For soone comes age that wdll her pride deflow^re; 
Gather the rose of love wdiilest yet is time, 
Whilest loving thou mayst loved he with equaU 
crime.' 

He ceast ; and then gan all the quire of birdes 
Their diverse notes t' attune unto his lay. 

As in approvaunce of his pleasing wurdes. 

The constant payre heard all that he did say. 
Yet swarved not, but kept their forward way 
Through many covert groves and thickets close, 
.In which they creeping, did at last display 
That wanton lady w'ith her lover lose. 

Whose sleepie head she in her lap did soft dispose. 

Upon a bed of roses she was layd. 

As faint through heat, or dight to pleasaunt sin ^ 

D 2 


The young man, sleeping by her, seemd to be 
Sonic goodly swayne of boiiorable places 
'riiat certes it great pitty was to see 
Him his nobility so fowde deface : 

A sweet regard and amiable grace, 

Mixed with manly sternesse, did appeare. 

Yet ‘■leeping, in his well-proportioiid facej; 

AtmI on tender lips the downy heare 
Did now but freslily spring, and silken blossoms 
beare, 

riis warlike armes, the ydle instruments 
Of sleeping praise, were hong upon a tree ; 

And his brave shield, full of old muniments, 
AYas fowly ras't, that none the signes might see ; 
Ne for them, ne for honour, cared hee, 

Ne ought that did to his advauncement see ; 
But in lewd loves and wastfull luxuree 
His days, his goods, his bodie, he did spend : 

O horrible enchantment, that him so did blend ! 

Boofc 11. Canto XII, 


the MASKE of CUPID. 

I. 

Pho whenas chearelesse Night ycovered had 
Faire heaven with an universal clowd, 

I’hat every wight dismayd with darknes sad 
111 silence and in sleepe themselves did shrowd, 
Slie heard a shrilling trompet sound alowd, 
Signe of nigh Imtlakll, or got victory ; 

NTmght therewith daunted was her corageprowd, 
But rather stird to cruell enmity. 

Expecting ever when some foe she might descry, 
n. 

With that an hideous storme of winde arcise. 
With dreadfull thunder and lightning atwi^. 
And an earthquake, as if it streight would loose 
The world's foundation from his center fixt, 

A direful! stench of smoke and siilphure 
Ensewd, whose noyaunce fild the fearful sted, ^ 
From the forth howre of night untill the sixt; 
Yet the bold Britonesse was nought ydred, 
Tho’ much emmov’d,but stedfast still peraevei 


vered. 
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III. Yet was that other swayne this elder's syre. 

All siiddeinly a stormy whirlwind blew And gave him being commune to them twayne: 

Throughout the liouse^ that clapped every dore^ His garment was disguysd very vayne^ 

'll'ith which that yroii wicket open flew. And his embrodered bo'net sat awry ; 

As it with mighty levers had been tore, Twixt both his hands few sparks he close did 

And fortli i>sewd, as on the readie flore strayne. 

Of some theatre, a grave personage, Which still he blew and kindled busily, 

That ill his hand a braunch of laurell bore. That soone they life conceiv'd, and forth in 

M ith comely haveour and count'nance sage, flames, did fly. 

Yclad in costly garments, fit for tragicke stage. x. 

IV. Xext after him went Doubt, who was yclad 

Proceeding to the midst he stil did stand. In a fliscoi«‘ur’d cole of straungo disguyse, 

As if in niinde he somewhat had to say. That at his barke a brode capuccio had, 

And to the vnlgare beckning with liis hand. And sleeves, dependaunt Albanese-wyse ; 

In signe of silence, as to heare a play, lie lookt askew wiih his mistrustfull eyes, 

By lively actions he gan bewray And nicely trade as thornes lay in his way. 

Some argument of matter passioned : Or that the flore to shririkc he did avyse ; 

Which doen, he backe retyred soft aw'uy. And on a broken reed lie still did stay 

And passing by, his name discovered, I IJis feeble ste}>s, which shrunk when hard there. 

Ease, on his robe in golden letters cyphered. j mi he lay. 

V. I xr. 


The noble mayd still standing, all this veu d, AVitli him went Daiinger, cloth'd in ragged weed 

And marveild at his straunge iritendiment ; Madeofbeares‘-kin,tiiat himimiredreadriillinade, 

With that io\ons fellowship isseM'd Yet his own face dreailfnll, ne did need 

Of minstrales making goodly meriment, Strauii-ie horrour to detbrme his griesly shade: 

With wanton bardes and rimers impudent, A net in th' one hand, and a rusty blade 

All which together song full chearfully In tli* other uas. thi> Mischiefe, that Mishap; 

A lay of love's delight vith sweet concent, M'ith th’ one his foe» he tlireatned to invade, 

After whom marcht a i(»lly company. With th' otlier he lu> friends ment to enwrapt ; 

In manner of a ma^k, enranged orderly. For w Jioiu he could not kill, he practizd to entrap. 

VI. VII. 

The whiles a most delitious harmony | Next to Iiirn vas Feare, all arind from top to 

In full straunge notes \\ as sweetly heard to touiid, ' toe, 

That the rare eetnes-ie of the melody j Y"et thought himselfe not safe enoutrh thereliy, 

The feeble bence^ wholy did i-onfiuind, Bui feard each chadow moving to or frne, 

Andthefraylesouleindeepedelight nigh drownd ; And hii* owne armes whenglettering he did s])y. 
And when it reast, shrill trumpet^ lowd did bray, Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly ; 

That their report did far away rebound ; As asbes pale of Jiew, and winged heeld. 

And when they ceast, it gan againe to jday. And evermore on Daunger fixt his eye. 

The whiles the maskers marched forth in trim I Oain-t whom he always bent a brasen shield, 
aray. j M*liii*h his right hand unarmed fearefully did 

VII. wield. 


The first was Fan^sy, like a lovely boy 
Of rare asiiect, and beautio without peare, 
MatchaMe either to that yinpe of I’roy 
Whe ra love did lo\e, and cho'.e his cup* to heare. 
Or that same daiutie lad which was so deure 
To great Abides, that whenas he dyde, 

He wailed womanlike with mauv a tea re. 

And every woode and every valley w ide. 

He fild with Hylas’ name ; the nymphes eke 
Hylas erv'de. 

VIII. 

His garment neither was of silke nor say. 

But paynted plumes in goodly order digbt. 

Like as the sun-bumt Indians d(» aray 
Their tawny bodies in their proudest plight: 

As those same plumes, so seemd he vaiueand light. 
That bv his gate might easily appeare. 

For still he far’d as dauiiciiig in delight. 

And in his hand a windy fan did beare. 

That in the y die ayr e he mov’d still here and theare. 

IX. 

And him beside marcht amorous Desyre, 
Whobeemd of ryperyeares then the other swayne. 


I xiir. 

[ With him w ent Hope in rancke, a handsome 
! mavd, 

j Of cbearefull looke and lovely to behold; 
j 111 silken samite she was light, arayd, 

; And her fayre locks were woven up in gold: 
j She ahvays sinyld, and in her band did hold 
An holy water-sprinkle, dipt in deowe, 

J M'ith which she sprinkled fa> oiirs manifold 
On whom she list, and did areat liking sheowe. 
Great liking unto many, but true love to feowe. 

XIV. 

And after them Disscmldauiice and Suspect 
Marcht in one rancke, yet an unequal paire ; 

For she was gentle and of milde aspect. 
Courteous to all, and seeming debonaire, 
i Goodly adorned, and exceeding faire ; 

Yet wa- that all but paynted and pourloynd. 

And her bright browes were deckt with borrow- 
ed haire ; 

Her deeds were forged,andberword6falBeco3md, 
And alwaies in her hand two clewes of silke she 
twynd : 
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XV. 

But he was fowle, ill favoured, and grim. 

Under his eiebrowes looking still askaunce; 
And ever as Dissemblaunce laught on him. 

He Ic'frrd on her with daungerous eye-glauiice. 
Shewing hio nature in his countenaunce ; 

II is. rolling eies did never rest in place. 

Blit waJkte each where for feareof hid mischaunce 
Holding a Inttis still before his face, 

'riirough wliich lie still did peep as forward he 
did pace. 

XVI. 

Next liim went Griefe and Fury, niatcht yfere; 
Grief all in s-ible sorrowfully clad, 

T>ov\iie Iianuiiig his dull head witJi heavy chere. 
Vet inly heiriij- more tliaii seeming sad ; 

^ paiie of )>ineer'- in his liand he had, 
ith uiiirh he pinched many ]»e(»ple to the hart, 
riiat froui thcnceforl]» a wretched Iil'e thay Jadd 
In wilfiiM ianijTinu* and coii-uniing smart, 

Ih in^ « ach day with inward wounds of Holour% 
d.irt. 

XVII. 

iiiit Fill) was full ill a)»parcil(*d 
111 raj.-, u'j.it iial ed nijh vhe did a|ipeare, 
ith gh istly lookes and dreadful] drerihiul ; 

F«ji from ' er hacke her i:armei!t- she did tcare. 
And iroiu her head ofic rent her snarled haire ; 

;ri lier rijht li.ind a tirehrand shoe did tos-e 
'.!-i head, still romiiig here and there, 

\,s il!';‘ja\'ed in chace rmhost, 

i'oiveli'uil of In -satety hath his riglit w^ay lost 

aVIII. 

them w.nt DGjdea^ure and Pleasauiice, 
iiv looking loinpish and full siillein sad. 

And haiigiuir downe his heavy countenaunce: 

She cheaifisiJ, fresh, and full of ioyauiice glad. 

As if no sorrow she lie felt ne drad, 

i’h.it . sill matclied paire they seemd to bee; 

An angry waspe th’ one in a viall had, 

'!']»’ other in her's an hony-lady hee. 

'i’hiis marched those six couples forth in fayre 
degree. 

XIX. 

After all these there marcht a. most faire dame. 
Led of two grvslie >iUairis, th’one Despight, 

".' he other cleped (.’ruelty by name : 

She, dolefiill lady, like a drery spright 
(’aid by strong charmes out of eteniall night. 

Had Deathes owrie ymage tigurd in her face. 

Full of sad signe;-' fearefull to living sight; 

Yet in that horror shewnl a seemely grace, 

And with her feeble feete did move a comely 
pace. 

XX. 

Her brest all naked, as nett y vory 
Without adorue of gold or silver bright, 
herewith the craftesman wonts it beautify. 

Of her dew honour w'as dispoyled quight. 

And a wide wound therein (d ruefull sight !) 
Entrenched deep with kuyfe accursed keene, 

Fet freshly bleeding forth her fainting spright. 
The worke of cruell hand) was to be scene. 

That dyde in sanguine red her skin all snowy 
cleene : 


XXI. 

At that wyde orifice her trembling hart 
Was drawne forth, and in silver basin layd. 
Quite through transfixed Avitli a deadly dart. 
And in her blood yet steeming fresh embayd ; 
And those two villeins (whicli her steps upstayd, 
When her weake feete could scarcely her sustaine. 
And fading vitall powres gau to fade) 

Her forward still with torture did coiistraine. 
And evermore encreased her consuming paine. 

XXI I. 

Next after her the winged god himselfe 
Game riding on a lion raveiums, 

"I'acgiit to obay the menage of that elfe. 

That mail and beast with puwre imperious 
Subdeweth to hih kingdoiiie tyrannous: 

H is blijidfidd eie;- he bad awhile unbind, 

"Fliat hi- proud spoile of that same dolorous 
Fain* dame, he might behold in perfect kiiide , 
Which ‘-eeiic he much reioyced in his cruel! 
miiide. 

XXIII. 

Of wliu'li fill prowd, himselfe uprearing hye, 

He looked round about with sterne disdayne. 

And <lid surva) his goodlv company, 

And marshalling the evill-ordered trayne ; 

With that the darts, whicli his right hand did 
^itraiiie, 

Fun dreadfully he shooke, that all did quake. 
And clapt on hj e his cohuird winges twairie. 

That all bis muny it afiraide did make ; 
Thobiiiidingliim againe, his vvay he forth did take, 

XXIV. 

Behind him was ReprocJi, Repentance, Shame; 
Uejirodi the first, Shame next. Repent behinde: 
Kepentaunce feeble, sorrowfull, and lame ; 
R<q.roch despiirlitful, carele&se. and unkinde ; 
Shame most ill-fa voiird, bestiall, and biinde: 
Shame lowred, Kepentaunce &ighd, ReprocJi did 
scould ; 

Reproch >harpe .stings, Kepentaunce whips en- 
twinde. 

Shame burning brond yrons in her hand did hold ; 
All three to each unlike, yet all made in one 
mould. 

XXV. 

And after them a rude confused rout 
Of persons flockt, whose names is hard to read: 
Emongst them was sterne Strife, and Anger stout. 
Unquiet Care, ami fond Unthrifty head, 

Leivd losse of 'I'iine, and Sorrow' seeming dead, 
Inconstant (’haunge. and false Disloyalty, 

Gon Sliming Riotise, and guilty Dread 
Of lieaveniy vengeance, faint Infirmity, 

Vile Poverty, and, lastly. Death with Infamy. 

IJI. Canto XIL 

CAVE OF DESPAIR. 

Ere long they come where that same wicked wdght 
His dwelling has, low in an hollow cave. 

Far underneath a craggy cliff ypight, 

Darke, dolefull, dreary, like a greedy grave. 

That still for carrion carcasses doth crave ; 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghastly owde. 
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Shrieking his balefull note, wliich ever di*ave 
Far from that haunt all other cheerful fowle. 
And ^1 about it wandring ghostesdid wayle and 
howle : 

And all about old stockes and stubs of trees. 
Whereon nor fruit nor leafc was ever seen. 

Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. 

On which had many wTCtches hanged beene, 
\Fhose carcasses were scattered on the greene. 
And tbrowne about the cliffs. Arrived there. 
That bare-head knight, fur dread and dolefull 
teene. 

Would faine have fled, ne durst approcheii neare. 
But th* other forst him stave, and comforted in 
feare. 

That darkesome cave they enter, where they find 
That cursed man low sitting on the ground, 
Musing full sadly in liis sullein mind ; 

His griesly lockes long growen and unbound, 
Disordred hong about his shoulders round. 

And hid his face, through whicli his hollow eyne 
Lookt deadly dull, and stared as astound : 

His raw bone cheekes, through penurie and pine, 
Were shronke into his iaw'es, a» he did never 
dine. 

His garment, nought hut many ragged clouts 
With thornes together pind and patched was. 
The which his jiaked sides he wrajit ahouts; 
And him beside there lay upon the gras 
A dreary corse, whose life away did ])a^. 

All wallowd in his own yet luke-warnie blood. 
That from his wound yet welled fresh, alas ! 

In which a rusty knife fast fixed stood, 

And made an open passage for the gushing flood. 

Which piteous spectacle ajjproving trew 
The woful tale tliat Trcvis;in had told, 

Whenas the gentle Red-crossc knight did vew. 
With firie zeale he burnt in courage hold 
Him to avenge, before his blood were cold; 

And to the villein sayd, ‘‘ Thou damned wight. 
The author of this fact w'e Iiere behold, 

"What iustice can but iudge against the right. 
With thine itwne blood to jirice his blood here 
shed in sight 

What franticke fitt,” quoth he, hath thus 
distraught 

The foolish man, so rash a doome to give? 
What justice ever other iudgement taught, 

But he should die M'ho merits not to live ? 

None els to death this man despayring drive. 
But his owne guiltie mind deserving death. 

Is then uniust to each his dew to give? 

Or let him die that loatheth living breath ? 

Or let him die at ease that liveth here uneath ? 

Who travailes by the wearie wandring 
To come unto his wished home in liaste. 

And fneetes a flood that doth his passage stay, 
li not great grace to help him over past. 

Or free his feet, that in the myre stlcke fast ? 


Most envious man, that grieves at neighbours 
good. 

And fond, that ioyest in the woe thou hast, 

Why wilt not let him passe that long hath stood 
Upon the bancke, yet wilt thy selfe not pas the 
flood ? 

He there does now enioy eternall rest 
And happy case, which thou doest want and 
crave, 

And further from it daily M^anderest : 

What if some little payiie the passage have, 
I'hat makes fraylc flesh to feare the bitter wave ? 
Is not short payne well borne that bringes Uuig 
ease. 

And layes the soule to hleepe in quiet grave? 
Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie sea^, 

Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly 
please. 

The knight much wondred at Jiis suddein w it, 
And sayd, “ 3'he terme of life is limited, 
Neinay a man prolong or sluu-teii it: 

The souldier may not move from watchfiill sted, 
N<*r le«avp his stand, untill his captaine bed.*' 
Who life did limit by almightie doome,” 
Quoth he, krKo\ es best tlie termes established ; 
And he that points the centonell his roome, 
Doth license him depart at sound of morning 
droome. 

“Is not his d«*cd what ever thing is donne 
In heaven and earth? did not he all create 
Tn die againe? all ends that was begonne: 
Their times in his eternall hooke of Fate 
Are written sure, and have their certein date ; 
Who then can strive with strong Necessitie, 
lliat lioltls the world in his still-chuunging state ? 
Or sh unne the death ordaynd by Destiiiie? 
AThcn hourc of Death is come, let none aske 
whence, norwiiy. 

^^The Jenger life, I wote the greater sin; 

The greater sin, the greater punishment : 

All tliose great battels which thou boasts to 
win, 

Throiigli strife, and bloodshed, and avengement. 
Now praysd, hereafter deare thou shalt' repent ; 
For life must life, and blood must blood, repay. 
Is not enough they evil! life forespent ? 

For he that once hath missed the right way, 

The further he doth goe, the further he doth 
stray. 

“ Then doe no further goe, no further stray, 
But here ly downe, and to thy rest betake/ 

Th' ill to prevent, that life ensewen may: 

For what hath life that may it loved make. 

And gives not rather cause it to forsake? 

J* eare, sicknesse, age, losse, labour^ sorrow, strife, 
Fayne, hunger, cold, that makes the heart to 
quake. 

And ever fickle Fortune, rageth rise : 

All which, and tJiousands mo, do make a loath, 
some life. 
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Thou wretched man lofdeath hast greatest need. But whenas none of them he saw him take. 

If in true ballaunce thou wilt weigh thy state ; He to him raught a dagger sharp and keen. 

For never knight that dared warlike deed. And gave it him in hand : his hand did quake. 

More luckless disa ventures did aniate ; And tremble like a leafe of aspin greeiie, 

Witnes the dungeon deepe wherein of late And troubled blood through his palo face was 

I'hy life shut up for death so oft did call ; seeiie 

And though good lucke prolonged hath thy date, come and goe with tidings from the heart, 
Yet death then would the like mishfips forestall, As it a ronning messenger had beene. 

Into the which hereafter thou maiest happen fall. At last resolv'd to work his hnall smart, 

He lifted up his hand, that backe againe did start. 

Why then doest thou, O man of sin ! desire 

To draw thy dayes forth to their last degree.^ Which whenas Una saw, through every vaine 
Is not the measure of thy sinful! hire The curddled cold ran to her well of life. 

High heaped up with huge iniquitee. As in a swowiie ; but soone reliv'd againe. 

Against the day of wrath, to burden tliee? Out of his hand she snatcht the cursed knife. 

Is not enough that to this lady mild And threw it to the ground, enraged rife, 

I'hou falsed hast thy faith with periuree. And to him said, Fie, fie, faint-hearted knight. 

And sold thy selfe to serve Duessa vild, What meanest thou by this reprochfull strife? 

AVitJi whom in all abuse thou hast thy seJfe defild? Is this tlie battaile which thou vaunst to fight 

W'ith that fire-mouthed dragon, horrible and 
I's not he iiist, that all this doth behold bright? 

From highest heveii, and berires an equall eie? 

Shall he thy sins up in his knowledge fold, Come, come awa\\, fraile, feeble, fleeshy wight, 

And guiltie be of thine irnpietie ? Ne let vaine w'ords bewitch thy manly hart. 

Is not his law, let every sinner die, Ne divelishthoughtsdismay thy constant spright. 

J)i.j shall all flesh? what then must needj be In heavenly mercies hast thou not a part? 

donne, j Why shouldst thou then despeire that chosen art ? 

Is it luit better to die willinglie, Where iu^tice growes, there growes eke greater 

Then linger till the glas be all outroiuie? | grace, 

Heath is the end of w^oes: die soone, O Faries i The which doth quench the brond of hellish 
sonno !*’ j smart, 

j And that accurst hand- writing doth deface. 

'I'hc knight was much enmoved ^ ith this speach. i Arise, Sir knight, arise, and leave this cursed 
l hat as a sword’s poynt through his hart did j place.” 
perse, * I 

And in his conscience made a secrete breach, j So up he rose, and thence amounted streight. 
Wc*ll knowing trew all that he did reherse, j M liich when the carle beheld, and saw his guest 

And to his fresh remeinbrauiice did reverse j H'ouhl safe dej>art, for all his subtile fleight, 

Tue ugly vew of his deformed crimes, Ho clu»sc an halter from among the rest, 

Tliat all his manly powTOs it did disperse, And with it hong himselfe, unhid, unblest. 

As he were charmed with inchaunted rimes. But death he could not worke himselfe thereby. 
That oftentimes ho <iuakt, and fainted oftentimes. For thousand times he so himselfe had drest. 

Yet nathlesse it could not doe him die, 

In wnich amazement when the miscreaunt Till he should die his last, that is eternally. 

Perceived him t<i waver weakc and fraile. Book i. Canto ix, 

(AV'^hiles trembling horror did his conscience 
daunt. 

And hellish anguish did his soiile assaile) a cohbat. 

drive him to despaire, and quite to quaile, 

H *'e shewed him jiaintcd in a table plaine The Knight of the Red-crosse, when him he spid6 

The damned ghosts that doe in torments waile, Spurring so hole w'ith rige dispiteous, 

And thousand feends that doe them endlesse Oun fairely couch his speare, and towards ride, 
paino [remaine. Soone mete they both ; both fell and furious. 

With fire and brimstone, wdiich for ever shall That daunted with their forces hideous 

I Their steeds doe stagger, and amazed stand ; 
The sight whereof so thoroughly him dismaid. And eke themselves, too rudely rigorous, 

That nought but death before his eies he saw, Astoined with the stroke of their owne hand. 
And ever-burning wrath before him laid. Doe backe rebutte, and each to other yealdeth 

By righteous sentence of th' Almighties law , land. 

Then gan the villein him to over-craw. 

And brought unto him swords, ropes, poison, fire. As when two rams, stirred with ambitious pride. 
And all that might him to perdition draw. Fight for the rule of the rich-fleeced flocke. 

And bad him choose what death he would desire. Their horned fronts so fierce on either side 
For deatii was dew to him that had provokt Hoe meete, that with the terror of the shocke 
God’s ire. Astoined both stand sencelesse as a block e. 
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Forgetfull of the hanging’ victory : 

So stood these twaine, unmoved as a rocke^ 

Botli staring fierce, and holding idely 
The broken reliques of their former cruelty. 

The Sarazin sore daunted with the buffe, 
Snatcheth his sword, and fiercely to him flies, 
■\^'ho M-ell it wards, and qu>i:teth cuff wntli cuff: 
Each others equall puissance envies, 

And through their iron sides with cruell spies 
Does seeke to pierce ; repining courage yields 
No foote to foe ; the flashing fier fliess 
As from a forge, out of their burning shields. 
And streams of purple bloud new die the verdant 
fields. 

Curse on that crosse," quoth then the Sarazin, 
That keeps thy body from the hitter fitt : 
Dead long ygoe, I wote, thou haddest bin. 

Had not that charme from thee forwarned itt ; 
But yet I warne thee now assured >itt, 

‘ And hide thy head.” Therewith upon liis cre<t 
With rigor so outrageous he ‘^mitt, 

That a large share it hewd out of the re^^t. 

And glauncing downe his shield from blame him 
fairly blest. 

Who thereat wondrous wroth, tlic sleeping spark 
Of native vertue gan eftMume'^ revive ; 

And at his haughtv helmet making mark, 

So hugely stroke, that it the steele did rive. 

And cleft his head. He tumbling doune alive. 
With bloudy mouth hi*, mother earth did ki-. 
Greeting his grave ; his grudging ghewt di<l >lrr, c 
With the fraile flesh ; at last it flitted is 
Whether the soules doe fly of men that live 

BotiJi /. Catitv JT. 
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Lo in the orient the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under ey€? 

Doth homage to his new-apj)earing sight. 
Serving with lc»oks liis sacred majesty ; 

And bwing climb'd the steep-up heavenly hill, 
Ke>emnhng strong youth in his middle age. 

Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still. 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage ; 

But when from high-most pitch, with weary car. 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day, 

The eyes, 'fore dutec»us, now converted are 
From his low tract, and look another way : 

So thou, thyself out-going in thy noon, , 
IJulook'd on diest, unless thou get a son. 


When I do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 
When I behold the violet past prime. 

And sable curls, all silver’d o’er with white ; 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 

MHiich erst from heat did canopy the herd, 

And summer's green all girded up in sheaves. 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard; 
Then of thy beauty do I question make, 

That thou among the wastes of time must go, 
Since sweets and beauties do them -elves forsake. 
And die as fast as they see others grow ; 

And nothing ’gainst time’s scythe can make 
defence, 

Save breed, to brave him, when he takes thee 
hence. 

OuvorRixo Tim.c, Idunt thou the lion's paws. 
And made the earth devour her own hivod; 

Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce fyircr's jaws. 
And hiirii the long-liv'd ph eiiiv in licr !»b»od ; 
Alakc glad and sorry ■^ea-mi> as tlioa 
And do uhate'er thou wilt, '«vvift-f(»oled Time, 
To tlic wide worM, and all her fading- sw 'ct>; 
But I forbid thee one ino-;t heinous, crime: 

0 carve not with thy lumr- my I »ve " fair brow, 
Nor <lraw no lines, tlierr with thine antique j)en ; 
Him in thy course iiutaiuted do allow, 

For heauty’> jirittcrn to '-ucceefling men. 

Yet.do tliy 'vor-t,old 1 ime: de-pile tliy wrong. 
My love shall in niy verse ever live young. 

AVkaky with toil, 1 haste me to my bed, 

I’l.e dear repiwe for liInh^ with travel tired; 

But then begins a journey in rny head, 

To work my mind, when body's, work’^ expired: 
For tiicn ray thouglits (from far where 1 abide) 
lnt(?nd a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 

Ami keep my drooping eye-lids open-udcle. 
Looking on darkne-s winch the blind do see. 
S-ive that my soul's* imaginary sigiit 
Presents thy shadow to my sightle-s view, 
UTiicls, like a’jewel liuiig in giiastly night, 
Makes black nigh tbeauteons, and her old face new'. 
Lo thus by day my limbs, by nigJit my mind, 
For thee, and for myself, no quiet find. 

AVuen in disgrace with fortuiie and men's eyes, 

1 all alone be weep my f>ut-cast state. 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries. 
And look upon myself, and curse rny fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 
Featur’d like him, like him with friends possess'd. 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man's scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Vet in these thoughts myself almost despising. 
Haply I think on thee, — and then my state 
(Like t(» the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen eartli 1 sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 
For thy sweet love remember'd, such wealth 
brings. 

That then I scorn to change my state with 
kings. 
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When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
1 summon up remembrance of things past^ 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought^ 

And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste : 
Then can I drown an eye, unus'd to flow. 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night. 
And weep afresh love's long-since cancel’d woe. 
And moan the expence of many a vanish’d sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances fore-gone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 

Which I new pay as if not pay’d before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 
All losses are restor’d, and sorrows end. 

If thou survive my well-contented day, 

AV^hen that churl Death my bones with dust 
shall cover. 

And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover. 
Compare them with the bettering of the time ; 
And though they be out-stripp’d by every pen. 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhime. 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

() *hen vouehsafe me but this loving thought ! 
Had mtf f rivnd*n muae grown with this growmg age, 
A dyjarer birth than this his love had brought, 

To rkn^'ch in ranks of better eguijMge: 

But since he died, and poets better prove. 

Theirs for their style Til read, his for his love. 

Fi ll many a glorious morning have I seen 
i^^latter the mountain tops with sovereign eye. 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
(iildiiig pale streams with heavenly alchymy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face. 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 

Fivei* so my sun irie early morn did shine, 

W^ith all triumphant splendour on my brow ; 

But uit ! alack ! he was but one hour mine. 

The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now’. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain, when heaven’s sun 
staiiieth. 

O now much more doth beauty beariiteous seem. 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye. 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses. 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath their masked buds dis- 
closes : 

But, for their virtue only is their show. 

They live unwoo’d and unrespected fade ; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so ; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made : 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth. 
When that shall fade, my verse distills your 
truth. 

E 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall out-live this powerful rhime ; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time. 
When w'asteful war shall statues overturn. 

And broils root out the works of masonry. 

Nor Marsis sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 

’flainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find 
room, 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So till the judgment that yourself arise. 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 

When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defac’d 
The rich proud cost of out-worn bury’d age : 
W’^hen sometime lofty towers I see down-ras’d. 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 

When 1 have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. 

And the firm soil win of the watry main. 
Increasing store with lo^^s, and loss with store ; 
When I have seen sucli interchange of state. 

Or state itself confounded to decay; 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate — 

That time will come and take my love away. 
’J’his thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead. 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell : 
Nay, if you read tliis line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so. 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

() if (I say) you look upon this verse. 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay. 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 

I But let your love even with my life decay : 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan. 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 

That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow^ Iea\es, or none, or few', do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds 
sang. 

In me thou seest the twiliglit of such day. 

As after sun-set fadetli in the w'est, 

AVhich by and by black night doth take away. 
Death’s second self, that seals up all iu rest. 

In me thou scest the glowing of such fire. 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 
Consum’d with that which it was nourish’d by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love 
more strong. 

To love that well which thou must leave ere 
long. 
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From you have I been absent in the springs 
When proiid-pied April, dress’d in all his trim. 
Hath put a imirit of youth in every ^ing ; 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different dowers in odour and in hue, 

Could make me any summer's story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they 
grew : 

Nor did I wonder at the lilies white. 

Nor praisQ the deep vermilion in the rose ; 

They were but sweet, sweet figures of delight. 
Prawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away. 

As with your ^adow I witli these did play. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

O no ! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

T^at looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every’ wandering bark, 

I^Tiose worth’s unknown, altliough his height 
be taken. 

Love’s not Time’sfool, though rosylips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s comj)ass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edere of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me j>rov’d, 

I never writ, nor no man ever lov’d. 

The expence of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action ; and till action, lust 
Is perjur’d, murderous, bloody, full of blame. 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, nut to trust ; 
Enjoy’d no sooner, but despised straight ; 

Past reason hunted ; and no sooner had. 

Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait, 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad : 

Mad in pursuit, and in possession so ; 

Had. having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 

A bliss in proof, — and prov’d, a very ^ oe ; 
Before, a joy propos’d ; behind, a dream : 

All this the world well knows ; yet none 
know’s well 

To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 

BEAUTY. 

[FironTtite •* Passionate PUgrim'^'^ 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 

A shining gloss, that fadeth. suddenly ; 

A fiower that dies, when first it ’gins to bud; 

A brittle glass, that’s broken presently : 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a fiower. 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour. 

And as good^ lost are seld or never found. 

As faded gloss no rubbing will refresh. 

Ad fiow'ers dead, lie wither’d on the ground. 

As broken glass no cement can redress. 

So beauty blemish’d once, for ever's lost, 

In spite €«f physick, painting, pain, and cost. 


AGE AND YOUTH. 

[F/wn the same.'] 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together; 

Youth is full of pleasance. 

Age is full of care ; 

Youth like sunimer morn, 

Age like winter weather ; 

Youth like summer brave. 

Age like winter bare. 

Youth is full of sport. 

Age’s breath is short, 

V’uuth is nimble, age is lame: 

Youth is hot and bold. 

Age is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 

Age, 1 do abhor thee, 

Youtli, 1 do adore thee ; 

O, my love, my love is young : 

Age, 1 do defy thee ; 

O sweet shepherd, hie thee, 

For methiiiks thou stay’st too lone 

OPPORTUNITY AND TIME. 

[F/x>m the Rape of Lucreec. ] 

I ^ Opportunity ! thy guilt is great : 

’Tis thou that execut’st the traitor’s treason ; 
Thou set’st tlie wolf where he the laml* may get; 
Whoever plots the sin, thou point ’st the 8ea.*»oii ; 
’Tis» thou that spurn'st at right, at law, at reasmi ; 
And ill thy shady cell, where none may spy 
him. 

Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander liy him. 

Thou mak’st the vestal violate her oath ; 

Thou Idow’st the fire when temperance is thaw'd ; 
Thou sruother’st honesty, thou murder'st troth ; 
Thou foul abettor ! thou notorioiiKS bawd ! 

Thou plant est scandal, and displacest laud : 
Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief, 
Tliy lioney turns to gall, thy joy to grief! 

Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame, 

'fhy private feasting to a publick fast ; 

Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name ; 
j Thy sugar'd tongue to bitter wormw<K»d taste : 
Thv violent vanities can never last, 
flow comes it then, vile Opportunity, 

Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee ; 

I 

When wilt thou be the humble sujipliant’s friend. 
And bring him where his suit may be obtained ? 
When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes to 
end } 

Or free that soul which wretchedness hath 
chained ? 

Give physick to the sick, ease to the pained ? 
The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for 
thee; 

But they ne'er meet with Opportunity. 

The patient dies while the physician sleeps; 

The orphan pines while the oppressor fe^s ; 
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Justice is feasting while the widow weeps ; 

Advice is sporting while infection breeds; 

Thou grani’st no time for charitable deeds ; 

Wrath, en^T, treason, rape, and murder's rages, 
Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages. 

When IVuth and Virtue have to do with thee, 

A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid ; 

They buy thy help : but Sin ne'er gives a fee, 

He gratis comes ; and thou art well appay'd 
As well to hear as grant what he hath said. 

Aly Collatine would else have come to me 
When Tanpiin did, but he was stay’d by ihee. 

Guilty thou art of murder and of tliefl; 

Guilty of perjury and subornation; 
tiiiilty of treason, forger\. and shift; 

(hiiliy of incest, that abomination : 

An aocessiiry by thine inclination 

To all sms past, and all that arc to come, 

Trom the creation to tlie general doom. 

Mi.shapen Time, copesmate of ugly Night, 

Swift sul>tle post, (‘simer of grisly care; 

Eater of youth, false slave to false deliiiht, 

r»a‘ e watch of woes, |in’s pac-k -horse, virtue's snare ; 

Thou nursej>t all, and inurderest all that are. 

C) hear me then, inpuious, shiftin<j: Time ! 

Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 

Why hath thy servant. Opportunity, 

TL'i y'd the hours ihou gav’st me to repose? 
Caiieerd my fortunes, and enchaintd me 
'I’o endUss date of never-ending woes ; 
i'liiie’s ottice is to line the hate of foes ; 

To eat up error by opinion bred, 

Not spend the dowry of a lawful bed. 

Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 

I’o unmask falsehood, and bring trutli to light, 

To stamp the seal ol time* in aged things. 

To w'tke the morn, and sentinel the night. 

To W)Ong the wronger till he render right; 

To niiuate proud buildings with his hours. 

And smear with dust their glittering golden towers ; 

To fill with womi-liolc.. stately monuments, 

To feed oblivion with decay of things, 

To blot old books, and alter their contents. 

To pluck the quills from ancient ravens' wings, ^ 
To • iry ihe old oak’s sap, and cherish springs ; * 

To spoil antiquities of hammer’d steel. 

And turn the giddy round of fortune's wheel ; 

To shew the beldame daughters of her daughter, 

^To make the child a man, the man a child, 

ITo stay the tyger tliat doth live by slaughter, 
jTo tame tlie unicorn and lion wild^ 

|To mock the subtle, in themselves beguil'd; 

To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops, 
And wasle huge stones with little water-drops. 


PKKS0N5 REPa£SENTKD. 

Claud! uSt kin(? of Denmark. 

Hamlff, sou to the former, and nephew to the present king. 
Poionius, lord chamberlain, 
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Laert‘js^ son to Poloiiius. 

Voltinwnd, 

Cornt'lhittf 

Hosf^ncrantz, 

Cuildenstern, 
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Another courtier. 
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Frattrisro, a soldier. 

J{/‘ifmtldn, servant to Polonios. 

A Captain. An Ambassador, 
flhost ol Hamlet’s father. 

Fortinbrus, pnncc of Norway. 

Gf-rfrudf, queen of Denmark, and mother of Hamlet. 

Ophe/ttt, daui^hter of Polonius. 

Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Players, Gravedi^g'ers, 
Sailors, Messengers } and other Attendants. 

ACT I. SCENE I. 

Ehinore. A Platform before the, CaMle. 
Franchcif on his Post, Enter to him Bernardo. 

Bcr. Who's there ? 

Fi'an. Nay, answer me : stand, and unfold your- 
self. 

Ber. Long live tlie king ! 

Fran. Bernardo? 

Bcr. He. 

Fran. A"ou come most carefully upon your hour. 
B(t. 'Tis now struck twelve ; get thee to bed, 
Francisco. 

Fran. For this relief, much thanks : ’tis bitter cold, 
i\nd I am sick at heart. 

Bcr. Have you had quiet guard? 

Fran. Not a mouse stirring. 

Ber. Well, ffood night. 

If you do meet Horatio and Alarcellus, 

The rivals’^ of my watch, bid them make haste. 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 

Fran. I think, 1 hear them. — Stand, ho! Who 
is there ! 

Hor. Friends to this ground. 

]\Iar. And liegemen to the Dane. 

Fran. Give you good night. 

Mar. O, farewell, honest soldier: 

Who hath reliev’d you ? 

Fran. Bernardo hath my place. 

Give you good night. [Exit Francisco. 

Mar. Holla ! Bernardo ! 

Bei Say. 

What, is Horatio there ? 

Hor. A piece of him. 

Ber. M’elcome, Horatio; welcome, good Mar- 
cellus. 

Hor. What, has this thing appear'd again to- 
night ? 

Ber. I have seen nothing. 

Mar. Horatio says, 'tis but our fantasy ; 

And will not let belief take bold of him, 

Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us; 

♦ Partners. 


\ courtiers. 
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Therefore I hav§ entreated him along, 

With us to watch the minutes of tliis night ; 

That, if again this apparition come, 

He may approve* our eyes, and speak to it, 

Hor. Tusli ! tush ! ’twill not appear. 

Ber. Sit down aw hile ; 

And let us once again assail your ears. 

That are so fortified against our story, 

What we two nights have seen. 

Ilor. ^^'ell, sit w'e down, 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

Ber. Last night of all. 

When yon same star, that’s westward from the pole, 
Had made his course to illume that part of hea\en 
Where now it bums, MarceUus, and myself, 

^‘The bell then beating one, — 

Mar. Peace, break thee off ; look, where it comes 
again ! 

Bnter Ghost. 

Ber. In the same figure like the king that's dead. 
Mar. ITiou art a scholar, speak to it, Horatio. 
Ber. Looks it not like the king t murk it, Horatio. 
Hor. Most like ; — it harrows me with fear, and 
wonder. 

Ber. It w’ould be spoke to. 

Mar. Speak to it, Horatio. 

Hor. hat art tliou, tliai usurp’st this time t>f 
night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried IXnnnark 
Did sometimes march t by hca\c*n, 1 charge thee, 
speak. 

Mar. Jt is offended. 

Ber. See ! it stalks away. 

Hor. Slay ; speak : speak I charge thee, speak. 

[Eiii Ghost. 

Mar. ^Tis gone, and will not answ’er. 

Ber. How, now, Horatio t you tremble, and lot^k 
pale : 

Is not this sometliing more than fantasy ? 

What think you of it ? 

Hor. Before my God, I might not this believe, 

W ithout the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine owii eye.s. 

Mar. Is it not like the kimi;? 

Hor. As thou art to thy self : 

Such was the \ery armour he had on, 

When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 

So frown’d he once, when in an angry parlt f. 

He smote the sledded]^ Polack§ on the ice. 

Tis strange. 

Mar. Thus, twice before, and jump|| at this dead 
hour, 

W'lth martial .stalk hath he gone by our watch. 

Hor. In what particular thought to work, I know 
not ; 

But in the gross and scope of mine opinion, 

This bodes some strange eruption to our state. 

Mar. Good now, sit dow'n, and tell me, he that 
knows, 

Why this same strict and most observant watch 
So nightly toils the subject of tlie land ; 

And why such daily cast of brazen cannon, 

* Confirm. t Dispute. t Sledged, on a sledg:e. 

^ Polander, an inhabitant of Polands it Just. 


And foreign mart for implements of war ; 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week : 

What might be toward, that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day ; 
W’ho is’t, that can inform me 1 
Hor. That can 1 ; 

At least, the whisper goes so. Our last king, 

W hose image even but now appear’d to us, 

W^as, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 

Thereto prick’d on by a most emulate pride, 

Dar’d to the combat ; in which our valiant Hamlet 
(For so this side of our known world e.steem'd him,) 
Did slay this Fortinbras ; who by a seal’d compact, 
M’ell nitififcd by law and heraldry, 

Did ibrLit, with his life, all tho.se his lands, 

Which he stood seiz’d of, to the conqueror : 
i^gain^'t the which, a moiety competent 
^^'as gaffed by our king : which had return’d 
To the inheritance of I’ortinbras, 

Had he been vanquisher ; as, by the same co-mart* , 
And carriiige of the aniflo flesign'dj-, 

His fell to Hamlet. Now*, sir, young Fortinbras, 

Gf unimproved mettle hot and fullj, 

Hath in the skirts of Norwnv. here and there, 

Shark 'd§ up a h«t of landh‘.ss n?soIiites, 

For food and diet, to some enterprize 
That hath a stoma(‘h|| in’t: wlii«‘h is no other 
(As it doth well appear unto our state,) 

But to recover of us, by strong hand. 

And terms eoinpiilsatory, those ’foresaid lands 
So by his father lost. And this, 1 take n, 

Is the mum motive of oiir ]>reparations ; 

ITie source of this our wati h ; and the chief head 
Of this posr-ha.ste and roinage^i in the land. 

Brr. I think, it be no othcT, but even so : 

Will may it sort*’^, that tliis portentous figure 
C’omes armed through our wal<*h ; so like the king 
That was, and i.s, the question of these wars. 

Hor. A mote it is, to trouble tlie rniud’s eye. 

In the most high and palmytt state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The grave? stood tenuntlcss, and the sheeted dead 
I Did squeak and gibber in the Roman stri>ets. 

As, stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 

1 Disasters in the sun ; and the moist starj J, 

I Upon whose infiuence Neptune’s empire stands, 

W as sick aim to dooms-day with eclipse. 

And even the like preeurse of fierce events, — 

As harbingei's preceding still the fates. 

And prologue to the omen§§ corning on, 

Have heaven end earth togethei demonstrated 
Unto our climatures and countrymen. — 

Be-enter Ghost. 

But, soft ; behold ! lo, where it comes again I 
I’ll cross it, though it blast me. — Stay, illusion ! 

If thou host any sound, or use of voice, 

Spe^ to me : 

If there be any good thing to be done, 

* Joint bar{?ain. t The covenant to confirm that bargain. 
t Full of spirit without experience. i Picked. 

II Resolution. ^| Search. ** Suit, 

tt Victuriouis. tX The moon. Si Event. 
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That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 

Speak to me : 

If thou art privy to thy country's fate, 

Which, happily, foreknowing, may avoid, 

O, speak 1 

Or, if thou hast nplioarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, [Cock crows. 
For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 
Speak of it : — stfiy, and speak. — Slop it, Marcellus. 
Mar. Shall I strike at it with my partizan t 
Hor. Do, if it will not stand. 

Ber. 'Tis here ! 

Hor. 'I'ls lierc ! 

Mar. Tisgone! [Rrit Gftost. 

We do it wTonji, lieing so majestical, 

To offer it to the show of violence ; 
for it is, as the air, invulnerable. 

And our vain blows malicious mocker}'. 

Ber. It was about to speak, when the cock crew. 
Hor. And then it started like a guilty thing 
U])on a fearful summon^. I have heard. 

The cock, that is the trumpet of the morn. 

Doth with his lofiy and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day ; and at his warning, 

Whether in sea or lire, in earth or air. 

The extravagant and erring^ spirit hies 
To his i-onfir<‘ : and of the truth herein 
llns present object made probationf. 

Mur. It faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Son^e Sriy, that ever gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated. 

Tins bird of dawniiiq singelh all niglit long; 

And then they sa\ no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

7 he niglits are wholesome : tlien in planets strike, 

\o fair} lakes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 

Hor. So have 1 licard, and do in part believe it. 
Hi.l, look, the morn, in russet mantle c lad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon liigh eastern hill ; 

Iheak we our watch up ; and, by rny advice, 

J^et us nufiart wliat we have seen to night 
I nto young Ilami'’t : for, upon my life, 

'Iliis spirit, dumb tc- us, will speak to him : 
l)o }ou consent we shall acquaint him with it, 

As ni.'cdful in our loves, fining our duty * 

Mar. liCt’s do’t, I pray ; and I this moniing know 
Where we shall find liim most convenient. [ Ereant. 

SCENE II. 

The same. A Roo?n of State in the same. 

Enter the King, Qu(cn, flainlct, Polonim, Laertes, | 
Voltimand, Coniclias, lA)rds, and Attendants. 

Ling. Tliough yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s 
death 

The memory be green : and that it us befitted 
To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe ; 

Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature, 

That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 

Together with remembrance of ourselves. 

Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen, 

The imperial jointress of this warlike state, 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy, 

♦ Wanderiiii:. t Proof. 


With one auspicious, and one dropping eye ; 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 

In equal scale weighing delight and dole-^, — 

Taken to wife : nor have we herein hair’d 
Your better wisdoms, w*hich have freely gone 
With this affair along : — For all, our thanks. 

Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras, — 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth ; 

Or thinking, by our late dear brother’s death, 

Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 

Colleagued w'ith this dream of his advantage. 

He hath not fail’d to pester us with message, 
Importing the surrender of those lands 
Lost by his father, with all bandsf of law, 

To our most valiant brother. — So much for him. 

Now' for ourself, and for this time of meeting. 

Thus much the business is. We have here writ 
To Norw'ay, uncle of young Fortinbras, — 

Who, impotent and bed-nd, scarcely lieais 
Of this his nephew’s purpose, — to suppress 
His further gait herein ; in that the lenes, 

The lists, and full proportions, are all made 
Out of his subject : — and we here despatch 
You, good Cornelius, and }ou, \'oUmiand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway ; 

Giving to you no further personal power 
To business with the king, more than the scope 
Of these dilated articles allow. 

Fart'well ; and let your haste commend your duty. 
Cor. Tot. In that, and all things, will we show 
our duty. 

King. \Vc doubt it nothing ; heartily fiirew'ell. 

[Ereunt Voltimand and Cornelius. 
And now', Laertes, what’s the news with you ? 

You told us of some suit; what is’t, Laertes t 
You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, 

And lose your voice. What would ’st thou beg, 
Laertes, 

Tliat shall not be my offer, not thy asking ? 

The head is not more native to the heart, 

Tlie hand more instrumental to the mouth, 

I’han is the throne of Denmark to thy fatlier. 

W hat would’st thou have, Laertes ? 

Lfifcr. My dread lord, 

Your leave and favour to return to France ; 

From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 
To show my duty in your coronation ; 

Yet now', I must confess, that duty done. 

My thoughts and wishes bend again toward France, 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 
King. Have you your father’s leave ? What says 
Polonius ? 

Pol He hath my lord, w'Tung from me my slow 
leave. 

By laboiirsome petition ; and, at last. 

Upon his will I seal'd my hard consent : 

I do beseecli you, give him leave to go. 

King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes ; time be thine. 
And thy best graces ; spend it at thy will. — 

But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son, — 

Ham. A little more than kin, and less than kind}:. 

[Aside, 

* Grief. t Bonds. 

t Nature ; a little more than a kinsman, and less than a na- 
tural one. 
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King. How is it that the clouds still hang on 
you? 

Hum. Not so, my lord, I am too much i* the sun. 
Queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nigh led colour ofl‘. 
And let thine eve look like a friend on Denmark, 

Do not, for ever, with thy veiled lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust : 

Tliou knoW'st, ’tis common ; all, that live, must die, 
I’assing tlirciigh nature to eternity. 

Ham. Ay, madam, it is common. 

Queen. If it be, 

Why seems it so particular with thee ? 

Hum. Seems, madam ! nay, it is ; I know not 
seems. 

Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother. 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor\Miidy suspiration of forc’d breath, 

No, nor the fruitfiil river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the risage, 
l ogether with all forms, modes, shows of grief. 

That can denote me truly. These, indeed, seem, 

Tor they are actions that a man miuht play : 

But 1 have tliat within, which passeth show ; 

These, but the trappings and suits of woe. 

King. ^Tis sweet and commendable in ;iouriia 
tore, Hamlet, 

To give the^e mourning duties to your father : 

But, you must know, your father lost a father ; 

That lather lost his ; and the survivor hound 
In filial obligation, for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow. But to persever 
In obstinate conduleirxMit, is n cour^t- 
Of impious stubbornness ; ’tis unnundy o;ru f ; 

It shows a will most incorrect to heaven : 

A heart unfortitiod, or mind iin])aliei)t : 

An understanding simple and urwchool’d : 

Tor what, we know, must be, and i-. as <*ommon 
As any the most viilgtir tbint: tfj >sens(‘, 

WhY ‘should we, in our peevish opposition. 

Take It to heart ? Fye! \is a tault to litaveii, 

A fault ay;ainst the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reason most absurd ; wliose coniiiion tlanne 
7s death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 

From tlie first corse, till he that died to-dav, 

Tfti^ muit he so. We pray you, throw to earih 
This uuprevailing woe; aud think of us 
As of u father : for let the world take note. 

You are the most immediate to our throne ; 

And, with no less nobility of love, 

Than that which devirest father bears his son. 

Do 1 impart toward you. For }our intent 
In going back to sidiool in Wittenberg, 

It IS most retrogracle to our desire: 

And, we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 

Queen. Let not tliy mother lo.se her prayers, 
Hamlet ; 

I pray tliee, stay with us, go not to Wittenhersr. 

Ham. 1 shall in all my best obey you, madam. 
King. Why, ^tis a loving and a fair r»"ply ; 

Be as ourself in Denmark. — Madam, come ; 

Tills gentle and unforc’d accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart : in gr.ice whereof 
•No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to-day, 


But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell ; 

Aud the king’s rouse’" the heaven shall bruitf again, 
Re-speaking earthly thunder. Come away. 

[Kieunt King,‘ Queen, Lords, Polonius, and 
Jjuerics. 

Ham. t), that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 

Gr that the Everlasting hud not fix’d 

His canont ’gainst self-slaughter ! O God ! O God ! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 

Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

F\e on’t ! O fye ! ’tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank, and gross in na- 
ture, 

T'o^'-eN^ it niei*ely§. Tliat it should come to this ! 

Hut two months dead ! — nay, not .so much, not two : 
S> cvedlent a kmg; that w'us, to thi.s, 

H\})eno)ij| to a satyr : so loving to my mother, 
liat he miglit not heteem®- tlie wimls of heaven 
\ isit her face too rouglily . Heaven and earth ! 

^hist 1 rememl)er f vvhy, she would hang on Imn, 

As if increase of apjx tile had grown 
By what It fed on. And yet, within a month, — 
l.ct me nf»t think oii’i ; — Frailly, thy name is wo- 
man ! — 

A litih month ; or ere those shoes were old, 

Witii which ^lie follow’d my poor father’s hodv, 

Like \iohe, all tears ; — wliy .-he, even she, — 

0 he;n( n ! a lieasl, that wants disvourse of reason, 
Would have mourn’d longer, — married wuh my uncle, 
Mv f.iihor'- ])roth(T ; hut no more like my failier, 

Than 1 to lliTeules; Within a month; 

l-.re \r*t the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left tlu* tliishmg in her gulled eves, 

Mie murried : — O most wiek(‘d .speed, to pn.st 
\\ ith sucli dexterity to mcesluou.s shH'fs ! 

It is not. nor it eamiot come to, good ; 

But hrtak, my heart : foi' I must liold my tongue ! 
Lnhr Horatio, Heniardo, and Marcellas. 

Hor. Had to your Jord.ship ! 

Ham. J am glad to sK* you well : 

Horatio, — fi?* I do forget myself. 

Hor. I'lie same, rny lord, and your poor .servant 
i \ er. 

Hum. Sir, my good friend ; I’ll change tliat name 
with yon. 

And wliat make you from iUenherg, Ilomlio ? — 
Marcell Us ( 

Mar. Mv good lord, 

Ham. Jam very glad to sec you ; good even, sir. — 
But whut, in faiili, make you from \\ ittenberg * 

Hor. A truant di.sposition, good my lord. 

Ham. I w’onld not hear your enemy say so; 

Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, 
lb make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself : 1 know you are no truant. 

But what IS your uflair in Elsinore? 

^\ e’ll teach you to drink deep ere you deparL 

Hor. My lord, 1 came to see your father’s funeral. 
Ham. I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow- 
student ; 

1 think, it was to see my mother’s wedding. 

Hor. Indeed, my lord, it follow’d hard upon. 

' Draught. t Report. t Law. 

Entirely. || Apollo. % Suflfer. 
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Ham, Thrift, thrift, Horatio \ the funeral bak^d 
meats* 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 

’Would 1 had met my dearestf foe in heaven 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio! — 

Mv father, — Methinks, I see my father. 

■flor. Where, 

My lord ? 

Ham. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 

Hor. I saw him once, he was a goodly king. 

Hum. lit* was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 

Hor. My lord, 1 think I saw him yesternight. 
Ham. Saw ! who ? 

Hor. My lord, the king your fatlier. 

Ham. The king my father. 

Hor. Season your admiration fora while 
W'ilh an atient^ ear ; till 1 may deliver, 

I'pon the witness of these gentlemen, 

Thi'i manel to you. 

Haw. For God’s love let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights togeih6*r had these gentlemen, 
Mur(vjlli4< and Bernardo, on their watch, 

In tile dead waist and middle of the niglit, 

Been thus encounter’d. A figure like \our father, 
Anned at point, exactly, cap-ii-pe § , 

Appears before liiein, and, witli solemn march, 

(hK s slow and stalely by them ; thrice he walk’d, 

By th* r oppvcs.s’d and feur-surpruej e>e^, 

Widiin his truncheon’s length ; whilst they, distill’d 
Almost to jelly with the act ot fear, 

•Stand dumb, and speak not to him. Diis to me 
headiui secrei y impart they did ; 

And 1 with them, tiie third niglii ..ejn the watch : 
Where, as they had dditcr’d, both m time, 
r orni ol* the thing, each w ord made true and good, 

'Fhe apparition comes ; 1 knew your father ; 

These hands are not more like. 

Ham. But wdiere was this f [ watch’d. 

Hor. My lord, upon the platform wliere we 
Ham. Did you not speak to it ? 

Hor. M) Ion*, I did: 

But answer made it none : yet onro, methoiight. 

It ’ fted up its head, and did address 
Jtstlf to motion, like as it would speak ; 

But, even llien, the morning cock crew loud ; 

And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 

And vanish’d from our siglitigp 
Hum. ’Tis very itrange.^lT 
Hor. As I do live, my hWiur’d lord, ’tis true ; 
And we did think it writ do« in our j^ty, 

To let you know of it. ^ 

Ham. Indeed, indeed, sirs, but tliis troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night ? 

AIL We do, ray lord. 

Ham. Arm’d, say you ? 

All. Arm’d, my Lord. 

Ham. From top to toe ? 

All. My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham. llien saw you not 
His face. 

Hor. O, yes, my lord ; he wore his b€aver|| up. 

* It was anciently the custom to give a cold entertainment 
at a funeral, t Chiefest. t Attentive. § From head to loot, 
il That part of the helmet which may be lifted up. 


Ham. What, look’d he frowningly ? 

Hor. A countenance more 
In sorrow than in anger. 

Ham. Pale, or red ? 

Hor. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix’d his eyes upon you ? 

Hor. Most constantly. 

Ham. 1 would, I had been there, 

Hor. It would have much amaz’d you. 

Ham. Very like, 

Very like. Stay’d it long ? 

lIoi\ \A*hile one with moderate haste might tell a 
hundred. 

Mar. Ber. Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when I saw it. 

Ham. His beard was grizzl’d ? no ? 

Hor. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 

A sable silver’d. 

Ham. 1 will watch to night; 

Perchance, ’twill walk again. 

Hor. 1 warmnt, it will. 

Haaf. If It a.s.snme my noble father’s person, 

I’ll s}>eak to it, though hell itself should gape. 

And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 

If you have hitherto concealM this sight, 

Let it be tenable in your silence still; 

And whatsoever else shall hap to night, 

(hvc it an understanding, but no tongue ; 

I will requite your love.s. So, fare you well : 

I'pon tlu' platform, ’twixt eleven and twelve. 

I’ll V 1 .SII you. 

All. Our duty to your honour. 

Hum. \our loves, as mine to you : Farewell. 

[EjLeunf HorutiOy Marcellas^ and Bernardo. 
My father's spirit in arms ! all is not well ; 

I doubt .some foul play: 'would, the night were 
come ! 

Till then .sii still, iny soul. Foul deeds will rise. 
Though all the eurtii o’erwhelm tliem, to men’s eves. 

[jErif. 

SCE^E iir. 

A Boom in Polonium's House. 

Enter Laertes and Ophelia. 

Latr. My necessaries are embark’d ; farewell : 
And, SLster, as the winds give benefit, 

And convoy is assistant, do not sleep, 

But let me hear from you. 

Oph. Do you doubt that? 

Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a fashion, and a toy in blood ; 

A ^dolet in tlie youth of primy nature, 

Forward, not permanent, sw^eet, not lasting, 

'Die perfume and suppliance of a minute ; 

No more. 

Oph. No more but so ? 

Lacr. Think it no more : 

For nature, crescent*, does not grow alone 
In thewsf, and bulk ; but, os this temple w'axes, 

The inward serv ice of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps, he loves you now ; 
And now no soil, nor cautelj dotli besmirch§ 

The virtue of his will : but, you must fear, 

* Increasing, t Sinews, t Subtlety, deceit. > riscolour 
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His greatness weigh'd, his will is not his own ; 

For he himself is subject to his birth ; 

He may not, as unvalued persons do, 

Carve for himself; for on his choice depends 
Tlie safety and the liealtii of tlie whole state ; 

And tlierefore must his choice be circumscrib'd 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body, 

^V hereof he is the head. Then if he says he loves you. 
It fits your wisdom so far to believe it. 

As he in his particular act and place 

May give his saying deed ; which is no further. 

Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. ^ 

Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain. 

If with too credent* ear you list his songs ; 

Or lose your heart ; or y^our chaste treasure open 
To his uumaster'd importunity. 

Fear it, Opheli^ fear it, my dear sister ; 

And keep you in the rear of your aftection, 

Out of the shot and danger of desire. 

The chariestf maid is pr^igal enough, 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon : 

Mrtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes : 

Tlie canker galls the infants of the spring. 

Too oft before their buttons be disclos’d ; 

And in the mom and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. 

Be w'aiy then : best safety lies in fear ; 

Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 

Oph. I shall die effect of this good lesson keep. 

As w'atchman to my heart : But, gooti my brother. 

Do not, as some ungracious pastors do. 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven ; 

Whilst, like a puff’d and reckless liliertine, 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads. 

And recks not his own readj. 

Laer, O fear me not. 

I stay too long ; — But here my father comes. 

Enter Polonium, 

A double blessing is a double grace ; 

Occasion smiles upon a second Iea\e. 

Pol. Yet here, Laertes ! aboard, aboard, for 
shame ; 

Tlie wind sits m the shoulder of your sail, 

And )Ou are staid for. There, — my blessiiig with 
you; 

[ Laying his hand on jMcrtes* head. 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character§ . Give thy thoughts no tongue. 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfiedg'd comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in. 

Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thme ear, but few thy voice : 

Take each man's ceiisure||, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express'd in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

And they in France, of the best rank and station, I 

* BeUeving. t Most cautious. 

t Ilegv4s not tus own lessons. h Wiite. ji Opinion. ' 
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Are most select and generous*, chief in that. 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandiyf . 

This above all, — To thine ownself be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Farewell ; my blessing season this in thee ! 

Laer. Most humbly do I take my leave, my 
lord. 

Pol. The time invites you ; go, your servants 
tend. • 

Laer. Farewell, Ophelia ; and remember well 
What I have said to you. 

Oph. ’Tis in my memory lock'd, 

And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 

J.aer. Farewell. [Exit ] .aeries. 

Pol. ^Vhat is’t, Ophelia, he hath said to you t 
Oph . So pleiLse you, something touching t he lord 
Hamlet. 

Pol. Marr\', well bethought ; 

*Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 
Given private tune to you ; aiul you yourself 
Have of your audience been most free and bounte- 
ous : 

If it be so, (its so 'tis put on me, 

And that in way of caution,) I must tell you, 

You do not uTulersland yourself so clearly. 

As It behoves my daughter, and your honour; 

What is between you ? give me up the truth, 
j Oph. He hath, my lord, of lute, made many ten- 
ders 

Of his affection to me. 

Pol. Affection ? puh ! you speak like a green girl, 
Lnsifted in such perilous circumslunce. 

Do you lielifcve his tenders, as you call them ? 

Oph. I do not know, my lord, wliat I should 
think. 

Pol. Marry, I’ll teach yon : think yourself a baby ; 
That you have ta'en these tenders fur true jiay, 

hich are not sterling. Tender yourself more dearly ; 
Or (not to crack the wind of the poor jihrase, 

^Vronging it thus), you’ll tender me a fool. 

Oph. My lord, he hatli importun’d me with love. 

In honourable fashion. 

Pol. Ay, fashion you may call it ; go to, go to. 
Oph. And hath given countenance* to his speech, 
my lord, 

M ith almost all the holy vows of heaven. 

Pol. Ay, springe^ jfo catch wood-cocks. I da 
know, ^ 

When the blq^ burns^^ow prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows'? these blazes, daughter. 

Giving more light than heat,— extinct in both. 

Even in their promise, as it is a making, — 

You must not take for fire. From this time. 

Be somewhat scan ter of your maiden presence; 

Set your entreatmeiits at a higher rate, 

Than a command to parley. For lord Hamlet, 

Believe so much in him, ITiat he is young ; 

And witli a larger tether;!: may he walk, 

* Noble. t Economy. 

t Longer line; a horit fastened by a string to a stoke* 
ib tethered. 
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Than may be given you. In few, Ophelia, 

Do not believe his vows : for they are brokers. 

Not of that die which their investments show. 

But mere implorators* of unholy suits, 

Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds, 

The better to beguile. This is for all, — 

I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 

Have you to slander any moment’s leisure, 

As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 

Look to’t, I charge you ; come your ways. 

Oph. I shall obey, my lord. \^Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 

The 'Platform. 

JLntcr Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. 

Ham. The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 

Hor. It is a nippinjj and an eagerf air. 

Hum. W hat hour now ? 

Hor. 1 think it lacks of twelve. 

Mar. No, It IS struck. 

Hor. Indeed t 1 heard it not; it then draws near 
the season. 

Wherein the spirit held is wont to walk. 

[.d Flourish of trumpeta, and ord- 
nance idiot off, ivithhi. 

What does this mean, my lord ? 

Ham. The king doth wake to-night, and takes his 
rouse J. 

Keeps wassel§, and the swaggering iip-spnng reels : 
A»^d as he drains his draughts of llhenish down, 

*1 he Kettle-drum and trumpet thus 1 luy out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

}lof . Is it a custom ? 

Ham. Ay, many, is’t : 

Bu.' to my mind, — though I am native here. 

And to the manner bom, — it is a custom 
JMore honour’d in the breach, than the obsen^ance. 
1’his heavy-headed revel, east and west. 

Makes us traduc’d, and tax’d of other nations: 

They clcpe|| us, drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition ; and, indeed it takes 
I'rom our achitveinenis, thougli perfonn’d at height. 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men. 

That, for some vicious mole of nature in them, 

As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, 

Since nature cannot choose his origin,) 

By the o’ergrowtli of some cornplexionli. 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason ; 

Or by some habit, that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners ; — that these men, — 
Oanying, I say, the stamp of one defect ; 

, Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star, — 

^Their virtues else (be they as pure as grace, 
infinite as man may undeigo), 
mhall in the general censure take corruption 
prom that particular fault. The dram of base 
pDoth all the noble substance often dout**, 
po his own scandal. 


* ImplorpTs. 
j| CaU. 


t Shaip. t Jovial draugrht. $ Jollity. 
H Humour. «*JDoout. 


Enter Ghost. 

Hor. Look, my lord, it comes ! 

Ham. Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! — 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d. 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from 
hell, 

Be thy intents wdeked, or charitable. 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee ; I’ll call thee, Hamlet, 

King, fatlier, royal Dane : O, answer me : 

Let me not burst in ignorance ! but tell, 

Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearsed in death. 

Have burst their cerements ! why the sepulchre. 
Wherein we saw thee quietly in-um’d, 

Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws. 

To cast thee up again ! W hat may this mean, 

That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature, 

So horridly to shake our disposition’^, 

Wdth thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 

Say, why is this ? wherefore ? wdiat should we do ? 

Hor. It Iieckons you to go away with it. 

As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. 

Mar. Look, with wiiat courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 

But do not go with it. 

Hor. No, by no means. 

Ham. It will not speak ; then I will follow it. 

Hor. Do not, my lord. 

Ham. W hy, what should be the fear? 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee ; 

And, for my soul, what can it do to that. 

Being a thing immortal as itself? 

It waves me forth again ; — I’ll follow it. 

Hor. W hat, if it tempt you toward the flood, my 
lord. 

Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff*, 

That beetlesf o’er his base into tlie sea ? 

And there assume some other horrible f*onn, 

W^Iiich might deprive your sovereignty of reason. 

And draw you into madness ? tliink of it : 

The very place puts toys:J; of desperation. 

Without more motive, into every brain. 

That looks so many fathoms to the sea. 

And hears it roar beneath. 

Hum. It waves me still : — 

Go on. I’ll follow thee. 

Mar. You shall not go, my lord. 

JJam. Hold off’ your hands. 

Hor. Be rul’d, you shall not go. 

Ham. My fate cries out, 

And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hui'dy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. — 

[ Ghost beckons. 

Still am I call’d ; — unhand me, gentlemen ; — 

[ Breukins, f 'om them . 
By heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that lets§ me : — 

1 say, away : — ^Go on. I’ll follow thee. 

[Ejreunt Ghost and Hamlet. 
Hor. He waxes despemte with imagination. 

Mar. Let’s follow; ’tis not fit thus to obey him. 

* Frame. t ttanfijs. t Whims. i Haulers. 
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*Hbr. Have after : — To what issue will this come ? 
Mar. Sometliiiig is rotten in the state of Den- 
mark. 

Ilor. Heaven will direct it. 

Mar. Nay, let's follow him. 

[Ei'cimt. 

SCENE V. 

A more remote part of the Platform. 

Re-enter Ghost and Hamlet. 

Ham. Whither wilt thou lead me? speak, I’ll go 
no ftirther. 

Ghost. Mark me. 

Ham. I will. 

Ghost. My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

Ham. Alas, poor ghost ! 

Ghost. Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 

Ham. Speak, 1 am bound to hear. 

Ghost. So ait thou to revenge, when thou shalt 
hear. 

Ham. What? 

Ghost. I am thy father’s spirit ; 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night ; 

And, for the day, confin’d to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature. 

Are burnt and purg’d away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of ray prison house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul ; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres ; 

Thy knotted and combined looks to part. 

Like quills upon the firetliil porcupine ; 

But this etenial blazon must nor be 

To ears of flesh and blood. — l.ist, list, O list ! — 

If thou didst ever thy dear father love, 

Ham. O heaven ! 

Ghost. Revenge his foul and most unnatural mur- 
der. 

Ham. Murder? 

Ghost. Murder most foul, as in the best it is ; 

But this most foul, strance, and unnatural . 

Ham. Haste me to know it; that I, with wings as 
swift 

As meditation, or the thoughts of love, 

M^ sweep to iny revenge f 
Ghost. 1 find thee apt; 

And duller should’st thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 

Would’st thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear; 
T’is given out, that sleeping in mine orchard, 

A serpent stung me ; so the whole ear of Denmark 

Is by a forged process of my death 

Rankly abus’d : but know, thou noble youth, 

The serpent that did sting Uiy father’s life, 

Now wears his crown. 

Hum. O, my prophetick soul ! my uncle ? 

Ghost. Ay, that mcestuous, that adulterate beast, 
W'ith witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts, 

(O wicked wit^ and gifts, that have the power 


So to seduce !) won Lo his shameful lust 
The will of my most seeming virtuous queen : 

O, Hamlet, wliat a falling-off was there ! 

From me, whose love was of that dignity. 

That it went hand in hand even witli tlie vow 
I made to her in maniage ; and to decline 
Upon a wreU-h, whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine ! 

But virtue, as it never will be mov’d, 

Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven ; 

So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d. 

Will sate itseli* in a celestial bed, 

And prev on garbage. 

But soft ! luethinks, 1 scent the morning air ; 

Brief let me be : — Sleeping within mine orchard, 

My custom aUvavs of the afternoon, 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

With ]uu*e of cursed hel^enon’-' in a vial. 

And ill the porches of mine ears did jiour 
The leperous distilmeut : whose effec.t 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man. 

That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body ; 
i And with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholesome blood : so did it mine ; 

And a most instant teilert bark’d about, 

Most lazar-like, with nle and loathsome crust, 

All my smooth body. 

Thus was J, sle(‘ping, by a brother’s haml. 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once despat(‘h’dt : 

Cut off even in the bloNsomn of iny siu, 

‘ Unhouserd§, disappointedH, uuanerdl’ ; 

• No reckoning made, but sent to my u(;count 
VMth all my imperfect ions, on iny head : 

! O, horrible! O, horrible! rno.st liornble! 

{ If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not ; 

; Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
' A couch for luxury and damned incest. 

But, haw.-soeier thou pursu'st this act. 

Taint nut thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
' Against thy mother aught ; leave her to heaven. 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. 

To prick and sling her. I 'are thee well at oricie ! 

The glow-worm .diows the matin to be near, 

Ami ’gins to pale his uneflectunl fire ; 

Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me. [Exit. 

Ham. O all you host of heaven! O earth! What 
else ? 

And shall 1 couple hell? — O fye! — Hold, hold my 
heart ; 

And you my sinews, grow not instant old. 

But bear me stiffly up ! — Remember thee ! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a .seat 
In this distracted globe**. Remember thee? 

Yea, from the tablet of my meinoiy 
I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All sawsf-f- of books, all forms, all pleasures past, 
That youth and observation copied there ; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 

* Heabane. t Scab, scurf. 

i Bereft. $ Without having received the Sacrament. 
tl UnapiKjinted, unprepared. % Without extreme auction. 

** Head. ft Sayinifs, sentences. 
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Unmix’d with baser matter : yes, by heaven. 

O most pernicious woman ! 

0 villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 

My tables’^, — ^meet it is, I set it down. 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 

At least, I am sure, it may be so in Denmark : 

[Writing, 

So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word ; 

It is, Adieu, adieu ! remember me. 

1 have swom't. 

JTor. [}Vitkin.\ My lord, my lord, 

Mar. J Within A Lord Hamlet, 

Hor. ^Within.l Heaven secure him ! 

Ham. So be it ! 

Mar. [ Within.'] Illo, ho, ho, my lord ! 

Ham. Hillo, ho, ho, boy ! come, bird, come. 

Enter Horatio and Marcellas. 

Alar, How is% my noble lord ! 

Hor. VN’fiat news, my lord ? 

Harn. O wonderful ! 

Hw'. Good my lord, tell it. 

Ham. No; 

You will reveal it. 

Hor. Not 1, mj lord, by heaven. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord. 

Hum. How say you then; would heart of man 
once think it? — 

But you’ll be secret, 

Hor. Mar. Ay, by heaven, my lord. 

Ham. There’s ne’er a villain, dwelling in all Den- 
mark, 

But '.tfc's an arrant knave. 

Hor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from 
the grave, 

To tell us this. 

Ham. Why, right ; you are in the right ; 

And so, without more circumstance at all, 

1 hold It fit, that we shake hands, and pait : 

You, as your business, and desire, shall point you; — 
For every man hath business, and desire. 

Such as It IS, — and, for my own poor part, 

Look you, 1 will go pray. 

Hor These are but wild and whirling words, my 
lord. 

Ham. I am sorry they offend you, heartily ; yes, 
'Faith, heartily. 

Hor. There’s no offence, my lord. 

Ham. Yes, by Saint Patrick, but tliere is, Horatio, 
And much oflence too. Touching this vision here, — 
It is an honest>ghost, that let me tell you ; 

For your desire to know what is between us, 
O'er-iaaster it as you may. And now, good friends, 
As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers, 

Give me one poor request. 

Hot. W hat is’t my lord ? 

We will. 

Ham. Never make known what you have seen to- 
night. 

Hor. Mar. My lord, we will not. 

Ham. Nay, but swear’t. 

Hor. In faith, 

My lord, not I. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord, in feith. 

* Memorandum book. 


Ham. Upon my sword. 

Afar. We have sworn, my lord, already. 

Ham. Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 

Ghost. [Beneath.] Swear. 

Ham. Ha, ha, boy ! say’st thou so ? art thou there, 
true-penny ? 

Gome on, — you hear this fellow in the cellarage,— 
Consent to swear. 

Hor. Propose the oath, my lord. 

Ha/n. Never to speak of this that you have seen. 
Swear by my sword. 

Ghost. [Beneath.] Swear. 

Ham. Hie and ubique then we’II shift our 
ground : — 

Gome hither, gentlemen, 

And lay your hands again upon my sword : 

Swear by my sword, 

Never to speak of this that you have heard. 

Ghost. [Bencflf/i.] Swear by his sword. 

Ham. Well said, old mole ! can’st work i’the earth 
so fast ? 

A worthy pioneer ! — Once more remove, good friends. 
Hor. O day and night, but this is wondrous 
strange ! 

Ham. And therefore as a stranger give it welcome. 
There are moi'e things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

But come ; 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy ! 

How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 

As I, perchance, hereafter shall thmk meet 
To put an anlick disposition on, — 

That you, at such times seeing me, never shall. 

With arms encumber’d thus, or this head-shake, 

Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 

As, Well, wellf we hum; or. We could, and we 
would; — or, Jj'u’C list to speak: — or. There be, and if 
they might ; — 

Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 

Tliat you know auglit of me : — ^This do you swear, 

So grace and mercy at your most need help you ! 
Ghost. [Beneath.] Swear. 

Ham. Rest, rest, perturbed spirit ! So, gentlemen. 
With all my love I do commend me to you : 

And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 

May do, to express his love and friending to you, 

God willing, shall not lack. Let us go m together; 
And still your fingers on your lips, I pray. 

ITie time is out of joint ; — O cuts^ spile ! 

That ever I was bom to set it right ! 

Nay, come, let’s go together. [Exeunt^ 

ACT II. SCENE I. 

A Room in Polonms*s House. 

Enter Pohnius and Reynaldo. 

Pol. Give him this money, and these notes, 
Reynaldo. 

Rey. I will, my lord. 

Pol. You shall do marvellous wisely, good Rey- 
naldo, 

Before you visit him, to make inquiry 
Of his behaviour. 

Rey. My lord, I did intend it. 

« Here and every where. 
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' Po7. Marry, well said : very well said. Look you, 

Inquire me first what Danskers* are in Paris ; 

And how, and viho, what means, and whei« tliey keep. 
What company, at what expence ; and finding. 

By this eiu*oin]Mjssment and drift of question. 

That the\ do Know my son, come \ou more nearer 
Ilian vouT particular demands uill touch it : 

Take you, as ’twere, some distant knowledge of him : 

As ihiis, — I know hisjather, and his friends, 

And, in part, him ; — do you mark tins, lUynaldo. 

Rey. Av, very well, my lord. 

Po7. And, in pari, him ;—hut, you may say, not 
welt: 

But, if't be he I mean, he s very wild ; 

Addicted so and so and there put on him | 

IVhat forgeries you please ; marry, none so rank 
As may dishonour him ; take heed of that ; 

But, sir, such wanton, wild, and usual slips, 

As are companions noted and most known 
To youth and liberty. 

iicn. Asgamin^, my lord. 

Pot Ay, or drinking, fencing, sweanng, quarrel- 

Drahbing You may po so far. 

lieu. My lord, that would dishonour him. 

Pol. 'Faith, no; as you may season it m the 
char>;c. 

You must not put another scandal on him. 

That ho open to iiKOntinency ; , r u. .r. 

That's not ray meaning : but breatlie his faults . 
quaintly, 

That they may seem the taints of liberty ; 

The flash and* oul-break of a flerv mind ; 

A savagenessF iti unreclaimed blood, 

Ofirenerul assault. 

Hey. But, my eood lord, 

pdf. Wherefore should you do this ' 

Rey. Ay, my lord, 

I would know’ that. 

Pol. jVIarrv', sir, here ’s my drift ; 

And, i believe' it is a fetch of warrant : 

YoiJlaYing these sli 2 :lA sullies on my son, 

As ’twere a thins alitfle soil’d I’the working. 


As ’twere a thing alitfle soil’d I’the working, 

\Iaik ^ou, 11 1 

Your party in converse, him you would sound, 

Havirc^ ever seen in the predominate^ crimes. 

The youth you breatlie of, guilty, lx.' assur d, 

He c*lo>es with you in this consequence : 

Good sir, or so ; or friend, or gentleman. 

According to the plirase, or the addition, 

Of man, and coimtq’. 

Very good, my lord, 

Pol. And then, sir, does he this, — He does — 
What was I about to say t — By the mass, 1 was 
About to say some something ; — Where 1 did leave? 
Rey. At, closes in the consequenc e. 

Pol. At, closes in the consequence, — Ay, marry ; 
He closes with you thus : — I know the gentleman ; 

J saw him yesterday, or t other day. 

Or then, or then ; with such, or such ; and. as you say. 
There was he gamin fr ; there overtook in his rouse; 
The? e falling out at tennis: or, perchance, 

♦ Danes. t Wildness. t Already named. 


I saw him enter such a house of sale, 

( Videlicet*, a brothel ), or so forth . — 

See you now ; 

Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth : 

And thus do we of wisdom and of rciach, 

With windlaces, and with assays of bias, 

By indirections And directions out ; 

So, by former lecture and adxice, 

Sliairyou my son. You ha\e me, have you not? 

Rey. My lord, I have. 

Pol. flod be wi' you ; fare you well. 

Rey. Good my lord, 

Pol. ( Ibserve his inclination in yourself. 

I Rey. 1 >hall, my lord. 

Pol. And let him ply his music. 

Rey. W ell, rny lord. 

[Exit. 

Entfr Ophelia. 

Pol. Farewell ! — How now, Ophelia ? what’s the 
matter ? 

Oph. O, my lord, my lord, 1 have been so af- 
frighted ! 

Pol. \\ ith what, in the name of heaven 
Oph. My lord, as 1 wa>. sewing in my closet, 

Lord Hamlet, — wiili hib doublet all unbrac’d; 

No hat upon his head ; his stot'kingN foul’d, 

Ungarter’d, and down-gyvedt to hi‘> ancle ; 

Pale as his shirt ; his kni t < knocking each other : 

And with a look so piteous in purpon, 

As if he had bw.'ii loosed out of hell. 

To speak of horrors, — he comes before me. 

Pol Mad for thy love ? 

Oph. My lord, I do not know ; 

But, truly, I do fear it. 

Pol. What said he ? 

Oph. He took by the w'rist, and held me hard ; 
Tlien goes he to the length of all his arm ; 

And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow. 

He falls to such jicrusal of my face. 

As he would draw it. Long stay'd he so ; 

At last, — a little shaking ot mine arm. 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, — 

He rais’d a sigh so piteous and profound. 

As It did seem to shatter all his hulkj. 

And end his being, ’fhal done, he lets me go : 

And, with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 

He seem’d to find his way Avithout his eyes ; 

For out o’door.'i he went without their helps, 

And, to the last, lx*nde(l their light on me. 

Pol. Come, go with me ; J will go seek the king. 
This is the very ectasy of love ; 

Whose violent property foiedoes§ itself, 

And leads the will to desperate undertakings. 

As oft as any passion under heaven, 

Tliat doe:, afflict our natures. I am sorry, — 

What, have you given him any hard words of late? 
Oph. No, my good lord ; but, as you did com- 
' ; mand, 

I did repel his letters, and denied 
His access to me. 

h Pol. That hath made him mad. 

I am sorry, that with better heed and judgment, 


♦ That ie to say. 
X Body. 


t Hanging down like fetters. 
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I had not quoted* him : I feared, he did but trifle. 

And meant to wreck thee ; but beshrew my jealousy 
It seems, it is as proper to our a^e 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions. 

As it is common for the youno^er sort 

To lack discretion. Come, go we to the king : 

This must be known ; which, being kept close, might 
move 

More grief to hide, than hate to utter love. 

Come. [Ej’euwf. 

SCENE Il.a 

A Room in the Castle, 

Fmter King-, Queen, Rvsencranlz, Guildenstem, and 
Attendants. 

King. Welcome, dear Rosencrantz, and Guildens- 
tem ! 

IMoreover that we much did long to see you. 

The need, we luive to use you, did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Sometlimg have you heard 
Of fl.milei’s transformation ; so I call it, 

JSinct not the cxterioi- nor the inward man 
Rescjubles that it wa>. Iiat it should be. 

More than his falhe. V death, that thus hath put him 
So much from the understanding of him'^elf, 

] cannot dream of: 1 entreat you both. 

That, — lieing of so young days brought up with him i 
And, since, so neiyhbuur’d to his youth and hu- 
mour, — 

That \oii vouchsafe your mst here in our court 
Some little time ; so by v our companies 
Tc .h .»w' him on to pleasures ; and to gather. 

So nuu'h as from occasion you may „kan, 

liether cught, to us unknown, uflhels him thus, 
jlIicI, open’d, lies vMthin our remedy, [you; 

Queen (iood gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of 
Ano, sure I am, two men tliere aie not living. 

To whom he more adheres. If it will please you 
'I’o show us .so much gentiyf, and goodwill. 

And to exjiend your lime with us awhile, 

Tor the suj»ply and oiotit of our hope. 

Your vi.sitatiun shall receive such thanks 
As lit' a king’s remem Vjrance. 

Roy. Both youi majesties 
Might, by the soxereign power you liave of us. 

Put your dread pleasures more into command 
Thau to entreaty. 

Guil, But we both obey ; 

And here give up ourselves, in the full bent];. 

To ’ay our sendee freely at your feet, 

To be commanded. [denstern : 

h mg. Tlianks, Rosencrantz, and gentle Guil- 
Queen. Thanks, Guildenstem, and gentle llo- 
sencrantz : 

And I beseech you instantly to visit 

My too much changed son. — G«, some of you, 

And bring these gentlemen where Hamlet is. 

Guil. Heavens makes our presence, and our 
practices. 

Pleasant and helpful to him ! 

Queen. Ay, Amen ! 

[Kc€U7it ^sencrantz, Guildenstem, 

and some Attendants, 

* Observed. t Complaisance. t Utmost exertioii. 


Rntei' Pohnius. 

Pol. The embassadors from Norway, my good 
lord. 

Are joyfully return’d. 

Kmg. Thou still hast been the father of good news. 
Pol. Have I, my lord ! Assure you, my good 
liege, 

I hold my duty, as 1 hold my soul. 

Both to my God, and to my gracious king : 

And 1 do think, (or else this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail* of policy so sure 
As It hath us’d to do,) that 1 have found 
The verj" cause of Hamlet’s lunacy. 

King. Q, speak of tliat ; that do I long to hear. 
Pol. Give first admittance to the embassadors ; 

My news shall be the fruitf to that great feast. 

Kmg. Thyself do grace to them, and bring them in. 

k E.iU Polonius. 
found 

The head and source of all your son’s distemper. 

Queen. 1 doubt, it is no other but the main ; 

His father’s death, and our o’erhasty marriage. 
Re-enter Polonuis, leith Voltimand and Cornelius. 
King. Well, we shall sift him. — Welcome, my 
good friends ! 

Say, Voltimand, wdiat from our brother Norway ? 

Col. Most lair return of greetings and desires. 
Upon our first, he sent out to suppress 
His nephew’s levies ; which to him appear’d 
To be a prejiaration ’gainst the PolackJ ; 

But, better look’d into, he truly found 

It was against v our highness : whereat giiev’d, — 

niat so his sickness, age, and impotence, 

AVus falsely home in liand§, — sends out arrests 
On I’orimbnis ; which he, in brief obeys ; 

Receives rebuke from Norway : and, in tine. 

Makes vow before his uncle, never more 
To irive the as.say of arms against your majesty, 
tt hei-eoii old Noi-way, overcome wdthjoy, 

(Tives him ihi-ee thousand crowns in annual fee ; 

And lus commission, to employ those soldiers. 

So levied as befoi'e, against the Polack : 

With an entreaty, herein fuilh|r shown, 

[Giucs a paper. 

That it might please you to give quiet pass 
Throuffh your dominions for this eiiterprize ; 

On such regards of safety, and allowance, 

As therein are set down. 

King. It likes us well : 

And, at our more consider’d time, we’ll read. 
Answer, and think upon this business. 

Mean time, we thank you for your well-took labour 
Go to your rest ; at night we’ll feast together : 

Most welcome home ! 


[ Exeunt Voltimand and Corttelius. 
Pol. This business is well ended. 

My liege, and madam, to expostulate! | 

Wiai majesty should be, w^hat duty is. 

Why day is day, night, night, and time is time, 

W’ere nothing but to waste night, day, and time. 
Therefore, — since brevity is the soul of wit. 

And tediousiiess the limbs and outward flourishes, — 

I will be brief. Y'our noble son is mad : 

Mad call I it : for, to define true madness, 

* Scent, t Desert. X Poland. § Imposed on. H Discuss. 
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What is't, but to be nothing else but mad : 

But let that go. 

Qt/ee7z. Sloi'e matter, with less art. 

Pol. Madam, I swear I use no art at all. 

That he is mad, 'tis true : ’tis true, 'tis pity : 

And pity 'tis, ’tis true : a foolish figure ; 

But farewell it, for I will use no art. 

Mad let us grant him then : and now remains. 

That we find out the cause of this effect ; 

Or, rather say, the cause of this defect ; 

For this effect, defective, comes by cause i 
llius it remains, and the remainder thus. 

Perpend. 

I have a daughter ; have, while she is mine ; 

W’ho, in her duty and obedience, mark, 

Hath given me this. Now gather and surmise. 

— To the celestial^ and my sotd^s idoL^ the moit beauti^ 
fied Ophelia, 

That*s an ill phrase, a vile phrase ; beautified is a vile 
phrase ; but you shall hear. — ^Thus : 

In her excellent white bosom, these, SfC. 

Queen. Came this from Hamlet to her ? 

Pol. Good madam, stay awhile ; I will be faith- 
ful. — 

Doubt thou, the stars are fire ; [^Reads. 

Doubt, that the sun doth move : 

Doubt truth to be a liar ; 

Rut never doubt, I love. 

O dear Ophelia, 1 am ill at these numbers ; 1 have 
not art to reckon my groans ; hut that I love thee best, 
O most best, believe it. Adieu. 

Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst 
this machoie is to Aiw. Hamlet. 
This, in obedience, hath my daughter shown me : 

And more above, hath his soliciUngs, 

As they fell out by time, by means, and place. 

All given to mine ear. 

King. But how hath she 

Receiwd his love ? ^ 

Pol. What do you think of me ? 

King. As of a man faithful and honourable. 

Pol. 1 would fain prove so. But what might you 
think, 

^Mien I had seen this fllr love on the wing, 

(As 1 perceivM it, I must tell you that. 

Before my daughter told me,) what might you. 

Or my dear majesty your queen here, dunk. 

If 1 had play'd the desk, or table-book ; 

Or given my heart a working, mute and dumb ; 

Or looked upon this love with idle sight ; 

What might you think ? no, 1 went round* to work. 
And my young mistres^thus did I bespeak ; 

Lord Hamlet is apt*nce out of thy sphere ; 

This must not he : and then I precepts gave her. 

That she should lock herself from his resort. 

Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. 

Which done, she took the finits of my advice. 

And he, repulsed, (a short tale to make,) 

Fell into a sadness ; tlien into a fast ; 

Thence to a watch ; thence into a w'eakness ; 

Thence to a lightness ; and, by lliis declension. 

Into the madness wherein now be raves. 

And all we mourn for. 

* Roundly, without reserve 


King. Do you think, 'tis this ? 

Queen. It may be, very likely. 

Pol. Hath there been such a time, (I’d fiun know 
that,) 

That I have positively said, ^Tis so, 

'When it prov'd otherwise ? 

King. Not that I know. 

Pol^ Take this from this, if this be otherwise : 

[ Pointing to his head and shoulder.. 
If circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. • 

King. How may we try it ftirther? 

Pol. You knou , sometimes he walks four hours 
together, 

Here in the lobby. 

Queen. So he does, indeed. 

Pol. At such a time I'll loose my daughter to him : 
Be you and I behind an arras* then ; 

Mark the encounter : if he love her not, 

And iHi not from his reason fallen thereon, 

I.et me be no assi^t^lnl for a state, 

But keep a farm, and carters. 

King. We will tr\' it. 

Enter Hamlet, reading. 

Queen. But, look, where sadly the poor wretch 
comes readmit. 

Pol. Av\ay, I do beseech you, both away ; 

I'll boiirdf him presenilv : — O, give me leave. — 

[Exeunt King, Queen, and Attendants. 
How does my good lord llamlet ? 

Hum. Well, god- a-mercy. 

Pol. Do you know me, m} lord t 

Hum. Excellent well; you are a fishmonger. 

Pol. Not 1, my lord? 

Ham. Then 1 would you were so honest a man. 
Pol. lloiiest,^my lord ? 

Ham. Ay, sir : to be honest, as this world goes, is 
to be one man picked out of ten tliousand. 

Pol. That’s very tme, my lord. 

Ham. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
being a god, kissing carrion, Have you a daugh- 

ter t 

Pol. I have, my lord. 

Ham. Let her not walk i'lhe sun : conception J is 
a blessing; but as your daughter may conceive§, 
— friend, look to't. 

Pol. How say you by that ? [^sidc.] Still harp- 
ing on my daughter : — yet he knew me not at first ; ne 
said, I was a fishmonger, lie is far gone, far gone : 
and, truly in my youth I sufl'ered much extremity for 
love; very near this. I’ll speak to liim again. — 
What do you read, my lord ? 

Ham. Words, words, words! 

Pot. What is the matter, iny lord ? 

Ham. Betw’cen vWio / 

Pol. I mean, the matter that you read, my lord. 
Ham. Slanders, sir : for the satirical rogue says 
here, that old men have grey beards ; that their fac^ 
are wrinkled ; their eyes puiging thick amber, and 
plum-tree gum ; and that th^ have a plentiful lack of 
wit, together with most weulAiams : all of which, sir,. 

* Tapestry, t Accost, t Understanding, i Become pregnant. 
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though I most powerfully and potently believe, yet I 
hold it not honesty to have it thus set down ; for your- 
self, sir, shall be as old as I am, if, like a crab, you 
could go backward. 

Pol. Though this be madness, yet there’s method 
in It. [Aside."] Will you walk out of the air, my lord? 

Ham. Into my grave ? 

Pol. Indeed, that is out o’the air. — How preg- 
nant'^ sometimes his replies are ! a happiness that often 
madness hits on, which reason and sanity could not 
so prosperously ^ delivered of. I will leave him, and 
suddenly contrive the means of meeting between him 
and my daughter. — My honourable lord, I will most 
humbly take my leave of you. 

Ham. You cannot, sir, take from me any thing 
that I will more willingly part withal ; except my life, 
except my life, except my life. 

Pol. Fare you well, my lord. 

Ham. These tedious old fools ! 

Enter Roscncranlz and G uildenstem. 

Pol. You go to seek the lord Hamlet ; there he is- 

Pns. God save you, sir ! [ To Poloniuh. 

[Exit Polonius. 

Guil. My honour’d lord I — 

Ros. My most dear lord ! — 

Ham. My excellent good friends ! How dost tliou, 
Guildenstern ? Ah, Itosencrantz ! Good lads, how do 
ye both 

Kos. As the indifferent children of the earth. 

Guil. Happy, in that we are not overhuppy ; 

On F '^-ine's cap we arc not llic very button. 

Ham. Nor the soles of her shoe ? 

Ros. Neither, my lord. 

Ham. ITien you live about her waist, or in the 
middle of her favours * * * * * 

What news ? 

Ros. None, my lord ; but that the w'orld is grown 
Lone>t. 

Ham. Then is dooms-day near : but your news is 
not true. Let me question more m particular : what 
have you, my good friends, deserved at tlie hands of 
I'ortune. that she sends you to prison hither ? 

Guil. Prison, my lord ! 

Ham. Ilcnmark’s a prison. 

Ros. Then is the w-orld one. 

Ham. A goodly one ; in which there are many 
contiries, wards, and dungeons ; Denmark being one 
of the worst. 

Ros. We tliink not so, my lord. 

Ham. Why, then ’tis none to you ; for there is 
nothing eitlier good or bad, but thinking makes it so ; 
to me it is a prison. 

Ros. Why, then your ambition makes it one ; 'tis 
too narrow for your mind. 

Ham. O God 1 1 could be bounded in a nutshell, 
and count myself a king of infinite space ; were it not 
that I have bad dreams. 

Guil. Which dreams , indeed, arQ ambition ; for 
the very substance of the ambitious is merely the 
shadow of a dream. 

Ham. A dream itself is but a shadow. 


Ros. Truly, and 1 hold ambition of so airy L... 
light a quality, that it is but a shadow’s shadow. 

Ham. Then are our beggars, bodies ; and our 
monarchs, and outstretch’d heroes, the beggars’ 
shadows. Shall we to the court ? for, by my fay, I 
cannot reason. 

Ros. Guil. We*ll wait upon you. 

Hatn. No such matter : I will not sort you with 
the rest of my servants ; for, to speak to you like an 
honest man, I am most dre^ fully attended. But, in 
die beaten way of friendship, what make you at 
Elsinore ? 

Ros. To visit you, my lord ; no other occasion. 

Ham. Beggar that I am, I am even poor m thanks ; 
but I thank you ; and sure, dear friends, my thanks 
are too dear, a halfpenny. Were you not sent for ? 
Is it your own inclining ? Is it a free visitation ? 
Come, come ; deal justly with me ; come, come ; nay, 
speak. 

Guil. What should we say, my lord ? 

Hatn. Any tiling — but to the purpose. You were 
sent for ; and there is a kind of confession in your 
looks, which your modesties have not craft enough to 
colour ; 1 know, tlie good king and queen liave sent 
for you. 

Ros. To what end, my lord ? 

Ham. That you must teach me. But let me con- 
jure you by the rights of our fellowship, by the con- 
sonancy of our youth, by the obligation of our ever- 
preserved love, and by what more dear a belter pro- 
poser could cliaige you witlial, be even and direct with 
me, whether you were sent for, or no ? 

Ros. W hat say you ? [ To Guildemtern. 

Ham. Nay, tlien I have an eye of you ; [Aside. 

— ^if you love me, bold not off. 

Guil. My loixl, we w^ere sent for. 

Ham. 1 will fell you why ; so shall my anticipa- 
tion prevent your discoveiy, and your secrecy to the 
king and queen moult no ieatlier. I have of late, 
(but, wherefore, I know not,) lost all my mirth, for- 
gone all custom of exercises : and, indeed, it goes so 
heavily with my disposition, that this goodly frame, 
the earth, seems to me a steril^romoiitory ; this most 
excellent canopy, the air, look ^u,this brave o’erhang- 
ing firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire, why, it appears no otlier thing to me, than a foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapours. What a piece 
of work is man ! How noble in reason ! how intinite 
in faculties 1 in form, and moving, how express and 
admirable ! in action, how like an angel ! in appre- 
hension, how like a god ! the beauty of the world ! the 
paragon of animals ! And yet, to me, what is this 
quintessence of dust t man delights||k>t me, nor wo- 
man neither ; though, by your smiling, you seem to 
say so. 

Ros. My lord, there is no such stuff in my 
thoi^hts. 

I^m. Why did you laugh then, when 1 said, 
Man delights not me t 

Ros. To think, my lord, if you delight not in man, 
wliat ^'^lenten entertainment the players shall receive 
from you : we cotedf them on the way : and hitlier are 
they coming, to offer you service. 

* Spare. t Overtook. 


* Beady, apt. 
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Ham. 'He that plays the king, shall be welcome ; 
his majesty shall have tribute of me : the adventurous 
knight shall use liis foil, and target ; the lover shall 
not sigh gratis ; ilie humorous man shall end his part 
in peace ; the clown shall make those laugh, whose 
lungs are tickled o’the sere ; and the lady shall say 
her iiiind freely, or the blank verse shall halt for’t. — 

hat players are they ? 

Ros. Even those you were wont to take such de- 
light in, the tragedians of the city. 

Hum. How chances it, they travel their resi- 
dence, both in reputation and jirolit, was better both 
wavs. 

Rus. I think, tlieir inhibition comes by the means 
of the late innovation. 

Ham, Do they hold the same estimation they did 
when 1 was in the city ? Are they so followed ? 

Ros. No, indeed, they ai-e not. 

Hum. How comes it * Do they grow rusty ? 

Ros. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted 
pare : but there is, sir, an uieiy of children, little 
eyasest, that cry out on the top of questionj, and are 
most tyrannically clapped for’t : these are now the 
fashion ; and so berattle the common stages, (so they 
call them) that many, wearing rapiers, are atraid of 
goose quills, and dare scarce come thither. 

Ham. What, are they children ? v\ho maintain.^ 
them { how are they escoted§ ! A\’ill they pur>ue the 
qualityll no longer than they can sing ? will they not 
say afterwards, if they should grow themselves to 
common players, (as it is most like, if their means are 
no belter,) their writers do them wrong, to make 
them exclaim against their own succession ? 

Ros. ’faith, there has been much to do on both 
sides; and the nation holds it no sin, to tarred them 
on to controverisy : there wa.*s, for a while, no money 
bid for aq.ajnjent, unless the poet and the plajer went 
to cuffs in the question. 

Ha///. Js It ])ossible ^ 

Guil. O, there has been much throwing about of 
br.ims. 

Hu/n. Do the boy^ carry it away ? 

/Co*. Ay, that tliey do, my lord ; Hercules and 
his load too 

Ham li i> not very strange : for my uncle is kin^ of 
Denmark, and those, liiat would make mouths at him 
while iny father lived, give twenty, lon>, fihv, an 
hundred ducats a-piece, for his jiicture in little H- 
’Sblood, there is something in this more ilian natural, 
if philosophy could tind it out. 

\^Fiourish oj' trumpets within. 

OuU. Tliere are the players. 

Ham. Gentl4i|aen, you are welcome to Elsinore. 
Your hands. Come tlieii: the appurtenance of 
welcome is fashion and ceremony : let me com ply JJ 
with you in tliis garb ; lest my extent to the players, 
which, I tell you, must show fairly outward, should 
more appear like entertainment than ^ours. You are 
welcome : but my uncle-lather, and aunt-mother, are 
det‘eived. 

Guii. In what, my dear lord ? 

* Become strollers, t Young; nestlings. t Dialoi^ue. 

$ Paid. I! Profession. II Provoke. 

** I. e. The globe, the hign of Shakspearc’s Theatre. 

tt Miniature. u Compliment. 


Ham. I am but mad north-north west ; when the 
wind is southerly, I know a hawk fromah^d-saw*. 

Enter Polonias. 

Pol. \\'ell be witli you, gentlemen ! 

Ham. Hark you, Guildenslem ; — and you too ; — 
at each ear a hearer ; tliat great baby, you see there, is 
not yet out of his swndd ling-clouts. 

Ri)s. Happily, he’s tlie second lime come to them ; 
for, they say, an old man is twice a (diild. 

Ham. I will prophecy, he comes to tell me of the 
players; mark it. — Y'ou say right, sir; ©’Monday 
morning ; Ywas then, indeed. 

Pol. My lord, 1 have news to tell you. 

Ham. Sly lord, 1 have news to tell you. When 

Koseius w'as an actor in Rome, 

Pol. The actors are come hither, my lord . 

Ham. Buz, buz I 

Pol. Upon my honour, 

Ham. Then came each actor on his 

Pol. The best actors in the world, either for 
tragedy, comedy, hislor\', pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral, [ tragical-historical, tratiical-comi- 
cal-historical-paslora),] scene iiidividable, or poem 
unlimited : SencKia cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus 
too light. For the law of writ f, and the liberty, these 
are the only m(‘n. 

Ham. O Jephlhali, ituip( oflsruil , — what a trea- 
sure hadst thou ! 

Pol. hilt a treasure Inul lie, my lord ? 

Ha//t, YVhy — One fair dav^htei , unri no /nore^ 
The which he hn\d passing will. 

Pol. Still on my daiiglitor. [Aside. 

Ham. Am I not I’the rmht, old .Icphlliah \ 

Pol. If you * ail me Jejihthali, m\ lord, I have u 
daughter, that I love p.^s^ing wt ll. 

Ham. Nay, that follows not. 

J*ol. \V hilt follows then, my lord 't 
Ham. M hy, As by lot, God wot, and then, you 
know, It camo to pass. As most like it was, — The 
first row of thft-jnoiis chanson^ will show' you more ; 
for look, my abndgmcnl corncs. 

Eniev Tour or Tire Plapers. 

Y’ou are welcome, masters ; welcome, all : — I am glad 
to see ihi-e well ; — welcome, good friends. — O, old 
friend ! hy, thy face is valanccd§ since I saw thee 
last ; Com’st thou to beard|| me in Denmark ^ — What ! 
iny young lady and mistress! By-’r-ludy, your lady- 
ship IS nearer to heaven, tlian when I saw you last, 
by the altitude oi'u chopiiie^i. Pray CJod, your v'oice, 
like a piecte of uncurrent gold, he not cracked within 
the ring. — Masters, you are all welcome. We’ll e’en 
lo’l like French falconers, tiy at any thing we see. 
^Ve’ll have a speech straight. Come, give us a taste 
of your quality’^* ; come, a passionate speech. 

1 Plup. What speeclu niy lord t 
Ham. I heard thee speak me a speech once, — ^but 
it was never acted ; or, if it was, not above once ; for 
the play, 1 remember, pleased not the million ; ’twas 
caviareft ft) the generalJl : but it was (as I received 

* Hemsaw, a kind of bird, was perhaps the word used by 
Shakspeare. t Writing. t Song. 

4 l^Tinged. |j Defy. % Clog. ** Pnift'ssion. 

tt- An Italian dish made of the rocs of fishes, t; Multitude. 
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it, and others, whose judgments, in such matters, cried 
in the top* of mine,) an excellent play ; well digested 
in the scenes, set down with as much modesty as 
cunning. I remember, one said, there were no sallads 
in the lines, to malte the matter savoury ; nor no mat- 
ter in the phrase, that might inditef the author of affec- 
tionj ; but called it, an honest method, as wholesome 
as sweet, and by very much more handsome than fine. 
One speech in it 1 chiefly loved : ’twas 7Eiiea.s' tale to 
Dido : and thereabout of it especialK , where ho speaks 
of Priam’s slaughter ; If it live in your memory, begin 
at tliis line ; let me see, let me see ; — 

The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcaman beast, — 
'tis not so ; it begins with Pyrrhus. 

The rugged Pyrrhus, — he, whose sable arms, 

Pl-M-k a> his ])urpoBe, did the night resemble, 
hen ho lay coueheil in tlie ominous horse. 

Hath now lliis dread and black complexion smear’d 
\\ ilh heraldry more dismal ; head to foot 
Now is lie total gules§ ; horridly trick ’d|| 

ith blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons ; 
Hak’d and impasted with the jparching streets, 

That lend a tyrannous and a damned light 
To their lord’s murder. Roasted m wrath, and fire, 
And thu'. o’er-sixKl with coauulute gore, 

\\ jtli CM'S like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
(Md LTitiidsire Pimm seeks; — So proceeil you. 

Pol. \\ ell spoken, my lord ; with good accent, 
dl-u good ClisC’C’llf)!!. 

1 P/« y. Anon he finds him 
Staking too short at (.ireeks ; his anti(]ue sword, 
Rebellion'* to hi> arm, lies where it falls, 

Repv . 1 ' ur to commuiul. Lneipml match’d, 
l^yrrhds at Prmm drncs ; m raeo, strikes wide; 
But .vith the wlnfl' and wind of liis tell sword 
The imiier\'ed fathei falls. Then senseless Ilium, 
Seeming to I'eel this Mow, with flummi; top 
Scoops to hi.s; base ; and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus’ ear: for, lo ! lus .sword 
hii h WHS declining on llie milky head 
Of revcreiRi Pnani, seem’d i’ the air to stick; 

So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood ; 

And, like ji neutral to lus will and mutter. 

Did nothhig. 

But, as we often see, agtiin.st some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rackf stand still. 

The bold winds speechless, and the orli below 
As hush as death : anon the dretidftil thunder 
Doth rend the region : so, after PyrrliUh’ pause, 
A roused vengeance sets him iiew^ a w’ork ; 

And never did the Cyclops’ hammers fall 
On Mars’s armour, forg’d for proof eteme** 

With le ^ remorse than Pyrrhus’ bleeding sword 
Now falls on Priam. — 


Out, out, thou strumpet, Fortune ! All you gods, 
In general synod, take away your powrer ; 

Break all the spokes and follies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, 
As low as to the fiends ! 

Fol. Tins is too long. 

Ham, It shall to the barber’s, with your beard. — 
Pr ythee, say on ; — He’s for a jig, or a tale of baw- 
dry, or he sleeps ; — say on : come to Hecuba. 


* Above, 
t Blazoned. 


t Convict. t Affectation. $ Red. 
% Light clouds. ** Etexnal, 


1 Plai/. But who, ah woe ! had seen the mobled* 
queen 

Hatn. The mobled queen ? 

Pol. That’s good ; mobled queen is good. 

1 Platf Run barefoot up and do^vn, threat’ning 
the flames 

^Vitll bissoiif rheum ; a clout upon that head, 

\\ here late the diadem stood ; and, for a robe, 
Aboin her lank and all o’er-teemed loins, 

A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up ; 

Who this had seen, with tongue in venom steep’d, 
’Gainst fortune’s state would treason ha\e pro- 
nounc’d : 

But if the gods themselves did see her then, 

When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport 
In mmemg with his sword her husband's hnibs ; 
The insiant bur>t of clamour that she made, 
(Unless things mortal move them not at all,) 
H'ould have made milchj the burning eye of heaven, 
And passion in the gods. 

Pol. Look, wliether he has not turn’d his co- 
lour, and has tears in’s CNes. — Pr’ytliee no more. 

* Ham. Tis well ; I’ll have thee speak out tlie rest 
of this soon. — Good n*y lord, will you see the play- 
ers well bestowed i Do yoa he ir, let them lie well 
u.sed ; for they are the abstract, and brief clironicles, 
of the tune. After your death you were better have 
a bad epitaph, than tiieir ill report while you live. 

Pol. My Lord, I will use them according to their 
desert. 

Ham. Odd’s bodikiu, man, much better. Use 
every man after Ins desert, and who shall ’scape 
whipping.^ Use them after your own honour and 
dignity: the less they deserve, the more merit is in 
your bounty. Take them in. 

^ Pol. C!omc, sirs. 

[Exit Pofonius, uith ^me of the Players. 
Ham. Follow him, friends ; we’ll hear a play to- 
morrow. Dost tliou hear me, old friend ; can you 
play the murder of Cfonzago ? 
i Vlay. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. We’ll have It to-mon*ow night. You could, 
for a need, study a speech of some dozen or sixteen 
lines, which I would set down, and insert in’t ? could 
you not ? 

1 Play. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. \'ery well. — Follow that Lord : and look 
you moc.k him not. [Exit Player. My good 
friends, [Tt» R(>.s. and Guil.\ I’ll leave you till 
night ; you are welcome to Elsinore. 

Ros. Cfood my Lord ! 

[ Exeunt Rosencrantz and Gmldenstern. 
Ham. Ay, so, God be wi’ you :-^ow I am alone. 
O what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 

Is it not monstrous, that lliis player here. 

But ill a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his owm conceit. 

That from her working, all his visage wann’d ; 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit ! And all for nothing ! 

For Hecuba ! 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her ? What would he do, 

* Muffled. t Blind. t Milky. 
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Had he the motive and the cue for pnssion, 

That I have? He would drown the stage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 

Make mad the guilry, and appal the free. 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 

ITie very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet 1, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 

And can say nothing ; no, not for a king. 

Upon whose property, and most dear life, 

A damn'd defeat'^ was made. Am I a coward ? 

V\ ho cftlls me villain ? breaks my pate across ? 
Plucks otr my beard, and blows it in my face f 
Tweaks me by the nose ? gives me the lie i’the throat, 
As deep as to the lungs ? Who does me this i 
Ha! ^ 

Why, 1 should take it : for it cannot be, 

But 1 am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter ; or, ere this, 

1 should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal. Bloody, bawdy villain ! 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindlessf, \iilain ! 
W'hy, what an ass am I ? This is most brave ; 

That I, the son of a dear father murder’d. 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell. 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words. 
And fall a cursing like a very drab, 

A scullion ! 

Fye upon’t ! foh ! About my brains ! Humph ! I 
have heard. 

That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 

Have, by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions ; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak < 
With most miraculous oi-gjin. I’ll have these players 
Play somelhiny like the murder of my father. 

Before mine uncle ; I’ll observe his looks : 

I'll tent himj to tlie quick ; if he do blench, 

I know my course. Tlie spint, that I have seen. 

May be a devil : and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and, fierhaps. 

Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with such spirits,) 

Abuses me to damn me ; I'll have grounds 
More relative than this : the play's the thintr, 

W'herem I'll catch the conscience of the king. 

[Lril. 

ACT ill. SCEl^E I. 

A Room in the Castle, 

Enter King^ Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, Rosencraritz, 
and Guildenstern. 

King. And can you, by no drift of conference 
Get from him why he puts on this confusion ; 

Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy ? 

Kos. He does confess, hd ^Is himself distracted. 
But from what cause he will by no means speak. 

GuiL Nor do we find him forward to be sounded; 
But, with a crafty madness, keeps aloof, 

* DestnctUm. f Uimatoral. z SetrA Ills woimds. 


'When we should bring him on to some confession 
Of his true state. 

Queen. Did he receive you well ? 

Ros. Most like a gentleman. 

GuiL But with much forcing of his disposition. • 
Ros. Niggard of question ; but, of our demands. 
Most free in his reply. 

Queen. Did you assay him 
To any pastime * 

Ros. Madam, it so fell out, that certain players 
W'e o'er-rnuglit* on the way ; of these we told him ; 
And there did seem in him a kind of joy 
To hea^ of it. They are about the court ; 

And, as 1 think, they have already order 
This night to play before him. 

Pol. 'Tis most true : 

And he beseech 'd me to entreat your majesties, 

To hear and see the matter. 

King, With alf my heart ; and it doth much con- 
tent me 

To hear him so inclin’d. 

Good gentlemen, give Jiim a further edge. 

And drive his purpose on to these delights. 

Ros. We shall, my lord. 

[Examt Rosencrants and Guildemterh, 
King. Sweet Gertrude, leave us too : 

For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither ; 

That he, as 'twere by accident, may here 
Affrontt Ophelia : 

Her father, and myself (lawful cspialsj,) 

Will so bestow ourselves, that, seeing, unseen, 

We may of their encounter frankly § judge ; 

And gather Iw him, as he is behav'd, 
irt be the affliction of his love, or no. 

That thus he suffers for. 

Queen. 1 shall obey you : 

And, for your part, Ophelia, I do wish, 

I'hat your gooel beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet’s wildness : so shall 1 hope, your virtues 
W'ill bring him to his wonted way again. 

To both your honours. 

Oph. Madam, I wish it may. 

[Exit Queen. 

Pol. Ophelia, walk you here: — Gracious, so 
please you. 

We will besiowjl ourselves : — Read on this book ; 

[To Ophelia. 

That show of such an exercise may colour. 

Your loneliness. — We are oft to blame in this, — 

'Tis too much prov’dIF, — that, with devotion's visage. 
And pious action, we do sugar o’er 
Die devil himself. 

King. O, 'tis too true ! how smart 
A lash that speech doth give my conscience ! 

The harlot's cheek, beautied with plast’ring art, 

Is not more ugly to the thing that Wlps it. 

Than is my d^ to my most painted word : 

O heavy burden ! [Aside. 

Pol. I hear him coming ; let’s withdraw, my lord. 

[Exeunt King and Polonius. 
Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. To be, or not to be, that is the question - 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

* Overtook, t Meet, x spies, ft Freely. | Place* 
q Too ft^aent. 
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The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them ? — ^To die, — to sleep, — 
No more ; — and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ach, and the thousand iiatund shocks 
That fl<?sh is heir to, — a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die ; — to sleep ; — 

To sleep ! perchance to dream ; — ay, there’s the rub ; 
Eor in that sleep of death what dreams may come. 
When we have shuffled off’tliis mortal roir% 

Must give us pause. There’s the respectt. 

That makes calamity of so long life : 

For w'ho would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The^paiigs of despis’d love, tlie law's delay. 

The insolence of offlce, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

When he him‘5elf might liis quietus]; intike 
W iih a bare bodkiii^ f who would fardclsH bear. 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 

Ihil that the dread of something after death, — 

I lio uudl^covo^’d i ountry, from whose bournli 
i\o liaveller retrirns, — pu/7les the will ; 

And makes us ratlier bear those ills we have, 

’J’liun fly to others that we know not off 
7 hus cori-'Cience/loes muke cowards of us all ; 

A ‘id thus the native hue of resoluti(«n 

sicklied o’er with the pale cast oftliought ; 
enterpri7cs of gi’fiit pith aiifi inomeni, 

W ith this regard, their currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action. — Soft you, now ! 

I’tK* fair Ophelia; —Nymph, in thy orisons 
ilc all 1 .y ms remenibcrM. 

Oj)//. Good my lord, 

IIow (loes youi- honour for tl.is many a day ? 

1 humbly thank you ; well. 

0/i/i- My lord, I have remembrances of yours. 
Ting I ha>e longed loiig to re-deliver; 

1 ]aay' you, now’ receive them. 

ibi'N. No, not I 
i never ga\e you aught. 

Oph. My honoui’d I rd, you know right w’ell, 
you did ; 

And, w’ith hem, words of so sweet, breath compos’d 
As made the things more nch ; their perfume lost. 
Take these again ; for to the noble mind, 

Uich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 

There, my lord. 

Ham Ila ha ! are you houest ? 

Oph. My lord ? 

Ham. Are you fair? 

Oph. What means your lordship ? 

Ham. That if you be honest and fair, you 
should admit no discourse to your beauty. 

Oph. Could beauty, my lord, have better com- 
merce than with honesty ? 

Ham. Ay, truly ; for the power of beauty will 
sooner transform honesty from what it is to a bawd, 
than the force of honesty can translate beauty into his 
likeness ; this was some time a paradox, but now the 
time gives it proof. I did love you once. 


* Stir, bustle. 
i Small 


t Consideration. 
H Burdens. 


t Acquittance, 

If Boundary* 


Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me bel» 

Ham. You should not have believed me ; fc 
tue cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we . 
relish of it ; I loved you not. 

Oph. J wrs the more deceived. 

ham. Get thee to a nunnery; why w’ould’st thou 
be a bice-ler of sinners? lam myself indifferent ho- 
ne*,! , but jet 1 could accuse me of such things, that 
ii w(;rfc belter, my mother had not borne me; 1 am 
very proud, revengeful, ambitious ; with more offences 
at fuy beck, tlian I have thoughts to put them in, 
imagination to give them shape, or time to act them 
in ; what should such fellow's as I do crawling be- 
tween earth and heaven ! We are arrant knaves, all ; 
believe none of us. Go thy w'uys to a nunnery. 
Where’s your father ? ' 

Oph. At home, my lord. 

Hat?f. Let the doors be shut upon him ; that he 
may play the fool no where but in’.s own house. 
Farewell. 

Oph. O, help him, you sweet heavens ! 

Ham. If thou dost marry, I’ll give thee this plague 
for thy dowry. iJc thou as chaste as ices pure as 
snow, thou shalt not escape calumny. Get thee to a 
niinnerj' ; farewell. Or, if thou wilt needs marry, 
marry a fool ;*for wise men know well enough, what 
monsters you make of them. To a nunnery, go ; 
and quickly too. Farewell. 

Oph. Heavenly powers, restore him ! 

Ha?fi. 1 have heard of your paintings too, well 
enough. God luith given \ou one face, and you make 
yourseKes another ; you jig, you amble, and you lisp, 
and nick-name God’s creatures, and make your wan- 
tonness your Ignorance. Goto; I’ll no more oft: it 
hath made me mad. 1 say, we will have no more 
marriages ; those that are married already, all but 
one, shall live ; the rest shall keep a.s they are. To a 
nunnery, go. 

[Ei'it Hamlet. 

Oph. O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrowm ! 
The courtier soldier's, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword : 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

Tlie glass of fashion, and tlie moiihD of form, 

The observ’d of all obseners ! quite, quite down! 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That suck’d the honey of his musick vows. 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason. 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh ; 

T%at uiiinatch’d form and feature of blown youth. 
Blasted with ectasyf- O, woe is me ! 

To have seen what 1 have seAi, see what I see ! 

Re-enter Kmg and Polonius. 

King. Love ! his affections do not that way tend ; 
Nor what he spake, though it lack’d fonn a little. 
Was not like madness. There’s something in his 
soul, 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 

And, 1 do doubt, the hatch, and the disclose. 

Will be some danger ; mhich for to prevent, 

I have, in quick determination, 

Thus set it down. He shall with speed to England, 
For the demand of our neglected tribute : 

* The model by whom all endeavoured to fomrthemsclves.. 

t Madness. 
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Haply, the seas, and countries different. 

With variable objects, shall expel 

This something-settled matter in his heart ; 

Whereon his brains still beating, puts him thus 
From fashion of himself. What think you on’t? 

Pol. It shall do well. But yet, I do believe. 

The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. — How now, Ophelia, 
You need not tell us what lord Hamlet said : 

We heard it all. — My lord, do as you please ; 

But, if you hold it fit, after the play. 

Lei his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To show his grief ; let her be round with him ; 

And I'll lie plac'd, so please you, in the ear 
Of all their conference. If she find him not. 

To England send him ; or confiTie him, where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 

King. It shall be so : 

Madness in great ones must not unwatch'd go. 

• [Ejceunt. 

SCENE II. 

A Hall in the same. 

Kilter Hamlet, and certain Players. 

Ham. Speak the speech, 1 pray you, as I pro- 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue : but if 
you mouth it, as many of oiir players do, I had as 
lief the town-crier spoke ray lines. Nor do not saw 
tlie air too much witli your hand, thus ; but use all 
gently : for in the very torrent, tempest, and (as 1 
may say) whirlwind of your passion, you roust a^ 
quire and beget a temperance, that may give it 
smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul, to hear a 
robustious periwier-pated fellow tear a passion to tat- 
ters, to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings'^ ; 
who, for the most part, are capable of nothing but 
inexplicable dumb shows, and noise : I would have 
such a fellow whipped for o’er-doing Termugantf ; it 
oul-htTorls IlerodL Pray you, avoid it. 

1 Play. I warrant your honour. 

Ham. Be not too tame neither, but let your own 
discretion be your tutor : suit the action to the word, 
the word to the action : with this special obsenunce, 
that you o’er-step not the modesty of nature : for any 
thing so overdone is from the purpose of placing, 
whose end, both at the first, and now, was, and is, to 
hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature : to show 
virtue lier own feature, scorn her own image, and Hie 
very age and body of time, his form and pressure§. 
Now this, overdone, or come tardy off, though it 
make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judici- 
ous grieve ; the censure of which one, must, in your 
allowance, o'erweigh a whole tlieatre of others. O, 
there be players, tliat I have seen play, — and heard 
others praise, and that hinhiy, — not to speak it pro- 
fanely, that, neither having tne accent of Christians, 
nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man, have so 
strutted, and bellowed, that i have thought some of 
nature's joume^en had made men, and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 

* Tbe people in the pit. f The God of the Sanceni. 

t Herod's character was particularlj violent. 

« In^rfsaiOD, resemblance. 


1 Play. I hope, we have refenned that indifferently 
with us. 

Ham. O, reform it altogether. And let those, 
that play your clowns, speak no more than is set 
down for them : for there be of them, that will them- 
selves laugh, to set on some qffentity of barren specta^ 
toi-s to laugh too : though, in the mean time, some 
necessary question of the play be then to be consider- 
ed : that's villainous ; and shows a most pitiful ambi- 
tion in the fool that uses it. Go, make you ready. 

[Ereunt Players. 

Enter Polonins, Rosencrantz, and C uildenstern. 
How now, my lord ? will the king hear this piece of 
work ? 

Pol. And the queen too, and that presently. ^ 
Ham. Bid the players make haste. — 

[Exif Polonius. 

Will you two help to hasten them ? 

Both. Ay, my lord. 

[Ereunt Rosencrantz and C uildenstern. 
Ham. What, ho ; Horatio ! 

Enter Horatio. 

Hor. Here, sweet lord, at your service. 

Horn. Horatio, thou art e'en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation cop’d withal. 

Hor. O, my dear lord. 

Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter : 

For what advancement may 1 hope from thee. 

That no revenue hast, but thy cood spirits, 

To feed, and clothe thee ? Why should the poor be 
flatter’d ? 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp ; 

And crook the pregnant* hinges of the knee, 

V\ here thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear ? 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 

And could of men distinguish her election. 

She hath seal’d thee for herself ; for thou hast been 
As one, in suffenng all, that suffers nothing ; 

A man, that fortune's buflets and rewards 
Hast ta'en with equal thanks ; and bless'd are those, 
W hose blood and judgment arc so well co-mingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 
To sound what stop she please, fiive me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart. 

As 1 do thee. — Something too much of this. — 

There is a play to-night before the king ; 

One scene of it comes near the circumstance. 

Which 1 have told thee of my father’s death. 

I pr'ythee, when thou seest that act afoot. 

Even with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe my uncle : if his occultedf guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech. 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen ; 

And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan's stithy Give him heedful note : 

For I mine eyes will rivet to hih face ; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join 
In censure§ of his seeming. 

Uor. Well, my lord : 

If he steal aught, the whilst this play is playing. 

And scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 

* Ready. t Secret. t A smltVs sibap. 

I Opinion. 
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Ham. Th^ are coining to the play ; I must be 
idle: 

Get you a place. 

Danish March^ A Flourish. Enter King, Queen, 
Folonius, Ophelia, Rosencrantz, Guildenstcrn, and 
others. 

King. How fares our cousin Hamlet ? 

Ham. Excellent, iTaith : of the camelion*^|ish : 
I eat the air, promise-crammed : You caimoi feed 
capons so. 

King. I have nothing with this answer, Hamlet ; 
these words are not mine. 

Ham. No, nor mine now. My lord, — you play- 
ed once in the university, you say t [ To PoUmius. 

Pof. That did I, my lord ; and was accounted a 
good dctor. 

Ham. And what did you enact ? 

Pol. I did enact Julius Cxsar : I was killed i*the 
Capitol ; Brutus killed me. 

ilam. Tt was a brute part of him, to kill so ca- 
pital a calf there. — Be the players ready ? 

Ros. Ay, my lord ; tliey stay upon your patience. 
Queen. Come hither, my dear Hamlet, sit by me. 
Ham. No, good mother, here’s metal more at- 
iJaoti\e. 

PoL 3 ho ! do you mark that ? [To the king. 

yf- Hk m * * * * 


Oph. You are meriy, my lord. 

Ha?tt. Who, 1 1 
Oph. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. O ! your only jig-maker. What should a 
man do but be merry f for, look you, how cheerfully 
my mother looks, and my fEtther died .ithin tliese 
two hours. 

Oph. Nay, ’tis twice two months, my lord. 

Ham. So long ? Nay, then let the devil wear 
black, foi ril have a suit of sables’*^. O heavens ! die 
two months ago, ana not forgotten yet ? Then there’s 
hope, a great man’s memory may outlive his life half 
a yeaj . But, by’r-lady, he must build churches then : 
or else shall he sutler not thinking on, with tlie hobby- 
horse ; whose epitaph is. For, 0,Jbr, O, the hobby- 
horse is forgot. 

Trumpets sound. The dumb show follows. 

Enter a King and a Queen, very lovingly ; the Queen 
embracing him, and he her. She kneels, and makes 
show of protestation unto him. He takes her up, 
arid declines his head upon her neck : lays him down 
upon a bank tf flowers ; she, seeing him asleep, leaves 
him. Arum comes in u fellow, takes off his crown, 
kisses it, and pours poison in the King's ears, and 
exit. The Queen returns ; finds the King dead, and 
makes passumate action. The poisoner, with some 
two or three mutes, comes in again, seeming to la- 
merit with her. The dead body is carried away. The 
poisoner tcooes the Queen with gifts ; she seeins loath 
and unwilling awhile, but in the end, accepts his 

[Exeunt. 

i^h. WHiat means this, my lord ? 

Ham. Marry, this is miching mallechof ; it means 
mischief. 

Oph. 

the play. 

* The richest dress. f secret wickedness. 
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Enter Prologue. 

Ham. We shall know by this fellow : the players 
cannot keep counsel ; they’ll tell all. 

Oph. Will he tell us what this show meant ? 
Ham. Ay, or any show that you’ll show him. Be 
not you ashamed to show, he’ll not shame to tell 
you what it means. 

Oph. You are naught, you are naught; I’ll mark 
the yday. ^ 

Pro. For us, and for our tragedy, 

Here stooping to your clemency. 

W’e beg your hearing patiently. 

Ham. Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring? 
Oph. ’Tis brief, my lord. 

Ham. As woman’s love. 

Enter a King and a Queen. 

P. King. Full thirty times hath Phoebus’ cart* 
gone round 

Neptune’s salt wash, and Tellus’f orbed ground ; 
And thirty dozen moons, with borrow’d sheenj, 
About the world have times twelve thirties been ; 
Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite cominutual in most sacred bands. 

P. Queen. So many journeys may the sun and 
moon 

Make us again count o’er, ere love be done ? 

But, woe is me, you are so sick of late. 

So far from cheer, and from your former state, 

That I distrust you. Yet, though 1 distrust, 
Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing must : 

For women fear loo much, even as they love ; 

And women’s fear and love hold quantity ; 

In neither aught, or in extremity. 

Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know; 
And as my love is siz’d, my fear is so. 

Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear ; 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows there. 
P. King. ’Faith, I must leave tliee, love, and 
shortly too; 

My operant§ powers their functions leave to do : 

And thou shall live in this fair world behind, 
Honour’d, belov’d; and, haply, one as kind, 

For husband shall thou 

P. Queen. O, confound the rest ! 

Such love must needs be treason in my breast ; 

In second husband let me be accurst ! 

None wed the second, but who kill’d the first. 

^Ham. That’s wormwood. 

P. Queen. The instunces||, that second marriage 
move. 

Are base respects of thrift;, but none of love ; 

A second time 1 kill my husband dead, 

When second husband kisses me in bed. 

P. King. I do believe, you think what now you 
speak; 

But, what we do determine oft we break. 

Purpose is but the slave to memoiy ; 

Of violent birth, but poor validity : 

Which now, like fhiit unripe, sticks on the tree ; 

But fall, unshaken, when they mellow be. 

Most necessary ’tis, that we foi|;et 

* Car, clMiiot. t The earth. t Shinioff, lustre. 

I Active. 1 Motives. 
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To pay ourselves what to ourselves is debt : 

What to ourselves in passion we proj)ose, 

The passion endins:, doth the purpose lose. 

The violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enacturc>* with themselves destroy ; 

Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament ; 

Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident. 

This world is not for aye ; nor ^tis not strange, 

That even our loves should with our forttmei change ; 
For *tis a question left us yet to prove. 

Whether love lead fortune, or else fortune love. 

The great man down, yon mark Ins favourite flies ; 
The poor advanc’d makes friends of enemies. 

And hitherto doth love on fortune tend : 

For who not needs, shall ne\er lad. a friend : 

And who m want a hollow fnend doili try. 

Directly seasons him his enemy. 

But, orderly to end w here 1 begun, — 

Our wills, and fates, do so contrary nm. 

That our devices still -are overthrown ; 

Out thoughts are ouv<, their ends none of our own * 
So think thou wilt no second husband wed ; 

But die ihy thoughts, when thy fliM lord is dead. 

P. Queen. Sor earth to give me food, nor hea- 
ven light ! 

Sport and repose look from me, day, and nighf ! 

To desperation turn my trust and liope ! 

An anchor’st cheer in prison be iny scope ! 

Each opposite, that blanks the face of joy, 

Meet wmat I would have well, and it destroy ! 

Both here, and hence, pursue me lasting strife, 

If, once a widow, ever I be wife ! 

Ham. If she should break it now. 

[ To Ophelia. 

P. King. Tis deeply swoni. Sweet, leave me 
here a while ; 

My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
7'he tedious day with sleep. 

P. Queen. Sleep rock thy brain : 

And never come mischance between us twain ! 

[Exit. 

Ham. Madam, how like you this play ? 

Queen. The lady doth protest too much, methiiiks. 
Harn. O, but slie’ll keep her word. 
tiing. Have you heard the argument ? there no 
offence iii’t ? 

Ham. No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest : no 
offence i’ the w^orld. 

King. What do you call the play ? 

Ham. The mouse-trap J. Marry, how? Tropi- 
cally. This play is tlie image of a murder done in 
Vienna : Gonzago is the duke’s name ; his wife, Baj»- 
tista : you shall seeanOIi; ’tis a knavnsh piece of work. 
But what of that ? your majesty, and we that have 
free souls, it touches us not. Let the galled jade 
wince, our withers are unwrung. — 

Enter Lucianus. 

This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king. 

Oph. You are as good as a chorus, my lord. 


* Determinations. f Anchoret. 

•the things. 

In which he’ll catch tbc conscience of the king’* 


Ham. I could interpret between you and your 
love, if 1 could see the puppets dallying. 

Oph. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. 

Ham. It would cost you a groaning, to take off 
my edge. 

Oph. Still better, and worse. 

Ham. So you mistake your husbands. — Begiri> 
murkier; — leave thy damnable faces, and begin. 
Con*; 

The croaking rav en 

Doth bellow for revenue. 

LitC. '1 hoiights black, bunds apt, drugs fit, and 
time aureemg ; 

Confederate season, else no creature seeing; 

Thou mixiure nink, of midnight w'eeds collected. 

With lleciit’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, 

Tli\ natural magick and dire property. 

On wholesome life usurp immediately. 

[Tours the. poison into the sleeper s ears* 

IJam. He poisons him i’the garden for his estate. 
His name’s Gonzago: the story is extant, and written 
in veiy choice Italian. You shall see anon, how tlic 
iiiimlcrer uets the love of Goiizago’s wife. 

Oph. Tlie king rises. 

Ham. What! frighted with false fire ! 

Qiuen. How fares rny lord t 

Pol. Ciive o’er the plaj . 

King. Give me some light : away ! 

Pol. Lights, lights, hgliG ! 

[Eieiinl all hut Hamlet and Horatio. 

Hum. Why, let the .strucken deer go w’et‘p. 

The hart ungalled play : 

For .«“Oriie must watch, while .some must sleep ; 
Thus runs the world awny. — 

W'ould not this, sir and a forest of ieiithers'-^, (if the 
rest of my fortunes turn Tuik with me,) with two 
Prtivenciul roses on my razedf siioes get me a fellow 
ship in a erv’j of players, sir ? 

Jlor. Half a share. 

Ham. A vvliole one, I. 

For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 

Tills realm dismantled was 

Of Jove linnseif ; and now reigns here 
A very, very — peacock. 

Hor. You might have rhymed. 

Ham. O good Horatio, I’ll take the ghost's word 
for a thousand pound. Didst perceive ? 

Hor. \ ery well, my lord. 

Ham. Upon ihe talk of the poisoning, 

Hor. T did very well note him. 

Hunt. Ah, ha! — Come, some musick; come the 
recorders§. — 

For if the king like not the comedy, 

Why then, belike, — he likes it not perdy||. — 

Enter Hosencrantz and Guildesistern. 

Come, some musick. 

OmL Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word witli 
you. 

Ham. Sir, a whole history. 

dull. The king, sir, 

« For his head. t Slashed. t Pack, company. 

§ A kind of flute. Par Dieu* 
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Ham. Ay, sir, what of him ? 

GuiL Is, in his retirement, marvellous distem- 
pered. 

• Ham. With drink, sir? 

Guil. No, my lord, with choler. 

Ha 9 n. Your wisdom should show itself more 
richer, to signify this to the doctor ; for, for me to 
put him to his purgation, would, perhaps, plunga him 
inio more choler. 

Guil. Good my lord, put your discourse into 
some frame, and start not so wildly from my affair. 

Ham. I am tame, sir : — pronounce. 

Guil. The queen, your mother, in most great 
affliction of spirit, hath sent me to you. 

Ham. You are welcome. 

0 nil. Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not of 
the right breed. If it sliall please you to make me a 
wholesome answer, I will do your mother’s com- 
mandment ; if not, your pardon, and my return shall 
he the end of my business. 

Ham. Sir, 1 cannot. 

Guil. What, my lord ? 

Ham. Make you a wholesome answer ; my wit’s 
diseased. But, sir, such answer as 1 can make, you 
^hl]ll commend ; or, rather, as you say, my mother : 
t!n*refore no more, but to the matter. My mother, 
-'ou say, 

Ixoa. Then thus she says : Your behaviour hath 
.struck her into amazement and admiration. 

Ham. O wonderful son, that can so astonish a 
fuolher’ — But is there no sequel at the heels of this 
mother’*' p 1 miration ? imparl. 

Ras. l^he desires to speak with } ou m her closet, 
ere yon go to bed. 

Jla.ii. Vt’e shall obey, were she ten times oiir 
mother. Have you any further trade* %vilh us ? 

Ros. My lord, you once did love me» 

Ham. And do still, by these pickers and stealersf. 

Kos. Good my lord, what is your cause of dis- 
temper i you do, surely, but bar the door upon your 
own liberty, if you deny your griefs to your friend. 

Ham. Sir, 1 lack advancement. 

Roh. How can that be, when you have the voice 
of the king nimself for your succession in Denmark ? 

Ham. Ay, sir, but, While the grabs grows, — ^the 
proverb is something musty. 

Enter the Players, ••cith Recorders. 

O, the recorders : — ^let me see one. — To withdraw 
with you : — Why do you go about to recover the 
wind of me, as if you would drive me into a toil ? 

Guil. O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my 
love is too unmannerly. 

Ham. I do not well understand that. Will you 
play upon this pipe ? 

Guil. My lord, I cannot. 

Ham. I pray you. 

GuiL Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. I do beseech you. 

Guil. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham. 'Tis as easy as lying ; govern these ven- 
tages;[, with your fingers and thumb, give it breath 

Biisioess. 


with your mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent 
musick. Look you, these are the stops. 

Guil. But these cannot I command to any utter- 
ance of harmony ; I have not the skill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing 
you make of me ? You would play upon me ; you 
would seem to know my slops ; you would pluck 
out the heart of my mystery ; you would sound me 
from my lowest note to the top of my compass ' ; and 
there is much musick, excellent voice, in this little 
organ ; yet cannot you make it speak. ’Sblood, do 
you think, I am easier to be played on than a pipe ? 
Call me what instrument you will, though you can 
fret me, you cannot play upon me. 

Enter Polonius. 

God bless you, sir ! 

Pol. My lord, the queen would speak with you, 
and presently. 

Ham. Do you see yonder cloud, that’s almost 
in shape of a camel ? 

Pol. By the mass, and, ’tis like a camel, indeed. 
Ham. Methinks, it is like a weasel. 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Harft. Or, like a w hale ? 

Pol. Very like a whale. 

Ham. Then will I come to my mother by and by. 
— Tliey fool me to tlie top of my bent". — I will 
come by and by. 

Pot. I will say so. [ Exit Polonius. 

Hum. By and by is easily said. — I^a^e me friends. 

[EsJLCunt Ros. Guil. Hor. 

’Tis now^ the very witching time of night ; 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out. 
Contagion to this world. Now could I drink hot 
blood, 

And do such business as the bitter day 
Would quake to look on. Soft ; now to my mo- 
tlier, — 

O, heart, lose not thy nature ; let not ever. 

The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom : 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 

I will speak daggers to her, but use none ; 

My tongue and soul in tliis be hypocrites : 

How in my words soever she be shentf, 

To give them seulsj never, my soul, consent ! 

SCENE 111. 

A Room in tie same. 

Enter King, Rosencrantz, and Guihknstei'n. 
King. I like him not ; nor stands it safe with us, 
To let his madness range. Therefore, prepare you ; 
I your commission will forthwith despatch, 

And he to England shall along with you ; 

The tenns of our estate may not endure 
Hazard so near us, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunes§. 

Guil. We will ourselves provide : 

Most holy and religious fear it is. 

To keep those many many bodies safe. 

That live, and feed, upon your majesty. 

* utmost stretch. t Reproved. 

t Authority to put them in cxccuLou. ( Lunacy. 


t Hands. 


t Holes. 
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Ros. The single and peculiar life is bound, 

With all the strength and armour of the mind. 

To keep itself from 'noyance ; but much more 
That spirit, upon whose weal depend and rest 
The lives of many. Tl}e cease of majesty 
Dies not alone ; but like a gulf, doth draw 
What’s near it, with it : it is a massy wheel. 

Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortis’d and adjoin’d ; which, when it falls, 

Each small annexment, petty consequence. 

Attends the boist’rous ruin. Never alone 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 

King. Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy voy- 
age; 

For we will fetters put upon this fear, 

Which now’ goes too fm-footed. 

Kos. GuiL We will haste us. 

[Exeunt Rosencrants and Guildenstern. 


Enter Polmius. 

Pol. My lord, he’s going to his mother’s closet. 
Behind the arras'^ I’ll convey myself. 

To hear the process; I’ll warrant, she’ll tax him 
home : 

And, as you said, and wisely was it said, 

’Tis meet, that some more audience, than a motlier, 
Since nature makes them partial, should o’erhear 
The speech, of vantage. Fare you well, my liege ; 
I’ll call upon you ere you go to bed. 

And tell you what I know. 

King. Thanks^ dear my lord. [Eri/ PoUmius. 
O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t, 

A brother’s murder! — Pray can I not. 

Though inclination be as sharp as will ; 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 

And, like a man to double business bound, 

J stand in pause where 1 shall first begin, 

And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood ? 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens. 

To wash it white as snow ? tV hereto serves mercy, 
But to confront the visage of offence ? 

And what’s in prayer, but this two-fold force, — 

To be forestall^, ere we come to fall. 

Or pardon’d, being down ? llien I’ll look up ; 

My fault is past. But, O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn ? lorgive me my foul murder? — 
That cannot be ; since 1 am still possess’d 
Of those effects for which I did the murder. 

My crown, mine own*ambition, and my queen. 

May one he pardon’d, and retain the offence ? 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 

And oft ’tis seen tlie wicked prize itself 
Buys out “Ihe law. But ’tis not so above : 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature : and we ourselves compel!’^. 
Even to tlie teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. What then P what rests ? 

* Tapestry* 


Tiy what repentance ran. What can it not ? 

Yet what can it, wlien one can not repent? 

O wretched state ! O bosom, black as death ! 

O limed* soul ; that struggling to be free, • 

Art more engag’d ! Help, angels, make assay ! 

Bow, stubborn knees ! and, heart, with strings of 
steel ; 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe ; 

All may be well ! [Retires and kneels. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. Now might I do it, pat, now he is pray- 
ing ; 

And now 1*11 do’t ; and so he goes to heaven : 

And so am I reveng’d ? That would be scann’d : 

A villain kills my father ; and, for that, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven. 

\N hy, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

He took my father grossly full of bread ; 

\\ ith all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May ; 
And, how liis audit stands, who knows, save heaven ; 
But, in our circumstance and course of thought, 

’Tis heavy with him. And am I then reveng’d. 

To take him in tlie purging of his soul. 

When he is til and season’d for liis passage? 

No. 

Up, sword ; and know thou a more horrid hentf; 

W hen he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage ; 

Or in the incestuous pleasures of his b^ ; 

At gaming, swearing ; or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in*t ; 

Then tnp him, that his heels may kick at heaven : 
And that his soul may be as damn’d, and black. 

As hell, whereto it goes. My mother stays : 

This physick but prolong thy sickly days. [Exit, 
The king rises and advances. 

King. My words fly up, my thoughts remain 
below : 

W’^ords, without thoughts, never to heaven go. 

[Erif. 

SCENE IV. 

Another Room in the same. 

Enter Queen and Pohnius. 

Pol. He will come straight. Look, you lay 
home to him .* 

Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear 
with ; 

And that your grace hath screen’d and stood between 
Much heat and him. i’ll silence me e’en here. 

Pray you, be round with him. 

Queen. I’ll warmnt you ; 

Fear me not : — withdraw, I hear^im coming. 

' [ Polmius hides himself. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. Now, mother; what’s the matter? 

Queen. Hamlet, thou hast thy fetb^ much of* 
fended. 

I * Caught AB with blrrMime. 

t To lient is to tcize or lay held on. 
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Ham . Mother, you have my father much offended . 
Queen. Come, come, you answer witli an idle 
tongue. 

Ham. Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue. 
Queen. Why, how now, Hamlet? 

Ham. What’s the matter now. 

Queen. Have you forgot me. 

Ham. No, by the rood*^, not so : 

Yoa are the queen, your husband’s brother’s wife ; 
And, — ’would it were not so ! — ^>'ou are my mother. 
Queen. Nay, then I’ll set those to you that can 
speak, 

Ham. Come, come, and sit you down ; you shall 
not budge ; 

You not, till I set you up a glass 
\\’here you may see the inmost part of 3 'ou? 

Queen. What wilt thou do ? thou wilt not mur- 
der me ? 

Help, help, ho ! 

Pol. [BtUM.'] What, ho ! help ! 

Ham. How now ! a rat ? [Draws. 

Dead, for a ducut, dead. 

[Hamlet makes a pofis through the Arras. 
Pol. [Behind.^ O, I am slain. [Fallsy and die<. 
Queen, t) me, what hast thou done ? 

Iffthi. Nay, I know not : | 

} s It the king ? | 

[ Lifts vp the ArraSf and draws forth Polonius. 
Queen. O, what a rash and bloody deed is this ! 
Hoftt. A bloody deed ; almost as bad, good 
mother, 

\s kill p khig, and marry with his brother. 

Queen. As kill a king ! 

Ham Ay, lady, ’twas mv word. — 

Thou Tvretchtd, rash, intruding fool, farewell ? 

[ To Polonius. 

I ♦ook thee for thy better ; take thy fortune : 

TIiC'i find'st to be too busy, is some danger. — 

Leave wringing of your hands. Peace ; sit you 
down. 

And let me wring your heart : for so I shall. 

If it be made of penetrable stuff ; 

If damned custom have not braz'd it so, 

That it be pioof and bulwark against sense. 

Queen. What have 1 done, that thou dar’stwag 
thy tongue 

III noise so rude against me ? 

Ham. Such an act, 

Tliat blurs the grace and blush of modesty ; 

Calls virtue, hypocrite ; takes off Uie rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 

And sets a blister there : makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths : O, such a deed 
As from the body of contractionf plucks 
The very soul ; and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words. Heavens’s face doth glow ; 

Yea, mis solidity and compound mass, 

With tristfull visage, as against the doom. 

Is thought-sick at the act. 

Queen. Ah me, what act. 

That roars so loud, and thunders in the iDdeK§ ? 

Ham. Look here upon this picture, and on this ; 

* Cross. ^ t Marriage contract. t Sorrowful. 

I Index of contents prefixed to a book. 


The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 

See, what a grace was seated on this brow : 
Hyperion’s* curls ; the front of Jove himself ; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A station like the herald Mercuiy, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination, and a form, indeed. 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man : 

This was your husband. — Look you now, what 
follows ; 

Here is your husband ; like a mildew’d ear, 

Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you eyes ? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed. 

And battenf on this moor ? Ha ! have you eyes ? 
You cannot call it, love : for, at your age, 

The hey-day m the blood is tame, it’s humble, 

And waits upon the judgement. And what judg- 
ment 

Would step from this to this? Sense*, sure, you have, 
Else could you not have motion. But, sure, that sense 
Is apoplex'd : for madness would not err; 

Nor sense to ectasy§ was ne’er so thrall’d. 

But it reserv’d some quantity of choice, 

To serve in such a diflerence. What devil was’t, 
Tliat thus Imth l ozen’d you at hooclman-blind|| ? 

Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight. 

Ears without hands or ejes, smelling sansIT all. 

Or but a si^'kly part of one true sense 
Could not so mope**. 

O shame ! where is thy blush ? Rebellious bell, 

If thou canst miitine in a matron’s bones. 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax. 

And melt m her own fire ; proclaim no shame. 

When the compulsive ardour gives the chaige : 

Since frost itself as actively doth burn. 

And reason panders will. 

Queen. O Hamlet, speak no more ; 

Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul ; 

And there 1 see such black and grained spots 
As will not l«Bve their tinct. 

Ham. Nay, but to live 
In the rank sweat of an enseamedff • 

Stew’d in corruption ; honeying, and making love 

Over the nasty sty ; 

Queen. O, speak to me no more; 

These words, like daggers enter in mine ears : 

No more, sweet Hamlet. 

Ham. A murderer, and a villain : 

A slave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 
Of your precedent lord ; — a vicett of kings : 

A cutpiirse of the empire and the rule ; 

That fr(>iii a shelf the precious diadem stole, 

And put it in his pocket I 
Queen. No more. 

Enter Ghost. 

Ham. A king 
Of shreds and patches : — 

Save me, and hover o’er me with your wings. 

You heavenly guards ! — What would your gracious 
figure? 

* Apollo's. t To grow fat. t Sensation. 

^ Fr^zy. H Blindman’s-buff. V Without. 

Be 80 stopid. . tt Greasy. tt Mimick. 
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Queen. Alas, he*s mad. 

Ham. Do you not come your tardy son to 
chide, 

That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command ? 

O, say ! 

Ghost. Do not forget. This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 

But, look ! amazement on thy mother sits : 

O, step between her and her fighting soul ? 

Conceit'*' in weakest bodies strongest works ; 

Speak to her, Hamlet. 

Ham. How is it with yon, lady ? 

Queen. Alas, how is’t with you ? 

Tliat you do bend your eye on vacancy. 

And with the incorporal air do hold discourse ? 

Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peej) ; 

And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm. 

Your bedded hair, like life in excrements, 

Starts up, and stands on end. O gentle son. 

Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look ? 
Ham. On him ! on him ! — l.ook you, how pale 
he glares ! 

His form and cause conjoin’d, preachin? to stones. 
Would make them capablef. — Do not look upon 
me; 

Lest, widi this piteous action, you convert 
My stem effects^ : then what 1 liave to do 
Will want true colour ; tears, perchance, for blood. 
Queen. To whom do you speak this / 

Ham. Do you see noiliiiii: there t 
Queen. Nothing at ail ; yet all, that is, I see. 

Ham. Nor did you nothing hear ? 

Queen. No, nothing, but ourselves. 

Ham. ^V'hy^ look you there ! look, liow it steals 
away ! 

My father, in his habit as he liv’d ! 

Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal ! 

yErit Uhost. 

Queen. This the very coinage of >our brain : 

This bodiless creation enasy 
Is very cunning in. 

Ham. Ectasy ! 

My pulse, as your, doth temperately keep time. 

And makes as healthful musick. It is not madness, 
Ibat 1 have utter’d ; bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will reword ; which madiiess 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace. 

Lay not that iiattenng unction to your soul, 

That not your trespass, but my madness speaks ; 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous place ; 

Whiles rank corruption, mining aH within, 

Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven ; 

Repent what’s past ; avoid what is to come : 

And do not spread the compost^ on the weeds, 

To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue : 
For in the fatness of these pursy times. 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg : 

Yea, curb and woo, for leave to do him good. 

Queen. O, Hamlet ! thou hast cleft my heart in 
twain. 

* Imagination. ''' Intolli^ent. 

t Actions. i Manure, 


Ham, O, tlirow away the worser part of it. 

And live the purer with the other half. 

Good night : but go not to my uncle’s bed ; 

Assume a virtue if you have it not. 

That monster, custom, whcrflll sense doth eat 
Of habit’s devil, is ang^l yet in tins : 

Tliat to the use of actions fair and good 
lie likewise gives a frock, or hvery. 

That aptly put on. Refrain to-night ; 

And that slull lend a kind of easiness 
To tlie next abstinence : the next more easy : 

For use ahno'Jt can change the stamp of nature, 

And either curb tlie devil or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. Once more, good night ! 
And wlieii you are desirous to be bless’d. 

I’ll blessing beg of you. — For this same lord, 

[l\nnthti' to Pohnnis. 

I do repent. But heaven bath plenN’d it so, — 

To pnnisli me witli thi.<i, and this with me, 

That I must he their scourge and mini.ster. 

1 will hotow him, and will answer w'ell 
The deatli T gave him. So, again, good niglit ! — 

I must l)e cruel, only to he kind : 

Thus bad liegins, and worse remains heliind. — 

But one word more, good lady. 

Queen. W liat shall 1 do ? 

,Hani. Not tins, by up means, that I hid you do: 
Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed ; 

Pinch wanton on your cheek ; call \ou. Ins mouse'' ; 
And let him, fur a jiair of reechyt kisses, 

Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d lingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, 
j That 1 essentially am not in madness, 

But mad m craft. ’I’were good, you let him know : 
For who, tliat’s but a queen, fair, sober, wise, 

Would from a paddockj, from a bat, a gib§, 

Such dear concernings hide ? who w'ould do so ? 

No, in despite of sense, and secrecy, 

Unpeg the basket on the house’s top. 

Let the birds Hy ; and, like the famous ape, 

To try conclusionsjj, in the basket creep. 

And break your own neck down. 

Queen. Be tliou assur’d, if words lie made of 
breath, 

And breath of life, 1 have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 

Ham. I must to England ; you know that.^ 
Queen. Alack, 

T had forgot ; 'tis so concluded on. 

HfWf. There’s letters seal’d : and my tw'o school- 
fellows, — 

Whom I will trust, as I will adders fang’dlT, — 

They bear the mandate ; they must sweep my way. 
And marshal me to knavery. Let it work ; 

I’or ’tis the sport, to have the engineer 

Hoist with his own petar^* ; and it shall go hard. 

But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

I And blow them at the moon. O, ’tis most sweet. 
When in one line two crafts directly meet. — 

I This man shall set me packing. 

I’ll lug the guts into tlie neighbour room: — 

A. terra nf fndearmciit. t Steaming with heat. 
t Toad. h Cat. Ij flxpcriments. ^ Hav||K their teethe 
** Blown up with his own mortar. ^ 
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Mother, good night. — Indeed, lliis connsellor 
Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, 

Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 

Come, sir, to drHW toward an end with you 
Good night, mother. 

[Efcimt bcveratl^; Hamlet dragging in Pulonius. 

ACT IV. SCENE 1. 

The same. 

linger Kinp^ Queen, Eosnicrantz, and Guildemtern. 
Kni^. There’s matter m these sighs ; these pro- 
found heaves : 

You must translate: ’lis fit we understand them : 

IS your son ? 

Q' ‘Til. Hestow this ]'liu;c on us a little while. — 

[ I'o liosencruniz and Oiuldcu dtni, who go out. 
Ail, Jij\ good lord, what Inue 1 seen tu-night ! 

/\ /////. Vv hat, (»eri rude How does Hamlet ? 
Quiin. ]M:'d as th sea, and wind, when both 
eciiitend 

VVI.ich is the inuhtier. In his lawless fit, 
ili'hi id tlie ai’i'aS hearing sornetlung stir, 

[lijj.s o it his rapier, ene'i, A rs:l ! a rat ! 

\»'fl, lu tl.i-j hrui.iis'i iipprelu/.isioii, kills 
1 e i ]' e«>(.*d o'd luau. 

htnif. lieavy thed ! 

L ; ad hern so wi h us, h.al we hff;n there: 

H.is libci'ty IS lull of ihuMts to all ; 

‘i’.* you \oui^eIf, to us, to every one. 

Al..^ ! lio'\ sh.ll this bloody deed be answerM ? 

It Mill bf h'ld to i.s, wln''(‘ jiroMdeiieo 
Sh'> Id h'ne kept short, restraiii’d, and ov.* of lyuint’ , 
Thi-^ ui.’d \oiir ^ mail : but, su inucfi was our love 
\\ e w< ’dd" not understand what was most lit ; 

Ivjt, iike the ow’iier of a foul disease. 

To l.eop 1 ^ from duuL’iiig, let it feed 

i> < a on tlie pith of life here is be gone } . 

Qiotn. T(j draw apart the body he hath kill’d : j 
fJ’er v. horn his very inaduess, like &unie ore, 

Among a miiieralt of metals base, 

bhows itself pure; he weej s lor what is done. 

King. U, C/cnn de, eoine away 1 
The sun no ..ooiier shall the inoiuiiains touch. 

But we will ship him hence : and this Mle deed 
c must, with all our majesty and skill, 

Boih counteiianee and excuse. — Ho ! Guilderislern ! 

Enter Kosencranlz and Guildenstern. 

Friends both, go join you with some further aid : 
Hamlet in madness liath Poloiiiifc slam, 

And from Ids mother’s closet lialh he dragg’d him : 
Go, seek him out ; speak fair, and bring ilie body 
Into the chapel. I pray you, haste in this. 

\^Extunt Ros. and Guil. 

Come, Gertrude, we’ll call up our wisest friends ; 

And let them know, both what we mean to do, 

And what’s untimely done; so, haply, slander,— 
Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter. 

As level as the cannon to his blanks, 

Transports his poistm’d shot, — may miss our name. 
And hit the wouiidless air. — O come away ! 

My soul is full of discord, and dismay. [Exeunt. 

* Coicpauiy. t Mine. t Mark. 
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I SCENE JI. 

A not her Room in the same. 

Enter Hamlet. 

I 

I Hum. Safely slowed. — [Ros. S^c. within. 

j Hiiiiilpt ! lord Hamlet !] But soft ! — what noise 
: who calls on Hamlet ! O, here they come. 

Euler Rosencj'untz and G uildenstern. 

Ros. What have }ou done, my lord, with the 
dead body \ 

Ham. Coinponiulcd it with dust, whereto ’tis kin. 
ill/*. Teii us vviiere ’ti> ; that we may take it 
j thence, 

j And bear it to the chapel. 

J Hum. J>o not beliexe it. 
ii'us. Believe wliat i 

Ham. That 1 can keep your counsel, and not 
mine own. Besides, to be deniiinded o/ a ‘Sponge J 
— w liat rephcalioii should be made by the son of a 
king \ 

Ro». Take you me for a sponge, my lonl ? 

Ham. Ay, sir; that soaks up l!ie king’s counte- 
nance, his rev.ar.ls, his anlhoritks. But suih ofti^p 
I ctTs do the king best service in the end; he keeps 
Uicm, ItJ.e an at e, m the corner of his jaw: first 
iiionihed to be last swallowed ; w lien he luvds whiit 
you liuve cleaned, it is but squeezing you, and, 
spoiiec, you skidl l)e dry ULrain. 

Ron. 1 undeTstiuid you not, rny lord. 

Uam. 1 am glad oi it ; A knavish speech sleeps 
in a foolish car. 

lios. A]> lord, you must tell us where the body 
IS, and go with ii> to the knr^. 

Ham. The body' is with die ki ley but the king is 

not with the body. T'lie ki" ; is a t iii^ 

Gad. A tiiinc, riy low. ^ 

Hunt. (.)f notnnig ; br.* g me to him. Hide fox, 
iiJiii uU ujttr [iirt’tfw/. 

sci’m; in. 

AholUr Room in the same. 

Enter King, attended. 

King. I liavf sent to .seek, him, and to find the 
body. 

How dangerous is it, tlait this man goes loo.se ? 

Vet must not we pul the strong law on him : 

He’s lov’d of live distracted mulUludc, 

\\ ho like not in their judgment, but their eyes : 

And, when- Tis so, the oliender’s scourge is weigh’d, 
But never tlie ofltiice. To bear all smooth and even. 
This sudden sending him aw'ay must seem 
Deliberate pause. Diseases, despemte grown, 

By desperate appliance are reiievt'd. 

Enter Rn^uicrantz. 

Or not at all. — How now ? wbat hath befallen ? 

Ros. vv here tlie dead body is bestow’d, my lord. 
Wo cannot get from him. 

King, but where is he * 

Jtios. \\ iihout, my lord ; guarded, to know your 
pleasure. 

King, bring him before us. 

Hot. Ho, Guildenstern ! bring in my lord. 

* A sport amouK childreii. 
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Enter liamht and Giiildenstern. 

King. Kow, ilaniiet, here’s Polonius? 

Ham. At supper. 

King. At supper t W here ? 

Ham. IV ot where he eats, but where he is eaten ; 
a certain convocation of politick worms are e’en at 
him. Your worm is >oi'r only emperor for diet : we 
fat all creatures else, to fat us ; and we fat ourselves 
for maggots. Your lat king, and your lean beggar, 
is but variable service ; two dishes, but to one table; 
that’s tlie end. 

King. Alas, alas ! 

Ham. A man may fish with tlie worm that hath 
eat of i, l;ing ; and eat of the fish that hath fed of that 
worm. 

Ki} g. Vv'hat dost thou mean by this ? 

Hum. Nothing, but to show you how a king may 
go a progress through the guts of a beggar. 

King. \\ heie is F'oloniiis ? 

Ham. In hea\en ; send thither to see: if your 
messencer find him not there, seek him I’the other 
place yourself, hut, indeed, if \oi] find him not 
♦within this month, )ou shall nose Inm as \on go up 
the stairs into the lobby. 

King. Go seek him there. [ To Rome Attendants. 

Ham. lie will slay till you come. 

[ 7'Jj amt . i ttcndants. 

King. Hamlet, this deed, for thine e‘'pcTial saletv , — 
Which we do tender, as we dearly gra ve 
Eor that which thou hast done, — iiiu.-st send thee 
hen'^-e 

With fiery quickne^^s. Therefore jirepare thyself; 
Thebaik is ready, and the wind at help*^, 

The associates lend, and evtiy thing is bent 
For England.^ 

Hum. Eoftlngland ? 

King. Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good. 

King. So IS it, if thou knew’st our purposes. 

Ham. I see a ( herub, that see s ihciii . — hut, come ; 
for England ! — Farewell, dear mother. 

King. Thy loving father, Hamlet, 

Harn. My mother : h ather and mother is man and 
wife ; man and wife is one flesh ; and so, my mother. 
Come, for England. 

King. Follow him at fool ; tempt him with speed 
aboard ; 

Delay it not, I’ll have him hence to niglit; 

Away, for every thing is seal’d and done 

That else leans on the aftair. Pray you, make haste. 

[Exeunt Uos. and Guil. 
And, England, if my love-thou hold’s! at aught, 

(As my great power thereof may give thee sense ; 
Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 
After the ] Danish sword, and lliy free awe 
Pays homage to us,} thou may’sl not coldly setf 
Our sovereign process; which imports at full, 

By letters conjuring to that eflect, 

The present deatli of Hamlet. Do it, England ; 

For like tlie hectick in iny blood he rages. 

And thou must cure me. Till J know ’tis done, 
liowe’er my haps, my joys will ne’er htgin. 

[Exit. 

* Favorable. ^ Value, estimate. 


SCENE IV. 

A Tlain in Denmark. 

Enter Fortinbrusy and forces, marc/iing. 

For. Go, captain, from me greet the Danish 
king; 

Tell him, that by his licence, Fortinbras 
Craves the convevance of u promis’d march 
Over hi> kingdom. You know the rendezvous, 

If that his majesty would aught with us, 

We >l»all expicss our duly in his eye*. 

And let him know so. 

Cap. 1 will do’t my lo.d. 

Ear. I io suflK on . 

[Ejeunt Fortinbras and Forces. 
Enter Hamlet, li'^incrunlz, G uUdemdern, ^c. 
Ham. Good sir, who.se powerst are these i 
Cap. They are of Norway, sir. 

Ham. How ])urpos’d, sir, 

I pray you ? 

Cap. Against some part of Poland. 

Hum. \\ ho 
Cominands them, sir * 

Cap. The nephew to old Norway, Fortiubias. 
Hum. Goes it against the main of Poland, sir. 

Or for some frontier ' 

Cap. TitjIv to speak, "Sir, and with no addition, 
^^*e go to gum a little pateh of ground. 

That hath in it no profit bnt the name. 

To pn\ five ducats, h\e, I v^ould not farm it ; 

Nor will It \ield to Norway, or the Pole, 

A ninktr rate, should it he sold in fee. 

Ham. \^ h> then ihePolackJ never will defend h. 
Cap. Yes, ’ii.s already garrison’d. 

Hum. Two thousand souls, and tw'enty thousand 
ducats, 

Will not debate the question of this straw : 

This iht; imposihume of much wealth and peace : 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies. — I huinbU thunk \ou, sir. 

Cap. (iod be wi'you, sir. Captain. 

}\o.s. W ill’t please jou go, my lord * 

Ham. 1 will be with vou straight, (io a little be- 
fore. [Ejiaint Ro 6. and Guil. 

How all occasions do inform again>t me, 

And spur iny dull reveut’e ! U 1ml is n man, 

Jf his chief gorxl, and market^ of Ins tune, 

Be but to sleep, and feed ? a beast, no more. 

Sure, he, that made u*. with such larue discourse ||. 
looking before, and after, ga\e ii.s not 
Dial capability and^odJike reason 
To fust^l in us unus’d. Now , whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some cniveir ''' scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, — 

A thought, which, quarter’d, hath but one purl w isdom. 
And, ever, three parts coward, — 1 do not know 
W hy yet 1 live to say. This thing’s to do ; 

Sitiill 1 have cause, and will, and strength, and 
means, 

To do’t. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me : 

itness, this army of !>uth mass, uiid charge, 

Led by a delicate and lender prince ; 

* Presence, t Forces. t Polander. 

t Profit, u Power of comprehension. ^ Grow mouldy. 

** Cowardly. ft Since. 
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Whose spirit, with divine ambition puflPd, 

Makes mouths at the invisible event; 

Exposincf what is mortal, and unsure, 

To all that fortune, death, and dnn!?ev, dare, 

Even for an egfc-shell. Ilip^htly to be fjreat, 

Is, not to stir without jp’eat anniment ; 

But greatly to find nuarrel in a straw, 

W hen honour’s at the stake. How stand I then. 
That have a father kill’d, a mother stained. 
Excitements of my reason, and my blood, 

And let all sleep ? while, to my shame, 1 see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men. 

That, for a fantasy, and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds : fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 

Which is not tomb enoutih, and continent. 

To hide the slain ? — O, from this time forth. 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing uoiih ! 

[ Rrit. 

SCENE V. 

Elsinore. A Hiunn in the Cnstlc. 


Enter Queen and Horatio. 

Queen, 1 will not speak with her. 

Ilor. She is importunate ; indeed, distract ; 

Her mood will nee^ds be pitied. 

Queen. What would she have’ 

Hor. She speaks much of her father ; says, she 
hears 

There’s tiicks i’ the woild ; and hems, and beats her 
heart ; 

Spurns u-u .ously at straws : speaks things in doubt. 
That carry but iuilf sense : fier speech is nothing, 

Yet tl.e unshaped use of it doth move 
The heaiers to collection ; they aim"^ at it. 

And botch the words up fit to their own thousrhts ; 

hich,as her winks, and nods, and gestures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think, there mijhlhe thought. 
Thou gh nothing sure, yet mucli unhappily. 

Queen. ’Twere good, she w'cre .spoken with ; for 
she may strew 

Dangerous conjectures in ill breeding minds ; 

Let her co' ’em. [ Exit Horatio. 

'fo my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is. 

Each toy t seems proU>giie to some great amiss : 

So full of artless jealou.sy is guilt. 

It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 

Re-enter Horatio, with Ophelia. 

Oph. Where is the beauteous majesty of Den- 
mark ? 

Queen. How now, Ophelia ? 

Oph. ilow should I your true love know 
From another one ? 

By his cockle hat and staff. 

And his sandal shoonj. \ Singing, 

Queen. Alas, sweet lady, what imports this song ? 
Oph. Say you ? nay, pray you, mark. 

He is dead and gone, lady, [Sings. 

He is dead and gone ; 

At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone. 

O, ho ! 

Queen, Nay, but Ophelia, 

* Guess. t IMfle. t Shoe. 


Oph. Pray you, mark. 

White his shroud as the mountain snow. 

[Sings. 

Enter King. 

Queen. Alas, look here, my lord. 

Oph. Larded* all with sweet flowers ; 

Which bewept to the grave did go. 

With true-love showers. 

King. How do you, pretty lady ? 

Oph. Well, God’ieldf you ! They say, the owl 
was a baker’h dau; 2 liter. Lord, we know what we 
are, but know not what we may be. God be at your 
table ! 

King. Conceit upon her father. 

Oph. Pray, let us have no words of this ; but 
when they ask you, what it means, say you this : 
Good morrow , ’tis Saint V' aleutine’s day, 

All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window, 

To be your Valentine. 

King. Pretty ()j»belia ! 
lIow long hath she been thus ? 

Oph. 1 hope, all will be well. We must be pa- 
tient : but I cannot choose but weep, to think, they 
should lay him i’ tlie cold ground. My brother shall 
know of it, and so I thank you for yourgood counsel. 
Come, my coach ! (rood night, ladies ; good night, 
sweet ladies : good night, good night. [ Exit. 

King. Follow her close! give Iier good watch, 
1 pray you. [ Eiit Horatio. 

O ! this is the poison of deep grief ; it spii.igs 
All from her father’s deatli. And uow' behold, 

O Gertrude, Gertrude, 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 

But in battalions ! First, her fatlier slain ; 

Next, your son gone ; and he most violent autlior 
Of his ow n just renn>ve. The people muddied. 

Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts and whis- 
pers. 

For good Polonius’ death ; and we have done but 
greenlyt, 

In hugger-mugger§ to inter him. Poor Ophelia 
Divided from herself, and her fair judgment ; 

Without the which we are pictures, or mere beasts. 
Last, and as much containing as all these. 

Her brotlier is in secret come from France : 

Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clouds, 

And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 
With pestilent speeches of his father’s death ; 

Wherein necessity, of matter beggar’d, 

W’ill notliing stick our person to arraign 
In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this, 

Like to a murdering piece, in many places 
Gives me sufierfluous death ! | A noise toithin. 

Queen. Alack ! what noise is th^? 

Enter a Gentleman. 

King. Attend. 

Where are my Switzers[l ! Let them guard the door : 
What is the matter? 

Gent. Save youraelf, my lord ; 

The ocean, overpeenng of hU listif, 

* Garnished. t Reward, t Without mature judgment. 
I Secretly. H Swiss guards. % Bounds. 
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Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste, 

Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 

O’erbears }ortr oflictrs ! The rabble e^ll him, lord ; 
And, as the world were now but to begin, 

Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 

The !£itiliers and props of every word, 

'J’liey cn*, Ch.oose we ; Laertes shall Idc king ! 

Caps, lijind^, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, 
J.;.C‘’ies i*>ial) be king, Laertes king ! 

Queen. How cheerfully on the false trail* they 
ciy ! 

0, this is counterf you false Danish dogs. 

Kin^. Tlie doors arc broke. [^Snise %cithin. 

Knter JLuerteHy inueJ ; Duties J'olloirin^. 
lAter. \Vhere is this king? — Sirs, stand you all 
without. 

Dim. No, let’s come in. 

Jjier. 1 pray vo’’., gi\e me leave. 

Dun. We will, we will. 

[ Then retire irithout the door. 
Lacr. 1 tliank you: — keep the door. — O thou 
vile king. 

Give me my father. 

Queen. Calmly, rood Laertes. 

Laer. That drop of blood, that’s calm, proclaims 
me bastard ; 

Cries cuckold, to my father : brands the harlot 
Even here, between the chaste uusmircliedj brow 
Of my true mother. 

King. What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so ciant-like i — 

Let him go, Gertrude ; do not fear our person ; 
There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 

That treason can but peep to what it w'ould. 

Acts little of his will. — Tell me, Laertes, 

"Why thou art tlius incens’d. — Let him go, Gertrude; — 
Speak, m?tn. 

Laer. >\’here is my father ? 

King. Dead. 

Queen. But not by him. 

King. Let him demand his fill. [with : 

Laer. How c^me he dead.' I’ll not be juggled 
To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackest devil I 
Conscience, and grace, to the profoundest pit ! 

1. dare damnation. To this point I stand, — 

That both the worlds I give to negligence, 

Let come what comes ; only I’ll be reveng’d 
Most thoroughly for my father. , 

King. Who shall stay you ? 

Laer. My will, not all the world’s : 

And, for my means, I’ll husband them so well, 

They shall go far with liitle.*^ 

King. Good Laertes, 

If you desire to know the certainty 
Of your dear j[kt]|Br’s death, is’t w rit in your revenge, 
•Djat, sweeptake, you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loser ? 

Lutr. None but his enemies. 

King. Will you know them then ? 

Laer. To his good friends thus wide I’ll ope roy 
arms ; 

* Scent. t Hounds ran counter, when they trace 

the scent hadtwards. t Clean, undeflled. 
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And like the kind life-rendering pelican, 

Rapast them with my blood. 

King. \V hy, now you speak 
Like a good child, and a true gentleman. 

That 1 am guiltless of your father’s death. 

And am most sensibly in grief for it, 

It shall as level to your judgment ’pear*, 

. As day dues to your eye. 

Dunes. [ If iV/ffV/.] Let her come in. 

Lutr. Ilovv now J w hat noise is that ? 

Enter Ophelia, Jantasticalh/ dressd with Straws and 
Ftmeers. 

j () heat, diy* up my brains I tears seven times sjdt, 

I liurn out the sense and virtue of mine eye! — 

I»v heaven, thy madness shall be paid witli weight. 
Till our scale tuni the beam. O rose of May ! 

Dear maid , kind sister, sweet Ophelia ! 

O heavens ! is’t possible, a young maid’s wits 
Sliould be as mortal as an old man’s life ? 

Nature is finef in love; and, where ’tis fine. 

It sends some precious instance of itself 
Aker the thing it loves. 

Oph. They bore liim barelac’d on the bier ; 

Hey no nonny, nonny hey nonny : 

And in his grave rained many a tear; — 
Fare ytm well, my dove ! 

JMtr. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade 
revenge, 

It co’dd not move thus. • 


Oph. \ oil must sing, Down-a-down, an you call 
liiiii a-do\vn-a. O, how ilie wheelj becomes it! It is 
the faNe steward, that stole Ins master s daughter. 

Lacr. This nothing’s mo.re than matter. 

Oph. There’s rosemary, th it’s for remembrance ; 
pray von, love, rerneiuber ; and there is pansies, tiial’s 
ior thoughts. 

lAier. A document in madness ; thoughts and n»- 
membrance fitted. 

Oph. There’s fennel for you, and columbines: 
— there’s rue for you ; and here’s some for me : — we 
may call it, herb of grace o’Sundays : — you may 
wear your rue w iih u difference^. — There’s u daisy : 
— I would give you some violets ; but they withered 
all, when iny father died : — they say, he made a 
good end, 

For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy, — 

[ Sings. 

Laer. Thought 1| and affliction, passion, hell 
itself, 

She turns to favour, and to preltiness. 

Oph. And will he not come again ? [Sings. 
And will he not come again ? 

No, no, he is dead, 

< ;o to thy death-bod, 

He never will come again. 

His beard was as white as snow, 

All flaxen was his poll : 

He is gone, he is gone, 

And we cast away moan ; 

God 'a mercy on his soul ! 

* Appear. t Sahtle, delicate. t Tlie burthen. 

§ t. e. By its Sunday name, herb of grace** nine is nenMr * 
rue, z. e. sorrow. | Melancholy. ' 
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And of all Christian souls ! I pray God. God be 
wi' you ! [ Ophelia 

Laer. Do you see this, O God ? 

Kirtg, Laertes, I must commune with your grief 
Or vou deny me right. Go but apart, 

Mal<e choice of whom your wisest, friends you will, 
And they shall hear and judge ^twixt you and me : 

If by direct or by collateral hand 

They find us touch’d, we will our kincrdom give. 

Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours. 

To you in satisfaction ; but, if not, 

Be vou content to lend your patience to us, 

And we shall jointly labour witli your soul 
To "ive it due content. 

7.. tr. this be so ; 

Ill's means of death, liis obscure funeral, — 

]S'o trophy, ^word, nor hatclunent, o’er his bones, 

Ko noble rile, nor formal ostentation, — 

to be heard, as ’iwero from heaven to earth. 

Til t 1 must call’t in question. 

Kn)u. So jou shall ; 

And hi silt- f'uce is, let the great axe fall. 

1 pray }o <, with me. [Ercinit 

sci\r vr. 

IvHun in the 

K itir Jl-n‘tifio atiil u iSV wint, 

If.tr, W h M*e they, that \vo' id spuik uith me ? 

Sur. S iU/KS, sir ; 

I'hey s.-\, the;^ liave letters for you. 

Hor ^.et them come in, — 

[K it Sc/'vaiit. 

T do not know from what of llie \,orld 
I ohouid be greeted, if not from lord liamlet. 

Enter Sailors. 

1 Sail. God bless you, sir. 

/for. Let him bless thee too. 

1 Sa/l. He shall, sir, an’t please him. Tliere’s a 
letter for you, sir : it comes from the ambassador 
that was bound for England ; if your name be 
Horatio, as I am let to know it is. 

/for. [Reads.^ Horatio, when thou shalt have 
overlooked this, give these fellow's some means to the 
king ; they have letters for him. Ere we were two 
days old at sea, a pirjtte of very w'arlike a]3pointment 
gave us chacc. Finding ourselves too slow of sail, 
we put on a compelled valour ; and in the grapple 1 
boarded them : on the instant, they get clear of our 
ship ; so I alone became their prisoner. I’hey have 
dealt with me like thieves of mercy ; but they knew 
what they did ; I am to do a good turn for tliem. 
Let the king have the letters I have sent ; and re- 
pair thou to me witli as much haste as ihou would’st 
fiy death. I have words to speak in thine ear, will 
make thee dumb ; yet are they much too light for the 
bore of the matter. These good fellows wdll bring 
thee where I am. Rosencrantz and Guildenstem 
hold their course for England : ’ of them I have much 
fo tell thee. Farewell. 

He that thou knowest thine, Hamlet. 
Come, I will give you way for these your letters ; 
And do’t the speedier, that you may direct me 
To him fi'om whom you brought them. [Exeunt. 


SCENE vir. 

Another Room in the same. 

Enter King and Laertes. 

King. Now musl your conscience my acquittance 
seal, 

And you must put me in your heart for friend ; 

Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 

I'hut he, winch hath your noble father slain. 

Pursu’d my life. 

Laer. it well appears. — But tell me. 

Why you proceeded not against these feats. 

So crimeful and so capital in nature. 

As by your safely, greatness, wisdom, all things 
eSj, 

Yon 111 li.dy were stirr’d np. 

K ng. (), i'ur two special reasons ; 

\Miicii in*:\ 10 > 011 , pcihaps, ‘seeai much unsinew’d* 
But }L\ to me they are strong. The queen, his 
niolher, 

Javes aln.ost by bis looks ; and for myself, 

(.My vnino, or my plague, be it eiiher which,) 

S!ie is conjunctive 1o my life and soul, 

That, as the siar nio\es noi but in his sphere, 

I (‘onld not but by her. The other motive, 

\\ h> to u publick c‘ount I might not go, 

Js, the great love the general ^lenderf hear him : 

M Iio, dipping all his faults in their affection, 

'I'oilv like the spriivj]; that turneth wood to stone, 
CoTi\ert his gyves§ to graces ; so th-Jt my arrows, 
IVo sli'.litly timber’d for so loud a wind, 

W ould ha\e reverted to my bow again, 

And not where I had aim’d them. 

Larr. And so have 1 a noble father lost ; 

A sister driven into desperate terms ; 

W hose worth, if praises may go back again. 

Stood c]uillenj,er on inoiinl of all the age 
For her perfecnoiLs : — but my revenge will come. 
King. Break not your sleeps for that ; you must 
; not think, 

That we are made of stuff’ so flat and dull, 

That we can let our beard be shook with danger. 

And think it pastime. You shortly shall hear more^ 
I loved your father, and we love ourself; 

And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine, — 

How now’ ? what news ? 

Enter a ^lessenger. 

Mess. I,etters, my lord, from Hamlet : 
llns to yoi.r majesty ; tins to the queen. 

King. From Hamlet ! who brought then^ ? 

Mess. Sailors, my lord, they say ; I saw them 
not ; 

Tliey were given me by Claudio, he receiv’d them 
Of him that brought them. 

King. Laertes, you shall hear them : — 

Leave us. [Exit Messenger, 

[Rea4ls.^ Higl' and mighty, you shall know', 1 am 
set naked on your kingdom. To-morrow shall I beg 
leave to see your kingly eyes : when I shall, first ask- 
ing your pardon thereunto, recount the occasion of 
my sudden and more strange return, liamlet. 

* Deprived of strength. t Common peofAe. 

t A petrifying spring. i Chains. 
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What should this mean! Are all the rest come 
back ? 

Or is it some abuse, and no such thing ? 
lM€r. Know you the hand? 

Tis Hamlet’s character. Naked , — 

And, in a postscript here, he says, alone ; 

Can you advi'^e me ? 

Laer. I am lost in it, my lord. But let him come; 
It warms the very sickness in my heart, 

That I shall live and tell him to his teeth, 

Thus diddest thou. 

King. If it be so, Laertes, 

As how should it be so ? how otherw'ise ? — 

M ill you be rul’d by me ? 

Laer. Ay, tny lord ; 

So you will not o’er-rule me to a peace. 

King. To thine own peace. If he be now re- 
turn’d, — 

As checking* at his voyage, and that he means 
No more to undertake it, — I will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 

Under the which he shall not choose but fell : 

And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe ; 
But even his mother shall uncharge the practice, 

And call it, accident. 

Laer. My lord, I will be rul’d ; 

The rather, if you could devise it so, 

That I might be the organ. 

King. It falls ri^ht. 

You have been talk’d of since your travel much. 

And that in Hamlet’s hearino, for a quality 
Wherein, they say, you shine : your sum of parts 
Did not together pluck such envy from him, 

As did that one ; and that, m my regard. 

Of the unworthiest siegef. 

Laer. What part is that, my lord ? 

King. A very' ribband in the cap of youth, 

Yet needful loo ; for youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears. 

Than settled age his sables, and his weeds, 

Importing health and graveness. — Two months since. 
Here w'as a gentleman of Normandy, — 

I have seen myself, and serv’d against the French, 
And they can well on horseback : but this gallant 
Had witchcraft iii’t ; he grew unto his seat ; 

And to such wond’rous doing brought his horse. 

As he had been incorps’d and demi-natur’d 
With the brave beast : so far he topp’d my thought. 
That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks. 

Come short of what he did. 

Laer. A Norman, w-as’t? 

King, A Norman. 

Laer. Upon my life, Lamord. 

King. The very same. 

Laer. I know him well : he is the brooch}, in- 
deed, 

And gem of all the nation. 

King. He made confession of you ; 

And gave you such a masteily report. 

For art and exercise in your aefence§. 

And for your rapier most especial, 

Hiat he cried out, ’twould be a sight indeed, 

* Objectinip ta t Place. t Ormuaent. 

» Sctancc or deieiice, i. e. loociiiff. 


If one could match you : the scrimers* of their nation, 
He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye. 

If you oppos’d them. Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy. 

That he could nothing do, but wish and beg 
Your sudden coming o’er, to play with you. 

Now, out of this, — 

Laer, What out of this, my lord I 

King. Laertes, was your father dear to you ? 

Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 

A face without a heart I 
jMer. Why ask you this ? 

Ktng. Not that I think, you did not love your 
falher ; 

But that I know, love is begun by time ; 

And that I see, in pa.^sages of prooff. 

Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 

There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick, or snuff, that will abate it ; 

And nothing is at ii like goodne®** still ; 

For goodness, growing to a piurisy. 

Dies in his own too-much. That we would do, 

W'e should do when we would : for this changes. 

And hath abatements and delays as many. 

As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 

And then this should is like a spendthrift sigh, 

That hurts by easing. But, to the quick o’tfie ulcer : 
Hamlet comes back. What would you undertake. 

To show yourself in deed your father’s son 
More than in words f 

Laer. To cut his throat i'the church. 

King. No place, indeed, should murder sanc- 
tuarize ; 

Revenge should have no bounds. But, good Laertes, 
Will you do this, keep close within your chamber ; 
Hamlet, return’d, shall know you are come home: 
W'e’Il put on tliose shall praise your excellence. 

And set a double varnish on the fame 
Die Frenchman gave you; bring you, in fine, to- 
gellier, 

And wager o’er your heads : he being remiss, 

Most generous and free from all contriving, 

W’^ill not peruse the foils ; so that, with ease, 

Or with a little shufBing, you may choose. 

A sword unbated}, and, in a pass of practice^, 
Requite him for your father. 

Laer. I will do’t : 

And, for the purpose. I’ll anoint my sword. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank, 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it. 

Where it draws blood no cataplasm so rare, 

Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death, 

That is but scratch’d withal : I’ll touch my point 
With this contagion; tliat, if I gall him sligWy, 

It may be death. 

Khtg. further think of this ; 

Weigh, what convenience, both of time and means. 
May fit us to our shape. If this should fail. 

And that our drift look through our bad perform- 
ance, 

Twere b^ter not assay’d : therefore this project 

* Fencers. t Daily experienoea 

t Not blunted as foils are. i Exodae. 
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Should have a back, or second, that might hold, j 
If this should blast in proofs. Soft : — let me see : — | 
We’ll make a solemn wager on your cunningsf, — 1 
I lia’t : 

hen in your motion you are hot and dry, 

(As make your bouts more violent to that end,) 

And that he calls for drink, I’ll have preferr’di him 
A chal'ce Ibr the nonce§ ; whereon but sipping. 

If he by chance escape your venom’d stuck||, 

Our purpose may bold there. But stay, what noise ? 

Enter Queen, 

How now, sweet queen i 

Queen. One woe doth tread upon another’s heel. 
So fust they follow ; — Your sister’s drowm’d, l^ertes. 
0Luer. brown’d! O, where? 

Queen . There is a willow grows nscaunt the brook. 
That show's his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 
Therewith fantastick garlands did slie make 
( )f crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples. 
That liberalll shepherds give a grosser name, 

BuJ our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call tliem : 
There on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
(Clambering to hang, an envious shver broke ; 

hen down her weedy trophies, and herself, 

Fell in the weeping brook . 1 ler clothes spread wide ; 

And, mennaid-like, awhile they bore her up : 

Inch time, >he chanted snatches of old tunes ; 

As one inc.jipable'"'^ of her own distress. 

Or like a croutiire native and indu’d 
ICnto that element : but long it could not be, 

Till that her garments, heavy with their dniik. 

Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

Laer. Alas then, she is drown’d? 

Queer. Drown’d, drown’d. 

Laer. Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbid my tears. But yet 
It is our trick ; Nature her custom holds, 

I.et shame say what it will : when these are gone. 

The w'oman will be outft. — Adieu, my lord I 
1 have a speech of fire, tliat fain would blaze, 

Bui that tii's folly drowns it. [Exit. 

King. Let's follow, Gertrude ; 

How much 1 had to do to calm his rage ! 

Now fear I, this will give it start again ; 

Therefore, let's follow. [Exennt. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 

A Church Yard. 

• 

Enter Two Clownsy with Spades, ^c. 

1 Clo. Is she to be buried in Christian burial, 
that wilfully seeks her own salvation ? 

2 Clo. I tell thee, she is ; tlierefore make her grave 
stTMghtIt : the crowner hatli set on her, and finds it 
Christian burial. 

1 Ch. How can that be, unless she drowned 
herself in her own defence ? 

2 Clo, Why, ’tis found so. 


* firearms sometiiiies burst in proving their strength, 
t i, ( A cup lor the purpose. 

V Thrust. If UcentiouB. ** insensible, 

tt Tears will flow. xt InunediatelT 


1 Clo. It must be se ojffendendo; it cannot be 
else. For here lies the point : If I drown myself 
wittingly, it argues an act : and an act hatli diree 
branches ; it is, to act, to do, and to perform. Argal, 
she drowned herself wittingly. 

2 Clo. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. 

1 Clo. Give me leave. Here lies the water ; 
good : here stands the man ; good : If the man go to 
this water, and drown himself, it is, will he, nill he, 
he goes ; mark you that : but if the water come to 
him, and drown him, he drowns not himself : Argal, 
he, that is not guilty of his own death, shortens not 
his own life. 

2 Ch. But is this law ? 

1 Clo. Ay, marry is’t ; crowner’s-quest law. 

2 Ch. Will you ha’ tlie tmth on’t ? if this had 
not been a gentlewoman she should have been buried 
out of Christian burial. 

1 Ch. Why, there thou say’st : and the more 
pity ; that great folks shall have countenance in this 
world to drown or hang themselves more than their 
even’’* Christian. Come, my spade. Tiiere is no an- 
cient gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers, and grave- 
makers ; they hold up Adam's profession. 

2 Ch. VVas he a gentleman ? 

1 Clo. He was the first that ever bore arms. 

2 Ch. Why, he had none. 

1 Ch. What, art a heathen ? How dost thou 

understand the scripture ? The scripture says, Adam 
digged. Could he dig without arms ? I’ll put ano- 
ther question to thee : if thou aiiswerest me not to 
the purpose, confess thyself 

2 Ch. Go to. 

1 Ch. What is he, that builds stronger than 
either the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter ? 

2 Ch. The gallows-maker ; for that frame out- 
lives a thousand tenants. 

1 Ch. I like thy wit well, in good faith ; the 
gallow's does well. But how does it well ? it does 
well to those that do ill : now thou dost ill, to say, 
the gallows is built stronger than the church ; argal, 
the gallows may do well to thee. To't again ; come. 

2 Col. Who builds stronger than a mason, a 
shipwright, or a carpenter ? 

1 Ch. Ay, tell me that, and unyokef. 

2 Ch. Marr}', now I can tell. 

1 Ch. To’t. 

2 Ch. Mass, I cannot tell. 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio, at a distance. 

1 Ch. Cudgel thy brains no more about it ; for 
your dull ass will not mend hb pace with beating : 
and, when you are asked this question next, say, a 
grave-maker ; the houses that he makes, last till 
doomsday. Go, get thee to Yuughan and fetch me a 
stoup of liquor. [Exit 2 Clown, 

1 CUnm digs, and sings. 

In youth, when I did love, did love|, 
Methought, it was very sweet. 

To contract, O, the time, for, ah, my behove 
O, methought, there was nothing meet. 

Ham. lias this fellow no feeling of his business ! 
be sings at grave-makiug. 

• Fellow. t Give over. 

t The eoBr entire la printed in Percy's Reliques of ancient 
EngUah Poetry, voL 1. It was written by Lunt Vaiuc. 
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Hor. Custom hath made it in mm a property of Ham. lliou dost lie in t, to be in t, and say it is 
easiness. | thine : *iis for the dead, not for the quick ; there- 

Hum. Tis e’en so : the hand of little employ- fore thou liest. 


men! hath the daintier sense, 

1 Ltv. But age, with his stealing- steps. 

Hath clau ’d me in his clutch. 

And hath shi’)ped me into the land. 

As if I had never been such. 

[ Throws up a scull. 

Hum. That scull had a toii^e in it, and could 
SMig once. How the knave jowls it to the ground, as 
if if were Cain’s jaw-bone, that did the tirsi murder ! 
This miaht be the pate of a i^olitinan, which this ass 
now o’er -reaches ; one that would circumvent God, 
mijht It not } 

Hor. It might, my lord. 

Haw. Or of a courtier ; which would «5ay, Good- 
morrow^ sweet lord ! How doif thou, ^ood lord t 
This might be my lord such-a-one, that pmised my 
lord such a-one’s horse, when he incant to beg ii ; 
might it not i 

Hor. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. \\ h}, e'en so ; and now my lady Worm’s 
chapiess, and knocked about the mazzard with a 
sexton’s spade. Here’s fine re\olution, an we liad 
the trick to sec’t. Did the^e bones cost no more the 
breeding, but to play at loggats*^, witli tliem ? mine | 
ache to think on’t. 

1 CLo. A pick-axe, and a spade, a spade, "A. 
For — and a slirouding sheet : 

O, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 

[ Throws up a scull . 

Ham. There’s another. Why may not that he 
the sfjull of a lawyer ? VV here be his quidditsf now, 
his quillet.s't, Jus cases, his tenures and hss tricks ! 
why does he sufier this rude kinne now to knock him 
about the sconce§ with a dirty shovel, ami will not 
tell him ofliis action of battery t llunipli ! Tin* fel- 
low might be in’s tune a gTcnt buver oi land, with hL 
statutes, his recognizances, his fines, his double vouch- 
ers, his recoveries. Is this the fine of his lines, and tin* 
recov'eiy of his recoveries, to ha'.e lii^ fine pate full of 
fine dirt f wili his vouchers vouch him no inoieoihis 
^mrehases, and double ones too, than the length and 
bread til of a pair of indenture ? llie very convey- 
ances of his lands will hardly lie in this box ; and 
must tlier inheritor himself have no more f ha ? 

Hor. Not a jot more, my lord. 

Hi?n. Is not parchment made of slieep-skins ? 

Hor. Ay, my lord, and of calves-skins too. 

Ham. They are slieep,, and calves, wliich seek 
out assurance in that. 1 will speak to this fellow : — 
Whose grave’s tl is, sirrah ? 

1 do. Mine, sir. — 

O, a pit of clay for to be made [.SVw^s. 

For such a guest is meet. 

Hum. I think it be thine, indeed, for thou liest 
in’t. 

1 Clo. You lie out on’t, sir, and therefore it is 
not yours : for my j art, I do not he in'i, yet ii is 
iniiie. 


1 Clo. ’Tis a quick lie, sir ; 'twill away again, 
from me to you. 

Hum. \\ hut man dost thou dig it for ? 

1 Clo. 1 or no man, sir. ^ 

Ham. hat woman then } 

1 Clo. For none neitlier. 

Ham. \Mio is to be buried in’t ? 

1 C/o. One, that w'as a woman, sir ; but, rest 
her sou!, s’ne’s dead. 

Hum. liow absolute the knave is ! we m >t 
sjieuk by the card ■ or equivocation will undo ns. .‘iy 
the lord, Horatio, these three years 1 liuve l..keii note 
of it; the ‘.IV, e is grown so picked f, that ll.e too ^f 
the peasant conies so near the heel of the courtier, ^ 
j galls his kibo. — llo'.v long hast t'aou been a grave- 
! maker ? 

; 1 Clo. or all tlie days i’thc year, I came to’t that 

j day tlnit our last km^ Hamlet ove.'came Furtiiibras. 
T/am. How long’s that since 
1 Clo. Cannot \oa tcil that? every fool can tell 
I that. It vvas that very day tiial young Hamlet was 
i born : he that is mad, and sent into England. 

I Hiou. Ay, marry, why vvas he sent into Eiucland ? 

' 1 C/o. iiy, because he wus mad : he shall re- 

cov^er his wits there ; or, if he do not, ’tis no great 
matter there. 

Ham. Why? 

1 L lo. ’Twill not be seen in him there ; there the 
men are as mad as he. 

Ilaoi. How came he mad } 

1 Clo. Very siran-jely, they say. 

Ham. How siraiuely ? 

1 ( fo. ’l ailh, e’en with losing his wits. 

Hum. I pon what ground.^ 

1 Llo. W by, here in Denmark ; I have been sex- 
I ton here, m*an, and boy, tliirty years. 

Hum. How long will a man lie Ttlie earth ere he 
rot ? 

1 Clo. 'Faith, if he be not rotten before he die, 
C.is vve have many corses now a-days, that will scarce 
hold the laying iiu) he will last you some eight year, 
or nine year ; a tanner will last you nine year. 

Ham. W hy he more than another.^ 

1 Clo. \\ hy, sir, his hide is so tanned with bis 
trade, tliat lie will keep out water a great while; and 
your water is a sore decayer of your whoreson dead 
iiody. Here's a scull now hath lain you i’the earth 
thTe<‘-and-lweTity years. 

Ham. M'hosewasit? # 

1 Clo. A mad I'ellow’s it w'as ; 

Whose do you tiiink it was? 

Hum. Nay, 1 know not. 

1 Clo. A pestilence on him for a mad rogue ! he 
poured a flasion of llhenish on my he»ad once, Tliis 
same scull, sirj was Yorick’s scull, the king’s jester. 

H ,m. I'll is ? [ Takes the bctUl. 

1 C7o. li’en that. 

Hum. Alas ! poor Yorick ! — knew him, Ho- 
ratio ; a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy : 


« Ad ancient game played as quoits are at present. 
t tHxbtUUea. i Jfxivolous distmctioiis. h Head. 


* By the compass, or chart of direction* 
iSpruce, attheted. 
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he hath borne me on his back a thousand times ; and 
now, how abhorred in my imagination it is ! my goi^ 
rises at it. Here hung tiiose lips, that I have kissed 
I know not how oft. Where be your gibes now i 
your gambols ? your songs ? your flashes of merriment, 
that were wont to set the table on a roar ? Not one 
now, to mock your own grinning ? quite chap-fallen ? 
Now get you to my lady's chamber, and tell her, let 
her paint an inch thick, to this favour’*' she must come; 
make her laugh at that. — Pr’ythee, Horatio, tell me 
one thing. 

Hot. What’s that my lord ? 

Ham. Dost thou think, Alexander looked o’this 
fashion i’the earth ? 

Hor. E’en so. 

Hum. And smelt so ? pah I 

[ Throws down the scull. 

Hor. E’en so, my lord 

Ham . To what base uses we may return, Horatio ! 
Wiiy may not imagination trace the noble dust of 
Alexander, till he find it stopping a bmighole ! 

Hor. Tweie to consider too curiously, to consi- 
der so. • 

Ham. No, faith, not a jot ; but to follow him 
illicr with modesty enough, and likelihood to lead 
it : As thus ; Alexander died, Alexander was buried, 
Alexander rcturneth to dust ; the dust is earth ; of 
eartli wc inak*' loam : and why of tliat loam, whereto 
be was convened, might they not stop a beer* barrel? 
Imperious f Cousar, dead, and turn’d to clay, • 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 

O, 0 at he earth, whicli kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flawj ! 
But sou ! but soft ! aside Here comes the king. 

Enter Priests, S^c. in Procession ; the corpse of 
Ophelia, Laertes, and mourners following ; King, 
Queen, their trains, ^c. 

The (’ ueen, the courtiers. Who is this they follow ? 
And with such maimed rites§ ! This doth betoken. 
The corse, they follow , du! with desperate hand 
FordoJI its o>vn life. ’Twas of some estatell . 

Couch we i! while, and mark. 

[ Retiring with Horatio. 
Laer. What ceremony else 
Ham. That is Laertes, 

A very noble youth : Mark. 

Laer. What ceremony else ? 

1 Priest. Her obsequies have been as far enlarg’d 
As we have warranty. Her deatli was doubtful ; 
And, but that great command o’eraways the order, 

She should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d 
Till the last trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 
Shards^^, flints, and pebbles, should be thrown on her, 
Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crantsf-f , 

Her maiden strew’-ments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. 

Laer. Must there no more be done ? 

1 Priest. No more be done ! 

We should profane the service of the dead, 


* CoQntenance, complexion. t Imperial. 

t Blast. § Imperfect obsequies. H Undo, destroy, 

f High rank. ** Broken pots or tiles, ft Garlands. ^ 


To sing a requiem^, and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. 

Laer. Lay her i’ the earth ; — 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh. 

May violets spring i —1 tell thee, churlish priest, 

A minist’ring angel shall my sister be. 

When thou best howling. 

Ham. What, the fair Ophelia ! 

Queen. Sweets to the sweet ; farewell ! 

[ Scattering flowers. 
I hop’d, thou should’st have been my Hamlet’s wife ; 
I thouglit, thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid. 
And not have strew ’d thy grave. 

Laer. O, treble woe 
Fall ten limes treble on that cursed head, 

Wiio«.G wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Depriv’d thee of! — Hold off the earth a while, 

Till I have caught her once more in mine arms : ^ 

[Leaps into the grave. 

Now pile your dust upon the quick f and dead ; 

Till of this flat a mountain you have made 
To o’er-top old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olvmpus. 

Ham. [Advancing.] What is he, whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis ? whose phmse of sorrow 
Conjures the wand ’ring stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder- wounded hearers ? this is I, 

Hamlet the Dane. [Leaps into the grave. 

Laer. The devil take thy soul 1 

[Grappling with him. 
Ham. Thou pray’st not well. 

I pr’ythee, take thy fingers from my throat; 

For, though I am not splenetive and rash, 

Yet have I in me something dangerous, 

Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold off thy hand. 
King. Pluck them asunder. 

Queen. Hamlet, Hamlet ! 

All. Gentlemen, 

Hor. Good my lord, be quiet. 

[The Attendants part them, and 
the If come out (f the grave. 
Ham. Why, I will fight with him upon this £eme, 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

Queen. O my son ! what theme? 

Ham. I lov’d Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers. 
C’ould not, with all theg;; quantity of love 
Make up my sum. — What wilt thou do for her ? 
King. O, he is mad, Laertes. 

Queen. For love of God, forbear him. 

Ham. ’Zounds, show me wliat thou’lt do : 
Woul’t weep? woul’ff fight? woul’t fast ? woul’t tear 
thyself? 

Woul’t drink up Esill eat a crocodile ? 

I’ll do’t. — Dost thou come here to whine ? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will I : 

And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us ; till our ground. 

Singeing his pate against the burning zone. 

Make Ossa like a wart ! Nay, an diou’lt mouth, 

I’ll rant as well as thou. 


* A mass for the dead. t Living. 

t Eiael ia vinegar ; but Mr. Steevens conjectures the word 
should be Wtiatl, a river which falls into the Baltic ocean. 
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Queen. This is mere madness : 

And thus a while the fit will work on him ; 

Anon, as patient as the female dove. 

When that her golden couplets are disclos'd*, 

His silence will sit drooping. 

Ham. Hear you, sir ; 

What is the reason that you use me thus ? 

I lov’d you ever. But it is no matter ; 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. 

[EjtiV. 

King. I pray thee, good Horatio, wait upon 
him. — [Rrit Horatio. 

Strengthen your patience in our last night’s speech ; 

\To Laertes. 

We’ll put the matter to the present push — 

Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son. — 
This grave shall have a living monument : 

An hour of quiet shortly shall we see : 

Till then, in patience our proceeding be. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

A Hall in the Castle. 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 

Ham. So much for this, sir : now shall you see the 
other ; — 

You do remember all the circumstance ? 

Hot. Remember it, my lord ? 

Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fight- 
ing. 

That would not let me sleep : methought, I lay 
Worse than the mutinesf in the bilboes J Rashly, 

And prais’d be rashness for it. — Let us know, 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 

When our deep plots do pall§ ; and that should 
teach us. 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends. 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

Hor. That is most certain. 

Ham. Up from ray cabin, 

My sea-gown scarf d about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I to find out them : had my desire ; 

Finger’d their packet : and, in fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again : making so bold. 

My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 

Their grand commission ; where I found Horatio, 

A royal knavery ; an exact command, — 

Lardedjl with many several sorts of reasons, 
Importing Denmark’s health, and England’s too, 

W ith, ho ! such bugsli and gojplins in my life, — ^ 
That, on the supervise**, no leisure bated, 

Ho, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 

My bead should be struck off. 

Hor. Is’t possible ? 

Ham. Here’s the commission ; read it at more 
leisure. 

But wilt thou hear now how I did proceed ? 

Hor. Ay, ’beseech you. 

Ham. Being thus benetted round with villanies, 
Orff 1 could make a prologue to my brains, 

* Hatched. f Mntinem. 

i Fetters and taandcufib brought from Bilboa in Spain. 
b Fail. 11 Garnished. IT Bagbean. 

a* j;(OOlring uver. tt Before. 


They had begun the play : — I sat me down : 

Devis’d a new commission : wrote it fair : 

I once did hold it, as our statists* do, 

A baseness to write fiiir, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning ; but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman's service. Wilt thou know 
The effect of what I wrote ? 

Hor. Ay, good my lord. 

Ham. An earnest conjuration from the king, — 

As England was his faithful tributary ; 

As lo\e between them like the palm might flourish ; 

As peace should still her wheaten garland w*ear. 

And stand a commaf tween their amities ; 

And many such like as’s of great charge, — 

That, on the view and knowing of these contents, 
Without debatement further, more, or less, 

He should the bearers put to sudden dead). 

Not shrivingl time allow’d. 

Ilor liow was this seal’d? 

Ha7J7. Why, even in that wa.s heaven ordinant ; 

I had my father’s signet in my purse, 

W'hicli was the model§ of that Danish .seal : 

Folded the writ up m form of the other ; 

Subscrib'd it ; gave’t the impression ; plac’d it safely 
The changeling never known. Now, the next day 
W’as our sea-fight : and what to this was sequcrit|| 
Thou know St already. 

Hor. So Guildenstem and Rosencrantz go to't. 
Ha?n. ^Vhy, man, they did make love to this em^ 
pIo)Tnent : 

They are not near my conscience ; their defeat 
Does by their owm insinuation grow : 

'Tis dangerous, when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 

Ilor. W hy, what a king is this ! [upon ? 

Hatii. Docs it not, think thee, stand me now' 
He that hath kill'd my king, and whor’d my mother j 
Popp’d in between the election and my hopes ; 
Thrown out his angle for my proper life. 

And with such cozenage : is'i not perfect conscience, 
To quit^ him witli this arm : and is’t not to be damn’d. 
To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evil ? 

Hor. It must be shortly known to him from 
England, 

What is the issue of the business there. 

Ham. It will b * short : the interim is mine ; 

And a man’s life no more than to say, one. 

But I am very sony, good Horatio, 

Tliat to Laertes I forgot myself ; 

For by the image of my cause, I see 

The portraiture of his; I’ll count** his favours : 

But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 

Hor. Peace : who comes here 1 
Enter Osric. 

Osr. Your lordship is right welcome back te 
Denmark. 

Ham. I humbly thank you, sir. — Dost know this 
water-fly ft ? 

* Statesmen, t A note of connection. t Confeesins. 

h Copy. y Following. q Requite. 

** For count eome Editors rend anurt, 
tt Water-JHes wre gnutB. 
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Jfor. No, my good lord. 

Wlam, Thy state is the more gracious ; for ’tis a 
vice to know him. He hath much land, and fertile : 
let a beast be lord of beasts, and bis crib shall stand 
at the king's mess. Tis a chough’^ ; but, as 1 say, 
spacious in the possession of dirt. 

Osr. Sweet lord, if your lordship were at leisure, 
I should impart a thing to you from his majesty. 

Ham. I will receive it, sir, with all diligence of 
spirit. Your bonnet to his right use ; 'tis for the 
head. 

Osr. I thank your lordship, 'tis very hot. 

Ham. No, believe me, 'tis very cold : the wind 
is northerly. 

Osr. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 

ham. But yet, methinks it is very sultry and 
hot ; or my complexion 

Osr. Exceedingly, my lord ; it is very sultry, — 
as 'twere, — 1 cannot tell how — My lord, his majesty 
bade me signify to you, that he has laid a great 
wager on your head : Sir, this is the matter, — 

Ham. beseech you, remember 

[Hamlet moves him to put on his hat. 

Osr. Nay, good my lord ; for my ease, in good 
iViith. St, here is newly come to court, Laertes : be- 
lieve me, an absolute gentleman, full of most excellent 
differencesf, of very soft society, and great showing. 
Indeed, to speak feelingly of him, he is the cjirdJ or 
calendar of gentr}', for you shall find in him the 
continent of what part a gentleman would see. 

^ Ham. Sir, his definement suffers no perdition in 
you -though, I know, to divide him v ventorially, 
would dizzy the arithmetick of memory ; and yet but 
raw neither, in respect of his quick sail. But in the 
verity of extolrnent, I take him to be a soul of great 
article ; end his infusion of such dearth and rareness, 
as, to make true diction of him, his semblable is his 
minrour, and, who else would trace him, his um- 
brage, nothing more§. 

Osr. Your lordship s]ieaks most infallibly him. 

Ham. The concernancy, sir? why do we wrap the 
gentleman in our more rawer breath ? 

Osr. Sii ? 

Hor. Is't not possible to understand in another 
tongue? You will do't, sir, really. 

Ham. Y/hat imports the nomination|| of this 
gentleman ? 

Osr. Of Laertes ? 

Hor. His purse is empty already ; all his golden 
words are spent. 

Ham. Of him, sir. 

Osr. 1 know, you are not ignorant — 

Ham. I would, you did, : yet, in faith, if you 
did, it would not much approvell me ; — Well, sir. 

Osr. You are not ignorant of what excellence 
Laertes is 

Ham. I dare not confess that, lest I should com- 
pare with him in excellence ; but, to know a man 
well, were to know himself. 


Osr. I mean, sir, for his weapon ; but in the im- 
putation laid on him by them, in his meed he's un- 
fellowed. 

Ham. What's his weapon ? 

Osr. Rapier and dagger. 

Ham. That's two of his weapons : but, well. 

Osr. The king sir, hath wagered with him six 
Barbary horses : against the which he has impawned*, 
as I take it, six French rapiers and poniards, with their 
assigns, as girdle, hangersf, and so. Three of the car- 
riages, in faith, are very dear to fancy, very respon- 
sive to the hilts, most delicate carriages, and of very 
liberal conceit. 

Harn. What call you the carriages ? 

Hor. I knew, you must be edified by the mar- 
gent ere you had done. 

Osr. Ihe carriages, sir, are the hangers. 

Ham. The phrase would be more german§ to the 
matter, if we could carry a cannon by our sides ; I 
would, It might be hangers till then. But, on : Six 
Barbary horses against six French swords, their as- 
signs, and three liberal conceited carriages ; that’s the 
French bet against the Danish. Why is this impawn- 
ed, as you call it ? 

Osr. The king, sir, hath laid, that in a dozen 
passes between yourself and him, he shall not exceed 
you three hits ; he hath laid, on twelve for nine ; and 
It would come to immediate trial, if your lordship 
would vouchsafe the answer. 

Ham. How, if I answ’er, no ? 

Osr. I mean, my lord, the opposition of your per- 
son in trial. 

Ham . Sir, I will walk here in the hall. If it please 
his majesty, it is the breathing time of day with me : 
let the foils be brought, the gentleman willing, and 
the king hold his purpose, I will win for him, if I can ; 
if not, I will gain notliing but my shame, and the odd 
hits. 

Osr. Shall I deliver you so ? 

Hum. To this effect, sir ; after what flourish your 
nature will. 

Osr. I commend my duty to your lordship. 

[Exit. 

Ham. Yours, yours. — He does well to commend 
it himself ; there are no tongues else for's turn. 

hor. This lapwingH runs away with the shell on 
his head. 

Ham. He did comply withlT his dug, before he 
sucked it. Thus has he (and many more of the same 
breed, that, I know, the drossy** age dotes on,) only 
got the tune of the time, and outward habit of en- 
counter : a kind of yestyf f collection, which carries 
them through and tlirough the most fond and winnow- 
ed opinions ; and do but blow them to their trial, the 
bubbles are out. 

Enter a Lord. 

Lord. My lord, his majesty commended him to 
you by young Osric, who brings back to him, that 
you attend him in the hall. He sends to know, if 


* A bird like a Jackdaw. 

t ^tinguisbing excellencies. t Compass or chart. 

I ^la speech is a ridicnls of the court jargon of time. 
I Menuoning. % Recommend. 


* Imponed, put down, staked. 

t That part of the belt by which the sw o r d was suspended. 
t Margin of a book which contains explanatory notes, 
t Akin. I A bird which mna about immediately it is 

hatched. ^ Compliment. WortUms. ft Frothy. 
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your pleasure liol«t to play witli Laertes, or that you 

ill take longer time. 

Ham. I am constant to my purposes, they follow 
the king’s pleasure : if his htness speaks, mine is 
ready ; now, or whensoever, provided I be so able as 
now. 

Lord. The king, and queen, and all are coming 
down. 

Jn happy time. 

Lorflf. The queen desires you, to use some gentle 
entertainment to Laertes, before you fall to play. 

Ham. She well instructs me. 

[Hr// Lord. 

Ilor. You will lose this w’ager, my lord. 

fL/w. 1 do not think so; since he went into 
France, I have been in continual practice; I shrill 
win at the odds. But thou would’st not think, how 
ill aH's here about my lieart : but it is no matter. 

Uor. Nay. good m> lord, 

Ham. It is but foolery ; but it i.s such a kind of 
gain-givina’’, a.s would, perhaps, trouble a woman . 

Hor. If \ our mind dislike any thins, (»bey it; I 
will forestalf their repair hither, and say. } ou are not 
fit. 

Ham. Not a whit, wc defy augnrv' ; there is a 
special providence in the fall of a ‘Sparrow. li‘ it b( 
now, *iis not to come ; if it be not to conu*, it will he 
now ; if it be not now, yet it will conic ; tlic iciidine^x 
is all. Since no man, of au^lit he Iea\e^, knows, 
what is’t to leave betimes * Let he. 

Enter Kiftc, Queen, Laerti^. Lavth, ()s/ic, am! 
attendants., nnth Un!'^, Ot'. 

JSTfn". Come, Hamlet, comv. and dll's iumd 
troin mt. 

[ '1% Kinit pais the hand /•/’ 
Lartt<tnto that of llamiei. 

Ham. Give nic your pardon, sir ; 1 have 
vcai vvroTia : 

But pardon it, as you are a Gentleman. 

p:esence knows, and vou iioi.'^t ut-cds have lic-art. 
How I am pniiiali'd wiiii a aort disiruciion, 

What I have done, 

That mrjlit \our nature, iionour, and exc'^piion, 
Ilouuhlv nvvahe, 1 iieie jmxhiiin was inadnevs 
^Vas’t ilaiiilLl vvron;i’d J.aenea i Never, Hamlet ; 

H Hahilet from himself be ta’eri away. 

And. wliLii he’s not liirnseif, does wrong Laerte% 

Then Ilamiet does it not, Hamlet denies n. 

AVho dots It then? His madness. Ift he s(,. 
llamlet is of the faction that !•» wrong’d ; 

IJis madness »s poor Hamlet’s enemy. 

Sir, in this rmdience, 

Jvtt my disclaiming from a purpos'd evil 
Free me sc far m your rnosi generous thoughts. 

That I have shot rny arrt>w o'er the house, 

And hurt my b other. 

Latr. J am satisfied in nature, 

Whose motive, in this ca.se, should stir me most 
To my revenge ; but in my terms of honour, 

1 stand aloof ; and will no reconcilement, 

Till by some elder masters, of known hono t, 

1 Iiave a voice and precedent of peace, 

1o keep my name ungor'd^. But till that time, 

* Misgiving. t Prevent. % Lnwoonded. 


I do receive your offer’d love like love, 

And will not wrong it. # 

Ham. I embrace it freely ; 

And will this brother’s wager frankly play. — 

Give us the foils ; come on. 

Laer. Come, one for me. 

Hum. I’ll be \our foil, Laertes: in mine igi o- 
ranee 

\our skill shall, like a star i’tlie darkest night, 

Slick fierv' off iiulecd. 

J.at?' You mock me, sir. 

Ham Ni', hy tin* luuid. 

Kirp;. ( live them u.e hrls, young Osric. — Cousin 
ll.iiuit't. 

You kiiow the wager? 

Ham. \ erv well, my lord; 

Yoi.r gidce luith hud tl c odtL o’die weaker S''de 

1 do no* tea! it : I nave seen vou both ■- -- 
But viist c I * ’s h' 'ter’d. v\ - imvv theret'oi'' odds 
L .€/ . 'i his i.N loo tu-.ivy, Ift :ne sn- niiotiter. 

Ham. 'Hiis hkt-s nif well. ’1 In '»«■ loih havi* all a 
IciiL'ih ' [ Tiit n I'ltpnu' h* plan 

(hr. Av, inv good lord. 

Kins: Sf* nu the slouj.s'* of wino upon tiiuT 

t'thk : — 

If Hamit t gjvf ilif* fust or second hit, 

O; rpiit in answer of the lhii>i < \. l.aicjc, 

T.»'t all tlic hiittlc'intuits tijcir oidu.inr.’ tio * 

Tile king >htill ilrifik to IJaml' I’s htuur hicaih : 

.kiiii 111 ti»c cup an union f >1 k' 11 iic ilnow, 

Kicl'cr than tliut wiii*‘h f«>ur si.fro-sivt* king** ^ 

111 Denmark’s <'nw\:, liavc vvi»iM, (i mo liie c'd’' • 
.\iid Ift till kettle to ihe trumpet spf^ik. 

The tnimpi: lo ih(‘ « iinno.jt'i r without, 

'I h* ciiiiru.M'' lo llu hcavcTi'*, tl fu'ivt'n lo rariii, 

\oa’ ih( kirii ({/inks to Ha/nuf -■ (’onic, hfCjin - 
A id von, tin jiulgcx, iif.u* a wary evo. 

Hum. t ome ou, "ir 

Latr. Come, iny lord. [ 

Uu/a One. 

I MU, No. 

Ham. Judgment. 

ih/ A hit, a very palpable hit. 

Lac/\ \S ell,— again. 

Ai/yg Stay, give me drink. Hamlet, this pearl is 
thiiJt ; 

Here’s to thy health. — (iive him the cup. 

[ 'Inimpcts sound ; and ennmms shot off nut hi n 
Ham. I’ll play thI^ boui hrst, .set it by awhile. 
Conie. — Another lui. What .-sav you ' [ They play 

Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confess 
Kiau. Our son shall win. 

Queen. He’s fat, a||d scant of breatli. — 

Here, llamlet, lake ray napkin t, rub ihy brows : 

The queen carouses^ to thy fortune, llamlet. 

Ham. Good madam. 

King. Gertrude, do not drink. 

Queen. 1 will, my lord ; — I pray you, pardon 
me. 

King. It is the poison'd cup ; it is too late. 

[Aside. 

Ham. I dare not drink yet, madam ; by and by. 

* Large jugs. f A precious pcwl. t Uandkcrcluef. 
i liriaks good luck to you. 
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Qiircn. Come let me wipe thy face. 1 Hor. Never believe it ; 


IaHV}'. My lord, I’ll hit him now. 

1 do not think it. • 

Laer. And yet it is almost against niy conscience. ' 

\^Aside. ! 

]Tam, Come, for the third, Laertes. You do but 
dally ; 

I pray you, pass with your best Molence; 

1 am afeiu'd, you miike a wanton'^ of me. 

J.acr. Sa\ you so ? come on. [They play. 

Osr. Notlm^^ nenlier way. 
hdcr. Have at you now. 

[Lnfc/t.s woumls Hamlet ; then., in scufflingy they 
chaaiie Jiapiem., and Ham/d wounds JLacrfcs. I 
Pan tla^in, they are incens’d. 

Ham. Nay, come ai^ain. [Tht Queen folia. 

Osr. Look to the cpieen there, ho! 

Ht.r. They bleed on briili sides ; — How is it, my 
lord ? 

Osr, How is’t, Learfes ^ 

M}i\, 8.^ Ji woodcock to my own springe, 

■ 

I an’ Kill'd with mmo own treachery. 

How doe.v tlie •jueen ^ 
hiife: She sv\ooiis *<i set* lliem bleed. 

Qufiff. No, no, the drink, the drink,- -O my 1 
dear 1 land ‘t ! | 

Tne drhik. tb*' dunk • — 1 am poi<>r)ii‘d ! f Dies, 

da fi. ( » v'lhiiMv ! hoi let l!i«’ door lu* lock'd ; 
.eaeher\ ^ k U out. [ Laertes tall<. 

Jsoci. 1' IS liere, Ilarulet . lluinler, thou art 
.slam ; 

No m.r.eine m rlie world can do tliee good, 

In .here i., not hull an hour’s hlc ; 

Th‘ treaclieroii*! instrument is in thy hand, 

I nbiit‘'dL and envenom’d ; the foul praciiee 
H iti. turn’d itself on me ; lo, here 1 he, 

Nt‘V*r t(> rise again. Tliy molliei’s ]»oison’d ; 

J ran no more ; :he king, the king’s lo blame. 

Hr/’i. The point 

Eu\enom'd too! — Then, tenoiii, to thy work. 

[.SVciA* the King. 

Osr. L( r(h. Treason ! treason ! 

(), \et defend me, friends, I am but hurt. 
Harn. Here, thou incestuous, luurd'rou.^, damned 
] )ane, 

Dnnk ofi ihis potion : — Is the union here? 

I'ollow rny mother. [ King dies. 

Jmcf. Jlc i.s justly serv’d ; 

It is a poison temper’d* by himself. — 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet ; 

Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee ; 

Nor thine on me ! [ Vies. 

Ham. Heaven make thee free of it ! I follow thee. 

1 em dead, Horatio : — Wretched queen, adieu ! — 

You that look pale and tremble at lliis chance, 

That are but mutes or audience to this act, 

Had 1 but time, (as this fell sergeant§, death, 

Is strict in his arrest,) O, 1 could tell you, — 

But let it be : — Horatio, I am dead ; 

Thou liv’st ; report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatistied. 

* Treat me like a child or an effiminate person, 
t The foil wit&out a button, aim poisoned point. 
t MUed. » A sergeant is a sberira officer. 


I am more an aniiquc Roman than a Dane, 

Here’s yet some liquor left. 

Ham. As thouTt a man, — 

Give me the cup ; lei tro ; by heaven I’ll have it. — 

0 God ! — Horatio, what a wounded name, 

Thmes standing thus unknown, shall live behind me ^ 
If thou didst ever hold me in tliy heart. 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And 111 this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell niy story. — 

[Hatch afar off, and shot within. 
What warlike noise is this : 

O.ST. \ oung Fortinbras, vviih conquest come from 
Poland. 

Tathe ambassadt>rs of England gives 
This warlike volley. 

ILant. O, 1 die, Horatio ; 

The potent poison quite o’er-crows"* my spirit 

1 cannot live to hear the new's from Emgland : 

But I do propliecy the election lights 

On Fortinbras- ; be has iny dying voice ; 

So tell him, with the occurrenls k, more or Jess, 
t Which have solicited; — The rest silence. 

' Hor. Now cracks a noble heart; — fiood night, 
sw'eet prince ; 

And tli'.:hts of angels sing thee to thy rest ! 

Why docN the drum come hither? within. 

Enter Vortinbras the English Ambassadot'Sf and 
othtrs. 

FoM. M’here is this sight '* 

Hor. What it, you would see ? 

If auuht of woe, or wonder, cease )Our search. 

Fort. This quaiTv§ cries on havock|| ! — O proud 
death ! 

Whiii feast is toward m thine eternal crib 
That thou so man) princes, at a slioi. 

So bloodily hast struck ? 

1 Amb. The sight is dismal ; 

And our affairs from England come too late : 

I'lie ears are senselc'^s, that should give us hearing. 

I To tell him, his coiiimandineut is fulrtird. 

That RosencranU and (iuildenstern are dead : 

, V\ here should we have our ihiink?. ? 

I Hor. Not from bis moulh^ , 
j Had It the abdity of bfe to thank you ; 

He never gave commmidnu lU for their death. 

But since, s » jiiiiip '' upon this Inoody question. 

You from the Polacktt wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv’d ; give onlor, that these bodies 
High on a stiv^e be placed to the view ; 

And lei me .spe.ik, to the y^ unknowing world, 

How these liiiinis come about. So shall you hear 
Ofcanial, bloody, and unnatural acts; 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters ; 

Of deaths put on by cunning and forc’d cause : 

And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fall’n on the inventors’ heads : all Uus can I 
Truly deliver. 

* O'cr-comes. t Incidents, t Incited. 

i Heap ol dead game. 

I A word of censure when more g-ame waa destroyed than 
was reasonable. 

%i.€. The king’s. By chance. tt PoUsh. 
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Fort. Let us haste to hear ii. 

And call the noblest to the audience. 

For me, with sorrow I embrace my fortune ; 

I have some rights of memory in this kingdom. 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 

Hor. Of that I shall have aho cause to speak, 
And from his mouth whose voice will draw on more : 
But let this same be presently perform'd. 

Even while men’s mmds are wild; lest more mis- 
chance, 

On plots and errors, happen. 

Fort. Lot four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a >oklu r, to the siace ; 

For he was likely, had he been ]uit on. 

To have prov’d mo>t roya!l\ : and, for his passage. 
The soldier's musick, and the nits of war, 

Speak loudly for him. — 

Take up the bodies : — Such a sulit as this 
Becomes the field, but Ik-vc show< mm h amis'«- 
Go, bid the soldiers shoot. f.l dtad im rrh. 

[£ wuvt., henrivs: off the deud hodit^ ; ojtt r 
whu ff ^ a ptfil o f oyduance h shot ojj. 


OTHELLO, 

THE MOOR 01 vr.vrcF 


But he, ds loving his own pride and purposes, 

Evades them, with a bombast circumstance*', 
Horribly stuffed with epithets of war : 

And, ill conclusion, nonsuits 
M\ mediator.^ : for, certesf, says he, 

, I ha\e already chose my officer. 

; And what w a.s he I 
i Forsooth, a great arithmetician. 

One Michael Cussio, a Florentine, 

A fellow almost damn'd in a fair wifej ; 

. nicit iiMtr sot a squadron in the fiel(^ 

I Xor the division oi a battle knows 
1 thou a spinster; unles>< the bookish theorickS, 

j \Murem tin loced consuU can propose 
I A*- Tii. 'n'ilv a.' he ; mere prattle, without practice, 
j T-? all i; <«‘ifiai>hip But, he, '»ir, had the election : 
j And I, — ot wli'mi his eyes had seen the proof, 

At l\lmd* at (\pni>; and on other grounds 
( 'ii'-.Miuu and luatia-u, — must be bo-lei ’d and calm'd 
By driiiinr and » r, cut or, lhi> counter-c"t<ter|| ; 

He, 111 L'cod unit', 'im-l hi" lieutenant he, 

And 1, f(/ud bits', ihe luatk !) his Moor>hip*N anci- 
eiil. 

lUfiL Bv lituMn, ] rather would have Ihoii hw 
haiuiU'Ui, 

irigo. But then 'n int rcnu d;. , 'us ih(- curse of 
s“r\ ice , 


FEKSOVS REi'Rt'.LNTf.I? | 

Duke of Venice. j 

Brabantio, a senator. { 

Tw'o other senatort« 

Grrttiano, brother to Brabantm, | 

Lndovii’o, kinsman to Brabantio. i 

Othello, the Moor. » 

CfiMto, his lieutenant. • i 

Japa, hiS ancient. ; 

liodf^rifro, a Verutian jrentlcman. j 

Montano, Otiiollo’s predecessor vn the fovcmmciit of Cy]irus. j 
Clown, scn’aut to Othello. i 

Herald. j 

Besdtrmona. dautrhtnr to Brabantio, and wife to Otluilo ! 

hmihn, Wire to lajrc . 

Btnncn, a conrlc^^an, to C'a'i'.io. j 

OfteeF'., Ocntlciiien, Me-.senL'CT«, M usicians, Sailors, Atton- | 
riant', Kv 

*^cene, for tlie fir-l Act, in Veiucc durinpr the rest oi ♦he ’ 
play, at a M-a-iK.rr in Cj ' 

.>irr 1. LM'. I. • 

I rntre. A Strut. 

Fnttr Jiodrrffro and Jn^o. 

liod. Tu«h, Timer tell me, 1 takeit much imkindl y. 
That thou, Jaeo, — who ha.st hud my purM-, 

As if the strings were dii»e, — shouid’.si know of this. 

luao. \Sblood, but will not hear me : — 

If ever I did dream of such a matter, 

Abhor me. 

Hod. Th. u toJd^t me, thou didst hold him in thy 
hate. 

logo. Despise me, if 1 do not. Three great ones 
of the city. 

In personal suit to make me his lieutenant, 

Oft capp'd' to him ; — and, by the laitli A' man, 

I know my price, I am worth no worse a platt : 

* Saluted. 


Preh-Tuunt goe^ hv letter, and sitiiction, 

Xol bv the old gniduiion, whL»reedch >eco!id 
Stood I'n'ir TO the fiv>^t. Now, Sir, bt judge yourself, 
hfthrr I m un\ just t«*rin am affiu’d 
To hue the M(M»r 

7o»</ I \\'"*uid not follow him liien. 
f). sn,<onte'it \ou; 

I follov\ him to M'vve m> turn upon him : 

\\( cannot all be insisleis, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly loliow’d, You shall mark 
?>jany a dutfous and kurc-crooking knave, 

That, (lotinc on hl^ (/wn obsequious liondagc, 

\\euT*. out hi' tune, much like hi' master's ass, 

For iiouglit but provender; aiid, when he’s old, 
cu'liier’d ; 

Whij) me such ruciest knave-,. Others there are, 
ho tnn.iu'a m fonns and visages of duty, 

Keep ',et tlieir lieart-> attending on t!iem:>el\es ; 

And, throw in.: but shows of service on thur lords, 

Du well thrive by th* m, and, when they have lin’d 
then coats. 

Do theriiscivcs homage ; tlir-se fellows have some soul ; 
And such u one do i prole.ss myself, 
b'or, su, 

Jt It as sure as yon arc Boderigo, 

\\ ere I the Moor, 1 would not be Ligo : 

Tn following him, 1 follow but myself; 

Heaven is my judge, not I fur love and duty. 

But seeming so, for my peculiar end : 

For when my outward action <loth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of ray heart 
In compliment exterrilf, 'tis not long after 

* Circumlocution- -f Certainly, 

t Very near being mariierl to a couitc'van. 

§ Theory. ;i it vrab anciently Uic practice to 

reckon up sums with coiintcis. 

^ Outward show of civUit) . 
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But I will wear my Lean upon my sleeve horse : you’ll have yourne])liew3 neigh to you : you’ll 

Eor daws to peck at : I am not what I am. have coursers for cousins, and geiinets for gennans*'. 

Rod. What a full fortune does tlie thick-hps owe"^. Bra. What profane wretch art thou ? 

If he can carrj'^t tlius ! I am one, sir, that comes to tell you, your 

la^o. Call up her father, dau>» liter and the .Moor are * ^ 

Rouse him : make after him, poison his delight, Bra. Thou art a villain. 

Proclaim him m the streets ; incense her kinsmen, la^o. You are — a senator. 

And, ihoujih he 111 a fertile climate dwell, Bra. Tins thou shalt answ’er : I know thee, 

Plague him with flies: ilioujjh that his joy be joy, Roderigo. [you? 

Yet throw such changes of vexation oii’t, R.i.A Sir, I will answer any thing. But I beseech 

As it may Io'Jc sonic colour. Ifi be your pleasure, and most wise consent. 

Hod. Here is her father’s honsi* ; I’ll call aloud, i .fAs [rirtlv. 1 find, it is,) that your fair daughter, 
logo. Du; with like liniorous accent, and Jire • Ai ihii o Id-cveiif and dull watch o’the night, 

\ 'll, ! Ti ,'0 — with uo ^^oi■^e nor better guard, 

As wtaii, by night and nejhgence, the fire * B:.l wuh a knoie of common lure, a i^ondohei j, — 

L- 'picd in )>o]mlous cities. ■ To iiie chj:])., of a la.-scivious Mooi, — 

tt.id What ho! Biaiviniio ! sjciuor Ihv.h.'Utio, ho ! ' Jt tiU' 'ou ‘ nowii to \ou, and yuui allowance^, 

yc-i). Aw’akc ! wn.ii, ho! Brabantio I tlne.cs: W l lic.'i au\e done you bold and sauey wn'-ngg ; 
thi ilii^ves! 1 lint Ivuow not liu-i. my manners tell me. 


I CwK t ' ;n*ur house, your daugluer, and \our bags ! 

'i ! d'le^vs ! ' 

li‘ nh'v.'l above at a window. 

'A uai I'l the reason of tins tetnbic sum- 

u'm'i ' 

■'''•’hat 7s . le d'cre ^ * 

JO'd. Si.’ ir, 1 " nil y ‘lur fain. ly idiiii ^ 1 

Jni!-'. A.e your doors luck’d * 

!‘f't h^ ! wlicrtlore ask you this? 
itfiio. V.ouiuh, sir, you are robb’d ; for shame, | 
put . I your gown ; 

> 1 1*, * 

ATi«-e, arise ; 

Awake the snorting citizens with the bell, 

Di rlM. the cUwil will make a grandsiro of you ; 
An,''.Is},y. I 

JJ.'ti. \\ hat, have yon lost your wits ’ ' 

7\<‘i' hlo*"* reverend signior, do you know* my | 
\ oice ? ; 

Bra. biol 1 ; M'hal art you ; 1 

Rod My name is — Uodei igo. ; 

Bra. Tl worse w^dconie : ; 

I Ivave charg'd thee, not .o he uni about my doors ; j 
In holiest plainness thou hast heiu’d me say, 

]Hy daughter is not tor thee ; and now, in madness. 
Being full of supper, and distempering f draughts, 
Upon malicious bravery, dost thou come 
To Sturt mv quiet. ! 

Rod. bir, sir, sir, sir, 

Bra. But thou must needs be sure. 

My spirit, and rny jilace, have in them pow'cr i 

To make this bitter to thee. 

Rod. Patience, good sir. 

Bra. What tcH’st thou me of robbing? tliis is 
Venice ; 

My bouse is not a grange^, 

Rod. Most grave Brabantio, 

In simple and pure soul 1 come to you. 

logo. 'Zounds, sir, you are one of those, that will 
not serve God, if the devil bid you. Because we 
come to do you service, you think *we are ruffians: 
You’ll have your daughter covered with a Barbary 

* Possess. t Intoxicating:. t A lone farm house. 


W c have yo ’r wroncr, n b;ikc‘. Do not bchtve, 

'I'hat, Iroiii t!k‘ sen-sc of all civility, 

I thus winild play and inlic with your reverence; 

'^'our cl.iU’ 4 hiur, — if you h i\v no> given her leave,— 

1 say n^ain. lialh iniide u gross revolt; 

Tyin.T her duty, bcui'tyg wit, titid fortunes, 

In ail < xtruvagantij and whr-'-Jiui: stranger, 

Of Ik IV and every wliere. Straight satisfy yourself; 

If ‘She be in her ( hamber, or yt.ur house. 

JaI loose (»ii me the justice ot the stale 
For thus dcludin.. you. 

Bru. Stiike on the tinder, ho f 
(dve me a taper call up all my people 
This accident not unlike my dream, 

Belief of It (•pp^e'!^<c*s me already : — 
eight, I SUV ! light! \Rutfrom above-, 

htuo. Farewell ; for I must leave you ; 

It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place. 

To Ik* produc’d (as, if 1 stay, I shall,) 

Ai.nL!n>t the Moor. I'or, 1 do know', the state, — 
However this may gall him with some check, — 
C’annot with safety castV him ; for he’s embark'd 
\Vitb such loud reason to the Cyprus’ wars, 

( W hicli even now stand in act,) that, for their souls. 
Another of his failiorn they have not, 

To lead their business : m which regard. 

Though I do hate him as I do hell pains. 

Yet, for necessity of present life, 

I must show out a flag and sign of love, 

M liicli Is indeed but sign. That you shall surely 
I lind iuiii, 

( Lead to the Sagittary the rais’d search ; 

And there will 1 bcw'iih him. So, farewell. 

[J5riL 

Enter below, Brabantio, and Ser^^anta with torches. 
Bra. It IS too true an evil : gone .she is ; 

And what’s to come ot my despised 
I» nought but bitterness. — Now Ro(lt*rigo, 

Where didst thou see her — O, unhappy girl ! — 
With the Moor, say’s! tliou / — Mho would be a 
father ? — 

liow didst thou know 'twas slie ? O, thou deceiv'st 
me 

* Relations. t Nearly midiiijrht. t A waterman. 

^ Approbation. U Wanacriui^. \ Dismiss. ** Old age. 
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Past thous^ht ! — W hat said she to you ? — Get more 
tapers ; 

Raise all my kindred. — Are they married think you ? 
Rod. Truly, I tliink, they are. 

Bra. O heaven ! — How got she out ! — O treason 
of the blood ! — 

Fathers, from hence trust not your daughters’ minds 
By what you see them act. — Are there not cliarms. 
By which the property of youth and maidhood 
May be abus'd ? Have you not read, Roderigo, 

Of some such thing ? 

Rod. Yes, sir; I have indeed. 

Bru. Call up my brother. — O, that you hud had 
her ! — 

Some one way, some another. — Do you know 
AVliere we may apprehend her and the Moor ? 

Rod, 1 think, I can discover him ; if you please 
To get good guard, and go along with me. 

Bra. Pray you lead on. At every house Til call ; 
1 may command at most ; — Get weapons, ho ! 

And raise some special officers of night. — 

On, good Roderigo ; — Til deserve your pains. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The mine. Another street. 

Enter Othello, logo, ami Attcndools. 
logo. Tliough in tlie trade of war 1 lia\e slain 
men, 

Yet do 1 hold it vm* stiifT o'' the conscience, 

To do no contnv’d murder ; I lack iniquity 
Sometimes, to do me Sf?rvice. Nine or ten limes 
I had thouaht to have \erk’d him here imder the rib^ 
0th. 'Tis better as it is. 

Itifo. Nay, but he prated, 

And spoke such scuny and provoking tenns 
Acrainst your honour, 

Tliat, will) the littie godliness 1 ha\ e, 

I did full hard forbear him. But, 1 pray, sir, 

Are you fast married ^ for, be sure ot this, — 

That the mairnifico^ is much beloved ; 

And bath, in his effect, a voice potential 
As double as the duke’s ; he will divorce you : 

Or put uf)on you what restraint and grietance 
The law (with all his might, to enforce it on.) 

Will give him cable. 

0th. Let him do his spite : 

My serv'ices, which I have done the .sizniory, 

Shall out-tongue his complaints. 'I’ls yet to know, 
(Which, when I know that boasting is an honour, 

I shall promulgate,) I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal siegef ; and my dementsj; 

May speak, unbonneted^, to as proud a fortune 
As this that 1 have reach’d. For know, lago, 

But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 

1 would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea’s worth. But, look! what lights c^ me 
yonder ? 

* Brabantio ; magnifico is his title as a senator, 
t Seat or throne. t Demerits has the bame meaning in 
Shakspeare as merits. $ Covered. 


[act I. 

Enter Cassio, at a distance, and certain Ojjicers with 
torches, 

lago. These are the raised father, and his friends. 
You were best go in. 

0th. Not 1 : 1 must be found ; 

My parts, my title, and my perfect soul, 

Shall manifest me rightly. Js ii they ? 
lago. By Janus, 1 thing no. 

0th. The servants of the duke, and my lieute- 
nant. 

The goodness of the night upon you, friends ! 

W hat is the news ? 

Cas. The duke does creet you, general ; 

And he requires voiir haste-post- haste appearance. 
Even on the instant. 

Oth. What is the matter, thmk you '* 

Cus. Something from Cyprus, as 1 may divine ; 
It IS a business of some heat : ilie tallies 
Have sent a do'/en sequent 
Thi^i \erv iiiehi at one auoihvM''s ineU : 

And many of die consuls, and met. 

Are at the duke’s ahtijd\ . ou ha\e been hotiv callM 
for ; 

When, beincr not at your iodjinti to be found, 

The senate hatli sent about tliue seteral querist, 

To search you out. 

Oth. ’Tis well I am found by you. 

I Mill hut spend a word liert la the liouse, 

And uo with you. [Exit, 

(’as*. Ancient, whut makes he liere 
lago. ’Faith, he to-nighi liaih boarded a land 
carrackj ; 

If It prove lawful prize, he’s made for ever. 

Cas. 1 dn not undei'.iund. 

Jugo. He’s manied. 

Cas. To who ? 

Re-enter Othdlo. 

Togo. Marry, to — Come, captain, will you go ? 
Oth. Have w ith you. 

Cas, Here comes another troop to seek for you , 
Ehttr BraOantio, RviUriiio, and Outers of night, 
frith torx'hts and ircapon^, 
logo. It IS lirabantio : — general, be advis’d ; 

He comes to bad intent. 

Oth. Ilola! stand there ! 

Rod. Sipnior, it i*^ the Moor. 

Bra. Down with him, thief ! 

f JV/riy draw on both sides, 
lago. You, BxKleTigo! come* sir, I am for you. 
Oth. Keep up your bright .swords, for the dew 
will rust them. — 

Good signior, you shall more command with years, 
Than witfi your weapons. 

Bra. O thou foul thief, where hast thou stow’d 
my daugliter 1 

Damn’d as thou art, thou hast enchanted her : 

For rU refer me to all things of sense, 

If she in chains of magick were not bound, 

\S hether a maid — so tender, fair, and happy : 

So op|>osite to marriage, that she shunn’d 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation, 

* Following. t Searchew. t AvweL 
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Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 

Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom 
Of such a thing as thou: to fear, not to cleliirht^. 
Judge me the world, if ^is not gross in sense, 

That thou hast practis’d on her wifii foul charms ; 
Abus’d her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 
Tliat waken motion : — I’ll liave it disputed on; 

'Tis probable, and palpable to thinking. ® 

T therefore a])pvehend and do attach thee, 

For an abuser of the world, fi practiser 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant : — 

J.ay hold upon him ; if he do resist, 

Suixlue him at his peril. 

0th. Hold your hands, 
lloth \i>u of Tuy inclining, and the rest : 

\\ ert» It my cue to ti'jht, I sliould have known it 
iiliont a proinpicr. — \\ here will you tluit 1 go 
’J’o aiiswei tins your cliarge.^ 
lira. To prisini : till til time 
tb’law, and coufm* of direct session, 

< -all thee to answer. 

Olh What if I do oliey * 

How may die duke he theiewitli satisfud ; 

\\ coNC rne^^enuer^ are here ahout luy Mile, 

1 pon some presi-nt business* ot tiie state, 

T<' bring me to him ? 

{ "I’ls til e, ino.'it worth\ sionior, 

The duke's in council; and your noble self, 

J a.n sure, is >oiit lor. 

Hra. How ! tin dukt in counoil I 
Jn this tii.C' )1 the night !- Hrnig him nwro : 

,a\ime’s not an idle eau'^e . th(‘ duke luirisell. 

Or any jf uiv bioihers of the >tato, 

(’iMinot luj," feel this wroni:, as ’twere tlieir own : 

Fur if such actions may !ia\e passage free, 
Bond-davc.s, and jiagens-f, shall our statesmen be 

[ KA'CiUii. 


seiM, iir. 

Tht same, ut ( \ uueil Chamler. 

The Du/ri\ av(t sfm'loj'S^ sit fitter at a tuJflr ; 
Offiais it tending. 

Jhike. There is no compiosiiion J in these new>, 
’Tliat gives them credit. 

1 Sett. Indeed, they are dispro])ortion’d ; 

My letters say, a hundred aiul seven urillies, 

Duke. And mine, a hundred and forty. 

2 iSen. And mine, two hundred : 

But thoug’n they jump not on a just account, 

(As in these cases, where the aim§ it poris, 

Tis oft W'ilh difference,) yet do they all confirm 
A Turkish fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 

Duke. Nay, it is possilde enough to judgment : 
1 do not so secure me in the error, • 

But the main article I do approve 
In fearful sense. 

Sailo7\ [ Within. \ What ho ! what ho ! what ho ! 
Dater an Officer y toith a milor. 



* To terrify not delight, 
t The pagans and bond- slaves of Africa. 
t Consistency. % Conjecture. 


I 


Sailor. ITie Turkish preparation makes for 
Rhodes ; 

WHS I bid report here to the state, 

By signior Angelo. 

Duke. How say yon by this change ? 

1 Sen. This cannot be, 

Tiy no assay of reason ; ’tis a jiageaiit, 

'I’o keep us in false gaze. W hen we consider 
The mipot-tancy of Cyprus to the Turk ; 

And let Oll^^^ Ives again but understand, 

That, as It more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

.S'j jiitiy he with more facile question"' bear it, 

For that it .stands not in such warlike bracef, 

But altogether lacks the abilities 
'I'hat Rhodes is dress’d in : — if vve make thought of 
this 

We niusl not think, the Turk is so un'^kilful, 

To h-avc that latest which concenis him first; 
Neglecting an attempt of cunc, and gain, 

To wake, and wage*, a dinger ^noiitless. 

Daht . Nay, in all f’oiitidence, he’s not for 
Jthode^. 

Off. llerre is more news. 


* Kilter a messenger. 

J/t'w. ’The (Ittomite^, reverend and gracious, 
Steering with due eoiirse toward the isle of Rhodes, 
t lla\e tliere injointed them wath an after fleet. 

I 1 Sen. Ay, so 1 thought : — How many, as you 
I gue‘'S ? 

; M(<s. (K thirty 2 »ail : and now do they re-slcm 

, Their backward cours(', bearing with frank a])pcarance 
' Tlieir purposes toward Cyprus. — Signior ]\lonlano, 
'Your trusty and most \ahant ‘'Cnitor, 

! \Viih Ins free duty recommends you thus, 

I And prays you to believe him. 

Duke. Tis*ccrtain then for Cyprus, — 

* Man'us Lucehese, is lie not in town ? 

I 1 Sin. He’s now in Florence. 

Duke. rile from us ; wish him posi-post-haste : 
despatch. 

1 ,SV//. Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant 

i Moor. 

I Enter Brahanfio., Othello., DigOy Roderigo, 

[ and Officcr.^i. 


1 Duke. Valiant Othello, we must straight employ 
I you 

I Against the general enemy Ottoman, 
j 1 did not see you ; welcome, gentle signior; 
j [ To Brabantio. 

j Wc lack’d your counsel and your help to night. 

Bra. So did I yours. Good your grace, pardon 


me ; 

Neither my place, not aught I heard of business, 
Hath rais’d me from my bed ; nor doth the general 
care 

Take bold on me ; for my particular grief 
Is of so flood-gate and o’erbearing nature, 

That it engUits and swallows other sorrows. 

And it is still itself. 

. Ihike. Why, what’.s the matter.? 

Bra. My daughter ! O, my daughter ! 


* Easy dispute, t State of defence. t Combat, 
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Sen, Dead ? 

Bra, Ay, to me ; 

She is abus’d, stol’ii from mo, and cornipted 
By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks ; 

For nature so preposterously to err, 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, 

Sans’^ witchcraft could not 

Duke. Whoe’er he be, that, in this foul proceed- 
insr, 

Hath thus Ix^il’d your daughter of herself, 

And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You shall yourself read in the hitter letter, 

After your own sense ; yea, though our proper son 
Stood in youractionf. 

B' a, Humbly I thank your grace. 

Here is the man, this Moor ; whom now, it seems, 
Your special mandate, for the state affairs. 

Hath hither brought. 

Duke cy Sen. We are very sorry font. 

Duke. What, in your own part, can voii say to 
this ? [To Othello. 

Bra. Nothing but this is so. 

Otli. Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
IVIy very noble and approv’d good master?, 

That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 

It is most true ; true, I have miimed her ; 

The very head and front of my ofiending 

Hath this extent, no more. Rude am J in my sj)eech. 

And little bless’d with the set phrase of pe^ace : 

For since these arms of mine hath seven years’ pith, 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have us’d 
Their dearest action^ in the tented field ; 

And little of this pi'eat world ran 1 speak, 

IVIore than pertains to of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause. 

In .speaking for irivtelf : yet, by your gracious 
patience, # 

I will a round unvarnishV] tale deliver 
Of rny whole cjurse of love ; wliat drugs, what 
charms. 

What conjuration, and wluu rniglitv inagick, 

TFor such proceeding I am charg’d withal,) 

I won his daughter with. 

Brn. A maiden never bf>!d ; 

Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush’d at herself. And «he, — in spile of nature, 

Of years, of country', fTc dit, every thing, — 

To fall in love with what she fear’d to look on ? 

It is a judgment maim’d, and most im|)erfect, 

That will confess — perfection so could err 
Against all rules of nature ; and must be driven 
To find out practices of running hell, 

Why this should be. I therefore vouch again, 

ThaX with some mixtures powerful o’er the blood. 

Or wiUi soou. dram conjur’d to this effect. 

He wrought upon her. 

Duke. To vouch this, i.«< no proof ; 

Without moie certain and more over test§, 

Than these thin habits, and poor likeliho^s 
Of modem seeining||, do prefer against him. 

1 Sen. But, Othello, speak : — 

Did you by indirect and forced courses 

« WtOicnit. t Accusation. x Be*4 exertion. 

I Open proci;. 3 Weak sbow. 


Subdue and poison this young maid’s affections? 

Or came it by request, and such fair question 
As soul to soul aflbrdeth ? 

0th. I do beseech you, 

Send for the lady the Sagillary*, 

And let lier speak of me before her father ; 

If you do find me foul in her report. 

The tnistjihc office, I do hold of you, 

Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fall upon mv life. 

Duke. Fetch Desdemona hither. 

Oth. Ancient, conduct them ; you best know the 
place. — 

[Kmnit Jaao and Attendant a. 
And, till ‘^'he come, as truly as to heaven 
1 do confess tlie vices of my bl«>od. 

So justly to your grave ears I'll present 
llow I did thrive in this fuir lady’.s love. 

And she in mine. 

Diikr. Shv, It, Othello. 

Oth. Her father lovM me ; oft invited me : 

Still (jiiestion’d me the story of my life, 

I’rom vear to year: the buttles, sieges, fortunes. 

'Fhat 1 have pas?’d. 

I ran it through, evtn from mv boyish davs, 

To the very moment that he bade me teU it. 

AVherein I spoke of most disastrous chance?. 

Of moving accidents, bv flood, and field : 

Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach; 
or being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery ; of my redf.nplion tlience, 

And ]>ortaneet in my travel’s histuiT : , 

When ill of antres J vast, and de.sait? idle, 

Roiioh (luanies, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heavt n, 

It was mv hint to speak, su<*h was the process ; 

And of tile Camn’oals that each oiIut eat, 

Die Anthropophagi, and men whore heud.s 
Do grow beneath their .shoulders. These things to 
hear, 

AVould l)r;?demona seriou.sly imdine: 

Hut ’'till the house affairs would dmw her thence; 

W hich ever as she could with liaste despatch, 

She’d eojne again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my disi'ourse. V\ hich 1 observing. 

Took once a pliant liour ; and found good means 
To draw from her a j»niyer of earnest heart, 

That I wouhl all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels^ she had something heard. 

But not intenlivelyll ; I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some dislrtshful stroke, 

TJiat my >outh suffer’d. My story being done, 

Slie gave me for m\ pains a world of sighs : 

She swore, — In faith, ’ivvas strange, ’twas passing 
* strange ; 

’Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful ; 

’She wish’d, she had not heard it ; yet she wish’d 
That heaven had made her such a man ; she thank’d 
me ; 

And bade me, if 1 had a friend that lov’d her, 

* The sifirn of the fictitioas creature so called. 

+ My behaviour. j Caves and dens. I Parts. 
Intention and attention were once synonymous. 
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I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I spake ; 
She lov’d me for tlie dangers 1 had pass’d ; 

And I lov’d her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcml’t 1 have^is’d ; 

Here* conies the lady, let her witness it. 

Enter Desdcniondy J(fgo, nnd Attendants, 

Duke, 1 think, this talc would win my daughter 
too. — 

Oof)ti Brabnntio, 

'I’sike ii|) tins mangled matter at the best : 

Aicn do their broken weapons rather use, 

Than their bare hands. 

li/n. I y»ray you, hear her speak ; 

If ‘^he confess, that she was hall tiie wooer, 
Destruction on my head, if ms bud blame 
l.iuhl on the man ! — Come hitlier, acntle mistress ; 
l)i) you perceive in all this noble company, 
liere most you os\c obedience ' 

Dts. iSly noble fat'.HT, 

1 do perceive iiere ti diMdod duty : 

To sou, I am bound for iife, and education ; 

INI', life, and education, both do learn me 
llusv to respect you ; you are the lord (»f dutv, j 

I am hitherto your daughter. But hrre's my husband: 
And so much duty as rny mother sliowM 
you, preferring you liefore her father, 

So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 

h?'a. vj d be with you ! — I have done : — 

Please it your j:;^ace, on to the stale aflairs ; 

1 Imd inther to adopt a clnkl, than gel it, — 

Come hither, Moor; 

1 here do give ihee thatwitli all my heart, 

Wine!., but thou hast already, with all my heart 
I would k''ep from tliee. — For your sake, jewel, 

I am g’atl at soul 1 ha^e no other child ; 

For thy escape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogs on them --1 ;ia\t done, my lord. 

Duke. Let me speak likt yourself; and lay a 
sentenct 

Wliicii, as a grise*, or sh p, may help these lovers 
Into \our favour. 

^\’b^n remedies are past, the griefs are ended. 

By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended, 
j’o mourn a mischief that is past and gone, 

Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 

hat cannot be preserv’d when fortune takes, 

Patience her injur) a mockery makes. 

The robb’d, that .smiles, steal something from the 
thief ; 

He robs himself, that spends a bootless grief. 

Bra. So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile ; 

We lose it not, so long as we can smile. 

He bears die sentence well, that nothing bears 
But the free comfort which from thence he hears ; 

But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow, 

That, to pay grief, must of poor patience borrow. 

These sentences, to sugar, or to gall, 

Being strong on both slides, are equivocal : 

But words are words ; 1 never yet didiiear. 


That the bruis’d heart was pierced through the ear. 
1 Iiurably beseech you, proceed to the aflairs of state. 

Duke. 'J’he Turk with a most mighty prepara- 
tion makes for Cyprus : — Othello, the fortitude of 
j the place is best known to you. And though we ha\e 
! there a substitute of most allowed sufficiency, yet 
j ojiiiijoa, a sovereign mistress of effects, throws a more 
safer voics on you ; you must therefore be content to 
I aliibber"^ the gloss of your new fortunes with this 
more stubborn and boisterous expedition. 

Ol/t. Tlie tyrant custom, most grave senators^ 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My ihrice-driveii bed of down : 1 do agnizef 
j A natural and prompt alacrity, 

} 1 liiid in hardness ; and do undertake 
These present wars against the ( )ttomites. 

]Most humbly therefore bending to your state, 

1 cra\e lit disposition for my wife; 

Due reference of place, and exliibitioiiL 
^V ith aiich accommodation, and be.sort, 

As levels wiili her breeding. 

Duke. If you please, 

Be’t at lier father’s. 

Ji'a. I’ll not have it so. 

Ot/i. Nor I. 

Des. Nor 1 ; I would not there reside, 

To pul my father in impatient thoughts, 

Bv being m his eye. Most gracious duke, 

To my unfolding lend a gracious ear ; 

And let me find a charter in your voice, 

To assist my simpleness. 

lJuke. \V hat w'ould you, Desdemona ? 

D<’.v. That 1 did love the Moor, to live with him, 
My downiright violence and storm of fortunes 
May trum)>et to the world ; my heart’s subdued 
Even to the very quality of my lord : 

1 .saw Othello’.s visage in his mind ; 

And to his lioiiours, and his valiant parts, 

Did 1 my soul and fortunes consecrate. 

So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 

'J’he rites, for which 1 love him, are bereft me. 

And I a hea\T interim shall support 
By his dear absence : Let me go with him. 

Oik. Your voices, lords — ’beseech you, let her 
will 

Have a free way. 

X^onch with me, heaven; I therefore beg it not. 

To please the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects§. 

In my distinct and proper satisfaction ; 

But to be free iiiid bounteous to her mind : 

And heaven delend||your good souls, that you think 
1 will your serious and great business scant, 

Eor^i she is with me. No, when light-wing’d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid seel’^’^ with wanton dulness 
My speculative and active instruments, 

That my disports corrupt and taint my business. 

Let housewives make a skilletft ^ ™y helmJt- 
And all indign and base adversities 
IMake head against my estimation ! 

* Obscure. t Ackimwledffe. t Allowance. 

5 Affections. |l Forbid. % Because. 

Blind. tt A small kettle. U Helmet. 


* Grise, from degrees. 
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Dtfhe. Be it as you shall privately determine. 
Either for her staj , or j;oin<j : ilie affair cries — -haste. 
And sj>et‘d must answer it ; you must hence to night. 

Dcs. To-p.ii:ht, ni\ lord ? 

Diilte. ’’nus niuht. 

Ot/f. ith nil my heart. 

Duke. At nine i’tJie raornin 2 [ here we^l meet again. 
Othello, leave some officer behind, 

And he shall onr commission bring to you : 

\\ ith such things else of quality and respect. 

As doth import \ oil. 

Oi/i. Please your grace, iny ancient ; 

A man lie is of lionesty and trust ; 

To his conveyance I iissicn nij wife, 

uh wliat else needful your good grace shall think 
To bo sent after me. 

Duke. Let it be so. — 

Good night to every one. — And, noble signior, 

[ 2\) Bj ulxiutio. 

If virtue no delighted beauty lack. 

Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. 

1 Sen. Adieu, brave Moor ! use Desdeinona welL 

Bru. Look to her, Moor; haveaquu’k eu* to see; 
She has deceiv’d her father, and may iliee. 

[Edeuut ])ukt\ iSc. 

0th. My life upon her faith. — Honest iag«j. 

My Desdemona mu.st 1 lea\e to thee ; 

I pr'ythee, let thy wife attend on her ; 

And bring them after in the best advantage, — 

Come, Desdemona; 1 have but an liour 
Of love, of worldly matters and direction. 

So spend with thee : we must obey the time. 

[Exeunt Othtllo and Dtstltmona. 

Rod. lago. 

logo. What .say'st thou, noble heart ? 

Rod. What will I do, thinkest thou ? 

logo. M hv, go to Ijed, and .slef^p. 

Rod, I will incontinently drown myself. 

lufio. ^^'ell, if thou dost, I .shall nc\cr love thee 
after it. Why, thou silly gentleman ! 

Rod. It is silliness to li\e, when to live is a tor- 
ment : and then ha\'e we a prescription to die, when 
death is our plnsician. 

laco. O villainous \ I have looked upon the 
world for four times seven years! and since I could 
distinguish between a benefit and an injury, 1 never 
found a man that knew bow to love hirn.self. Ere 
1 would say, 1 would drown myself for the love of a 
Guinea-hen, I would change my liiimaiiity with a 
baboon. 

Rod. What shonhU do? I confe.’js, it is my 
shame to be so fond* ; but it is not in virtue to 
amend it. 

logo. Virtue ? a fig ! ’tis in ourselves, that we 
are thu.s, or thus. Our bodies are our gardens ; to 
the which, our wills are gardeners ; so that if we will 
plant nettles, or sow lettuce ; set liys.sop, and weed 
up thyme ; supply it with one gender of herbs, or 
distrar:t it with many ; either to have it steril with 
idlenes.s, or manured with industry: why, the powi r 
and comgible authority of this lies in our wills. If 
the balance of our lives had nut one scale of reason 
to poise another of sensualily, the blood and basc- 

• Foolish. 


ness of our natures would conduct us to most pre- 
posterous conclusions. But we have reason to cool 
our raging motions, our carnal stings, our iinbitted'*- 
lusts; whereof 1 take this, that you. call — love, to be 
a sectf, or .scion. 

Rod. It cannot be. 

logo. It IS merely a lust of the blood, and a per- 
mission of the will. Come, be a man. Drown thyself ? 
drown cats, and blind puppies. I have professed 
i|ie thy friend, and I confess me knit to thy dc.serviiig 
■^th cahlo of perdurable toughness; I could never 
better .stead thee than now. Ihit money m thy purse : 
follow these wars ; defeat tliv favour with an usurped 
heard* ; J >av, put monev in thy piir.se. It cannot l>c, 
that De'ilcmona shoiihl long continue her love to the 
Moor, — put money in thy purse : — nor he his to lu r ; 
It wa.*^ a vnolfnr coninienct'inent, and tlnni slialt .see 
an answirubie <eqncstr..lion ;--piil but monev in ihy 
pur<e. - -Tbfso Moors are cbangenble in their will.'. ; 
— till th\ ]>nr>e with money; the food that to him 
now i> as a> locu>ts, shall be to liiiii shortly 

as bitter as cr»lofpiinlida. She mn.st change for 
vniith ; when she is sated vvilli lus bodv. she will find 
the error of her c’noice. — Slie rmisl havi- change, she 
must; therefore put monev in thy puiM. — If tlum 
wilt needs damn thyself, do it a more delicate way 
than drowning. Make all the iiUMiey thou ciinsi. 
If sanctimony and a frail vc»\v, heivvivt an ernng§ 
harlianaii and a siqHTsubllc \ enetian, be not Uk» 
hard for my wit^, and all the tribe of lit II, tlmn shall 
enjov her: tlus’efore make monev. A pox of drown- 
ing ihvself! 11 Is clean out of the way: set k thou 
ratlu I to l>e hanged in compassing thy joy, lluiii to be 
drowned ai.d go wiiJioui lier. 

Ilo(t. lit tliou be fa.st to my hopes, if I depend 
on the Issue ^ 

loLut. 'riioii art sun of nu* : — Cio, make money : 
— I )i ivc told thee often, and I re-tell thee again and 
again, 1 liate llie .Mc>or. My cause is hearted ; ihiiie 
hath no less leason. lA.t us l>e eonjuiictive iii our 
revenge against him; il‘ llioii caiisi cuckoltl him. 
thou dost ihysdf a pleasure, and me a sfiort. There 
are many t vents in the womb of lime, which will be 
delivered. 'l'raveise|| ; go: ])rOMde thy monev. Vv’e 
will have mor«‘ of tins t<>-morrovv. Adieu. 

Hod. Where shall we meet I’liie monnng ? 

Jaao. At my lodging. 

Rod. ni be vviili thee l»eiime.s. 

logo. (mV to ; farewell. Do vou iiear, Roderigo ? 

Rod. What say >on ? 

luiio. No more of drowning, do yon hear. 

Rod. 1 am changed. I'll sell all my land. 

logo. Go to; farewell; put money enough in 
your purse. [ Krit Roderigo. 

Thu.s do 1 ever make my fool my purse ; 

For I mine own gam’d knowledge should profane. 

If 1 would lime expend with such a snipe, 

But for my sport and profit. 1 hate the Moor ; 

And it is thought abroad, that *twixl my sheets 
lie has done my office ; 1 know not if it be true ; 

But 1, for mere suspicion in that kind, 

* Unbridled. * 

t A sect IS what the ftardeners call a cuttini?. 

t Cliani^e your countenance with n false beard. 

\ Wandcrijif. |l Au ancient military word of command. 
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Will do, as if for surety. He holds’ me well ; 

The better shall my purpose work on him. 

Cassio’s a proper man. Let me see now ; 

I'o get bis plttf-e, and to plume up my will ; 

A double kna>ery, — How ? how i — Let me see : — 
After some time, to abuse Othello's ear, 

Tliat he is too familiar witli his wile — 

He Hath a jwrsou ; and a smooth dispose, 

'J o be suspected ; fram’d to make women false. 

The Moor is of a free and open nature. 

That thinks men honest, that but seem to be s#; ^ 

And will as tenderly lie led by the nose, 

As asH^s are. 

1 huNt/t ; — It IS engender’d : — Hell and night 
Must bnuii this monstrous birth to tiie world’s hijht. 

[Ent. 

AC I ir. scr.NK 1. 

J Sta-port toil'll ill Cijpru'i. A P/afform. Kiifir 
^luutuno and tiro ^i iitUinen. 

.Inv/;. hat from the cape can )ou discern at 
sea ^ 


( Mon, Tray heaven he be ; 

1 For I have serv’d him, and llie man commands 
I Like a fiill^ soldier. J-^l’s to the sea-side, ho ? 

I As well to see the vessel that's come in, 

I As throw orut our eyes for brave Othello ; 

■ Even till we make the main, and the aerial blue, 

An indistinct regard, 

3 Gtnt. Come, let’s do so ^ 

I'or every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivaiice. 

Pnlev C'lH'iio. 

Cas. Thanks to the valiant of tliis w^avlike isle. 
That 'JO approve the Moor ; O, let the heavens 
I (ii\e him defence against the elements, 

* For 1 have lo<t him on a dangerous sea ! 

Mon. Is he well shipp’d ^ 

Cam. Ills bark is stoutlv timber'd, and his pilot 
Of ver\ expert and approv'd allowance -f ; 

Therefore my hoj^es, not surfeited to death, 

Stand in bold cure. 

[ Within.] A saii, a sail, a sail ! 


1 Cent. "Nothing at all ; it is a hiidi-wroiight ; 

fluot’ ; j 

I cannot, 'twixt the hcweiiand the main, j 

1)' M:ry a sail. | 

Mon. Meihink>, the wind hath spoke aloud at • 
hind : 

A fuller blast ne er shook our battlements : i 

If it hath ruffian ’d so upon the sea, ! 

\\ licit nhs of oak, w'hen iiiouiituinN melt < u tlu'm, ! 
Can Ic'ld the luortise * what shall wo hear of tins ’ | 

2 ( ‘jnt. A sea^rcgationt of the Turkish fleet : 

For do but stand upon the foaming shore, i 

The cliidi.ig billov\ secMiis to [Kdt the clouds : 

I’lic wind-sliak’d surge, with high and monstrous ' 
mein, I 

Seems to cast water on llio burning bearL 1 

And fjuench ibc guards die ever-fixed pole; 1 

1 never did like inoIesiaTio:i view 1 

On tir cncb ifed flood. j 

Mon. 1. that the Turkish fleet i 

lie not enshiilter’d uiul embay'd, they are drown’d ; 

Ii is iinpos.sible they bear it out. 

F.nler a third gentleman. 

3 Gent. News, lords ! our wars are done : 

The vie««perate tempest hath so bang’d the Turks, 

That their desiirnment halN. A noble sliip of Venice 
Hath seen a gnevoiis wreck and suflerance 

On most part of their fleet. 

Mon. How! is tliis true? 

3 Gent. The ship is here put in, 

A Veronese ; Michael Cossio, 

1 ieutenant to the warlike Moor, Othello, 

Is come on shore : the Moor himseirs at sea, 

And is in full commission here for Cyprus. 

Mon. I am glad on't ; 'tis a worthy governor. 

3 Gent. But this same Cassio, — though he 
speak of comfort, 

Touching the Turkish loss, — yet he looks sadly. 

And prays the Moor be safe ; for they were parted 
With foul and violent tempest. 

• Esteems. t Separation. 

X The constellation near the polar star. 


F.ntt r another gentleman. 

Ca< M'hat noise ? 

4 Gint. The town is empty; on the brow o’tlie 
sea 

Stand ranks of people, and they cry — a «:aii. 

Cam. My hopes do shape him for the goicrnour. 
2 Gent. TJiey do discharge their shot of eour- 
te-jy ; [■ Guns heard. 

Our friends, at least. 

Cam. 1 pray you, sir, go forth, 

And give us truth who 'tis that is arriv’d 

2 Gent. 1 shall. [Ziv/. 

Mon. But, good lieutenant, is your general wiv 'd ^ 
Cas. Most fortunatelv : he hath achiev’d a maid 
That paragons dtscripiion, and wild fame : 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning ])Lns, 

And in tjie essential vesture of creation. 

Does bear all excellent \. — How now t who has init 
m ? 

Re-enter second gentleman. 

2 Gent. 'Tis one lago, ancient to the general. 
Cam. He has most favourable and happy speed : 
Tempests themselves, high seas, and howding winds, 
The gutter’d rocks, and congregaieil sands, — 
Traitors eiisteej>’<l to chig the guiltless keel. 

As having sense of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal^, natures, letting go safelv by 
The divine Desdemona. 
il/t What is she ? 

Cas. She that 1 spake of, our great captain’s cap- 
tain, 

Left in the conduct of tlie bold lago ; 

W hose footing here anticipates onr thoughts, 

A se’niiighl's speed. — Creat ,love, Othello guard. 
And swell his sail with thine own powerful bi-eath : 
That he may bless this bay with his tall ship, 

Make love’s quick pants in Desdemona’s arms, 

Give renew’d fire to our extincted spirits, 

And bring all Cyprus comfort ! — O, behold, 

• Complete. t Allowed and approved expertuess. 

t Deadly, destructive. 
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Enter Desdemona, Emilia^ ItigOy Roder'igo, and 
attendants. 

The riches of the ship is come on shore! 

Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees ; — 

Hail to thee, lady ! and the grace of heaven. 

Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 

Enwheel thee round ! 

Dcs, I thank you, valiant Cavsio. 

What tidinirs can j on tell me of my lord ? 

Cas. lie is not yet arriv’d ; nor know 1 aught 
But tliat he’s well, and will be shortly here. 

l^cs. O, but I fear ; — Ilow lost you company ? 
Cas. The erent contention of the sea and skies 
Parted our fellowship. But, hark! a sail. 

[Cry vithin, A sail, a sail! T/icn guns heard. 

2 Gent. They gi'e their greeting to the citadel; 
This likewise is a friend. 

Cas. See for the news. — 

[Erit gentleman. 

Good ancient, you are w’olcomc ; — W elcome, mis- 
tress : — [ To Emtiia. ^ 

Let it not gall your patience, good lago, I 

That i extend my manners ; 'tis my breeding 
That gives me this bold show of courtesy. 

[ KUsing her. 

logo. Sir, w'ould she give you so much of her lips 
As of her tongue she oft bestows on me. 

You’d have enough. 

IJes. Alas, she has no speech. 
lago. In faith too mucli ; 

I find it still, when 1 have list * to sleeji ; 

Many’, before your ladyship, I irnint, 

She puts her tongue a little in her heart. 

And chides with thinking. 

Emil. You have little cause to say so. 
logo. Come on, come on ; you are pictures out 
of doors, 

Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens. 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended. 

Plajers in your hou.«4ewifery, and hou'sewives in your 
betis. 

iJes. O, fye upon thee, slanderer ! 
logo. Nay, it is true, or else 1 am a Turk ; 

You nse to i>lay, and go to bed to work- 
Emil. You shall not wnte niy praise. 

Jago. No, let me not. 

JUes. What would’st thou wTite of me, if thou 
should’st praise me ? 

2agu. O gentle lady, do not put me to’t ; 

For 1 am nothing, if not critical. 

Dcs. Come on, assay ; — 'I'liere’s one gone to tlie 
harbour ? i 

logo. Ay madam. I 

Des. I am not merry ; but I do beguile 
The thing 1 am, by seeming otherwise — I 

Come, how would ’st thou praise me ? 

logo, I am about it ; but indeed, my invention 
Comes from ray pate, as birdlime does from frize, 

It plucks out brains and all. But my muse lalxiLU'S, 
And thus she is delivier'd. 

If she be fair and wise, — fairness, and wit. 

The one’s for use, tlie other useth it. 

* Desire 


Des. Well prais’d ! How if she be black and 
witty ? 

lago. If she be black, and thereto have a wit. 
She’ll find a white that shall her blackness fit. 

Dcs . W orse and worse . 

Emil. How, if fair and foolish ? 
lago. She never yet was foolish that was fair; 
For even her folly help’d her to an heir. 

Des. These arc old fond paradoxes, to make 
fiaols laugh I’the alehouse. What miserable praise 
dst for her that’s foul and foolish ? 

lago. There’s none so foul, and foolish there- 
unto, 

But <locs foul pranks which fair and wuse ones do. 

De.'i. O hcji\ y ignonun c ! — tlinii pruiscst the 
w'o^^1 best. But what jirai.se rould’.st thou bestow* 
on a ilcM.TXtng woman indeed! one, that, in the au- 
thority of her nuTil, did justly put on the louch of 
VI rv nnilicc it.'^elf^ 

lago. She that w*ns ever fair, and ne\er proud ; 
llarl loiiiiue at will, and yet was never loud ; 

Ne\er lack'd irultl, and \et went nc\er gay : 

Fled from licr ui-'h, anrl \et said, — noiv 1 may ; 

She that, beiiu lumor'u, her reverije beim; nigh, 

Bad(‘ In r wrono sta\, and her displeasure fiy: 

She, that in wisdom never w’as so frail. 

To change the cod’s head for the salmon's tail ; 

She that euuld think, and ne’er disclose her mmd. 

See suitors following, and not look behind ; 

She was n wight, — if ever such w ight were, — - 
De.'i. Tc» do what ? 

Jago. To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer. 
Des. O most lame and impotent conclusion I — 
Do not learn of him, Kmilia, though he be lliy hus- 
band. — Htiw say you, Cassio ? is he not a most pro- 
fane and lilieml* counsellor ? 

Cffs. He speaks home, madam ; you may relish 
him more m the ‘soldier, than in the scholar. 

I Jano. [j4sidr.] J Jo lakes her by the palm. Ay, 
well .said, whisper : with litiJe a web a.s thi.s, will 
I ensnare as great a fly Cassio. Ay, smile upon 
lier, do ; 1 will gyvc+ ihce in thine owm courtship. 
You .say true ; ’iis so, indeed : if such tricks as 
these strip \ou out of your lieulenantry, it had been 
better you had not kissed your three fingers so oft, 
w'hich now again you are most apt to play the sir 
iiij. Very good; w»ll kissed ! an excellent courte- 
sy§ ! ’tis so, indeed. Yet again \our fingers to your 

lij>S ? * * Ssr ir # 

[Tnimpct.] The Moor, I know his trumpet. 

Cas. ’I’ls truly so. 

Des. Ixrt’s meet him, and receive him. 

Cas. Ix), where he comes I 

Enter Othello, and attendunts. 

Oth. O my fair warrior ! 

Jles. My dear Othello ? 

Ot/i. It givfc.s me wonder great as my content. 

To see you here before me. O my soul’s joy ! 

If after eveiy tempest come such calms, 

May the winds blow till they have waken’d death ! 

* Licentious, free-spoken. f Shackle, fetter, 
t Yoiir breeding and irollantry. 

1 Cuurre.sy. in the Henseof obeisance, was formerly applied 
to men as well as women. 
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And let the labouring Iwirk climb hills of seas, 
Olvmpus-high ; and duck again ns low 
As" hell’s ftom heaven ! If it were now to die, 

'Twere now to be most happy ; for, I fear, 

My soul hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknowm fate. 

Deft. The heavens forbid, 

But that our loves and comforts should increase. 

Even as our days do grow ! 

Oih. Aijien>to that, sweet powers !-^ ■* 

I cannot speak enough of this content, 

It sto})S me liere ; it is too much joy : 

And this, and this, the greatest discords be, 

her. 

Tliat e’er our hearts shall make ! 

Juffo. O, y<ui are \\ell tun’d now ! 

But i’ll set down the pegs that make this inusick, 

A." Ijone.st as I am. [Jstde. 

Oih. Come let’s to the castle. — 

.\ew««, friends ; our wars are done, the Turks are 
drown’d. 

How do our old acquaintance •f this isle? — 

II* ney, \ou shall be well desir’d* in Cyiirus, 

1 ha\e found great lo\e ainongsl tliein. O ni\ 
sweet, 

T prattle out of fashmnf, and I dole 

In mine own comforts. — I pr'ythee, good lago, 

(lo lo the bay, ard diNcnibark iiiy coficrs : 
jhiiig thou the iiia.ster lo llie citadel ; ^ 

He IS a Ckjo ' one, and his worthiness 

Does ehaileiige much res^ietit, — Come, De^deinona, 

Once irore well met at (\'pr'»s. 

[Efcun/ Othello, Desdemmu, and attitidants. 
logo. Do ihou meet me ])resently at the bai- 
hour. Come hither. If thou be’st valiant as (they 
snv) oase men, being in love, have then a nobility m 
their natures more than is native to them, — list nie:[. j 
The lieutenant to-night watches on the court of 
guard ; — First, 1 mus? telJ thee this — Desdernoiia is 
directly m love with him. 

Hod. Wi'h him ! why, ’ti'i not possible. 
logo. Lay thy — thus, and let thy soul be 
instructed. Mark me with what violence she first 
loved the Moor, but for bragging, and telling her 
fantastical lies. And will she love him still for prat- 
ing? let not thy discreet hei»rt think it. Her eye 
must be fed ; and what delight shall she have to 
look on the devil? When the blood is made dull 
there should be, — again to inflame it, and to give 
satiety a fresh appetite, — loveliness in favour; sym- 
pathy in years, manners, and beauties; all which 
the Moor is defective in. Now, for w*ant of the.se re- | 
quired conveniences, lier delicate tenderness will find 
Itself abused, begin to heave the go^e, disrelish and 
abhor the Moor ; very nature will instruct her in it, 
and compel her to some second choice. Now, sir, 
this ^nted, (as it is a most pregnant and unforced 
position,) who stands, so eminently in the degree of 
thisf oitune, as Cassio does ? a knave very voluble, 
no further conscionable, than in putting on the mere 
form of civil and humane seeming, for the better 

» Mach solicited hy invitation, 
t Out of method, wittoit order. 
t listen to me. 


compassing of his salt and most hidden loose affec- 
tion ? why, none ; why, none. A slippery and sub- 
tle knave ; a finder out of occasions ; that has an 
e} e can stamp and counterfeit advantages, ^ though 
true advantage never present itself. A devilish knave ! 
besides, the knave is handsome, young; and hath all 
those requisites in him, that folly and green minds*^ 
look after. A pestilent complete knave; and the 
woman hath found him already. 

Rod. I cannot believe that in her ; she is full of 
nio.st bloused conditionf. 

logo. Blessed fig’s end ! the wine she drinks is 
iikkIc of gra])es ; if she had been blessed, she would 
j iic^er have loved the Moor. Blessed pudding ! Didst 
thou not sec her ])a<ldle with the palm of his hand ? 
didst not murk ihai ? 

Rod. Yt.s, that 1 did ; but that was but courtesy. 

logo. Ltcherv, liy his hand ; an index, and ob- 
scure prolo'^ue to the history of lust and foul 
I ihouuhts. They met so near with their lips, that 
1 their breaths embraced logetlier. \ sIlainous thoughts, 
j Hoderiffo ! when these mutualities so marshal the 
j wa^ , hard ui liand comes the master and main exer- 
I ci'jc, tlic inc(trponite conclusion : Pish! — But, sir, 

I he >ou ruled by me : I have brought you from 
j X'uiK’e. Watch \ou to-ni-ht ; for tlie command, 

1 ril lu\'l upon you : (.’u'Jsio knows }Ou not : — I’ll 
t not be far from jou. Do }Ou lind some occasion 
* to aiujer ( u.'jsio, eitlier by speaking too loud, or 
tamtinul his disripime : or from what other cour^t; 
\ou which the time shall more favourably 

minister. 

Rid. Well. 

logo. vSir, he is rash, and very sudden in choler : 
and, iuiply, with his triinclnon may strike at you. 
Proioke him, that he may; for, even out of that, 
will 1 cause those of ('ypnis lo mutiny : whose 
quaht'catioii -xhall come into no true taste again, but 
bv die displaiitiijg of Cassio. So shall you have a 
shorter journey to ytmr desires, by the means I shall 
then have to prefer^ them : and the impediment 
most profitably removed, without the which there 
were iio cxjKt talion of our prosperity. 

Rod. 1 will do this, if I can bring it to any 
opporiiinitv. 

logo. I w arrant thee. Meet me by and by at the 
citadel : I must fetch his necessaries ashore. Fare- 
well. 

Rod. Adieu. [Kvit. 

logo. That Cdssio lo^ es her, ] do well believe it : 
That she loves him, ’tis apt, and of great credit : 
The Mo.)r — howbeit that 1 endure him not, — 

Is of a constant, loving, noble nature ; 

And, I dare think, he’ll prove to Desdemoim 
A most dear husband. Now 1 do love her too ; 

Not out of absolute lust, (though, peradventure, 

I stand accountant for as great a sin,) 

But partly led to diet my revenge, • 

For mat I do suspect the lusty Moor 

Hath leap'd into my seat : the thought whereof 

Dotli, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards ; 

* Minds luuipc. 

t Qualities, disposition of mind. 

' t Throwjnjjr a slur upon his discipline. 

» To advance them. 
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And nothinfr can or shall ronJent mv soul. 

Till I am even with him, wife for wife ; 

Or, failiiio: so, yet that I put the Moor 
At least into a jealousy so stronc: 

That judiiment cannot cure. Which thin^ to do, — 

If this poor tresh^ of Venice, whom I traslij- modest. 

For his quick huntintr, stand the putting on, 

I’ll have our Michael Cassio on the hip ; to love. 

Abuse him to the Moor in the rank ^arlij, Cas. 

For I fear Cassio with my niu:ht-cap too : 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and rew'ard me. 

For makins: him eereciously an ass, 

And practising upon liis peace and quiet 
Even to madness. TTis here, but \ei confu^.’d : 

Knavery’s plain face is never seen, till us’d. [Jvi/7. 

scr.NE ir. 

A Sfrci'f. 

Enter' a Herald, icifli a Proclamation ; People 
follow in . 

Her. It is Othello’s pleasure, our noble and va- 
liant general, that upon certain tidings now arrixeil. 
importing the mere§ perdition of the Turkish deei, 
e\er\ man put himself into triumph ; some to dance. ! Jant" d*^ire”it' 


Cas. Indeed, she is a most fresh and delicate crea- 
ture. 

logo. What an eye she had ! methinks it sounds 
a parley of provocation. 

Cas. An inviting eye ; and yet methinks right 


And, when she speaks, is it not an alarm 

She is, indeed, perfection. 

Well, happiness to tlieir sheets ! Come, 
lieutenant, I have a stoop of wine : aijd here with- 
out are a bra(*e of Cvpru> gallants, that would fain 
have a inf usure to the health of the lilack Othello. 

Cas. Not to me lit, good lago : 1 have very poor 
and unhappy brains tor drinking : I could well 
vviih courtesy would invent some other custom of 
entertaiiiinenl. 

iago. O, they are uur friends ; but one ciip ; I’ll 
drink for you. 

Cas. 1 have drunk but one cup to-mght, and lli.it 
wa> ersiflilv qualitied’^ too, and behold, wiiiu nmova- 
tion It makes here : 1 am unfortunate in the mtirmity, 
and dare not task my%eakness with any more. 

lufso. \\ liat, man ! a night of revels ; the gal- 


some to make bonfires, each man to what sport and 
revels bis addiction leads him : for. besides tlie^e be- 
neficial news, it is the celebration of hi.*4 nuptials. 
So much was his pleasure should be proclaimed. Ail 
officesll are open : and there is fall libertv of feaNting, 
from this present hour of H\o, till the bell lialh told 
eleven. Heaven bless the isle of Cyprus, anti our 
noble general, Othello. [Ihcunt. 

StEM: III. 

A Hall ni the Castle. 

Enter Othello, Hesdemona, ( 'assio, and attendants. 
Oth. flood Micliael, look you to the guard to 
mg 111 : 

i.et’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, 

Not to oiil-sport discretion. 

Cas. lago hath direction what to do ; 

But, Tu>twiib>tandin<j, w'ith my personal eve 
Will I look to’t. 

OiU. lago is most honest. 

Michael, good night. To-monovv, with our ef'.rliest. 
Let me huso speech with you. — C’ome, my tkar love, 
The purclia.se made, the fruits are to ensue ; 

[ 7Vi Dt'sdf /nona. 

That profit’s yet to come ’tvvixl me and you. — 

Good night. [Kitunt Oth., JJes. and Attend. 

Enter lago. 

Cas. Welcome, lago. We must to the watch. j 
Togo. Not this hour, lieutenant ; ’lis not yet ten j 
o’clock. Ou’^ general c-astlf us thus early, for ilie ! 
love of hi& Desdemona ; whom let us not therefore 
blame ; he hath not yet made wanton the night with 
her : and she isisport for ,fove. 

Cas, She’s a most exquisite lady. 
logo. And, I’ll warrant her, lull of came. 

* Wcn^hless hound. 

^ The term for a cloir imt on a hound to hinder his runniner. 
t In the grossest manner, 
f Entire. | Rooms or places in the castle, 

f Dismissed. 


(’««. W kere an* tlay I 

logo. Here at the door; I pray you, call them 
in, 

Ca.<. ril do’l ; but il dislikes me. 

[ Kill Cassio. 

laao. If I can fasten but one c‘up ujion him, 
With that which he hath drunk to-nighl already, 

He’ll be as full of quamd anti orience 
As my young inistn*ss’ dog. Now, my sick fool, 
Kodengo, 

Whom iove hu« luni’d almost the 
V' ard, 

To Desdemona hath to-mght carous’d 
J’otations pottle dinqi ; and he’s to watch ; 

Three lads of f ypnis, — noble swelling spirits, 

Tliat hukl their honours m a wary distance, 

The very t lemenis of this warlike isle, — 

Have 1 to-night fluster’d with flowing cups, 

And they watch too. Now, ’moiigst this flock of 
drunkards, 

Am 1 to put our Cassio in some action 

That may oflend the isle : — But litre they come : 

If consequence do but approve my dream, 

My boat sails freely, both with wind and stream. 
lic~enltr Cassio, irilh him Montano, and 
gent tenon. 

Cas. ’Fore heaven, they have given me a rouse 
already. 

Mon. Good faith, a little one ; not past a pint, 
a.s 1 am a soldier. 

lago. Some wine, ho ! 

And let me the canakin clink, clink ; [Sings, 
And let me the canakin clink : 

A soldier’s a man ; 

A life’s but a s])an ; 

Why then, let a soldier drink. 

Some wine, boys ! [ H7?ic brought in* 


* SliJy mixed with water. 
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Cas. ’Fore heaven, an excellent soni?. 
la^o. I learned it in England, wliere (indeed) 
they are most potent in pottiiiic : your Dane, your I 
German, and your swaK-bellied Hollander, — Drink, I 
Jio! — are nothing to your English. I 

Ctis. Is your Englishman so expert in his drink- ! 

. ... I 

Jo^o. hy, he drinks you, \\ith facility, your j 

Dane dead drunk ; he sweats not to overthrow your 
A Imam ; he gi^cs your Hollander a \omit, ere tlie 
next pottle can be filled. 

C’us. To the lu-alih of nur gcnerjd. 

-IJor/. I am lor it, lieutenant; and I’ll do you 
]iistice'^. 

O sw’eet England ! 

Kinu Ste])hen w’as a worthy peorf, 

11 IS breeches cost him but a crown ; 

He hold them s:\pen«'e all too dear, 
ith that he call d the tailor —low n^. 

He was a wijhl of hull renown, 

An(> ihon art hut of low degree : 

"Fis pride til It ])ulls the coi:ntr\ dovMi ; 

'I'lien take tlime aidd cloak about tlae. 
iJr.iie v\ iiu , lio ! 

t (/A. i)V, this IS a luoic e\(jinMte sttnu than the 
ol lei . 

lUfio. ^VdI you hear u again f 
(Jus. No ; for 1 hold him to he uuwoilliy of Ins 
:dae*', that does those things. — \\ < 11,- - 1 leaxeids 
ail ; and there ht? souls that must be ''a\Ld, and | 
there be ‘ -i* ' must not be ':ned. ’ i 

Ju^tK It’s true, good lieiiienant. ! 

G/^ I’or mine own part, ■ -no off-iice to the gc- j 
noial, 01 a.iy man (»f quality, — J liope to he sated. 

And .Ml do I too, naiit. 

( a, . Ay, but, by your leave, not lieforo me; the 
liMiU iiant IS to lie sa\cd heloie the ancient. Joel’s 
bate no more of this: Jet's to onr afhnr'*. — I’orgive 
us oui Miih! — (iciitlemen, l«'tN look to our busnu's^. 
J)j not think, geiillem n, ' am drunk ; tins is niy 
air’ient ; — tln> is luy ri_hi hand, and this is my left 
hand : -I a • not drunk now : 1 can stand w'cll 
enoiijli, and speak w'cll (.iioiigli, 

///. Excelleiit well. 

Cas. ^^hy, very well, then; you must not think 
then that 1 am dnmk. [Er^^ 

AL>?i. To the jdalfonn, masters ; come, let’s set 
the watch. 

la^tK \ou see this fellow, that is gone before ; — 

He is a soMier, fit to stand by Casar 
Aiul give diiectioii ; and do but see his vice ; 

’Tis to Ills virtue a just equinox, 

The one as long as the other: ’tis jiity of him. 

1 fear, the trust Otiiello puts him in. 

On some odd time of his infirmity 
Will sliake this island. 

Alon. But is he ofleii thus 

logo, ’Tis ei'errnore the prologue to his sleep : 

He’ll watch the horologe a double set§, 

If drink rock not bis cradle. 

* Drink os much as you do. t A worthy fellow. 
i Clown. 

i While the clock strikes two rounds, or four-and-twenty 


JHon. It were well, 

Tlie general were pul in mind of it. 

Perhaps, he sees it not : or his good nature 
Prizes the virtue tliat appears in Cassio, 

And looks not on his evils ; is not lliis true f 

Enter Ruder i^o. 

lago. How now, Roderigo ? [ulside. 

I pray you, after the lieutenant : go. 

\ E n't Roderigo, 

Mtin. And ’tis great pity, that the imhie Moor 
Slioulfl hazard such a place, as his own second, 

W nil one of an ingraft'’ iiifirrmiy ; 

It were an honest action, to say 
So to the Moor. 

Jago. Not I, for this fair island ; 

1 do love C!assio well ; and would do upn-li 
To cure him of this evil. But hark ! what noi<e ; 

[(’ry within — Help ! lielp ! 
Rt -cnter Cassia, driving in Rodinnu. 

Cas. You ro:!:ue \ you ra«( al ! 

Mon. What’s the matter, lieutenant ? 

Cas. A knave! — teacli me my duty ! 

1*11 beat the kiia\e into a twiggenf bottle. 

Rod. Beat me ! 

Cus. Dost thou prate, rogue ? 

[ Striking Rodi rigo. 

Mon. Nay, good lieutenant ; 

[N’/oymg hit7i, 

I j<r.jy you, sir, hold your Iiand. 

('as. Let me go, sir. 

Or ril knock you o’er the mazzard. 

Alon, ( ome, come, you’re drunk. 

('as. Drunk! [I'hej/ Jight. 

higo. Away, I say ! go out, and cry — a mutiny. 

[ J.sn/t* to Rod. who goes out. 
Nay, good lieutenant, — alas ! gentlemen, — 

IJt'lp, ho ! — J.ieutenunt, — sir, — .Montano, — sir ; — 
Help, inasiers ! — lJere’< goodly watch, indeed! 

[ BcU rings. 

Who’s that that rings the bell ? — Diablo, lio! 

Tlu* town will rise ; ( iod’s wall, lieutenant ! hold ; 

^'oii will be sham’d for e\er. 

Enter Othello, aiul uflcndants. 

Oth. What is the matter here? 

Mon. I bleed still, 1 am hurt to the death; — he 
dies. 

Oth. Hold, for your lives. 

logo. Hold, hold, lieutenant, sir, Montano, — 
gentlemen, — 

Have you forgot all sense of place and duty ? 

Hold, hold! the general speaks to you; hold, for 
^hame ! 

Oth. Why, how now, ho ! from whence ariseth 
this ! 

Are we turn'd Turks ; and to ourselves do that, 

'V hich heaven hath forbid tlie Ottomites ? 

]'*or Christian shame, put by tliis barbarous brawl : 

He that stirs next to carve for his own rage. 

Holds his soul light ; he dies upon his motion. — 

Silence that dreadful bell, it frights the isle 

From her propriety. — What is the matter, masters ? — 

* Rooted, settled, f A wickered buttle. 
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Honest lago, that Jook’st dead with gnevinsr. 

Speak, who began this ? on th> love, I charge thee. 
In^o. 1 do not know — friends all but now, e^en 
now. 

In qiiar^T, and in terms like bride and groom 
Detesting- tlieni for bed ; and then, but now, 

(As if some planet had unwitted men,) 

Swoids out, and tilting one at other's breast, 

111 oppc'^iiion bloody. I cannot speak 
An\ beginning to this pievish odds : 

And 'would in action glorious I had lost 
Tlitse legs, that brought me to a ])iirt of it ! 

0th. Ilow Como's it, Michael, you are lluis for- 
get' ? 

Cas. I pray you, pardon me, I cannot speak. 
0th. orlhy Montano, you were wont be civil ; 
The gravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hath noted, and jour name is great 
In mouths of wisest censure. What's the matter. 
That you unlace your rquitatioii thus, 

And spend yourricli opinion, for the name 
Of a night-brawler’ Gi\e me answer to it. 

Mfin. Worthy Othello, I am hurl to dangrr : 
Your officer, lauo, can inform you — 

While I spare speech, which something now ofii.n<K 
me ; — 

Of all that I do know' : nor know f aught 
By me that’s said or done amiss tins night ; 

E nless self-chanty t be sometime ii vice : 

And to defend oursebes u be a sin, 

W hen violence assails us. 

0th. . Kow, by heaven. 

My blood begins my safer guide*: to rule ; 

And passion, having my Isest judgment <!olhtd|, 
Assays to lead the way. If 1 c»iice .stir, 

Or do but lift this arm, the best of you 
Shall sink in my rebuke. ( tire me to know 
How this foul rout began, who set it on ; 

And he that is appror’di in th;> otfence, 

Ibough he had twiiin’d with me, botli at a birtli, 
Slmll lo«e me. — \Nhat ! in a town of war. 

Yet wild, the peojiie's hearts brimful of fear, 

To maiK.’ge private and domestick quam). 

In night, and on the court and guard of safety ! 

’Tis ni' nitrous. — lago, who began it ? 

Mu;. If partially affin’dll, or leagu’d in office. 
Thou d(.^t deliver more or less than truth. 

Thou ail no soldier. 

hiL'u. Touf h me iiol so near : 

1 laid rather have ibi*> tougue cut from my mouth. 
Than it sliould do ofh ncfct- to Michael Cas'sio ; 

Yet, I pcr.'simde mj-elf, to speak thii truth 
Shall nclhing wrong him. — Thus it is, general, 
IVTontano and myself being in spjeech 
There comes a fellow, crying out for lielp 
And Cas.sio following him with determin’d swoid. 

To execute upon him. Sir, this ‘gentleman 
Steps in to Cassio, end entreats his jiause ; 

Myself the crying fellow did pursue, 

Lest, by his clamour, (as it so fell out,'; 
llie t(ywn might fall in fright : he, swift of foot, 
Outran my purpose ; and I return'd the ratlier 

♦ i. €. You have thus forgot ycrar*rf f. t Core of one’s self. 
i Darkened, 

* ^nvicted hr proof. K Related by nearness of office. 



For that 1 heard tlie clink and fall of sw'ords, 

And Cassio high in oath ; which, till to-night, 

1 ne’er might say before: when I came back, 

(For this was brief,) 1 found them close together. 

At blow, and thrust ; even as again they were, 

When you yourself did part them. 

More of this matter can 1 not report : 

But men are men; the be.st soineiinus forget: — 
j I’liough Cassio did some little wrong to him, — 

! As men in rage strike those tliat wish them best, — 

I ^ct, surely, Ca'^sio, I belieic, receiv’d, 

I Fn*m him that fled, >0Tne .strange indignity, 
j \\ hich ptiiii iicc i nuld not pass. 

Oth. I know, lago. 

Thy lioiic'ty and lo\e doth mince this matter, 

M ikiii^ 11 biiht TO Ciis'.io: — C.isaio, 1 Io\e tliec; 

I But in »e. mure be officer of mine. — 

j Kfitd' Dtsdernomif nltemhd. 

I Look, if my L'cntle love he not rais'd up ; — 
t I’ll make tl'ce an example. 

N\ liat‘> the riialter, dear ’ 

Olh. Ali'-s well now, sweciing. Come awa\ :■* 

bevl. 

Sir, for your Inirt^, 

\ly self will be your surgeim. Lead bun off'. 

[7t) Mtmtunn, wUo IS kd i ff 
lairo, look wiih care about the town ; 

. And sih iiCL tho'-e whom tins vile biawl distracted.- 
, Come, D'Ndernonu ; ll»r soliiier’s hfe, 

I To li'.r.e iliur lulmy slumlxTS wak’d with strife, 
i ( Ern/ut nil hut and 

J If.u'o. What, aieyou burr, lieulcuanl ' 
j fV/s. Ay, past all surgeiy. 

\ Inui. iVlarry, heaven torbiil! 

I (.nv. Reputation, rejuitulion, reputation ! 0, I 
bfi\e h»si my repulaimu ! J lia\elosl tlie immortal 
)mrt, sii, ol myself, and wh«it remains is bestial.-- 
My ri jmiulioTi, Iimo, inv reputation. 

lu^o. As I urn ail honest niun, I thniejlit yon 
hud u-eeived soine bodily wound ; there is iiion. 
offence m that, than in repiiUilion. Reputation i-* 
! an idle and most false imposition ; oft got withoiit 
I merit, and loslwiiliout deserving. You have lost no 
' reputation at all, unli-ss you rejjute yourself such a 
I loser. \Mjat, man ! there are ways to recover t!.c 
general aguiu. You are 'uui now cast in his 
mood*, a puiiishinerit more in policy than in malice; 
even so as one would b( at 1 ji>> offenceless dog, to 
affright an iinperious lion ; sue to him again, and 
he’s yours. 

Cux. J will rather sue to be despised, than to 
deceive so good a coininauder, with so slight, so 
drunken, and so indi&i“rt'»*i an officer. Drunk t and 
speak parrott i and squabble’ swagger.^ swear? and 
discourse fustian with one’s own shadow t — O thou 
invisible spirit of w'ine, if thou hast no name to he 
known by, let us call thee — devil ! 

Jago. What was he lliat you followed with your 
sword f W hat had lie done to you ? 

Cas. I know not. 

lago. Is it po.ssible ’ 

* Dismissed in his anger. t Talk idly. 
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C««. I remember a mass of tilings, but riothinsr 
distinctly; a quarrel, but nothing wliercfore. -(), 
that men should put an enemy in tliiir monilis, to 
steal away their brains! tliat we shonhl, with joy^ 
revel, pleasure, and applause, traiislojin ouiaclves 
into beasts ! 

la^o. Why, but you are now well enough. How 
came you thus recovered } 

Cuh. It hath pleased the devil, drunktMinoss, to 
give place to the devil, wrath : one uiijierlectiieas 
shows me another, to make me frankly de-spise 
iri\self. 

hti’o. Come, you are too se\ere a tnora!#*r. As 
the time, the ])lace, and the condition of this, countiy 
slai.ds, 1 could henrtilv wish this had not befallen: 
lull, since it is as it is, mend it for \ourowii good. 

('as. 1 vmU ask liim for mv ])l‘ice again : be shall 

t<!i me, ! am a drunkard I IJ.ul 1 as many mouths 
1 ' liydra, such an answer would stoj) them all. To 
now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and pre- 
semK a beast ! O strange! — Kver\ inordinate cup is 
uni'll ssed, and the mgredu.nt ls a de\il. 

Jcfft). ( ome, come, good wine i> a good fami- 
I;; ( rriatare, if it be v\ell liv^d ; exclaim no more 
a ^uiikst It And, good lieutt iianl, 1 ilunk, vou think 
J I \e \ou. 

Cui. 1 ha\e well approved it, sir. — T drunk ! 

IdiSo. \ou, or aii\ man Iwine, may be drunk at 
'Ome time, man I'll tell >ou what >ou shall do. 

< Mir gei ' I's wife is now the ceiieral; — 1 nuiy say 
so in tliL' respect, for that he hath dt \ole' and given 
up hin‘^elf to the comemfilation, mark, and denote- 
ment vd' her ]»arts and graces: — conli'is \ ourself 
f.eely to her; importune her; siie'Il lielp to put you 
111 >onr piare again : she is of so free, so kind, so | 
apt, so blessed a disposition, that she holds it a mci* | 
m li'.r goodness, not to do more than she is Requested, | 
This broken joint, between you and her husband, ' 
enlivat her to splinter; and, mv fortunes against any ! 
lav* worth miming, tins crack of ) our low shall grow' ' 
stronger tha' tl was bclore. 

(’as. You advise me well. 

1 protest, in the sinceritv ofIo>e, and ho- 
nest kindness. 

Ciis. 1 think it freely ; and betimes in the niorn- 
iiig, I Will beseech the virtuous Desdemuna to under- 
take for me : I am tlesperale of iny fortunes, if they 
check me .Mere. 

Idgo. You are in the right. CJood night, lieu- 
tenant; 1 must to the watch. 

Can. Good night, honest lago. [Eiil Cassia. 

logo. And wiiat’s he then, that says— 1 play the 
viilain? ' 

Wiien this advice is free, I JHve, and honest, 

Probal to thinking, and (indeed) the course 

To win die Moor again ? For, ’tis most easy 

The inclining Desdeniona to subdue 

In any honest suit ; ^he’s fram'd as fruitfulf 

As the free elements. And then for her 

To win the Moor, — were*t to renounce his baptism. 

All seals and symbols of redeemed sin, — 

His soul is so enfetter’d to her love, 

Tliat she may make, unmake, do what she list, 

* Bet or wager. t Liberal, bountiful. 


, Eren as her appetite shall play the god 
With liis weak function. How am I then a villain, 
To counsel Cassio to this parallel*'' course, 

Directly to his good ? Divinity of hell ! 

When devils will their blackest sins put on, 

They do suggestf at first with heavenly shows. 

As 1 do now. For while this honest fool 
Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, 

I And she for him pleads >trorigly to the Moor, 

^ I’ll pour this pestilence into his ear, — 

That slie repeals J him for her body's lust ; 
i And, bv how much she striven to do him good. 

She shall undo her credit with the IMoor. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 

, And out of her own goodness makt the net, 

Thai shall enmesh them all. — How now, Uoderigo ? 

Etiitr 11 0(1 t/ igo. 

Had. 1 do follow- here m the chace, not like a 
hound that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. My 
! money is almost silent ; T iuivc been to-nighr excecd- 
in'.ly well cudgelled ; and, I think, the is-zie will ne 
I — 1 shall have so much expeuMice for aiy perns: 

I and so, vvith no nioiiey at all, and a little moie wit, 
return to \'enice. 

laao. How poor are thev, that have not pa- 
tience !-- 

What wound did ever heal, but by decrees ? 
j Thou kiiow’st we work by wit, and not by witch- 
craft t 

And vMt depends on dilatory time. 

Does*! not go well ! Cassio hath beaten thee, 

And thou, by that small luirt, hast ca.shier'd 
C’a«;sio ; 

Tlioi'uh other things grow fair against the sun. 

Yet fruits, mat blossom first, will first be ripe: 
Content thyself awhile. — i»y the mass, 'tis rnorn- 
; 

Pleasure, and action, make the liours seem short. — 
Kelirc thee : go where thou art billetied : 

Away, I say, thou shalr know more here.'ifter : 

Kay, get thee gone. [Exit Rod.'\ Two things are to 
Ih* done, — 

i\Jy wife must move for Cassio to her mistress ; 

J ’ll set her on ; 

iMvself, the while, to draw the Moor apart. 

And bring him jump§ w'hen he may Cassio find 
Soliciting li’s wife. Ay, that’s the way : 

Dull not device by coldness and delay. 

ACT III. SCL.NE I. 

Before the CaUle. 

Enter Cassio and same fniisicians. 

Cas. Masters, play here, I will content your 
pains. 

Something that’s brief: and bid — good morrow, 
general, f Mustek. 

Enter Clown. 

CZo. Why, masters, have your instniraents been 
at Naples, that they speak i’the nose thus ? 

1 Mas. How, sir, how ! 

* Even, t Tempt. X Recalls, t Just at the time. 
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Clo. Are these, I pray you called wind instru- 
ments? 

1 Mus. Ay, marry, are they, sir. 

Clo. O, thereby hauirs a tail. 

1 Mua. Whereby hangs a tale, sir? 

Clo. Marry, sir, by many a wind instrument that 
I know. But, masters, here’s money for you ; and 
the gcneml so likes your musick, that he desires you, 
of ail loves, to make no more noise with it. 

1 Mils. W ell, sir, we will not. 

Clo. If you have any musirk that may not Ije 
heard, to’t again : but, us they say, to hear musick, 
the oeneral does not jji*eatly care. 

1 Mus. W e have none such, sir. 

Clo. Tlien put up your pipes in your bag, for 
I’ll away. Cjo ; vanish into air; away. , 

[Kreunt musicians. 

Cos. Dost thou hear, my honest friend ? i 

Clo. No, I hear not > our honest friend; I htar ; 
you . 

Ctis. Pr'vtliee, keep up thy quillets’^. There’" u 
poor piece of ^old for thee ; if the geiitlcwonuin that 
atteinis th^genernl's wifi*, be stininir, tell her, ihcre’s 
one Cassio entreats her a little f;t\our of speech. 
W lit tliou do this ? 

C7o. She is ^itirrinsr, sir ; if she will stir liither, 

1 shall seem to notify unto her. [Ki//. 

Enter 

C(is. Do, good my friend. — In hapjiy time, lago. 
l(Ji!o. You have not been a-bed then ? 

Cas. ^Miy, no : tlie day had broke 
Before we parted. J liave made bold, lago, 

To send in to your wife. My ‘»uit to her 
I.s, that .^lie will to virinoiis ].)esdemoiia ^ 

Ih’ocure me some aci.e"". 

I’ll send her to you presently : 

And I'll de\i"e a mean to draw tlie Moor 

(Jut (*f the wa\, that your cointTbe and business 

May be moif free. [ J'bi/. 

Cas. 1 humbly thank \ou fnr't. 1 never knew 
A 1 lover lUitc more kind and lione.si, 

Kntt! Emilia. 

Emil. ( »ood morrow, eoo<l lieutenant: I amsoriy 
F»>r voi.i iispu .'."uret : hut all will soon be well. 

The ueiK r.ii, and Ill's wife, are talking of it ; 

And slie "[-eaks fur vou stoutly. The Moor replie.s, 
That he, vuu huiT, is of great fiAme iii Cyprus, 

And great affinity ; and that, in wholesome wisdom, 
lie might not but relu.se^vou; but, he prote.sls, he 
loves you ; 

And needs no other suitor, but his likings. 

To take the safsi oeca'-ion by the front. 

To bring you hi again. 

Cos. Yet, 1 beseech you, — 

If you think fit, or that it may be done, 

Give me advantage of some brief discourse 
With Dcsdeinona alone. 

Emil. Pray you, come in ; 

I will bestow you where \ ou shall have time 
To .speak your bosom freely. 

Cos. I am much bound to you. [ Exeunt 

* Nice distinctions. 

f The disideasare yon have incurred from Othello. 


SCENE ir. 

A Room in the Castle. 

Enter Othello, la^o and gentlemen. 

Olh. These letters give, luuo, to the pilot; 

And, by him, do my duties to the state : 

That dune, 1 will be walking on the work.s, 

Repair there to me. 

logo. Well, my ffood lord, I'll do’t. 

Oth. Thl^ fortification, genlleinen, — shall we 
>et *t f 

Gait. W e’ll wait upon your lordship. [ELreunt. 
sclnf. in. 

Rtjore the Castle. 

Fjitt r JX’.sdemtnm, Cnssio, and Emilia. 

T)ts. Be thou assiii’d, uood Cassio, I will do 
All m\ abihiie^ m tli\ beluilf. 

Entil. ( itiod madam, do; I know it grieves mv 
husband, 

As if the case were lii". 

Dis. <>, that'" ail honest fellow. — Do not doubt. 
C a»io, 

But I will haic my lord and von a;rain 
, As friend Iv U'' you were, 
j ( V/.^. Bounteous madam, 

I Whatever shall become of Michael Cnvsio, 

Ile’.s neier any Unrig l>ul youi tiuc m rvaiit. 

iJe.N. (), sir, 1 tiuiiik vou. You do love my lord : 
You have known him long; and be )uu well assur’d. 
He shall m strangeness stand no further oH’ 

Than m u jiohtiek distance. 

Cas. Ay, hut, lady, 

That policy mil) either last so long, 

Or Iced iijMJii such nice and vvaierish diet. 

Or breed itself so out of cireumsiaiK'e, 

That, 1 bemi: ah.sent, and my place supplied, 

I My Lein nd will f’oruel my lo\e and service. 

I){s. i)tj not donlit that ; bcfoie Eniihu here, 

' I line thee warrant of thy place : assiire thee, 

It I do v».>w a fntridshi).. I’ll perform it 
I ’I'o the lust article : mv lord shall nc\er rest; 

I Til watch him tame^, and talk him out of patience; 
‘Ills bed shall seem a school, hj.s board a slirift ; 
i’ll interniniLle every thing he does 
M ith Cassio’s suit. Therefore be ineny', Cas.sio; 

For thy solicitor shall rather die, 

Than give thy cause away. 

Enter Othello and lago at a distance. 

Emil. Madam, here comc.s 
My lord. 

Cas. Madani, Til take my leave. 

Des. W hy stay, * * 

And hear me speak. 

Cas. Madam, not now ; 1 am very ill at ease, 
Unfit for mine own purposes. 

Des. Well, well, 

Do your discretion. f Exit Cassia. 

Jago. Ha! 1 like not that. ^ 

Oth. W hat dost thou say ? 

Jago. Nothing my lord : or if — I know not what. 

I Olh. VV as not that Cassio, parted from my wife ? 

j * Hawkb are tamed by keeping tbem from sleep. 
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laffo. Cassio, my lord * No sure, 1 cannot think 
it, 

That he would steal away so guilty-like. 

Seeing you coming. 

Oi/t. 1 do believe 'twa*; he. 

Des. How novr, my lord ? 

1 have been talking with u suitor here, 

A man that languishes in your displeasure. 

Ot/i. W ho is’t >ou mean ? 
jDes. W’hy, your lieutenant Cassio. Good my 
lord. 

If ] have any grace, or power to move yon 
His proem reconciliation take; 

Vo), it l.c be not one that truly loves >on, 

Tijdl errs in ignorance, and not m cuinimg''', 

I have no judgment in an honest iace : 

1 pr’ylhee, call him back. 

Ot/i. Went he hence now ’ 

J)rs. Ay, sooth ; so humbled, 

That he hath left part of his grief with me ; 

1 sutler witli him. Good love, call him back. 

Ofh. Nut now, sweet Desdeinona ; some otliD* 
time. 

I>ts. Lilt shan’t be shortK f 
(ith. The sooner, s^\ecl, tor you 
I Va. IShall't be to-iiijlit at supper t 
0th. No, not to-iiight. 
i h >. To-inorrovv dinner thou 't 
Oih. 1 shall not dine at home ; 

1 mett ih' eaptams at tile '’itadel. 

Dtb. W hy then, lo-inorrow mghi : o- Tuesday 

moMi ; 

Or Tuesday noon, oriiiLilii ; or Wednesday morn ; — 

1 )>riiy thee, name the lime ; but lot it not 
J‘N( . cfl three days : in faith, he’s pemtcni ; 

And vet Ins tresspass, m our comnion reason, 

that, they say, the war's must make exanijiks 
i)nl ot their bestj-,) is not almost a fault 
'J'o nu ur u private check. W hen shall he come ? 

Tell me, Othello. I wonder in nii soul, 

W liat you co dd ask me, that I should deny, 

Or stand so mammeringl on. What! IMichael 
( ’a.ssio, 

Thai came a wooing ith you ; and many a time, 

W hen 1 have spoke of you dispraisingly, 

Halil la’en your part; to have •^o much to do 
To bring him in ! Trust me, I could do much, — 
0th. Pi'ythee, no more: let him come when he 
will ; 

I will denyt’uee nothing. 

Des. W hy, this is not a boon ; 

'Tis as 1 should entreat you wear vnir gIo^os, 

Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm ; 

Or aue to you to do pecmliur profit 

To your own person. Nay, when 1 have a suit, 

W herein 1 mean to touch your love indeed, 

It shall be full of poize§ and difbculty, 

And fearful to be grunted. 

Ot/t. 1 will deny thee nothing ; 

XVhereon, I do beseech thee, grant me this, 

To leave me but a little to myself. 

Des. Shall 1 deny you? no. Farewell, my lord. 

* Knowledge. t Best men. 

} Hesitating. s Weight. 


0th. Farewell, my Desdemona: I will come to 
thee straiglu. 

Des. Emilia, come ; — Be it as your fancies teach 
you ; 

W'huie’er you be, I am obedient. 

[^Exit with Emilia. 
0th. Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my soul, 
But I do love thee ! and when I love thee not, 

Chaos i.s come again. 

Ja^o. My noble lord, 

oih. W hat dost thou say, I ago ? 
logo. Did Michael Cassio, when vou woo’d my 
lady. 

Know of your love? 

Oth. He did, from first to last. Why dost thou 
ask t 

lago. But for a satisfaction of my thought ; 

No furl her harm. 

Oth. W hy of thy thought, Tago ? 
lagv. 1 did think he had been acquainted 
, with her. 

Oth. D, yes ; and went between us very oft. 

I higo. Indeed t 

Oth. Indeed ! ay, indeed : — Discern st thou 
au'jht in that ? 

D he not honest ( 

Jago. Honest, my lord? 

Oth. Ay, honest. 

» Juno. My lord, for aught I know. 

Oth. What dost ihou think ? 

Juno. Think, my lord t 
Oth. Think, my lord ? 

By he.iiou, he cohoes me, 

As if then- were >omc inoiistci in Ins thought 
Too lii<iiH»ub to be alioun. — Thou dost mean some- 
thing : 

1 heard thee bay but now, — Thou lik’dst not that, 

W lien Cas.>io left my wife. W hut did’st not like? 

And when 1 told thee — lie was of my counsel 
In m\ whole course of wooing, thou cry’dst, In- 
dit'd f 

And didst contract and purse thy brow together. 

As if thou then hud’st shut u\t in thy hrain 
Some horrible conceit. If thou dost love me, 

Show me ihy thought. 

Jago. My lord, you know 1 love you. 

Oth. I think, thou dost ; 

And, — for 1 kiiow^ thou art full of love and honesty, 
And weigh’st ihv words befort thou giv’st them 
breath, — 

Therefore these stops of ihine fright me the more; 

For such things, in a false disloyal knave. 

Are tricks of custom : but, in a man that's just, 

They are close denotements, working from the heart, 
That passion cannot rule. 

JagQ. For Michael Cassio, — 

I dare be sworn, I think tliat he is honest. 

Oth. 1 think so too. 

logo. Men should be what they seem ; 

Or, those that be not, ’would they might seem none ! 
Oth. Certain, men should be what they seem, 
lago. W hy then, • 

I think that Cassio is an honest man. 

Oth. Nay, yet tliere's more in this ; 
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1 pray thee, speuk to me as to thy tliiiiltings, 

As thou dost rumiiiute; and give thy worst of 
thought.s 

Tlie worst of words. 

Iaf[o. Good my lord, pardon me ; 

Though I am bound to every act of duty, 

1 am not bound to that all slaves are free to. 

Utter my thoughts? Why, say, they aie vile and 
false, — 

As wliere’.s that palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? who has a breast so pure, 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets *", and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful? 

Oth. Thou dost conspire against thy friend, Ingo, 
If thou but tliink’st him wrong’d, and mak’st his 
ear 

A stranger to thy thoughts. 

logo. I do beseech you, — 

Though 1, perchance, am \ icious in in\ gues^, 

As, 1 confess, it is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuses : and, oft, my jcalouvv 
Shapes faults that are not, — I entreat you then, 

From one that so imperfectly conjectsf. 

You’d take no notice t nor build yourself a troubh* 
Out of his scattering and unsure observance : 

It were not for your quiet, nor your good. 

Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom, 

To let you know my thoughts. 

Oth. V\ hat dost thou mean ? 
lago. Good name, in man, and woman, dear in} 
lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of tlieir souls : 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ’tis something, 
nothing ; 

’Twas mine, *ti& his, and has been slave to tliouNimd'^ ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 

Bobs me of lliat, which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 

Oth. By heaven, I’ll know thy thought. 
logo. You cannot, if my heart were in your 
hand ; 

Nor shall not. whilst ’tis m my custody. 

Oi/i. Hai 

Ligo. (J, beware, ray lord, of jealous} ; 

It IS tlie green-e}’d moii'ier, whn-h doth mock 
The meal it ked^ on. That cuckold liNes in bliss, 

\\ ho, cerlai'.i of liis fate, loves not his wronger; 

But, O, what damned minutes tells he o'er, 

\\ ho dotes, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly loves ! 
Oth. O misery ! 

lago. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich 
enough ; 

But riches, finele'^sj, is as poor as winter, 

To him that ever fears he shall be poor: — 

Good heaven, the souls of all jny trilie defend ^ 

From jealousy ! 

Oth. Why ? why is this ? 

Think ’.St thou, I’d make a life of jealousy, 

To follow still the changes of the moon 

With fresh suspicions t No : to be once in doubt, 

Is — once to be resolv’d. •Exchange me for a goat, 

* Coarts of inquiry. 

t Conjectures. t Endless, unboandf^l. 


When I shall turn the busines.s of my soul 
To such exsufflicate and blown .surmises, 

Matching th} inference. Tis not to make me jcalou.s, 
To say— my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
is five of speeth, sings, playb, and dances well ; 

\\ here virtue is, these are more virtuous : 

Nor fioni mine own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear, or doubt of her revolt; 

I’or slie had c\ es, and ciiose me. No, lago : 
ril ^ec, before I doubt ; wlien 1 doubt, prove ; 

And, on the proof, there is no more but this, — 
Aw’ii} nt once with love, or jealousy. 

logo. I am glad of this, for now I shall have 
rca>on 

'I'o sliow the lo^e and diitv tluit I bear you 
\^ itii fnmlvcr ^pInr : therelbre, as I am bound, 
lIc»M*i\e 11 fVtmi me: — I speak not yet of proof. 

Look to your wile; obsiT\e her well with Cassio : 

\\ car }our eye — thus, not jealous, nor .secure : 

1 would not have }*>ur free and noble nature, 

Out of Nt.*ii-bount\ , be abus’d ; look to’t : 

I know our couiiti} disposilioii well ; 

In \tnii L* they do ki beiocn tlie pranks 
Thc} dure not sliow tlicir husbands ; tlieir best con- 
.scieiire 

Is — not to leave undone’, but keep unknown. 

Offi. Dost thou •'UN so f 

logo. She did (U‘cei\c btv father, marr}ing}<ui ; 
And, when slie svcrn’il to .shake, and fear }our 
look -5, 

She lov’d them most. 

Oth. Ami so she did. 
hrm). \\ liy, go to, then ; 

Slie that, so youn-j, could gi\e out such a seeming’^, 
To .«celt her father’s eves up,. close as ouk, — 

He thought, ’twa& witi hcraft ; — but 1 am mucli to 
blame : 

I Imrnblv do besei ch you of your pardon, 
lor loo much loving }ou. 

Oth. I am bound to thee forever. 

logo. I see, tins hath a little dash'd your spirits. 

Oth. Not a jol, not a jot. 

logo. Trust me, I fear it has. 

I ho])e, you will consider, what is sjioke 
Comes i'roin my love ; — but, I do see you are 
mov’d ; — 

I am to pray you, not to strain my speech 
To grosser issiies|, noi to larger reach 
Thun to suspicion. 

Olh. 1 vvill not 

Jatro. Sliould you do .so, my lord, 

My sjMjcch should fall iiiio such vile success 
A.S my thoughb aim not at Cdssio’s ray worthy 
ineiid ; — 

My lord, I see you are mov’d. 

Olh, No, not much mov'd: — 

1 do not think but De.sdemona’s honest. 

lago. Long live she so! and long live you to 
Uiink sc ! 

Oth. And yet, how nature erring from itself, — 
Jagn. Ay, there’s the point: — As, — to be bold 
with you, — 

* Appearance. 

t An cx])rr*ssion from lalconry : to seel a hawk is to lew 
up ids eycliilb. x Conclusions. 
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Kol to uflcct many j^roposecl matches. 

Of her own clime, complexioq, and dey^ree ; 

AV hereto, we sec, in all things nature tends : 

Foh ! one may smell, in such, a will most rank, 

Foul disproportion, thoughts unnuluriil.— 

But pardon me ; T do not, in position, 

Distinctly speak of her : though I may fear, 

Her will, recoiling to her belter judgment, 

May fall to match you with her country forms. 

And (happil} } repent. 

Olh. Farewell, farewell : 

If more thou dost perceive, let me kriow more : 

Set on thy wife to observe. Lea\e me, lago, 

My lord, I take my leave. [Gobi^. 

. 0:h. Why did 1 marry ? — This honest creature, 
doubtless, 

Sees and knows more, much more, tlian he unfolds. 
in^o. My lord, 1 would, 1 might entreat your 
honour 

To ^can this thing no further : leave it to time : 

And tlioiigh It be fit lliat Cas^io ha\e lii& place, 

( I'or, sMi\, he fills it up with great aliiiny,) 

Aet, if vou [ileiise to hold him off' a ululc. 

A"on shall b} that pcrceue him and hi*^ mcmi'N : 

Noic, if jour lud\ •strain his nitertainment ‘ 

\\ r.li any strong or vehement opportunity ; 

Much \mII bo vcMi in that. In tlie mean time, 

Let Tiic be llioiiglit too busy in iriy fears, 

(As worthy c.iuse I have, to fear — I am.) 

An»{ l.old her free, I do Ijeseech }our lioiionr. 

Oth. J'oar not my govi rnrnont. 
h VO. 1 once more take my lea^e. [Eiil. 

( Hh. This fellow’s of exceed iiiir lionest) , 

And knows all qualities, witli a learne«l spirit, 

Df human dealings. If I do jnxue Iut haggardf, 
'riioiigh that her ]esses+ were my dear hcioi-strmgs. 
I’d wliistl • ii r oil, and let her down the wi"d, 

To prey at fortune*. Hapb, for I am bUu k ; 

And iia\c not t)iosc> soft parts of oonversali'm 
'riial cUainbeicrs^ have; — (Ir, for 1 am declin’d 
Into the \a)e of wars ; — \el that’s not much 
JShe’s ' one ; I am alins’d ; and iny relief 
Musi iu’ tc loath her. () curse (d inaiTiage, 

Tiiat vve can call the.-ic ilelicatc creatures ours. 

And not their appetites ! I had rather be a toad, 

Ai d live upon the vajiour a dungeon, 

'i'l an keep a corner in the thing 1 lo\e. 

For others' .scs. AA*t, ’tis the plague of great 
ones ; 

Prcrogativ’d are they less tlian the base ; 

’Tis destiny unshiinnable, like death ; 

Even tlien this forked plague is fated to us, 

\\ hen we do quickeii||. Descteinona comes ; 

EuUr DisdemotHi and Kmiha. 

If she be false, O, then heaven mocks itself! — 

I’ll not bell* ve it. 

J)es. How now, my dear Otliello ? 

Your dinner, and the generous islanders 
Hy you invited, do attend your presence. 

* Press hard his re-admission to his pay and office, 
t A species of hawk, also a term ol reproach applied to a 
wanton. 

2 Straps of leather by which a hawk is held on the fist. 

\ Men of intrigue. 

N When we besin to live. 


Oth. 1 am to blame. 

Des. WAiy is your speech so faint t are you not 
well t 

Oth. 1 liave a pain upon my forehead here. 

Des. Faith, that’s with watching; 'twill away 
again : 

Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
It will be well. 

Oth. A'our napkin^ is too little ; 

[He puts the Handkerchief from 
hhn, and it drops. 

Let it alone. Come, I’ll go in with you. 

Des. 1 am very sorry that you are not w^ell. 

[Eji'euut Olh. and Des. 
Emil. I am glad I have found this napkin ; 

This was her first remembrance from the Moor : 

My wiiyw’ard husband hath a hundred times 
Woo’d me to steal it : but she so loves the token, 

( For he conjur’d her, she w’ould ever keep it,) 

That siie reserves it evermore about her, 

To kiss, and talk to. I’ll liave the work ta’eii out, 
And give it lago ; 

\\ hat he’ll do with it, heaven knows, not I ; 

1 nothing, but to please his fantasy. 

Enter lago. 

Togo. IIow’ now' ! what do you here alone ? 
Emil. Do not you chide ; I have a thing for 
} ou . 

laso. A thing for me ? — it is a common thing. 
Emii. llaf 

logo. To have a foolish wife. 

Kmil. O, is that all ? What will you give me 
now 

Vor that <amc handkerchief ^ 
lagif. Wiuit handkerchief? 

Emil. What handkerchief? 

Why that the Moor first gave to Desdemoiva ; 

That which so often you did bid me steal. 

Jaso. Hast stolen it from her t 
Emif. No, faith; she let it drop by negligence ; 
And, to the advantaL'e, 1, being here, took’t up. 
J.ouk, here it is. 

Jago. A aood wench ; uive it me. 

Emit. \\ hat will you do with it, that you have 
been so earnest 
To ha#e mo filch it f 

lago. \\ hy, what’s that to you ? 

[Snatching it. 

Emil. If it be not for some purpose of im{)ort, 
Give It me again. Poor lady ! she’ll run mad. 

When she shall lack it. 

Jago. Be not you known oftf ; I have use for it. 
Go, leave me. [Ertt Emilia. 

I will in Cassio’s lodging lose this napkin, 

And let him find it. iVifles, light as air, 

Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. This may do something. 
The Moor already changes with my poison : — 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons, 
Which, at the first, are scarce found to distaste; 

* In the nortli of England this term for a handkerchief is 
srill used. 

t Seem as if you knew nothing; of the matter. 
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But, with a little act upon tlie blood, 

Burn like the mines of sulphur. — 1 did say so : — 
Euler Othello. 

Look, where he comes ! Not poppy, nor mandragora-^. 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the worhl. 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
W hich thou ow’dstf yesterday. 

Otk. Ha ! ha ! false to me ? 

To me ? 

Jafro. ^Vhy, how now, general ? no more of tlmt. 
Oih. Avaunt ! be gone ! thou hast set me'on the 
rack : — 

I swear, ^tis belter to be much abus’d. 

Than but to know’t a little. 

Tfifio. How now, my lord ’ 

Oth. 'N\hat sense had 1 of her stolen hours of 
lust ? 

1 saw’ it not, diought it not, it harm’d not iin- : 

I slept the next night well, was free and merry ; 

J found not Cassio’s kisses on her lips : 

He that is robb’d, not wanting wdiat is 'itolen. 

Let him not know it, and he’s not robb’d at all. 
lago. I am sorry to hear this. 

Oth. I had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioneers^ and all, had tasted her sweet body, 

So 1 had nothing known. () now, for ever. 

Farewell the trancjuil mind ! farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 

That make ambition virtue ! (), farewell / 

Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill tnimp, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing hfe. 

The royal banner ; and all quality. 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war ! 

And O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
llie immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell ! Othello’s occupation’s gone ! 

logo. Is It possible ! — My lord, 

Oth. Villain, be sure tliou prove my lo\ e a whore ; 
Be sure of it; give me the ocular proof; 

[ Taking him by the throat. 
Or by the worth of mine eternal soul, 

Thou hadsl been better have been born a dog, 

Than answer my wak’d wrath. 

logo. Is it come to this ? [pro\e it, 

Oth. Make me to see it; or (at tin* least) so 
Tliat the probation bear no hinge, nor loop. 

To hang a doubt on : or, woe upon thy hie ! ^ 

logo. My noble lord, 

oih. It lliou dost slander her, and lorltirc rno. 
Never pruv more : abandon all remorse^ ; 

On horror s head horrors accumulate : 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amaz’d 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add, 

Greater than that. 

logo. O grace ! O heaven defend me ! 

Are you a man ? have you a-soul, or sense ? — 
f^od be wi ’you; take “mine office.— O wretched fool, 
Ihat liv’st to make thine honesty, a vice !— 

O monstrous world ! Take note, take note, O world, 
To be direct and honest, is not safe. — 


* The mandrake has a soporifick quality. 

t The vilest of the camp. Pioneers were generally deprad 
ed soldiers. 

t Ail tenderness, all pity. 


1 thank you for this profit ; and, from hence, 

I’ll love no friend, since love bi'eeds such oflence. 
Oth. Nay, stay : — Tliou should’st be honest. 
lago. I sliould be wise; for honesty’s a fool, 

And loses that it works for. 

Oth. By the world,* 

1 think m\ wife be honest, and think she is not ; 

1 think (hat thou art just, and think thou art not; 

I’ll have some proof. Her name, that was as fresh 
As Diaii’s Msage, is now begrim’d and black 
As mine own face. — If there be cords, or knives, 
Poison, or tire, or suffocating streams, 
ril m>l ciulure it. — Would, 1 were satisfied ! 

lagiK J see, sir, you are eatiiii up with passion : 
T do repent me, that 1 put it to you. 

You woul<l be satisfied t 

Oth. Would ? nay, I vvill. [lonl ? 

hjiso. And may ; but, how ? how satistied, my 
Would voii, the Miper\i>or, grossly gape on ? 

r‘T- ♦ H n- 

Oth. Death and damnation ! O! 
lago. It were n tedious difficulty, 1 think. 

To brin^ lliem to lliai prospect. Damn them then, 
If (*\er mortal e\c^ do see them bolster, 

More than their own ! W hat then ^ how ilieii ? 

\N liat shall 1 say ( \\ here’s satisfaction t 

It Is impossiblt, \ou should see tins, 

\\ ere they as prune as goats, as hot as monkeys, 

A«5 salt as wohes in pride, and fools as gross 
As Ignorance made drunk. But vet, 1 say, 

Jf impututiun, and strung cin-uinstances, — 

N\ Inch lead directly to tlie door of truth. — 
ill ^ne \ou satisfaction, }Ou may lane it. 

Oth. (ii\e me a living^ reason she’s dislojal. 
logo. J do not like the office ; 

But, siilif 1 am enter’d in this cause so far, — 

I'l’K k’d to it by foolish honest) and love, — 

1 will go oil. I lay with C’assio latelv ; 

And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 

1 coiihl nut sleep. 

'J'iu re aie a kiiKl of men so loose of soul, 

'I'hai m their sleeps will mutter their affairs : 

( tne (»t this kind is CJassio : 

111 .sleep 1 heard him sav,-- Sweet Desdemoiia, 
jA*t us be wary, let ns liitie our loves ! 

And then, ''ir, would he gripe, anrl wring iiiy hand. 
Cl), — D, >vve(‘t ciealmc ! and then kiss me hard, 

A." if he pluck’d up kiases by the roots, 

That grew iqion iny lips : then laid his leg 
Over my thigh, and sigh’d, and kiss’d ; and then 
Cry’d, — Cursed fate ! that gave thee to the Moor? 
Oth. () monstrous ! monstrous! 
lago. Nay, this vva.^ but Ins dream. 

Oth. But this df noied a foregone conclusion ; 

’Tis a shrewd doubt, though it be but a dream. 

logo. And this may help to thicken other proofs^ 
That do demonstrate thinly. 

Oth. I’ll tear her all to pieces. 
lago. Nay, but be wise ; yet we see nothings 
done ; 

She may be honest yet. Tell me but this, — 

Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief, 

Spotted with strawberrie.s, in your wife’s hand ? 

♦ Speaking, manifeBt. t Since. 
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0th, I gave her such a one ; *twas my first gift. 
logo. 1 know not that: but such a handker- 
chief. 

Cl am sure it was your wife’s,) did I to-day 
See Cassio wipe his beard with. 

0th. If it be that, — 

logo. If it be that, or any that was hers, 

It speaks against her with the other proofs. 

Oth. O, that the slave liad forty thousand lives ; 
One is too poor, loo weak for my revenge ! 

Now do I see ’tis true. — Look here, lago : 

AH my fond love thus I do blow to heaven : 

’Tis gone. — 

Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell ! 

Yield up, () love, thy crown, and hearted throne 
To tyrannous hate! swell, bosom, with thy fraiight-l, 
For ’tis of aspicks’ tongues ! 
htgo. Pray, be content. 

Oth, O, blood, lago, bloixl ! 

Iitira. Patience, 1 say; )our mind, perhaps, 
may change. 

Oth. Never, lago. Like to the Pontick sea, 
Whose icy current and coinpulshe course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the PropOTitick, and the; Hellespont ; 

Fv'tsi SO my bloody thoughts, \>ith \iolerit pace, 

Siiiill neVr look back, iieVr ebb to Iiuinble lo\e, 

Till that a ca])ablcj: and wide icNeiige 
S\%'(llow them m).'-No\\, b\ yond’ marble heaven. 
In :I‘t due reverence of a sacred vow 
I 1 ere engage my words. 

I JO. Do not rise yet, — 

Witness, you ever-burning lights above ! 

You elements that chji§ us rmiud alioul ! 

W itness, that here lago doth giv(‘ up 
The execcon.i of his wit, hands, heart, 

To wrong J Othello’s service! let him comn and. 

And to e bey ahab be in me remorsc'H, 

Wh.il bl/ody \*ork sot*ver. 

Oth. 1 gree» thy love-. 

Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance boun- 

tiOUS, 

And will upon the instant put thee to’t : • 

Within these three days let me hear thee say, 

'Fhat Cassio’s not alive 

logo. My friend is dead ; 'tis done, at your re- 
quest : 

But let her live. 

(fth. Damn her, levvd minx ! O, damn her ! 
Come, with me apart ; 1 will withdraw’, 

To furnish me with some swift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant. 
logo. I am your own for ever. [ Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

The same. 

Enter Desdeinona, Emilia^ and Clown, 

Des. Do you know, sirrah, where lieutenant 
Cassio lies ? 

Clo. I dare not say, he lies any where. 

Des. Why, man? ^ 

* The heart on which thou wast enthroned, 
t Freight, load. t Capacious. i Embrace* 
f Not malice to others, hut tenderness for him. 


Clo. He is a soldier ; and for me to say a soldier 
lies, is stabbing. 

Des. Go to. Where lodges he ? 

Clo. To tell you where he lodges, is to tell you 
where I lie. 

Des. Can any thing be made of this ? 

Clo. I know not where he lodges ; and for me to 
devise a lodging, and say — he lies here, or he lies 
there, were to lie in my own throat. 

Des. Can you inquire him out, and be edified 
by re^rort ? 

Clo. I will catechize the world for him ; that is, 
make questions, and by them answer. 

Des. Seek him, bid him come hither : tell him, 
I have moved niy lord in his behalf, and hope, all 
Will be well. 

Clo. To do this, is within tlie compass of man’s 
wit ; and therefore 1 will attempt tht doing it. 

[En'f. 

Des. Where should I lose tliat handkerchief, 
Emilia t 

Emil. I know not, madam . 

Dls. Relieve me, I had rather have lost my 
purse 

Full of cruzadofts^. And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no such baseness 
As jeaIoii.s creatures are, ii were enough 
To put him to ill-thinking. 

Emil. Is ho not jealous ? 

Dts. Who, he? 1 think, the sun, where he w^as 
born, 

Drew all .such humours from him. 

Emil. Look, where he comes. 

J)es. I will not leave him now, till Cassio 
Be call’d to him. — How is’t with you, my lord ? 

Enter Othello. 

Oth. Well, my good lady: — \^Aside.'\ O, hard- 
ness to dissemble ! — 

How do you, Desderaona ? 

Des. Well, my good lord. 

Oth. Give me your hand. This hand is moist, 
my lady. 

Des. It yet has felt no age, nor known no sor- 
row. 

Oth . Til is argues fruitfulness , and liberal heart ; — 
Hot, hot, and moist. This hand of yours requires 
A sequester from liberty, fasting and prayer, 

Mwvh castigationf, exercise devout ; 

For here’s a young and sweating devil here, 

That commonly rebels. ’Tis a good hand, 

A frank one. 

Des. You may, indeed, say so; 

For ’twas that hand that gave away my heart. 

Oth. A liberal hand. The hearts of old, gave 
hands ; 

But our new heraldry is — ^hands^ not hearts. 

Des. I cannot speak of this. Come now your 
promise. ^ 

Oth, What promise, chuck ? 

Des. I have sent to bid Cassio come speak witli 
you. 

Oth. 1 have a salt and sullen rheum offends me ; 
Lend me thy handkerchief. 

* A Furtuji;uese coin. 


[ Kfitels. 
[^Knah. 1 


t Penance, discipline. 
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JJes. Here, my lord. 

Oth. Thiit which I jrave you. 

Des. I I ave it not about me. 

OM. Not ? 

J)es. No, indeed, my lord. 

Oth. Thai is a fault : 

That handkerchief 

Did an Eg\ ptinii to my mother tjive ; 

She was a charmer*^, and could almost read [it. 
The thoughts of people : she told her, while she kept 
Twould make her amiable, and subdue my father 
Entirely to her love ; but if she lost it, 

Or made a ^ift of it, my father’s o\e 

Should hold her loathly, and his spirits should hunt 

After new fancies : she, d\ in", gave it me ; 

And bid me, vvhen my fate would have me wive. 

To Give it her. 1 did so : and take heed of’t, 

Make it a darliftg like your precious eve ; 

To lose or give’t away, were such perdition. 

As notViing else could match. 

Des. ts it possible ? 

Oth. 'Tis true : there’s magick in the web of it : 
A sibyl, that had number'd in the worla 
The sun to make two hundred compasses, 

In her prophctick fury sew’d the work : 

The w’onms were hallow’d, that did breed the silk ; 
And it w'as died in mummy, ulucii the skilful 
Conserv’d of maidens' hearts. 

Des. Indeed ! is’t true ? 

Oth. Most veritable ; therefore look to't well. 

Dcs. Then 'would to hea\en, that I had never 
seen it. 

Oth. Ha ! wherefore.? 

Des. Why do you speak so «:tfiriinclv and rashf ? 
Oth. Is’tlost.? is’r gone.? speak, is it out of the 
way ? 

Dcs. " Heaven bless us 1 
Oth. Say you.? 

Des. It is not lost ; but what an if it were ? 

Oth. Ha! 

Des. I say it is not lost. 

Oth. Eetch’t, let me see it, 

Des. ^Vhy, so I can, sir, but T will not now ; 
Tfiis is a trick, to put me from my suit ; 

I pray, let Cassio be receiv’d again. 

Oth. Eetcli me that handkerchief : my mind 
misgive«i. 

Des. Come, come ; 

You’ll never meet a more sufficient man. 

Oth. The handkerchief, 

Des. I Y)raY,talk me of Cassio. 

Oth. The handkerchief, 

Des. A man that, all his time, 

Hath founded his good fortune on your love ; 

Shar’d dangers with you ; 

Oth. T^e handkerchief, 

X)e«. In sooth, 

You are to blame. 

Oth. Away ! [Ejcit Othello. 

EmiL Is not this man jealous ? 

Des. I ne'er saw this before. 

Sure, there's some wonder in this handkerchief : 

I am most unhappy in the loss of it. 

* Enchantress, t Vehement. 


Emil. 'Tis not a year or two shows us a man : 
They are all but stomacJis, and we all but food ; 

They eat us huiigerly, and when they are full. 

They belch us. Look you ! Ca.ssio, and my husband. 

Enter la^ and Cassio. 

Jago. Diere is no other way ; ’tis she must do’t : 
And, lo, tilt* huppiness! go, and importune her. 

Des. How now .? good Cassio .? what’s the news 
with \ on .? 

Cns. Madam, my former suit : Ido beseech you, 
That, by your virtuous mean<, I may again 
Exist, and be a member of his Io\e, 

W horn J, witli all the duty of iny heart. 

Entirely honour ; I would not be delay’d ; 

If my offence he of such mortal kind. 

That neither service past, nor present sorrows, 

Nor purpos'd inont in futurity, 

Can ransom me into his love again, 

Hut to know so must be my benefit ; 

So shall I clothe me in a forc’d content. 

And shut myself up in some other course. 

To fortune’s alms. 

JJes. Alas ! thrice-gentle Cassio, 

My advocation is not now in tune ; 

My lord is not my lord ; nor should I know him, 

, \\ here he m favour', as in humour, alter'd. 

1 So help me, every spmt san^'lified, 

I As J have spoken for you all my best : 

I And stood within the blank f of his displeasims 
Eor my Irtc s]>eecli ! You iiiust awhile be patient ; 

W hat L can do, J will ; and more 1 will, 

Than for myself 1 dare ; let that suffice you. 

! JtisjiK 1^ my lord angry .? 

1 JCrnil. He went licnee but now. 

And, certainly, m strange unquietness. 

I 1(1^0. Can he be angr} f 1 have seen the cannon, 
W'lieii It hath blowm his raii.ks into the air ; 

And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Pufi’d his own brother ; — And can he be angry ? 
Something of moment, then : I will go meet him ; 
There’s matter in’t indeed, if he be angry. 

Des. 1 pry thee, do so. — Something, sure, of 
state, — [EiiV lugu. 

Either from A'enice ; or some unhatch’d practice, 
Alade demonstrable here in Cyprus lo him, — 

Hath puddled his clear spirit ; and, in such cases. 
Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, 

Tliough great ones are their object . 'Tis even so ; 

For let our finger ache, and it indues 

Our oilier healthful members ev’n to that sense 

Of,pain. Nay, we must think, men are not gods; 

Nor of them look for such observances 

As fit the bridalj. — Beshrew me much, Emilia, 

I was (unhandsome warrior as I am,) 

Arraigning his unkindness with my soul : 

But now 1 find, I hud suborn’d tlie witness. 

And he's indited falsely. 

Emil. Pray heaven, it be state matters, as you 
think ; 

And no conception, nor no jealous toy, 

Concenii^ you. 

Des. Alas, the day ? I never gave him cause. 

V. * countenance, t Within the shot of his anger. The 
blank is th^ white part of a target. t . The nuptial feagt. 
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EmiL But jealous souls will not be answer’d so ; 
Tliey are not ever jealous for the cause. 

But jealous for tliey are jealous ; 'tis a monster. 

Begot upon itself, born on itself. 

l^cs. Heaven keep that monster from Othello’s 
mind ! 

Kmit. Lady, amen. 

Dc.'i. I will go seek him. — Cassio walk here- 
about ; 

If 1 do lind liiin fit. I’ll move your suit. 

And seek to eflect it to niy uttermost. 

Cuit. 1 humbly thank your ladyship. 

[^Exeunt Dettdemoua and Emilia. 

Enter Bianca. 

Vfiau. Save yoi’, friend Cassio ! 

( What make you from home ? 

How is It vv iih you, my most fair Bianca 
rfviitn, sweet lo\e, I was corning to your house. 

Hum. And 1 was going to your lodgnig, C'assio. 

! keep a we*,*k away ? seven days and nights ' 
y gilt score ei_Iit hours ' and absent lioiirs, 

More tedious iliiui the dial eight score tunes 1 

0 weary reckoning ! 

(’^es. Ihirdon me, Bianca; 

1 hi.\<' this while with leaden thoughts hern press'd : 
3h:; 1 shall, in a more contniuale time', 

bii’il/, od'lliis sr’orc of absence. Sweet Rianca, 

f Cru'mf her Dcs(iam)na\ Jlandkirchiej'. 

Take me this work oulf. 

H 'mn. O, Cassio, wh(*nce came thi« 

T’i'ii, is so” e token from a newer fneiid. 

'J o liic fell absence now I feel u cause : 

Is It corre to this ? Well, well. 

Cu‘.s. \\ Oman, go to 1 
I’hrow your vile guesses in the devil’s teeth, 

Iroiii whence you have them. You are jealous now, 
Thai this is from some mistress, some remembrance : 
No, ir good troth, Bianca. 

Biun. Why, whos** is it } 

('(lb. 1 know not, sweet : I found it in my cham- 

ber. 

I like the work well; ere it be demanded, 

(As like enough, it will,) I’d ha\e it copied : 

Take It, and do’t ; and leave me for this time. 

Bian. Leave you I wherefore 
Cas. I do attend here on the general ; 

And think it no addition, nor my w’ish, 

To have him see me woinan’d. 

Bian, Why, I pray you ? 

Cas. Not that 1 love you not. 

Btan. Bi.t that you do not love me, 

I pray you, bring me on the way. a little ; 

And say, if I shall see you soon at night. 

Cas. T-’is but a little way, that I can bring you. 
For 1 attend here : but I’ll see you soon. 

Bian. ’Tu very good ; 1 must be circumstanc’d. 

[Exeunt. 


* Time less interrapted. 

t The meaning is not picic oat the work, but copy this 
work In another handkerchief. 


ACT JV. SCENE I. 

The same. 

Enter Othello and logo. 

lagn. Will you think so ? 

Oth. Think so, lago.?* 
luifo. What, 

To kiss in private ? 

Oth. An unauthoriz’d kiss. 

logo. Or to be naked with liev friend abed, 

An hour, or more, not meaning any hann ? 

Oth. Naked abed, lago, and not mean harm ? 

I It is livp'ocrisy against the devil : 

They that mean virtuously, and yet do so, 

The de\il tlioir virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven. 
logo. So they do nothing, ’tis a venidl slip ; 

But if 1 gi\G my wife a handkerchief, 

Oth. What then ? 

latfo. Why then ’tis hers, my lord ; and, being 
hers, 

She may^ I think, hestow’t on any man. 

Oth. She is ])rotectress of her lionour too ; 

May she give that ? 

Jago. Her honour is an essence that's not seen ; 
They have u very oft, that have it not ; 

But, for tlie handkerchief, ♦ 

Oth. By heaven, I would most gladly have for- 
got it : — 

Thou said’st, — O, it comes o’er my memory, 

As doth the raven o’er the infected house, 

Boding to all'', — he had my handkerchief. 

lago. Ay, what of that ? 

Oth. That’s not so good, now. 

lago. What, if 1 had said, I had seen him do 
you wrong ? 

Or heard linn say, — As knaves be such abroad. 

Who having, bv their own importunate suit, 

Or voluiitar} dotage of some mistress. 

Convinced or snppliedt them, cannot choose 

But they must blab 

Oth. Hath he said any thing ? 
logo. He hath, my lord ; but be you well assur’d. 
No more than he’ll unsweur. 

Oth. Whnt hath he said? 

lago. ’Faith, that he did, — I know not what he 
did. 

Oth. What? what? 

lago. Lie 

Oth. With her? 

lago. With her, on her ; what you will. 

Oth. Lie with her ! lie on her ! — We say, lie on 
her, when they belie her. Lie with her ! that’s ful- 
some. — Handkerchief, — confessions, — handkerchief. 
— ^To coniess, and be lianged for his labour^. — First 
to be hanged, and then to confess : — I tremble at it. 
Nature would not invest herself m such shadowing 
passion, without some instruction. It is not words, 
that shake me thus ; — Pish! — Noses, ears, and lips : 
— Is it possible ? — Confess ! — Handkerchief! — O 
devil ! — [ Falls in a trance, 

lago. Work on, 

* The raven was thoufrht to be a ronstant attendant on a 
house infected with the plagroe. 

t Old spelling of suppled, i. e. softened. 

% A proverbial saying. 
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My medicine, work ! Thus credulous fools are 
caught ; 

And many worthy and chaste dames, even thus, 

All guiltless meet reproach. — What, ho ! my lord I 
Enter Cassio. 

My lord, I say ! Othello! — How now, Cassio ? 

Cas, What is the matter ? 
logo. My lord is fallen into an epilepsy ; 

This is his second fit : he had one yesterday. 

Cas. Rub him about the temples. 
lago. No, forbear ; 

Tlie lethargy must have his quiet course ; 

If not, he foams at mouth ; and, by and by, 

Breaks out to savage madness. Look, he stirs ; 

Do you witlidraw yourself a little while. 

He w ill recover straight ; when he is gone, 

I would on great occasion speak with you. — 

[JEnV Cassio. 

How is it, general? have you not hurt your head.?* 
0th. Dost thou mock me ? 
logo. 1 mock you ! no, by heaven : 

’Would, you would bear your fortunes like a man. 
Otk. A horned man’s a monster, and a beast. 
logo. There’s many a beast then in a populous 
city, # 

And many a civil monster. 

0th. Did he confess it ? 

Togo. Good sir, he a man ; 

Think, every bearded fellow, tliat’s but yok'd, 

May draw with you : there’s millions now alive. 

That nightly lie in those unproper” beds, 

Which they dare swear peculiar ; your case is better. 
O, ’tis the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch-rnock, 

To lip a wanton in a secure couch, 

And to suppose her chaste ! No, let me know’ ; 

And, know mg what I am, I know what she shall be. 
0th. O, thou art wi^e : ’tis certain. 
lugo. Stand you awhile ajiart ; 

Confine yourself but in a patient listf. 

Whilst you were here, ere while mad with your 
grief, 

(A passion most unsuiting such a man,) 

Cassio came hitlier: I shifted him away, 

And laid good 'scuse upon your ecstasy ; 

'Bade him anou return, and here speak with me ; 

Tlie which he promis’d. Do hut encavef > ourself, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and nolabre scorns. 
That dwell in every re^^ion of his face ; 

For 1 will make him tell the tale anew', — 

Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife ; 

I say, but mark his gesture. Marry, patience ; 

Or 1 shall say, you are all iii*aU in spleen. 

And nothing of a man. 

0th. Dost thou hear, lago? 

I will be found most cunning in my patience ; 

But (dost thou hear ?) most bloody. 

logo. That’s not amiss ; 

But yet keep time in all. Will you withdraw ? 

f Othelb withdraws, 

Now vnll I question Cassio of Bianca, 

A housewife, that, by selling her desires, 

*Caiiiinon. t Witmn the lioimds of patience. tHiile. 


Buys herself bread and clothes : it is a creature. 

That dotes on Cassio, — as ’tis the strumpet’s plague. 
To beguile many, and be beguil’d by one ; 

He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain 
From the excess of laughter : — Here he comes : — 

Re-enter Cassio. 

As he shall smile, Othello shall go mad ; 

And his unbookish' jealousy must construe 
Poor Cassio’s smiles, gestures, and light behaviour 
Quite in the wrong. — How do you now, lieutenant ? 

Cas. The w orser, that you give me the addition f. 
Whose want e\en kills me. 

lifgo. Ply Desdemona well, and you are sure 
oft. 

Now, if this suit lay in Bianca’s power, 

[Speaking lower. 

How quickly should you speed ? 

6V/a. Alas, poor caitifi’ ! 

0th. Jx)ok, how' hi' laughs already ! [Aside, 
lago. 1 ne\er knew u woman love man so. 

Cas. Alas, poor rogue! I think i’ faith she loves 
me. 

0th. Now' he denies it faintly, and laughs it out. 

[Aside. 

Jago. Do you hear, C’ussio ? 

Oik. Now he inq>urlinu> him 
To tell it o’er. Go to ; well said, well said. [Aside. 

Jago. She gives it out, that you shall marry her : 
Do you intend it ! 

Cas. Hu, ha, ha! 

Oth. Do you triumph, Komnn ? do you triumph ? 

[.it side. 

Cas. I marry' her! — what.?* a cuslomerj! 1 pr’y- 
thee, bear some chanty to iriy wii; do not liuiik it 
so unwliole'some. Ha, hu, ha ! 

Ulh. So, so, so, so. They laugh that win. 

[Aside. 

Jago. ’Faith, the cry goes, that you shall marry 
her. 

Cns. Pr’ythee, say true. 

Jago. 1 uiii u very villain else. 

Oth. Have you scored me i Well. [ Aside. 
Cas. This IS the monkey's own giving out : she is 
persuaded I will marry her, out of lier own love and 
tlaltery, not out of iny promise. 

Oth. lago beckons me ; now he begins the story. 

[ Aside. 

Cas. She was here even now ; she haunts me in 
every place. 1 was, the other day, talking on the 
sea-bank with certain Venetians; and thither comes 
this bauble ; by this hand, she falls thus about my 
neck ; 

Olh. Cryinff, 0 dear Cassio ! as it were : his 
gesture imports it. [Aside. 

Cas. Ho hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me ; 
so hales, and pulls me : ha, ha, ha ! — 

Oth. Now he tells, how she pluck’d him to my 
chamber : O, I see that nose of yours, but not that 
dog I shall tlirow it to. [Aside. 

Cas. Well, I must leave her company. 
logo. Before me I look where she comes. 

« Ignorant. t Title of Ueutenant. 

$ Common woman. 
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Enfcr Bianca, 

Cas. 'Tis such another fitchew* ! marry, a per- 
fumed one. — What do you mean by this haunting of 
me ? 

Bian. Let llie devil and his dam haunt you ! 
What did you mean by that same handkerchief I 
you gave me even now ? 1 was a fine fool to take 
it. 1 must take out the whole work ? — A likely piece 
of work, that you should find it in your chamber, 
and not know who left it there. Tliis is some minx’s 
token, and I must take out the work ? There, — give 
It your hobby-horse ; wheresoever you had it, 1*11 
take out no work on’t. • 

Cas, Ilow now, my sweet Bianca ? how now ? 
how' now' ? 

0//t. By heaven, that should be my handker- 
chief! [,rlsi(/e. 

Bum. An you’ll come to supper to night, you 
infiy : an you will not, come when you are next 
prepared for. 

Jo^(K After her, after her. 

( 'ns. ’P’aith I must, she’ll rail in the street else. 
Will you sup there? 

Cos. *Faith, i intend so. I 

lii£:o. (*11, 1 may chance to see you ; for I i 
woi'id very fain speak with you. 

Ciis. Prylhee, come ; Will you ? 

(io to; say no more. [Eu7 Cassio. 

(h/i. How shall I murder him, laco.?* 

Brgo. Did you perceive how he laughed at Ins 
vict. ! 

Oth. O, lago ! 

lutio. »ii 1 did you see the handkerchief! 

Otk, as that mine ? 

lugo. Yours, by this hand : and to see how he 
irizes tne foolish woman, your wife ! she gave it 
dm, and he hath given it his whore. 

Oth. I would have him nine years a killing : — A 
fine woman ! a fair woman ! a sweet woman ! 
logo, r^ay, you must forget that. 

Oth. Ay, let her rot, and perish, and be damned 
to-niglil ; tor ^hc shall not live. No, rny heart is 
turred to stone ; I strike it, and it hurts rny hand. 
O, the world Ii ’th not a sweeter creature : she might 
lie by an emperor’s side, a.id command him tasks. 
lago. Nay, that’s not your way. 

Oth. Hang her ! 1 do but say what she is - 
So delicate with her needle ! — An admirable musi- 
cian ! (), she will sing the savageness out of a bear ! 

— Of so high and plenteous wit and invention !— - 
logo. She’s the worse for all this. 

Oth. O, u thousand, a thousand times : — And 
then, of so gentle a conditionf ! 
logo. Ay, too gentle. 

Oth. Nay, that’s certain. But yet the pity of it, 
lago ! — O, lago, the pity of it, lago ! 

logo. If you are so fond over her iniquity, give 
her patent to ofiend ; for, if it touch not you, it comes 
near nobody. 

Oth. 1 will chop her into messes Cuckold me ! 
lago. O, ’tis foul in her. 

Oth. With mine officer ! 
logo. That’s fouler. 

*ApQlc-cBt. t Of so sweet a dispoBitloa. 


Oth. Get me some poison, lago ; this night ; — 
I’ll not expostulate with her, lest her body and 
beauty unprovide my mind again : this night, lago. 

logo. Do it not with poison, strangle her in her 
l>ed, even the bed she hath contaminated. 

Oth. Good, good : the justice of it pleases ; very 
good. 

lago. And, for Cassio, — let me be his underta- 
ker. You sliall hear more by midnight. 

[A trumpet within. 
Oth. Excellent good. — What trumpet is that 
same : 

lago. Something from Venice, sure. Tis Lo- 
dovico, 

Come from the duke : and, see, your wife is with 
him. 

Enter Lodovico, Desdemona, and Attendants. 
Lwl. ’Save you, worthy general ! 

Oth. With all my heart, sir. 

liod. The duke and senators of Venice greet you. 

[ Gives him a packet, 

Olh. I kiss the instrument of their pleasures. 

[ Opens the packet and reads. 
Des. And w'hat’s the news, good cousin Lodo- 
vico ? 

lago. I am very glad to see you, signior ; 
Welcome to Cyprus. 

Lod. 1 thank you. How does lieutenant Cassio.^ 
lago. Lives, sir. 

Dls. Cousin, there’s fallen between him and my 
J.ord 

An unkind breach ; but you shall make all well. 

Oth. Are you sure of that t 
l'>es. My iord ? 

( )th . Th i'i t'nil goa not to do, asj/ou will — [ Reads, 
Lod. He did not call ; he’s busy in the paper. 

Is there division ’tvvixt thy lord and Cassio ? 

Des. A most unhappy one ; 1 would do much 
To atone'* them, for the love 1 bear to Cassio. 

Ot/i. Fire and brimstone ! 

]}es. IMy Lord ? 

Oth. Are you wise ? 

Des. What, is be angry ? 

Lod. May lie, the letter mov’d him ; 

For, as I ilnnk, they do command him home, 
Deputing Cassio in his government. 

Des. By my troth, I am glad on’t. 

Oth. Indeed ? 

Des. My lord ? 

Oth. I am glad to see you mad. 

Des. How, sweet Othello ? 

Oth. Devil ! \^Striking her, 

Des. 1 have not deserv’d this. 

Lod. My lord, this would not be believ’d in 
Venice, 

Though I should sw'ear I saw it. ’Tis very much ; 
Make her amends, she weeps. 

Oth. O devil, devil ! 

If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears. 

Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile 
Out of my sight ! 

Des. 1 will not stay to offend you. 

[Going. 

* Reconcile. 
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Lo9, Truly, an obedient lady : — 

I do beseech your lordship, call her back. 

0 th . M istress, 

Des. My lord ? 

0th. ^^'hat would you with her, sir ? 

J^d. Who, I, my lord ? 

Oth. Ay ; you did wish, that I would make her 
turn ; 

Sir, she can Him, and tuni, and yet go on, 

And turn again : and she can weep, sir, weep ; 

And she’s obedient, as you say, — obedient, — 

A eiy' obedient. — Proceed you in yo\ir tears. — 
Concerning this, sir, — O well-painted passion ! 

I am commanded home : — Get )ou away ; 

I’ll send for you anon. — Sir, 1 obey the mandate. 
And will return to Venice : — Hence, avaunt ! 

Ocadetitona . 

Cassio shall have my place. And, — sir,— to-iiight, 

I do entreat that we may sup together. 

You are welcome, sir, to Cyprus. — Goats, and mon- 
kies ! “ [Erii. 

Lod. Is this the noble Moor whom our full se- 
nate. 

Call — all-in-all sufficient ? — This the noble nature 
W hom passion could not shake ? ^Yhov^‘ solid \irtue 
The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, 

Could neither graze, nor pierce ( 
litgo. He is much chang’d. 

Lod. Are his wits safe ? is he not light of brain ? 
laso. He is that he is ; I may not breathe my 
censure. 

What he might be, — if, what he might, he is not, — 

I w’ould to heaven, he were. 

Lod. Wliat, strike his wife ! 
logo. Taith, that was not so well ; Yet 'uould I 
knew. 

That stroke would prove the worst. 

Lod. Is it his use ? 

Or did the letters >vork upon his blood, 

And new-create this fault ? 

logo. Alas, alas ! 

It is not honesty in me, to speak 
What I have seen and known. You shall obser\e 
him ; 

And his own courses will denote him so, 

That 1 may save my speech. Do but go after, 

And mark how he continues. 

Lod. I am sorry, that I am deceivM in him. 

[Evcvnt, 

SCENE JI. 

A Room in the Castle. 

Enter Othello ayid JLmelia. 

Oth. You have seen nothing then f 
Emil. Nor ever heard ; nor ever did suspect. 

Oth. Yes, you have seen Cassio and she toge- 
ther. ' 

Emil. But then I saw no harm : and then I heard 
Each syllable, that breath made up between them. 
Oth. What, did they never whisper ? 

EmU. Never, my lord. 

Oth. Nor send you out o*the way ? 

Emil. Never. 


Oth. To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mask, nor 
nothing ? 

Emil. Never, my lord. 

Oth. That’s strange. 

Emil. I durst, my lord, to wager she is honest, 
Lay down my soul at stake : if you think other, 
Remove your thought ; it doth abuse your bosom. 

If any wretch hath put this in your head 
Let lieu veil requite it with the serpent’s curse ! 

For, if she be not honest, chaste, and true. 

There’s no mini happy ; the purest of their wives 
Is foul as slander. 

Oth. Bid her ^me hither : — ^go. — 

[Exit Emilia. 

She says enougli: — she’s a simple bawd, 

That cannot say tis much. This is a subtle whore, 

A closet-lock -aud-key of villainous secrets : 

And yet she’ll kneel, and pray; 1 have seen her do ’t. 
Ri -enter Emilia, with Desdemona. 

Dcs. jSly lord, what is your will f 
Oth. Pray, chuck, come hither. 

Dcs. hat IS your pleasure ; 

Oth. Lot me see your eyes ; 

Look in my face. 

Des. \Vhat horrible fancy’s this ? 

Oth. Some of your function, mistress ; 

[To Emilia. 

Leave procreanis alone, and shut the door ; 

Cough, or cry— hem, if any body come : 

Your mystery, your mystery ; — nav, despatch. 

' [Exit Emilia. 
Des. Upon my knees, what doth your speech 
import t 

I understand a fury in your w'ords, 

But not the words. 

Oth. Why, what art thou ? 

Des. Your wife, my lord ; your true 
And lo\al wife. 

Oth. Come, swear it, damn thyself; 

Le*'!, being like one of heaven, the devils themselves 
Should fear to seize thee : therefoie be double-damn’d. 
Swear — thou art honest. 

Dis. llea\en doth truly know it. 

Oth. Heaven truly knows, that thou art false as 
hell. 

Df’s. To whom, my lord? with whom? How 
am I false ? 

Oth. O Desdemona ! — away ! away ! away ! 

Des. Alas, the heavy day ! — ^^’hy do you weep ? 
Am 1 the occasion of these tears, my lord ? 

If, haply, you my father do suspect. 

An instrument of this your calling back, 

Lay not your blame on me ; if you have lost him, 
Why, I have lo.st him too. 

Oth. Had it pleas’d heaven 
To try me with affi'ction ; had he rain’d 
All kinds of sores, and shames, on my bare head ; 
Steep’d me m poverty to the very lips ; 

Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes ; 

I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience : but (a_as !) to make me 
A fixed figure, for the timez f scorn 
To point his slow unmoving t nger at, — 

O! O! 

Yet could I bear that too ; well, very well ; 
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But there, where I have garner’d* up my heart ; 
Where either I must live, or l:)ear no lite ; 

The fountain from the wliich my current runs. 

Or else dnes up ; to be discarded tlience ! 

Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads 
To knot and gender in ! — turn thy complexion 
there ! 

PatiiMK-e, thou young and rose-lipp’d cherubim ; ] 

Ay, there^ look grim as hell ! 

jJes. I hope, my noble lord esteems me honest. 
Ot/i* O, ay; as summer flies are in the sham- 
bles. 

That quicken even with blowing. O thou weed, 
Who art so lovely fair, and smeH’st so sweet, 

That the .sense aches at thee. — ’Would, thou had'st 
ne’er been born ] 

J)ts:. Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed ? 
Ofh. Was tins fair paper, this most goodly book, 
Maf!e to ^\^ite whore upon i? V\ hat committed ! 
Committed !- O thou puhhck commoner! 

I should make very forges of my chocks, 

That would to cinders burn up modesty, 

1 but speak thy deeds. — What committed ! 
Iltaven stops the nose at it, jiiul the moon winks ; 
The bawdy wind, that kisses all it nu' 0 t.‘<. 

Is 1 iish’d within the hollow' mine ot earth. 

Ami will net hear it. What committed ! — 
Impudent strumpet ! 

J^ts. liv horn on, you do me wrong. 

Otfi. Are not you a sstrimipot t 
ihs. No, as 1 am a clin>tian ; 

H to preserve this lossol for niy lord, 

I'roin any other foul unlawful loiicli, 

Be — not ic be strumpet, 1 am none. 

0th. What not a whore ! 

J>s No, as 1 shall be sa\ed. 

Oth. Js it possible ? 

D,.s O, heaven foraive us ! 

Oth. I cry you mercy, then ; 

I too!: you for that cunning whore of Venice, 

Tliat married with Othello. — You, mistress, 

lit-rntcr TliNtliu. 

That have the office o]iposite to Peter, 

And keep the gate of hell ; you I you ! ay, you ! 

Y\'e have done our cour‘'e ; there's money for your 
pains ; 

I pray you, turn the key, and keep our counsel. 

[ Exit. 

Emil. Alas, what does this gentleman conceive ? — 
How do you, madam ? how do you, my good lady ? 
IJes. 'faith, half asleep. 

Emil, (jood madam, what’s the matter with my 
lord? 

Des. With who ? 

Emil. Why, with my lord, madam, 

I)€s. Who is thy lord ? 

Emil. He that is yours, sweet lady. 

Des. 1 have none. Do not talk to me, Emilia ; 

I cannot weep ; nor answer I have none, 

But what should go by water. Pr’ythee, to night 
Lay on my bed my wedding sheets, — remember ; — 
And ca.ll thy husband hither. 

Emil. Here is a change, indeed I 

[Exit. 

* Tteasuredup. 


Des. Tis meet I should be us’d so, very meet. 
How have I been behav’d, that he might slick 
The small’st opinion on my great'st abuse ? 

Re-enter Emilia, with lago. 

logo. What is your pleasure, madam ? How is 
It willi you ? 

Des. I cannot tell. I'hose, that do teach young 
babes, 

Do It witli gentle means, and easy tasks : 

He niiglit have chid me so ; for, in good faith, 

I am a cliild to chiding. 

If/gn. ^\ hat’s the matter, lady ? 

Emil. Alas, lago, my lord hath so bewhor’d 
her, 

Thrown siicli despite and heavy terms upon her. 

As true hearts cannot bear. 

De.s. Ain I that name, lago ? 

Jago. \\ hat name, fair lady ? 

Des. Such as, she says, my lord did say I was. 
Emil. I lo call’d her, whore ; a beggar, in his 
drink. 

Could not have laid such terms upon his callet*. 
logo. W li^ did he so ^ 

Des. I do not know ; I am sure, I am none 
such. 

lago. Do not weep, do not weep. Alas, the 

daj' ! 

E?nil, Has she forsook so many noble matches, 
Her father, and her country, and her friends, 

To be call'd — whore ? would it not make one weep ? 
De^'. It is rny wretched fortune. 
lago. Beshrew him for it ! 

How comes this trick upon him ? 

Des. Nay, heaven doth know. 

Emil. I will be bang’d, if some eternal villain. 
Some busy and "insinuating rogue, 

Some cogging cozening .slave, to get some office. 

Have not devis'd this slander ; I'll be bang’d else. 
Ja£:o. Fve, there is no such man : it is impossi- 
ble. 

Dtb. If any such there be, heaven pardon him ! 
Emil. A halier pardon him ! and hell gnaw his 
bones ! 

^^'hy should he call her, whore ? who keeps her com- 
pany ? 

What place ? wliat time ? what form ? what like- 
liliood ? 

The Moor’s abus’d by some most villainous knave. 
Some base notorious knave, some scurvy fellow : — 
O, heaven, that such companionsf thoiid’st im-^^ 
fold ; 

And put ill every honest hand a whip. 

To lash the rascal naked through the world. 

Even fiom the east to the west ! 
lago. Speak witliin door. 

Emil. O, fye upon him ! some such squire he 
was, 

That turn’d your wit the seamy sidet without, 

And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 
logo. You are a fool ; go to. 

Des. O good lago, 

What shall I do to win my lord again ? 

Good friend, go to him ; for, by tins light of heaven, 

• His strumpet. t Fellows. % Inside out. 
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I know not how I lost him. Here I kneel : — 

If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love, 

Either in discourse of thought, or actual deed ; 

Or that mine-eyes, mine ears, or any sense, 

Delighted them in any other form ; 

Or that I do not yet, and ever did. 

And ever will, — thouuh he do shake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, — love him dearly. 

Comfort forswear me ! Unkindness may do much : 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 

But never taint my love. I cannot say, whore ; 

It does abhor me, now I speak the word ; 

To do the act that might tlie addition* earn, 

Not the world’s mass of vanity could make me. 
logo. I pray you, be content ; ’tis but his hu- 
mour ; 

The business of the state does him offence. 

And he does chide with you. 

Des, If ’twere no other, — 
lago. It is but so, I warrant you. [Tiumpth. 
Hark, how these instruments summon to supper ! 
And tlie great messengers of \"enice stay : 

Go in, and weep not ; all thinos shall be well. 

[Kreunt Desdeniona and Emilia, 

Enter Roderigo. 

How now, Roderigo ? 

Rod. I do not find, that thou deal’st justly with 

me. 

logo. What in the contrary ? 

Rod. Every' day thou doffstt me with some de- 
vice, lago ; and rather (as it seems to me now',) 
keep'st from me all convenieiioy, tlian sup})Iiest me 
with the least advanla«:e of hope. J will, indeed, no 
longer endure it. Nor am I yet jiersuaded, to put up 
in peace what already [ liave foolishly suffered. 
lago. Will you hear me, Roderigo ? 

Rod. 'Faith, I have heard too much ; for your 
words and performances, art- no kin together. 

Jago. You chaise me most unjustly, 

Rod. With nought hut trutii. 1 have wasted 
myself out of my means. The jewels you have had 
from me, to deliver to Desdemona, would half have 
corrupied a votanst. You have told me — she has 
received them, and returned me ex]ieclalions and 
comforts of sudden respect and acqiultanccx ; but I 
find none. 

Jago. Well ; go to; very well. 

Rod. Very well ! go to ! I cannot go to, man ; 
nor *tis not very well. By this hand, I say, it is very 
^scurvy ; and I begin to find myself fobbed in it. 
logo. Very well. 

Rod. 1 tell you, ’ns not very well. I will make 
myself known to Desdemontc: If she will return me 
my jewels, I will give over my suit, and repent my 
unlawful solicitation ; if not, assure yourself, I will 
seek satisfaction of you. 

Jago. You have said now. 

Rod. Ay, and 1 have said nothing, but what I 
protest intendment of doing. 

lago. Why, now I see there's mettle in thee ; 
and even, from this instant, do build on thee a bet- 
ter opinion than ever before. Give me thy hand, 
* Title* t Put'st me off. % Requital. 
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Roderigo. Thou hast taken against me a most just 
exception ; but, yet, I protest, I have dealt most 
dii-ectly in ♦by affair. 

Rod. It hath not appeared. 

Jago. I grant, indeed, it hath not appeared ; and 
your suspicion is not without wit and judgment. But, 
Roderigo, if thou hast that within thee indeed, which 
J have greater reason to believe now than ever, — I 
mean, purpose, coiirasre, and valour, — this night 
show it : if thou the next night following enjoyest 
not Desdemona, take me from this world with trea- 
chery, and devise engines for my life. 

Jiod. Well, what is it? is it within reason, and 
compass ? 

logo. Sir, there is especial commission come from 
Venice, to depute Cassio m Othello’s place. 

Rod. Is that true ? w-hy, tlien Othello and Des- 
demoiia return again to Venice. 

lago. O, no ; he goes Into Mauritania, and takes 
away with him the fair Desdemona, unless his abode 
be lingered here by some accident : wherein none 
can be so determinate, as the removing of Ca‘isio. 

Rod. How do you mean — removing of him } 

Jago. Why, by making him uncapable of Othel- 
lo’s place ; knocking out his brains. 

Rod. And that vou would have me do? 

Jago. Ay ; if you dare do yourself a profit, and 
a nght. He sups to-mglit w ith a harlot, and thi- 
ther will 1 go to him lie knows not yet of his 
honourable fortune; if you will watch his going 
thence, (which I w'lll fashion to fall out betw-eeii 
tw'elve and one,) you may take him at your pleasure ; 
I will be near to second your attempt, and he shall 
fall between us. Come, stand not amazed at it, but 
go along with me ; I will sliow you such a necessity 
in his death, that you shall think yourself bound to 
put it on him. It is now high supper-lime, and the 
night grows to waste ; about it. 

Jiod. I will hear further rea.son for this. 

logo. And you shall, be satisfied. [Exeunt. 


SCENE HI. 

Another Room in the Castle. 

Enter Othello^ Ludovico^ Desdemona, Emilia, and 
Attendants. 

Lod. I do beseech you, sir, trouble yourself no 
further. 

Oth. O, pardon me ; ’twill do me good to walk. 
Lod. Madam, good night ; I humbly thank your 
ladyship. 

Jlcs. Your honour is most welcome. 

Oth. W'lll you walk, sir ? — 

O, — Desdemona, 

Des. My lord ? 

Oth. Get you to bed on the instant, I will be re- 
turned forthwith : dismiss your attendant there ; look, 
it be done. 

Des. I will, my lord. 

[Exeunt Othello, J^davico, and Attendants. 
Emil. How goes it now 1 he looks gentler than 
he did. 
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Des. He says, he will return incontinent* ; 

He hath commanded me to go to bed. 

And bade me to dismiss you. 

Dismiss me ! 

Des. It was his bidding ; therefore, good Emilia, 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu : 

"We must not now displease him. 

.Emit. 1 would, you had never seen him. 

Dfs. So would not I ; rny love doth so approve 
him, 

Tliateven his stubbornness, his checks, and frowns, — 
Pr’ythee, unpin me, — h:i\e "race and favour in 
them. 

ICmit. 1 have laid those hlieets you bade me on 
the bed. 

Dt‘>. Air.s one: — Good father! how foolish are 

<'ur minds ! — 

li I du die before thee, prVihee, shroud me 
In one of those sanie sheets. 

.Emil, t'oiri'-, t'Oine, you talk. 

Jh'i. IMy niotliLT had a niaid pall’d — Harbara ; 
Mie wa> in love ; and ho, she Io\M, )jro\’d inadi , 
And did ft>r>ake her: slie had a xnii; of - willow. 

An old thing ’twas, but it fc\])re'i'.’d her forluim. 

And '-he died snv^ing il. '1 hut son‘.i, lo-nijhl, 

' ' dl not go li'oin my inmd ; I liuve irinoii to do, 

Jj’.iT to go haiar niy head all al one sal ', 

And Sing il like poor IVirbara. I’r’ytlioe. dospiuch. 
Emil. Shell I uo fee ii your niglil-gown t 
JJea. No, unpin me here. — 

This Lodovieo is a proper man. 

Emil. A M‘rv handsome man. 

Dci. And he S]leak^ well. 

Kmti. 1 know a lady ni \'enieo, wlio .onld have 
walked barefom to Paloslme, lor a toueh of hi.-s ne- 
ther lip. 

I. 

7)t£. The yoor soul sat sighing hi/ a s/jLamarr tree , 

\_Singing. 

Sing all a gricn wilhnc ; 

JTtr hand on her bosom, her head on her knee. 

Sing n'tl(ou\ willoo , wilioic : 

The J'rcsh strtmns ran In/ htt , and munnurd her 
rni uns ; 

Sing willou\ tSc. 

Her salt tears fell from fit'’, and soften d the stones ; 
Lay by these : 

Sing willow, willow, willow ; 

Pr’ylhee, hie thee ; he’ll come anon. — 

Sing all a green ivilknc must be my gai land. 

ii. 

Let nobody blame him, his scorn T approve , — 
Nay, that’s not next. — Hark ! who is it that knoc'ks ? 
Emil. It is the wind. 

Des. 1 caWd my love, false love ; but what said he 
then ? 

Sing willow, ^’c. 

If I court mol v>omen, youll couch with mo men. 

So, get thee gone ; good night. Mine eyes do itch ; 
Doth that bode weeping ? 

Emil, *Tis neither here nor there. 


I Des. I have heard it is said so. — O, these men, 
these men ! — 

Dost thou in conscience think, — tell me, Emilia, — 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind ? 

Emil. There be some such, no question. 

Dos. Would’s thou do such a deed for all the 
^^o^Id ? 

Emil. Why, would not you ? 

De.\. No, by this heavenly light! 

KfhiL Nor 1 neither by this heavenly light : 

I miidil do’t as well i’vlie dark. 

Des. W'ould’st thou do such a deed for all the 
world ? 

Emil. The world is a huge thing. 'Tis a great 
price 

I <»r M viiinll vice. 

Dis ( lr>od troth, I think thou would’st not. 

Emil, Ijy my troth, 1 think I should ; and un- 
do*!, when I hud done. Marry, I would not do 
sncli a thing for a joint-ring ; nor for measures of 
hiwn; nor for gowns, petticoats, nor caps, nor any 
jK'lty exhibition ; but, lor the whole world, — wliv, 
who would not make her hushund a cuckold, to 
make him iwnionarc!i ? I siionld venture purgatory 
ibr‘t. 

Des. Beshrew mo, if I would do such a WTong 
for the whole world. 

Emit. Why, the wrong is but a wrons: i’tlie 
world ; and, having the world for your laliour, *tis a 
wrong in your own world, and you might quickly 
make it right. 

Des. 1 do not think there is any such w-oman. 
Emil. Yes, a dozen ; and as many 
To the vantage, as would store the world they play'd 
for. 

Br.1, 1 do think, it is their husbands' faults 
I If uj\<s do fall. Say, that they slack their duties, 

I And pour our treasures into foreign laps ; 

I Or ei^(* break out in peevish jealousies, 

! Throwiru restraint upon us ; or, say, they strike us. 
Or scant our former huMng"' in despite ; 

by, we have galls ; and, though we have some 
erace. 

Yet we liave some revenge. Let husbands know, 
Their wives have sense f like them: they see, and 
smell, 

And lm\e their palates both for sweet and sour. 

As husbands have. What is it that they do. 

When they chauge us for others ? Is it sport? 
f think it i>. And doth affection breed it f * 

1 think, il doth. Is't frailty, that thus errs ? 

It IS so too. And have not we affections ? 

Desires for sport ? and frailty, as men have ? 

Then, lei them use us well : else, let them know, 

The ills we do, their ills instruct us to. 

Des. Cjiood night, good night ; Heaven me such 
usage send, 

Not to pick bad from bad : but, by bad, mend ! 

[Eseunt, 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 

A Street. 

Enter Ltgo aud Roderigo. 
logo. Here, stand beliind this bulk ; straight will 
he come 

Wear thy good rapier bare*, and put it home ; 
Quick, quick ; fear nothing ; I’ll be at thy elbow : 

It makes us, or it mars us ; think on that. 

And fix most firm thy resolution. 

Rod. Be near at hand ; I may miscarry in’t. 
logo. Here, at thy hand ; be bold, and take thy 
sword. [^Retires to u little distance. 

Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed ; 

And yet he has given me satisfying reasons : — 

'Tis but a man gone ; — forth, my sword ; he dies. 

[Goes to his stand, 
logo. I have nibb’d this young quatf almost to 
the sensej. 

And he erows angrj*. Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 

Every way makes my gain. Li\e Roderigo, 

He calls me to a restitution large 

Of gold, and jewels, that 1 bobb’d§ from him, 

As gifts to Desdeniona ; 

It must not be : if Cassio df» remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly ; and, besides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him ; there stand 1 in much peril : 
No, he must die. — But so, I hear him coming. 

Enter Cassio. 

Rod. I know his gait, 'tis he. — Villain, thou 
diest. 

[Rushes ffom ^ispost, and mahes a pass at Cns.sio. 
Cas. That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou think ’st ; 

I will make proof of thine. 

_ _ . raws, and wounds Roderigo. 

Rod. O, I am slain ! 

[logo rushes from his post, cuts Cassio 
behind in the Ug, and ci it. 
Cas. I am maim’d for ever ; — Help, ho ! murder ! 
murder ! [ Eat/s. 

Enter Othello, at a distance. 

0th. The voice of Cassio : — lago keeps his word. 
Rod. O, Milam that I am! 

Oth. Hark ! *tis even so. 

Cas. O, ii^^lp ! ho ! light ! a surgeon ! 

Oth. ’Tis he ; — O brave lago, honest, and just, 
That hast < uch noble sense of tliy friend’s wrong ! 
Thou teachest me, — Minion, your dear lies dead. 

And your fate hies apace : — Strumpet, 1 come : 

Fortli II of my heart those charms, thine eyes, are 
blotted ; 

Thy bed, lust-stain’d, shall with lust’s blood be 
spotted. [Exit Othello. 

Enter Lodavico and Gratiano, at a distance. 

Cas. What, ho I no watch ? no passaged } mur- 
der! murder I 

* Unebeathed. t A quat isapimple— hereuBed figura- I 
tivdy for a dull person excited to anger. t To the quick. | 

i Fished. S Out. H No passengers. t 
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Gra. Tis some mischance ; tlie ciy is very dire- 
ful. 

Cas. O, help ! 

Lod. Hark ! 

Rod. O wretched villain ! 

Lod. Two or three groans ; — it is a heavy* 
night ; 

Tliese may be counterfeits ; let’s tbink’t unsafe 
To come into the cry, without more help. 

Rod. No body come ? tlien I shall bleed to death. 

Enter lago, with a Light. 

Lad. Hark! 

Ora. Here's one comes in his shirt, wdth light 
and capons. 

logo. W ho’s there } whose noise is this, tliat 
cnes on murder } 

].od. W i‘ do not know. 
lago. Did you not hear a cry ? 

Cas. Here, here ; for heaven’s sake, help me. 
lago. W hat\ tlie matter ? 

Ora. Thl^ is Othello's ancient, as I take it. 

Lofl. The same, indeed ; a very valiant fellow. 
logo. What are )oii here that cry so grievously ? 
Cas. lu^o ? f), 1 am spoil’d, uudone by vil- 
lains ! Give 1110 some help. 

lago. O me, lieuienaiit ! what Mllains have done 
this ? 

Cas. 1 think, that one of them i» hereabout, 

And cannot make away. 

lago. O treacheious villains ! — 

I What are you there? come in, and give some help. 

1 [ I’o Lvdocico and Oruttuno. 

Rod. O, help me here ! 

Ca.s. That’s one of them. 

lago. O inurderou.s slave ! O villain ! 

[lagtt stub^ Roderigo. 

Rod. O damn’d lago ! O inhuman dog ! — 

O ! O ! O ! 

lago. Kill men i the dark ! — Where be these 
bloody thieves ? 

How silent js lhi.s towm ! — Ho ! murder ! murder ! 
What may \ou be are you of good or evil t 
Lod. As you shall prove us, jjruise us. 
lago. bignior Lodovico t 
Lod. He, sir. 

lago. I cry you mercy. Here’s Cassio hurt 
By villains. 

Ora. Cassio ? 

lago. How IS it, brother } 

Cas. My leg is cut in two. 
lago. Marry, lieuven forbid ! — 

Bight, gentlemen ; I’ll bind it with my shirt. 

Enter Bianca. 

Bian. What is the matter, lio ? who is’t that 
cry’d ? 

lago. Who is’t that cry’d ? 

Bian. O my dear Cassio ! my sweet Cassio ! 

O Cassio ! Cassio ! Cassio ! 

lago. O notable strumpet ! —Cassio, may you 
suspect 

Who they should be, tiiat have thus mangled you ? 
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Cas, No. 

Ora. I am sorry, to find you thus : 1 have been 
to seek you. 

lago. Lend me a garter : so. — O, for a chair, 
To bear him easily hence ! 

Bian. Alas, he taints : — O Cassio ! Cassio ! 
Cussio ! 

lugo. Gentlemen nil, I do suspect this trash 
To be a party in this injury. 

Patience a while, good Cassio. — Come, come ; 

Lend me a light. — Know we tliis face, or no ? 

Alas ! my friend, and my dear countryman, 

Koderigo ? no : — Yes, sure ; O heaven ! Koderigo. 
G?'a. What, of \’enice ? 
logo. Even he, sir ; did you know liim ? 

Gra. Know him, ay. 

lago. Signior Gratiano ? I cry you gentle par- 
don ; 

Those bloody accidents must excuse my manners, 
lliat so neglected you. 

G?'a. 1 uin glad to see ^ou. 

logo. How do }ou, Cassio? — O, a chair, a 
cliair ! 

Gra. Roderiiio ! 

lago. He, he, Ms he : — O, that’s well said; — the 
<*liair : — fA chair brought ui. 

Some trooo man bear him carefiillv from hence ; 
l”d fetch the general’s surgeon. — For yon, mistress. 

[ 7h Biotira. 

Save you your labour. He that lies slum here, 
C'assio, 

Wns my dear friend. What malice was between 
you ■* 

Ca<i. None in the world ; nor do I know the man. 
Jagn. [7b /W/i.] AMiat, look you pale? — O, 
bear !iiin out o’tlie air. — 

[ Cassio and Hod. arc borne off '. 
Stay vou, good gentlemen. — Look you, pale, niis- 
tress ? 

Do 3 oil perceive the gastness of ber eye ? — 

Nay, it }ou stare, we shall hear more anon : — 

JiehoJd her well ; I pray ) n, look upon her ; 
i3o you see, gentlemen '* nay, gudtiness w’lll speak, 
Tliough tongi es were out of use. 


Euler Emilia. 

Emil. ’Las, wdiat’s the matter ; what’s the mat- 
ter, husband ? 

logo. I’assio hath here been set on in the dark. 
By Hoderigo, and fellow's that are scap'd ; 

He’s almost slain, and Hoderigo dead. 

Emit. Alas, good gentleman ! alas, good Cassio ! 
logo. This is the fruit of wlioring. — Pr’ythee, 
Emilia, 

Go know of Cassio where he supp’d to-night : — 
What, do you shake at that ? 

Bian. He supp’d at iny house ; but I therefore 
shake not. 

lago. O, did he so ? I charge you, go with me. 
Emil. Fye, fy'o upon thee, strumpet! 

Bian. I am no strumpet : but of life os honesty 
As you that thus abuse me. 

EmiL As 1 ? foh ! fye upon thee ! 


' logo. Kind gentlemen, let’s go see poor Cassio 
dress’d — 

Come, mistress, you must tell us another tale.^ 
Emilia, run you to the citadel. 

And tell my lord and lady what has happ’d. — 

Will you go on, I pray ? — This is the night, [Aside. 
That either makes me, or fordoes’* me quite. 

[Exeunt » 

SCENE II. 

A Bedchamber ; Besdemona in bed asleep. A Light 
burning. 

Enter Othello. 

Oth. It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul. 

Let rne not name it to you, you chaste stars ! — 

It is the cause. — Yet I’ll not shed her blood ; 

Nor scar that whiter skin of her’s than snow. 

And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

['iflA'cs off' his sword. 

Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more men. 

Pul out the light, and then put out the lightf ; 

If I quench thee, thou fl.aming minister, 

I can again thy flaming light rc'^tore, 

Should I repent me : — but once put out thine, 

Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not wliere is that Promethean heat, 

Thai can thy light relume. When 1 have pluck’d 
thy rose, 

I cannot give it vital growMi again, 

It needs must whither: — I’lJ smell it on the tree. — 

[iSr/s«//g her. 

() balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 

.1 ustice to break her sword ! — One more, one more. — » 

Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 

And love thee after. — One more, and this the last : 

So .sweet was ne’er so fatal. I must w’eep, 

But they are cruel tears ; this sorrow’s heavenly; 

It strikes, where it doth love. — She wakes — 

Bcs. Who’s there ? Othello ! 

Oth. Ay, Desdemona. 

T)€s. U ill you come to bed, my lord ? 

Olh. Have you pray’d to-night, Desdemona? 
Dcs. Ay, my lord. 

Oth. If you bethink yourself of any crime, 
Unreconcird as yet to heaven and grace, 

Solicit for it straight., 

Des. Alas, my lord, what may you mean by 
that ? 

Oth. Well, do it, and be brief ; I will walk by : 
I would not kill thy unprepared spirit ; 

No, — Heaven forfendj — I would not kill thy soul. 
Des. Talk you of killing? 

Oth. Ay, 1 do. 

Des. Then, Heaven 
Have mercy on me ! 

Oth. Amen, with all mylieart! 

Des. If you say so, I hope you will not kill me, 
Oth. Humph! 

Des. And yet I fear you : for you are fatal then, 
When your eyes roll so. Why I should fear, I know 
not, 

Since guiltiness I know not ; but yet I feel, I fear. 

* Undoes. t *• 1^^^ ^ ^ Forbid. 
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Oth. Think on thy Fins. 

J)es. They are loves I bear to you. 

Oth. Ay, and for that thou diest. 
jDes. That deatli’s unnatural, that kills for lo\- 
intr. — 

Alas, why e^aw you so your nether lip ? 

Some bloody passion shakes your very fnmie : 

These are portents ; but yet, 1 hope, I hope, 

They do not point on me. 

6th. Peace, and be still ! 

I will so : What’s the matter ? 

Olh. That handkerchief, which 1 so lov’d, and 
gave thee, 

Tliou gavest to Cassio. 

Dci>. No, by my life and soul ; 

Send for the man, and ask him. 

Oth. Sw’oet soul, take lieed. 

Take heed of perjury ; thou’rt on thy death-bed. 
Z)£‘S. Ay, but not yet to die. 

Oth. Yes, presently : 

Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin ; 

For to deny each article with o'ltli. 

Cannot remove, nor choke the strong conception. 
That I do groan withal. Thou art to die. 

Des. Then, Lord have mercy on me I 
Oth. 1 say, amen. 

Des. And have you mercy too ! I never did 
Offend you in my lile ; never lov'd ('us>h», 

But with such general warranty of heK\^'n 
As T might love: I never gavc3 him tok»n. 

Oth. Cy heaven, I saw my har.dkc rchief in his 
hand. 

0 perjur’d woman ! thou dost stone n\\ heart. 

And mak’st me call, wliat I intend to do, — 

A murder, which I thought a sacrifice^ ; 

1 sow the handkerchief. 

J9c«. lie found it then : 

I never pave it him : — Send for him hither. 

And let him confess a truth. 

Ofh. He liath confess'd. 

Des. What, my lord ? 

Oth. That he hath — us'd thee. 

J)rs. How? unlawfully? 

Olh. Ay. 

Dts. He’ll not sa\ 

Oth. No, his monih is ^topp’d ; 
lluTtest Ia«jro hath ta’en order for’i'l'. 

Dc.s. AJy fear inteiprets then, — What, is he 
dead ? 

Oth. Had all his huirs been lives, my great re- 
venge 

Had stomach for them all . 

Des. Alas ! he is betray’d, and I undone. 

Oth. Out, strumpet! Weep’st thou for him to 
my face ? 

Des. O, banish me, my lord, but kill me not. 
Oth. Down, strurafk-t ! 

Des. Kill me to-morrow, let me live to-iii jht. 
Olh, Nay, if you .strive, — 

Des. But half an hour. 

Oth. Being done, 

There is no pause. 

♦ A sacrifice atoning for tby crime, 
t Has taken measures. 


Des. But while I say one prayer. 

Oth. It is too late. [He mothers her. 

Emil. [ Within.] My lord, my lord ! what ho ! 
my lord ! my lord ! 

Oth. What noise is this ? — Not dead ! not yet 
quite dead ? 

I, that am cruel, am yet merciful ; 

I w'ould not have thee linger in thy pain — 

So, so*. 

E/ttfl. [iriMiw.] What ho! my lord, my lord! 
Ofh. \\ Iio'.s there ? 

Emil. [ Withui.] O, good my lord, 1 would 
speak 51 word with jou. 

Oth. \es ; — ’tis Emilia: — by and bv. — Slie's 
dead. 

’Tis like she comes to speak of Cu'^sio’s death : 

The iioisi; was high. — llii! no moie moving? 

Still ii'i the gfa\e. Sliall she eonie m? eood ? 

[ think, she stirs aeain : — No. — W hat.s the best? 

If she lome in, she'll sure speak to my wife; 

M\ wife! my with I what wile t — 1 have no wife: 

() iiiMipporlahle ! () heavy liour ! 

Meihiiiks it should be now a Imee eclipse 

0{‘ ^un and moon ; aiul that the aHrighied globe - 

Should yawn at alti. ration. 

Kmit. [ U’i//nn.j l ‘do beseech \oii I may speak 
wiib \0!1, 

O, cood in\ lord ! 

J laid forgot thee : O, come m, Emilia: — 
Si*«t, — b\ and by.- -Let me lh<* einiains ^iiMw, — 

S\ here uit thou ? ^^ llat’s the inuittT wiih the .' now ? 

[ ( 'h lochs the doin'. 

Enter Emilm. 

Emit. O, good rny lord, yonder’s foul murder 
done. 

Ofh. What t now ? 

Emil. iJol now, my lord ! 

Oth. It IS the verv error of the moon ; 

She comes more near the earlh than she w’as wont ; 
And niake> men mad. 

Emit. Cassio, my lord, has kill’d a\oung \'e- 
netiuu. 

Call'd — Itodenjo. 

Oth. Uoderiuo killed ! 

And Ca'-sio kill'd ! 

Emit. No, Cussio is not kill’d. 

(Hh. Not Cassio kill’d? Then murder's out of 

And swtei ro\en.re grow? harsh. 

Dis. O, taCelx, falsely nmider’d! 

E,mil. Alas ! what cry is that ? 

Oth. That! what? 

Emil. (Jut, and alas ! that was my lady's voice : — 
Help ! help, ho ! help! — O lady, speak again ! 

Sweet Desdeinona I (), sweet niistre.ss, speak ! 

Des. A guiltless fleath 1 die. 

Emit. O, who hath done 
This deed ? 

Des. Nobody ; I myself ; farewell : 

Commend me to my kind lord ; (J, farewell. [Dies. 

* It is KijpjKised that some theatrical direction has been 
omitted, aiiii that, when Othello says, “ So, so,” lie then 
Stabs her, r>r iierhaps tries to smother her more effectually. 
After tile repetition of wounds, Desdemona mlfflit apeak again 
with propriety, and yet very soon expire. 
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Oth. Why, how should she be murder’d ? 

Emil. Alas, who knows ? 

Oth. You heard her say herself, it wa<! not I. 
Emil. She said so ; I must needs report the truth. 
Oth. She’s like a liar, gone to burning hell ; 
Twas I that kill’d her. 

E}mt. O, the more ans^el she. 

And you the blacker devil ! 

Oth. She turn’d to folly, and she was a whore. 
Emil. Thou dost belie her, and thou art a devil. 
Oth. She was false us water. 

Emil. I'hou art rash as lire, to say 
That she was false ; O, she was heavenly true ! 

Oth. Cassio did tup her; sisk tliy liushand else. 

O, 1 were damn'd beneath all depth in hell, 
l>!it that I did proceed upon ju>t ^rounds 
lb this ixtremily. Tliy husband knew it all. 

Emil. My husband ? 

Oih. Tliy husband. 

E ml. Thai she was false to wedlock ? 

Oth. Ay, with (!nssio. 

IV;’ V , hud s!u‘ lieen true, 

Ji iieuven would iruike me sueli anotlier world 
Of one <*iitire and ])ei'fict ch^\^olite ■, 

IM I’.ot liave '•old her for it. 

1 'n‘l. jM\ husbaiul ? 

Of It. Ay, 'twas he that told me first ; 

An hone SI uiaii he i-*, and liute*s the slime 
That sticks on f Miy detds. 

Emit. Mv hiisiiaiul ? 

0,/i. W lull needs tins iiorancef, ^^omau ? I say, 
tliy husband. 

Emit. ) distress, villainy hath made moc:ks with 
love ! — 

My husbijid say, that she was false } 

Oth. JI j, wornaii. 

1 say, thy huslxhid. Dost understand the wwd ? 

My triend, tliy husband, honest, honest laao. 

Em ft. Jf he say so, may his periiieions soul 
llot half a q:rain a day! he lies to tlie heart ; 
bhe wa.s too fond of her most filthy bargain. 

Oth. Ha! 

Emil. Do thy wor^t : 

This deed of t! me is no more worthy heaven. 

Than thou w’ast worthy In • 

Oth. IVuee, you were best. 

EJmil. Thou hast not liulf the powvr to do me 
harm. 

As I have to be burtj. O a:ull ! O dolt ! 

As ignorant as dirt ! thou hast done a deed, — 

1 care not for thy sword ; 1*11 make thee knowm. 
Though I lost twenty lives : — Help ! help, ho ! lielp ! 
The Moor hu.s kill’d my mistress : Murder! murder ! 
Enter Montano j Crruttano, and lago. 

Mon. What is tlie matter i — How now', general ? 
Emil. O, are you come lago ? you have done well, 
Tliat men must lay their murders ou your nei:k. 

Gra. W hat is the matter ? 

Emil, Dispro\e this villain, if thou be’st a man ; 
He says, thou told st him that his wife was false; 

1 know, thou didst not, thou’rt not such a villain ; 
Speak, for my heart is fuU. 

* A precious stone. t Repetition. 

it ** Jfore can J bear than you dare execute,** 


lago. I told him what I thought ; and told no 
more 

Than' what he found himself was apt and true. 

Emil. But did you ever tell him, she was false ? 
lago. 1 did. 

Emil. You told a lie ; an odious damned lie ; 
Upon my soul, a lie; a wicked he : — 

She false with Cassio. — Did you say with Cassio ? 
logo. With Cassio, mistress ; go to, charm your 
longue. 

Emil. I will not charm my tongue ; I am bound 
to speak ! 

My mistress here lies murder’d in her bed. 

AH. O heavens forefend'" ! 

Emil. And your reports liave set the murder on. 
Oth. Nay, sUire not, masters ; it is true, indeed. 
Gra. ''J'is a Mrangc truth. 

Alon. O nlon^trolls act ! 

Emil. \ illainy, \ilhiiny, villainy ! — 

I think upon't, — 1 think, — I smell’t ; — O villainy ! 

1 thoLicilit ^o then ; — I’ll kill myself for grief. — 

0 ^ illainy, \ illainy ! 

Jago. What, are you mad ? I charge you, get you 
home. 

Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to 
speak ; 

’Tis proper I obey him, but not now' : — 

Pei'f’hancc, lasro, I will ne’er go home. 

Oth. O I (J ! O ! [Ilitngii/g over his wife, 

Emil. Nay, Jay thee dowm, and roar; 

For tiiou kill’d the sweetest innocent. 

That e'er did lift up eye. 

Oth. O, she was foul !-— 

[^Rising, 

1 scarce did know' you, uncle. There lies your niece, 
Wlio>e breath, indeed, these hands have newly 

stopp’d : 

I know, thi^act shows horrible and grim. 

Gra. Poor Desdemona! 1 am glad thy father’s 
dead ; 

Thv match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shoie his old thread in twain : did he live now'. 

Tins sii;ht would make him do a desperate turn, 
curse his better augel from his side. 

And full to reprobation. 

Oth. ’Tis pitilul ; but yet lago knows. 

That she with Cassio h.ith the act of shame 
A thousand times committed ; Cassio confess'd it : 
And she did gratify his amorous works 
W nil that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which 1 first gave her ; 1 saw it in his hand ; 

It was a handkerchief, an antique token 
My father gave my motlier. 

Emil. O heaven ! O heavenly pow'ers ! 
logo. Come, hold your peace. 

Emit. ’Twill out, ’twill out; — I hold my peace, 
sir ; no ; • 

No, 1 will speak as liberalf as the air ; 

I>l heaven, and men, and devils, let them all, 

All, all, cry shame against me, yet I’ll speak. 

JiUgo. Be wise, and get you home. 

Emil, 1 will not. 

[ offers to stall his Wife* 
* Forbid. t Free. 
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Gra. Fye ! 

Your sword upon a woman ? 

£mil, O thou dull Moor ! that handkerchief thou 
speak'st oi', 

1 found by fortune, and did give my husband ; 

For often, with a solemn earnestness, 

(More than, indeed, belong’d to such a trifle,) 

He begg’d of me to steal it. 
logo, ^^illainous whore ! 

Emil. She give it Cassio ! no, alas ; I found it, 
And I did give’t my husband. 
logo. Filth, thou liest. 

Emil. By heaven, I do not; I do not, centlemen: 

0 murd’rous coxcomb ! what should sucli a fool 
Do with so good a wife ? 

[ Ictgo stabs Emilia, then runs out. 
Oih. Are there no stones in heaven, 

But what serve for the thunder ? — Precious villain ! 

Gra. The woman falls ; sure, he has kill’d liis 
wife. 

Emil. Ay, ay ; O, lay me by my mistress’ side ! 
Gra. He’s gone, but his wife’s kill’d. 

Mon. Tis a notorious villain. Take you this 
weapon. 

Which I have here recover’d from the ]Moor : 

Come, guard the door without ; lei him not pa‘is. 

But kill him rather ; I’ll alter tliat same vilUiin, 

For ’tis a damned slave. 

[Exeunt ’Montano and Gratiano. 
Oth. I am not vahuiit neiihtr, 

But every puny whipster uet' my >\vord ; — 

By why should honour oiAlne honesty? 

Let it go all. 

Emil. What did thv song bode, lady ? 

Hark, can’st thou liear me? 1 will play the swan, 
And die in musick ; — Willow, willow, willow. — 
Moor, she was chaste ; she lov’d thee, cruel Moor; 
So come my soul to blis.j, as I speak true ; 

So speaking as I think, 1 die, — 1 die. [Ditw. 

Oth. 1 have another weapon in this chamber. 

It is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper" ; — 

O, here it is : — Uncle, I must come forth. 

Gra. If tViou attempt it, it will cost 

thee dear ; 

Thou hast no weapon, and perforce must suffer. 

Oth. J.ook in upon me then, and speak with me. 
Or, nuked as I am, 1 will a.ssaull thee. 

Re-enter Gratiano. 

Gra. What is the matter? 

Oth. Behold ! I have a weapon ; 

A better never did itself sustain 

Upon a soldier’s thigh : 1 liave seen the day, 

That, with this little arm, and this good sword, 

1 have made ray way through more imjiediments 
Than twenty times your stop. — But, O vain boast ! 
Who can control his l#te? ’tis not so now. — 

Be not afraid, tnough you do see me weapon ’d ; 
Here is my journey^s end, here is my butt, 

And very sea-mark of my utmo.'it sail. 

Ho you go back dismay’d ? ’tis a lost fear ; 

Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 

* Steel is hardened by being: put red hot into very cold 

water. 
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And he retires ; — ^where should Othello go ? — 

Now, how dost tliou look now? O ill-starr'd wench ! 
Pale as thy smock ! w^hen w'e shall meet at compt*, 
Tliis look of thine will hurl m} soul from heaven, 

And liends will snatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl ? 
Even like ihy chastity. — 

O cursed, cursed slave ! — Whip me, ye devils, 

From the possession of tliis heavenly sight! 

Blow me about in winds ! roast me in sulphur ! 

Wa!»h me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire ! — 

O Desdeinona ! Desdemoiia ! dead? 

Demi ? O ! O I O ! 

Enter Lodovico, Montano, Cassio, carried in a chair, 
and Officers, with lugo, prisoner. 

Lod. here is tliis rash and most unfortunate 
man ? 

Oth. That’s he, that was Othello; here I am. 

Lod. Where is that vi]>er? bring the villain forth. 
Oth. 1 look down towards his feelf — but that’s 
a fable ; 

If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee. 

[Othello wounds logo. 
Lod. Wreneli liis sword from liim. 
lugcK I bleed, sir ; but not kill’d. '* 

Oth. 1 am not sorry neither ; I’d have thee live; 
For, in my sense, ’tis hapjiiness to die. 

Led. O ihoii Othello, that was once so good, 
Fall’n in the practicet of a cursed 
Wliat shall be said to thee ? 

Oth. Why, any thing : 

An honourable murderer, if you will ; 

For nought 1 did in hate, but all in honour. 

JW. This wretch hath part confessM his villainy ; 
Did vou and lie consent in t ussio’s death I 
oih. Ay. 

Cos. Deal general, I never gave you cause. 

Oth. 1 do believe it, and J a»k )Our pardon. 

Will \ou, 1 pray you, clornand that demi-devil, 
hy he hath thus ensnar’d my soul and body ? 
logo. Demand me nothing. What you know, 
you know : 

From this time forth I never will speak word. 

Lod. hat f not to pray '* 

Ora. Torments will ope your lips. 

Oth. Well, tliou dost best. 

Lod. Sir, you shall understand what hath be- 
fall’n, 

Which, as I think, you know not. Here is a letter, 
Found in the pocket of the slam lloclengo ; 

And here, another : llu- one ol them imports 
The death of Cassio to be undertook 
By Rodcrigo. 

Oth. () villain ! 

Cos. Most heathenish, and most gross ! 

Lod. Now here’s another discontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too : and this, it seems, 

Roderigo meant to have sent tliis damned villain 
But tliat, belike, lago in the interim. 

Came in and satisfied him. 

Oih, O the pernicious caitiff? — 

How came you, Cassio, by that handkerchief 
That was iny wife’s ? ** 

* Account. t To see if his feet be cloven. 

t By the stratagfem. 
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Cos, I found it in my chamber ; 

And he himself confess'd, but even now, 

That there he dropp’d it, for a special purpose. 
Which wrought to his desire. 

Oth, Ofool! fool! fool! 

Can. There is, besides, in Roderigo's letter, — 
How he upbraids lago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 
That I was cast ; and even but now he spake, 

After \owr seeming dead, — lago hurt him, 
lago set him on. 

Lod. You must forsake this room, and go with 
us; 

Your power and your command is taken off, 

And Cassio rules in L'v\>rus. For this slave, — 

1 f there be any cunnimr cruelty, 

That <'an torment him much, and hold him long, 

It shall be his. You shall close pri'^oner rest. 

Till that the nature of your fault be known 
To the Venetian state. — Come, bring him away. 

Otfi. Soft you ; a word or two, before \ou ijo. 

I have done the state some service, and they know 
it; 

No more of iliat;— I pray you, in your letters. 

When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me as 1 am ; nothing oxtemiaie. 

Nor set down aught in malice: then must }ou 
spiak 

f)f one, that lov’d not wisely, but too well ; 

Of one, not easily jealous, hut, being wrought, 
Perplex’d in the extreme ; of one, whose hand, 

Like the base diidean, threw a ]iearl away, 

Uiciier thuii u 1 his tribe ; of one, whose subdu’d 
eyes, 

Albeit unused to tlio melting movid, 

1 )rop tears as fast as the Anibian trees 
1'hrir medicinal gum. Set you down this : 

And say, besides, — tViat hi Alep ])0 once, 
here a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Vii at a Venetian, and traduc’d the state, 

I look by the throat the circuiucised dog. 

And smoU? him — thus. \^Stabs himselj'. 

J.( d. ( ) bloody ])eriod ? 

Oru, AH, tl It’s spoke, is marr’d. 

Olh. 1 kiss’d thee, ere I kill’d thee. — No way but 
this, [ Falling upon Desdemona. 

Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. [ Dies. 

Cas. This did I fear, but thought he had no 
weapon ; 

For he was great of heart. 

Lod. O Spartan dog. 

More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea ! 

Look on ttie tragick loading of this bed ; 

[To lago. 

This i.s thy work : the object poisons sight ; — 

Let it he hid. Gratiano, keep the house, 

And seize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 

For they succeed to you. — To you, lord governor. 
Remains the censure"'^ of this hellish villain ; 

The time, the place, the torture,— 0 enforce it! 
Myself will straight aboard ; and, to the state, 

Tliis heavy act with heavy ifeart relate. lExeunt^ 
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Duncan, King of Scotland. 

Malcolm, 

Donalbain, } his sons. 

Ba^'i^uo! } of the King’s aimy. 

Macduff, 

Lenox, j 

AL^teth, > noblemen of Scotland. 

Anffus, 1 

Cathitess, J 

Flcancc, .son to Banqiio. 

Siward, Earl of Northumberland, General of the V-ngiiati 


noblemen of Scotland. 


Young Siward, his .con. 

Seaton, an officer attending^ on Macbeth. 
Son to Macduff. 


An Erigriish Doctor. A Scotch Doctor. 
A Soldier. A Porter. An old Man. 
Lady Macbeth. 


Lady Macduff. 

Gentlewoman attending on lady Macbeth. 

Hecate, and three Witcliei;. 

Lords, Gentlemen, Ofticer.'i, Soldiers, Murderers, Attendants, 
and Messenfjer'*. 

The Ghost of Jlanquo, and several other Ai)T)aritions. 

Scene, in the end ol the U urth act. lies la Eiiirlann , through 
the rest of the play, in Scotland : au.l, chied v , at Mac- 
beth’s castle . 


ACT I. SCENE I. 

An open Flace. 

Thunder and Lightning. Enter three Witches. 

1 117/(7/. When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain t 

2 Witch. When the hurlyburly's* done, 

When the battle’s lost and won. 

3 n7/r//. That will be ere set of sun. 

1 Ti77t7/. Where the place / 

2 U7/t7/. Upon the heath : 

3 Witch. There to meet with Macbelii. 

1 R/Vt7#. T come, Gray malkiii ! 

-cl//. Paddock calls : — Anon. — 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair : 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

[ H7/c/ics vanish. 

SCENE ir. 

A Camp near Fores. 

Alarum %cithin. Enter King Duncan, Malcolm, 
Donalbain, Leno.r, with Attendants, meeting a 
bleeding soldier. 

Dun. What bloody man is that? He can report. 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest stale. 

Mai. This is the sergeant. 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 
’Gainst my captivity. — Hail, brave friend ! 

Say to the king tlie knowledge of the broil. 

As thou didst leave it. 

Sold. Doubtfully it stood ; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together, 

And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald 
(W'^orthy to be a rebel ; for, to that. 


* Judgment. 


* Tumult. 
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The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do swarm upon him,) from the western isles 
Of Kernes and Gallowglasses is supplied*^ ; 

And fortune, on his damned quarrelf smilmcf, 
Show'd like a rebel’s whore. Bpt all’s too weak : 
For brave Macbeth, (well he deserves that name,) 
Disdaining fortune, w’ith his brandish'd steel. 

Which smok’d with bloody execution,** 

Like valour’s minion, 

Carv'd out his passage, till he fac’d the slave ; 

And ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to liim. 
Till he unseem'd him from the na\e to the chaps. 
And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 

O, valiant cousin f worthy gentleman ! 
Sold. As whence the sun ’gins Ins reilexion 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break ; 

So from llicit spring, wlience comfort seem’d to 
. come, 

Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, mark : 
No sooner justice had, with \aloiir arm’d, 

Compeird these skipping Kenics to trust their heels ; 
But the Noiweyan lord, surveying Naniage-. 

With furbish’d arms, and new supplies of men, 
Began a fresh assault. 

Dnn. Dismay'd not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 

Sold. Yes : 

As sparrows, eagles ; or the hare, the lion. 

If I say sooth:^, 1 nui>t report llicy were 
As cannons o\erchurg*d wiili double cracks ; 

So they 

Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe : 

Except they meant to bailie in reeking vvounds, 

Or memorize another Golgothai, 

I cannot tell : 

But 1 am faint, my gashes cry- for helj). 

£b/n. So well thy v>ords become tlicc, as thy 
wounds ; 

They smack of honour both. — Uo. get him sur- 
geobs. [Eiit boUitcr^ attended. 

Tstiler 

Who comes here ? 

J\lal. The worthy thiin«. of }lo'*''e. 

Len. What a haste looks llirougL his eyes ! So 
.''houid he look. 

That seems to sp^ak things .strange. 

KoHbe. God save the king ! 

Dun. M hence cam’st thou, worthy thane ? 

Bjossf,. From Fife, great king, 

Where the Norweyan banners houl|| tlic .sky, 

And fan our people cold. 

Norway himself, with terrible numbers, 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 
Die thape of Cawdor, ’gan a di.smal conflict : 

Till that Bel Iona’s bridegroom* , lajip’d in prooP 
Confronted him w'ith sell-coinpunsoiis. 

Point against point rebellious, arm ’jiainst arm, 
Curbing his lavish spirit: and, to conclude, 

Die victory fell on us ; 

Dun. Great happiness ? 

* I. e. Sapplied with li|rht and heavy arme'' troops, 
t Cause. : T:uth. 

( Make another Golgotha a.H memorable as the lirst. 

I Mock. II Mars is meant. 

«« pefended by ariaoui of proof. 


Rom. That now 

Sweno, the Norway s’ king, craves composition ; 

Nor w-ould we deign him burial of his men, 

I’ill he disbursed, at Saint Colmes’ inch, 

Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Dun. hio mure that thane of Cawdor shall de- 
cei\ e 

Our bosom interest. — Go, pronounce his death. 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Rosse. 1*11 see it done. 

Dun. What he hath lost, noble Macbeth hath 
won. [Ert'Mwf. 

' SCENi: JII. 

A Heath. 

Tfunuhr. I'.nfcr the three Witches. 

1 Witch. Will re hast thou been, sister } 

2 Witch. Killing swine. 

3 II ihh. Si>U r, where thou ? 

1 ir//i7/. A .s .ilor’s wife had chesnuts in her lap, 
And nioiiurli’d, and mounch’d, and niounch'd : — 

me quoth I : 

Aromt tliec', wiich I the nimp-fed ronyonf cries. 
Her husbaiurs to Aleppo gone, master o’tlie Tiger : 
But ill a .sieve rilthillier sail, 

And, like a rut without a tail, 

Til do. I’ll do, and I’ll do. 

2 l\ ihh. I’ll give thee a wind. 

1 li'itc/i, Tliou art kind. 

3 It 'itch. And 1 nnotlier. 

1 Wilr/i. I myself have all the other; 

And tlie \ery ports they blovy. 

All the quarters that they know 
r llic shipniair.s cardj. 

I will drain him dry as hay : 

Sieep shall, neither niL,dit nor day, 
llanu upon liis pent-house hd ; 

He shall Ine a man forbid § : 

W'eaiy sov’n-nichls, nine times nine, 

.Shall Ilf dwindle, peak, and pine : 

Though hi-, bark cannot be lost, 

Ve; It 5>liall be tempest-toss’d. 

Look wliat 1 have. 

2 Show me, show me. 

1 H //. h. Here 1 have a ])ilot’s thumb. 

Wreck’d, aa homeward he did come. 

[ Drum within. 

3 Witch. A drum, a drum ; 

Maclieth doth comt. 

Ail. Tlie Weird sisters||, hand in hand. 

Posters of the sea and land, 

Thus do go about, about; 

Thrice to thine, and ihnee to mine. 

And thrice again, to make uji nine : 

Peace ! — tlie charm’s wouiid up. 

Kilter Macbeth and Banquo. 

Mach. So foul and fair a day 1 have not seen. 
Ban. How far is’t cull’d to Fores? — What are 
these, 

So wither’d, and .so wild in their attire ; 

That look not like the mlmhitants of the earth, 

♦ Avaunt, tjcgona, t A scurvy womair fed on olRiIs. 

X t>ailor’B chart. > Accursed. R Prophctick bisters. 
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And yet are on’t ? Live you ? or are you aught 
That man ' ftiay question ? You seem to understand 
me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips. — You should be women. 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

Macb. Speak, if you can ; — what are you } 

1 Witch, All hail, Macbeth 1 hail to thee, thane 
of Glamis ! 

2 Witch, All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane 
of Cawdor ! 

3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! that shall be king 
hereafter. 

Ban. Good sir, why do you start ; and seem to 
fear • 

Things that do sound so fair ? — 1’ the name of truth. 
Are ye fantastical*, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show ? My noble partner 
You greet willi present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble havingf, and of royal hope, 

Tliiit he seems rapt withal ; to me you speak not : 

II joii can look into the seeds of time, 

And say, which grain will grow, and which will not ; 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 

Yoiir favours, nor your hate. 

1 U7tc/f. Hail ! 

V Witch. Hail ! 

3 Witch, li.iil! 

1 Witch, lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

2 iriVrA. Not so happy, yet much hapjaer. 

3 Mitch. Thou shall get kings, though thou be 
none . 

So, all hail, Macbeth, and Banquo ! 

1 If mh. Banquo, uiid Macbeth, all hail 1 
Macb. Stay, you iinjierfect speakers, tell me 
more : 

By Sind’s death, I know, I am thane of Glamis ; 

But how of Cawdor.? tlie thane of Cawdor lives, 

A prosperous gentleman ; and to be king, 

Stands not within the prosj>ec4 of belief, 

]\o more than to be Cawdor Say, from wlience 
You owe this strange intelligence.? or wliy 
Upon this bla^^ed heath you stop our way 
With such prophetick greeting ? — Speak, I charge 
you. [ H’iic/ics vuniah. 

Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. 
And these are of them. — Whither are tliey vanish’d? 
Mach. Into the air ; and what seem’d corporal, 
melted 

As breath into the wind.— ’W^ould they had staid ! 
Ban. Were such things here, as we do speak 
about ? 

Or Ijj^ve we eaten of the insane rootj, 

That takes the reason prisoner ? 

Mach. Your children shall be kings. 

Ban. You shall be king. 

Macb, And thane of Cawdor too ; went it not 
so? 

Ban, To the self-same tune, and words. Who’s 
here ? 


Enter Rosse and Angus, 

Rosse, The king hath happily receiv'd, Macbeth, 
The news of thy success : and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels' fight, 

His wonders and his praises do contend, 

Which should be thine, or his. Silenc’d with that, 

In viewing o'er the rest o’ the self-same day. 

He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 

Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make. 

Strange images of death. As thick as tale*. 

Came po^^t with post ; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom’s great defence. 

And pour’d them down before him. 

An^. We are sent, 

To give thee, from our royal master, thanks ; 

To herald thee into his sight, not pay thee. 

Rosse. And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Caw’dor : 
In which additionf, bail, most worthy thane ! 

For It is thine. 

Bon. What, can the devil speak true ? 

Much. The thane of Cawdor lives ; why do you 
dress me 

In borrow'd robes? 

Ang. Who was the thane, lives yet ; 

But under heavy judgment bears that life 
\\ Inch he deserves to lose. W liether he was 
Combin’d with Norway, or did line the rebel 
With bidden help and vantage ; or that with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not; 

But treasons capital, confess’d, and prov'd, 

Have overthrown him. 

Macb. Glamis, the thane of Cawdor : 

The greatest is behind. — Thanks for your pains. — 
Do ) ou not hope your children shall be kings. 

When those that gave the thane of Cawxior to me. 
Promis’d no less to them ? 

Ban. That, trusted home, 

Might yet enkindle:^ you unto the crown, 

Besides the thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange ; 

And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; - 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. — 

Cousins, a w^ord, 1 pray you. 

Mach, Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the imperial theme. — I thank you, gentlemen. — 

This supernatural soliciting§ 

Cannot be ill ; cannot be good. — If ill, 

Why hatli it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth ? I am thane of Cawdor; 

If good, v\hy do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose liorrid image doth unfix my hair. 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs. 

Against the use of nature ? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical. 
Shakes so my single|| state of man, that function 
Is smother’d in surmise ; and nothing is. 

But what is not. 


* SuperDaturaJ, spiritual. t Poaaeeaion. * As fiwt as they could be counted* t Title. 

t Hie root which makes the eater insane. % Stimalate. I Incitement. I Simple. 
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Ban. Look, how our partner’s rapt. 

3Iacb. If chanee will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me, 

Without my stir. 

Ban. New' honours come upon him 
Like our strange garments ; cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of use. 

Much. Come what come may ; 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 
Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your 
leisure. . ^ 

Much. Give me your favour''* ; — my duH brain 
was wrought 

With things forgotten. Kind cenllemen, your pains. 

Are register’d where every day 1 turn 

The leaf to read them. — Let us toward the king. — 

'J’hink upon what hath chanc’d ; and, at more tunes. 

The interim having weigh’d it, let us speak 

Our free hearts each to other. 

Ba7i. Very gladly. 

Mach. Till then, enough. — Come, friends. 

• [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Fores. A Room in the Palace. Flourish. Enter l^un^ 
caUj Malcolm j Uonalbain, Lenox, and Attendant ». 

Dun. Is execution done on Cawdor ? Are not 
Those in commission yet return’d ? 

Mai. My liege, 

They are not yet come liack. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die ; who did report, 

Tliat very frankly he confess’d Jiis treasons : 

Implor’d your highness’ pardon ; and set forth 
A deep repentance ; nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leaNnng it ; he died 
As one that had been studied in his death, 

’Jo throw aw'ay the dearest thing he ow’d+. 

As 'twere a careless trifle. 

Dun. There’s no art, 

To find the mind’s construction in the face : 
lie was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. — O wrorthiest cousin ! 

Enter Macbeth, Banguo, Rosse, and Angus. 

The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was lieavy on me. Thou art so far before, 

That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. ’Would thou had.st less deserv’d ; 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine ! only I have left to say. 

More is thy due than more than all can pay. 

Mach, 'fhe service and the loyalty I owe. 

In doing it, pays itself. Your Kighness’ part 
Is to receive our duties : and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children, and servants ; 
Which do but what they should, by doing every 
thing 

Safe toward your love and honour. 

Dun. Welcome hither : 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing- — Noble Banquo, 

That hast no less deserv’d^ nor must be known 


No less to have done so, let me infold thee, 

And hold thee to my heart. 

Ban. There if I grow. 

Tile harv'est is your owm. 

Dun . M y plenteous j oys , 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. — Sons, kinsmen, thanes. 

And you whose places are the nearest, know. 

We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter. 
The prince of Cumberland : which honour must 
Not, unaccompanied, invest him only. 

But signs of nobleness, like stars , shall shine 
On all deservers. — From hence to Inverness, 

And bind us further to you. 

Macb.^ The i-est is labour, which is not us'd for 
you : 

I’ll be myself the harbinger, and make joyfiil 
The hearing of iny wife with your approach ! 

So, humbly lake my leave. 

Dun. Mv worthy Cawdor ! 

Mach. The prince of Cumberland ! — ^That is a 
step, 

On whicli I must fall down, or else o’er-leap, 

[Aside. 

For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires ! 

Let not light see my black and deep desires : 

The eve wink at the hand ! yet let that be, 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 

[ Er/t. 

Dun. True, worthy Banqiio ; he is full so va- 
liant’*' ; 

And in his commendations I am fed ; 

It IS a banquet to me. Let us after him, 

W hose care is gone before to bid us welcome : 

It IS a peerless kinsman. [Flourish. Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

Inverness. A Room in Macbeth's Castle. 

Enter Ladi/ Macbeth, reading a letter. 

Lady M. They met me in the day of success 
and I have learned by the perfectest reportf , they 
have more in them than mortal knowledge. When 
I burned in desire to question them further, they 
made themselves — air, into which they vanished. 
Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, came mis- 
sivesX from the king, who all-hailed me, Thane of 
Cawdor ; by which title before these weird sister, 
saluted me, and refeiTed me to the coming on of times 
with, Hail, king that shall be ! This liave 1 thought 
good to deliver thee, my dearest partner of great- 
ness ; that thou mightest not lose the dues of rejoic- 
ing, % being ignorant of what greatness is promised 
thee. Lay it to thy heart, and farewell. 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 
What thou art promis’d : — Yet do I fear thy na- 
ture ; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness. 

To catch the nearest way. Thou would’st be great ; 
Art not without ambition ; but without 
The illness should attend 4t. What thou would’st 
highly, 

♦ FuU as vaUant as described. 
t Messengers. 


• Goodwill. 


t Possessed. 


t The best iBtelligence. 
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That would'st thou holily ; would’st not play false, 
And yet would’st wrongly win : ihou’d’st ha,ve, great 
Glamis, 

That which cries, Thus thou must do, if thou have 
it ; 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do, 

Than wishest should be undone. IJie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear ; 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round"^, 
Which fate and metaphysical t aid doth seem 
To have thee crown’d withal. What is your ti- 

dings ? 

Enter an Attendant. 

Attend. The King comes here to-night. 
hody M. Thou’rt mad to say it : 

Is not thy master with him t w'ho, wer’t so, 
ould have inform’d for preparation. 

Attend. So please you, it is true ; our thane is 
coming : 

One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 

ho, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Tl'.en would make up his message. 

luidtf M. Give him tending, 
lie brings great neus. Tiie raven himself is hoarse, 

[Erit Attendant. 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Cnder my beltlements. Come, come, you spirits 
That tend on niortalj tho«iglits, iinsex me here ; 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, lop-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood, 

S»op up the access and passage to reinor«!e§ ; 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor Keep peace between 
The effect, and it ! Come to my woman’s breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murd’ring niiiiis- 
lers, 

\\ herever in your sightless substances. 

You wait on nature’s mischief ! Come, thick night, 
And pall|| thee in thedunnest smoke of hell ! 

That my keen knifeU see not the wound it makes ; 
\or heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry, lijld, Hold! Great Glamis! worthy 

Cawdor ! 

Enter Macbeth. 

Greater than both, by the all -hail hereafter ! 

Thy letters have transported me bej ond 
This ignorant present**, and 1 feel now 
The future in the instant. 

Macb. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady M. And when goes hence ? 

Mcicb, To-morrow, — as he purposes,^ 

Lady M. O, never 
Shall sun that morrow see ! 

Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 


‘ * Wadem. t Bupematnral. 

t Murderous. J Pity^ M wrap as in a mantle, 
f Knife anciently meant a sword or dafeer. 

** i. e. Beyond the present time, which is, 
the process of nature, ignorant of the future. 


according to 


May read strange matters. — ^To beguile the time, 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent 
flower, 

But be the serpent under it. He that’s coming 
Must be provided for ; and you shall put 
This iiiolu’s great business into my despatch ; 

Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sw^ay and masterdom. 

Mach. We will speak further. 

Lady ][[. Only look up clear; 

To alter favour* ever is to fear ; ^ 

Leave all the rest to me. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

The same. Eejore the Castle. 

Hautboys. Servants o f Macbeth at tending. 

Enter Dnnran^ Afalcolm, Himalbain, Buvquo, LenoXy 
Macduff] Hosse, A??" us, and Attendants. 

Dun. This castle ha^ a pleasant seat : the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban. This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

By his lov'd mansionry, that the heaven's breath 
JSmells wooingly here ; no jutty, frieze, buttress, 

Nor coigne of vantagef, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle. Where they 
Most breed and haunt, 1 have observ'd, the air 
Is delicate. 


Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Dun. Sec, see ! our honour'd hostess ! 

Tlie love that follows us, sometime is our trouble, 

\\ hich still we thank as Jove. Herein I teacii you. 
How you shall bid God yieldj us for your pains. 
And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady M. All our service. 

In every point twice done, and then done double, 
Were ])Oor and single business, to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house. For those of old, 
And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 

We rest your hermits§. 

Dun. Where's the thane of Cawdor? 

W e cours’d him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor : but he rides well ; 

And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
To his home before us. Fair and noble hostess. 

We are your guest to-night. ^ 

Lady M. Your servants ever 
Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt||, 
To make their audit at your highness* pleasure. 

Still to return your own. 

Dun. Give me your hand : 

Conduct me to mine host ; we love him highly, 

And shall continue our graces towards him. 

By your leave, hostess. [Exeunt. 

* Look, countenaoce. t Convenient corner. 
t Reward. « i. e. Wc as hermits shaU ever pray for you. 
il Subject to accompt. 
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SCE^E VII. 

The same. A Room in the Castle. 

Hautboys and torches. Eatery and pass over the 
stage, a sewer* * , and divers sen^nts with dishes 
and service. Then enter Macbeth. 

Much. If it were done, when 'tis done, then ’twere 
well 

It were done quickly. If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch. 

With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-a^and the eiid>aU here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 

We’d jump the life to come. — But, in these cases, 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, w’hicb, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own ftps. He's here in double trust ; 

First, as 1 am his kinsman and his subject. 

Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host. 

Who should against his mu|^erer shut the door, 

Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great oilice, that his virtues 
W’ill plead like angels, trunipet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe. 

Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriersf of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. — I have no spur 
To* prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’er-leaps itself, 

And falls on the other — How now, what iiew's? 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. He has almost supp’d. Why have you 
left the chamber ? 

Mach. Hath he ask’d for me ? 

Lady M. Knowr you not, he has ? 

Much. We will proceed no further in this busi- 
ness : 

He hatli honour'd me of late ; and 1 have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 

Not cast aside so soon. 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk, 

W’herean you dress’d yourself? hath it slept since ; 
And wakes it now, to look so green 'and pale 
At what it did so freely ? From this time, 

Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour. 

As thou art in desire? Would'sT thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life. 

And live a coward in thine own esteem : 

Xetting I dare not wait upon I Would, 
like the poor cat i’ Uie ^age ? 

Much. Pr’ythee, peace ; 

1 dare do ell that may be<3ome a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none. 

> Lady M. What beast was it then, 

* bo called from hie piadiip the dishes on the 

table. t Wlndb i sisbUesa for invisible. 


' That made you break this enterprize to me ? 

When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 

And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time, nor pla^, 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make Wth : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness 
now 

Does unmake you. I have given suck ; and know 
How tender *tis, to Ipve the babe that milks me : 

1 would, while it was smiling in my face. 

Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn, as you 
Have done to this. 

Macb. If we should fail, 

Lady 21. We fail ! 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place. 

And we’ll not fail. IVhen Duncan is asleep, 

(\\ hereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey * 
Soundly invite him,) his two chamberlains 
Will 1 with wine and wasseF so convincef, 

That memory, the warderj of tlie brain. 

Shall be a fuine, and tlie receipt of reason 
A limbeck only. W ben in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. 

What cannot yon and 1 perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
IJis spongy officers ; who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell § t 

2Iucb. Bring forth men-children only ! 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv'd||, 

W'hen we have mark'd with blood these sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us’d their very daggers. 
That they have don’t ? 

Lady M. Who dares receive it other, 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon bis death ? 

Macb. 1 am settled, and bend up 
Bach corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

Away, and mock the lime with fairest show! 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT II. SCENE I. 

The same. Court within the Castle. 

Enter Bantjuo and Fleance, and a servant, with a 
torch bej'ore them. 

Ban. How goes the night, boy? 

Fte. The moon is down ; 1 have not heard the 
clock. 

Ban. And she goes down at twelve. 

Fie. 1 take’t, 'tis later, sir. 

Ban. Hold, take my sword; — ^Tliere’s husban- 
dryli in heaven, 

Their candles are all out. — Take thee that too. 

A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 

And yet, 1 would not sleep. Merciful powers ! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose ; — Give me my sword ; — - 

[ Enter Macbeth, and a Servant with a torch. 
ere? 


* Intemperance. t Overpower. t Sentinel. 

» Mnrder. y Appi^ended. 5 Thrift. 
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Mach. A friend. 

Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest? Tlie king’s 
a-bed : 

He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great larguss* to your officesf ; 

This diamond he greets your wife withal. 

By the name of most kind hostess ; and shut upj 
In measureless content. 

Mach. Being unprepar’d, 

Our will became the servant to defect ; 

Which else should free have wrought. 

Ban. All’s well. 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters ; 

To you they have show’d some truth. 

Mach. I think not of them : 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, 

Would .spend it in some words upon that business, 

If you w'ould grant the time. 

^ Ban. At your kind’s! leisure. 

Much. If you shall cleave to my consent — when 
'tis, 

I I shall make honour for you. 

Ban. So 1 lose none, 

I n seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis’d, and allegiance clear, 

I shall be counsel’d. 

Much. Good repose, the while ! 

Bun. Thanks, sir; the like to you! 

Banquo. 

Mach. Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is 
ready. 

She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 

[Exit servant. 

Is this a dagger, which I see before me, 

Tlie handle toward my hand } Come, let me clutch 
thee : 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to sight ? or art ihou but 
A dagger of the mind ; a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat^oppressed brain ? 

I see tliee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw . 

Thou marsh .'d’st me the way that I was going ; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses. 

Or else worth all the rest ; 1 see tliee still ; 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon§, gouts|| of blood, 
Which was not so before. — There’s no such tiling ; 

It is the bloody business, which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. — Now o’er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings ; and wither’d murder, 
Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace. 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 

Moves like a ghost. ^Thou sure and firm-set 

earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my where^ahout. 

And take the present horror from the time, 

* Bounty. 

t The rooms sppropristed to semnts. t Conclwled. 
i Haft. i l^ps. 


Which now suits with it. — Whiles I threat, he lives ; 
Words to die heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

[^A bell rings. 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

The same. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. That , which hath made them drunk, 
hath made me bold ; 

What hath quench’d them, hath given me fire:— 
Hark ! — peace ! 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman. 

Which gives the stem’st good-night. He is about it : 
The doors are open : and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores ; I have drugg’d 
their possets, 

That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or didl 

Mach. [ Within.'] W'ho’s there ? — what, ho ! 
Lady M. Alack ! I am afraid they have awak’d. 
And ’tis not done ; — the attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us : — Hark !— I laid their daggers ready, 
He could not miss them. — Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done’t. — My husband ? 

Enter Macbeth. 

Mach. I have done the deed : — Didst thou not 
hear a noise ? 

Lady M, I heard the owl scream, and the crick- 
ets cry. 

Did not you speak ? 

Mach. When ? 

Lady M. Now. 

Mach. As I descended ? 

Lady M. Ay. 

Mach. Hark ! — 

Who lies r the second chamber ? 

Lady M. Donalbain . 

Mach. This is a sorry sight. 

[Looking on his hands. 
Lady M. A foolisli thought, to say a sorry sight. 
Mach. There’s one did laugh in his sleep^ and 
one cried, murder ! 

That they did wake each other ; I stood and heard 
them : 

But they did say their prayers, and address'd them 
Again to sleep. 

Lady M. There are two lodg’d together. 

Mach. One cried, God bless us ! and Amen, the 
other ; 

As they had seen me, with these hangman's hands. 
Listening tlieir fear, 1 could not say, amen, 

When they did say, God bless us. 

Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 

Mach, But wherefore could not 1 pronounce, 
amen ? 

I had most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady M. These deeds must not be thougllt. 

After tliese ways ; so, it will make us mad. 
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Mach. Methought, I heard a voice cry, Sleep, no 
more ! 

Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep, that knits up the ra\ ell’d sleave* of care. 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour's bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course. 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast ; — 

Ladtf M. What do you mean ? 

Mach. Still it cried. Sleep no more ! to all the 
hous<^ : 

Glarais liath murder’d sleep ; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more. Macbeth shall sleep no more ! 
JLrtrfy Who was it that thus cried ? Why, 
wortliy thane. 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things : — Go, get some water, 

And wash this filthy witness from your hand. — 

W’hv did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
'fliey must lie there. Go, carry them ; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Much. I’ll go no more : 

1 am afraid to think what I have done ; 

Look on’t again, I dare not. 

Lady M. Infirm of purpose ! 

Give me the daggers. The sleeping and the dead, 

Are but as pictures : ’tis the eye of childhood, 

That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 

I’ll gild the faces of the grooms withal. 

For it must seem their guilt. 

[Exit. Knocking within. 
Mach. ^Mlence is that knocking ; 

How is \ with me, when every noise appals me ; 
W*hat hands are here ! Ha ! they pluck out mine 
eyes ! 

W^ill all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnardinet. 

Making tlie green — one red. . 

Re-enter Lady 3Iachtth. 

Lady M. My hands are of your colour ; but I 
shame 

To wear a heart so white. [JwiocA*.] I hear a 
knocking I 

At the south entry" ; — retire w^e to our cViamber : 1 

A little water clears us of this deed : 

How easy is it then ? Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. — \Knociiin{f.'\ Hark ! 
more knocking : 

Get on yonr niglitgown, lest occasion call us. 

And show ns to be watchers : — Be not lost 
So poorly m your thoughts. 

Mach. To know my deed, — ’twere best not know 
myself. [ Knock. 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! Ay, 'would thou 
could’st ? [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

The same. 

Enter a Porter. Knockinti within. 

Porter. Here’s a knocking, indeed ! If a man 
were porter of hell-gate, he should have old| tuim- 

* SlMve is unwroufrht silk. 

t Taliicarnardixie is to sUan of a flesh colour, or red. 

} Sequent. 


ing the key [ Knocking.^ Knock, knock, knock : 
W'ho’s there, I’the name of Belzebub ? Here’s a far- 
mer, that hanged himself on the expectation of plen- 
ty. Come in time ; have napkins* enough about 
you ; here you’ll sweat for’t. [ Knocking.] Knock, 
knock : Wlio’s there, i’the other devil’s name ? 
’Faith, here's an equivocator, that could swear in 
botli the scales against either scale ; who comniitted 
treason enough for God’s sake, yet could not equivo- 
cate to heaven : O, come in, equivocator. [Krmc/c- 
iwif.] Knock, knock, knock : Who’s there t ’Faith, 
here’s an English tailor come hither, for stealing out 
of a Frencli hose : Come in, tailor : here you may 
roast your goose. Knock, knock : 

Never at quiet ! \^ hat are you — But this place is 
too cold for hell. J'll devil-porter it no further: I 
had thonglit to have let in some of all profession*-*, 
that go tlie primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. 
[K7iocking.'\ Anon, anon; I pray you, remember 
the porter. [Opens the gate. 

Enter Macduff' and Lenox. 

Macd. Was it so late, friend, ere you went to 
bed, 

Tliat you do lie so late ? 

Port. ’Faith, sir, we were carousing till the se- 
cond cockt * ****^*4. 

Mat'd. Is thy master stirring ? — 

Our knocking has aw'ak’d him ; here he comes. 

Enter Macbeth. 

l.€n. Good-morrow, noble sir ! 

Mach, (iood-morrow, both ! 

JSfued. Is the king stirring, worthy thane ? 

Math. Not yet. 

Macd. He did command me to call timely on 
him 

I have almost slipp’d the hour. 

Much. I'll bring you to him. 

Macd. I know, this is a joyful trouble to you ; 
But >et, ’tis one. 

Mach. Tlie labour we delight in, physicks pain. 
This is the door. 

Macd. I’ll make so bold to call. 

For 'tis iny limited service^. [Exit Macduff. 

Len. Goes the king. 

From hence lo-day ? 

Much. He does : — he did appoint it so. 

Lew. The night has been unruly : Whi^re we lay. 
Our chimneys were blown down : and, as they 
say, 

Lamen Lings heard i’the air ; strange screams of 
death ; 

And prophesying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combustion, and confus’d events, 

New hatch’d to the woeful time. ’Hie obscure bird 
Clamour’d the livelong night : some say, the earth 
W’as feverous, and did shake. 

Mach . 'Twas a rough night. 

Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 

• Handkcrchiefii. f COckcrowinf. 

t Appointed service. 
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Re-enter Macduff. 

Macd. O horror ! horror ! horror ! Tongue, nor 
heart. 

Cannot conceive, nor name ihee®^ ! 

Mach. Lett. What’s the matter ? 

Macd. Confusion now hath made liis master- 
piece ! 

Most sacrilegious murder liath broke ope 
The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o’lhe building. 

Mach. What is't you say ? the life ? 

Xc«. Mean you his majesty ? 

Macd. Approach the chamber, and destroy your 
sight 

W’iih a new Gorgon : — Do not bid me speak ; 

See, and then speak yourselves. — Awake ! Awake ! — 
\^Kv€Uut Macbclh and Lenox. 
Ring the alarum-bell : — IMurder ! and treason ! 
Baiiquo, and Donnlhuin ! Malcolm ! awake ! 

Shake off this downy sleep, death’^ counterfeit. 

And look on death itself! — up, up, tind see 

'J'he great doom’s image? Malcolm ! Banquo ! 

As iroiri your graves rise up, and walk like .sprights. 
To countenance this horror ! [iit// rings. 

Knfer Lady Macheth. 

Lady M. What’s the bu.siiies.s, 

'I iiat such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 

The sleepers of the house t speak, speak, 

Macd. O, gentle lady. 

’Tis not for you to hear w hat I can speak ; 

The re| -ti :oii, in a w'oman’s ear, 

W ould murder as it fell. O Banquo . Banquo ! 

Enter Ranquo. 

Our royal master’s murder’d ! 

iMdy M. W’oe, alas ! 

W hat, ii. our house ? 

Ran. Too cruel, any where. 

Dear Duff, I pr’ythee, contradict thyself. 

And say, it is not so. 

Zle-enter Macbeth and Ltnox. 

Macd. Had I but died an hour before this chance 
I had liv’d a blessed time ; for from this instant. 
There's nothing serious in mortality : 

All is but toys : renown, and grace, is dead ; 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 

Enter Malcolm and J^onalhain. 

Don. What is amiss ? 

Mach. You 6te, and do not know it : 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp'd ; the very source of it is stopp’d. 

Ma^. Your royal father's murder’d. 

Mai. O, by whom ? 

Len. Those of his chamber, as it seem’d, had 
done’t ; 

Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood, 

* The use of two negratives, not to make an aiBnnative, 

but to deny more strongly, Is common in our author. 


So were their daggers, which, unwip’d, we found 
Upon their pillows : 

I’hey star'd, and were distracted ; no man's life 
W'as to be trusted with them. 

Mach. O, yet I do repent me of my fury. 

That I did kill them. 

Macd. Wherefore did you so ? 

Much. Who can be wise, amaz’d, temperate, and 
furious. 

Loyal and neutral, in a moment ? No man : 

The expedition of my violent love 

Oul-ran the pauser reason. — Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood ; 

And his gash'd stabs look'd like a breach m na- 
ture, 

For ruin’s wasteful entrance : there, the murderers. 
Steep’d ill the colours of theii* trade, their daggers 
Uimiannerly breech’d with gore'*'. Who would re- 
frain. 

That had a he'irt to love, and in that heart 
Coura'ie, to make his love known ? 

Lady M. Help me hence, ho ! 

3Iacd. Look to the lady. 

Mnl. W' hy do we hold our tongues, 

'Fhat most may claim this ai-gument for ours ? 

JJon. What should be spoken here, 

Where our fate, hid within an augre-hole. 

May rush, and seize us ? 1-et’s away ; our tears 
Are not yet brew'd. 

Mai. Nor our strong sorrow on 
The foot of motion. 

Jlan. L.ok to the lady ; — 

[Lady Macheth is carried out. 
And wdien we have our naked frailties hid, 

Tliat sutler in exposure, let us meet, 

And i^ucstion this most bloody piece of work. 

To know it iuither. Fears and scruples shake 
us : 

In the great handf of God I stand ; and licence, 
AeaiiKt the undivulg’d pretence^ 1 fight 
Of treasonous malice. 

Mach. And so do I. 

AIL So all. 

Much. Let’s briefly put on manly readiness, 

And meet ’i the hall together. 

All. W'ell contented. 

[Exeunt all hut Mai. and Dtm. 
Mai. W'hat will you do ? Let’s not consort with 
them : 

To show an im felt sorrow, is an office 

Which the false man does easy : I’ll to England. 

Don To Ireland, L ; our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both the safer : where we are. 

There's daggers in men’s smiles : Uie near in blood. 
The nearer bloody. 

Mai. This murderous shaft that’s shot, 

Hatli not yet lighted ; and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horse ; 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But shift away. There's warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself, when there's no mercy left. 

[Ei'cunt. 

* Covered with blood to their hilt, 
t Power. t Intention. 
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SCENE IV. 

IVithouf the caafle. 

Enter Roi>se and an old man. 

Old M. Threescore and ten I can remember 
well : 

Within the volume of which time, I have seen 
Hours dreadful, and things strange ; but this sore 
night 

Hath tnfled former knowings. 

Eosse. Ah, good father, 

Thou see’st, the heavens, as troubled with man's act, 
Tlireaten his bloody stage : by the clock, * * tis day. 

And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp : 

Ts it night's predominance, or the day’s shame, 

That darkness does the face of earth intomb. 

When living light should kiss it ? 

Old M. 'Tis unnatural, 

Even like the deed that's done. On Tuesday last, 

A falcon, tow'ring in her pride of place. 

Was by a mousing owl*^ hawk’d at, and kill'd. 

Rosse. And Duncan's horses, (a thing most 
strange and certain,) 

Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Turn'd w’ild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out. 
Contending 'gainst obedience, as tliey would make 
War with mankind. 

Old M. 'Tis said, they ate each other. 

Rosse. They did so ; to the amazement of mine 
eyes. 

That look’d upon't. Here comes the good Mac- 
duff : 

Enter Macduff. 

Hovv goes the world, sir, now ? 

Macd. Why, see you not ? 

Rosse. Is't known who did this more than bloody 
deed J 

Macd. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

Rosse. Alas, the day 1 
W hat good could they pretendf ? 

Macd. They were suborn’d : 

^Malcolm, and Donalbain, the king's two sons. 

Are stol'ii away and tied ; which puts upon tliem 
Su^icion of the deed. 

Rosse. '< iainst nature still : 

Tliriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up 
Thine owm life’s means ! — ^Tlien 'tis most like, 

The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 

Maed. He is already nam’d ; and gone to Scone, 
To be invested. 

Rjosse. Where is Duncan'S body ? 

Macd. Carried to Colmes-kill ; 

The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 

And guardian of their bones. 

JRosse. Will you to Scone ? 

Macd. No, cousin. I'll to Fife. 

Rosse. Well, I will thither. 

Mood. W'ell, may you see things well done there ; 
— ^adieu ! 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new 1 

* An owl whose proper prey is the mouse, 

t Intend to themselves. 


' Jlosse. Father, farewell. 

Old M. God's benison go with you : and with 
those 

That would make good of bad, and friends of foes ! 

[Exeunt. 

ACT III. SCENE I. 

Fores. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Banqno. 

Ban. Thou hast it now. King, Cawdor, Glamis, 
all. 

As the weird women promis'd ; and, I fear, 

Tliou play'dst most foully for't : yet it was said. 

It should not stand in thy posterity ; 

But that myself should be llie root and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them, 

(As uj)on thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine,) 

Why, by the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

And set me up in hope ? But, hush ; no more. 

Seiut sounded. Enter Macbeth, as King ; Lad if 
Macbeth^ as Queen ; Lenox, Ro.ssc, Lords, Lad us, 
and Attendants. 

Macb. Here's our chief guest. 

Ladtf M. If he had been forsjoiten, 

It had been as a gap in onr great feast. 

And all tilings unbecoming. 

Macb. To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And I'll request your presence. 

Ban. Let your highness 
Command upon me ; to the which, my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Macb, Ride you this afternoon ? 

Bun. Ay, my good lord. 

MfU'b. We should have else desir’d your good 
advice 

(\Vhich still hath been both grave and prosperous,) 

In this day’s council ; but we'll take to-morrow. 

Is’t far you ride ? 

Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
'Twixt this and supper ; go not my horse the better, 

I must become a borrower of the night, 

For a dark hour, or twain. 

Macb. Fail not our feast. 

Ban. My lord, I will not. 

Mach. We hear, our bloody cousins are bestow'd 
In England, and in Ireland ; not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, All mg their hearers 
With strange invention. But of that to-morrow : 
When, therewithal, we shall have cause of state, 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse : Adieu, 

Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you ? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord : our lime does call upon 
us. 

Macb. I wish your horses swift, and sure of foot ; 
And so I do commend* you to their backs. 

Farewell. [ Exit Banguo. 

Let every man be master of his time 
Till seven at night ; to make society 
'The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone ; while then, God be with yon. 
[Exeunt Lady Macbeth, Lords, Ladies, 6fC. 

* Commit. 
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SiiTah, a word. Attend those men our pleasure ? 
Atlen. They are, my lord, without the palace 
gate. 

Mach. Bring them before us. — [Exit Atten.'\ 

To be thus, is nothing ; 

But to be safely thus : — Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty^' of nature 
Reigns that, which would be fear’d. ’Tis much he 
dares ; 

And, to that dauntless temper of his mind. 

He hath a wisdom that dotli guide his valour 
To act in safely. Tliere is none, but he 
Whose being 1 do fear : and, under him, 
jMy genius is rebuk’d ; as, it is said, 

Mark Antony’s was by Citsar. He chid the sisters, 
Wln .i first tliey put the name of King upon me. 

And iiiide them speak to him ; then, propliet-like, 
Tliey haird him lathe? to a line of kings : 

I’pon my liead iliey p'.uced a fruitless crown. 

And pul a barren srej lic in iny gnjie, 

'i'heiice to be wvemii’d with an uivlineal hand, 

'vo son of mine sm ccediiio. If it be so, 

I'or llancjiio’'' issue liave 1 lil’d^ my mind ; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d ; 

But rancours in the vessel of my peace 
C’.jly fur tliern ; and iiiiiie eternal jeuel 
fiiwn to tlie common enemy of man, 

1 j make tlicm kings ; the seed of Buiiquo kings ! 
Ruiher than so, come, fate, into the list, 

And cluimpion me to the utterancei !-* — Who’s 
there i~ 

FT ( ^ci' Attendant y rtnth tiro Murderers. 

Tsow t(' the door, and stay there till we call. 

[Evit attendant. 

Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 
i Mur. It was, so please your highness. 

^Lach. M'ell then, now 
Hse e you consider’d of my speeches ? Know, 

That it was he, in the times past, which held you 
So under fortune ; which, vcai tliought, had been 
Our innocent self : tins 1 made good to you 
III our last conference, pass’d in probalion§ with you, 
How you were borne in hand|| ; how cross'd; the 
instruments ; 

ho wrought with them ; and all things else, that 
might. 

To half a soul, and to a notion craz’d, 

Say, Thus did Banquo. 

1 Mur. You made it known to us. 

Mach. I did so ; and went further, which is now 
Onr point ^'f second meeting. Do you find 
^J^ur patience so predominant in your nature, 

TOat you can let this go ? Are you so gospell’dlT 
good man, and for his issue, 
aose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave. 

And beggar d yours for ever ? 

1 Mur . W e are men, my liege. 

Mach. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 


i As hounds, and greyhounds^ mongrels, spaniels, 

CUl'h, 

Shoughs*, water rugs, and demi-wolves, are clepedf 
All by tlie name of dogs : the valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 

The house-keeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos’d ; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition J, from the bill 
That writes them all alike : and so of men. 

Now, if you have a station in the file, 

And not in the worst rank of manhood, say it ; 

And I will put that business in your bosoms, 
liose execution takes your enemy off ; 

Gra])ples you to the heart and love of us, 

Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 

Wliich in lus death were perfect. 

2 Mifr. T arn one, my liege, 

Wliom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens’d, that I am reckless what 
1 do, to spile the world. 

1 Mur. And I anotlier. 

So weary with disasters, tugg’d§ with fortune, 

Tlial I would set my life on any chance. 

To mend it, or be rid on’t. 

Alach. Both of you 
Know, Banquo was your enemy. 

2 Alur. True, my lord. 

Mach. So is he mine : and in such bloody dis^ 
taiicell, 

I hat e\ei'y minute of his being thrusts 
Auaiiist my near’st of life : and though I could 
W ith bare-fixe’d power sweep him from my sight, 

And bid my will avouch it; yet I must not, 

For^i certain friends that are hotli his and mine, 
Wliosc loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
\yhoin I myself struck down : and thence it is. 

That 1 to your assistance do make love ; 

^Masking the business from the common eye. 

For sundry weighty reasons. 

2 Mur. We shall, my lord. 

Perform what you command us. 

1 M ur. Though our lives 

Much. Your spirits shine through you. Witliin 
this hour at most, 

I will advise you where to plant yourselves. 

Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’the time, 

Tiie moment on’t : for’t must be done to-night. 

And something from the palace ; always thought, 

’That 1 require a clearness. And with him, 

(To leave iio rubs, nor botches, in the work,) 

Fleance his son, that keeps his company. 

Whose absenc't* is no less material to me 
Than is his failier’s, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark liour. Resolve yourselves apart ; 

I’ll come to you anon. 

2 Mur. We are resolv’d, my lord. 

Mach. PH call upon you straight; abide within. 

It is concluded : Banquo, thy soul's flight. 

If it find heaven, must find it out to-iiight. 

[Exeunt. 


t 

If 


* Nobleness. t pof defiled 

Oiallengre me to extremities. % Proved. ’ B Delude 
Are you so obedient to the xirecept of the Gospel i 


♦ Wolf-do^s. t Called. t Title, description. 

« Worried. H Mortal enmity. % Because of. 
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SCENE II, 

The same. Another Room. 

Enter Ladi/ Macbeth, and a sei'vant. 

Ladu M. Is Banqiio gone irom court? 

Serv. Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 
Ladt/ M. Say to the king, I would attend his 
leisure 

For a few words. 

SefT. Madam, I will. [Ejit. 

Lady M, Nought’s had, all’s spent, 

Where our desire is got w’ilhout content : 

’Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 

Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtful joy. 

Enter Macbeth. 

How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone, 

Of sorriest^ fancies your companions making.? 

Using- those thoughts, which should indeed have 
died 

W’ith them they think on ? Things without re- 
medy. 

Should be without regard : what’s done, is done. 

Macb. We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it ; 
She'll close, and be herself ; w’hilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let 

The frame of things disjoint, both the w’orlds suffer, 
Ere we wnll eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly. Better be with the dead. 
Whom we, to gain our place, h i\e sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to he 
In restless ectasy. Duncan is in his grave ; 

After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done In.^J worst : nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestick, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further ! 

Lady M. Come on ; 

Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks ; 

Be bright and jovial ’mong your guests to-night. 

Much. So shall 1, love; and so, 1 pray, be you: 
I^t your remembrance apply to Banquo ; 

Present him eminencef, both with eye and tongue : 
Unsafe the while, that we 

Must lave our honours in these flattering streams ; 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 

Disguisincr what they are. 

Lady M. You must leave this. 

Macb. O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife ! 
Thou know’st, that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 
Lady M. 13ut in them nature’s copy's noteternej. 
Macb. There’s comfort yet ; they are assailable ; 
Then be thou jocund ; ere the bat hath flown 
His cloister'd flight ; ere, to black Hecate’s sum- 
mons. 

The shard-borue beetle§, with his drowsy hums, 

Hath rang night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 

lAidy M. What’s to be done? 

* Host melancholy. t Do him the highest honn urs. 
t4»e. The copy, the lease, by which they hold their lives 
nature, has its time of termination. 

I Tte beetle borne in the air by its shards or scaly wings 


Much. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest 

chuck, 

Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling* night, 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 

And, with thy bloody and invisible hand, 

Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 
Which keeps me pale ! — Light thickens ; and the 
crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood : 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse ; 
Willies night’s black agents to their prey do rouse. 
Thou inur\eirst at my words ; but hold thee still ; 
'riling-', bad begun, make strong themselves by ill : 
So, pr’vtliee go with me. [Eieuut. 

SCENE III. 

The same, A Park or l^aivn, with a gate leading to 
the Palace. 

• Enter three JMurdcrers. 

1 Mur. But who did bid thee join with us ? 

3 Mur. IMucbt-lh. 

2 Mur. He needs not our mistrust ; since he 
delivers 

Our offices, and w hat wo have to do, 

To the direction just. 

1 Mur. Then stand willi us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day : 
Now-' spurs the luted traveller ajiace, 

I 1 o giun the timely inn ; and near approaches 
I TIk* subject of our w atch. 

3 Mur. Hark ! 1 hear horses. 

Bun. [ Within.] Give us a light there, ho ! 

2 Mur. Then it is he ; the rest 
That are within the note of expectationf. 

Already are i’the court. 

1 Mur. Ills horses go about. 

3 Mur. Almost a mile : but he does usually. 

So all men do, from hence to the [lalace gate 
Make it their walk. 

Enter Banquo and Fleance, a servant with a torch 
preceding them. 

2 Mur. A light, a light 1 

3 Mur. 'Tis he. 

1 Mur. Stand lo’t. 

Bun. It w'iil be rain to-night. 

1 Mur. Let it come down. 

[Assaults Banquo. 
Ban. O, treachery ! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, 
fly; 

Thou may st revenixe. O slave ! 

[Dies. Fleance and servant escape. 
3 Mur. Who did strike out the light ? 

1 Mur. Was't not tlie way? 

3 Mur. There’s but one down : the son is fled. 

2 Mur. We have lost best half of our affair. 

1 Mur. Well, let’s away, and say how much is 
done. [EiCeunt. 

* Blinding. 1 1 . e. They who are act down In the 
list of guests, and expected to supper. 
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SCENE IV. 

A Room of State in the Palace. 

A Bunqvet prepared. Enter Macbeth, Ladq Mac- 
heth, RossCy Lenox, Lords, and Attendants. 

Macb. You know your own degrees, sit down : 
at first 

And last, the hearty welcome. 
l^rds. Thanks to your majesty. 

Mach. Ourself will mingle with society. 

And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state^' ; but, in best time. 

We will require her welcome. 

Ladp M. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our 
friends ; 

Tor iny heart speaks, they are welcome. 

Enter first Murderer, to the door. 

Macb. See, they encounter thee with their hearts’ 
thanks : 

Both sides are even. Here I’ll sit i’thc mid’st : 

He large in mirth ; anon, we’ll drink a measure 
The table round. — ^There’s blood upon thy fa<*e. 

Mur. 'Tis Banquo's then. 

Macb. Tis better thee without, than he within. 
l'» he despatch’d ? 

Mur. My lord, his throat is cut ; tliat 1 did for 
him. 

Macb. TUoii art the best o’the cut-throats. Yet j 
he’s good, I 

That did the like for Fleance : if thou did’st it. 

Thou the nonpareil. 

Alu?-. Most royal sir. 

Fleam s is scap’d. 

Alceb. Then comes my fit again : 1 had else been 
perfect ; 

\^'hoie at, the marble, founded as the rock ; 

As broad, and general, as the casing air : 

But new, I am cabin’d, cribh’d, confin’d, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo’s safe ^ 

Mur. Ay, my good lord : safe in a ditch he bides. 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head ; 

The least a death to nature. 

Macb. Thanks for that : 

There the grown serpent lies ; tlie worm, that’s fled, 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 

No teeth for the present. — Get thee gone; to-morrow 
We’ll hear ourselves again. [Exit Alurderer. 

iMdy M. My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer : the feast is sold, 

That is not often vouch'd, while ’tis a making, 

’Tis given witli welcome. To feed w'ere best at home ; 
From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 

Meeting were bare without it. 

Macb. Sweet remembrancer! — 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite. 

And health on both ! 

Len. May it please your highness sit ? 

[The Ghost of’ Baity uo rises, and sits in 
Alacheth's place. 

Mach. Here bad we now our country's honour 
roof'd, 

* Continues in her chair of state. 


Were the grac’d person of our Banquo present ; 
W’ho may I rather challenge for unkindness. 

Than pity for mischance ! 

Rosse. His absence, sir. 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please it your high- 
ness 

To grace us with your royal company ? 

Macb. The table’s full. 

Len. Here’s a place reserv’d, sir. 

Mach. Whei’e.^ 

Len. Here, my lord. What is’t that moves your 
highness ? 

Alacb. Which of you have done this? 

Ixtrds. W^hat, my good lord ! 

Alacb. Thou canst not say, I did it : never shake 
Tl^y gory locks at me. 

Rosse. (Gentlemen, rise ; his highness is not well. 
Ladj/ AI. Sit, worthy friends : — my lord is often 
thus, 

And hath been from bis youth: ’pray you, keep seat; 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought ’' 

He will again be well. If much you note him, 

You shall offend him, and extend his passionf ; 

Feed, and regard him not. — Are you a man ? 

Alacb. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which rni«ht appal the devil. 

Ladi/ M. O proper stuff! 

This IS the very painting of your fear : 

Tins is the air-drawn dagger, which, you said, 
i.ed >ou to Duncan. O, these flawsj, and starts, 
(Impostors to true fear,) would well become 
A woman’s story, at a winter’s fire, 

Authoriz’d by her grandam. Shame itself! 

Why do you make such faces? W’hen all’s done, 

Yon look but on a stool. 

Alacb. I*r’ythee, see tliere ! behold ! look ! lo \ 
bow say yon ? 

Why, what care I ? If thou canst nod, speak too. — 
If charnel-houses, and our graves, must send 
Those that we bury, back, our monuments 
Shall be tlie maw^s of kites. [Ghost disappears. 

jMdp M. What! quite iinmann’d in folly ? 

Alacb. If I stand here, I saw him. 

Ladp AJ. Fye, for shame ! 

Alacb. Blood hath been shed ere now, i’the olden 
time, 

Ere human statute purg’d the gentle weal ; 

Ay, and since too, mincers ha\e been perform’d 
Too terrible for the ear : the times have been, 

That, when the brains were out, the man would die. 
And there an end : but now, they rise again, 

W itb twenty mortal murders on their crowns. 

And push ns from our stools. This is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 

Lady M. My worthy lord, 

Your noble friends do lack you. 

Macb. I do forget : — 

Do not muse§ at me, my most worthy fnends ; 

I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to 
all; 

* As quick as thought. t Prolong: his su/Tcring:. 

X Sudden pusts. h IVonder. 
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Then I’ll sit down; -Give me some wine, fill 
full : 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table, 

Ghost rises. 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss ; 
W’ould be were here ! to all, and him, w’e thirst. 

And all to all’ . 

Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 

3facb. A\aunt ! and quit my sight I Let the earth 
hide thee ! 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
■\^ Inch thou dost glare with ! 

Lad^ M. Think of this, good peers. 

But as a thing of custom ; ’tis no other ; 

Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 

Jllacb. What man dare, I dare : 

Approach thou like the rn',;^ed Russian bear, 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or the llyrcan tiger, 

Take any shape but that, and my hi m nerves 
Shall ne\er tremble : or, be alive again. 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 

If trembling 1 inhibitf thee, protest me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow ! 

l^Ghost disappears. 

Unreal mockery, hence ! — Why, so ; — being gone, 

I am a man again, — Pray you, sit still. 

Xady JM. You have displac'd the mirth, liroke the 
good meeting, 

'With most admir’d disorder. 

Mach. Can such things be, 

And overcome^ us like a summer’s cloud. 

Without our special wonder ? You make me 
strange 

Even to the disposition that I o\vt§, 

W'hen now I think you can liehold such sights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 

"When mine are blanch’d with fear. 

Hosse. What sights, iii> lord ? 

Ladj/ ill. 1 pray^ you, speak not ; he grows 
worse and worse ; 

Question enrages him ; at once, good night : — 

Stand not upon the order of y our going, 

But go at once. 

Lew. Good night, and better health 
Attend hia nia;,er»ty ! 

Ludp JM. A kind uood night to all ! 

\^Krnnit Lords and Attendants. 
Mach. It will have blood; they say, blood will 
have blond ; 

Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak ; 
Augurs, and understood reliuions, have 
By magot-pies||, and choughs, and rooks, brought 
forth 

The secrePst man of blood. — W’hat is the night'' 

Lady M. Almost at odds with morning, which 
is which. 

Mach. How say^st thou, that MsiedufF denies his 
person. 

At our great biflding } 

Lady M. Did you send to him, sir ? 

♦ I. e. All good wishes to all. % Pass over. 

k Possess. C Ma^-pies. t Forbid. 


Macb. I hear it by the way ; but I will send : 
There’s not u one* of them, but in his house 
I keep a servant fee’d. 1 will to-inorrow, 

(Betimes I will,) unto the weird si>ter.s : 

More shall they speak ; for now 1 am bent to know, 
By' thew'urst means, the worst : for mine own good, 
All causes shall give way : 1 uni in blood 
Stept in so tiir, that, should I w'ade no more, 

I Jteturiiing were as tedious as go o’er : 

Strange tilings 1 have in head, that will to liand ; 

\\ Inch must be acted, ere they may be scunn’df. 
Ladif M. You lack the season of all natures, 
sleep. 

Much. Come, we’ll to sleep. ]My strange and 
self-abuse 

Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use : — 

We are yet but young iii deed. [ Ercunt. 

SCEKE V. 

The Heath. 

Thunder. Enter Iltcati, mcetinp the three Witches. 
1 Witch. Wliy, how now', Hecate ^ }ou look 
angerly. 

Her. Have T not reason, beldams, as you are, 
Saucy, and overlxdd e How did you dare 
j I’o trade anrl tradick wall Macbetli, 

I In Jiddle*', and affair^ of dcatli ; 
j And I, the nli^t^ess of } our rljaini'', 

{ The clo^e coat i\oi of all lu .!us, 

I Wc-i never call’d to boar m\ pail, 

1 Or 'jhow' the g^ory of our art ? 

! And, which is worse, all you have done 
Hath been but for a w'ayward son, 
j Spiteful, and wrathful ; who, as others do, 

1 l.ovcs for liis own ends, not for yon. 
j But make amends now. Get you gone, 
j And at the pit of Acheron, 

: Meet me i’tlie morning ; thither he 
i Will come to know hi> destiny. 

Your vessels, and your spells, ]>rovide, 

Your charms, and every thing beside : 

I urn tor tlie air ; this night I’ll spend 
Lino a dibinal fatal end. 

(ireal busiiie.ss must be wrought ere noon : 

Lpon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound^ ; 

I’ll catch it ere it come to ground : 

And that, distill’d by rnagick slights, 

Shall raise such artiticial spnghts, 

As, by the strength of their illusion. 

Shall draw' him on to his confusion : 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
His hopes ’bove vvi-jdom, grace, and fear : 

And you all know', sec.urify 
Is mortal’s cliiefiest enemy. 

Song. [ Come away, come away, Ac. 

Hark, 1 am call’d ; my little spirit, see, 

Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [Exit. 

1 Witch. Come let’s make haste ; she’ll soon be 
back again. [Exeunt. 

* An individual. t Examined nicely. 

t i. e. A drop that has deep or hidden qualities* 
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scr.Nr VI. 

Fores. A lioom in the Palace. 

Enter Lenox and another Lord. 

Len. My former speeches have but hit your 
thoughts, 

Which can interpret furtlicr : only, I say. 

Tilings have been strangely borne. The gracious 
Duncan 

Was iiitied of INlafbeth : — marry, lie was (load : — 
And the right-valiant Banquo walk’d too late ; 

Whom, you may say, if it please you, I'leancc 
kill’d. 

For FleanceHcd. Men must not walk too late. 

Who eaiinot want the thought, how inunstrous 
It wa - for Malcolm, and for Dontilhiun, 

1 o kill their gracious father ? damned faft ! 

How it did gric’ve IMacbcth ! did he not straight. 

In ])ious rage, the two deluKjuenls tear, [ 

That where the slaves of dunk, and thralls of sleep ? j 
W as not that nobly done r Ay, and vM>Lly loo ; 

>.»r ’fwould haxe anger’d any heart alive, 

To h'-ar the men deny it. So that, 1 say. 

He ha> borne all things veil : and I do think, 

That had he DuneaiTs sons under his key, 

all’s please heaven, he shall not,) they should 
find 

W hat ’twei'v to kill a father ; so should Fleance. 

Jiut, ]»fcace !— i’or from broad words, and ’cause he 
full’d 

Hin jiresence at the tyrant’s feast, I hear, 

Ahicdufl’ livo> in dis«gruee. Sir, can you tell 
\Vherc he hi-'jtows himsolf.^ 

Jjord. The >on of Duncan, I 

rn)ni vhom this tv rant liolds the due of birth, | 

Li\cs in the English court ; and is receiv’d 
( )l the most pious Edward with such grace. 

That tlie malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes fro.n his high respect. Thither Macduff 
Is goiii to pray the holy king, on his aid 
To wake Nonhumherland. and warlike Sivvard ; 

That, by the lielp of these, (with Him above 

T‘) rality the work,) we may again 

fiive to our . .bles meat, sleep to our nii;hts ; 

Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives ; 

Do fiiithful homage, and receive free honours’'’. 

All which vve pine for now : and this report 
Hath so exasperalef the king, that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 

Len. Sent he to Macduff* f 
Lord. He did : and with an absolute, Str, not J, 
Tlie cloudy messenger turns me his back, 

And hums ; as who should say, You It rue the time 
That clo^s me with this answer, 

Len. And that w^ell might 
Advise him to a caation, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
I’ly to the court of England, and unfold 
His message ere he come ; that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accurs’d ! 

Lord. My prayers with him ! 

[Exeunt. 

* Honours freely bestowed. t For exasperated. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 

daric Cave. In the tniddle, a cauldron boiling. 
Thunder. Enter the lime Witches. 

Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. 
Witch. Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin'd. 
Witch. llar]‘>er cries : — ’7’is time, *tis time. 
Witch. Round about the cauldron go ; 

III the poison’d entrails throw. 

Toad, that under coldest stone. 

Days and nights hast thirt. -one 
Swelter’d'’ venom, sleeping got. 

Boil tliou first I’llie charmed pot ! 

Jll. Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Fire burn ; and, caulclion, bubble. 

2 Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake, 

1 u the cauldron boil and bake : 

F.ye of newt, and toe of frog, 

\\ ool of bat, and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 

Lizard's leg, and owlet’s wing. 

For a charm of pov^-erful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

Ail. Double, double tod and trouble ; 

Fire, burn ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

3 Witch. Sc ale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 

W itch’s mummy ; maw and gulff 
Of the ravin’dj salt-sea shark ; 

Root of hemlock, digg’d Tthe dark; 

J j\(T of blaspheming Jew ; 

(iall of goat: and slips of yew. 

Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse; 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips ; 

I'inger of hirili-strangled babe, 

Ditch-dehver’d by a drab, 

Make the gruel thick and slab : 

Add thereto a tiger’s cliaudron§. 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Fire, burn ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

2 Witch. Cool it with a baboon’s blood. 
Then the charm is hr in and good. 

Enter liccatcy and the other three Witches. 

Hec. O, well done ! I commend your pains : 

And every one shall share i’the gains. 

And now about the cauldron sing, 

Jake elves and fairies in a ring, 

Enchanting all that you put in. 

Song. 

Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey ; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may. 

2 Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, 

Something wick^ this way comes : 

Open, locks, whoever knocks. 

* This word is employed to sij^nify that the animal was 
wetted with its own cold exsudations. 
t The throat. t Ravenous. f Entrails. 
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Enter Macbeth, 

Mach, How now, you secret, black, and midnight 
hags ? 

What is’t you do ? 

All. A deed without a name. 

Macb. I conjure you, by that which you profess, 
(Howe'er you come to know it,) answer me : 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches ; tliough the yesty* waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

Though bladed com be lodg’dt, and trees blown 
down; 

Though castles topple J on their warders’ heads ; 
Though palaces, and pyramids, do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; tliough the trea- 
sure 

Of nature's geTmins§ tumble all together. 

Even till destruction sicken, answer me 
To what 1 ask you. 

1 Witch. Speak. 

2 Witch. Demand. 

3 Witch. ^Ve’ll answer. 

1 Say, if thoud'st rather hear it from our 

mouths, 

Or from our masters’? 

Macb. Call them, let me see tliem. 

1 Witch. Pour in sow’s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow ; grease, that’s sweaten 
From the murderer’s gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 

All. Come, high, or low ; 

Thyself, and office, deftly|| show. 

Thunder. An Apparitioti of an armed Head rises. 

Mach. Tell me, thou unknown power, 

1 Witch. He knows thy thought: 

Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 

App. Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! beware 
Macduflf ; 

Beware the thane of Fife. — Dismiss me: — Enough. 

[ Descends. 

Mach. Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution, 
thanks ; 

Thou hast harji’dH my fear aright. — But one word 
more : — 

1 Witch. He will not be commanded. Here’s 
another, 

More potent than the first. 

Thunder. An Apparition of a blood i/ Child rises. 

App. Macbeth I Macbeth ! Macbeth ! — 

Macb. Had I three ears, I’d hear thee. 

App. Be bloody, bold, ” 

And resolute : laugh to scorn the power of man. 

For none of woman born shall harm Macbeth. 

[ Descends. 

Mach. Then live, Macduff. What need I fear of 
thee ? 

But yet I’ll make assurance double sure, 

And take a bond of fate : thou shalt not live ; 

That 1 may tell pale-hearted fear, it lies, 

And sleep in spite of thunder. — What is this, 

♦ ftothy. + Laid flat by wind or rain. t Tumble. 
i Seeds which have begun to sprout. U Adroitly. 

% Touched on a passion as a harper touches a string. 


Thunder. An Apparition of a Child crowned with 
a tree in his hand, rises. 

Tliat rises like the issue of a king ; 

And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty } 

All. Listen, but speak not. 

App. Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are ; 
Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be, until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. [DescentLi. 

Mach. That will never be ; 

Who can impress the forest* ; bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? sweet bodements t 
good ! 

Rebellious head, rise never, till the wood 
Of Birnam rise, and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time, and mortal custom. — Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing. Tell me, (if yonr art 
Can tell so much,) shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Reijxn in this kintjdom ? 

AIL Seek to know no more. 

Macb. 1 will be satisfied : deny me this. 

And an eternal curse tall on you ! Let me know 
Why sinks that cauldron t and what noise is this ' 

[ Uautbops. 

1 Witch. Show! 2 Show*. 3 li 

Show ! 

AH. Show hi.s eyes, and gneve his heart ; 

Come like shadows, so depart. 

Eiiiht Kings appear, and pa^s over the Stage in 
order, the la^t with a glass in his hand; 
Hanquo following. [down ! 

Macb. Tliou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; 
Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls : — And thy hair. 
Thou other eold-bound brow , is like the first : — 

A third is like the former: — Filthy hags ! 

W hy do you show me this? — A fourth ?— Start eyes! 
What ! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom| ? 
Another yet ? — A seventh ? — I’ll see no more : — 

And yet the eigiuh appears, who bears a gla.ss, 

W hich shows me many more ; and some I see,. 

That twro-fold balls and treble scepters carryj : 
Horrible sight ! — Ay, now, I see, ’tis true ; 

For the blood-boUer’d§ Banquo smiles upon me, 

And points at them for his. — W'hat, is this so? 

1 Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so. — But why 
Stands Macbeth thus ainazedly? — 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprights. 

And show the best of our delights ; 

I^ll charm the air to give a sound, 

While you perform yonr antique round : 

That this great king may kindly say. 

Our duties did his welcome pay. 

[Musick. The W'itches dance, and vanish. 
Macb. W^here are they ? Gone? — Let this per- 
nicious hour 

Stand aye accursed in the calendar ! — 

Come in, without there! 

* Who can command the forest to nerve him like sBoldicr 
impressed > t The dissolution of nature, t A compliment 
to James who first united the two islands, and the three 
kingdoms under one head, i Besmeared with blood. 
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Enter Lenojn^ 

Len. What's your grace’s will ? 

Mach. Saw you the weird sisters ? 

Len. No, my lord. 

Mach. Came they not by you ? 

Len. No, indeed, my lord. 

Much. Infected be the air whereon they ride ; 

And damn’d all those that trust them ! — 1 did hear 
The galloping of horse. Who was’t came by i‘ 

Len. Tis two or tliree, my lord, that bring you 
word, I 

Macduff' is tied to England. j 

Mach. Fled to England | 

Len. Ay, my good lord. j 

M'ich. Tune, iliou anticipat’st'^ my dread ex- 
ploits : 

The ffighty purpos^e never iso’ertoolc, 

Vnless the deed go with it. From this moment, 

I’lie very tirst lings of iny lioart shall be 
The ffrstlings of iny hand. And even now 
To crown my tlioughts with acts, be it thought and 
done ; 

The castle of Macduff I will surprize ; 

Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o’the sw'ord 
His wile, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
i'hat iracet his line. No boasting like a fool : 

Tins deed I’ll do, before this jiurpose cool : 

f’'iit no more sights! — Where are tliese gentlemen? 

Come, bring me where they are. [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

Vife. A Room in Macduff's Castle. 

Eaitr Lady Macduff] her Son, ana Rosse. 

L - Macd. What had he done, to make him fly 
the land ? 

Hosse. You must have patience, madam. 

J, Mued. He had none ; 

His flight was madness. Wlien our actions do not. 
Our fears do make us iraitors:^. 

lloHsc. You know not. 

Whether it was his vMsdi Jii, or his fear. 

L. Macd. Wisdom ! to leave his wife, to leave 
his bii '.es. 

His mansion, and his titles, in a place 

From whence Ininself does fly ? He loves us not; 

He wants the natural touch§ : for the poor wren, 

The most diminutive of birds, will fight||. 

Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 

All is the fear, and nothing is the love ; 

As little IS the wisdom, where tlie flight 
So runs against all reason. 

Rasse. My dearest coz’, 

I pray you, school yourself. But, for your husband. 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o’the season. 1 dare not speak much 
further : 

But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 

And do not know ourselves ; when we hold rumour 
From what we tear, yet know not what we fear ; 

But float upon a wild and violent sea, 

* Preventest, by taking away the opportunity, t Follow. 
X »• e. Our is considered as evidence of our treason. 
h Natural afibetion. K Fi|;ht for. 


Flach way, and move. — I take my leave of you : 

Shall not be long but I’ll be here again : 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before. — My pretty cousin. 
Blessing upon you I 

L. Macd. Father’d he is, and yet he's fatherless. 
RoiAc. 1 am so much a fool, should 1 stay longer, 
It would be my disgrace, and your discomfort : 

1 take my leave at once. [Exit Rosse. 

L. Macd. Sirrah*, your father’s dead : 

And what will you do now ? How will you live ? 

Son. As birds do, mother. 

L. Macd. What, with worms and flies? 

Son. With what I get, I mean ; and so do tney. 
L. Macd. Poor bird ! thou’dst never fear the net, 
nor lime, 

The pit-fall, nor the gin. 

Son. Why should I, mother? Poor birds they 
are not set for. 

My father is not dead, for all your saying. 

L. Macd. Yes, he is dead ; how wilt thou do 
for a father ? 

Son. Nay, how will you do for a husband ? 

I L. Macd. Why, I can buy me twenty at any 
' market. 

Son. Tlien you’ll buy ’em to sell again. 

L. Macd. Thou speak’st with all thy wit; and 
yet i’faith. 

With wit enough for thee. 

Son. \Vus my father a traitor, mother? 

L. Macd. Ay, that he was. 

Son. What is a traitor? 

L. Macd. Why, one that swears and lies. 

Son. And be all traitors, that do so ? 

L. Macd. Every one that does so, is a traitor, 
and must be hanged. 

Son. And must they all be hanged, that swear 
and lie ? 

L. Macd. Every one. 

Son. Who must hang them ? 

L. Macd. Why the honest men. 

Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools : for 
there arc liars and swearers enough to beat the honest 
men, and hang up them. 

L. Macd. Now, God help thee, poor monkey ! 
But how wilt thou do for a father ? 

Son. If he were dead, you’d weep for him : if 
you would not, it were a good sign that 1 should 
quickly ha\ e a new father. 

L, Ma*:d. Poor prattler ! how thou talk’st. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Bless you, fair dame ! I am not to you 
known, 

Though in your state of honour I am perfectf. 

1 doubt, some danger does approach you nearly : 

If you will take a homely man's advice, 

Be not found here ; hence, with your little ones. 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage; 

To do worse to you, were fell cruelty, 

Which is too nigh yofur person. Heaven presene 
you ! 

1 dare abide no longer. [ Exit Messenger . 

* Sirrab was not in our author’s time a term of reproach, 
t 1 am perfectly acquainted with your rank. 
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L. Macd. Whither should I tly ? 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world ; where, to do harm. 

Is often laudable ; to do good, sometime. 

Accounted dangerous folly : why then, alas ! 

Do I put up that womanly defence, 

To say T have done no harm ? What are these 

faces ? 

Enter Murderers, 

M ur. Where is your husband ? 

L, Macd. I hope, in no place so unsanctified, 
AVhere such as thou muy’st find him. 

Xur. lie's a traito:'. 

jSoii. Thou ly'st, thou shag-ear’d villain. 

Mur. IV hat, you eag ! [^Stabbing him. 

Young fry of treachery ! 

Son. He has killed me, mother ; 

Run away, I pray you. [Dies. 

[Exit Ladif Macduff, crying murder^ and 
pursued bp the Murdenrs. 
SCENE III. 

England. A Room in the King's Palace. 
Enter Malcolm and Macduff. 

Mai. Let us seek out some desolate shade, and 
there 

Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macd. Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword ; and, like good men. 
Bestride our downfall’n birthdom ’ . Each new 
morn. 

New widows howl ; new orplians cry ; new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out * 

Like syllable of dolour 

Mai. What I believe, I’ll w^ail ; 

What know', believe ; and, what I can redress, 

As I shall find the time to friendf, I will. 

W’hat you have spoke, it may be so, perchance. 

This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 
AV’^as once thought honest: you have lov’d him 
well ; 

He hath not touch'd you yet. I am young ; but 
something 

You may deserve of him through me ; and wisdom 
'To offer up a week, poor, innocent lamb. 

To apj>ease an angry god. 

Macd. I am not treacherous. 

Mol. But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil. 

In an imperial charge^ J^ut ’crave your pardon ; 
1'hat which you are, my thoughts cannot trans- 
pose : 

Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell : 
Though all ihings foul would wear the biow.s of 
grace. 

Yet grace must still look so. 

Macd. 1 have lost my hopes. 

Mai. Perchance, even there, where I did find 
my doubts. 

* Biithrigrht. t Befriend. 

t i. e. A good mind may recede from goodness in tbe 
■^xecatUm of a royal commibnion. 


Why in that rawness left you wife and child, 

(Those precious motives, tliose strong knots of love,) 
Without leave taking ? — J pray you, 

Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 

But mine own safeties : — You may be rightly just, 
Whatever 1 shall think. 

Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou tliy basis sure, 

For goodness dares not check thee ! wear thou thy 
wrongs, 

Tliy title is nfieer’d* ! — Fare thee well, lord : 

I would not be the villain tliat thou ihmk’st 
I'or the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp. 

And the rich Last to hoot. 

J/w/. Be not ofieinled : 

I I 'Speak not as in absolute fear of you. 

J think t»iir country sinks beneath the yoke ; 

It weeps. It bleeds ; and each new day a gash 
Is added to lier wounds : 1 think, withal. 

There wouhl be liand?> uplifted in iny right; 

And heie, lioin gracious Liigland, have 1 offer 
Of gnoiilv thousands. But, for all this, 

W1 leii 1 shall tread u])on the tyrant’s head. 

Or wear ii on my sword, yet my ])Oor country 
Shall have more vices tliau it lead belbre ; 

Tvlure sufuT, and more sundry wuy.s than ever, 

By linn that sliall succeed. 

Aluid. What should he he.^ 

j\Ial. It IS myself 1 mean : in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted, 

I hat, wiieii tliey shall be open’d, black Macl)eth 
IVill .seem as pure as snow ; and the poor slate 
L^teein him as a lamb, being compar’d 
With my coiifineless harms. 

Macd. Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn’d 
111 evils, to top Macbeth. 

Mai. 1 grant him bloody, 

Luxurioiisf, avaricious, false, deceitful, 

Sudden J, malicious, smacking of every sin 
lliat has a name. But there’s no l>ottoin, none, 

III my voluptuousneN-s : your wives, your daughters, 
Y'our matrons, and \our maids, could not till up 
The cistern of my lust : and my desire 
All conlineni impediments would o’er-hear, 

I'lial did oppose my will. Better Macbeth, 

Than such a one to reign. 

Macd. Boundless intern pei-ance 
In nature is a tyranny ; it hatli been 
The 1 in timely emptying of the happy throne. 

And fall of many kines. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours : you inay 
Convey your jileasures in a spacious plenty, 

And yet seem coM, the lime you may so hood-wink. 
We have willing dames enough ; there cannot bd 
That vulture in you, to dc-.our so many 
As will to greatness dedic^^te themselves. 

Finding it so inclin'd. 

Mai. With this, there grows, 

In my most ill-compos’d affection, such 
A staunchless avarice, that, were I kin<g, 

1 should cut off the nobles for their lands ; 

* Legally settled by tliosc who had the final a'lJndlcr:tioo. 
t Lascivious. } Passionate. 
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Desire his jewels, and this other’s house : 

And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more : that I should for£;e 
Quarrels unjust against the good, and loyal. 
Destroying them for wealth. 

AJaccl. This avarice 

Sticks deeper ; grows with more pernicious root 
'J'han summer-seeding lu.st*'‘ : and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kin«s. Yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath foysonsf to fill up your will, 

Of your mere own . All these are portable J, 

With other graces weigh’d. 

Mai. But I have none. The king-becoming 
graces, 

As jwstice, verity, temperance, stahlcness, 

Bon. tty, jKT^everance, mercy, lowliness, 

Devotion, patience, con niijc, fortitude, 

1 have no relish of tliein ; hut abound 
In tlie division of each several crime, 

Acting it many ways. Nay, had J power, I should 
r'MM* tlie sweet irnlk of concord into hell, 

I proar the universal peace, coidouud 
All unity on eartli. 

Jifacii. i) Scotland! Scot laud ! 

Mai. If such a one be fit to govern, speak : 

1 ein its ^ have spoken. 

Mved. Fit to govern! 
l\vs not to live. — O nation miserable, 

M'lth an untnied tyrant bloody-scefiter’d, 

IFhcn shall thou see ihy wholesome days again } 
Since that the truest issiu' of tliy throne 
By his own interdiction <* lands accurs’d, 

And does iilas])heine Ins breed? — Thy ro al fatlier 
Was a most siunted king ; the queen, that bore thee, 
Oftchcr upon her knees than on her feet, 

.1 )ied ctery day she lived. Fare thee well ! 

I'iicse evils, thou repeat’st upon thyself, 

banisli’d me from Scotland. — O, my breast, 

'J'lis hope ends here ! 

M(it. Macdufl’, this noble passion. 

Child of integrity, liatli from my soul 
IVip’d the black scruples, rei oiicilM my thoughts 
To thy good truth and lionour. Dei ilish Macbeth 
By many oi these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power ; and modest wisdom [ducks me 
From o\ er-credulous haste§. But God above 
Deal between thee and me ! for even now 
1 put myself to ihy direction, and 
Unspetik mine own detraction : here abjure 
The taints and blames 1 laid upon myself. 

For strangers to my nature. 1 am yet 
Unknown to woman ; never was forsworn ; 

Scarcely luive coveted what was mine own ; 

At no time broke my imth ; would not betray 
ITie devil to his fellow ; and delight 
No less in trutli, than life : my first false speaking 
Was this upon myself. What 1 am truly, 
i P®®** country’s, to command : 
•vhither, indeed, liefore thy here-approach. 

Old Siward, with ten tiiousand warlike men. 

All ready at a point, was setting forth : 

® flower sprang from seed In summer, and dying 
with the season. t Plenty. 

X May be endored, % Over-hasty credulity. 
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Now we’ll together; and the chance, of goodness. 

Be like our warranted quarrel ! Why are you silent? 
Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at 
once, 

’Tis hard to reconcile. 

Enter a Doctor. 

Mai. Well ; more anon. — Comes the king forth, 

1 pray you ? 

Doct. Ay, sir : there are a crew of wretched souls, 
That stay his cure : their malady convinces* 

The great assay of art ; but, at his touch, 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand. 

They presently amend. 

Mai. 1 thank you, doctor. 

f Exit Doctor. 

Macd. What’s the disease he means ? 

Alai. ’Tis call'd the evil : 

A most miraculous work in this good king ; 

Which often, since my here-reniam in England, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 

Himself best knows : but strangely-visited peojile, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden stampf about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers : and ’tis spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction. Willi this strange virtue, 

lie hatli a lieavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And sundry blessings hang about Ins throne, 

That speak liim full of grace. 

Enter Ros.se. 

AFacd. See, who comes here ? 

Afal. My countryman ; but yet I know him not. 
AJacd. IMy ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

AJal. I know him now. Good God, betimes re- 
move 

Tlie means that make us strangers ! 

Rosse. Sir, Amen. 

AFittd. Stands Scotland wliere it did ? 

Rosse. Alas, poor country ! 

Almost afiraid to know itself! It cannot 
Be call’d our mother, but our grave : where no- 
thins:, \ 

But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile ; 

Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent the 
air, 

Are made, not mark'd ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modem ecslacyt ; the dead man's knell 
Is there scarce ask’d, for who ; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying, or ere they sicken. 

Macd. O, relation, 

Too nice, and yet too true ! 

Mai. What is the newest grief? 
liosse. That of an hour’s age doth hiss the 
speaker ; 

Each minute teems a new one. 

Macd. How does my wife ? 

Rosse. Why, well. 

Macd. And all my children ? 

Rom. Well too. 

* Overpowers, subdues. t The coin called an AnseL 
X Common distress oi mind. 



Macd, The tyrant has not batter’d at their peace ? 
Rosse. No ; they were well at peace, when I did 
lea re them. 

Mocd. Be not a niggard of your speech; how^ 
grots It ? 

J?/w. ^riien I came hither to transport the 
tidincs, 

IT’^hich 1 Jjiivp heavily bonie, there ran a riiraoiir 
Of many \\o: rhv fellows that w'ere onl ; 

W'liM-h was to my belief witnt'js'd the rather, 

For that I saw the tyrant’s power a-foot : 

PCow is the time of help ! your eye in Scotland 
IV'ould create soldiers, make our women fight, 
lo (loft* their dire distresses. 

Be it their comfort, 

We are comin;^ thither ; gracious England hath 
Lent us good Si ward, and ten thousand men ; 

An older, and a better soldier, none 
That Chnsleiidom gives out. 

JRos>'c. ’Would 1 could answer 
This comfort with the like ! But I have words. 

That would be ho\^^d out in the desert air. 

Where beaniiir ‘•bould not latchf them. 

Mucd. W liat concern tliey i 
The general cau^e t or is U a foe-gricf|:, 

Due to some siir,;lc bn^ast ! 

Rosse. Tvo mind, tlnil’a bonc^t. 

But in it share." some woe : though the mam part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macd, if It he mine, 

Keep it not from m'^, fjuickly let m(e liave it. 

Roast. Let not }our c*ars de>pise‘ rny tongue for 
c\ er, 

Wliicli shall po«'!C?s them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they Ik^ukI. 

Mucd. Humph ! 1 c:ne"S at it. 

Rossc. Your castle is surpnzM ; your wife, and 
babes, 

Savagely slauuhtr-»’’d : to rflate the manner, 

Were, oil ihtr quarry; of these murder’d deer, 

To add the death of you. 

Mfd. Wercifui heaven ! — 

W hat, man ! ne’er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
Ciivesoriow words: liie grief, that does not sj)eak. 
Whispers the o’crfraucht lieart, and bids it break. 
^Lcd. My clnldren too ? 

Rosac. W ife, clnldren, servants, all 
That could be found. 

21tic(L And I must be from thence ! 

NJy v'lfe kill’d too ? 

Rosae. 1 ha^e said. 

Mai. Be eomfortM u 
Let’s make us med ’ernes of our great revenge, 

To cure this deadly grief. 

Macd. He has no children. — All my pretty ones ? 
Did you say^ all ? — O, liell-kite ! — All ? 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam. 

At one fell swoop ? 

Mai. Disfmte it like a man. 

Macd. I shall do so ; 

But 1 must also feel it as a man : 

1 cannot but remember such things were, 

Pat off. + Catch, t A priofthat has a single owner. 

I Ttie game after it is kiUed. 
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That were most precious to me.— Did heaven look 
on, 

And would not take their part ? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all struck for thee ! naught that 1 am, 

Not for their own dements, but for mine, 

Fell slaughter on tlieir souls ; Heaven rest them now ! 
JJd/. Re this the whetstone of your sword: Jet 
grief 

Convert to aiiaer ; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

O, i could play the woman with mine 

eyes, 

And braggart with my tong-ue I But, gentle hea- 

ven, 

C‘ut short all infcmiission’^ : front to front, 

Brinx thou this fiend of Scotland, and myself; 

I \\ itlmi my sword’> lengtli set him; if he ’scape. 
Heaven forgive him too! 

Jlal. This tunc goes manlv . 

( oiiK', go we to the king : our pow'er i.s ready ; 

Our l;u“k is iioihirig hut our leave. IVlacbeth 
Is ripe fur sliakmg, and ihe ]>ovver» above 
Pul oil their instriiiiieiits. Iteceive what cheer you 
may ; 

The niglit is long that never find.s the day. [Rjtcuril. 

ACT V'. SCFNE I. 

Dunsiuanc. -I Rinon ui the Castle. Enter a Doctor 
o1‘ Rhj/^icltf and a waiting dentlewoman. 

Doct. I have tw'o nights watched with you, but 
can perceive no truth in }Our report. When was it 
she la"i walked ? 

CRrit. Since his majcsiy went into the field, I 
have seen her n-^e from her bed, throw her nightgown 
upoii her, unlock her closet, take foilh paper, fold it, 
writi* upon It, read it, afterwards, seal it, and again 
return to bed ; vet all this while m a most fii.st sleep. 

J)ocf. A great perlurhatioii in nature ! to receive 
at on<*e the benefit of sheep, and do the eft’ects of 
vvalchmg. — In this sluniluy agilaiioii, besides her 
waikmu, and other actual performances, v\ hat, at any 
time, have you beard her sa\ ? 

(/cm/. That, sir, winch 1 will not report after her. 
JJocl. You may, to me ; and ’tis most meet you 
should. 

Gent. Neither to you, nor any one ; having no 
witness to conhrm my speech. 

Enter Lady Macbeth ^ with a Taper. 

Lo you, here she comes ! This is her very guise ; and, 
upon rny life, fa^t asleep, (ybserv^e her : stand close. 
Doct. How came she by that light? 

Gent. Wdiy, it stood by her : she has light by 
her continually ; Tis her command. 

Doct. 'i'oii .see her eyes are open. 

Gent. A\, hut their sense is shut. 

Doct. W flat IS it she does now ? Look, how she 
rubs her hands. 

Gent. It IS an accustomed action with her, to 
seem llius wasliing her hands ; I have known her 
continiu^ in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady M. Yet here’s a spot. 

Doct. Hark, she speaks : I will set down what 
* All pause. 
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comes from her, to satisfy my remembrance the more 
strongly. 

Lady M. Out, tinned spot! out, I say I — 

One: Two; Why then *tis time to do’t : Hell 

is murky! — Eye, my lord, fye! a soldier, and 
afcard ? What need we fear who knows it, when 
none can call our power to account ? — Yet who would 
have thouglit the old man to have had so much blood 
in him ? 

JJoct. Do you mark that ? 

lAtdi/ M. The thane of Fife had a wife. Where 

is she now ? What, will these hands ne’er be 

clean ^ — No more o’lhat, my lord, no more o’that : 
you mar all with this starting. 

Doct. Go to, go to ; you have known what you 
should not. 

Oc/it. She spoke what she should not, 1 am sure 
of that. Heaven knows what she has known. 

Lady M. Here’s the smell of the blood still ; all 
the ])erfumcs of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand. Oh ! oh ! ol\ I 

Doct. W hat a .si Ji is llirre I The heart is sorely 
charged. 

Gent. I would not have such a heart in my 
b'j.'-oiii, for the digintv of the whole body. 

Duit. >\cll, welf' wtll,— 

dent. ‘Fray God, it be, sir. 

Doef. This disease is beyond my practice. Yet 
J have known ihoso which ha^e walked m tlieir slcep; 
wlio have died holily in iheir beds. 

Lady M. Wasli )our hands, ]»ut on your night- 
'.lown ; look not so pale: — I tell you yet auain, 
ijanqiK/ s buried ; he eaunot come out o Ins gra\e. , 

Doct. Even so ? 

lAoiy M. To bed, to bed; there’s knocking at I 
tlie gate. Come, come, come, come, gne me your 
hand. Wliat’s done, cannot be undone. To bed, to 
to bed. [Kvit Ladj/ MucUth. 

J)oct. Will she go now to bed ? 

Oent. Dhectly. 

Doi't. Foul whisperings are abroad. Vimatural 
deeds 

Do bleed unnatural troubles, infected minds 
To their dea.' pillows will discliarge llieir secrets. 

More needs she the divine, than the physician. — 
('od, God, forgive us all ! Look after her ; 
llemove from lier the means of all annoyance. 

And still keep eyes upon her : — So, good night : 

My mind she has mated*, and amaz’d my sight: 

I think, but dare not speak. 

Cent. Good night, good doctor. \_Ejreunt. 

SCENE II. 

^ The Country near Dunsinane. 

Enter f with Drum and Colours, Menteth, Cathness, 
Angus, Lenox, and Soldiers. 

Ment. The English power is near, led on by 
Malcolm, 

His uncle Siward, and the good MacdiiflF, 

Revenges burn in them : for their dear causes 
Would, to ilie bleeding, and tlie grim alarm. 

Excite the morlitied manf . 

' Confounded. t A rcUffious j an ascetic. 
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Ang. Near Bimam wood 
Shall we well meet them ; that way are they coin- 
***S- 

Cath. Who knows, if Donalbaiu be with Ids 
brother ? 

Len. For certain, sir, he is not ; I have a file 
Of all the gentry; there is Si.vard's son. 

And many unrouglr^ youths, that even now 
Protest their first of manhood. 

JMtnt. What does the tyrant ? 

Cath. Great Dmismane he strongly fortifies : 
Some say, lie's mad ; others, that lesser hate him. 

Do call It valiant fury : but, for certain. 

He cannot buckle his distemper'd cause 
W itlnn lliC belt of rule. 

.It.g. Now does he feel 
Ills sei rt.t murders sticking on his hands ; 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 

Tho'.e he commuinls, move only in command, 
Noilmiii m love : now does lie feel his title 
I lane loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a <lvvar(ish ibiel’. 

Mvnt. bo then shall blame 
Tils posKT'd senses to recoil, and start, 

\\ hen all that is within him does condemn 
Itself, for being there 

Cath. Well, marcli we on. 

To give obedience where ’tis tru1\ ow'd : 

Meet wi* the medicinf of the sickly weal ; 

And with him ])our we, in our country’s purge. 

Each drop of us.* 

Ltn. Or so much ns it needs, 

To (lew the sovereign flower, and drown the weeds. 
Make we our march towards Ijirnam. 

[^Exeunt, 7nai'ching^ 

SCENE in. 

Dunsinane. A Koom in the Casilc. 

Enter Machefh, Doctor, and Attendants. 

Bring me no more rejiorts ; let them fly 

all ; 

Till Thniam wood remove to Dunsinane, 

1 cannot taint wath fear. What’s the boy Malcolm ! 

as he not born of woman ? The spirits that knowr 
All mortal consequents, pronounc’d me thus : 

Fear not, Macbetli ; no man, that's born of woman, 

JShall e’er have iiower on ihee. ^Then flv, false 

thanes. 

And mingle with the English epicures : 

Tlie mind i sway by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never suggt doubt, nor shake with fear. 
Entir a Sey'vant. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd loon§ ! 
Where got’st thou that goose look ? 

Sv'V. There is ten thousand 

JIueb. Geese, villain i 
Sefv. Soldiers, sir. 

Much. Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy 
fear, 

Thou lily-liver'd boy. What soldiers, patoh|| ? 
Death of thy soul ! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. V\ hat soldiers, whey-face ? 

* Unbearded. t Tlie physician. 

t Sink, i Base fellow, n An appellation of contempt. 
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The English force, so please you. 

Macb, lake tliy face hence. — Seyton ! — I am 
sick at heart, 

When I beliold — Seyton, I say ! — This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 

I have liv’d long enough : my way of life 
Is fdU’n into the sear, thevellow leaf : 

And tliat which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 

Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath. 
Which tlie poor heart would fain deny, but dare not. 
Seyton ! 

Enter Sf^ton. 

Ser/. What is > our gracious pleasure ? 

J\lacb. hat news more ? 

Sty. All is confirm’d my lord, which was reported. 
Macb. Ill fight, till from my bones ray flesh be 
hack’d. 

Give me my armour. 

Sey. ’Tis not needed yet. 

Mach. I’ll put It on. « 

Send out more horses, skirr* the country round ; 
Hang those that talk of fear. — (iive me mine armour. 
How does your patient, doctor ? 

Doct. iSot so sick, my lord. 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 

That keep her from her rest. 

Macb. Cure her of that : 

Canst iliou not minister to a mind diseas’d ; 

Iluck from the memory a rooted sorrow- ; 

Haze out the written troubles of the brain ; 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stufl^’d bosom <*f that perilous stuff. 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Doct. Therein the jiatient 
Must minister to himself. fit : — 

Macb. Throw physick to the dogs. 111 none of 
Come, put mine armour on ; give me my staff': — 
Seyton, send out. — Doctor, tlie tlmne.? fly from me : 
Come, sir, despatch ; — If thou < ould’st, doctor, cast 
The water of ray land, find her disease, 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo. 

That shouhl applaud again. — PuU’t off, 1 say. — 

W hat rhubarb, senna, or what purgative dru',s 
Would scour liieac English hence ? — IJearest thou of 
them ^ 

Duct. Ay, my good lord ; your royal preparation 
Makes us hoar something. 

Macb. Bring it after me. — 

I will not be afraid of death, and bane, 

Till Bimam forest come to Dunsiiiane. [EjtU. 

Doct. W'ere I from Dunsinane away and clear. 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. [Exit. 

SCENE IV. 

Country near Dunsinane ; a Wood in vinv. 
Enter, with Drum and Colours, Malcolm, old Si^- 
wurd and his Son, Macdn^, Menteth, Calhness, 
Angun, Lenox, liosse, and Soldiers, marching. 
Mai. Cousins, I hope tfie days are near at haad 
That chambers will be safe. 

* Scour. 


Ment. We doubt it nothing. 

Siw. W’hat wood is this before us ? 

Ment. Tiie wood of Biriiam. 

Mai. Let e\ ery soldier lievv him down a bough, 
And bear’t belore him : thereby shall w^e shadow 
The numbers of our host, uiid make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Sold. It shall be done. 

Site. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting clown beforel. 

MuL Tis his mam hope : 

For where there is .idvantage to be given. 

Both more mui jess’" have given him the revolt ; 

And none serve with him but coiistiained things, 

\\ hose hearts are absent too. 

Macd. Let our just censures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

Site. The lime approaches, 

That will with due decision make us know 
A\hat we sliull say we h.ive, and what we owe. 
Thoughts speeulutive their unsure hopes relate; 

But certain i^sue siiokcs musi arbitratef : 

Tow’ards which, advance the war. 

[Eieunt, juarching. 

SCENE V. 

Dunsinane. Wu/iin the Cust/e. 

Enter, with Drums and Colours j Mathtth, Seyton, 
and Siddttrs. 

Math. Hang out our banners on the outward 
walls ; 

The cry is still, They come. Our castle’s .strength 
\V ill lauuh a siege to scorn ; here let them he, 

Till famine, and the ague, eat them up : 

Were they not forc'd w-ith those that should be ours, 
We might have mot them dareful, heart! to beard, 
And beat them backward home. W hal i< that noise? 

[yl ery within of ivomen. 
Sen. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 

Macb. I have almost forgot the taste of fears : 
The time has been, rny senses would have cool’d 
To hear a nighl-shriek ; and my fcllj of hair 
V\ oiild at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 
As life were in’t : I have supp’d full with horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to Try sluuglit’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me — Wlierefore was that cry ? 
Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Macb. She should have died hereafter ; 

There would have been a lime for such a word. — 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in tins petty pace from day to day. 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

Tlie way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking .shadow ; a poor player. 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

* i. «. Greater and leu. t Determine. t Skin. 
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Enter a Messenger. 

Tliou com’st to use thy tongue ; thy story quickly. 

Mess. Gracious myfrlord, 

I shall report that which I say I saw, 

But know not how to do it. 

Macb. Well, say, sir. 

Mess. As 1 did stand my watch upon the hill, 

I look’d toward liirnam, and anon, methought, 

The wood began to move. 

Much. Liar and slave ! [Striking him. 

Mess. Let endure your wrath, ifl be not so : 
Within this lliree mile may you see it coming ; 

1 SUV, a moving grove. 

Much. If thou speak ’st false, 
l^poM the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 

Till famine cliiig-^ thee ; if thy speech be sooth, 

I cure not if thou dost for me as much.— i 

I pull in resolution ; and begin 
To dou\>l the ecpiivocaliou of the fiend. 

That lies like truth. Fear not, till Birnam wood 
Do come to Diinsinune; — and now a wood 
‘.’nines toviurd Dunsinarie — Arm, arm, and out ! — 

If this, which he avouches, does appear, 

7'heie is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

1 gin to V>e a-\veury of the sun, 

And wish the estate o'the world were now un- 
done. — 

Ring the alarr.ia-bell : — Blow, wind ! con^e, wrack J 
At least we’ll die with harriessf on our back. 

[ Eicfmt. 

sc^^E VI. 

The same. A plain before the CaJle. 

Enter . with Drums and Colours^ Mulcolmy old Si~ 
tmrd, AIncduJf, iSc. and their Armij, icith Boughs. 
Mai. Now near enough ; your leavy screens 
throw down, 

And sliow like those you arc : — You, worthy uncle, 
Miall, with my cousin, your right-noble son. 

Lead our first buttle : woi’hy Macdufi', and we. 

Shall take upon us what eise remains to do. 
According to our order. 

Siw, Faie you well. — 

Do w'e but find liie tyrant’s power to-night, 

Let us be beaten, if we cannot tight. 

Macd. Make all our trumpets speak ; give them 
all breath, 

Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death - 

[ Ex euni . A larutns coni tnued. 

SCENE VII. 

The same. Another Part of' the Plain. 

Enter Macbeth. 

Mach. They have tied me to a stake ; I cannot 

But, bear-hke, I must fight the course.— Whafs he, 
T. hat was not born of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. * 

Enter young Si-ward. 

Yo. Siw. What is thy name ? 

Macb. Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 

* Giipe, compress. t Amour. 


Yo. Siw. No; though thou calFst thyself hotter 
name 

Than any is in hell. 

Much. My name’s Macbeth. 

Yo. Siw. The devil himself could not pronounce 
a title 

More hateful to mine ear. 

Much. No, nor more fearful. 

Yo. Siw. Thou best, abhorred tyrant; with my 
sword 

1*11 prove tlie lie thou speak’st. 

[ They fight., and y own a Siward is slain. 
Much. Thou w ast bom of woman. — 

But swords I smile at, weapons huiLih to scorn, 
Brandish’d by man ihatV of a woman born. [Exit. 
Alarums. Enter Macduff. 

Macd. That way the noi.se is. — Tyrant, show 
ihy face : 

If thou he’si slain, and with no stroke of mine, 

My w’llc and children’s ghost will haunt me still. 

1 caimot strike at wretched kernes’^, whose arms 
Are hir’d to bear their staves ; eitiier tliou, Macbeth, 
Or else my sword, with an unbatter’d edge, 

1 sheathe again undeeded. There thou should’st be; 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruitedf. Let me find him, fortune! 

And more I beg not. yExit. Alarum. 

Enter Malcolm and old Siward. 

Siw. This way, my lord — the castle’s gently 
render’d ; 

The lyrani’s people on both sides do fight ; 

The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 

I'he day almost itself professes yours. 

And little is to do. 

Mai. We have met with foes 
That strike beside us. 

Siw. Euler, sir, the castle, 

[Exeunt. Alarum. 
Ee-enter Macbech. 

Macb. Why should I play the Roman fool, and 
die 

On mine own sw'ord ? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Re-enter Macduff. 

Macd. Turn, hell-hound, turn. 

Much. Of all men else 1 have avoided thee ; 

But get thee back, my soul is too much charg’d 
With blood of thine already. 

Macd. i have no words, 

My voice is in my sword ; thou bloodier villain 
I Than terms can give thee out ! [ They fight. 

Mat b. Thou losest labour : 

As easy may’st thou the intreiichant air^ 

With thy keen swoiJ impress, as make me bleed ; 

Let fall tby blade oli vulnerable crests ; 

1 bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 

Maxd. Despair thy charm ; 

And let the angel, whom thou still hast serv’d, 

Tell thee, MacdufiT was fix>m his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 

* Soldiers. Reported with clamour. 

t The air which cannot be cut. 
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Macb, Accursed be that tongue tliat tells me so, 
For it hath cow’d my better part of man ! 

And be these juggling fiends no more believ'd, 

That palter’' vvitli us "in a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope. — I’ll not fight with thee. 

3Iarii. Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o'the time. 

AVe’d have thee, as our rarer monsters are. 

Painted upon a pole ; and underwrit, 

Here may you see the tyrant. 

Macb. I’ll not yield, 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet. 

And to be baited wdth the rabble’s curse. 

Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou oppos’d, being of no woman born. 

Yet I will try the last. Before my body 
I throw my warlike shield ; lay on, Macduff ; 

And damn’d be him that first cries. Hold, enough. 

]^Exetnil, fighting,. 

Retreat. Flourish. Re-enter, with Drum and 
Colours, Malcolm, old Sitvard. Rossv, LenoA, 
Angus, Cathncss, Menteih, and Sohtia‘.s, 

Mai. I would, the friends we miss were safe 
arriv'd. 

Siw, Some must go off ; and yet, hy these I see. 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

Mai. Macduff is ml^sing, and your noble son. 
Rosse. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s 
debt; 

He only liv’d but till he was a man ; 

The which no sooner had his prowess confirm’d 
In the unshrinking station where he fought. 

But like a man he died. 

Snr. llien he is de-ad ? 

Rosse. Ay, and brought oft' the field : your cause 
of sorrow 

Must not be measur’d by his worth, fur then 
It hath no end. 

Siw. Had he his hurts before ? 

Rosse. Ay, on the front. 

Siw. ^Vhy then, God’s soldier be he ! 

Had I as many sons as 1 liavc hairs, 

1 would not wish them to a fairer death ; 

And so his knell is knoll'd. 

Mai. He's worth more sorrow, 

And that I’ll spend for him, 

Siw. He’s worth no more ; 

They say, he parted well, and paid his score : 

So, God be with him! — Here comes newer com- 
fort. 

Re-enter Macduff, with Macbeth's Head on a Foie. 
Macd. Hail, king ! for so thou art. Behold, 
where stands 

The usurper’s cursed head : the time is free : 

I see thee compass’d with thy kingdom '.s pearl f. 

That speak my salutation in their minds ; 

Whose voices I desire aloud with mine,— 

Hail, king of Scotland ! 

ML King of Scotland, hail ! , 

[ Flourish. 

* Shuffle, equivocate. t Thy kingdom’? ornameut. 


Mol. We shall not spend a large expence of 
time, 

Before we reckon with your several loves, 

And make us even with you. My thanes and 
kinsmen, 

Henceforth be earls, tlie first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour nam'd. \^ hat’s more to do. 
Which would he planted newly with the time, — 

As calling home our exil’d friends abroad. 

That fled ilie snares of watchful tyranny ; 

Producing forth tlie cruel ministers 

Of this dead hutclier, and his fiend-lflke queen ; 

Who, as ’tis tlioiigl)t, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life ; — This, and what needful else 
That calls upon ii<, by tlie erace of (Jrace, 

V\'e will perform in measure, time, and place : 

So thanks to all at once, and to each one, 

Uhom wo invite to see us crown’d ut Scone. 

[^Flourish. Exeunt. 
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ACT 1. SCF.KC r. 

A Room o/' Slate in King Fears Palace. 

Enter Kent, Gloster, and Edmund. 

Kent. I thought, the king hud more affected the 
duke of Albany, than Cornwall. 

Oh. It did alv\ay.s stern so to us : but now, in 
the division of the kingdom, it appears not which of 
the dukes he values most ; for equalities are so 
weigh'd, that curiosity m neither can make choice of 
cither’s moiety f. 

Kent. Is not this your son, my lord? 

Oh. Ills breeding, sir, halli been at my charge ; 
I have 50 often blush'd to acknowledge him, that now 
I am brazed to it. 

Kent. I cannot conceive you. 

Ol(f. Sir, tins young fellow’s mother could; 
whereupon she gmw rouiid-wombed ; and had, indeed, 
sir, a son for her cradle, ere she had a husband for 
her bed. JIo you siiieii a fault ? 

* Most scrupulous nicety. t Fart or division. 
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Kent. 1 cannot wish the fault undone, the issue 
of it being so proper*. 

Glo. But 1 have, a son by order of law, 
some year elder than this, who yet is no dearer in my 
account ; though this knave came somewhat saucily 
into the world before he was sent for, yet was liis 
mother fair ; * ^ * + =* 

Do you know this noble gentleman, Edmund ? 

Edm. No, my lord. 

(Jlo. My lord of Kent: remember him hereafter 
as my honourable friend. 

Edm. My services to your lordship. 

Kent. 1 must lo\c you, and sue to know you 
belter. 

EJm. Sir, I shall study deserving. 

He liutli been out nine years, and away he 
shall again : — The king is coming. 

[ Trumpets sound within. 

Enter LcaVy Cornwall, Albany, Goneril, Kegan, 
Cuj delta, ami Attendants. 

Lear. Attend the lords of I'rance and Burgundy, 
Cl os tor. 

(jio. 1 shall, my lioce. 

[Ejcnnt Gloster and Edmund. 
Erur. Mean-time we shall express our darkerf 
jmrpo&e. 

(n.^ me the i p there. — Know, that we have dnid- 

I:i three, our Kin'zdom : and ’tis our fast intent 
‘Jo shake all cares and bll^llless from our age ; 

( oiiferr: g 'hem on youiiL.er strengths, while we 
"L liburdeij'd crawl toward death. — Our soa of Corn- 

WlLll, 

And you, our no less loing son of Albany, 

AV e have this hour a constant will to publislt 
Our daughters’ several dowers, that future strife 
JMay be prevented now. The princes. Trance and 
Burgundy, 

(Jreat rivals in our youngest daughter’s love, 
i.ong in our court have made their amorous sojourn, 
And here are to be answer’d. — Tell me, my daugh- 
ters, 

( Since now we will divert us, botli of rule, 

Interest of territory, cares of state,) 

\\ hich of you, shall we say, doth love us most ? 

That we our largest bounty may extend 

here merit doth most challenge it. — Goneril, 

Our eldest-born, speak first. 

Oon. bir, 1 

Do love you more than words can wield tlie matter. 
Dearer than eye-sight, space and liberty ; 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; 

No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, honour; 
As much as child e’er lov'd, or father found. 

A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable ; 
Beyond all manner of so much 1 love you. 

Cor. What shall Cordelia do? JLove, and be 
silent. 

[Aside. 

Lear. Of all these bounds, even from this line to 
this, 


With shadowy forests and with champains rich’d, 

W ith plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads. 

We make thee lady. To thine and Albany’s issue 
Be this perpetual. — What says our second daughter. 
Our dearest Regan, wife to Cornwall? Speak. 

Reg. 1 am made of that self metal as my sister. 
And prize me at her worth. In my true heart 
I find, she names my very deed of love ; 

Only she comes too short, — that I profess 
Myself an enemy to all other joys, 

Which the most precious square* of sense possesses ; 
And find, I am alone feliciiatef 
In your dear highness’ love. 

Cor. Then poor Cordelia ! [Aside. 

And yet not so ; since, 1 am sure, my love's 
More richer than my tongue. 

Lear. To thee and thine, hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 

No less in space, validity J, and pleasure. 

Than that confirm’d on Goneril. — Now, our joy, 
Although the last, not least ; to whose young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 

Strive to beinteress’d : what can you say, to draw 
A thin! more opulent than your sisters t Speak. 

Cor. Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nothing ? 

Co?'. Nothing. 

Lear. Nothing can come of nothing : speak again. 
Cor. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth ; 1 love your majesty 
According to my bond ; nor more, nor Jess. 

Lear. How, how, Cordelia I mend your speech a 
little, 

Lest it may mar your fortunes. 

Cor. (Jood my lord, 

You have begot me, bred me, lov’d me : I 
Return tliose duties back as are right fit. 

Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 

Why have my sisters husband.s, if they say. 

They love you, all ? Haply, when I shall wed. 

That lord, whose hand must take my plight, shall 
carry 

Half my love with him, half my care, and duty : 

Sure, 1 shall never marry like my sisters, 

To love my fatlier all. 

Lear. But goes this with thy heart ? 

Cor. Ay, good my lord. 

Lear. So young, and so untender ? 

Cor. So young, iny lord, and true. 

Lear. J^et it be so. — ^Thy truth then be thy dower : 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun : 

The mysteries of Hecate, and the night ; 

By all the operations of the orbs, 

From whom we do exist, and cease to be ; 

Here 1 disclaim all my paternal care. 

Propinquity and property of blood, 

And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this§, for ever. The barbarous Scy- 
thian, 

Or he that makes his generation|| messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 


Handsome. 


t More secret. 


* Comprehension, 
i From this time. 


t Made happy. 
I Uis children. 


t Value. 



Be as well neighbour’d, pitied, and reliev’d^ 

As thou my sometime daughter. 

Kent, Good my liejre, — 

Lear. Peace, Kent f 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath : 

I lov’d her most, and thought to set my rest 

On her kind nursery. — Hence, and avoid my sight! — 

[ To Cordelia. 

So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
Her father’s heart from her! — Call France. — Who 
St irs ? 

Call Burgundy. — Cornwall, and Albany, 

With my two daughters' dowers digest this third : 

Lot pride f which she calls plainness, marry her. 

J do invest you jointly with my power, 

Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majesty. — Ourself, by monthly 
course, 

With reservation of an hundred knights, 

By you to be sustain’d, shall our abode 

jVlake with you by due turns. Only we still retain 

The name, and all the additions* to a king ; 

The sway, 

Revenue, execution of the rest, 

Beloved sons, be yours : whicii to confirm, 

This coronet part between you. [Givias' the crown, 
Kent. Royal Lear, 

Whom I h.iNe ever honour’d as my king, 

Lov'd as my father, as my master follow’d, 

As my great patron thought on in my prayers, — 

Lear, llie bow is bent and drawn, make from 
the ohaft. 

Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart : be Kent unmannerly, 

When Ltjar is mad. What vvould'st thou do, old 
man ? 

Think 'st thou, that duty shall have dread to speak, 
W'hen power to flattery bows? To plainness ho- 
nour’s bound, 

When majesty sloops to folly. Reverse thy doom ; 
And, in thv best consideration, check 
This hideous rashness : and answer my life my 
judgment. 

Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least ; 

Kor are those empty -hearted, whose low sound 
Reverbs-f- no hollowness. 

Leai . Kent, on thy life, no more. 

Kent. My life I never held bur as a pawn 
To wage against thine enemies ; nor fear to Jose it. 

Thy S-ifety being the motive. 

J.car. Out of my sight! 

Kertf. See better, and let me still remain 
The true blank:J of tbine eye. 

Lear. Now, by Apollo, — 

Kent. Now, by Apollo, king. 

Thou swear’^t thy gods in vain. 

Lear, O, vassal ! miscreant ! 

[Lfljymg his hand on his sword. 

* Alb. Com. Dear sir, forbear. 

Kent. Do ; 

Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. Revoke thy gift ; 

* TitleB. t Reverberates. 

s The mark to shoot at. 
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Or, whilst I can vent clamour from my tliroat, 

I’ll tell thee, thou dost evil. 

Lear, Hear me, recreant ! 

On thine allegiance hear me ! — 

Since thou hast sought to make us break our vow, 
(Which jve durst never yet,) and, with strain'd 
priS, 

To come betwixt our sentence and our power ; 
(Which nor our nature nor our place c.an bear,) 

Our potency make good, take thy reward. 

Five days we do allot thee, for provision 
To shield thee from diseases of the world ; 

And, on the sixth, to turn thy hated hack 

I'pon our kingdom : if, on the tenth day following, 

Thy bani>hd trunk he fuund in our dominions, 

'I'he moment is thy death. A'vay ! By Jupiter, 

This shall not be revok’d 

Kent. Fare thee well, king : since thus thou wilt 
I appear, 

Freedom li\es hence, and banishment is here. — 

The gods to their dear shelter take thee, maid, 

[ /u Cordelia. 

That justly think ’st, and has most ri‘.ilitlv said ! — 

And your large sjieeches mav yoiir dee<U a|»|>rove, 

f To Re fra n and Goneril. 
That good effects may spring from word^ of Jove. — 
Thus Kent, O prince^, bids you all adieu ; 
lie'll shape bis old course in a country new. 

Re-enter Oloster; with France, Bur^undj/, and 
AttendanLs. 

Clo. Here’s France and BargunJy, my noble 
lord. 

Lear. My lord of Burgundy, 

W’e tirst address towards you, who with this king 
Hath mail’d for our daughter ; what, in tlie least, 

Will you require in present dower with her. 

Or cease your quest of love^ ? 

Bui . Most royal majesty, 

I crave no more than haili your highness offer’d. 

Nor will you tender Jess. 

Lear. Right noble Burgundy, 

W hen she was dear to us, we did hold her so ; 

But now lier price is fall’n. Sir, there she stands ; 

If auaht within that little, seemingt substance. 

Or all of It, with our displeasure pierc’d. 

And nothing more, may fitly like your grace. 

She’s there, and she is yours. 

Bur. L know no ansvier. 

Lear. Sir, 

Will you, with those infirmities she owesj, 

Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 

Dower'd with our curse, and stranger’d with our 
oath. 

Take her, or leave her ? 

Bur. Pardon me, royal sir ; 

Election makes not up on such conditions. 

Lear. Then leave her, sir ; for, by the power 
that made me, 

1 tell you all her wealth. — For you, great king, 

[ 'To France, 

* Amorous expedition. t Spedons. 

t OwAf, is possessed of. 
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I would not from youT love make such a stray, 

To match you where I hate ; therefore beseech you 
To avert your liking a more worthier way. 

Than on a wretch whom nature is asham'd 
Almost to acknowledge hers. ^ 

France. This is most strange ! ^ 

That she, that even but now was your best object. 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age, 
Most best, most dearest, should in this trice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favour ! Sure, her offence 
Must be of such unnatural degree, 

That monsters it, or your forc-vouch’d affection 
Fall iiilo taint : which to believe of her, 

a faith, that reason without rinrucle 
Could never ]>lant in me. 

C(a\ 1 yet beseech your majesty, 

(Tf lor* 1 want that glib and oily art, 

To speak and purpose not ; since what I well 
intend, 

I ’I! do’t before I speak,) that you make known 
1; is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, 

No unchaste action, or dishonour’d step. 

That hath dejirivM me of your grace and favour : 

But even for want of that, for which I am richer ; 

A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 

Tlipl I am glad 1 have not, though not to have it, 

Hath lost me in your liking. 

Lear. .B":Uer thou 

Hadst not been bern, than not to have pleas'd me 
better. 

France. Is it but this ? a tardiness in nnture, 
Which often leaves the history unspoke, 

That it intends to do '! — My lord of Burgundy, 
What say you to the lady ? JiOve is not love, 

Ijen it is mingled wdth respects, that stand 
Aloof from the entire point? Will you have her ? 

She IS herrelf a dowry. 

Bur. Royal Lear, 

Give but that portion which yourself propos’d. 

And here I take Cordehu by the hand, 

Duchess of Burgundy. 

Lear. No hing : I have sworn ; I am firm. 

Bur. I am sorry then, you have so lost a father. 
That you must lose a husband. 

Cor. Peace be with Burgundy ! 

Since that respects of fortune are his love, 

I shall not be his wife. 

France. Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, lie- 
ing poor ; 

Most choice, forsaken ; and most lov’d, despis’d ! 

*1 hee and thy virtues here I seize upon : 

Be it lawful, I take up what’s cast away. 

Gods, gods ! ’tis strange, that from their cold’st 
neglect 

My love should kindle to inflam’d respect.— 

1 hy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to iny chance. 
Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France : 

Not all the dukes of wat’rish Burgundy 

Shall buy this uupriz’d precious maid of me. 

Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind ; 

Thou losest here, a belter wheret to find. 


53 '” 

Lear. Thou hast her, France : let her be thine ; 
for we 

Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 
'J’hat face of her’s again Therefore begone, 
Without our grace, our love, our benizoii. — 

Come, noble Burgundy. 

\^Flourisk. Fjxeimt Lear, Burgundy, Cornwall^ 
Albany, Gloster, and Attendants. 
France. Bid farewell to your sisters. 

Cor. The jewels of our father, with wash’d eyTes 
Cordelia leaves you ; 1 know you what you are : 

And, like a sister, am most loath to call 

Your faults, as they are nam’d. Use w-ell our father: 

To your professed bosoms I commit him : 

But yet, alas J stood T within his grace, 

1 would prefer him to a better place. 

So farewell to you both. 

Gon. Prescribe not us our duties. 

Beg. Let your study 

Be, to content your lord ; who hath receiv’d you 
At fortune’s alms. You have obedience scanted, 

And well are worth the want that you have wanted. 
Cor. ’I'iine shall unfold what plaited cunning 
hides ; 

Who cover faults, at last shame them derides. 

Well may you prosper ! 

France. Come, my fair Cordelia. 

[Fixeunt France and Cordelia. 
Gon. Sister, it is not a little I have to say, of 
what most nearly appertains to us both. I think, our 
father will hence to-night. 

Beg. That’s most certain, and with you ; next 
month with us. 

Gem. You see how full of changes his age is ; 
the observation we have made of it hath not been 
little ; he always loved our sister most ; and with 
what j)oor judgment he hath now cast her off, ap- 
pears too grossly. 

Beg. ’Tis the infirmity of his age: yet he hath 
ever but slenderly known himself. 

Gon. The best and soundest of his time hath 
been but rash ; then must we look to receive from 
his age, not alone the imperfections of long-engrafted 
condition*, but therewithal, the unruly waywardness 
that infirm and cholerick years bring with them. 

Beg. Such unconstant starts are we like to have 
from him, as this of Rent’s banishment. 

Gon. There is further compliment of leave tak- 
ing between France and him. Pray you, let us hit 
together. If our father carry authority with such dis- 
positions as he hears, this last surrender of his will 
but offend us. 

Beg. We shall further think of it. 

Gon. We must do something, and i’the heat. 

[ Exeu7it. 


A Hall in the Earl of Gloster' s Castle. 

Enter Edmund, with a letter. 

Edm. Thou, nature, art iny goddess ; to thy law 
My services are bound : wherefore should 1 
Stand in the plague of custom ; and permit 


* Because. 


t Place. 


* Qualities of mind. 
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The ouriosity* of nations to deprive me. 

For that T am some twelve or fourteen moon-shines 
Lao of a brother? ^Vlly bastard? wherefore base f 
When mv dimensions are as well eompact, 

Mv mind as oencrous, and iny shape as true, 
honest madam’s issue? Why brand they us 

itli base ? with baseness? bastardy ? base, base ? 
in the lusty stealth of nature, take 
^fore eomi>osilion and fierce quality, 

Titan doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed, 

Go to the creatinir a whole tribe of fo])s, 

Got ’tween asleep and wake? — Well then. 

Legitimate F^d-jar, I must have your land : 

Our father’s love is to the bastard Edmund, 

As to tlie legitimate: Fine word, — legitimate ! 

Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed. 

And my invention thrive. Edmund the base 
Shall top the legitimate. I grow ; 1 prosper 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards! 

Ruter GI().stcr. 

Glo. Kent banish’d thus! And France in choler 
parted ! 

And the king Qfone to-night ! subscrih’df his power! 
Confin’d to exhibition J! All this done 

Upon the ejad § ! Edmund! How now? what 

news ? 

Udm, So please your lordship, none. 

up the Jetfer. 

Glo, Why so earnestly seek you to put up that 
letter? 

Ethf. T know no news, my lord. 

Gh. What ])ji]>er uen you reading? 

Julirt. Notliiui:, my lord. 

Glo. No? W’hiit noo<led* then that terrible de- 
spatch of it into your pocket? the quality oi nothing 
hath not sueh need to hide li-'clf. Let’s see ; Come, 
if it be nothing, I .shall not need spjectJK lcs. 

Edru. I be.seecli }ou, sir, pardon me* it is a let- j 
ter from rny brother, that I lune not all o'erread ; for 
so much as I have perused, 1 find it not fit for your 
oyer-looking. 

Glo. Give me the letter, sir. 

Edm. I shall nflhnd, either to detain or gi\e it. 
The contents, as in part I understand them, are to 
blame. 


Edm. It was not brought me, my lord, there’s 
the cunning of it ; I found it thrown in at the case- 
ment of my closet. 

Oio. You know the character to be your brother’s ? 

Edm. If the matter were good, my lord, I durst 
swear ij^ere his ; but, in respect of that, I would 
fain think it were not. 

{jIo. It is his. 

Edm. It is liis hand, my lord ; but, I hope, his 
heart is not in the contents. 

Glo. Hath he never heretofore sounded you in 
this business ? 

Ed/u. Never, my lord : but I have often heard 
him maintain it to be fit, that, sons iit perfect age, 
and fathers declining, the father Nhould be as ward to 
the son, and the son manage his revenue. 

G/n. O villain, villain! — His very opinion in the 
letter ! — Abhorred villain ! Unnatural, detested, brut- 
ish Viliam ! worse than hrutLIi ! — Go, sirrah, seek 
him ; I’ll apprehend him : — Abominable villain ! — 
W here is he ? 

Edm. 1 do not well know, my lord. If it shall 
plea»e you to sii.^pend \oi!r iiKliunation against my 
’nrothor, till you can dcn\c from him better testimony 
of his intent, you >haHrnii a certain course ; wheie*, 
if you 'Molently pro<*eed against him, mistaking his 
j purpose, it would make a great g.'i]> in vour own 
honour, and shake in paces ilu heart of his obedi- 
eie‘e. I dare pawn down mv life for inm, that he 
I hath writ this to feel rny afi’eciion to \o*ur honour, 
i and to no other pretence t of danger. 

I Gl(t. I’hinkyouso? 

E'doi. Ifyour liouoiir judge it meet, T will place 
I you where you shall hear us roiifer of this, and by 
I an auricular assiirancf. ha\e vour satisfaction ; and 
ihuJ without any further delay than ibis \ery’ evening. 

Clio. He cannot hi* such a monster. 

Ef/m. Nor is not, sure. 

(j/k To Id's father, that so tenderly and entirely 
, love.s him. — Heaven and eaith ! — l{.dtnund, seek him 
out: wind me into him, I ])ray you frame the busi- 
nc'-sufter your own wisdom : I would uiistato myself, 
to he 111 u due resohUionJ. 

7'Jd//i. I will seek him, sir, presently : convey § the 
business as I shall finii means, and acquaint you withal. 


(J/o. Let’s see, let’s see. . ('lo. These late (;clip‘'es in the sun and moon 

Elm. 1 liope, for my brother's Justifiration, he ' portend no good to m : though the wisdom of iia- 

wTOte this but as ai. f or taste of rny virtue. \ ture can rca.son it thus ami lhn«, yet nature finds it- 

Olo. [Reads.] ami renrcncc fif I self scoiirgoiJ by liie eflect.s : love cools, 

makrs iha tvorfd hitter lo the hcsl of out l/otcs ; kerps j friendship falls off, laolliers divide : in cities, miiti- 

o?ir fort nof^ from us, till our oldues<! run/iot rdtsh j nies ; in countries, diM oril ; in yialaces, treason ; and 

them. J hefiin to find juri idle and foud]\ hondnne in i f-k® bond cracked helwoen son and father. This 

the opprcHsion of uu/d hfronny ; who sway.<, not as it villain of mine comes under the predictmii ; there's 
hath power, hid as it h .suffered. (Awn' to me, that against father: the king falls from bias of nature ; 

of this ] may speak rtioie. {four fat her would sleep there's father against child. W e have ‘teen the liest 
till J waked him, ifoa should eajop half his 1 even uv for t^tir time: machinations, hollowness, treachery, 
etier, and live the helored of your brother, Edgar. — and all ruinous iJisorders, follow us disquietiv to our 
Humph-*-Conspiracy ! — Sleep tdl I waked him — ^ou graves ! — liiul out this villain, Edmund, it shall lose 
should evjoif half his revenue, — My son Edgar’ — Had thee nothing ; flo it carefully: — And the noble and 
he a hand to write this ? a heart and brain to breed it true-hearted Kent baiiislied I his oflhnce, honesty!— 

in ? — When came this to you ? Who brought it ' Strange ! strange ! ' [ jE.rif. 

* Tlienicetyof civil institution. * Whereas. + Dcsisrn. 

t Yielded, surrendered. i Allowance. i Suddenly. t Give all that I am pusst-,sed f»l, to be certain of the trutb. 
y Weak and foolish. ^ Manage. 
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Edm. This is the excellent foppery of the world ! 
that, when we are sick in fortune, (often the surfeit 
of our own behaviour,) we make j^uiilty of our disas- 
ters, the sun, the moon, and the stars : as if we were 
villains by necessity : fools, by heavenly coju pulsion; 
knaves, thieves, and iraiichem' by spherici^ predo- 
minance ; drunkards, liars, and adulterers, by an en- 
forced obedience of planetary influence ; and all that 
we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on : an adnn- 
rable evasion of Whoremaster man, to lay his goatish 
disposition to tlie charge of a star! My father Com- 
pounded with my mother under tlie dragon’s tad; 
and my nativity was under ur\a uioimf ; so that it 
follows, I am rou.;h and lecherous. — Tut, ] should 
liave been that I am, had the maidenhest star m the 
firniaiiicht twinkled on my bastardizing. Edgar — 


Kuicr Ed^ar. 

and pat he comes, like the catastroplie of tlie old 
comedy. My cue is villainous melanclioly, with a 
.sigii like Tom o’ik^dlain. — O, the<e eclipses d > por- 
teiMl ihesc divisions ! fa, sol, la, mi]. 

Kil^. How now, brother Edmund ? W hat serious 
conlcniplation are you in ? 

EWm. ' I am thinking, brother, of a prediction I 
rear, this other day, what should follow these eclipses. 

Go you busy yoursell with that ? 

Etim. 1 promise you, the eflects he writes of, 
succeed unliapjily: as of ummturalness biiw(‘eu 
the child and tlu' pimait ; death, dearth, dissolutions 
of ancient amities; diviMons in state, menaces and 
ij..Medictions airaiust king and nobles ; noedlC'‘S diffi- 
ilc:u’Os,bjr ie’mientof friends, dissipation of cohorts§, 
nuptial brcacljcs, and 1 know not what. 


Eth 

iioniical 

E,im. 

Edis. 

E.dm. 

Ecl^i. 

Ed?n. 


Ilow long have yoe been a sectary astro- 


Come,eome ; when saw you my father last ? 
Why, the night gone liy. 

Spake you wdth him ? 

Ay, two hours together. 

Parted you in good terms ? Found you no 
displeasure in him, by word or countenance ? 

Edg. None at all. 

Edm. Bethink yourself, wherein you may have 
offended him : and at my entreaty, forbear his pre- 
sence, till some little time hath qiialitied the heat of 
his displeasure ; which at this instant so rageth in 
liim, that with the mischief of your person it would 
scarcely allay. 

Eulg. Some villain hath done me wrong. 

Edm. T!-at*s my fear. 1 pray you, have a con- 
tinent forbearance, till the speed of his rage goes 
slower ; and, as 1 say, retire with me to my lodging, 
from whence I will fitly bring you to hear my lord 
speak. Pray you, go ; there’s my key ; — if you do 
stir abroad, go armed. 

Edg. Armed, brotlier } 

Edm. Brother, 1 advise you to the best ; go 
armed ; I am no honest man, if there be any good 
meaning towards you: 1 have told you what I have 
seen and heard, but faintly ; nothing like the image 
and horror of it. Pray you, away. 


! ^ constellation so named. 

t These sounds arc unnatural and offensive in musick 
S For cQhorta some editors read courtH. 


Edg. Shall 1 hear from you anon ? 

Edm. I do serve you in this business. — 

[Ejcit Edgar, 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whose nature is so far from doing harms, 

That he suspects none ; on whose fooli.sh honesty 
My practices ride easy-! — 1 see the business. — 

Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit : 

All with me’s meet, that 1 can fashion fit. [ Exit. 


Scene hi. 


A Room in the Duke of A I bumfs Palace. 

Enter Gonertf and Steward. 

Oon. Did my f.itlier strike my gentleman for 
chidiinr of his fool ? 

Stiw. Ay, madam. 

Goa. By day and night! he wroii'js me ; every 
hour 

lie flashes into one gross crime or other, 

That sets U.S all at odds ; I’ll not endure it : 

Ills knights grow riotoii^i, and himself upbraids us 
f)n every trifle. — WJien he returns from hunting, 

I will not sj)eak with him : sav, 1 am sick : 

If you come slack of former services. 

You shall do well; the fault of it I’ll answer. 

Stew. lie’s coming, madam ; J hear him. 

[ Horns within. 

^ Gon. Put on what w^ary negligence you j>lease, 
You an<I your fellows ; I’d ha\e it come to question ; 
If he dislike it, let him to my sister. 

Whose mind and mine, I know, in that are one, 

Not to b(* over-riirtk Idle old man, 

That still would manage those aulliorities, 

That he hath given away! — Now, by my life, 

Old fools are babes again ; and must be* us’d 
M'ith cheeks, us flatteries, — when they are seen 
abus’d . 

Remember wfiat I have said. 

Stetc. \'ery well, madam. 

Goti. And let his knights have colder looks 
among you ; 

What LTOws of il, no matter; advise your fellows so ; 
I would breed from hence occasions, and 1 shall. 
That I may speak:— PH write straiglit to my sister, 
To hold my very course : — Prepare for dinner. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE iv. 


A Hall in ihe same. 

Enter Kent, disguised. 

Kent. If but as well 1 other accents borrow, 

That cann’y speech ditt’use*, iny good iiiient 
May cany through itself to tliai full issue 
For winch 1 raz’d my likeness. — Now, banish’d 
Kent, 

If thou canst serve where thou dost stand condemn’d, 
(So may it come !) thy master, whom thou lov’sl, 
Sh.dl find thee full of labours. 

Horns within. Enter Lear, Knights, and attendants. 

Lear. Let me not slay a jot for dinner : go, get it 
ready. [Exit an attendant.^ How now, what art 
Uiou? 


* Disjrdcr, disguise. 
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Keiif, A man, sir. 

Leu 7 \ What dost thou profess ? What would’st 
thou with us ? 

Kent. J do profess to he no less than 1 seem : to 
serve him truly, that will put me in trust ; to love 
him that Jiis honest; to converse* with him that is 
wise, and says little; to fear judgment ; to fight, 
when I cannot choose ; and to eat no fish. 

Lear. NA hat art thou ? 

Kent. A very honest-hearted fellow, and as poor 
as the king. 

Lear. If thou be as poor for a subject, as he is 
for a king, thou art poor enough. What would'st 
thou ? 

Kent. Service. 

Lear. W l.o wouldest thou serve ? 

Kent. You. 

Lear. Dost thou know me, fellow? 

Kent. No, sir ; but \ou have tliiit in your coun- 
tenance, which 1 would fain call muster. 

Lear. What’s that i 

Kent. Authority. 

Lear. What services canst thou do ? 

Kent. I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mar 
a curious tale in telling it, and delner u plain mes- 
sage bluntly : that which ordinar> men are tit for, 1 
am qualify a in ; and the best of me is diligence. 

Lear, flow old art thou } 

Kent. Not so young, sir, to Io^e a woman for 
singing ; nor so old, to dote on iior for any thing : 1 
have years on my back furt\-einlit. 

Lear. Follow me ; thou shall 'icrve me ; if I like 
thee no worse after dinner, 1 wdl not part from thee 
yet. — Dinner, ho, dinner ! — M’here’s my knave } 
iny fool ? Go >ou, and call iii> fool hither : 

Enter St e ward. 

You, you, sirrali, where’s my daughter ? 

Stew. So please you, — [^E.vit. 

Lear. What says the fellow there ? Call the 
clotpoll back. — Where '.s my fool, ho? — I think the j 
w’orid’s asleep. — Ilovrriow ? where's that mongrel ? 

Knight. He says, my lord, your daughter is not 
^vell. 

Lear. Why came not the slave back to me, when 
I call'd him ? 

Knight. Sir, he answer’d me in the roundest 
manner, he would not. 

Lear. He would not. 

Knight. My lord, I know not what the matter is ; 
but, to my iudgment,your highness is not entertain’d 
wdth that ceremonious affection as you were wont ; 
there’s a great abutemeiiLof kindness appears, as well 
in the general dependants, as in the duke himself 
also, and your daughter. 

Ijenr. 11a! say’st thou so? 

Knight. 1 beseech you, pardon me, my lord, if 
I be mistaken ; for my duly cannot be silent, when 
[ think your highness is wrong’d. 

Lear. Thou but remember’st me of mine own 
conception ; I have perceived a most faint neglect of 
late : which I have rather blamed as mine owi. jea- 
lous curiosity, than as a very pretencet and purpose 


of unkindness ; I will look further into’t. — But 
where’s mjr fool ? I have not seen him this two days. 

Knight. Since my young lady’s going into 
France, sir, the fool hath much pined away. 

Lear. No more of that; I have noted it well.— 
Go you, and tell my daughter I would speak witii 
her. — Go you, call hither my fool. — 
lie-enter Sletcard. 

O, you sir, you sir, come you hither. Who am I, 
sir ^ 

Stew. My lady’s father. 

Lear. My lady’s father ! my lord’s knave : you 
whoreson dog! you slave ! you cur! 

Stew. 1 am none of this, my lord ; I beseech you, 
pardon me. 

Lear. Do you bandy looks with me, you rascal ? 

[StrUdng him . 

Stew, ril not be struck, my lord. 

Kint. Nor tripped neither; you base foot-ball 
plaver. [ Tripping up his heels. 

Lear. 1 thank thee, fellow; thou scrvesi me, and 
Til love thee. 

Kent. Come, sir, arise, away; I'll teach you 
tliffereiiccN ; away, away. If you will measure your 
lubl>er‘s length again, tarry ; but away : go to : Have 
you wi>dom ^ so. [ Tnshes the steward out. 

Lear. Now, my friendly knave, 1 thank thee; 
there’s earnest of thy service. 

[Giving Kent money. 

Enter Fool. 

Fool. Let me hire him too : — Here’s my cox- 
comb. [Gii’/i/'T Kent his cap. 

Lear. How now, iny pretty knave ? how dost 
thou ? 

Foid. Sirrah, you were best take my coxcomb. 

Kent. \Mi\ fool? 

Fml. M liy ? For taking one’s part that is out of 
favour. Nay, an thou canst not smile as the wind 
sits, thou'lt" catch cold shortly. There, take my cox- 
comb. Why, this fellow has banish’d two of his 
daughter:^, and did the third a blessing against his 
will ; if thou follow him, thou must needs wear my 
coxcomb. — How now^, nuncle ? ’Would I had two 
coxcombs, and two daughters ? 

Lear. W liy, my boy ? 

Fool. If I gave them all my living*, Td keep my 
coxcombs myself . There’s mine ; beg another of thy 
daughters. 

Le^tr. Take heed, sirrah ; the whip. 

Fool. Truth’s a dog that must to kennel ? he 
must be whipped out, when Lady, the brachf, may 
stand by the hre, and stink. 

Lear. A pestilent gall to me! 

Fool. Sirrah, I’ll teach thee a speech. 

Lear Do. 

E'oifl. Mark it, nuncle; — 

Have more than thou showest, 

Speak less than thou knowest, 

Lend less tlian thou owest j!, 

Ride more tlian thou goest. 

Learn more than thou trowest§, 

Set less than thou throwest ; 


« Keep company. 


t Design. 


* Estate or property. 

} Ownest, possessest. 


t Bitch hound, 
f Believest. 
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Leave thy drink and thy whore. 

And keep in-a-door, 

And thou shalt have more 
Tlian two tens to a score. 

Lear. This is nothing, fool. 

Fool. Then ^tis like the breath of an unfee’d 
lawyer ; you ^uve me noihing for’t. Can you make 
no use of noliiing, nuncle ? 

Lear. Why, no, boy ; nothing can be made out 
of nothing. 

Fool. Pr'y thee tell him, so much the rent of his 
land corncis to : he will not believe a fool. 

[ To Kent. 

l.ear. A bitter fool ! 

[uH/f. Do.^l thou know the difference, my boy, 
beiwei n a bitter fool and a sweet fool } 

l^enr. No, lad : teach me. 

Fool. That lord, tliat coiin<erd thee 
To ffive away thy land, 

Come place him hcie by me, — 

Or do thou for him stand : 

The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear ; 

The one in motley here. 

The other found out there. 

I.ettv. Dost thoM call me fool, boy? 

Fool. All lliy other titles thou hast given away ; 
that thou NMist born with. 

Kent. This is not alUcether fool, my lord. 

Foal. No, ’fuiifi, lords and great men will not 
let me : if 1 had a monopoly out, they would htive 
part on’t • and ladies too, they ^^lll not let me have 
all fool ^o myself ; they’ll be snatching.- (Jive me 
an ef^g, nuncle, and I’ll give thee two crowns. 

Lear, Wliat two crowns shall they be 

Fool. Why, after I liavo cut the egg i' the mid- 
dle, and cai up the meat, the two crowns of the egg. 

thow clovest thy croAvn i ’ the middle, and gav- 
est away both parts, dmu borcst thiue ass on thy 
back over the dirt. Thou had’st little wit in thy bald 
crown, when thou gavest tliy golden one away. If 1 
speak like myself in this lei him be whipp’d that first 
finds it so. 

Fools had ne’er less grace* in a year ; [Singing. 
For wise men are grown fopjjisli ; 

And know not how their wits to wear, 

Their manners are so apish. 

Lear. When were you wont to be so full of songs, 
sirrah ? 

Fool. 1 have used it, nuncle, ever since tboii 
madest thy daughters thy mother : for when tliou 
gavest them the rod, and put'st down thiue own 
breeches. 

Then they for sudden joy did weep, 

And 1 for sorrow sung, 

That such a king should play bo-peep, 

And go the fools among. 

Pr’y thee, nuncle, keep a school-master that can 
teach thy fool to lie ; I would fain learn to he. 

Lear. If you lie, sirrah, we'll have you whipp'd. 

Fool. I marvel, what kin thou and thy daughters 
are; ^they’ll have me whipp’d for speaking true, 
thou'lt have me whipp’d for lying ; and, sometimes, 
* Favour. 


I am whipp’d for holding my peace. I had rather 
be any kind of thing, than a fool ; and yet I would 
not be thee, nuncle ; thou hast pared thy wit o'both 
sides, and left nothing in the middle. Here comes 
one o’tbe parings. 

Enter Goneril. 

Lear. How now, daughter ! what makes that 
frontlet* on } Metliiiiks, you are too much of late i’ 
the frown. 

F(m)1. Thou wast a pretty fellow, when thou had’st 
no need to care for lier frowning: ; now thou art an 
Ot without a figure. I am belter iliitri thou art now ; 
I am a fool, thou art nolliinir. — Yes, forsooth, I will 
hold my longue; so your face [ To Goa/.] bids me, 
thouirli you say nothing. Nlum, mum. 

He iliat keeps nor crust nor crum, 

Weary of all, shall want some. — 

That’s a shealed peascodj. [Pointing to Lear. 

Gon. Not only, sir, this your all-licens'd fool. 
But otlier of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp ami quarrel ; breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. Sir, 

I had thought, by making this well known unto you, 
To have found a safe redress ; but now grow fearful, 
By what yourself too late have spoke and done. 

That you protect this course, and put it on 
By your allowance §; which if you sliould, the fault 
\V^ould not ’scape censure, nor the redresses sleep ; 
Which in the tender of a wholesome weal||, 

Miirht in their working do you that offence, 

W'hic.h ebe were shame, that then necessity 
AVill call discreet proceeding. 

Fool. For you trow, nuncle, 

The hedge-sparrow led the cuckoo so long. 

That It had its head bit off by its young. 

So, out went the candle, and we were left darkling. 

Lear. Are you our daughter / 

Gon. Come, sir, I would, you w^ould make use 
of lliul good wisdom whereof I know you are 
fraught ; and put away these dispositions, which of 
late transform you from what you rightly are. 

Fool. May not an ass know wdien the cart draws 
the horse ? Whoop, Jug ! I love thee. 

Lear. Does any here know me ? — Why this is 
not Lear; does Lear walk thus? speak thus Where 
are fus eyes? Either his nq^ion weakens, or his dis- 
ci'iiiings are lethargied — Sleeping or waking ? — Ha ! 
sure ’lis not so. — Who is it that can tell me who I 
am ? — Lear’s shadow ? I would learn that : for by 
the marks of sovereignty, knowledge, and reason, I 
should be iiilse persuaded I had daughters. — 

Fool. Which they will make an obedient father. 

Lear. Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 

Gon. Come, sir; 

This admimtion is much o' the favour^ 

Of other your new pranks. I do beseech you 
To understand my purposes aright ; 

As you are old an^ reverend, you should be wise : 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and squires ; 
Men so disorder’d, so debauch’d, and bold, 

* Part of a woman’s head dress to which Lear compares 
her trowning brow. t A cypher. 

t A mere husk which contains nothing. § Approbation. 

It Well ffovemed state. ^ Complexion. 
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That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shows like a riotous inn : epicurism and lust 
IVIake it more like a tavern or a brothel. 

Than a p:rac*d palace. The shame itself doth speak 
For instaiit rcni' fiy. Be then desir’d 
By her, tliiit else will take iho thiiii; she heps, 

A little to disqimnlily your tivjii : 

And the remainder, dial shall still depend*, 

To be su(*h men as may besort your ape. 

And know tlieniselves and you. 

Lear. Darkness and devils ! — 

Saddle my horses : coll my tmin together. — 
Degenerate bastard ! I'll not trouble thee ; 

Yet ha\e I left a daupluer. 

Cum. You strike in\' people : and your disorder’d 
rabble 

Make sei^ anls of their bettor*!. 

^ Enter A /hart if. 

* Lear. Woe, that too late repents, — O, sir, are 
you come ? 

Is it your will } [To Aih.] Speak, sir. — Prepare my 
horses. 

Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend. 

More hideous, when thou show’st thee in a child. 
Than the sea-monster ! 

Alb. Pray, sir, be ]iaticnt. 

Lear. Detested kite ! thou liest : f Tf Gotienl. 
My train are men of choice and rarest pails. 

That all particulars of duty know : 

And in the most exact repan I support 

The worships of their namp,~<) mo^i small fault, 

How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show ! 

W’hich, like an enginet, wrench’d my frame of 
nature 

From the fixVl place ; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to llie pall, O Lear, Lear, Lear! 

Beat at this gate that let tliy folly in, 

[Striking his head. 

And thy dear judgment out — Co, go. my people. 

Alb. 3Iy lord, I am guiltless, as I am ignorant 
Of what liath mov’d you. 

Lear. It may be so, my lord. — Hear, nature, 
hear ; 

Dear poddess, hear ! Suspend thy purpose, if 
Tliou didst intend to make this creature fruitful ! 

Into her womb convey st^lity ! 

Dry up in her the organs of increase ; 

And from her derogatcj body never .'spring 
A babe to honour lier ! If she must teem, 

Create her child of spleen ; that it may live, 

And be a thwart disnatur’d torment to her ! 

Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 

With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks : 

Turn all her mother’s pains, and benefits, 

To laughter and contempt ; that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child ! — Away, away ! [Exit. 

Alb. Now, gods, that we adoA, whereof comes 
this ? 

Gon. Never afflict yourself to know the cau'^ ; 
But let his disposition have that scope 
That dotf^ gives it. 

* Continae in service. ‘ 
t The rack. x Uef^radec. 


Re-enter I^ar. 

Lear, What, fifty of my followers, at a clap ! 
Within a forinight? 

Alb. What’s the matter, sir? 

J.cwr. I’ll •tell thee: — Life and death! I am 
a*!]iam’d 

That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus : 

[To Goneril. 

That these hot tears, which break from me perforce. 
Should make thee worth them. — Blasts and fogs 
upon thee I 

The untented* woundinps of a father’s curse 
Pierce every seii**e about lliee! — Old fond eyes, 
IVwfcp this cause again, I’ll pluck you out; 

And cast you, with the waters lliut you lose, 

To temper clay. — 11a ! is it come to this ? 

Let It he so. — Vet have I left a daiiphtc”, 

I ho, 1 am ^iire, is kind and coinfori.ililc ; 

When .she .“liall licar this of thee, willi her nails 
She’ll fhiv lliy wolfish visii'jc. Thou .^halt find, 

That ril resume the >h:i}>e which tliou dost think 
1 have cast ofi’ for ev( r : thou shalt, I warraiU thee. 

[En unt Kt nt, and ^itienduuts. 

Cum. Do you maik that, iiiv lord? 

^i/h. I cannot be so partial, (loiieril, 

To the great love I bear vou. — 

Gon. 1‘ray vou, content. — What, Oswald, ho ! 
You, sir, more knave than fool, alter jour master. 

[ 7 b fhc Fonl. 

Fool. Nuncle Lear, luincle Lear, tarry , and take 
the fonl with thee. 

A fox, when one has caught her, 

Ami such a daughter, 
iShoidd sure to tlie shniiilitcr. 

If my cap would bay a halter ; 

So the fool follows after. f Brit. 

Gon. This man hath had good counsel. — A 
liumlred kniplits ! 

’Tis politick, and safe, to let him keep 
At pointt, a hundred knights. Yes, that on every 
dream, 

Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, dislike, 
lie may entruard Iiis dotage with their powers, 

And hold onr live.s m mercy. — Oswald, 1 say ! — 
Alb. W ell, you may fear too fur. 

Gon. Safer than trust : 

Let me still take away the harms I fear, 

Not fear still to be txil.en. I know his heart ; 

What he hath utter’d, I htive writ my sister ; 

If she sustain him and liih hundred knights, 

When I have shovv’d the unfitness, — How now, 
Oswald ? 

Enter Steward. 

What, have you writ that letter to my sister? 

Stew. Ay, madam. 

Gon. Take you some company, and away to 
horse ; 

Inform iier full of my particular fear; 

And thereto add such reasons of your own. 

As limy compact it more. Get you gone: 

And hasten your return. [Exit Steto.] No, no, my 
lord, 

This milky gentleness, and course of yours, 

* Uudrebsed. t Armed. 
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Though I condemn it not, yet, under pardon, 

You are much more attask’d* for want of wisdom, 
Tlian prais’d for harmful mildness. 

J Ih . How fur your eyes may pierce, 1 cannot tell ; 
Striving to better, oft we mar what's well. 

Gtm. Nay, then — 

Alb, Well, well i the event. \^Ereunl, 


Enter Gentleman. 

How now ! Are the horses ready ? 

Gent. Ready, my lord. 
hear. Come, boy. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 


Court before the same. 
Enter Ecar^ Kent, cnid Fool. 


Lear. Go you before to Gloster with these let- 
ters ; acquaint my da\ighler no further with any thing 
you know, than comes from her demand out of the 
Idtcr If your diligence be not speedy, 1 shall be 
there before you. 

Kent. 1 will not sleep, my lord, till I have de- 
In ered your loitter. [ E i if. 

Fool. If a man’s brains were in his heels, were’t 
not ill danger of kibes? 

J.enr. Ay, boy. 

Fool. Tlieri, I pr’ythcc, be merry ; thy wit shall 
not go slip-shod. 

or. Ha, ha, ha I 

Fool. Shall see, thy other daugliter will use thee 
kni(il>t; for though she’s as like this as a crab is 
un aj>ple, \c\ 1 can tell what I can tell. 

Lear. WiiV, what oanst thou tell, my boy ? 

Fool. Slie will taste as like tins, as a crab does 
to a crab. Thou caiisi tell, why one’s nose stands 

the middle of his fact ? 

htar. )\o. 

Foo^ ^’^ hy, to keep his eyes on either side his 
nose ; 'hat what a man cannot smell out, he may spy 
into. 

f.eur. I did her wrong : — 

Fmil. (’an’st tell how an oyster makes his shell ? 

Ltar. No, 

Fui 1. Nor I neither ; but I can tell why a snail 
ha'i a house. 

Li iij'. \\ hy ? 

Fool. Why, to pul his head in ; not to give it 
away to hi:, daughters, and leave his horns without 
a case. 

Lear. I will forget my nature. — So kind a father ! 
— Be my horses ready ? 

Fool. Thy asses are gone about 'em. The rea- 
son why the seven stars are no more than seven, is a 
pretty reason. 

T^ar. Because they are not eight ? 

Tool. Yes, indeed. Thou wouldest make a good 
fool. ® 

Lear. To tiike it again perforce ? — Monster in- 
gratuude ! 

iool. If thou wert my fool, mincle, I’d have thee 
beaten for being old before thy time. 

Lear. How’s that ? 

Fool. Thou should'st not have been old, before 
thou hadst been wise. 

Lear. Gletmenotbemad, nolmad,sweetheaven! 
Keep me in temper ; I would not be mad ! — 


4. rn.- ^ to reprehension. 

“canine :.kimUy, idte 


ACT IT. SCENE 1. 

Court within the Castle of the Earl of Gloster, 
Enter Edmund and Curan, meeting. 

Edm. Save ihec, Curan. 

Cur. And you, sir. I have been with your fa- 
ther : and given him notice, that the duke of Corn- 
wall, and Regan his duchess, will be here with him 
to-iiii>ht. 

Edm. How comes that ? 

Car. Nay, I know not. You have heard of the 
news abroad; 1 mean, the whis])eied ones, for they 
are yet but ear-kissing arguments ? 

F'dm. Not I ; ’Pray you, what are they? 

Cur. Have you heard of no likely wars toward, 
’twixt the dukes of Cornwall and Albany ? 

Edm. Not a word. 

Cur. You may then, in time. Fare you well, sir. 

[Eiif. 

Edm. The duke be here to-night ? The better I 
Best! 

This weaves itself perforce into my business I 
My father hat h set guard to take my brother ; 

And 1 have one thing, of a queazy* question, 

Inch I must act. — Briefness, and fortune, work ! — 
Brother, a word ; descend. — Brother, I say ; 

Enter Edgar. 

My father watches. — O sir, fly this place ; 
Intelligence is given where you are hid ; 

You have now the good advantage of the night; — 
Have you not spoken ’gainst the duke of Cornwall ? 
He’s coming hither ; now, i’ the night, i’ the haste, 
And Regan witli him . Have you nothing said 
Upon his party Against the duke of Albany ? 

Adviset yourself. 

Fklg. I am sure on’t, not a word. 

Edm. I hear my father corning, — Pardon me : — 
In cunning, I must dravw my sword up<^n ^ou: — 
Draw. Seem to tlefeiid Yourself: Now quit you well. 
Yield : — come before luy father; — Light, ho, here! — 
Fly, brother;— Torches I torches!— So, farewell.— 

J[Evit Edgar. 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 

[ Wounds his arm. 
Of my more fierce endeavour. I have seen drunkards 
Do more than this in sport,— Father ! Father ! 

Stop, stop ! No help ? 

Enter Gloster, a7id Servants with Torches. 

Glo. Now, l^nund, where’s the villain ? 

Fdm. Here srood he in the dork, his sharp sword 
out. 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 
To stand his auspicious mistress : — 

♦ Delicate. 

t Consider, recoUec) yourself. 
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Gfo. But where is he ? 

JErfwi. Look, sir, I bleed. 

G/o. Where is the villain, Edmund ? 

£c///i. Fled this way, sir. ^Vheii by no means 
he could — 

G/(K Pursue him, ho? Go after. — [EiiV Serv.] 
By no means, — what ? 

Bdm. Persuade me to the murder of your lord- 
ship ; 

But that 1 told him, the revenging gods 
‘ Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend ; 
Spoke, with how manifold and strong a bund 
The child was bound to the father : — Sir, in fine, 
Seeing how loathly opposite 1 stood 
To his unnatural purpose, in fell motion, 

With his prepared sword, he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d mine arm : 

But when he saw my best alarum’d spints, 

Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous’d to the encounter, 
Or whether gasted* by the noise 1 made, 

Full suddenly he fled. 

Glo. Let him fly far : 

Not in this land shall he remain uncaiight ; 

And found — Despatch. — The noble duke my mas- 
ter. 

My worthy archt and patron, comes to-night : 

By his authority I will proclaim it, 

That he, which finds him, sliall deserve our tlianks, 
Bringing tiie murderous coward to the stake ; 

He, that conceals him, death. 

IjJm, \^'heIl 1 dissuaded him from his intent. 
And found him pight J to do it, with curst§ speech 
I threaten’d to discover him. He replied. 

Thou unpossessing bastard ! dost thou think, 

If I would stand against thee, would the reposal 

Of any trust, virtue, or worth, in thee 

Make thy words faith 'd ! No : w hat I should deny, 

(As this I would ; ay, though thou didst produce 

My very character || ) I’d turn it all 

To thy suggestion, plot, and damned practice: 

And thou must make a dullard of the w orld. 

If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential spurs 
To make thee seek it . 

f//o. Strong and fasten’d villain ; 

Would he deny his letter? — I never got him. 

[Trumpets within. 
Hark the duke’s trumpets ! I know not why he 
comes : — 

All ports I'll bar ; the villain shall not 'scape; 

The duke must grant mfcthal : besides, his picture 
I will send far and near, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him ; and of my land, 
lA>yal and natural boy, I'll work the means 
To make capablelf. 

Enter Cornwall^ Regan, and Attendants. 

Com, How now, my noble fi^nd ? since I came 
hither, ^ 

(Which I can call but now,) I have heard strange 
news. 

Rjeg* If it be true, all vengeance comes too short, 

* Frighted. * t Chief, t Pitched, fixed, i Severe, harsh. 

H Hand- writing’. 

fie. Capable of succeeding to my land. 


Which can pursue the offender. How dost, my lord ? 
G/o, O, madam, my old heart is crack’d, is 
crack’d ! 

Reg. What, did my father’s godson seek your 
life ? 

He whom my father nam’d.? your Edgar? 

G/o. O lady, lady, shame would have it hid! 
Reg. Was he not companion with the riotous 
knights 

That tend upon my father ? 

G/o. I know not, madam ; 

It IS too bad, too bad. — 

E//w. Yes, madam, he was. 

Reg. No man el then, though he were ill affected ; 
'Tis they have put him on the old man’s death, 

To have the waste and spoil of his re\ciiiies. 

I have this present evening from my sister 

Been well inform’d of them; and with such cautions, 

That, if they come lo sojourn at my house, 

I'll not be there. 

Corn, Nor I, assure thee, Regan. — 

Edmund, I hear that you have shown your father 
A child-hke oflice. 

Ef//u. ’Twas my duty, sir. 

G/o. He did bewTuy*' liis practice t ; and receiv’d 
This hurt you see, striving to apprehend him. 

C(frn. Is he pursued ? 

G/o. Ay, my good lord, he is. 

Com. If he be taken, he shall never more 
Be fear'd of doing harm : make your ow n purpose. 
How in my strength you please. — For you, Edmund, 
Whose virtue and obedience doth this instant 
So much commend itself, you shall be ours ; 

Natures of such deep trust we shall much need ; 

You we first seize on. 

Edm. I shall serve you, sir, 

Truly, however else. 

O/o. For him I thank your grace. 

Corn. You know not why we came to visit you,— 
Reg. Thus out of season ; threading dark-ey’d 
night. 

Occasions, noble Gloster, of some poizej. 

Wherein we must have use of your advice : — 

Our father he hath writ, so hath our sister, 

Of difl’erences, which 1 best thought it fit 
To answer from our home ; the several messengers 
From hence attend despatch. Our good old friend, 
Lay comforts to your bosom ; and bestow 
Your needful counsel to our business, 

Which craves the instant use. 

G/o. I serve you, madam : 

Y^our graces are right welcome. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Before Gloster s Castle. 

Enter Kent and Steward, seoerfdly. 

Stew. Good dawning to thee, friend. Art of the 
house ? 

Kent. Ay. 

Stew. here may we set our horses ? 

Kent, y the mire. 

Stew. Pr’ythec, if thou love me, tell me. 

* Betray. f Wicked purpose. t Weig^ht. 
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Kent. T love thee not. 

Stew. Why, then I care not for thee. 

Kent. If 1 had thee in Lipsbury pinfold, I would 
make thee care for me. 

Stew, W hy dost thou use me thus ? I know thee 
not. 

Kent. Fellow, I know thee. 

Stew. What dost thou know me for ? 

Kent. A knave; a rascal, an eater of broken 
meats; abase, proud, shallow, beggarly, three-suited, 
hundred-pound, filthy worsted-stocking knave; a 
lily-liver’d, action-taking knave ; a whorson, glass- 
gazing, superserviccable, finical rogue ; one-trunk- 
inheriting slave ; one that woiild’st be a bawd, in way 
of good-service, and art nothing but the composition 
of n knave, begear, coward, pundar, and the son and 
heir of a mongrel bitch : one whom 1 will beat into 
c laniorous whining, if thou deny’st the least syllable 
of thy addition*. 

SU'tv. Why, what a monstrous fellow art thou 
thus to rail on one, that is neither known of thee nor 
knows thee ? 

heiU. What a brEizen-faced varlet art thou, to 
deny thou know’st me t Is it two days ago since I 
tnpiVd up tliy heels, and beat thee, before the king? 
Draw, you *ogue ; for, though it be night, the moon 
sl'.ii.es; 1*11 make a sop o’lhe moonsiiine of you. 
Drav., you whorson cullionly burbermonger, draw. 

[ Draw i ng h U & word. 

S/eio. Away ; I have nothing to do with thee. 

Kent. Draw', you rascal : you come with letters 
against the k»Mg ; and take ^ aiiiiy f the puppet's part 
against the royalty of her father: dra*, you 
rogue, or Til so "carbonado your shanks : — draw, you 
rascal : come your ways. 

Sfciv. Help, lio ! murder ! help ! 

Knt. Strike, you slave ; stand, rogue, stand ; 
you neat slave, strike. [Beating him. 

Ster.. 1 lelp ! ho ! murder ! murder ! 

Enter Edmund, Cornwall, Began, Gloster and 
Seivanf,. 

Edit!. How now? What's the matter? Part. 

Kent. Wii.. you, good in an boy, if you please; 
come, ril flesh you ; come on, young master. 

Glo. Weapons! arms! What's the matter 
here ? 

Corn. Keep peace, upon your lives ; 
j lie dies, that strikes again : VV hat is the matter ? 
f Reg. The messengers from our sister and the king. 

I' Co/7i. What is your difference? speak. 

J Stew. I am scarce in breath, my lord. 

I Kent. No marvel, you have so besliir’d your 
^alour. ^ou cowardly rascal, nature disclaims in 
Ithee ; a tailor made thee. 

I Corn. Thou art a strange fellow: a tailor make 
p man ? 

I Kent. Ay, a tailor, sir ; a stone-cutter, or a 
■painter, could not have made him so ill, though they 
ftad been but two hours at the trade. 

Corn. Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 

Stew. This ancient ruflian, sir, whose life I have 
spar'd, 

• Title. t A character in the old Moralities. 


At suit of his grey beard, — 

Kent. Thou whorson zed ! thou unnecessary let- 
ter ! — My lord, if you will give me leave, I will tread 
this unbolted* villain into mortar, and daub the wall 
of a jakesf with him. — Spare my grey beard, you 
wagtail ? 

Com. Peace, sirrah ! 

You beastly knave, know you no reverence ? 

Kent. Yes, sir ; but anger has a privilege. 

Corn. Why art thou angry ? 

Kent. That such a slave as this should wear a 
sword, 

Who wears no honesty. Such smiling rogues as 
these. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords atwain 
Which are too intriuse X t’ unloose : smooth every 
passion 

That in the natures of their lords rebels ; 

Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods ; 
Keiiege§, affirm, and turn their liaIcyon|| beaks 
^V ith every gale and vary of their masters, 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. — 

A plague upon your epileptick visage ! 

Smile you my speeches, as I were a fool ? 

(Toose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 
l*d drive ye cackling home to Cainelotlf. 

Com. WTiat, art thou mad, old fellow? 

67o. How fell you out? 

Say that. 

Kent. No contraries hold more antipathy. 

Than 1 and such a knave. 

Corn. Why dost thou call him knave ? What’s 
his offence ? 

Kent. His countenance likes me not**. 

Coni. No more, perchance, does mine, or his, or 
hers. 

Kent. Sir, *tis my occupation to be plain ; 

I have seen better faces in my time, 

Tlian stands on any shoulder that I see 
Before me at this instant. 

Corn. Tins is some fellow, 

Who, having been prais'd for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness ; and constrains tlie garb, 

Quite from his nature. He cannot flatter, he ! — 

An honest mind and plain, — he must speak truth : 

An they will take it, so ; it not, he's plain. 

These kind of knaves 1 know, which in this plain- 
ness 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty sillyff ducking obser\auts. 

That stretch their duties nicely. 

Kent. Sir, in good sooth, in sincere verity. 

Under the allowance of your grand aspect, 

Whose influence, like the wreatli of radiant Are 
On flickering Phoebus’ front, — 

Com. Vv hat mean’st by this ? 

Kent. To go out of my dialect, which you dis- 
commend so much. know, sir, I am no flatterer ; 
he that b^uiled you, in a plain accent, was a plain 

* Unrefined. t Privy. t Perplexed. ( Disown. 

II The bird called the king-liflher, which when dried and 
hung up by a thread, is supposed to turn his bill to the point 
from whence the wind blows, 
f In Somersetshire, where are bred great quantities of ^ese. 

** i, e. Pleases me not. tt Simple orrustick. 
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knave ; whicli, for my part, I will not be, though I 
should win your displeasure to entreat me to it. 

Com. What was the offence you gave him ? 

Stew. Never any ; 

It pleas'd the king his master, very late. 

To strike at me, upon his misconstruction : 

When he, conjunct, and flattering his displeasure, 
Tripp'd me behind ; being down, insulted, rail'd, 

And put upon him such a deal of man, 

That worthy ’d him, got praises of the king 
For him attempting who was self-subdu’d ; 

And, in the fleshment of this dread exploit. 

Drew on me here. 

Kent. None of these rogues, and cowards, 

But Ajax is their fool''^. 

Com. Fetch forth the stocks, ho ! 

You stubborn ancient knave, you reverend braggart, 
We’ll teach you — 

Kent. Sir, I am too old to learn : 

Call not your stocks for me. I serve the king ; 

On whose employment I was sent to you ; 

You shall do small respect, show too bold malice 
Against the grace and person of my master. 

Stocking his messenger. 

Com. Fetch forth the stocks ; 

As l’\e life and honour, there shall he sit till noon. 
Jicg. Till noon ! till night, my lord ; and all 
night too. 

JCent. Why, madam, if I were your father's dog, 
You should not use me so. 

Reg. Sir, being his knave, I will. 

£^?/ocA*s hroiight out. 

Com. This is a fellow of the self-same colour 
Our sister speaks of : — Come, bring away the stocks. 

Glo. Let me beseech your grace not to do so : 
His fault is much, and the good kinjr his master 
Will check him for’t : your purpos'd low correction 
Is such, as basest and contemned 'st wretches. 

For pilferings and most common trespasses. 

Are punish’d with : the king must take it ill. 

That he’s so slightly valu’d in his messenger. 

Should have him thus restrain’d. 

Corn. I'll answer that. 

Reg. My sister may receive it much more worse. 
To have her genileman abus’d, assaulted. 

For following her affairs. — Put in his legs. — 

[Kent is put in the stocks. 
Come,, my good lord ; away. 

[Exeunt Regan and Cornwall. 
Glo. I am sorry for thee, friend; ’tis the duke’s 
pleasure, 

Whose disposition, all the world well know's, 

Will not berubb’d, nor stopp’d ; I’ll entreat for thee. 
Kent. Pray, do not, sir : 1 have watch'd, and 
travell’d hard : 

Some time 1 shall sleep out, the rest I’ll whistle. 

A good man's fortune may grow out at heels ; 

Give you good morrow ! • 

Glo. The duk*^’s to blame in tliis : ’twill be ill 
taken. [Exit. 

Kent. Good king, that must approve the com- 
mon saw+ ! 

* i. e. Ajax is a fool to them, 
t Saying or proverb. 
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Thou out of heaven's benediction com’st 
To the warm sun ! 

Approach, thou beacon to this under globe, 

'That by thy comfortable beams I may 

Peruse this letter! — Nothing almost sees miracles. 

But misery : — I know ’tis from Cordelia ; 

Who hath most fortunately been inform'd 
Of my obscured course : and shall And time 
From this enormous state, — seeking to give 
Losses their remedies. — All weary and o'erwatch’d, 
Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This shameful lodging. 

Fortune, good night ; smile once more ; turn thy 
wheel ! [He sleeps. 

SCENE 111. 

A Part of the Heath. 

Enter Edgar. 

Edg. I heard myself proclaim'd; 

And, by the happy hollow of a tree. 

Escap'd the hunt. No jjort is free ; no place. 

That guard, and most unusual vigilance. 

Does not attend my taking. While 1 may scape, 

1 will preserve myself: and am bethought 
To take the ba>est and most poorest shape. 

That every penury, in contempt of man, 

Brought near to beast ; my face I’ll grime with filth: 
Blanket my loins : elP all my hair in knots ; 

And w'ith presented nakedness outface 
The winds, and persecutions of the sky. 

The country gnes me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggar.s, wlio, with roaring voices, 

Strike in tlieir numb’d and mortified bare arras 
Pins, wooden prick sf, nails, sprigs of rosemary ; 

And W'ith tins horrible object, from low farms. 

Poor pelting villages, sheep cotes and mills. 
Sometime with lunatick bansL sometime with 
prayers. 

Enforce their charity. — Poor Turlygood ! poor Tom ! 
Thai’s something yet; — Edgar I nothing am. 

SCENE IV. 

Before O luster^ s Castle. 

Enter JLear, Fool and Gentleman. 

Lear. ’Tis strange, that they should so depart 
from home. 

And not send back my messenger. 

Gent. As I learn ’d. 

The night before there was no purpose in them 
Of this remove. 

Kent. Hail to thee, noble master ! 

Lear. How ! 

Mak'st thou this shame thy pastime ? 

Kent. No, my lord. 

Fool. Ha, ha ; look ! he wears cruel§ garters ! 
Horses are tied by the heads ; dogs, and bears, by 
the neck ; monkies by the loins, and men by the 

* Hair t^s knotted, waa suppoaed to be the work of elvea 
and liEdri>es in the night. 

t Skewen. 

i A quibble on crewcll, wonted. 


t Curses. 
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legs : when a man is over-lusty at legs, then he 
wears wooden nether-stocks*. 

Lear, Wliat’s he, that hath so much thy place 
mistook 

To set thee here ? 

Kent. It is both he and she. 

Your son and daughter. 

Lear. No. 

Kent. Yes. 

Lear. No, I say. 

Kent. 1 say, yea. 

Lear. No, no; they would not. 

Kent. Yes, they have. 

Lear. By Jupiter, I swear, no. 

Kent. By Juno, I swear, ay. 

Lear. They durst not do’t ; 

They could not, would not do't; 'lis worse tlian 
murder, 

To do upon respect such violent outrage : 

Resolve me with all modest haste, which way 
Thou might’st deserve, or they impose, this usage. 
Coming from us. 

Kent. My lord, when at their home 
T did commend your highness* letters to them. 

Ere I was risen from the place that show'd 
My duty kneeling, came there a reeking post. 

Stew'd in his liaste, half breathless, panting forth 
Vrom Goneril his mistress, salutations ; 

Deliver’a letters, spite of intermission, 

Which presently they read; on whose contents, 

They summon'd up their meinyf, straight took horse; 

Commanded me to follow, and attend 

The leisure of their answer ; gave me cold looks : 

And meeting here the other messenger, 

Whose .'vi lcome, I perceiv'd, had poison'd mine, 
(Being the very fellow that of late 
GispUy'd so saucily against your highness,) 

Having more man than wit about me, drew ; 

Jle rais'd the house with loud and coward cries : 

\oiir son and daughter found this trespass worth 
The shame which here it suffers. 

Foot. inter's not gone yet, if the wild geese 
fly that way. 

Fathers that wear rags, 

Uo make their children blind ; 

Tut fathers, that bear bags. 

Shall see their children kind. 

Fortune, that arrant whore. 

Ne’er turns the key to the poor. — 

But, for all this, thou shalt have as many dolours}^ 
for thy daughters, as thou Cun’st tell in a year. 

Lear. O, how tliis mother§ swells up toward my 
heait ! 

Hysterica passio / down thou climbing sorrow. 

Thy element’s below ! — Where is this daughter ? 

Kent. With the earl, sir, here within. 

Lear. Follow me not; 

Stay here. [Exit. 

Gent, Made you no more offence than what you 
speak of ? 

* The old word for stockings, 
t People, train or retinae. 
t A quibble between doioura and dollars, 
i The disease caUed the mother. 


Kent. None. 

How chance the king comas with so small a train ? 

Fool. An thou liadst been set i' the stocks for 
that question, thou hadst well deserved it. 

Kent. Why, fool ? 

Fool. We’ll set thee to school to an ant, to 
teach thee there's no labouring in the winter. All 
that follow their noses are led by their eyes, but 
blind men ; and there's not a nose among twenty, 
but can smell him that's stinking. Let go thy hold, 
when a great wheel runs down a hill, lest it break 
thy neck with following it ; but the great one that 
goes up the hill, let him draw thee after. When a 
wise man gives thee better counsel, give me mine 
again ; 1 would have none but knaves follow it, 
since a fool gives it. 

! That, sir, which serves and seeks for gain, 

And follows but for form, 

W’ill pack, when it begins to rain. 

And leave thee in the storm. 

But I will tarry, the fool will stay. 

And let the wise man fly ; 

The knave turns fool, that runs away ; 

The fool no knave, perdy*. 

Kent. Where learn *d you this, fool ? 

Fool. Not i' the stocks, fool. 

Re-enter Lear , wit U Gloster. 

Lear. Deny to speak with me ? They are sick? 
they are weary ? 

They have travell'd hard to-night ? Mere fetches ; 
The images of revolt and flying off! 

Fetch me a better answer. 

Glo. My dear lord, 

You know the fiery quality of the duke ; 

How un removeable and fix'd he is 
In his own course. 

Lear. Vengeance! plague ! death ! confusion! — 
Fiery ? what quality ? Why Gloster, Gloster, 

I'd speak with the duke of Cornwall, and his wife. 
Glo. yV ell, my good lord, I have inform'd them so. 
Lear. Inform'd them ! Dost thou understand 
me, man ? 

Glo. Ay, my good lord. 

Lear. The king would speak with Cornwall ; 
the dear father 

Would with his daughter speak, commands her ser- 
vice : 

Are they inform'd of this ? My breath and 

blood !— 

Fiery ? the fiery duke ? — Tell the hot duke, that — 
No, but not yet : — may be, he is not well : 

Infirmity doth still neglect all office, 

W^hereto our health is bound ; we are not ourselves. 
When nature, being oppress'd, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body : I’ll forbear ; 

And am fallen out with my more headier will. 

To take the indispos'd and sickly fit, 

For the sound man. — Death on my state ! wherefore 

[Looldng on Kent. 

Should he sit here ? This act persuades me, 

That this remotionf of the duke and her 
Is practice^ only. Give me my servant forth : 

* A corruption of a French Oath— ^»ar 
t Removing from their own boose. t Artiflce. 
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Go, tell tlie duke and his wife, I'd speak with them, 
Now, presently : bid them come forth and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door 1*11 beat the drum. 

Till it cvy—SIcep to death. 

Glo. I’d have all well betwixt you. [Exit. 

Lear. O me, my heart, my rising heart ! — but, 
down. 

Fool. Cry to it, nitncle, as the cockney did to 
the eels, \^hen she put them i’ the paste* alive ; she 
rapp’d 'em o'the coxcombs with a stick, and cry'd 
Dou' 7 if n-antonsy dcncrt. Twas her brother, that in 
pure kindness to his horse, butter’d his hay. 

Enter Cornwnlly Regan, Glonter, and Servants. 
Lear, Good morrow to you both. 

Corn. Hail to }our grace ! 

[Kent is set at liberty ! 
Reg. 1 am jrlad to see your highness. 

Lear. Regan, I think you are ; I know what 
reason 

I have to think so : if thou should *st not be glad, 

I would divorce me from thy mother's tomb. 
Sepulchring an adultress. — O, are you free ? 

[To Kent. 

Some other lime for that. — Beloved Rectan, 

Thy sister’s nau::ht : O Rejan, she hath tied 
Sharp-tooth ’d unkindness, like a vulture here, — 

[ Points to his heart. 

I can scarce speak to thee ; thou ’It not believe. 

Of how deprav'd a quality O Rejjan ! 

Reg. I pray you, sir, take patience ; I have hope. 
You less know how to value her desert. 

Than she to scantf her duty. 

Lear. Say, how is that ? 

Reg. 1 cannot think, my sister in the least 
Would fail her obli'jfation. If, sir, perchance, 

She have restrain’d the riots of your followers, 

’Tis on such ground, and to such wholesome end, 

As clears her from all blame. 

Lear. My curses on her ! 

Reg. O, sir, } ou are old ; 

Nature in you stands on the very verge 
Of her confine ; you sliould be rul’d, and led 
By some discretion, tliat discerns your slate 
Better than you yourself. Therefore, I pray you. 
That to our sister you do make return ; 

Say, you have WTong'd her, sir. 

Ij€ur. A-sk her forgiveness ? 

Do \ oil but mark how this becomes the housej ; 
Dear daughter, I confess that I am old ; 

Age is unnecessary ; on my knees I beg, [Kneeling. 
That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. 
Reg. Good sir, no more; tliese are unsightly 
tricks ; 

Return you to my sister. 

Lear. Never, Regan : 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 

Look’d black upon me : struck me with her tongue, 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart : — 

All the stor’d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingratefiil top ! Strike her young bones, 

You taking airs, wi^ lameness ! 

Cam. Eye, fye, fye ! 

* Ctnst of a pie. 

t Be wanting in. t The order of families. 
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Lear. You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding 
flames 

Into her scornful eyes ! Infect her beauty. 

You fen-suck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 

To fall and blast her pride ! 

Reg. O the blest gods ! 

So will you wish on me, when the rash mood's on. 
Lear. No, Regan, thou shall never have my 
curse ; 

Thy tender-hefted* nature shall not give 
Thee o'er to liarshness ; her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort, and not burn. 'Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 

'I'o bandy hasty words, to scant my sizesf. 

And, in conclusion, to oppose the bolt 
Against my coming in ; thou better know'st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 

Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude ; 

Thy half o'the kingdom hast thou not forgot. 
Wherein I thee endow'd. 

Reg. Good sir, to the purpose. 

[ Trumpets within. 

Lear. Who put my man i’ the stocks ? 

Corn. What trumpet's that ? 

EiUter Steicard. 

Reg. I know't, my sister's ; this approves her 
‘ letter, 

That she would soon be here. — Is your lady come ? 

Lear. This is a slave, whose easy-borrow'd pride 
Dw’ells in the fickle grace of her he follows : — 

Out, varlet, from my sight ! 

Corn. What means your grace ? 

Lear. Who stock’d my servant Regan, I have 
good hope 

Thou didst not know oft. — Who comes here? O 
heavens, 

Enter Goner il. 

If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
AllowJ obedience, if yourselves are old. 

Make it your cause : send down, and lake my part ! — 
Art not asham’d to look upon this board ? — 

[To Goneril. 

O, Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand ? 

Gon. NV liy not by the hand, sir ? Ilow have I 
offended ? 

All's not offence, that indiscretion finds, 

And dotage terms so. 

Lear. O, sides, you are too tough 1 
Will you yet hold ? — Ilow came my man i’ the 
stocks ? 

Com. I set him there, sir ; but his own disorders 
Deserv'd much less advancement. 

Lear. You ? did you ? 

Rig. 1 pray you, father, being weak, seem so. 

If, till the expiration of your month, 

You will return and sojourn with my sister. 
Dismissing half your train, come then to me ; 

1 am now from home, and out of that provision 
Which shall be needful for your entertainmmit. 

Lear. Return to her, and fifty men dismiss’d ? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 

* Hefted— heaved, moved, 
t Contract my aliowonces. t Approve. 
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To wage* against the enmity o’the air : 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owl,— 
Necessity’s sharp pinch ! — Return with her ? 

Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerless took 
Our youngest born, I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and, squire-like, pension beg 
To keep base life afoot.— Return with her ? 

Persuaile me rather to be slave and sumpterf 
To this detested groom. 

[^Looking on the Steward, 
Gon. At your choice, sir. 

Lear. I pr’ythee, daughter, do not make me 
mad ; 

I will not trouble thee, my child ; farewell ; 

We'll no more meet, no more sec one another : — 

But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter ; 
Or rather a disease that’s in my flesh, 

Wliicli 1 must needs call mine ; thou art a boil, 

A plague-sore, an embossed carbuncle, 

In my corrupted blood. But I’ll not chide thee ; 

Let shame come when it will, 1 do not call it ; 

I do not bid the thunder-bearer slioot. 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove : 

Mend, wlieii thou caiist ; be better at thy leisure : 

I can be patient ; I can stay with Regan, 

I, and my hundred knights. 

Leg, Not altogether so, sir ; 

T look’d not for you yet, nor am provided 

j’or your fit welcome. Give ear, sir, to my sister ; 

For those tliat mingle reason with your passion, 

Must be content to think you old, and so — 

But she knows what she does. 

Lear. Is this well spoken now ? 

Meg. I dare avouch it, sir. W hat, fifty followers 
Is it IV I \ ell ? W hat should you need of more > 
Yea, or so many > sith^ that both charge and danger 
Speak ’gainst so great a number ? liow, in one 
house, 

Sliould many people, under two commands, 

Hold amit> ? ’Tis hard : almost impossible. 

Gon. Vv by might not you, my lord, receive 
'.diendance 

From those that she calls sen^aiits, or from mine ? 
Meg. W hy not, my lord? If then they chanc’d 
to slack you, 

W"e could ■ ontrol them. If you will come to me, 
(For now I spy a danger,) I entreat you 
To bring but tive and twenty ; to no more 
W ill I give place or notice. 

£jear. 1 gave you all — 

Meg. And in good time you gave it. 

Lear. Made you my guardians, my depositaries : 
But kept a reservation to be follow’d 
W’ith such a number. W’hat, must I come to you 
With five and twenty, Regan ? said you so ? 

Meg. And speak it again, my lord ; no more 
with me. ^ 

Lear. Those wicked creatures yet do look well- 
fa vour’d, 

When others are more wicked ; not being the worst. 
Stands in some rank of praise : — I’ll go with thee ; 

[To Goncril. 

* War. t A horse that carries necessaries on a journey. 
t Since. 


Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty, 

And thou art twice her love. 

Gon. Hear me, my lord ; 

What need you five and twenty, ten, or five. 

To follow' in a house, where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you ? 

Meg. What need one? 

Lear. O, reason not the need : our basest beg- 
gars 

Are in the poorest thing superfluous ; 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Man’s life is cheap as beast’s : thou art a lady ; 

If only to go warm were gorgeous, 

Why, nature needs not what thou sorgeous wear’st, 
W’hich scarcely keeps thee w'arm. — But, for true 
need, — 

You heavens, give me that patience, patience I 
need ! 

You see me here, you gods, a poor old man. 

As full of grief as age ; wretched in both 1 
If it be you that stir these daughters* hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger ! 

O, let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks !— No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both, 

That all the world shall — I will do such things, — 
What they are, yet I know not ; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think. I’ll weep : 

No, I’ll not weep : — 

I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 

Or ere I’ll weep : — O, fool, I shall go mad ! 

[ Exeunt Lear, Gloster, Kent, and Tool. 
Corn. Let us withdraw, ’twill be a storm. 

[Storm heard at a distance. 

Meg. This hou.se 

Is little ; the old man and his people cannot 
Be well bestow’d. 

Gon. ’Tis liis own blame ; be hath put 
Himself from rest, and must needs taste his folly. 

Meg. For his particular, I’ll receive him gladly, 
But not one follower. 

Gon. So am I purpos’d. 

Where is my lord of Glosier? 

Jtc-enter Gloster, a 

Corn. Follow’d the old man forth he is re- 
turn’d. 

Glo. The king is in high rage. 

Corn. Whither is he going ? 

Glo. He calls to horse; but will I know not 
whither. 

Corn . 'Tis best to give him way ; he leads him- 
self. 

Gon. My lord, entreat him by no means to stay. 
Glo. Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak 
winds 

Do sorely rufl9e : for many miles about 
There’s scarce a bush. 

Meg. O, sir, to wilful men, 

The injuries, that they themselves procure, 

Must be their schoolmasters. Shut up }our doors; 
He is attended with a desperate train ; 
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And what they may incense* him to, being apt 
To have his ear abus’d, wisdom bids fear. 

Com. Shut up your doors, my lord ; 'tis a wild 
night ; 

My Regan counsels well ; come out o’the storm. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT III. SCENE I. 

A Heath. 

A Storm is heard, with Thunder and Lightning. 

Enter Kent, and a Gentleman, meeting. 

Kent. Who’s here, beside foul weather } 

Gent. One minded like the weather, most un- 
quietly. 

Kent. I know you ; W’here’s the king ? 

Gent. Contending with the fretful element ; 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 

Or swell the curled waters ’hove the main, 

That things might change, or cease : tears his white 
hair : 

Which the impetuous blasts, with eyeless rage, 

Catch in their fury, and make nothing of : 

Strives in his little world of man to out-scom 
The to-and-fro-eonflicting wind and rain. 

This night, wherein the cub drawn bearf would 
couch, 

The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs, 

And bids what will take all. 

Kent. But who is with him } 

Gent. None but the fool ; who labours to out- 
jest 

His heart-struck injuries. 

Kent. Sir, I do know you ; 

And dare upon the warrant of my arlj, 

Commend a dear thing to you. There is division, 
Although as yet the face of it be cover’d 
With mutual cunning, ’twixt Albany and Cornwall ; 
W’ho have (as who have not, that their great stars 
Thron’d and set high ?) servants, who seem no less ; 
Which are to France the spies and speculations 
Intelligent of our state ; what hath been seen. 

Either in snuffs and packings§ of the dukes ; 

Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Against the old king ; or something deeper, 
hereof, perchance, these are but fumishingsU ; — 
But, true it is, from France there comes a power 
Into this scatter’d kingdom ; who already, 

Wise in our negligence, have secret feet 
In some of our best ports, and are at point 
To show their open banner. — Now to you ; 

If on my credit you dare build so far 
To make your speed to Dover, you shall find 
Some that will thank you, making just report 
Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow 
The king hath cause to plain. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding ; 

And, from some knowledge and assurance, offer 
This office to you. 

* Instierate. t Whose dag:s are drawn dry by its yoxmg. 
t Which teaches us ** to find the mind's construction in the 
face.** 

$ Snufa are di^efl^and/MicAaii^s underhand contrivances. 

I Samples. 


Gent, I will talk further with you. 

Kent. No, do not. 

For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out wall, open this purse, and take 
What it contains. If you shall see Cordelia, 

(As fear not but you shall,) show her this ring ; 

And she will tell you who your fellow* is 
That yet you do not know. Fye on this storm ! 

1 will go seek tlie king. 

Gent. Give me your hand. Have you no more 
to say } 

Kent. Few words, but, to effect, more than all 
yet ; 

That, when we have found the king, (in which your 
pain 

That way ; I’ll this :) he that first lights on him, 
Holla the other. [Exeunt severally. 

SCENE II. 

Another Part of the Heath. Storm continues. 
Enter Lear and Fool. 

Lear. Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks ! rage ! 
blow ! 

You cataracts, and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the 
cocks ! 

You sulphurous and thoiight-executinsf fires 
Vaunt courierst to oak-cleaving thunder bolts. 

Singe my while head 1 And thou, all-shaking thun- 
der, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’the world ! 

Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That make ingrateful man ! 

Fool. O nuncle, court holy-water§ in a dry house 
is better than this rain-water out o’door. Good 
nuncle, in, and ask.thy daughter’s blessing I Here’s 
a night pities neither wise men nor fools. 

Lear. Rumble thy bellyful ! Spit, fire ! spout, 
rain ! 

Not rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters ; 

1 tax not you, you elements, with unkindness, 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children. 

You owe me no subscriptionH ; why then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure ; liere I stand, your slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d old man : — 

But yet I call you servile ministers, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high engender’d battles, ’gainst a head 
So old and white as this. O ! O ! ’tis foul 1 

Fool. He that has a house to put his head in, 
has a good head-piece. 

The cod-piece that will house. 

Before the head has any, 

The head and he shall louse ; — 

So beggars marry many. 

^ The man what makes his toe 

What he is heart should make, 

Shall of a corn cry woe. 

And turn his sleep to wake, 

—for there was never yet fair woman, but she made 
mouths in a glass. 

* Companion. 

t Quick as thoogTht. t Jmnt couriers, French. 
i A proverbial phrase Unfair words. I Obedience. 
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Enter Kent, 

Lear. No, I will be the pattern of all patience^ 
I will say nothing. 

Kent. Who’s there? 

Fool. Marry, here’s grace, and a cod-piece ; 
that’s a wise man, and a fool. 

Kent. Alas, sir, are you here } things that love 
night, 

Love not such nights as these ; wrathful skies 
Gallow* the very wanderers of the dark. 

And make them keep their caves. Since I was 
man, 

Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard : man’s nature cannot 
cariy 

The affliction, nor the fear. 

Lear. Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful polherf o’er our heads. 

Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee imdivulged crimes, 

Lnwhipp’d of justice. Hide thee, thou bloody 
hand ; 

Tliou perjur’d, and thou simulart man of virtue 
That art iricestuous. Ciiitiff, to pieces shake, 

That under covert and convenient seemirig§ 

Hast practis’d on man’s life ! — Close pent-up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace||. — I am a man, 
More sinn’d against, than sinning. 

Kent. Alack, bare-headed ! 

Graciouc my lord, hard by here is a hovel : 

Some friendship w'ill it lend you ’gainst the tempest ; 
Repose you there : wlnle I to this hard house, 

(Mor; hard than is the stone whereof ’t’s rais’d ; 
Which even but now, demanding^ after you, 

Denied me to come in,) return, and force 
Their scanted courtesy. 

Lear. JVIy wits begin to turn, — 

Come on, my boy. How dost, my boy ? Art cold } 
I am cold myself. — Where is the straw, my fellow ? 
I'he art of our necessities is strange, 

That can make vile things precious. Come your 
hovel, 

Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That’s sor y yet for thee. 

Fool. He that has a tiny wit, — 

With a heigh, ho, the wind and the rain, — 
Must make cemtent with his fortunes fit ; 

For the rain it raineth every day**. 

Lear. True, my good boy. — Come bring us to 
this hovel. \^Eji:eunt Lear and Kent. 

Fool. This is a brave night to cool a courtezan. 
— I'll speak a prophecy ere I go : 

When priests are more in word than matter ; 
When brewers mar their malt with water ; 

When nobles are their tailors’ tutors ; 

No hereticks burn’d, but wenches' suitors : 

When eveiy case in law is right ; 

No squire in debt, nor no poor knight ; 

* Scare or frighten, t Blustering noise, t Counterfeit. 
I Appearance. || Favour. f InquiiT. 

Fart of the Clown's song in Twelfth Night, 
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When slanders do not live in tongues ; 

Nor cutpurses come not to tlirongs ; 

When usurers tell their gold i’ the field ; 

And bawds and whores do churches build ; 

Then shall the realm of Albion 

Come to great confusion. 

Then comes the time, who lives to see’t, 

That going shall be us’d with feet. 

This prophecy Merlin shall make ; for I live before 
his time. [Exit. 

SCENE III. 

A Room in Gloster^s Castle. 

Enter Gloster and Edmund. 

Glo. Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this un- 
natural dealing. When I desired their leave that I 
might pity liim, they took from me the use of mine 
own house ; charged me, on pain of their perpetual 
displeasure, neither to speak of him, entreat for him, 
nor any way sustain him. 

Edm. Most savage, and unnatural ! . 

Glo. Go to ; say you nothing. There is division 
between the dukes ; and a worse matter than that : 

I have received a letter this night : — ^’tis dangerous 
to be spoken ; — T have locked the letter in my clo- 
set : these injuries the king now bears will be reveng- 
ed at home ; there is part of a power already foot- 
ed* ; we must incline to the king. 1 will seek him, 
and privily relieve him : go you, and maintain talk 
with the duke, that my charity be not of him perceiv- 
ed : if he ask for me, I arn ill, and gone to bed. 
If I die for it, as no less is threatened me, the king 
my old master must be relieved. There is some 
strange thing toward, Edmund ; pray you, be care- 
ful. [Exit. 

Edm. This courtesy, forbid thee, shall the duke 
Instantly know ; and of that letter too : — 

I’his seems a fair deserving, and must draw me 
'riiat which my father loses ; no less than all : 

The younger rises, when the old doth fall. [Exit. 

SCCNE IV. 

A Fart of the Heath, with a Hovel. 

Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 

Kent. Here is the place, my lord ; good my lord, 
enter ; 

The tyranny of the open night’s loo rough 

For nature to endure. [Storm still, 

Lear, Let me alone. 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Wilt break my heart? 

Kent. I’d rather break mine own. Good my 
lord, enter. 

Lear. Tliou think’st 'tis much, that this conteu- 
tious storm 

Invades us to the skin ; so ’tis to thee ; 

But where the greater malady is fix’d. 

The lesser is scarce felt. Thoud’st shun a bear ; 

But if thy flight lay toward the raging sea, 

Thoud’st meet the bear i’the mouth. When the 
mind’s free, 

* A force already landed. 
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The body’s delicate : the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 

Save what beats there. — Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand. 

For lifting food to’t ?— But I will punish home ; — 
No, I will weep no more. — In such a night 
To shut moj^out !— Pour on ; I will endure : — 

In such a night as this ! O Regan, Goneril ! — 

Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all, — 
O, that way madness lies ; let me shun that ; 

No more of that, — 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here- 
Leur. Pr’ytliee, go in thyself ; seek thine own 
ease ; 

This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. — But 1*11 go in ; 

In, boy; go first. — [!Zb the Foo/.] You houseless 
poverty, — 

Nay, get thee in. I’ll pray, and then I’ll sleep. — 

[ ¥ool ^oes in. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides. 
Your loop'd and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons, such as these ? O, I have ta’eii 
Too little care of this ! Take physick, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 

That thou may'st shake the superdux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. 

Edg. [IFiMiw.] Fathom and half, fatlioin and 
half ! Poor Tom ! 

[ The Tool runs out from the Hovel. 
Tool. Come not in here, nuncle, a spirit. 

Help me, help me ! 

Kent. Give me thy hand. — Who’s there } 

Tool. A spirit, a spirit ; he says his name’s poor 
Tom. 

Kent. IVhat art thou that dost grumble there 
i'the straw } 

Come forth. 

Enter Edgar, disguised as a Madman. 

Edg. Away ! the foul fiend follow’s me ! — 
Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind. — 
Humph I go to thy cold bed, and warm thee. 

Etar. Hast thou given all to thy two daughters ? 
And art thou come to tins ? 

Edg. \\ lio gives any thing to poor Tom ’ whom 
the foul fiend hath ItKl through fire and through 
flame, through ford and wliirlpool, over bog and 
quagmire; that hath laid knnes under his pillow, 
and halters in his pew ; set ratsbane by his porridge ; 
made him proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting- 
horse over four-inched bridges, to course Ins own 
shadow for a tmitor : — Bless thy five wits ! Tom’s 
a-cold. — O, do de, do de, dtrde. — Bless thee from 
whirlwinds, star-blasting, and taking* ! Do poor 
Tom some cdiarity, whom the foul fiend vexes. 
There could I have him now', — and there, — ^arid there, 
— and there again, and tliere. 

[Storm continues. 
Lear. What, have his daughters brought liim to 
this pass ? — 

* To take is to blast, or strike with maliernaot influence. 


Could *st thoQ save nothing ? ‘Jlid’st thoif‘ mve them 
all? • 

Fool. Nay, he resented a l^nKj^t, else we had 
been all ashamed. „ 

Lear. Now, all the plagues that in Ihe pendu- 
lous air 

Hang fated o'er men’s faults, light on thy daugh- 
ters ! 

Kent. He hath no daughters, sir. 

Lear. Death, traitor! nothing could have sub-* 
du’d nature 

To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters?— 

Is it the fashion, that discarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their flesh ? 
Judicious pnnisltment ! 'twas this flesh begot 
Those pelican-’' daughters. 

Edg. Pillicock sat on pillicock's hill ; — 

Halloo, halloo, loo, loo ! 

Tool. This cold night will turn us all to fools 
and madmen. 

Edg. Take heedo* the foul fiend. Obey thy pa- 
rents ; keep thy word justly; swear not; commit 
not with man's sworn spouse ; set not thy sweet- 
heart on proud array ; Tom’s a-cold. 

Lear. What hast thou been } 

Edg. A serving-man, proud m heart and mind ; 
that curled my hair ; wore gloves in my capf , serv- 
ed the lust of my mistress’s heart, and did the act 
of darkness with her ; swore as many oaths as I 
spake words, and broke them in the sweet face of 
heaven : one, that slept in the contriving of lust, and 
waked to do it. \Fme loved I deeply ; dice dearly; 
and m woman, out-paramoured the Turk. False of 
heart, light of ear, bloody of hand ; liog in sloth, 
fox in stealth, wolf m greediness, dog in madness, 
lion in prey. Let not the t;reakiiig of shoes, nor the 
rustling of Silks, betray thy jioor heart to w'omen. 
Keep ihy foot out of brothels, thy hand out of plack- 
etsl, tliy pen from lenders* books, and defy tlie foul 
fiend. — Sidl through the hawthorn blows the cold 
wind. Su>s sunm, mun, lia no nonny, dolphin my 
boy, my boy, sessa ; let him trot by. 

[57o7’w still continues. 

Lear. Why, thou were better in tliy grave, than 
to answer with thy iincovcred bod) llu.^ extremity of 
tlie skies. — Is man no more than, tliis ^ Consider 
him well. Thou owes^ the worm no silk, the beast 
no hide, the sheep no wool, tlie cat no perfume : — 
IJa ! here’s three of us are sophisticated! — Thou 
art the thing itself: unaccommodated man is no 
more but such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou 
art. — Off, off, you lendings. — Come ; unbutton here. 

f Tturing off his c lathers. 

Fool. Pr’ythee, nuncle, be contented; this is a 
naughty night to swim in. — Now a little fire in a 
wild field were like an old lecher’s heart : a small 
spark, all the rest of his body cold. — Look, here 
comes a walking fire. 

Edg. This IS tlie foul fiend Flibbertigibbet : he 
begins at curfew, and walks till the first cock ; he 

* The >oung Pelican is fabled to suck the mother’s blood. 

t 11 was the custom to wear gloves in the hat, as the 
favour ot a mistress. 

t Part of a woman’s dress. 
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gives ’ the ♦and l|i§ pin*, squints the eye, and 

makes the liaie^ilip*'.:'' mildews the white wheat, and 
hurts the poor-trea^re of earth, 

Saint* Withholdf footed thrice the woldj ; 

He met the night-mare, and her nine-fold ; 

Bid her alight, 

And her troth plight. 

And, aroint thce§, witch, aroint thee ! 

Kent, How fares your grace ? 

Knicr G luster, with a Torch. 

Lear. What’s he ? 

Kent. Who's there ? What is’t you seek ? 

GU). What are you there? Your names? 

Edg. Poor Tom ; that eats the swimming frog, 
the toad, the tadpole, ihe wall-newt, and the water|j ; 
tlmt in the fury of the heart, when the foul fiend 
rages, eats cow-dung for sullets ; swallows the old 
rat, and the ditch-dog ; drinks the green mantle of 
the standing pool ; who is whipped i'rom tythmg to 
tythinglT, and stocked, punished, and inipiisoned ; 
who hath had three suits to his back, six shirts to his 
body, horse to ride, and w’capon to wear, — 

But mu’e and rats, and such small deer. 

Have been Toni’s food for seven long year. 
Beware iny follower: — Peace, Sinolkin’^* ; peace, 
thou fiend ! 

Glo. Wliut, hath your grace no better company? 
Eilg. The prince of darkness is a gentlemuii ; 
Mode he’s call (1, and Mahuft. 

Glo, Our flesh and blood, my lord, is grown so 
vile, 

That it doth hate what gets it. 

Edg. Poor Tom’s a -cold. 

Gio. ' lo in with me ; iiiy duty cannot suffer 
To obey in ab your dauuhtcr’s liard commands : 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors. 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you ; 
Yet have I ventur’d to come seek you out, 

AjuI bring you w'lie’-e both fire and food is read}*'. 

Liar. First let me talk with this philosopher : — 
Wliat is the cause of thunder ? 

Kent. Good iny lord, take his offer; 

Go into the house. 

Lear. I'll talk a word with this same learned 
Theba; : 

What is your study ? 

Edg. IJow to prevent the fiend, and to kill 
vermin. 

Lear. Let me ask you one word in private. 
Kent. Importune him once more to go, iny lord. 
His wits begin to unsettle. 

Glo. Can'st thou blame bun ? 

His daughters seek his death : — All, that good 
Kent ! — 

He said it would be thus : — Poor banish’d man ! — 
Thou say’st, the king grows mad ; 1*11 tell thee, friend, 
I am almost mad myself ; 1 had a son. 

Now outlaw’d from my blood ; he sought my life. 


Diseases of the eye. t A Saint sairt to protect his 

devotees from the disease called the night-mare. 

X Wiid'down, so called in various parts of England. 

, 'I *• Ttie water-uewt 
^ A tythmg is a division of a county. 

♦* Name ot a spirit. i t The chief devil. 


But lately, very late ; I lov’d him, friend,— 

No father his son dearer ; true to tell thee, 

[Storm continues. 

The grief hath craz’d my wits. What a night's 
this ! V 

I do beseech your grace, — 

Lear. O, cry you mercy, 

Noble philosopher, your company. 

Edg. Tom’s a-cold. 

Glo. In, fellow, there, to the hovel ; keep thee 
warm . 

Lear. Come, let’s in all. 

Kent. This way, my lord. 

Lear. With him ; 

I will keep still with my philosopher. 

Kent. Good my lord, sooth him ; let him take 
the fellow. 

Gh. Take him you on. 

Kent. Sirrah, come on ; go along with us. 

Lear. Come, good Athenian. 

Glo. No words, no words : 

Hush. 

Edg. Child'^ Rowland to the dark tower came, 
Ilis word was still. — Fie, fob, and fum, 

I smell the blood of a British man. 

\Exeunt» 

SCENE V. 

A Room in Glosters Castle. 

Enter Cornwall and Edmund. 

Co7'n. I will have my revenge, ere I depart his 
house. 

Edm. How', my lord, I may be censured, that 
nature thus gives w-ay to loyalty, something fears me 
to think of. 

Cof'n. I now perceive, it was not altogether your 
brother's e\il disposition made him seek his death ; 
but a }>rovoking merit, set u-work by a reproveable 
badness in himself. 

Edm. How malicious is my fortune, that I must 
repent to be just 1 This is the letter he spoke of, 
which approves him an intelligent party to the ad- 
vantages of France. O heavens 1 that this treason 
were not, or not I the detector I 

Corn. Go witli me to the duchess. 

Edm. If the matter of this paper be certain, you 
have mighty business in hand. 

Corn. True, or false, it hath made thee earl of 
Gloster. Seek out where thy father is, that he may 
be ready for our apprehension. 

Kdm. f ^ Iside.^ If J find him comforting the king, 
it will stufl his suspicion more fully. — 1 will perse- 
vere in my course of loyalty, though tlie conflict be 
sore between that and my blood. 

Corn. I will lay trust upon thee ; and thou shalt 
find a dearer father in my love. \_Exeuntm 

SCENE VI. 

A Chamber in a Tamti-House, adjoining the Castle. 

Enter Gloster, Lear, Kent, Fool, and Edgar. 

Glo. Here is better than the open air ; take it 
thankfully : I will piece out the comfort with what 
addition I can : I will uot be long from you. 

* Child is an old term for knight. 
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Kent. All the power of his wits has given way 
to his impatience The gods reward your kind- 
ness ! 

[Exit Gloster. 

Edg. Frateretto calls me ; and tells me Nero is 
an aa«lei' in the lake of darkness. Pray, innocent'*', 
and ben are the foul fiend. 

Fool. Pr'\ thee, nuncle, tell me, whether a mad- 
man be n gcntleinau, or a yeoman ? 

Lear. A king, a king ! 

Fool. No ; he’s a yeoman, that has a gentleman 
to his son : for he’s a mad yeoman, that sees his son 
a gentleman before him. 

Lear. To have a thousand witli red burning 
spits 

Come hissing in upon them : — 

Edg. Tlie foul fiend biles my l>a<*k. 

Fool. lie’s mad, tiiai 1^u^»ls m tlie tameness of a 
w’olf, a horse’s health, a bo\’s love, or a whore’s 
oath. 

Lear. It shall be done, I will arraign them 
straight ; — 

Come, sit thou here, most learned justicer : 

[ To Edgar. 

Thou, sapient sir, sit here. [^'To the iW] — Now, 
you she foxes ! — 

Edg. Look, where he stands and glarcsf I — 
W’aniest thou eyes at trial, maduni t 

Come o’er the bourn llessy, to me 
Fool. Her boat hath a leak. 

And she must not speak 
'VVh\ she dares not come over to thee. 

Edg. The foul fiend hauiils poor Tom in the 
voice of a nightingale. Hopdaacc cries in Tom’s 
belly for two white herrings. Croak not, black an- 
gel ; 1 iiave no food for tla e. 

Kent. How do you, sir ? Stand you not so 
amaz’d : 

AVill you lie down and rest upon tlie cushions ? 
Lear, I’ll see their trial first ; — Hrmg m the 
evidence. — 

Thou robed man of justice, lake thy place ; 

[ To Edgar. 

And thou, his yoke- fellow of equity, [^'To the Fool. 
Bench by his side : — You are of the commission, 

Sit you too. [ To Kent. 

Edg. Let us deal justly. 

Sleepest, or wakest thou, jolly shepherd ? 

Thy ".heep be in ilie coni ; 

And for one blast of Uiy minikin mouth, 

Thy sheep shall take no harm. 

Pur ! the cat is grey. 

Lea? . Arraign her first; Tis Goneril. I here 
take ray oath before this boftourable assembly, she 
kicked the poor king her father. 

Fool. Come hither, mistress : Is your name 
Goneril ? 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 

Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint- 
stool. 

* Addressed to the Fool— Fools were ancicntlf called Inno- 
cents. 

t Edgar is speaking u the character of a mailman, wuo 
thiidCB he sees the fiend. 
t Brook or rivulet. 


Lear. And here’s another, whose warp'd looks 
proclaim 

What store her heart is made of.-^Stop her there ! 
Arms, arms, sword, fire ! — Corruption in tlie place ! 
False justicer, why hast thou let her ’scape ? 

Edg. Bless thy five wits ! 

Kent. O pity ! — Sir, where is the patience now, 
That you so oft iiavc boasted to retain i 

Edg. ]My tears begin to take his part so much, 
They’ll mar my counterfeiting. 

Lear. The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, see, tlicy bark at me. 

Edg. 'J'om will throw Itis liead at iheui ; — 
A\auiiL, you curs ! 

Be ihy moulli or black or white, 

Tooth that poisons if it bite ; 
jMu'»ufl‘, grey-hound, niungrel grm, 

Hoimtl, or spanit*', brarli, or Ivm ; 

Gr bubtad tike, or triiiidle-tuil ; 

Tom will make them vAcep and w^ail ; 

For, wiih throwing thus my head, 

Dogs leap the hatch, and all are tied. 

Do de, de do. Se^sa. Come, march to wakes and 
funs, uiid murkei towns. — Poor Tom, thy horn is 
I dry. 

Lear. Then let them .'uiutomize Regan, see what 
breeds id>oiii her heart. Is there any cause m nature, 
that inuke^ iiu>e hard hearts ! — You, sir, I entertain 
you for one of my liuiidred; only, I do not like the 
fashion of yon r garments ; you will sa), they are 
Persian . 'mire ! but let tliem lie changed. 

f 7 h Edgti' . 

Ki at. Now, good my lord, he here, and rest 
awhile. 

Lear. Make no noise, make no noi<e ; draw the 
curtaiiH : So, so, so. M e’llgo to supper i’ the morn- 
ing : So, so, so. 

Fool. And J’ll 20 to bed at noon. 

Re-enter Gloster. 

(Jin. Come liillier, inend. \\ here is the king my 
master ? 

K(nt. Here, sir ; but trouble him not, his wits 
are gone. 

Glo. (iood fiieiul, I pr’ythee take him in thy 
anna ; 

I bale o’er-heard a plot of death upon him : 

There is a Inter ready ; lay him in’t, 

And drive towards Dover, friend, where thou shalt 
meet 

Both vveh ome and protection. Take up thy master; 
If thou should’st dally half an hour, his life, 

Willi thine, and all that olfei to defend him. 

Stand in assured loss. Take uj), take up; 

And follow me, th'dt will to some provision 
Give thee quick conduct. 

Kent. Oppress’d nature sleeps : — 

This rest might yet have l)alnrd thy broken senses, 

VV hich, if convenience w’ill not allow. 

Stand in hard cure. — Come, help to bear thy master, 
Thou must not stay behind. \^To the Fool. 

Glo. Come, come, away. 

[Exeunt Kenty Gloster ^ and4he Fool, 
bearing off the King. 

* A blood-hound. 
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Edg, When we our betters see bearing our woes, 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 

Who alone suffers, Suffers most i’ tlie mind ; 

Leaving free tilings, and happy shows, behind : 

But then the mind much sufferance doth o erskip. 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship. 

How light and portable my pain seems now, 

When that, which makes me bend, makes the king 
bow ; 

He childed, as I father'd ! — Tom, away : 

Mark the high noises* ; and thyi^elf bewrayt, 

When false opinion, whose wrong tliought defiles 
thee, 

In thy )ust ])roof, rejieals, and reconciles thee, 

What uill hap more to-night, safe scape the king ! 
Lurk, lurk. [ilriL 

SCENE vir. 

A Boom in Glosler^s Castle, 

Enter Cornwall^ lif^an, Goneril^ Edmund^ and 
Servants, 

Corn. Post speedily to my lord your husband ; 
show him this letter ; — the army of 1 ranee is laud- 
ed . — Seek out the \iliain Gloster. 

[E remit some of the servants. 
Reg- Hang him iustiintly. 

(nni. Pluck oul his eyea. 

('orn. Leave him to my displeasure. — Edmund, 
Ki»?p\uuour sister company; tlic re^enges we are 
bound to take upon your traitorous father, are not fit 
for your beholding. Ad\ise the duke, where you 
are going, to a most festinate preparation : we are 
bound *0 the like. Ou: po.st shall be svtjft, and in- 
telligent betwixt us. Earewell, dear sister; — fare- 
well, my lord of Gloster+. 

Enter Steward, 

How nov.- ? Where’s the king ? 

S-ew. My lord of Gloster hath convey’d liim 
hence : 

Some five or six and thirty of his knights, 

Hot quesirists§ after him, met him at gate ; 

Who with some other of the lord’s dependants, 

Are gone with him towards Dover; where they 
boast 

To have well-armed friends. 

Com, Get horses for your mistress. 

Gon, Farewell, sweet lord, and sister. 

[ Kxeun ' G oiteril and Edmund. 
Com. Edmund, farewell. — Go, seek the traitor 
Gloster, 

Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us : 

[Kveunt other servants. 
Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice ; yet our power 
Shall do a courtesyH I® our wrath, wliich men 
May blame, but not control. Who's there? The 
traitor? 


* The jpreat events that are approachinir. 
t Betray, discover. 

t Meaning Edmund invested with his father's title. 
S Inquirers. j| Bend to our wrath. 


Re-enter servants, with Gloster, 

Reg. Ingrateful fox ! 'tis he. 

Com. Bind fast his corky* arms. 

67(1. What mean your graces? Good my 

friends, consider 

You are my guests ; do me no foul play, friends. 
Corn. Bind him, 1 say. [Servants bind him, 
Reg, Hard, hard : — O filthy traitor. 

Glo. Unmerciful lady as you are, I am none. 
Corn. To lliis chair bind him : — Villain, thou 
shalt find— [Regan plucks his heard. 

Glo. By the kind gods, \is most ignobly done 
To pluck me by tlie beard. 

Jtteg. So white, and such a traitor ! 

Glo. Naughty lady, 

These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my chin, 

W ill quickent, and accuse thee ; I am your host ; 

W nh robbers' hands, my hospitable favoursj 
You should not ruffle thus. What will you do? 
Corn. Come, sir, what letters had you late from 
France t 

Reg. Be simple answer'd, for we know the truth. 
Com. And what confederacy have you with the 
traitors 

Late looted in the kingdom ? 

Reg. To whose hands have you sent the lunatick 
kmg ? 

Sf»eak. 

Oio. I have a letter giiessingly set dowm, 

^^'liich came from one that's of a neutral heart, 

And not from one oppos’d. 

Corn. Cunning. 

Reg. And false. 

Corn. Where hast thou sent the king? 

67o, To Dover. 

Reg. W heiefore 

To Dover ? Wasl thou not charg'd at thy peril — 
Corn. Wherefore to Dover? Let him first an- 
swer that. 

Cio. 1 am tied to the stake, and I must stand 
the course. 

Ret:. Wherefore to Dover ? 

67(1. Because 1 would not see thy cruel nails 
Pluck out Ins poor old eyes : nor thy fierce sister 
In his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs. 

The sea, with such a storm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endur’d, would have buoy’d up. 
And quench’d the stelled§ fires : yet, poor old heart, 
He holp the heavens to rain. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that stern time, 
Thou should ’st have said, < rood porter, turn the key ; 
All duels else subse-rib’cljl . — But I shall see 
The winged veiigeance overtake such children. 

Corn. Sec it shalt thou never. — Fellows, hold 
the chair : 

Upon these eyes of thine I’ll set my foot. 

[^Gloster is held down in his chair, while Corn- 
wall plucks out OTie of his eyes, and sets his 
foot on it, 

Glo, He, that will think to live till he be old, 
Give me some help. — O cruel ! O ye gods ! 

* Deceitful. t Live. t Features. § Starred, 

)i Yieldedi submitted to the necessity of the occasion. 
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One side will mock another ; the other too. 
Com. If ^'ou see venj^eaiice, — 

Sen\ Hold your hand, my lord ; 

I have serv’d you ever since I was a child ; 

But belter service have I iiexer done you, 

Than now lo bid you hold. 

J{fg. How now, you dog ? 

Serv. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 
I’d shake it on this quarrel. What do you mean ? 
Corn. jMv villain ! [Drau\s, and runs at hint. 
Svrr. Nay, then come on, and lake the chance 
of anaer. 

[Draws. They fight. Cornwall isicounded. 
Reg. Give me thy" sword. — [To another 
A peasant stand up thus ! 

[Snatches a sword ^ cotries behind, 
and stubs him, 

SeiT. O, I am slain ! — My lord, you have one 
eye left 

To see some mischief on him : — O ! [ Dies. 

Com. Lest it see more, prevent it. — Out, vile 
jelly! 

Where is thy lustre now? 

[!Zca7\s out G lusters other eye, and throws it 
on the ground. 

Glo. All dark and comfortless. — Wliere’s my son 
Edmund } 

Edmund, enkindle all the sparks of nature, 

To quit* this horrid act. 

Reg* Out, treacherous villain ? 

Thou call’st on inm that hates thee : it was he 
That made the oierturef of ihy treasons lo us; 

Who is too good to [)ity liiee, 

Gh. O my follies ! 

Then Edgar was abus'd. — 

Kind gods, forgive me that, and prosper him ! 

Reg. Go, thrust him out at gales, and let him 
smell 

His way to Dover. — How is'i, my lord ? How look 
you? 

Corn. I have receiv’d a hurt : — Follow me, 
lady.— 

Turn out that eyeless villain ; — throw this slave 
Lpon the dunghill. — Regan, I bleed apace : 

Unlimdy comes this hurt. Give me your arm. 

[J*Jjit Cormcall, led by Regan; — Servants un- 
bind GlusUr, and lead him out. 

1 Sen;. I’ll never care what wickedness I do, 

If this mail comes to good. 

2 Serv. If she live long, 

And, in the end, meet the old course of death. 
Women will all turn monsters. 

1 Serv. Let’s follow -the old earl, and get the 
BedlamJ 

To lead him where he would ; his roguish madness 
Allows itself to any thing. 

2 Serv. Go thou ; I'll fetch some flax, and 
whites of eggs. 

To apply to his bleeding face. Now, heaven help 
him ! 

[Exeunt severally. 

ReQQite. t Laid open. t Madman. 


ACT IV. .SCENE 1. 

The Heath, 

Enter Edgar. 

Edg. Yet better thus, and known to be con- 
temn’d. 

Than still contemn’d and flatter'd’^. To be worst, 

'The lowest, and most deiected thing of fortune. 
Stands still in esperaiiceT, lives not in fear: 

The lamentable change is from the best ; 

The worst returns to laughter. Welcome then, 

’Fhou unsubstantial air, that I embrace I 

The wretch, that thou hast blown unto the worst, 

Owes nothing to thy blasts. — But who comes here ? — 

Enter G luster, led by an old man. 

My father, poorly led ?— \yorld, world, O world ! 
But that thy strange mutations^ make us hate thee, 
Life would not yield to age. 

Old Man. O my good lord, I have been your 
tenant, and your father’s tenant, these fourscore veurs. 
Glo. Away, get thee away; good friend, be 
gone ; 

Thy comforts can do me no good at all, 

Thee tliey may hurt. 

Old Man. Alack, sir, you cfinnot see your way. 
Glo. 1 have no way, and therefore want no eyes ; 

I stumbled when 1 saw. Full oft *iis seen, 

Our mean .‘secures us ; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities.— Ah, dear sou Edgar, 

The food of thy abused father’s wrath ! 

Miiilit 1 but li\e to see thee in my touch, 

1 ’d say , 1 had eyes again ! 

Old Man. Ilow now ? Who’s there? 

Edg. [ J.sif/c.] O gods! Who js’t can say, 1 am 
at the worst t 

I am wor&e than e'er I was. 

i)ld ytan. ’Fis poor mad Tom. 

Edg. [Aside.^ And worse 1 may be yet. The 
worst is not, 

So long as we can say, This is the worst. 

Old Man. Fellow, where goest ? 

Glo. Is it a beggar-man ? 

Old Man. Madman and beggar loo. 

^ Glo. He has some reason, else he could not beg. 
r the lust night’s storm I such a fellow saw : ^ 

V\ Inch made me think a man a worm. My son 
Came then into niy mind ; and yet my mind 
\\ as then scarce friends with him : 1 have heard 
more since ; 

As flies lo wanton boy are we to the gods ; 

They kill us for their >port. 

EAJg. How should this be*^ 

Bad IS the trade must play the fool to sorrow, 

Ang’ring itself and others, Bless thee, 

master ? ** * 

Glo. Is that the naked fellow ? 

Old Man. Ay, my lord. 

pr’ythee, get tJiee gone. If, for my 

Thou wilt overtake us, hence a mile or twain. 


to oe flattered by those who secretly cotiavinn 
t to hope. , Ctamee*. 
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1’ the way to Dover, do it for ancient love ; 

And brintr some covering for this naked soul, 

Whom I’ll entreat to lead me. 

Old Man. Alack, sir, lie’s mad. 

Ghu Tis the time’s plague, when madmen lead 
the blind. 

Do as £ bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure ; 

Above the rest, be gone. 

Old Man. Til bring him the best 'parel that 1 
have. 

Come on’t what will. [Exit. 

Glo. Sirrah, naked fellow. 

JEr/g. Poor Tom’s a-cold — I cannot daub* it 
further. [A^idt. 

Glo. Come hither, fellow. 

Edg. [yJ.s«/e.] And yet I must. — Bless thy 
sweet eyes, they bleed. 

Glo. Know’st thou the way to Dover ? 

Fxlg. Both slile and gale, horse- way, and foot- 
path . Poor J’om hath been scared out of his good 
wits. Bless the good man from the foul fiend ! 
Five fiends have been in poor Tom at once ; of 
lust, as Ohidicut ; Hobhididuuce, prince of dumb- 
ness ; of stealing ; il/odn, of murder; and 

FUhbertigihbft, of inop])ing and mowing ; who 
vsince possesses chamber-maids and waiung-wumen. 
So, bless thee, master ! 

Glo. Here, take this purse, thou whom the hea- 
ven's plagues 

Have humbled to all strokes : tliat I am wretched, 
IVlakes thee the happier : — Heavens, deal so still ! 
Let the supei-fluou.s, and lust-dieted man, 

That slaves your ordinance f, that svill not see 
Because he doth not feel }Our power (jmckly ; 

So disf^ibution should undo excess, 

And each n.an have enough.— Dost thou know 
Dover ? 

Edg. Ay, master. 

Glo. There is a cliff, whose high and bending 
bead. 

Looks fearfully in the confined deep : 

Bring me but to the very brim of it, 

And I’ll repair the miserv thou dost bear, 

Wall something rich about me : from that place 
I shall no leading need. 

Fdg. kdve me thy arm ; 

Poor Tom shall lead thee. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Eefore the Duke of Albany s Palace. • 

Enter Goneril and Edmund ; Steward meeting them. 

Gon. Welcome ray lord : I marvel, our mild 
husband 

Not met us on the way : — Now, where’s your mas- 
ter ? 

Stew. Madam, within ; but never man so 
chang'd ; 

1 told him of the army that was landed ; 

He smil’d at it ; I told him, you were coming ; 

His answer was, Phe worse ; of Gloster’s treachery, 
And of the loyal service of his son, 

* Disgruise. 

t t. e. To make it subject to us, instead of acting in obe- 
dience to it. 


When I inform’d him, then he call’d rne sot ; 

And told me, I had turn’d the wrong side out : — 
What most he should dislike, seems pleasant to 
him ; 

What like, offensive. 

Gon. Then shall you go no further. 

[ To Edmund. 

It is the cowish terror of his spirit, 

That dares not undertake ; he’ll not feel wrongs. 
Which lie him to an answer. Our wishes, on the 
way, 

May prove effects*'. Back, Edmund, to my bro- 
ther : 

Hasten liis musters, and conduct his powers ; 

1 must change arms at home, and give the distaff 
Into my husband’s hands. This trusty servant 
Shall pass between us : ere long jou are like to 
hear. 

If you dare venture in your own behalf, 

A mistress’s command. Wear this ; spare speech ; 

[_Giving a Favour. 

Decline your head : this kiss, if it durst speak, 

V\ on Id stretch thy spirits up into the air 
Conceive, and fare thee well. 

Edm. Yours in the ranks of death. 

Gun. My most dear Gloster ! 

[_Exit Edmund. 

O, the difference of man, and man ! To thee 
A woman’s services are due ; my fool 
Usurps my bed. 

Stew. Madam, here comes my lord. 

[Exit Steward. 

Enter Albany. 

Gon. 1 have been worth the whistlef. 

Alb. O Goneril ! 

You are not worth the dust which the rude wind 
Blows ill your face — 1 fear your disposition ; 

That nature, which contemns its origin, 

Cannot be border’d certain in itself ; 

She that herself will sliverj and disbranch 
From her material sap, perforce must wither. 

And come to deadly use. 

Gon. No more ; the text is foolish. 

Alb. Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem 
vile : 

Filths savour but themselves. What have you 
done ? 

Tigers, not daughters, what have you perform’d ? 

A father, and a gracious aged man, 

Whose reverence the head-lugg’d bear would lick, 
Most barbarous, most degenerate ! have you mad- 
ded. 

Could my good brother suffer you to do it ? 

A man, a prince, by him so benehtted ? 

If that the iieuvens do not their visible spitits 
Send quickly down to tame these vile offences, 
'Twill come. 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 

Like monsters of the deep. 

Gon. Milk-liver’d man ! 

That beai’st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs ; 

* i. e. Our wishes on the road may he completed, 
t Worth calling for. s Tear off. 
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Who hast not in thy brows an eye discerning 
Thine honour from diy suffering ; that not know*st. 
Fools do those villains pity, who an; punish’d 
Ere they have done tlieir mischief. Where’s tliy 
drum ? 

Fmnre spreads his banners in our noiseless land ; 
with }) I limed helm thy slayer begins threats ; 

Whilst thou, a moral fool, sitt’st still, and cry’st. 
Alack ! why does he so ? 

Alh. See thyself, devil ! 

Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
So honid, as in woman. 

Gon. O vain fool ! 

Alb. Thou changed and self-covcr'd tiling, for 
shame, 

Be-monster not thy feature. Were it my fitness 
To let these hands obey my blood’^, 

They are apt enough to dislocate aiul tear 
Thy flesh and bones. — Ho\ve’cT thou art a fiend, 

A woman’s shape doth shield thee. 

Gon, Marry, your manhood now ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Alb. What news ? 

Mess, O, my good lord, the duke of Cornwall’s 
dead ; 

Slain by his sen^ant, going to put out 
The other eye of Gloster. 

Alb. Cluster’s eyes ! 

Mess. A servant tliat he bred, thriU’d with re- 
morse, I 

Oppos’d against the act, bending his sword 
To his great master ; who thereat enrag’d, 

Flew on him, and amongst them fell’d liim dead : 

But not without that harmful stroke, wjiich since 
Hath pluck’d him after. 

Alb. This show's you are above, 

You jusiicers, that tliese our nether crimes 
So speedily can veiige ! — But, O poor Gloster ! 

Lost he liis other eye ! 

AJess. Both, both, my lord.— 

Tliis letter, madam, craves a speedy answer ; 

'Tis from your si.sier 

Gon. One way I like this well ; 

But being widow, and my Gloster with her, 

May all the huilding in my fancy pluck 
Upon my hateful life. Another way, 

Tlie news is not so tart. — I’ll read and answer. 

Alb. W'Viere was his son, when they did take 
his eyes ? 

Mess. C-ome with my lady hither. 

Alb. He is not here. 

Mess, No, my good lord ; I met him back again. 
Alb. Knows he the wickedness ? 

Mess. Ay, my good Ford ; ’twas he inform’d 
against him ; 

And quit the house on purpose, that their punish- 
ment 

Might have the freer course. 

Alb. Gloster, I live 

To thank thee for the love thou showd’st tlie 'kin*/, 
And to revenge thine eyes. — Come hither, friend ; 

Tell me what more thou knowest. [Ejreuf^t. 

* Inclination. 


SCENE III. 

The French Camp near Dover. 

Enter Kent, ami a Gentleman. 

Kent. Why the king of France is so suddenly 
gone bai;k know you the reason ? 

Gent. Somclhing he left imperfect in tlie state. 
Which since his coming forth is thought of; which 
Imports to tlie kingdom so much fear and danger, 
Tliat his personal return was most required, 

And lleces^a^y. 

Atnt. W ho hath he left behind him general ? 
G(nt. Tiie Maresidial of France, Monsieur le 
Fer. 

Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to any 
demonstration of grief 

Gent. Ay, sir; she took them, read them in my 
presence* ; 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek : it seem’d, she was a queen 
()\er her passion : who, most rebel-like, 

Souiiht to be king o’er lier. 

Kent. O, tlien it mov'd her. 

Cient. Not to a rage : patience and sorrow strove 
Who should express her goodliest. You have seen 
Sunshine and rain at cnee : her smiles and tears 
^Ve^e like a better day. Those happy smiles, 

That play’d on her ripe lip, seem’d not to know 
What guests were in her eyes ; which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropp’d. — In brief, sor- 
row 

onld be a rarity most belov’d, if all 
C ould so become it. 

Kent. Made she no verbal question* ? 

G(nt. ’Faiifi, once, or twice, she heav’d the 
name of failicr 

Pantingly forth, as if it press’d her heart : 

C’ri‘ d, Sisters ! sisters ! — Sliame of ladies ! sisters ! 
Kent! fatliei ! sisters! Wliat.^ I’tlie storm i' the 
niglil ? 

Le t pity not be helievedf ! — ^There she shook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 

And flamour moisten’d : then away she started 
To detrl with grief alone. 

Kent. It is the stars, 

Tlic stars above us, govern our conditionsj ; 

KIse one self male and mate could not beget 
Such difierent issues. You spoke not with her since? 
Gent, No. 

Kent. Was this before the king return’d ? 

Gent. No, since. 

Kent. Well, sir : The poor distress’d Lear is 
i’the town ; 

Who sometime, in liis better tune, remembers 
What we are eoine about, and by no means 
Will yield to see Iiis daughter. 

Gent. W by, good sir 

Kent. A .sovereign shame so elbows him ; his 
own uiikindness, 

Tliat strijip’d her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights 

* risconrsc, conversation, 
t i. e. Let not pity be supposed to exist. 

I Dispuditious. 
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To liis dog-hearted daughters, — these things sting 
llis mind so venomously, that burning shame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 

Cent. Alack, poor gentleman ! 

Kent. Of Albany’s and Cornwairs powers^ you 
heard not ? 

Gent, "i'ls so ; they are afoot. 

Kfnt. Well, sir, ril bring you to pur master 
Lear, 

And lea\e you to attend liim : some dear caiisef, 
Will in coiicealineiit wrap me nj) auhile: 

When J am known urigiil, yuii shall not irrieve 
Lenclini; me this acquaintance. 1 praj )Ou, 

Along with me. , [KjLeent. 

SCENE IV. 

T/te same. A Tent. 

T.nter Cof'delia, Ph^sicinn, and soldiers. 

Cor. Alack, 'tis he ; why, ho wns mot e\en now 
As mad as the vex’d sea; sinniiiix aloud ; 

Crown’d with rank fumiter|, and furrow weeds, 
ith harlocks§, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-llowers, 
Darnel, and all die idle weeds that grow' 
in our sustaining ('orii. — A century send forth ; 
Search every acre in the Iiigli grown field, 

And bring him to our e>e. [L.u^ an Ofjiccr . — ] 
\\|iai eai. man’s wistluin do, 

Lj the rfc'.loring his ben-aved sense 

Jle, that heljis him, take all iii) outward worth. 

Pin/. There is means, inadani ; 

('lur foster-nurse of nature is' rejjose, 

1'he which he lacks ; that to provoke in liini, 

Are many simples operative', whose jiovver 
Will ch'^e the eje of anguish. 

Cor. All bless’d secrets, 

All you unpubiish’d virtues of the earth, 

Sjjnug wnli my tears ! be aidant, and remediate, 

111 the good iniin's disiiess ! — Seek, seek for him : 
Lc'^t his uiiiiovern'd rage dissolve the life 
I'iiai wants the means to lead il||. 

Enier a Messenger. 

M t’.w. M adtim , news ; 

Tlie British powers are marching liitherwavd. 

Cur. ’Ti-^ known before ; our preparation stands 
111 expectataui of them. — O dear lather, 

It is thy business that 1 go about ; 

Therefore great ITance 

Aly mourning, and imjiorlunt^ tears, hath pitied. 

IS'o blown*’*' ambition doth oer arms incite, 

But love, dear love, and our ag’d father's right ; 

Soon may 1 hear, and see him. [^Eseunt. 

SCENE V. 

A Rottm in Glosler's Castle. 

Enter Kegun and Steward. 

Reg. But are my brother’s powers set forth ? 
Stew. Ay, madam. 

Keg. Himself 
In person there ? 

• Forces. t Important business. t Fumitory. 

§ Charlocks. y i. c. The reason which should euide it. 

K Importunate. ** Inflated, swelling. 


Stew. Madam, with much ado : 

Your sister is the better soldier. 

lieg. Lord Pidmund spake not witli your lord at 
home ? 

Slew. No, madam. 

llcg. W hat might import my sister’s letter to 
him ? ■ 

Stew. 1 know not, lady. 

liig. ’Laitli, he is posted hence on serious mat- 
ter. 

It was gi-piit iirnorance, Gloster's eyes being out, 

To let him live ; where he arrives, he moves 
All hearts auainst us. Edinund, 1 think, is gone. 

In pity of hi.s misery, to despatch 
Ills iiighted life* : moreover, to descry 
Tlic strength o’the Qnemy. 

Slew, i must needs after him, madam, with my 
lei ter. 

lieg. Our troops set forlli to-morrow ; stay with 
us ; 

The wavs arc dang(M*ous. 

Steir. 1 may not, madam : 

My lady charg’d my duly in this business. 

llcg. hy should she write to Edmund? Might 
not ) oil 

Transport her purposes by word ? Belike, 

Soinetlunir — 1 know not what. — I’ll love thee much. 
Let me unseal the Idler. 

Sfetv, Mmiam, I had rather — 

hand ; 

I am sure of that : and, at lier late being here, 

Slie gave strange aMliudsf, and most speaking looks 
To noble lidmuml ; I know, you are of her bosom. 
Sltw. I, mad am 

Hcg. 1 speak m understanding ; you are, I know 
it ; 

Tliereforc, I do advise you, take this notej : 

3Jv lord is dead. Edmund and I have talk’d; 

And more convenient is he for my htniid, 

Than for your lady’s, — You may gather more§. 

If you do find him, pray you, give him this ; 

And v\]ien your mistress hoars thus much from you, 

I pra} , desire her call her wisdom to her. 

So, fare you well. 

Jf you do cliance to hear of that blind traitor, 
i’relerment fulls on liiin that cuts him off’. 

Stew. 'Would I could meet him, madam ! I 
would sliovv 

What party J do follow. 

iicg. Fare thee weU. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

The Countri/ near Dover. 

Enter Olosicr, and Edgar, dressed like a 
Eeusanlm 

Glo. When shall we come to the top of that 
same hill f 

Edg. You do climb up it now : look, how we 
labour. 

Glo. Methiiiks, the ground is even. 

* t. e. His life made dark as night, 
t A cast, or ai^iflcaiit glance of the eye. 
t Observ e what 1 am saying. i Infer more. 
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Edg. Horrible steep : 

Hark, do you hear the sea ? 

CU). No, truly. 

Edg, by, tilt’ll yotir other senses grow imner- 
By your eyes’ angiu&li. [lect 

G/o. So may it be, indeed : 

Methinks, thy voice is alter’d : and thou speak*st 
In better phrase, and matter, than thou didst. 

Edg. You are much deceiv’d ; in nothing am I 
chang’d, 

But in my garments. 


pi^E. ^ 
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I So many fathom dbwn precipitatinff, 

'rhoii had'st shiver’d like an egg : but thou dost 
breathe ; 

Hast heavy substance ; bleed’st not ; speak’st ; art 
sound. 

'fen masts at each make not the altitude, 

Which tlioii lia^i perpendicularly fell ; 

Thv lile’N a miracle. S])eak yet again. 

Oh. But li.T'e 1 fallen, or no 
Edg. I’roin the dread summit of this chalky 
hoiirii* : 


Glo. Metliiiiks, you arc better spoken. 

Edg. Come on, sir ; here’s the place : — stand 
still. — How fearful 

And dizzy Ms, to cast one’s eyes so low ! 

The crows, and choughs^, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. Halfway down 
Hangs one that gathers samphiref ; dreadful trade ! 
Methinks, he seems no bigger than his head ; 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice ; and yon’ tall anchoring bark. 
Diminish’d to her cockj ; her cock, a buoy 


Look up a-lieight ; — the shiill-gorg’df lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard : do but look up. 

Glo, Alack, I have no eyes. — 

Is wretchedness depriv’d that benefit, 

To end itself by death ? Twas yet some comfort, 

W hen misery could beguile the tyrant's rage. 

And frustrate liis proud will. 

Edg. Cii\e me }our arm : 

Uji : — so ; — How ia i ? Teel you your legs ? You 
stand. 

Gfo. Too well, too well. 


Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, Julg. This is abo\e all strangeness. 


Thai on the unniimborM idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high ; — I'll look no more; 

Lest my brain turn, and th , (leficieiit sight 
ToppleJ down lieadlong. 

Glo. Set me where you s-and. 

Edg. Give mt your Ihiiid. You are now within 
a foot 

Of the extreme verge : for all beneath the moon 
Would I not leap upright. 

* Gio. Let <go my hand. 


C pon the crown o’the clitl', what tiling was that 
W hich parted from you 

Gh. A poor iinibrtuiuUe beggar. 

Edg. As I stood here be*lov\', methought, his 
eye.s 

W'ere two full moons ; he had a thousand noses, 
Horns whelk’dj, and wav’d like the enridged sou; 

It was some fiend. Therefore, ihon liapjiy father, 
Tliink that the clearest§ gods, who make them lio- 
iioiirs 


Here, friend, is another purse : in it a jewel 
W'ell worth a poor man’s taking. Fairies, and gods, 
Prosper it with thee 1 Go thou further ofl*; 

Bid me farewell, and let me liear thee going. 

Edg. Now hire you well, good sir, [5'<f//<s to go. 
Glo. W ith all my heart. 

Edg. W hy 1 do tiifle thus witli lii> despair, 

Is done to cure it. 


Of men’s impossibilities, have preserv’d thee. 

Glo. J do remenilx r now : henceforlh I’ll bear 
Affliction, till it do cry out itself, 

Enough, enough, and, die. That thing you speak of, 
I took It for a man ; often 'twould say, 

The fiend, the fiend : he led me to that place. 

Elg. Hear free and patient thoughts. — Hut who 
comes here ? 


Glo. O you mighty gods ! 

This world i do renounce ; and, in your siglits. 
Shake patiently my great affliction ofi': 

If 1 could bear it longer, nmi not tall 
To quarrel with your great opposeless wdN, 

My snuff, and loathed part of nature, should 
Burn itself out. If Edgar li\e, O, bless liim ! — 
Now fellow, fare thee well. 

[ He leaps, and fulls along. 
Edg. Gone, sir ? farewell. — 

And yet I know not how conceit may rob 

The treasury of life, when life itself 

Yields to the theft. Had he been where he thought. 

By this, had thought been -past. — Ali\e, or dead t 

Ho, you sir ! friend ! —Hear you, sir ? — speak ! 

Thus might he pa.ss indeed ||. — Yet he revives ; 

What are you, sir ? 

Glo. Awav, and let me die. 

Edg. Had'st thou been aught but gossamer, 
feathers, air, 

* Daws. t A voi^ctable gatliered for pickling. 

t Her cock-boat, § Tumble. 

I Thus might he die in reality. 


Enfei Ltur, fantastically dressed up with Jloiccrs. 
The safer sense will ne’er accommodate 
ills master tlms. 

l^rar. No, they cannot touch me for coming ; 

I am the king hiin.self. 

Edg. () thou side-piercing sight ! 

Lear. Nature’s above art m that respect : — 
There's your press-money. That fellow handles 
his bow' like a crow-keeper : draw- me a clothier's 
yard||. — Look, look, a mouse ! Peace, jx*ace ; — this 
piece of toasted cheese will do't. — There’s my gaunt- 
let ; I’ll prove it on a giant. — Bring uj) the lirowii 
billsf^. — O, well flowm, liird ! — i* the clout, i' the 
clout’*’* : hewgh ! — Give the wordff. 

Edg. Sweet marjoram. 

Lear. Pass. 

Glo. I know that voice. 

Eear. Ha ! Goneril ! — with a white beard ! — 
Tliey flatter’d me like a dog ; and told me, I had 

♦ i. This chalky boundary of Enf'land. 
t Shmi throated, i Twisted, convolved. 

§ The inirest. ll An arrow of a cl Ali yard long:. 

•r battle-axes. ** The white mark lor archers to aim at, 
ft The watchword. 
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white liairs in my beard, ere the black ones were 
there. To say av, and no, to every thing I said ! — 
Ay and no loo was no good divinity. When ilie 
rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make 
me chatter ; when the tli under would not j^'cace at 
my bidding ,* lliere 1 found them, there I smelt them 
out. Go to, they are not men o’their words ; tliey 
told me I was every tiling : 'tis a he ; 1 am not 
ague-proof. 

Glo. The trick* of that voice I do well remem- 
ber : 

Is’t not the king ? 

l^ear. Ay, every inch a king : 

When I do stare, see, how the subject quakes. 

it- ^ it * ♦ 

Gto. O, let me kiss that hand I 
Lmr, Ixit me wijie it first ; it smells of mortality. 
Glu. O nnn’d piece of nature ! Tins great world 
*Shall so wear out to nought. — Dost thou know’ me ? 

Lear. J remember thine eyes well enouali. Dost 
ll.ou squill} t at me ? No, do thy wor-t, blind C’upid ; 
J’ll not love. — Read thou this challenge; mark but 
ihe penning of it. 

Glo. \\ here all the letters suns, I could not see 
one. 

Ld^. I would not take this from report ; — it i.s, 
And my heart breaks at it. 
l.ca) . Head. 

Gto. \\ hat, with the case of eves ? 

Jscur. O, lio, are }Ou there with me.? No eyes 
in your lieud, nor no mone} in }Our purse i Your 
e\es are in a heavy case, your jiurse m a light : Yet 
>011 &ee how this world goes. 

Gto. 1 sue It feehngl} . 

heur. hat, art mad A man may s< .* how this 

world </ocs, w.ih no eyes. Look with thine ears: 
see how yon’ justice rail^ upon yon’ simple thief. 
Hark, ill thine ear. Change places ; and, hand} dandy, 
winch IS the Ju^1i(•c*, which is the lliief f — Thou Imsl 
seen .t fanner’s dog bark at a beggar ! 

Gto. Ay, sir. 

Lea. . And ihc creature run from the cur? There 
ihou inight’st behold the great image of uutliority : a 
dog’s obeyed in ottiee. 

Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 

Why dost tl.w.u lash that whore ? Strip thine own 
back ; 

Thou hotly Insi’st to use her in tliat kind 
Forwhujh thou whipp’st lier. The usurer hangs the 
cozener. 

Through tatter’d clotlies small vices do appear ; 
liobes, and furr’d gowns, hide all. Plate sin with 
gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 

None doo.< ollend, none, 1 say, none ; Pliable ’em : 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 
To seal the accuser’s, lips. Cet thee glass eyes ; 

And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not.— Now, now^, now, 
now : 

Pull ofl* my boots harder, harder ; so. 

* Tone, peculiarity, manner. 1 Look asquint. 


. Edg. O, matter and impertinency mix’d ! 
Ileason in madness ! ^ 

Lear. If tliou wilt weep my fortunes, take my 
eyes. 

I know thee well enough ; thy name is Gloster : 

Thou must be patient ; we came crying hither. 

Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air. 
We wawl,and cry. — I will preach to thee; mark me. 
Gto. Alack, alack the day ! 

Lear. When we are born, we cry, that we are 
come 

To tins great stage of fools ; This a good block ?* 

It were a delicate stratagem, to shoe 
A troop of horse w'illi felt : I’ll put it in proof; 

And when I have stolen upon these sons-in-law. 
Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill. 

Later a Gentlenum, with Attendants. 

Gent. O, here he is, lay hand upon him, — Sir, 

Your most dear daughter 

Lear. No resrue i W hat, a prisoner ? I am even 
The natural fool of fortune. — Pse me w'ell ; 

\ ou ihall have ransome. Let me have a sui^eoii, 

1 am cut to llie brains. 

Gial. You shall liave nny thing. 

Lear. No seconds ? All myself? 

U Iiy, this would make a man, a man of saltf, 

Tu use Ills eyes lor garden water-pots, 

Ay, and for laying autumn’s dust. 

Gent, (jood sir, — 

Lear. 1 will die bravely, like a bridegroom : 
What? 

1 will bf jovial ; come, come ; I am a king, 

My masters, know you that I 

Gent. You are a royal one, and w’e obey you. 
Lear. Then there’s life in it. Nay, an’ you get 
it, you shall get it by running. Sa, .sa, sa, sa. 

\_Liit, running ; Atteadunts^folloiD. 
Gent. A sight most pitiful m the meanest 
wretch ; 

Past speaking of in a king !— Thou hast one 
daughter, 

Who redeems nature from the general curse 
Wliich twain liave brought her to. 

Ldg, Hail, gentle sir. 

Gent. Sir, speed you : What’s your wdll ? 

Jutg. Do y ou hear aught, sir, of a battle toward ? 
Gent. Most sure, and vulgar : every one hears 
that. 

Which can distinguish sound. 

Ldg, lint, by your favour. 

How near’s iiie oilier army? 

Gent. Near, and on speedy foot, the main descry 
Stands on the hourly llioughtj;. 

Ldg. 1 thank you, sir : that’s all. 

Gent. Though that the queen on special cause is 
here. 

Her army is mov’d on. 

Ldg. ‘ I thank you, sir. [ Gent. 

Glo. You ever-gentle gods, take my Veaih from 
me; 

* Block anciently sigrnifled the head part of a hat. 
t i. e. A man of tears. 

t The main body is expected to be descried every honr. 
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Let not my worser spirit* tempt me again 
To die before you please ! 

Edg. pray you, father. 

Glo, Now, crood sir, what are you ? 

Eilg. A most poor man, made tame by fortune’s 
blows ; 

Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows. 

Am pregnant to good pity. Give me your hand, 

I ’ll lead you to some biding. 

Gio. Hearty thanks ; 

The bounty and the benizoni- of heaven 
To boot, and boot ! 

Enter Steicard, 

Stew. A proclaim’d prize ! Most happy ! 

That eyeless head of thine was first fram’d flesh 
To raise iny fortunes. — Thou old unhappy traitor, 
Briefly J thyself remember. — The sword is out 
That must destroy thee. 

Gh. Now let thy friendly hand 
Put strength enough to it. [Edgar opposes, 

Steiv, Wherefore, bold peasant, 

Dar’at thou support a publish’d traitor ? Hence : 

Lest that the infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 

Edg, Chill not let go, zir, without vurther ’casion . 
Stew, Let go, slave, or thou ditst. 

Edg, Good gentleman, go your gait$, and let 
poor volk pass. And ch’iid ha’ been zwagger’d out I 
of my life, ’twould not ha' been zo long as *tis by a j 
vortnight. Nay, come not near the old man ; keep 
out, die vor’yejl, or ise try whether your costardlf or 
my bat'f* be the harder : Ch’illbe plain with you. 
Stew. Out, dungliill ! 

Edg, Ch’ill pick your teetli, zir. Come; no 
matter vor your foinstt. 

[ lyiey fight ; and Edgar knocks him down. 
Stew. Slave, thou hast slam me : — Villain, take 
my purse ; 

If ever thou w ilt thrive, bury my body ; 

And give the letters, which thou flnd’st about me. 

To Edmund earl of Gloster ; seek him out 

Upon the Bniisli party : O, untimely death ! 

f Dies, 

Edg. I know thee well : a serviceable villain ; 

As duteous to the vices of thy mistress, 

As badness would desire. 

Oh. What, Is he dead ? 

Edg. Sit you down, father; rest you. — 

Let’s see his pockets ; these letters, that he speakr of. 
May be my friends. — He’s dead ; 1 am only sorry 
Ho biid no other death's-man. — Let us see : 

Leave, gentle wax ; and, manners, blame us not : 

To know our enemies’ minds, we’d np their hearts ; 
Their papers, is more lawful^- ^ 

[Reads.~\ Let our reciprocal vows be remembered. 
You have many opportunities to cut him off; if your 
will want not, time and place will be fruitfully of- 
fered. There is nothing done, if he return the con- 


* Evil genius. f Blessing. t Quickly TccoUect 

the offences ol thy life. § Go your way. I warn ye 
^ Head. ** Club. tt Thrusts. 

%t To rip open their papers is more lawfuL 
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queror: then am I the prisoner, and his bed my 
gaol ; from the loathed warinih whereof deliver me, 
and supply the place for your labour. 

Your wifie, ( so I would say,) and your 
uffectiouate servant, 

Goneril. 

O undistingiiish'd space of woman’s will ! — 

A plot upon her virtuous husband’s life ; 

And the exchange, my brother ! — Here, in the sands. 
Thee 1*11 rake up*, the post unsanctifled 
Of murderous lechers; aud, in the mature time, 

\\ ith this ungracious paper strike the sight 
Of the deatli-practis’d duke : For him ’tis well. 

That of thy death and business I can tell. 

[ EdgiiT', dragging out the body. 
Glo. The king is mud : how stiff is my vile 
sense, 

Tliat I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge sorrow's ! Better I were dustrart : 

So should my thoughts be sever’d from my griefs ; 
And w’oes, by wronii iimiginalions lose 
The knowledge of themselves. 

Rc-enter Edgar. 

Edg. Gi\e me your hand ; 

Farofl, methinks, I hear the beaten drum. 

Come, father, I'll bestow you with a friend. 

f Exeunt. 


scExn vn. 

A Tent in the Tnnch Camp. T,rar on a bed^ asleep : 
Physician, Gentleman., and others, attending. 

Enter Cordelia and Kent. 

Cor. O thou good Kent, how shall I live, and 
work , 

To match thy goodness ? My life will be too short. 
And every measure fail me. 

Kent. To be acknowledg’d, madam, is o’erpaid, 
All Illy reports go with the modest truth ; 

Nor more, nor clipp’d, but so. 

Cor. Be belter suiledf : 

These weeds are memories]; of those worser hours ; 

I pr’ylhee, put them off. 

Kent. Pardon me, dear madam ; 

Yet to be known, shortens my made intent§ : 

My boon 1 make it, that you know me not, 

Till time and i think meet. 

Cor. Then be it so, my gpood lord. — How does 
the king T [ To the Physician, 

Phys. Madam, sleeps still. 

Cor. O you kind gods. 

Cure this great breach in his abused nature ! 

The untun’d and jarring senses, O, wind up 
Of this child -changed father ! 

Phys. So please your majesty, 

That we may wake the king? he hath slept long. 

Cor. Be govern’d by your knowledge, and proceed 
I' the sway of your own will. Is he array’d ? 


• 1*11 cover thee (the dead steward) in the sands, 
t Dressed. t Memorials. % Intent formed. 
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Gent. Ay, madam ; in the heaviness of his 
sleep, 

We put fresh garments on him. 

F/ii/s. Be by, good madam, when we do awake 
him ; 

I doubt not of his temperance. 

Cor. Very well, 

IVn/s. Please you, draw near. — Louder the mu- 
sick there. 

Cor, O my dear father ! Restoration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips ; and let this kiss 
Rej)air those violent harms, tliat my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made ! 

Ketii. Kind and dear princess ! 

Cor. Had you not been their father, these white 
flukes 

Had challengVl pity on them. Was this a face 
I’o be expos’d against the warring winds t 
I'o stand against the deep dread -bolted thunder ? 

In the most terrible and nimble stroke 

Of quick, cross lightning ? to watch (poor perdu* * !) 

\\ ilh this thin lielm-f ? Mine enemy's dog, 

Tiiough he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire : And wast thou fiiin, poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 

In short and musty straw ? Alack, alack ! 

Tis wonder, that thy life and wits at once 
l‘ad not concluded all. — He wakes ; speak to him. 
P//ys. Madam, do you ; 'tis fittest. 

Cor. How does my royal lord ? How fares your 
majesty ? 

Lear. You do me wrong, to take me out o'the 
grave 

Thou art a soul in bliss : but I am bound 
Cpon u wiieel of fire, that mine own tear 
Do scald like molten lead. 

Cor Sir, do you know me? 

Lear. You are a spirit, I know : When did you 
die? 

(\)r. Still, still, far wide ! 

He’s scarce aw ake ; let him alone awhile, j 
Lcur. Where have I been? — Where am I? — 
Fair day-light? — 

I am mightily abus'd. — 1 should even die with pity, 
To see another thus. — I know not what to say. — 

I will not s ./ear, these are my hands : — let’s see; 

I feel this pin prick. 'Would I were assur’d 
Of my condition. 

Cor. O, look upon me, sir, 

And hold your hands in benediction o’er me ; — 

No, sir, you must not kneel. 

Lear. Pray, do not mock me : 

I am a very foolish fond old man, 

Fourscore and upward ; and, to deal plainly, 

I fear, I am not in my perfect mind. 

Methiuks, I should know you, and know this man ; 
Yet I am doubtful ; for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is ; and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments ; nor 1 know not 
Where 1 did lodge last night : Do not laugh at 
me ; 

* The allusion ia to the forlorn-hope in an army, called in 

French en/amperdus, or soldiers employed ia some desperate 

undertaking— the hope. t Thm covering of hair. 


For, as I am a iliaii, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor. And so I am, I am. 

Lear. Be your tears w'et ? Yes, Taith. I pray, 
weep not : 

If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 

I know, you do not love me ; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 

You have some cause, lliey have not. 

Cor. No cause, no cause. 

Lear. Am I in France ? 

Kent. Ill your own kingdom, sir. 
l.ear. Do not abuse me. 

I^hi/s. Be comforted, good madam : the great rage, 
You see, is cur’d iii him : and yet it is dancer 
To make him even* o’er the lime he has lost. 

Desire him to go in ; trouble him no more. 

Till further settling. 

Cor. Will't please your highness walk ? 

Lear. You must bear with me : 

Pray now, forget and forgive ; 1 am old, and foolish. 
[Ereinif Lear^ Cordelia, Phy!>ician, and attendants. 

Gent. Holds it true, sir. 

That the duke of Cornwall was so slain ? 

Kent. Most certain, sir. 

Gent. Who is conductor of his people.^ 

Kent. As 'tis said, 

The bastard son of Gloster. 

Gent. They say, Edgar, 

His banish’d son, is writh the earl of Kent 
In Germany. 

Kent. Report is changeable. 

*Tis time to look about ; the powersf o’tlie kingdom 
Approach apace. 

Gent. The arbitremenlj is like to be a bloody. 
Fare you well, sir. 

Kent. .My point and period will be thoroughly 

WTOllght, 

Or well, or ill, as this day's battle’s fought. [Krit. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 

The Camp of the British Forces near Dover. 

Enter, with druni't, and colours, Edmund, licgan. 
Officers, Soldiers, and others. 

Edm. Know of the duke, if his last purpose hold ; 
Or, whether since he is advis’d by aught 
To change the course : He’s full of alteration, 

And self-reprovmg : — bring his constant pleasure§. 

[ lo an Offeer, who goes out. 
Reg. Our sister's man is certainly miscarried. 
Edm. Tis to be doubted, madam. 

Reg. Now', sweet lord, 

You know the goodness 1 intend upon you : 

Tell me, — but truly, — but then speak the truth. 

Do YOU not love my sister? 

Edm. In honour’d love. 

Reg. But have you never found my brother's 
way 

To the forefended place|| ? 

* To bring it to his apprehension, 
t Forces. x Decision, 

i His settled resolution. li Forbidden. 
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Ei/m. That thought abuses* you. 

I sini doubtful that you have been conjunct 
And bosom'd with her, as far as we call liers. 

A'f/w. IS'o, bv mine honour, madam. 

Reg. I never shall endure her ; Dear my lord. 

Be not familiar with her. 

Fkim. Tear me not : — 

She, and the duke her husband, 

Entei' Albany, Goneril, and Soldiers. 

Gon. 1 liad rather lose the battle, than that sis- 
ter 

Should loosen him and me. [Aside. 

Alb. Our very loving; sister, well be met. — 

Sir, this 1 hear, — The king is come to his daughter, 

W iih others, whom the rigour of our stale 
Forc'd to cry out. NVhere 1 could not be honest, 

I never jet was valiant : for tins business. 

It touchoih us as France invades our land, 

Not boldst the king, with others, whom, I fear, 

Most just and heavy causes make oppose. 

Edm. Sir, you speak nobly. 

Rtg. Why IS this reason’d ? 

Gon, Combine together ’gainst the enemy : 

For these domestick and particular broils 
Art not to question here. 

All. Let us then determine 
With the ancient of war on our proceedings. 

Ed?n. 1 shall attend you iiresently at your tent. 
Reg, Sister, you’ll go witli us.?* 

Gon. No. 

Reg. ’Tis most convenient; pray you, go with 
us. 

Gon. O, ho, T know the riddle : [ Jsidt .] I will go. 

As they are going out, enter Edgar, disguised. 

Edg. If e’er your grace had speech witJi man so 
poor. 

Hear me one word. 

Alb, I’ll overtake you. — Speak. 

[Exeunt Edmund, Regan, Goneril, Officers, 
Sold tens, and attendants. 

Eds. Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 

II you have victory, let the trumjiet sound 

For him that brought it: wretched though I seem, 

1 can produce a champion, that will prove 
AVhat is avouched there : If you miscarry, 

Your business of the world liath so an end, 

And macljinution ceases+. Fortune love you ! 

Alb, Slay till I have read the letter. 

Edg. 1 was forbid it. 

When time shall serve, let but the herald cry, 

And I’ll appear again. . {Exit. 

Alb. Why, fare thee well ; I will o'erlook thy 
paper* 

Re-enter Edmund. 

Edm. The enemy’s in \ iew, draw up your powers. 
Here is the guess of their true strength and forces 

♦ Imposes on you. 

t t. e. Emboldens him. I 

X i, e. All designs against your life will have an end. 


By diligent discovery ; — but your haste 
Is now urg’d on you. 

Alb. AVe will greet the time*. 

Edm. To both these sisters have I sworn my 
love ; 

Each jealous of the other, as the stung 

Are of the adder. B'hich of them shall I take ? 

Both ! one ? or neither ? Neither can be enjoy'd. 

If both remain alive : To take the widow, 
Exas]>erates, makes mad her sister (lOiieril; 

And iiardly shall 1 carry out mysidef, 

Her husband being alne. Now then, we’ll use 
Ills countenance for the battle ; which being done, 
Let her, who woidd be rid of him, devise 
Ills speedy taking off'. As fur the mercy 
Which he intends to Ixiir, and to Cordelia, — 

The battle done, and ilicy vviilim our power, 

Sliall never see Ids ])ardon : lor inv stale 

Stands on me to defend, not to debate. [Erit. 

scrvi: ir. 

A Field beltntn the hro Camps. 

Alarum wit hi a. Ente>. with I )riun, and Colours, 
Lear, Cordtlta. and Ihar Forct.-t; and trenni. 

Enter Edgar and Gloster. 

Edg. Here, fathei, lake the >luuluw of tins tree 
For juiir good host : pray that llie right may thrive ; 
If ever I return lo you ugum. 

I'll brill.; you conitort. 

Glu. (.dace go with you, sir! [Kvit Etle^ar. 
Alarums; ajttnvurih a Ret/ eat. Ri -enter Edgar. 
Edg. Away, old man, give me thy hand, away ; 
King J-oar hath lost, he and his daughter ta’en : 

Oive me ihy hand, come on. 

Cilo. No lurlher, sir : a man may rot even here. 
Edg. W lull. 111 ill tiiougliLs again t Men must 
endure 

Tlieir going hence, even as their coming hither : 
liipfiies^ is all] ; Come on. 

Glo. And that’s true loo. [Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

The British Camp near Enver. 

Enter, in Comfue^t, with Dnini and Colour.^, Ed- 
in and ; 1. ear and Cordelia, as Fnsoners; Officers, 
Soldiers, <!ic. 

Edm. Some officers take them away : good 
guard ; 

Until their greater ]deasu res first be known 
That are to censure^ them. 

Cor. We are not the firsi. 

Who, with best meaning, have incurr'd the worst. 

For thee, oppres.,ed king, am I cast down ; 

Myself could else out-frown false fortune’s frown. 
Shall we not see these dau^hteis, and the.se sisters ? 
Lear. No, no, no, no ! Come, let's away to pri- 
son : 

♦ Be ready to meet the occasion, 
t t. f. Ala, n* , |i ir‘\ 
t i. e. To be ready prepared, is all. 

V Pass judgiiicut on tlicm. 
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We two uloiie will sing like birds T the cage : 

When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness : So we’ll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tides, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news ; and we’ll Udk with them too, 
Who loses, and who wins ; who’s in, who’s out ; — 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

As if we were God’s spies : And we’ll wear out, 

In a w^all’d jinson, packs and sects of great ones. 
That ebb and flow' by the moon. 

Eiim. Take them away. 

Lear. V-]>on such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 

The cods themselves throw incense. Have i caught 
"thee ? 

He, that parts us, shall bring a brand from heaven, 
And fire us hence, like foxes. Wipe thine eyes; 

The uiMijeers^ shall devour them, flesh and fell*t*, 

Ere they shall make us weep : we'll see them starve 
first. 

Come. [Exeunt I. ear and Cordelia, guarded. 

Ediu. Come hither, captain ; hark. 

’’•'ake thou this note; [Giving a paper y\ go, follow 
them to ])risoii : 

One step J ha\e luhano’d thee ; if thou dost 
As this instructs tlieo, thou dost make thy way 
To noble loriunes : know thou this,— that men 
Aic a^ th3 tune is ; to be tender-minded 
Hoes not become a sword : — Thy great einployraeut 
'Tdl nut bear question J ; eillier say, thou’lt do’t, 

Gr thrive by either means. 

Off'. I’li do’t, my lord. 

hhm. About it; and write happy, when thou 
has done. 

Mark,— i ^ay, instantly ; and carry it so, 

As I l'*ive set n down, 

0^\ 1 cannot draw u cart, nor eat dried oats ; 

Jf it be man’s work, I will do it. [Exit Officer. 

FloirUh. Enter Albany, Goncril, Regan ^ Officers, 
and attendants. 

Alb. Sir, you have shown to-day your valiant 
strain, 

And fortune led you well : You have the captives 
^\ ho were the opposites of this day’s strife : 

We do require them ol ' ou ; so to use them. 

As we shall find their merits and our safely 
May equally determine. 

Edut. Sir, I ihonglit it fit 
To send the old and miserable king 
To some retention, and appointed guard ; 

Wliose ag< has charms in it, wliose title more, 

To pluck the common bosom on his side. 

And turn rur impress’d lances in our eyes 
Which do command them. With him I sent the 
queen ; 

My reason all the same; and they are ready 
To-morrow, or at further space, to appear 
Where you shall hold your session. At this time, 
We sweat, and bleed ; the friend hath lost his friend ; 
And the best quarrels, in the heat, are curs’d 
By those that feel their sharpness : 

* The French diBease. t Skin. t Admit of debate. 


Tlie question of Cordelia, and her father. 

Requires a filter place*. 

Alb. Sir, by your patience, 

I hold you but a subject of this war. 

Not as a brother. 

Reg. That’s as we list to grace him, 

Methinks, our pleasure might have been demanded. 
Ere you had spoke so far. He led our powers ; 

Bore the commission of my place and person ; 

'J’he which immediacy t may well stand up, 

And call itself your brother. 

Gon. Not so hot : 

In his own grace he doth exalt himself, 

More than in your advancement. 

Reg. In my rights. 

By me invested, he compeers the best. 

Gon. That were the most, if he should husband 
you. 

Reg. Jesters do oft prove prophets. 

Gon. Holla, holla ! 

That eye, that told you so, look’d but a-squintj. 

Reg. Eady,I am iiotw'ell ; else I should answer 
From a full flowing >tomnch. — General, 

Take thou my soldiers, prisoners, patrimony ; 
l)is])Ose of them, of me ; ilie walls are thine : 

\\ inies« the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and master. 

Con. Mean you to enjoy him ? 

Alb. The let-alone lies not in your good will, 
Edm. Nor, in thine, lord. 

Jib. Half-hlooded follow, yes. 

Reg. Let the drum strike, and prove my title 
tliine. [ To Edmund. 

Alb. Stay yet ; hear reason. Edmund, I arrest tbec 
On capital treason ; and, in thy arrest, 

This gilded serpent : [Pointing to Gon.] — fo» your 
claim, fair sister, 

I bar it in the interest of my wife ; 

’TE she is sub-contracted to this lord. 

And I, her husband, contradict your bans. 

If you will marry, make your love to me, 

My lady is bespoke. 

Gon. An interlude ! 

Alb. Thou art arm’d, Gloster: — Let die trumpet 
sound ; 

If none appear to prove upon thy person, 

Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons, 

There is my pledge ; [Thrcncing down a glove. ^ I’ll 
jirove It on thy heart, 

Ere 1 taste bread, thou art in nothing less 
Thau 1 have here proclaim’d thee. 

Reg. Sick, O, sick ! 

Gon. If not, I’ll ne'er trust poison. [Aside, 
Edm. There’s my exchange : [ T/nweing down 

a glove.] what in the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies : 

Call by thy trumpet ; he that dares approach, 

On him, on you, (who not ?) 1 will maintain 
My truth and honour firmly. 

Alb. A herald, ho ! 

* To be discoursed of in greater privacy, 
t Autiiority so near my own. 

t Alluding to the proverb : ** Love being jealous makes a 
^ood eye look a^tquint.** 
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Edm, A herald, ho, a herald ! 

Alb, Trust to thy single virtue* ; for thy soldiers. 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their discharge. 

Reg. This sickness grows upon me. 

Enter a Herald. * 

Alb. She is not well; convey her to my tent. 

[A'u7 Renany led. 

Come liitlier, herald. — Let the trumpet sound, — 
And read out this. 

Off. Sound, trumpet. [.J Trumpet sounds. 


Herald reads. 

If any man of quality, or degree, within the lists 
of the army, will maintain upon Edmund, supposed 
earl of Glosier, that he is n manifold traitor, let him 
appear at the third sound of the trumpet : He is bold 
in his defence. 


Edm. Sound. 
Her. Again. 
Her. Again. 


1 Trinnpct. 

2 Trumpet. 

3 TrnmiH't. 
[^Trutnpet answers within. 


Enter Edgar, armed, preceded by a trumpet. 

Alb. Ask him his purposes, why he appears 
Upon this call o’lhe trumpet. 

Her. hat are you ' 

Your name, your quality? and why you answer 
This present summons ? 

Edg. Know, my name is lost ; 

By treason's tooth bare-gnawn, and canker-bit ; 

Yet am I noble as the adversary 
I come to cope withal. 

Alb. Which IS that adversary ? 

Edg. What's he, that speaks for Edmund earl of 
Gloster ? 

Edm. Himself; — What say’st thou to him? 

Edg. Draw thy sword ; 

That, if my speech offend a noble heart, 

Thy arm may do thee justice : here is mine. 

Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours. 

My oath, and my profession : I protest, — 

Maugref thy strength, youth, place, and eminence, 
Daspite thy victor sword, and fire-new fortune, 

Tl.y valour, and thy heart, — thou art a traitor : 

False to thy gods, ihy brother, and thy lather ; 
Conspirunt ’gainst ihis high illustrious prince; 

And, from the extremest upward of thy head. 

To the descent and dust beneath thy feet, 

A most toed -spotted traitor. Say thou, No, 

This sword, this arm, and my be&t spirits, are bent 
To prove upon thy heart, v\ hereto 1 speak, 

Thou best. ^ 

Edm. In wisdom, 1 should ask thy namet ; 

But, since thy outside looks so fair and warlike. 

And that thy tongue some ’suy§ of breeding breathes, 
What safe and nicely 1 miuht well delay 
By rule of knighthood, 1 disdain and spurn: 

Back do I toss these treasons to thy head ; 

With the hell-hated lie o'erwhelm thy heart; 

* I. Valour. t Notwithstandinjf. 

1 Becaiiae if his adversary’ was not of equal i'<uik, Edniuud 

niiglit liave declined the combat. ( Sample. 


Which, (for they yet glance by, and scarcely bruise,) 
Tliis sword of mine shall give them instant way. 
Where they shall rest for ever. — Trumpets, speak. 

\_Alarums. They fight. Edmund Jails. 
Alb. O save him, save him ! 

Gmi. This is mere practice*, Gloster : 

By the law of arms, thou wast not bound to answer 
An unknown opposite ; tliou art not vanquish’d, 

Bui (tozeii'd and beguil'd. 

Alb. Shut your mouth, dame. 

Or with this paper shall 1 stop it : ■ — Hold, sir : — 
Thou worse than any name, read thine own evil 
Ko tearing, lady ; I perceive, you know it. 

f Oicts the letter to Edmund. 
Gon. Say, if I do ; the laws are mine, not thine : 
Who shall arraign me lur't i 
Alb. Most monstrous ! 

Know'st thou this paper } 

Gon. Ask me not what I know. 

[EnV Goneril. 

Alb. Go after her : she's desperate ; govern her. 

[ 7 o an Ofiictr, who guts out. 
Edm. What you Imve chaig'd me wiih, that 
have I done ; 

And more, nuich more : tlietime will bring it out ; 
*Tis past, and so am 1 : bui what art thou, 

Timt hast tins fortune on me t 11 tliou art noble, 

I do forgive thee. 

Edg. Let’s cxchaniic charity. 

I am no less in blood than tliou art, Edmund; 

If more, the more thou hast wrong ’d me, 

My name is Edgar, and thy father’s son. 

The gods are just, and of our pltiisani vices 
Make instnunenH to scourue us : 

The dark and vicious jiluce where thee he got, 

Cost him his eyes. 

Edm. 'J'hou hast spoken right, ’tis true ; 

The wheel is come full circle ; 1 am here. 

Alb. Melliought, ihy very gait did prophecy 
A royal nobleness : — 1 must embrace ihee; 

Let sorrow split my heart, if ever 1 
Did hate thee, or thy father! 

Edg. Worthy prince, 

I know It well. 

Alb. W here have you hid yourself.^ 

How have you known the inisench of jour father? 
Edg. By nursing them, my lord — Lisli* a brief 
tale ; — 

And, when 'tis told, O, tliat my heart would burst! 
Tlie bloody proclamation to escape, 

That i’ol low’d me so ULar, ((J our lives’ sweetness ! 
That with the pain of death we’d hourly die. 

Rather than die at once !; tuui^ht me to shift 
Into a mad-man's rags ; to assume a semblance 
That very do^s disdain'd ; and in this habit 
Met I my father with liw bleeding riius. 

Their precious stones new lost ; became bis guide, 
Led him, beeg’d for him, sav’d him from despair; 
Never (O fault reveal’d injself unto him. 

Until some hall Jiour past, when I was arm'd. 

Not sure, ilioiigh hojiiiin, of this good success, 

I a.sk’il his bles.sing, and from first to liLst 
Told him iny pilgrimage: But his Haw'd heart, 

* Stratagem. i Hear. 
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(Alack, too weak the conflict to support !) 

^Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 

Burst smilingly. 

Edm. This speecli of yours hath mov’d me, ! 
And shall, perchance, do good : but speak you on ; 
\ou look as you had something more to say. 

Ath. If there be more, more woful, hold it in ; 
For T am almost ready to dissolve. 

Hearing of this. 

Ed^. This would have seeirfd a period 
To such as love not sorrow, but another. 

To amplify too much, would make mucli more. 

And top extremity. 

Whilst I was big in clamour, came there a man. 
Who having seen me in my worst estate, 

Shuiin'd my abliorr’d society ; but then, finding 
Who ’twas that so endur’d, with his strong arms 
He fasten'd on my neck, and bellow’d out 
As he’d burst heaven ; threw' him on my father ; 

Told the most piteous tale of J^car and him, 

That ever ear receiv’d ; which in recounting 
Ills grief grew pnissrint, and the strings of life 
Hogan to crack : Twice then the trumpet sounded. 
And there f left liim iran<*’d. 

But \^ilo was this } f guise 

Edg, Kent, sir, tlvo banish’d Kent; who in dis- 
Follow’d his enemy king, and did him service 
imprope. for a slu'o. 

Enter a Gentleman hastil^^ icith a hloodkf knife. 
Gent, lluj)! help! O help ! 

Ed(f. W liat kind of help } 

Alb. Speak, man. 

Edg. hat means tliat bloody knife ? 

Gene Tis liot, it smokes ; 

even from the heart of — 

El//:. Who, man t speak. 

Gent. Your lady, sir, your lady : and her sister 
By her is poison’d ; slie confesses it. 

Edm. i w'as contracted to them both ; all three 
Now marry in an instant. 

Allf. Produce their bodies, be they alive or 
dead! — 

Tliis judgment of the heavens, that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. Gentleman. 

Enter Kent. 

Edg. Here comes Kent, sir. 

Alb. O ! it is he. 

The time will not allow the compliment. 

Which very manners urges. 

Kent. I am come 

To bid my king and master aye* good night ; 

Is he not liere ? 

Alb. Great thing of us forgot ! — 

Speak, Edmund, where’s the king? and where’s 
Cordelia ? — 

See’st thou this object, Kent? 

r Tfee bodies Goneril and Regan are bt'Oiight in. 
Kent. Alack, why thus ? 

Edm. Yet Edmund was belov'd ; 

The one the other poison’d for my sake. 

And after slew herself. ^ 

* For ever. 


Alb. Even so. — Cover their faces. 

Edm. 1 pant for life : — Some good I mean to do. 
Despite of mine own nature. Quickly send, — 

Be brief in it, — to the castle, for my writ 
Is on ilie life of Lear, and on Cordelia : — 

Nay, send in time. 

Alb. Run, run, O, run— 

Edg. To who, my lord ? — Who has the office ? 
send 

Thy token of reprieve. 

Edm. Well ilionght on ; take my sword, 

Give It the cajituin. 

Alb. Haste thee, for thy life. [ Exit Edgar. 
Edm. He hath commission from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prison, and 
I’o lay the blame upon her own despair. 

That she fordid* herself. 

Alb. The gods defend her ! Bear him hence 
awhile. [Edmund u, borne off. 

Enter Lear, with Cordelia dead in his arms ; 
Edgar, Officer, and others. 

Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howl ! — O, you are men 
of stones ; 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 
That heaven’s vault should crack : — O, she is gone 
for ever ! — 

I know when one is dead, and wdien one lives ; 

She’s dead as earth ; — Lend me a looking glass ; 

Jf that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 

Why, then she lives. 

Kent. Is this the promis’d endf ? 

Eilg. Or image of that horror ? 

Alb. I'all, and ceasej ! 

Ltar. Tins feather stirs ; she lives ! if it be so. 

It is a chance that does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 

Kent. O my good master ! [^Kneeling. 

Lear. Pr’ythee, away. 

Edg. ’Tis noble Kent, your friend. 

Lear. A plague upon you, murderers, traitors 
all ! 

I might have sav’d her ; now she’s gone for ever ! — 
Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little. Ila ! 

What is’t thou say’st ? — Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in woman : — 

1 kill’d the slave that was a hanging thee. 

Off. 'Tis true, my lords, he did. 

Lear. Did 1 not, fellow? 

I have seen the day, with my good biting faul- 
chion 

I would have made them skip : I am old now, 

And these same cros^s spoil me. — Who are you? 
Mine eyes are none o’the best; — I’ll tell you straight. 

Kent. If fortune brag of tw'O she lov’d and hated. 
One of them we behold. 

L*>ar. This is a dull sight : Are you not Kent ? 
Kent. The same ; 

Your servant Kent : Where is your servant Caius ? 
Lear. He’s a good fellow, I can tell you that; 

* Destroyed herself. 

t The end of the world, or the horrible circumstances 
preceding it * 

t i. e. Die } Albany speaks to Lear. 
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He'll strike, and quickly too: — He's dead and 
rotten. 

No, my trood lord ; I am the very man I — 
Xear. 1 '11 see that straight. 

JTcrtr. 'J’hat from your first of difference and 
decay. 

Have follow’d your sad steps. 

Xeur. You are welcome hither. 

Ac/?/. Nor no luati else ; all’s cheerless, dark, 
and deadly. — 

Your eldest daughters have fore-doom *d themselves, 
And desperately are dead. 

Xfar. Ay, so I think. 

j-l/d. He knows not what he says ; and vain it is 
That we present us to him. 

Very bootless"^. 

Enter an Officer, 

Off. Edmund is dead, ir.y lord. 

Alb. Thai’s but a tritle here. — 

You lords, and noble friends know our intent. 

What comfort to this great decayf may come. 

Shall be applied : for us, we will resign. 

During the life of this old majesty, 

To him our absolute power : — You, to your rights ; 

\_To lufgar and Kent. 

With bootj, and such addition§ as your honours 
Have more than merited : — All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservings. — O, see, see ! 

Xear. And my poor fooljj is hang’d ! No, no, no 
life : • 

W'hy should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life. 

And thou no breath at all ? O, thou \> ilt come no 
more, 

Never, never, never, never, never ! — 

Pray you, undo this button : Thank you, sir. — 

13o you see this ? — Look on her, — look, — her lips, — 
Look tliere, look there ! — dies. 

Edg. lie faints ! — My lord, my lord, — 

Kent. Break, heart ; I pr’ylhee, break I 
Edg. Look up, my lord. 

Ktnt. \ex not his ghost: O, let him passf ! he 
hates him, 

Tliat would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

Edg. O, he is gone indeed. 

Kent. The wonder is, he hath endur’d so long : 

He but usurp'd his life. 

Alb, Bear them from hence. — Our present bu- 

sinCAs 

Is general woe. Friends of my soul, you twain 

Kent und Edgar. 

Rule in this realm, and the goAl state sustain. 

Kent. I ha\e a journey, sir, shortly to go ; 

My master calls, and 1 must not say, no. 

Alb, The weight of this sad time we must obey ; 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 

The oldest bath borne most : we, that are young, 

Shall never see so much, nor live so long. 

i^Exeunt, with a dead March. 

• UseleBS. + t. e. Lear, t Benefit. « Titles. 

I Poor fool, in the time ol Bhakspeare was an expresuuu of 
endearment. ^ i>ie. 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 


PERSONS REFRBSJiNTEO. 

Thegeus, duke of Athens. 

Egeus, father to Hcrmia. 

Philostrate, master of the Revels to Theseus. 

Quince, the carpenter. 

Snug, the joiner. 

Bottom, the weaver. 

Flute, the bellows-mender. 

Snout, the tinker. 

Slareeliug, tlic tailor. 

Utppolitta, Queen of the Amazons, betrothed to T 
Hernim, /laughter of Efreus, in love with Lysand' 
Helena, in love with Demetrius. 

Oberon, Kiiip ot the Fairies. 

Titanta, Qiiecn of the Fairies. 

Puck or Buhl n-goodfellow, a Fairy. 

Peus-blosAom, ^ 

Cohteeti, 

Moth, 

M us fa rd-need, 

Pj/raiuus, 

Thtsbe, 

Wall, 

Moonshinf‘, 

Lion, ^ 

Other Fairies attending tlicir Kinp and Queen. 
Attendant*, on Theseu*- and llippoljta. 
Scene, Athens, and a wood not far from it. 


> Fairies. 


k Characters in 
I the Clowns. 


the Interlude performed by 


ACr I . sc IN’E I. 

Athens. A lloom in the Palace of Theseus, 
Enter Theseus, Hippoli/fa, Philostrate, und Attendants. 

Theseus. Now, fair llippolyta, our imp liul hour 
Draws on apace , lour happy days bring in 
Anollier moon ; but, oli, incthmks how slow 
Tills old moon wanes! slie lingers my desires, 

Like to a stcj>-dame, or a dowager. 

Long tvithcTing out a ) 0 »mg man’s revenue. 

Hip. Four days w'lll quickly steep themselves in 
nights ; 

Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 

And then the* moon, like to a silver bow 
New bent in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of onr solemnities. 

The. Go, l*hilo.strfilo, 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments : 

Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth ; 

Turn melunc'holy forth to funerals, 

The pale companion is not for our pomp. — 

[El it Philostrate. 

Hippolyta, I woo’d thee with my sword. 

And won thy love, do.iig thee injuries : 

But I will wed thee in anotlier key. 

With pomp, with triumph*, and with revelling. 

Enter Xgens, Hennia, l^psuuder, und J)emelrim. 
Ege. Happy be 'J'heseus, our renowned duke! 
I'he. Tiianks, good Egeus. What’s the news 
with thee ? 


Ege. Full of vexation c'.ome T, with complaint 
Against my cliild, iny daughter liermia — 

Stand forili, Demetrius; — My noble lord, 

Tliis man hath niy consent to marry her: — 

Stand forth, L^saiider; — and, my gracious duke. 
This hath bewitcli'd the bosom of my cliild : 


* SUows. 
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Thou, thou, Lvsnniler, thou hast given her rhymes. 
And interchang'd love-tokens with my child : 

Thou hast by moon-light at her window sung. 

With feigning voice, versei oF feigning love; 

And stol’n the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds*, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweet-meats ; messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unharden’d youth : 

With cunning hast thou filch’d my daughter’s heart; 
Turn’d her obedience, which is due to me. 

To stubborn harshness. — And, my gracious duke, 

He it so she will not here before your grace 
Consent to marry with Demeirius, 

I beg tho ancient privilege of Athens : 

As she is iriine, I may dispose of her; 

Which shall he either to tliis gentleinaii, 

Or t(» her death ; a«*cording to our law. 

Immediately jiroxided in that case. 

Thi. What say you, IJeriuia? he advis’d, fair 
maid : 

To you >our father should be as a god ; 

One that coin[)os’d your beauties ; >ea, and one 
7\) whom >on are hut as a form iii wax, 

By him impriiit<^d, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 

Demetrius is a wanthy gentleman, 
i/rr. So is l.ysaiuler. 

Tin, jii hiiTi'^elf he is ; 

Rut, m this kind, w'autmg your father’s voice, 

71. other mint be held the vvortliier. 

Jlvr. I would my father look’d hut with mv eyes. 
The, Rather your eyes must with his judgrnenl 
look . 

Her. T do entreat your grace to pardon me. 

I know not by what power 1 am made bold; 

Noi ho'^- it ina\ concern my modesty, 

In .-iucli a presence here, to plead rny thoughts : 

Bui J beseech your grace that [ may know 
I'ht worst that may betal me in this case. 

Iff iefu.se to wed Demetrius. 

T'lc Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 

Thertfore, fair IJerrnia. question your desires. 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
VI’hether, if ^ ou yield not to your father’s choice. 

You can endure the livery of a nun ; 

For aye to be in shady cloister mew’d. 

To live a barren sister all your life, j 

Chanting faint liymns to the cold fruitless moon. | 

Thrice blessed they, that inastt.- so their blood, j 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; ! 

But earthlici' happy is the rose distill'd, ! 

Than that, wJiich, withering on tlie virgin thorif. 
Grows, live-, and dies, in single blessedness. 

Her. So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord. 

Ere I will yield my Virgin patent up 
TJnto his lordship, whose unwished yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 

The. Take time to pause : and, by the next new 
moon, 

(The sealing-day betwixt my love and me. 

For everlasting bond of fellowship,) 

Upon that day either prepare to die, 

* Baubles. 


For disobedience to your father’s will ; 

Or else to wed Demetrius, as he would : 

Or on Diana’s altar to protest, 

For aye, austerity and single life. 

Dern. Relent, sweet Uermia; — And, Lysander, 
yield 

Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

J-'i/s. You have her father’s love, Demetrius; 

Let me have Ilermia’s: do you marry him. 

Scornful Lysander ! true, he hath my love ; 
And what is mine my love shall render him ; 

And she is mine ; and all rny right of her 
I do estate unto Demetrius. 

2.7/5. T am, my lord, as well deriv’d as he, 

As well possess’d ; my love is more than his ; 

My fortunes every way as fairly rank’d. 

If not with vantage, as Demetrius’ ; 

And, which is more than all these boasts can be, 

I am helov'd of beauteous TIerrnia : 

Why should not 1 then prosecute my right? 
Demetrius, I’ll avouch it to his head. 

Made love to Nedar’s daughter, Helena, 

! And won her soul ; and she, sweet lady, dotes, 
Devoutl} dotes, dotes in idolatry. 

Upon this spotted* and inconstant man. 

The. I mii.st confess, that I have heard so much. 
And with Demetrius thought to have spoke thereof; 
But, being over-full of self-affairs, 
iMy mind did lose it. But, Demetrius, come ; 

And come, Egeus ; you shall go with me, 

I have some private schooling for you both. — 

For you, fair Uermia, look you arm yourself 
To fit your fancies to your father’s will ; 

Or else the law of Athens fields yon up 
(\\ Inch by no means we may extenuate) 

To death, or to a vow of single life. — 

Come, my llippolyta. What cheer, iny love? — 
Demetrius, and Egeus, go along : 

1 must employ you in some busine.ss 
Against our nuptial ; and confer with yon 
Of soinelhing nearly that concerns yourselves. 

Ege. With duty and desire we follow you. 

\_E.icunt The.s. Hip. Ege. Dem. and train, 
I,ys. How now, my love. ^ Why is your cheek 
so pale ? 

IIow chance the roses there do fade so fast ? 

Her. Belike, for want of rain ; which I could 
well 

Beteem themf from the tempest of mine eyes. 

Lps. All me ! for aught that ever I could read. 
Could ever hoar by tale or history, 

Tlie course of true love never did run smooth : 

But, either it was diffmeut in blood. 

Her. O cross ! too nigh to be enthrall’d to low' ! 
Lys. Or else misgraffed, in respect of years ; 

Her. O spite ! too old to be engag’d to young ! 
Lps. Or else it stood upon the choice of friends : 
Tier. O hell ! to choose love by another’s eye I 
Lf/s. Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it ; 

Making it niomentanyl as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 

Brief as the lightning in the collied§ night, 

* Wicked, t Give, bestow, t Momentary. S Black. 
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That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth. 
And ere a man hath ])ower to say, — Behold ! 

The jaws of darkness do de\our it up ; 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 

Ha\ [f then true lovers have been ever cross'd. 

It stands as ati edict in destiny ; 

Then lei us teach our trial patience. 

Because it is a customary cross ; 

As due to love, as tlioughts, and dreams, and sighs, 
^Vishes, and tears, poor fancy’s'" followers. 

Ll/s. A good persuasion ; therefore^ heaf me, 
IJermia. 

I have a widow aunt,' a dowafirer 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child : 

From Athens is her house remote seven leagues ; 

And she resiiects me as her only son. 

There, gentle Hermia, may 1 marry thee ; 

And to that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us. If thou lov’st me then. 

Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night ; 

And ill the wood, a league without the town, 

Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 

To do observance to a morn of May, 

There will I slay for thee. 

Her. My good Lysander ! 

I swear to thee, by Cupid’s strongest bow ; 

By bis best arrow with the aolden head ; 

By the simplicity of A'enus* doves ; 

By that which knitteth souls, and prospers loves ; 
And by that fire which burn’d the Carthage queen, 
AVheu the false Trojan under «!ail was seen ; 

By all the \ows that ever men have broke. 

In number moie tlmn ever women spoke ; — 

In that same place thou hast apjioinied me. 
To-morrow truly will I meet wnh thee. 

iys. Keep promise, love ; Look, here comes 
Helena. 

Later Helena. 

Her. God speed fair Helena ! Whither away ? 
Hel. Call you me fair t that fair ayairi unsay. 
Demetrius loves your fair? O happy fair ! 

Your eyes are lode-star^f ; and your tongue’s sweet 
air 

More tuneable than lark to shepherd's ear, 

W hen wheat is sreen, when hawthorn huds appear. 
Sickness is calchinj; ; O, were favour^ so ! 

Your’s would I catch, fair llennia, ere I go ; 

My ear should catch your voice, my eyt >our eye, 
My tongue should catch your longue’s sweet melody. 
Were the world mine. Demetrius being bated. 

The rest I'll give to be to you translated. 

O, teach me how you look ; and with what art 
You sway the motion of Demetrius’ heart. 

Her. I frown upon him, yet he loves me .still. 
Hel. O, that your frowns would teach my smiles 
such .skill! 

Her. I give him curses, yet he gives me love. 
Hel. O, that my prayers could such afl’ection 
move ! 

Her. The more T hate, the more lie follows me. 
Hel, The more I love, the more he hateth me. 
Her. His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine 
* Love’s. t Pole-stars. i Countenance. 


Hel. None, but your beauty. ’Would that fault 
were mine ! ffiice ; 

Her. Take comfort ; he no more shall see my 
Lysander and myself will fly this place. — 

Before the time 1 did Lysander see, 

Seem’d Athens as a paradise to me : 

0 then, what graces in iny love do dw'ell, 

That he hath turn’d a heaven unto liell ! 

Li/h. Helen, to you our minds we w'ill unfold ; 
To-niorrow'-night when Pluube doth behold 
Her silver visaue in the wat’ry ulass. 

Decking with lupiul pearl the bladcd grass, 

(A time that lovers' flights doth .still conceal,) 
Thvoiioh Athens’ gates huvij we devis'd to steal. 

Her. And in the wood, where often vou and I 
Upon faint primrose bed.s weie wont to lie, 

Kmptyin.; oiir bosoms of their '’ounst'l sweet, 

Tliere my Lssander and m\ self shall mret : 

And them e, from Athens, turn away our eves 
To seek new friends and stranger companies. 
Farewell, sweet play tel 1 ovv ; ])ray thou for us. 

And good hick grant thee ihy Demetrius ! 

Kee]j word, Lysander: wc must starve onr sight 
From lover’s food, till morrow detp midniL’ht. 

[^hlut Hirw. 

hi/K. I will, my Herniia. — Ih lena, adieu : 

As you oil him, Demetrius dote on 5 on ! 

[ 7’hif L f/s. 

lie/. How happy some, o’er other some eaii be ! 
Throuyli Athens J am thought a" fan a*, she. 

Ihit vljut of that i Demetrius thinks not sq , 

He will not know what all but la. do know. 

And us he errs, doting on Ilermia's eves. 

So I, admiring of his qualities. 

Things base and vile, holding no quantity. 

Love can transpose to form and di_:iit\ . 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 
And therefore is vvinsed (Aipid ))ulntcd blind ; 

Nor bath love’s mind of anj judjmnent taste; 

\\ mgs, ami no eves, figure unheedy haste : 

And the relore is love said to la.* a child, 

Because in choice he is so oft beguil’d. 

As waggish boys m game iheiiiselves forswear, 

So the boy love is perjur’d every where : 

For ere Deinetnu-s look’d on Herniia's eyne^. 

He hail’d down oaths, that he was oidv rnmi* ; 

And when tins iiud some heat from IltMinui felt. 

So he dissolv’d, and showers of oaths did melt. 

1 will go tell him of fair ilerrnia's flight: 

Then to the wood will he, to-morrow night, 

Pursue her; and foi this intelligence 

If I have thanks, it i'* a dear expence : 

But herein mean 1 to enrich iny pain. 

To have a siglit thither, and back again. [E.aV. 

SCENE II. 

The same. A liuom in a Cottage. 

Enter Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, Quince, and 
Starveling. 

Quin. Is all our company here? 

Bot. You were best to call them generally, man 
by man, according to the scrip. 

* Eyes. 
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Qmn, Here is the scroll of every man's name, 
which is thought fit, Ihroupli all Athens, to play 
in our interlude before the duke and duchess, on his 
wedding-day at night. 

Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what the 
play treats on ; then read the names of the^ actors ; 
and so grow to a point. 

Quin. Marry, our play is — Tlie most lamentable 
comedy, and most cruel death of Pyramus and 
Thisby. 

Bot. A very good piece of work, 1 assure you, 
and a merry. — Now, good Peter Quince, call forth 
your actors by the scroll : Masters, spread your- 
selves. 

Q///W. Answer, as I call you. — Nick liottom, ! 
the weaver. 

Bot. Ready: Name what part I am for, and 
procu'd. 

Q/o//. Yon, Nick Bottom, are set down for 
Pvr.iuuis. 

' B)Oi. What is Pyrumu< ? a lover, or a tyrant? 

Quiu. A lover, that kills himself most gallantly 
for love. 

Bot. Thai vmII ir^k some tears in the true per- 
lonniiig of It : 11 1 do it, let the aiidiejice look to | 
tlieir eyes: 1 will mou* .storms, I will condole in 1 
<OMO measure. To the re^t : — Yet mv chief hu- 
iiiGiir is for a tyrant : 1 could play J-acles rarely, or 
ii )iiri to tr er u cat in, to make all split. 

“ The racing rocks, 

W itli sliuerinu shocks, 

Shall break the locks 
Of vrison-'jates : 

And Pliil'biis' car 
Shall shine from far. 

And make i iid mar 
'I’he ioolish fates.” 

Till'' w"is Idftv! - -Now name the rest of the players. — 
Tills, 1' l’>clet' vein, a tyrant’s vein ; a lover is more 
condoling. 

Qi-io Francis Flute, the bellovvs-mender. 

B/o. Here, Peter Qiiiiut*. 

Qi.uL. You iiiiiM lake F'lisby on you. 

>'/a. What is Tliisby ? a wandering knight ? 

Qtini. It « the lady that Pyramus must love. 

Na>, faith, lei .ne not play a woman; I 
have a beard coming. 

Quin. Thai’s all one; you shall play it in a 
maviv, and you may speak as small us you will, 

Bot. An I may hide my fiu'e, let me jilayThisby 
too : I'll speak in a monstrous little voire ; — ^lliisne, 
Thisne — Ah, Pyramus, my lover dear; ihy Thisby 
dear ! and lady dear ! 

Quin. No, no; you must play Pyramus; and 
Flute, you Thisby. 

Bot. VV'ell, proceed. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, you must play Thisby 's 
mother, — Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. You, Pyramus’s father ; myself, Thisby's 
father ;— Snug, the joiner, you, the lion's part 
and, 1 hope, here is a play fitted. 


Snug, Have you the lion’s part written? pray 
you, if it be, give it me, for I am slow of study. 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing 
but roaring. 

Bot. I^tme play the lion too ; 1 will roar, that I 
will do any man's heart good to hear me ; I will roar, 
that I will make the duke say, Let liim i*oar again, 
Let him roar again. 

Quin. An you should do it too terribly, you 
would fright the duchess and the ladies, that they 
would shriek ; and that w'ere enougli lo hang us all. 

All, That would hang us every iiiolher's son. 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you should 
fright the ladie*^ out of their wits, they would hav'e no 
more discretion but to hang us ; but 1 will aggravate 
my voice sq, that 1 will roar you as gently as any 
sucking dove ; 1 will roar you an tvvere any night- 
ingale. 

Quin, ^'oii can play no part but Pyramus ; for 
Pyramus a sweet-faced man; a jiroper man, as 
one shall see in a summer’s day ; a most lovely, 
genilenian-like man ; therefore you must needs play 
Pyramus. 

Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard 
were 1 best to play it in ? 

Qmn. Why, vvliut you will. 

Bot. 1 will dischai’ge it in either your straw- 
coloured beard, your orange-tawny beard, your pur- 
ple-in-gram beard, or your French-crown -colour 
beaid, your perfei’t yellow. 

Qnin. Some of your French crowns have no liair 
at all, and then you will play bare-faced. — But, 
masters, here are your parts ; and 1 am to entreat 
you, request you and desire you, to con them by to- 
morrow night ; and meet me in the palace wood, a 
mile without the town, by moon-light ; there will we 
rehearse ; Ibi if we meet in the city, vve shall be dog’d 
with company, and our devic.s known. In the mean 
time 1 will draw a bill of properties’^, such as our 
play wants. 1 pray you, fail me not. 

Boj. \\c will meet; and there we may rehearse 
more obscenely^, and courageously. Take pains ; be 
perfect : adieu. 

Quin. At the duke's oak vve meet. 

But. Enough ; Hold, or cut bow-strings-f. 

* \^Exeunt. 

ACT ir. SCENE I. 

A Wood near Athms. 

* 

Enter ii Fairtf at one door., and Buck at another. 

Puck. How now, spirit ! whither wander you ? 

Fai. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough briar, 

Over park, over pale, 

Tliorough flood, thorough fire, 

T do wander every where. 

Swifter than the moones sphere ; 

And 1 serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbsj upon the green : 

The cowslips tall her pen«sioneps be ; 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 

* Articles required in performing a play, 
t At ail events. t Circles. 
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Tliose be rubies, fairy favours, 

In ihose freckles live tlieir savours : 

I must go seek some dew drops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 

Farewell, thou lob’^ of spirits, I’ll begone; 

Our queen atid all her elves come here anon. 

Tiie king doth keep his revels here to- 

niglit ; 

Take hml the queen come not within his sight. 

For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 

Bet au>e that she, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy, stol’n from an Indian king; 

She never had so sweet a changeling ; 

And jealous Oberon would ha\e llie child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forest w’ild : 

But she, perlbrce, withholds the loved boy. 

Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy. 
And now they never meet in grove, or green. 

By fountain dear, or spangled star-light sheen. 

But they do squaref ; that all their ehes, for fear, 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 

Fat. Either I mistake your shape and making 
quite, 

Or el?*e you are that shrewd and knavish sprite, 
Call’d Robin Good-fellow' ; are jon not he, 

That fright the maidens of the villagery ; 

Skim milk ; and sometimes labour in the quern J;, 
And bootless make tlie breatliless Iioii-ewile churn; 
And sometime nude the drink to hear no barm§ ; 
Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their hann ? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 

You do their work, and they shall ha\e good luck: 
Are not you he ? 

Pack." Tlioii speak ’st ariijht : 

I am that merry wanderer of the iiiulit. 

I jest to Oberon, and make him simlc, 

AVIien I a fat and bean-fed horse liciuile, 

Keighint: in likeness of a filly foal : 

And sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl. 

In very likeness of a roasted crabjl : 

And, when«^he drinks, against her lips I bob, 

And on her willier’d dew-lap p.our the ale. 

The wisest aunt, lelbngthe saddeM tale, 

Sometime for three-foot stool misiaktiii me : 

Then slipt 1 from her bum, down topples she, 

And tailor cries, and tails into a cou-h ; 

And then the whole quire liold their hips, and Ioffe ; 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was ne\er wasted there. — 

But room, Faery, here comes Oberon. 

Fai. And here my mistress : — ’VVould that he 
were gone ! 

SCILNE II. 

Enter Oberon, at one door, tuith his train, and 
Titania, at another, with hers. 

Obe. Ill met by moon-light, proud Titania. 

Tiia. W hat, jealous Oberon i — I'airy, skip hence ; 
I have forsworn his bed and company. 

Obe. Tarry, rash wanton ; am not I thy lord ? 
Tita. Tlien I must be thy lady. But £ know 

♦ A fprm of contempt. t Quarrel. J Mai. 

f Yeast. il apple. 


When thou hast stol'n away from feiry land, 

And in the shape of Corin sat all day, 

Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here. 

Come from the fartliest steep of India ? 

But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 

Your buskin’d mistress, and your warrior love, 

To Theseus must be wedded ; and you come 
To cive their bed joy and prosperity. 

Obe. How caiist thou thus, for shame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with llippolyta. 

Knowing: I know thy love to Theseus ? 

Did.st thou not lead him through the glimmering 
iiiuht 

From Perigenia, whom he ravished ? 

And make him with fair /Kgle break his faith, 

W nil Anudne, and Anliopa i 

Tita. These are tlio forgeries of jealousy : 

And never, since the middle summer's spring, 

Met we on hill, in dale, foiest, or mead, 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 

Or on the beached margent of the sea. 

To dance our ringlets to the whi>tling wind, 

But with thy brawls lliou bast disturb’d our sport. 
Therefore the winds, pil>nig to us in vain, 

As in revenue, have suck’d up from the sea 
Contagious fogs ; whicli iallmg in the land, 

Mt'\e e\ery pelting* rnennade so proud, 

Thai they ha\e overborne their contiiientsf : 

I'he <'\ hath therefore stretch’d las yoke in vain, 

The plouglimaii lo<t his sweat ; and the green corn 
Hath iolt<Mi, ere his youth attain’d a heard ; 

Tlie fold stands empty in the drowned held, 

And crows are fatted w’itli the murrain flock ; 

The nine men’s morri'^J is fill’d up with mud : 

And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 

For lack of tread, are undislingiiishable ; 

The luiinan mortals w'anl their winter here ; 

No night is DOW' with iiymn or carol blest:— 
Therefore the moon, the govcme.ss of floods. 

Pale Ml her anger, washes all the air, 

Thai rlienniatick diseases do ubound : 

And thnrougli this dislemperature, we see 
The seasons alter : hoary -litaded frosts 
Fall in the tiesh lap of the crimson rose; 

And an old Hyenis’ chin, and icy crowm. 

An odorous clnqilet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set. The spring, the summer, 
The (:hilditig§ autumn, angry winter, change 
Tlieir wonted liveries ; and the ’mazed world, 

By their incrcase||, now knows not which is which: 
And this same progeny of e\ ils comes 
From our debate, fioni our dissension ; 

We are their jiarents and original. 

Obe. Do you amend it thc'ii ; it lies in you : 

Why should Titania cross her Otooii ? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy, 

To be my henchmanf. 

TUa. bet your heart at rest, 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 

* Petty. t Banks which contain them. 
t A v;nmc played by boys. 
i Pregnant or productive, 
b Produce. % Page. 
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His mother was a vot’ress of my order : 

And, in the spiced Indian air, by night, 

Full oflen hath she gossip’d by my side ; 

And sat with me on Neptune's yellow sands. 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood ; 

When we have laugli'd to see the sails conceive. 

And grow big-bellied, with the wanton wind ; 

Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait, 
(Following her womb, then rich with my young 
’squire,) 

Would imitate ; and sail upon tlie land. 

To fetch me trifles, and return again. 

As from a voyage, rich with merchandize. 

Rut she, being mortal, of that boy did die ; 

And, for ber sal^c, i do rear up her boy ; 

And, for h^r sake, I will not part with him. 

OV. How long within this wood intend yon 
stay ? 

Tita. Perchance, till after Theseus’ wedding-day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round. 

And see our moonlight revels, go w'itli us ; 

If not, shun me, and 1 will spare \our haunts. 

Ohe. Give me that boy, and 1 will uo with thee. 
Tita. Not for lliy kingdom. — Fairies, away ; 
e shall chide downright, if I longer slay. 

\_Kxt:niit Tilaiiin, and he?' train. 
Ohc. Well, go tliy way : thou slialt not from this 
grove, 

Till I torment thee for this injury. — 

Yxy gentle Puc k, come hither. I'liou remember’st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 

And lieavd a mermaid, on a dol])hln'^ back, 

F tiering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the de sea grew civil at her song ; 

And certain stars shot madly from their s]>nercs. 

To hcai the sea -maid's miisick. 

Pncu . 1 remember. 

Obe. That very time I saw, (but thou could ’st 
not,) 

Flying between the cold moon and earth, 

(’upid all arm'd ; a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by tlie west ; 

And loos’d bis love-shalt smartly from his bow. 

As it should pierce a hundred lliousand hearts : 

Rut I might see young Cupid’s hery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the wut’jy moon ; 
And the imperial voi’ress passed on. 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free-. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell ; 

It fell upon a little western flower, — 

Before, milk-white ; now purple with love's w^onnd, — 
And maidens call it, love-in-idieiicss. 

Fetch me that flower : the herb 1 sliow'd thee once : 
The juice of it on sleeping eye-lids laid. 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

Fetch me ^is herb : and be thou here again, 

Eietlie leviathan can swim a league. 

Puck, 1 11 put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. \Exit Fuck. 

Obe. Having once this juice, 

Pll watch Titania when she is asleep. 

And drop the liquor of it in her eyes : 

* Exempt from love. 


The next thing then she waking loqks upon, 

(Be It on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull. 

On meddling monkey, or on busy ape,) 

She shall pursue it with the soul of love. 

And ere I take this charm off from her sight, 

(As 1 can take it with another herb,) 

I’ll make her render up her page to me. 

But who comes here? I am invisible; 

And I will over-hear their conference. 

Enter Demetrius. Helena following him. 

Dem. I lo\e thee not, therefore pursue me not. 
Where Lysander, and fair liermia ? 

The one I'll slay, the other slayetli me. 

Thou told’st me, they were siol’n into this wood, 

And here am I , and wood^ within this wood, 

Because I cannot meet with liermia. 

Henee, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

HcL You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant; 
But yet you draw not iron, for my huart 
Is true a.> .steel. Leave you your power to draw. 
And I shall have no power to follow yon. 

Dem. Do I entice you ? Do I speak you fair? 
Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 
Tell you — I do not, nor 1 cannot love you ? 

Uel. And even for that do f love you the more. 
I am yonr spaniel ; and, Demetrius, 

The more you beat me, I will fawn on you ; 

I'se me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, 
Neglec't me, lose me ; only give me leave. 

Unworthy as 1 am, to fullovv you. 

V\ hat woracr place can I beg in your love, 

( Viid yet a place of high respect with me,) 

Than to bo used as you use your dog ? 

Dem. Tempt not too much tlie hatred of my 
spirit ; 

Fori am sick, when I do look on thee. 

Hel. And I am sick, when I look not on you. 
J)em. Yon do impeachf your modesty too much. 
To leave the city, and commit yourself 
Into die Inmds of one that loves y'ou not ; 

To trust the opportunity of night, 

And the ill counsel of a desert place, 

With the ncli worth of your virginity^ 

Hel. Your virtue is my ])rivilege for that. 

Ii is not night, when 1 do see your face. 

Therefore 1 think I am not in the night : 

Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company; 

For you, in my resjiect, are all the world ; 

Then how can it be said, 1 am alone, 

When all the world is here to look on me ? 

Dem. 1 11 run from thee, and Iiide me in the 
brakes, 

And leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. 

Hel. The wildest hath not sucli a heart as you. 
Run when you will, the story shall be chang’d ; 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds tlie chase ; 

The dove pursues the griffin ; the mild hind 
Makes speed to catch the tiger. Bootless speed ! 
When cowardice pursues, and valour flies. 

Dem. I will not stay tliy questions ; let me go: 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
But 1 shall do thee mischief in tlie wood. 

Jiel. Ay, -in the temple, in tlie town, the field, 

* Mad, raving. t Brin? in question. 
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You do me mischiefs Fye, Demetrius ! 

Your \vron«[s do set a scandal on my sex ; 

We cannot fi^lu for love, as iiien may do ; 

We should be uoo’d, and \>ere not made to woo. 

I’ll follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 

To die upon*' the hand 1 lo\e so well. 

l^Kvemit Dein. and Hcl. 
Obe. Fare thee well, nyiii])h : ere he do leave 
this grove, 

Thou sliuit fly him, and he shall seek thy love. — 
jRi-niler Pnch. 

Hast thou the flower there / Welcome, wanderer. 

Puck. Ay, there u is. 

Olh\ 1 pray thee, give it me. 

I know a bank wheieon tlie wild thyme blow's, 

AN liere ox-lipsf and the nodding violet grows ; j 

Quite over-canopied with lushj woodbine, | 

A\ iih sweet musk -roses, and with eglantine ; | 

There sleeps Titania, some time of the mg lit. 

Lull'd in these flowers with dance^ mid delight ; , 

And there the snake throws her enarneird skm, l 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : I 

And with the juice of this I’ll streak her eves, ' 

And make her full of liateful fantasie'!. , 

Take thou some of it, and seek througli tins grove ; i 
A sweet Athenian lady is in love 
With a disdainful youth : mioiiU his eves ; 

But do it, when the next thing he espies I 

May be the ladv. Tliou siialt kno.v the man ' 

By the Athenian garments he hath on 
Effect it with some care; that he may piove * 

More fond on lur, than she upon her love : 

And look thou meet me en^ the ti\»{ cock crovv. 

Puck, Fear not, my loro, your seivani ‘'hall do 
so. \_Eitunt. ! 

SCLNE tJJ. j 

Another pm t nj' the Wood, j 

Enter TUuniu., ivith lur t.'uin. ! 

Titn. Come, now a ionndel§, and a fuirv .song ; 
Then, for the thini pmt of a minute, hi net : 

Some, to kill canker^ m the lnu^k-lo^e Irnds ; 

Some, v'ai with rt'.tr-mi<;e{l for their leathern 
wings. 

To make my small elv-.s coals ; and some, keep 
bar-k ‘ : 

The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and 
wonders ^ i 

At our qu iint synrits. Sing me now asleep ; 

Then to your offices, and let me rest. 

SOXG. 

Fai, You spotted snakes, with double tongue, 
Thorny hedge-hogs, be not seen ; 

Newts^^, and bliiid-vvorinst-|-, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen : 

Chorus. Philomel, with melody. 

Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 

Lulla, liilla, lullaby ; lulla, lulia, lullaby: 

Never liarm, nor spell nor charm, i 

♦ By. t The irreater cowslip. t '^’^ijrarous. I 
i A land of dance/ i Bats. ** lults, I 

tt Slow-worms. I 


Come oiir lovely lady nigh ; 

So, good night, with lullaby. 

2 Fai, AA'eaving spiders, come not here ; 

Hence, you long-legg'd spinners, hence ; 
Beetles black, approach not near; 

Worm, nor snail, do no offence. 

('horns. Philomel, witli melody, &c. 

1 Fai. Hence, away ; now all is well : 

One, aloof, stand sentinel. 

[ Ercunt Fairies, Titania sleeps. 

Enter Oberon, 

Obe. Wliat thou scest, when thou dost wake, 

[Sfjimzts the Jloirer on Tiiatiui s cpc-lids. 
Do it for thy true love lake ; 
lx)\e, ami laiiiii.ish for !ll^ sake ; 

He It ounce", or ca!, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with liustled hair, 

In thy eye liiat s'niill ap}>ear 
W hen thou vvak’si, it h ihy dear ; 

Wake, when some vile tlimg is near. [_Ej:it, 

Enter 1 of sunder and Ilermia, 

Ll/s. Fair love, you fumt with wandering in the 
wood ; 

And to speak trotli, I have forgot our way ; 

We’ll rest us, llermisi, if you think it good. 

And tarry for the comfort ol the (lay. 

her. Be it so, Lysaiider : find you out a bed. 

For 1 upon tins bank will rest my bead. 

Jojs. One turf shall serve as pillow for us both ; 
One heait, one lieil, two bo>onis, and one troth. 

her. Nav, good J.ysandei ; for my sake, my dear, 
Lie fmtlier oH* vet, do not be so near. 

L//N. O, take liie ‘'en.>e, swcfit, of my innocence; 
Lovt takes the meaning, in love’s conference. 

1 mean, that my lieart unto yours is knit ; 

So that hut one heart we can make of it : 

Two bosoms mtCTciiamcd with an oath ; 

So then, two bosoms, and a single troth. 

Then, by your side no bed-room me deny ; 

For, lying so, ilermia, I do not lie. 

Her. Lysaiider riddles very prettily : — 

Now much l)eslirevv my inanneis and my pride, 

It IJerinia meant to say, Lysaiider bed. 

But, irenlle fnend, for lovi* and courtesy 
Lie further ofl'; in lniman modesty 
Such separation, as, may well be said. 

Becomes a virtuous baclielor and a maid : 

So far be distant ; and good night, .sweet friend ; . 

Thy love ne’er alter, till thy sweet life end ! 

Lys. Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, say I ; 
And then end life, wlieii 1 end loyalty ! 

Here is my bed. Sleep give thee all his rest ! 

Her, VVith half tliat wish the wisher's eyes be 
press'd i [ They sleep. 

Enter Pack. 

Puck, Through the fore.st have I gone^ 

But Athenian found 1 none, 

On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower’.s force in stimug love. 

* The small ti^r. 
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Night and silence 1 who is here ? 

Weeds of Athens he doth wear : 

This is he, my master said, 

Despised the Athenian maid ? 

And here the maiden, sleeping sound, 

On the dank and dirty ground. 

Pretty soul ! she durst not lie 
Near this lack-love, kill courtesy. 

Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 

All the power this charm doth owe^ : 

VVlien thou wiik’st, let love forbid 
Sleep his seal on thy eye-lid. 

So awake, wlieri I am gone ; 

For 1 must now to Oberon. [Eiii. 

Tenter' Demetrlua and Helena, running. 

HcL Stay, though thou kill me, s'xeel l)emetrin.s. 
Dt//#, I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me 
thus. 

Hef. O, wilt thou darkhngt leave me * do not so. 
Jhnt. Stay, on thy ])eril; I alone will go. 

[El it Dtnitfrius^ 

TicL O, 1 am out of breath in this fond chase ! 
Th'j more my prayer the less* r is in\ urace. 
llapp> K llemiia, wheresoe’er she lies; 

For .sho halli blessed and altractne eyes. 

How came her eye.s so biiglit t Not witli salt tears : 

It so, mye')es are oftener wash’d than hers. 

N'l, no, 1 am as ugly as a hear ; 

For beasts that meet me, run away for Ic.ir : 
Th^relore, no mar', el, thong Ji Derrietrms 
Do, as a monster, fly my ])resence thu'*. 

V. hat wicked aiui disseinblmg glass of mine 
Made me compare with lleriiini’s .sphery eyne? — 
Itiit wht i'.. tiere * — Lysander! on the gro’ind ! 

Dead 't or asleep? I see no blood, no wound; — 
L}saiu;cr, if you live, good .sir, awake. 

Ei/s. And run througli tire 1 will, for thy sweet 
sake. LTlV/Ai/i^'. 

Transparent Helena ; Nature here shows an, 

Thai through thy bosom makes me see tby heart. 

H here i** Demetrius ' O, how fit a word 
Is that vile name to perish on my sword ! 

llfl. Do not say so, '.ander ; say not so : 

What though he love your llerniia J-.onl, what 
though ' 

Yet llermia still loves you; then be content. 

Lys, Content witli lltTinia t No : 1 do repent 
The tedious minutes 1 witii her ha^e spent. 

Not IJerniia, but Helena 1 love: 

W ho will not change a raven for a dove ? 

The will of man is by his reason sway’il ; 

And reason says you are the worthier maid. 

Things growing are not ripe until their season : 

So J, being young, till now ripe not to reason ; 

And touching now the point of human skill, 

Reason becomes the inarslial to my will. 

Anil leads me to your eyes ; where 1 o’erlook 
Lose’s stories written in love’s richest book. 

Hel. Wherefore was I to this keen mockery 
bom ? 

When, at your hands, did I deserve this scorn ? 

Is’t not enough, is’t not enough, young man, 

That I did never, no, nor never can, 

* Possess. t In the dark. 


Deserve a sweet look from Demeto^s* eye, 

Dut yon must flout my insufficiency? 

Good troth, you do me wrong, good sooth, you do, 

In such di.sdainful manner me to woo. 

Hut fare you well ; perforce I must confess, 

I thought you lord of more true gentleness. 

O, that a lady, of one man refus’d, 

Should, of another, therefore be abus’d ! [^Erit. 
Ll/s. She sees not llermia ! — lierinia, sleep thou 
there ; 

And never may’st thou come L\ sander near ! 

For, as a surfeit of trie sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings ; 

Or, as the heTesle^, that men do leave. 

Are hated most of those they did deceive ; 

So thou, my surfeit, and my heresy. 

Of all be hated ; but llie most of me ! 

And ail my powers, address your love and might, 

'i'o honour Helen, and lo be lier knight ! [^Elxif, 
Hi I. Help rue, Lysander, help me! 

do thy best. 

To [duck this crawling serpent from my breast ! 

All me, for pity ! -\*. hat a dream w’as here? 

J.v sunder, look, how I di; ijuake with fear: 
Melhonglit a .seipent eat my heart away. 

And ''ou satsmihng at his cruel prey ; — 

LvsandcT! what, ninov’d ? Lysander! lord ! 

\\ liiit, out of hearing ? gone ^ no MUind. no word? 
Alack, where are you ^ speak, an if yon hear ; 

Sp.-ak, of all loves'* ; I swoon almost with fear. 

Nu ' tlieiil well perceive you are no! nigli ; 

Father death, or you, I’ll find immediately. [ErtV. 

ACT iir. scr.NL I. 

T/ie satne. The Queen of Eairies hj/ing asleep. 
Enter Qnina , Snag^ Boftorn, Flute, Siwut, 
and Starveling. 

Bnf. Are w’e all niei'^ 

Qntn. Pat, pat; and here’s a marvellous conveni- 
ent place for our rehearsal. This green plot shall be 
our stage, this hawthorn brake our lyringhouse; and 
we will do It m action, as we will do it before tlie 
duke. 

Bat. Peter Quince, — 

Qnin. W lait sa}’st thou, bully Bottom ? 

Bat, There are things in this comedy of Pyramus 
and Tliisbv, that will never please. First, Pyramus 
must dvaw^ a sword to kill himself ; which the ladies 
cannot abide. How answer you that ? 

Snout. l’»y’rlakmt, a parlousj fear. 

Star. 1 believe, we must heave the killing out, 
when all is done. 

Bot. Not a whit; 1 have a device to make all 
well. H'rite me a prologue ; and let the prologue 
seem to say, we will do no harm with our swords ; 
and that Fj ramus is not killed indeed : and, for the 
more better assurance, tell tliem, that I Pyramus am 
not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver. This will put 
them out of fear. 

Quin. Well, we will have such a prologue; and 
it shall be written in eight and six.— 

* By all that is dear, t By our ladykin. t Dangerous. 
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Boe, No, naalfe it two more ; let it be written in 
eight and ei^ht. 

Snout, ^^’ill not tl»e ladies be afeard of the lion ? 

Star. I fear it, I promise yo\i. 

Bat, Masters, you oiiglil to consider with your- 
selves : to bring in, God shield us ! a lion among 
ladies, is a most dreadl'ul thing; for there is not a 
more fear/ul’^ wild-fowl than your lion, living ; and 
we ought to look to it. 

Snout. Therefore, another prologue must tell, he 
is not a lion. 

Bot, Nay, you must name his name, and half his 
face must be seen through the lion’s neck ; and he 
himself must speak through, saying thus, or to the 
same defect, — Ladies, or fair ladies, I would wish 
you, or, 1 would request you, or, 1 would entreat 
you, not to fear, not to tremble : my life for yours. 
If you think 1 come hither as a lion, it were ])ity of my 
life. No, I am no such thing ; I am a man as other 
men are : — and there, indeed, let him name his name ; 
and tell them plainly, he is Snug the joiner. 

Quin, Well, it shall be so. But there is two 
bard things ; that is, to bring the inoon-linht imo a 
chamber : For you know, Pyramus and Thi^by meet 
by moon-light. 

Snug. Doth the moon shine that night we play 

our play ? 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar ! look in the alma- 
nack ; find out moon-shine, find out moon-shine. 

Quin. Yes, it doth shine that night. 

Bot. Why, then you may leave a rnscment of 
the great chamber window, where we i>lay, open; 
and the moon may shine in at the casement. 

Quin. Aye ; or else one must come in with a bu'<ti 
of thorns and a Ian thorn, and say, he comes to dis- 
figure, or to present, the person of moon-shine. 
Tlien, there is another thing : we must have a wall in 
the great chamber; for Pyramus and Thisby, says 
the story, did talk tlirough the chinks of a wall. 

Snug. You never can bring in a wall. — What 
say you, Bottom ? 

Bot. Some man or other must present wall ; and 
let him have some plaster, or some iome, or some 
rough-cast about him, to signify wall ; or let him hold 
his fingers thus, and through that cranny shall Pyra- 
mus and Thisby whisper. 

Quin. If that may be, then all is well. Come 
sit down, every mother’s son, and rehearse your parts, 
Pyramus, you begin ; when you have spoken your 
speech, enter into that brake and so every one ac- 
cording to his cue. 

Enter Puck behind. 

Puck, What hempen, home-spill IS have we swag- 
gering here, 

So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? 

What, a play toward ? I’ll be an auditor ? 

An actor too, perhaps, if 1 see cause. 

Qtdn, Speak, Pyramus : — Thisby, stand forth. 

Pyr, Thisby, the flowers of odious savours 
sweet, — 

Qmn, Odours, odours. 

Pyr. odours savours sweet : 

* Teirible. 


So doth thy breath, my dearest Thisby dear. — 
But, hark, a voice ! slay thou but here a while. 

And by and b\e I will to thee appear. [JEnV. 
Puck, A stranger Pyramus than e’er play’d here ! 

[^Aside. — Exit. 

21ns. Must I speak now ? 

Quin. Ay, marry, must you : for you must un- 
derstand, he goes but to see a noise that lie heard, 
and is to come again. |_hue, 

This. Most radiant Pyramus, most lily-white of 
Of colour like the red rose on triumphant brier, 
Most brisky Juvenal*, and eke most lovely Jew, 

As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire. 
I’ll meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny’s tomb. 

Quin. Ninvis* tomb, man. Why you must not 
speak that } et ; that you answer to Pyramus : you 
speak all your part at once, cuesf and all. — Pyra- 
mus enter ; your cue is past ; it is, never tire. 

Ki'-enUr Puck, and Bottom trilh on asi>\ head. 
Tins. O, — As true as truest horse, that yet would 
never tire. 

Pifv. If 1 were fair, Thisby, I were only thine. — 
Qiun. O monstrous ! O strange ! we are haunted. 
Pray, mastei’s ! fly, masters ! help ! 

[_Eveunt Clowns, 
Puck. I’ll folloiv you, I’ll lead >ou about a 
round. 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, 
throuirli brier; 

Sometime a horse I’ll be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, somcLime a fire ; 

And Jieigli, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 
Like hor-se, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 

\_Ejif, 

Boi. W by do they run away ? this is a knavery 
of them, to make me afeard. 

liC’-enter Snout. 

Snout. O Bottom, thou art changed ! what do I 
see on thee ? 

Bol. W hat do you see ? you see an ass’s head of 
your own ; do you ? 

Be-enter Quince, 

/ Quin, Bless thee, Bottom ! bless thee ! tlioii art 
tntnslated. \^ExU, 

Bot. I sec ilieir knavery? this is to make an ass 
of me ; to fright me, if they could. But I will not 
stir from tins place, do what they can. I will walk 
up and down here, and 1 will sing, that they shall 
hear I am not afraid. 

The ousel-cock, so black of hue, 
ith urange-tawney bill, 

The throstle w ilh his note so true, 

The wren with little quill ; 

Tita. What angel wakes me fi’om ray flowery 
her! ? ^Waking. 

Bot. The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 

I’he plum-song cuckoo gray, 

Whose note full many a man doth mark, 

And dares not answer, nay ; — 

• Young man. 

t The last words of the preceding speech, which serve as a 
bint to him who is tu speak next. 
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for, indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish a 
bird ? who would give a bird the lie, though he cry, 
cuckoo, never so ? 

Tila. I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again ; 
Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note, 

So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 

And thy fair virtue's force perforce doth move me. 
On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee. 

'Bot, Methinks, mistress, you should have little 
reason for that. And yet, to say the truth, reason 
and love keep little company together now-a-days : 
the more the pity, that some honest neighbours will 
not make them friends. Nay, I cun gleek* upon 
occasion . 

Tiia. Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 

Bot. Not so, neither : but if I had wit enough to 
get out of this wood, I have enough to serve mine 
own turn. 

Tita. Out of this wood do not desire to go ; 

Thou shah remain here, whether thou wilt or no, 

I am a spirit of no common rale ; 

The summer still doth tend upon my state, 

And I do love thee: therefore, go with me ; 

I’ll give thee fairies to attend on thee; 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep ; 

And sing, while thou on pressed flowers dost sleep : 
Ar.d I will purge thy mortal grossness so, 

Th.il thou shall like an airy s()irit go. — 

Pt as-blossom ! Cobweb! Moth! and Mustard-seed! 

Enter four Fairies. 

1 Fau Ready. 

2 Fai, And I. 

3 Fai. -^nd 1. 

4 Fai. here shall we go? 

Tita Be kind and courtecus to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes ; 

Iced him with apricocks and dewberriesf, 

With purple grapes, green figs,tmd mulberries; 
riie Imncy bags steal from the humble-bees, 

And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 

And light them at the flery ulow'-w'orm*s eyes. 

To have my love to bed, and to arise ; 

And pluck the vvings from painted butterflies, 

To fan the mo m-beams from his sleeping eyes ; 

Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

1 Fai. Hail, mortal ! 

2 Fai. Hail ! 

3 Fai. Hail ! 

4 Fai. Hail ! 

Bot. I cry your worships mercy, heartily. — I 
beseech, youi worship’s name ? 

Cob. Cobweb. 

Bot. I shall desire you of more acquaintance, 
good master Cobweb. If 1 cut my finger, I shall 
make bold with you. — Your name, honest gentleman ? 
Feaji. Peas-blossom. 

Bol. 1 pray you, commend me to mistress 
Squashy, your mother, and to master Peascod, your 
father. Good master Peas-blossom, I shall de.sire 
you of more acquaintance too.— —Your name, 1 be- 
seech you, sir? 

* Joke. t Gooseberries. 

t A cg?«a<A is an immature peascod. 


Mus. Miistard-sced. Y 

Bot. Good master Mustard-seed, T know your 
patience well ; that same cowardly, giant-like ox-beef 
hath devoured many a gentleman of your bouse. I 
promise you, your kindred hath made my eyes water 
ere now. I desire you more acquaintance, good mas- 
ter Mustard-seed. 

Tita. Come, wait upon him I lead him to my 
bovver. 

The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye ; . 
And when she weeps, weeps every Httle flower, 
Luinenting some enforced chastity. 

Tie up my love’s tongue, bring him silently. 

• [^Elxeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Another part of the Wood. 

Enter O heron. 

Obe. I wonder, if Titania be awak’d ; 

Tlicn, what it was that next came in her eye, 

Which she must dote on in extremity. 

Enter Puck. 

Here comes my messenger. — IIow now, mad spirit ? 
W hat night-rule"^ now about this haunted grove ? 

Puck. My mistress with a monster is in love. 

Near to her close and consecrated bower, 

While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 

A crew of patchesf rude mechanicals, 

That work for bread upon Athenian stalls, 

W'ere met together to rehearse a play. 

Intended ibr great Theseus' nuptial day. 

The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sorlj. 

Who Py ramus presented, in their sport 
Forsook his scene, and entered in a brake : 

When I diu him at this advantage take,- 
All ass’s nowli I fixed on liis liead ; 

Anon, his ’J'hisbc must be answered, 

And forth my miinick|| comes. When they him spy. 
As wild geese that tlie creeping fowler eye, 

Or russel-pated choughs, many in sort. 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 

Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky ; 

So, at his sight, away his fellows fly : 

And, at our stamp, here o’er and o’er one falls ; 

He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 

Their sense, thus weak, lost with their fears, thus 
strong. 

Made senseless things begin to do them wrong : 

For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 

Some, sleeves ; some, hats ; from yielders all things 
catch, 

I led them on in this distracted fear, 

And left sweet Py ramus translated there : 

When in that moment (so it came to pass), 

Titania wak’d, and straightway lov’d an ass. 

Obe. This falls out better than 1 could devise. 

But hast thou yet latch'dil the Athenian’s eyes 
With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do? 

Puck. 1 took him sleeping, — tliat is finish’d 
too, — 

* Revelry. + Simple fellows. 

t Stupid company. I Head. ii Actor. 

^ Or letched, licked over. 
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And the Athenian woman by his side : Puck. Then fate o’er-rules ; that, one man liold- 

That, when he wak'd, of force she must be ey’d. ini? troth. 


Enter Demetrius and Hermia. 

Obe. Stand close ; this is the same Athenian. 
Fuck. This is the woman, but not this the man. 
Dem. O, why rebuke you him that loves you so ? 
Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 

ncr. Now 1 but chide, but 1 should use thee 
worse ; 

For thou, I fear, hast given me cause to curse, 

If thou hast slain Lysander in his sleep, 

Beins; o'er shoes in blood, plunge in the deep, 

And kill me too. , 

The sun was not so true unto the day, 

As he to me. Would he have stol’n away 
From sleeping Hermia ? I’ll believe as soon. 

This whole earth may be bor’d ; and* that the moon 
May through the centre creep, and so displease 
Her brother’s noon-tide with the Antipodes. 

It cannot be, but thou hast murder’d him ; 

So should a murderer look ; so dead, so grim. 

Dem. So should the murder’d look ; and so 
should I, 

Pierc’d through the heart with your stern cruelty : 

Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 

As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere. 

Her. What’s this to my Lysander ? V\ here is he ? 
Ah , good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me } 

Dem, 1 had rather cive his carcase to my hound'?. 
Her. Out, dog ! out, cur ! thou driv’st me past 
the bounds 

Of maiden’s patience. Hast thou slain him then ? 
Henceforth be never number’d amon'g men ! 

0 ! once tell true, tell true, even for my sake ; 

Durst thou have look’d upon him, being awake, 

And hast thou kill’d him sleeping ? O brave touch!* 
Could not a worm, an adder, do so much ; 

An adder did it ; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

Dem. You spend your passion on a mispris’d f 
mood : 

1 am not guilty of Lysander’s blood ; 

Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 

Her. I pray thee, tell me then that he is well. 
Dem. And if 1 could, what should 1 get there- 
fore ? 

Her. A privilege, never to see me more. — 

And from thy hated presence part I so : 

See me no more, whether he be dead or no. [Exit. 

Dem. There is no followinor her in this fterce vein : 
Here, therefore, for a while 1 will remain. 

So sorrow’s heaviness doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe ; 
Which now, in some slight measure it will pay. 

If for his tender here I make some slay. 

£Lies dofvn. 

Obe. What hast thou done ? thou hast mistaken 
quite. 

And laid the love-juice on some true-love's sight : 

Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 

Some true-love turn’d, and not a false turn’d true. 


A million fail, confoundinsc oath on oath. 

Obe. About the wood go swifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find : 

Ail funcy-sick* she is, and pale of cheerf- 
W itli sighs of love, that cost the fresh blood dear : 

By some illusion see thou bring her here ; 

I’ll ciiurm his eyes, against she do appear. 

Puck. I go, I go ; look, how I go : 

Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow. [Exit. 
Obe. Flower of this purple die, 

Hit with Cupid’s archery, 

Sink ill apple of his eye ! 

When his love he doth espy. 

Let her shine as rlorioiisly 
As the Venus of tlie sky. — 

\\ hen thou wak’st, if she be by. 

Beg of her for remedy. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Puck. Ca]»tain of our fairy band, 

Helena is here at hand ; 

And the jontli, rnisjouk by me, 

Pleading for a lo\er's fee ; 

Shfdl we their fond pimeaiit see ? 

Lord, what fools the^^e mortals be! 

Obe. Stand aside : the noise they make, 
Will cause Demetrius to awake. 

Puck. Then will two at once woo one ; 

That must needs he sport alone ; 

And tliose things do best i>lease me, 

That befiil preposterously. 

Enter Lysander and Helena. 

Lys. Why should you think, that I should woo 
in scorn ? 

S< oni and derision never come in tears : 

Look, wlien 1 \o\v, I weep ; and vows so born, 

111 their nativity aft triilli appears. 

Ho A can these things in me seem scorn to you, 
Beaiing the badge of faith, to prove them true ? 

Hit. You do advance your cunning more and 
more. 

hen truth kills truth, O devilish holy fray ! 
These vov\s are llermia’s. Will you give her o’er ? 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing 
weigh : 

Y'our vows, to her and me, pul in two scales. 

Will even weigh ; anil both as light as tales. 

Lys. 1 had nojudgMcnt, when to her I swore. 
liel. Nor none, in my mind, now you give her 
o’er. 

J,ys. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 
Dern. [fnvukirifr.j (J Helen, goddess, nymph, 
perfect divine ! 

To what, my love, shall T compare thine eyne? 
Crystal is muddy. O, how ripe in show 
’J’hy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow. 

That pure ronaeal’d white, higli Taurus’ snow, 
Fann’d with the ea.slern wind, turns to a crow, 
When thou hold’st up thy hand : O lei me kiss 
This princess of pure white, this seal of bliss ! 


* Stroke, exploit. 


t Mistaken. 


Love- sick. 


t Conntenance. 
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Hel, O spite ! O hell ! I see you nil are bent 
To set against me, for your merriment. 

If you were civil, and knew courtesy, 

You would not do me tlius much injury. 

Can you not hate me, as I know you do. 

But you must join, in souls% to mock me too? 

If you were men, as men you are in show, 

You would not use a gentle lady so ; 

To vow, and swear, and snperpraise my parts, 

When, 1 am sure, you hate me with your hearts. 

You both arc rivals, and love Ucrmiaj 
And now both rivals, to mock Helena : 

A trim exploit, a manly enlerprize. 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes, 

W’ith your derision ! none, of noble sortf, 

\Voulfl so offend a virgin ; and extort 
A poor sotd’s putience, all to make you sport. 

Lys, You are unkind, Demetrius; be not so ; 

For you love Ilermia; this, you know, I know: 

And here, with all eood will, with all my heait, 

111 l!erniia*s love I yield you up my ])art; 

And yours of Helena to me becpieath, 

W liom 1 do love, and will do to my <lcatli. 

Hi'l. Nc\er did mockers waste more idle breath. 
Dan, Lvsander, keep thy Ilermia ; I will none : ! 
If e’er I Icv’d her, all that love is gone. j 

Mv heart with her but, as guest wise, sojourn'd ; j 
And now to Helen is it home return’d, j 

Tli» re to remain. 

L^/s, Helen, it is not so. 

J)ew. Disparage not tlic fuitli thou dost not 
know’, 

J.est, to thy peril, thou abv it dearj;. — 

i.ook, where thy love comes; yonder is tlr' dear. 

Enter Her niu. 

Her. Dark night, that from the eye his function 
takes. 

The ear more quick of apprehension makes ; 

AVherein it doth im])air the seeing sense, 

It pa)S tlie hearing double recompense: — 

Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found : 

Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy sound, 

Bat why unkindly didst thou leave me so ? 

Ll/s. WIi^ should he stay, whom love doth press 
to go ? 

Her. What love could press Lysander from my 
side? 

Lys. Lysander's love, that would not let him 
bide. 

Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes§ and eyes of light. 

Why seek'st thou me? could not this make thee 
know, 

The hate I bare thee made me leave thee so ? 

Iferw You speak not as you think ; it cannot be. 
Hel. Lo, she is one of this confederacy ! 

Now I perceive they have conjoin'd, all three, 

To fashion this false sport in spite of me. 

Injurious Hermia! most ungrateful maid ! 

Have you conspir’d, have you with these contriv’d 
To bait me with this foul derision ? 

Is all the counsel that we two have shar’d, 

* Heartily. t Degree, t Pay dearly tor it. § Circles. 




The sisters* vows, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us, — O, and is all forgot? 

All school-days' friendship, childhood innocence? 
We, Ilermia, like two artificial^ gods, 

Have with our neelds f created both one flower. 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 

Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet a union in partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 

Two of tlie first, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. 

And will you rent our ancient love asunder. 

To join with men in scorning your ])oor friend? 

It is not friendly, 'lis not maidenly : 

Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it; 

Tliougli 1 alone do feel the injury. 

Her. 1 am amazed at your passionate words: 

I scorn yon not ; it seems that you scorn me. 

HiL Have you not set Lvsander, as in scorn, 

To follow me, and praise my eyes and face ? 

And made your other love, Demetrius, 

(\\ ho even but now did spurn me with his foot,) 

'I’o call me goddess, nymph, divine, and rare, 
Preciou>, celestial? \Fherefore speaks he this 
'I'o lier he hates ( and wherefore doth Lysander 
J>eny >our love, so rich within his soul, 

And tender me, forsooth, affection ; 

But by your setting on, by your consent ? 

What though I be not so in grace as you. 

So hung upon with love, so fortunate ; 

But miserable most, to love unlov’d ? 

TJiis you should pity, rather than despise. 

Her. 1 understand not what you mean by this. 
Hel. Ay, do, persever, counterfeit sad looks, 
Make inowst upon me when I turn my back ; 

Wink at each other ; hold the sweet jest up: 

This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 

If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 

You would not make me such an argument. 

But, fare ye well : 'tis partly mine own fault: 

Which death, or absence, soon shall remedy. 

Lys. Stay, gentle Helena ; hear my excuse ; 

My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena! 

Hel. O excellent! 

Her. Sweet, do not scorn her so. 

Dem. If she cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lys. Thou canst compel no more than she en- 
treat ; 

Tliy threats have no more strength, than her weak 
prayers. — 

Helen, 1 love thee ; by my life I do : 

I swear by that which I will lose for thee, 

To prove him false, that says 1 love thee not. 

Deni. I say, I love thee more than he can do. 
Lys. If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. 
Dem. Quick, come, — 

Her. Lysander, whereto tends all this ? 

Lys. Away,- you Ethiop ! 

* IngoDlous. t Needles. 


t Mouths— wry faces. 
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Dem, No, no, sir : — he will 
Seem to break loose ; take on, as you would follow ; 
Bui yet come not. You are a tame man, go ? 

Lys. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr : vile thing, 
let loose ; 

OrT will shake thee from me like a serpent. 

Her. Why are you grown so rude '! what cliange 
is this, 

Sweet love ? 

Lj/s. Thy love ? out, tawny Tartar, out ! 

Out," loathed medicine ! hated potion, hence ! 

Her. Do you not jest ’ 

Hel. Yes, 'sooth : and so do you. 

Ll/s. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 
Dem. I would, 1 had your bond ; for, I perceive, 
A weak bond holds you ; I’ll not trust your word. 
Ll/s. What should I hurt her, strike her, kill 
her dead? 

Although 1 hate her, I'll not harm her so. 

Her. What, can )ou do me greater harm, than 
hate ? 

Hate me ! wherefore ? O me ! what news, my love ? 
Am nut 1 llennia? Aienoiyou L)sanderl? 

1 am as fair now as 1 was eiewhile. 

Since night \ oil lov'd me ; yet since night you left 
me : 

IVhy, then \oii left me, — O, the gods forbid ! — 

In ea^lC^t shall I say ? 

L^s. Ay, by is'N life ; 

And never did desiie u see thee more. 

Therefore, be out of liope, of (juestion, doubt, 

Be certain nothing truer ; 'lis no jest, 

That I do hate thee, and loie Helena. 

Her. O me ! you juguler ! you canker-blossom’* I 
You tliief of love! what have jou come by night, 

And stol'n my love's heart from him ? 

IleL Fine, i’fuilii I 

Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, 

No touch of bashfulness ? hat, will you tear 
Impatient answ'ers from my gentle tongue ? 

Fie, fie ! you counterfeit, you puppet you ! 

Her. Puppet ! why so ? Ay, that way goes the 
game. 

Now I perceive that she hath made compare 
Betveen our statures, she hath urg'd her height; 

And with her personage, her tall personage, 

Her height, forsooth, she hath prevail’d with him. — 
And are you grown so high in his esteem, 

Because I am so dwarfish, and so low ? 

How low am I, thou painted maypole ? speak ; 

How low am 1 ? I am not yet so low. 

But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 

HeL 1 pray you, though you mock me, gen- 
tlemen, 

Let her not hurt me : I was never curstf ; 

I have no gift at all in shrewishness : 

1 am a right maid for my cowardice : 

Let her not strike me. You, perhaps, may think, 
Because she's something lower than myself, 

That I can match lier. 

Her. Lower! hark, again. 

He/, Good Hermia, do not be so bitter with me, 

* A worm that preys on buds of flowers, 
t Shrewish or miscluevons. 


I evermore did love you, Hermia, 

Did ever keep your counsel, never wrong’d you ; 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 

I told him of your stealth unto this wood : 

He follow'd you ; for love, I follow’d him. 

But he hath chid me hence : and threaten'd me 
To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too : 

And now, so you will let me quiet go, 

To Athens will 1 bear my folly back, 

And follow you no further. Let me go : 

You see how simple and how fond* 1 am. 

Her. ^Vhy, get }ou gone. Who is’l that hinders 
>ou? 

Hcl. A foolish heart, that T leave here behind. 
Her. What! with Lysander? 

Hel. With Demetrius. 

Lys. Be not afraid; she shall not harm thee, 
Helena. 

Dem. No, sir ; she shall not, though you take 
her part. 

1/(7. O, when she's angry, she is keen and 
shrewd : 

She w-as a vixen, when she went to school ; 

And, thouuh she be but little, she is fierce. 

Her. Little again ? nothing but low and little? — 
Why will you suffer her to flout me thus? 

Let me come to her. 

Lys. Get jou gone, you dwarf ; 

Yon minimus, of hind’nug knot-grassf made ! 

You bead, }ou acorn. 

Dem. You are too officious. 

In her behalf tliat scorns your services : 

Let her alone ; speak not of IJelena ; 

Take not her part : for if thou dost intendj. 

Never so little show' of love to her, 

Thou shall aby it. 

Lj/s, Now .she holds me not ; 

Now follow if thou dar'st, to try whose right, 

Or thine or mine, is most in Helena. 

Dem. Follow ? nay. I’ll go with thee, cheek by 
jole. \_J£.c€unt Lys. and Dem. 

Her. You, mistress, all this coil is 'long of you : 
Nay, go not back. 

Hd. I will not trust you, I ; 

Nor longer stay in your curst company. 

Your hands, than mine, are quicker for a fray ; 

My legs are longer though, to run away. 

Her. I am amaz'd and know not what to say. 

[EnV, pursuing Helena. 
Ohe. This is thy negligence : still thou mistak'st, 
Or else commit'st thy knaveries wilfully. 

Fm'k. Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook. 
Did not you tell me, I should know themau 
By the Athenian garments he had on ? 

And so far blameless proves rny enterprize. 

That 1 have 'nointed an Athenian's eyes : 

And so far am I glad it so did sort §, 

As thi^tiheir jangling 1 esteem a sport. 

Obe. Thou seest, these lovers seek a place to 
fight: 

Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night ; 

* Foolish. 

t Antiently knot-grrass was believed to prevent the growth 
of children. 


t Pretend. 


i Happen. 
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Tie starry welkin cover thou anon 
Witli drooping fog, as black as Acheron : 

And lead lliese testy rivals so astray, 

As one come not within another’s way. 

Like to Lvsander sometime frame tliy tongue, 

Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong ; 

And sometime rail thou like Demetrius : 

And from eacli other look thou lead them thus, 

Till o’er ilieir brows death-counterfeiting sleep 
Willi leaden legs and batty wings doth creep ; 

Then crush this herb into Lvsander’s eye ; 

Whose liquor hath this virtuous property* * . 

To take fioiii thence all error with his might, 

And make his eye-bnlU roll with wonted siglit. 

When they next wake, all this derision 
Shall seem a. dream, and fruitless vision ; 

And back to Alliens shall the lovers wcndf 
Willi league whose dale till deatli shall never end. 
Whiles 1 in this affair do thee employ, 
ril to my queen, and beg her Indian boy ; 

And then 1 will her charmed eye release 
From monster’s view, and all things shall be peace. 
Puck, My Fairy lord, this must be done with 
haste : 

For night’s swift dragons rut the clouds full fast, 

And yonder shines Aurora’s harbincer ; 

At whose approach, gliosts, waudeiiug here and 
there, 

Troop home to church-yards : damned spirits all, 
Tliat in cross-ways and floods ha\e burial, 

Already to tl.Jir wormy beds are gone; 

I’or tear lest day should look their shames upon, 
They w'ilfully themselves exile from liglit, 

And must toi aye consort with black -brow’d night. 

Obe. But we are spirits of another sort ; 

I with the Morning’s Love"! have oft made sport ; 
And, like a forester, the graves may tread, 

Even till the eastern gate, all liery red, 

Opomuti; on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 

Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams. 

But, iiotwiihstanding, haste; make no delay : 

W'e may effect this business yet ere day. 

[Exit Oberon. 

Puck. Up and down, up and down, 

1 w! 1 lead them up and down : 

I am fear’d in field and town ; 

Goblin, lead them up and down. 

Here comes one. 

Enter Lysanuer. 

Lys. Where art thou, proud Demetrius ? speak 
thou now. 

Puck. Here villain ; drawn and ready. Where 
art thou ^ 

Lys. I will be with thee straight. 

Puck. Follow me then 
To plainer ground. 

^Exit Lys. as following the^ice. 
Enter Demetrius, 

Dem. Lysander! speak again. 

Tliou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled ? 

* Medicinal efficacy. t Ck>. 

t Cephaliis, the paramour of Aurora. 


Speak. In some bush ? Where dost thou hide thy 
head ? 

Puck. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the 
stars, 

Telling the bushes that thou look’st for wars. 

And wilt not come ? Come, recreant ; come, thou 
child ; 

ril whip thee with a rod. He is defil’d, 

That draws a sword on thee. 

Dem. Yea ; art thou there ? 
puck. Follow my voice ; we’ll try no manhood 
here. \_Exeunt. 

Re-enter Lysander. 

Lys. He goes before me, and still dares me on; 
When I come where lie calls, then he is gone. 

The villain is much lighter heel’d than 1 : 

I follow’d last, but faster he did fly ; 

That fallen am I in dark uneven way, 

And here will rest me. Come thou gentle day * 

[Lies down. 

For if but once thou show me thy gray light, 

I’ll find Demetrius, and revenge this spite, [S/ceps. 

Re-enter Puck und Demetrius. 

Puck. I Jo, ho I ho, ho I Coward, why com’st 
thou not ? 

Dem. Abide me, if thou dar’st; for well I wot, 
Thou nmn’st before me, shifting every place ; 

And dar’st not stand, nor look me in the face. 

Where art thou ? 

Puck. Come hither ; I am here. 

Dem. Nay, then thou mock’st me. Thou shalt 
buy this dear. 

If ever 1 thy face by day-light see : 

Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth me 
To measure out my length on this cold bed. — 

By day’s approach look to be visited. 

[Lies down and sleeps. 
Enter Helena. 

Ilel. O weary night, O long and tedious night, 
Abate thy hours ; shine, comforts, from the east ; 
That 1 may back to Athens by day-light. 

From these that my poor company detest : — 

And, sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye, 
Steal me awhile from mine ovmi company. [Sleeps, 
Puck. Yet but three ? Come one more ; 

Two of both kinds make up four. 

Here she comes, curst and sad : — 

Cupid is a knavish lad, 

Tims to make poor females mad. 

Enter Hermia. 

Her. Never so weary, never so in woe. 

Bedabbled with the dew, and tom with briers; 

I can no further crawl, no further go ; 

My legs can keep no pace with my desires. 

Here will I rest me, till the break of day. 

Heavens shield Lysander, if they mean a fray ! 

[Lies dawn. 

Puck. On the ground 
Sleep sound : 

I'll apply 
To your eye. 

Gentle lover, rem^y. 

[Squeezing the juice on LysandeEs eye. 
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When llioii vvak'st, 

Thou tak’st 
True delight 
In the sight 

Of thy former lady's eye : 

And the country proverb known, 

That eveiy man should lake his own, 

111 your waking shall be shown : 

Jack shall have Jill ; 

Nought shall go ill ; 

The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be 
well. 

[Exit Puck, — Dem, llel. 4c- deep. 

ACT IV. sci:ne I. 

The same. 

Enter Titaniu and Bottom, Fairies attending ; 

Ohenm behind unseen. 

Tita. Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed. 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy*. 

And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 

And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 

Bot. Where’s Peas-blossoin ? 

Peas. Ready. 

Bot. Scratch my head, Peas-blossom . — Where's 
monsieur Cobweb ? . 

Cob. Ready. 

Bot. Monsieur Cobweb ; good monsieur, get 
your weapons in your hand, and kill me a redhip|)etl 
humble-bee on the top of a thistle ; and, good mon- 
sieur, bring me the lioney-bag. Do not fret your- 
self loo much in the action, monsieur; and, good 
monsieur, have a care the honey-bag break not ; 1 
would be loath to have you overflown with a honey- 
bag, signior. — here's monsieur Mustard-seed t 

Must. Ready. 

Bot. Give me your neiff, monsieur ]Mu«!tard-seed. 
Pray you, leave your courtesy, good monsieur. 

Must. What’s your will t 

Bot. Nothing, good monsieur, but to help 
ca Valero Cobweb to scratch. I must to the barber’s, 
monsieur ; for, methinks, I am marvellous hairy 
about the fac:e ; and I am such a tender ass, if my 
hair do but tickle me, 1 must scratch. 

Tila. \\ hat, wilt thou hear some musick, my 
sweet love ? 

Bot. 1 liave a reasonable good ear in musick : 
let us have the tongs and the bones. 

Tita. Or, say, sweet love, what thou desir’st to 
eat. 

Bot. Truly, a peck of provender ; I could munch 
your good dry oats. Methinks, I have a great desire 
to a bottle of hay : good^ hay, sweet hay, hath no 
fellow. 

T'ita. I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Bot, I had rather have a handful, or two, of dried 
peas. But, I pray you, let none of your people stir 
me ; I have an exposition of sleep come upon me. 

Tita. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my 
arms. 

Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away. 

t Fist. 


So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle, 

Gently entwist, — the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky Angers of the elm. 

O, how 1 love thee ! how I dote on thee ! 

[ They sleep. 

Oberon advances. Enter Puck. 

Obe. IVelcome, good Robin. See’st thou this 
sweet sight ? 

Her dotage now I do begin to pity. 

For meeting her of late, behind the wood, 

Seeking sweet savours for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her, and fall out with her ; 

For she his hairy temples then had rounded 
\\ ilh coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 

And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flowrets’ eyes. 

Like tears, that did their own disgrace bewail. 

\\ hen 1 had, at iii> pleasure, taunted her, 

And she, in mild tenn^, h'ecg’d my patience, 

I then dill aA of her her chungelmg child ; 

Inch straight she gave me, and her fairy sent 
To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 

And now 1 hu\etlie boy, 1 will undo 
This lialeful imperfection of her eyes. 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed scalp 
From ofi the head of this Athenian sw'ain ; 

That he awaking when tlie other do. 

May all to Athens back again repair ; 

And think no more of this night’s accidents, 

But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 

But hrst 1 will release the fairy queen. 

Be, as thou wust wont to be ; 

[ Touching her eyes with an herbm 
See, as thou wasi wont to see : 

Dian’s bud o'er Cupid’s flower 
Hath such force and blessed power. 

Now, iny Titania ; wake you, my sweet queen. 

Tita. My Oberon ! what visions havep seen I 
Melhougbl, 1 was enamour’d of an ass. a 
Obe. There lies your love. ^ 

Tita. llow^ came these things to pass ? 

O, how mine eyes do loath his visage now ! 

Obe. Silence, a while. — Robin, take off this 
head. — 

Titania, musick call : and strike more dead 
Than common s1eej>, of all these live the sense. 

Tita. Musick, ho ! musick : such as cliaimeth 
sleep. 

Puck. Now, when thou wak’st, with thine own 
fool's eyes peep. 

Obe. Sound, musick. [Still musick.^ Come, my 
queen, take hands with me, 

And roeV the ground whereon these sleepers be. 

Now thou and I are new in amity ; 

Ani^ willj to-morrow midnight, solemnly, 

Dance in Duke ’J’heseus’ house triumphantly, 

And bless it to all fair jiosterity ; 

There shall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 

Puck. Fairy king, attend, and mark ; 

I do hear the morning lark. 

Obe. Then, my queen, in silence sad, 


* stroke. 
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Trip we after the night’s shade ; 

We the globe can compass soon, 

Swifter Uian the wand’ring moon. 

TUa, Come, iny lord ; and in our (light. 
Tell me how it came this night. 

That I sleeping here was found. 

With tliese mortals, on the ground. [Exeunt. 

[Homs sound within. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyla, Egeus, and train. 

The. Go one of you, find out the forester j — 

For now our observation is perform'd : 

And since we have the vaward^ of the day. 

My love shall hear the rnusick of my hounds. — 
Uncouple in the western valley ; go ; 

Despatch, I say, and find the forester. — 

We will, fair queen, up to the mountain’s top. 

And ir.urk the musical confusion 
01 iiouiids and echo in conjunction. 

lltp. I was with Hercules, and Cadmus, once, 

W hen in a wooil of Crete they bay’d the bear 
\\ itli hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Such callant chiding ; for, besides the groves, 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem’d all one mutual cry : 1 never heard 
So niusical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

The. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan 
kind, 

So fiew'di , so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
('r,.ok-knee’d, and dew-lap’d like Thes.salian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells. 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor clieer’d with horn, 

Tn Crete ir Sparta, nor in Thessaly ; 

Judge, when you hear. — Hut, soft; what nymphs are 
these ? 

Egt'. i\Iy lord, this is my daughter here asleep ! 
And tiii-s, Lysmuler ; this Demetriui is; 

I'his Helena, old Nedar’s Helena: 

I wonder of their being here together. 

The. No doubt, they rose up early, to observe 
The rite of May ; and, hearing our intent, 

Caine here ir grace of our solemnity. — 

But, speak, Egeus ; is not this the day 
That llermin should give answer of her choice ? 

Egc. It is, my lord. 

The. Go, bid the huntsmen wake them with 
llieir horns. 

Hoi’ns, and shout within. Demetrius., Li/.sander, 
Uermitt, and Helena, wake and start up. 

The. Good-morrow, friends. Saint Valentine is 
past ; 

Begin these wood-birds but to couple now ? 

L^s. Pardon, my lord. 

[He and the rest kneel to Theseus. 
The. I pray you all, stand up. 

I I now you are two rival enemies ; 

How comes this gentle concord in the world. 

That hatred is so far from jealousy. 

To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 

Lys. My lord, I shall reply amazedly, 

* Forepart. 

t The flews are the lar^e chaps of a hound. 


Half 'sleep, half waking. But as yet, I swear, 

I cannot truly say how I came here : 

But, as 1 think, (for truly would I speak, — 

And now I do bethink me, so it is ;) 

1 came with Hermia hither : our intent 

Was to be gone from Athens, where we might be 

W^ithout the peril of the Athenian law. 

Ege. Enough, enough, my lord ; you have 
enough : 

I beg the law, the law, upon his head. — 

They would have stol’n away, they would, De- 
metrius, 

Thereby to have defeated you and me : 

You, of your wife ; and me of iny consent; 

Of my consent that she should be your wife. 

Denu My lord, fair Helen told me of their stealth. 
Of this their purpose hither, to this wood ; 

And 1 in fury hither followed them ; 

Fair Helena in fancy'^ following me. 

But, my good lord, I wot not by what power, 

(But by some power it is,) my love to Henuia, 
Melted as doth the snow, seems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gawdj*, 

W Inch in my childhood I did dote upon : 

And nil the faith, the virtue of my heart, 

The object, and the pleasure of mine eye. 

Is only Helena. I’o her, my lord, 

Was 1 betroth’d ere I saw Hermia : 

But, like in sickness, did I loath this food: 

But, as in health, come to my natural taste, 

Now do 1 wish it, love it, long for it. 

And will for evermore be true to it. 

The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met : 

Of this discourse we more will hear anon. — 

Egeus, I w ill overbear your will ; • 

l"or in the temple, by and by with us. 

These couples shall eternally be knit, 

And, for the morning now is something worn. 

Our purpos’d hunting shall be set aside. — 

Away, with us, to Athens. Three and three, 

We’ll hold a feast in great solemnity. — 

Come, llippolyla. 

[Ercunt The. Hip. Ege. and train. 
Dent. Tliese things seem small, and undisiin- 
guishable, 

Like far-ofl* mountains turned into clouds. 

Her. Melhinks, 1 see these things with parted 
eye, 

When every thing seems double. 

Uel. So rnelbinks; 

And 1 have found Demetrius like a jewel. 

Mine own, and not mine own. 

Dem. It seems to me. 

That yet we sleep, we dream. — Do not you think. 
The duke was here, and bid us follow him ? 

Her. Yea ; and my fatlier. 

Hel. And liippolyta. 

Lys. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 
jbem. Why then, we are awake: let's follow 
him ; 

And, by the way, let us recount our dreams. 

[Exeunt* 

• Love. t Toy. 
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As they go out. Bottom awakes. 

Bot. When my cue comes, call me, and 1 will 
answer : — my next is, most fair Pyrainus. — Hey, 
ho ! — Peter Quince ! Flute, the bellows-mender ! 
Snout, the tinker! Starveling! God’s my life! 
stolen hence, and left me asleep ! I have had a most 
rare vision. I have had a dream, — past the wit of 
man to say what dream it was. Man is but an ass, 
if he go about to expound this dream. Methought 
I was — there is no man can tell what. Methought 
I was, and methought 1 had, — but man is but a 
atched fool, if he will offer to say what methought 
had. The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of 
man hath not seen ; man’s hand is not able to taste, 
his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, what 
my dream was. I will get Peter Quince to write a 
ballad of this dream : it shall be called Bottom’s 
Dream, because it hath no bottom ; and I will sing 
it in the latter end of a play, before the duke. Per- 
adventure, to make it tlie more gracious, 1 shall sing 
it at her death. 

[Evil. 

SCENE ir. 

Athens. A Room in Quince's House. 

Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 

Qjuin. Have you sent to Bottom’s house ? is he 
come home yet ? 

Star, He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt, he is ' 
transported. 

Flu. If he come not, then the play is marred. It 
goes not forward, doth it ? 

Quin. It is not possible : you have not a man in 
all Athene able to discharge Pyramus, but he. 

Flu. No ; he hath simply the best wit of any 
handycraft man in Athens. 

Quin. Yea, and the best person too : and he is a 
very paramour, for a sweet voice. 

Flu. You must say, paragon ; a paramour is, 
God bless us, a thing of nought. 

Enter Snug. 

Snug. Masters, the duke is coming from the 
temple, and there is two or three lords and ladies 
more married ; if our sport had gone forward, we 
had all been made men. 

Flu. O sweet bully Bottom ! Thus hath he lost 
sixpence a-day during his life ; he could not have 
’scaped sixpence a-day : an the duke had not given 
him sixpence a-day for playing Pyramus, I’ll be 
bang’d ; he would have deserved it ; sixpence a-day, 
in Pyramus, or nothing. 

Enter Bjjttom. 

Bot. Where are these lads? where are these 
hearts? 

Quin. Bottom ! — O most courageous day ! O 
most happy hour ! 

Bot. Masters, I am to discourse wonders : but 
ask nfe not what ; for, if I tell you, 1 am no true 
Athenian. 1 will tell you every thing, right as it fell 
onU 

Quin. Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 

Bot, Not a word of me. All that 1 will tell you, 


is, tha« the duke hath dined. Get your apparel to- 
gether ; good strings to your beards, new ribbons to 
your pumps ; meet presently at the palace ; every 
man look o'er his part ; for, the short and the long is, 
our play is preferrM. In any case, let Thisby have 
clean linen ; and let not him, that plays the lion, pare 
his nails, for they shall hang out for tlie lion’s claws. 
And, most dear actors, eat no onions, nor garlick, 
for we are to utter sweet breath ; and 1 do not doubt, 
but to hear them say, it is a sweet comedy. No 
more words; away; go, away. \^Exeunt. 

ACT V. SCENE I. 

The same. An Apartment in the Palace of 
Theseus. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta. Philostrate, Lords, 
and Attendants. 

Hip. *Tis strange, my Theseus, that these lovers 
speak of. 

The, IMore strange than true. I never may be- 
lieve 

These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 

Loiers, and madmen, have such seething brains, 

Such >haping fantasies, tliat apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatiek, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact* : 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ; 

’ That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantick, 

'Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt : 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of tilings unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to sliapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination ; 

That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy ; 

Or, ill the night, imagining some fear. 

How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear ? 

Hip. Blit all the story of the night told over, 

And all their minds transfigur’d so together. 

More witnesseth than fancy’s images, 

And grwvs to something of great constancyf ; 

But, howsoever, strange and admirable. 

Enter Lysander, Demetrius, Hermia and Helena. 

The. Here come the lovers, full of joy and 
mirth. — 

Joy, gentle friends! joy, and fresh days of love, 
Accompany your hearts ! 

Lys. More than to us 

Wail on your royal walks, your board, your bed ! 

The. 'Come now ; what masks, what dances shall 
we’ have, 

To w^ar away this long age of three hours. 

Between our after-supper, and bed lime ? 

Where is our usual manager of mirth ? 

What revels are in hand ? Is there no play, 

To ease the anguish of a torturing hour? 

Cali Philostrate. 

* Are made of mere imagination. 


t StabUity. 
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PhiJmt, Here, mighty Theseus. 

The. Say, what abridgment* have you for this 
evening ? 

What mask ? what musick } How shall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with some delight ? 

Plnlost. There is a brieft, how many sports are 
ripe; 

Make choice of which your highness will see first. 

[Giving a paper. 
Tlie. reads.] The battle with the Centaurs, to be 
sung. 

Bp an Athenian eunuch to the harp. 

We’ll none of that : that have 1 told my love, 

III glory of my kinsman Hercules. 

The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 

Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage. 

That is an old device ; and it was play'd 
When I from Thebes came last a conqueror. 

The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas’d in beggary. 

That is some satire, keen, and critical, 

Nv)t sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus, 

And his love, Thisbe : very tragical mirth. 

Merry and tragical ! Tedious and brief! 

Tint is. hot ice, and wonderous strange snow. 

Ilcw shall we find the concord of this discord ? 
thiloit. A play there is my lord, some ten words 
long; 

Inch is as brief as I have known a play ; 

But by ten words, my lord, it is too long ; 

'A'hicJi makes it tedious : for in all the play 
There is r'^t one word apt, one player fitted. 

And tragical, my noble lord, it is ; 

For Pypimus therein doth kill himself. 

H’hich, when I saw rehears’d, 1 must confess, 

]\1 ade mine eyes water ; but more merry tears 
The passion of loud laughter never shed. 

Thii. What are they that do play it ? 

F/ ihsl. Hard-handed men, that work in Athens 
here, 

Whicli never labour’d in their minds till now ; 

And now have toil’d their unbreath’d J memories 
With this same play, against your nuptial. 

The. And we will hear it. 

F/ulost. No, my noble lord. 

It is not for you :.l have heard it over. 

And it is nothing, nothing in the world : 

Unless you can find sport in their intents, 

Extremely stretch’d, and conn’d with cruel pain, 

To do you service. 

The. 1 will hear that play ; 

For never any thing can be amiss, 

W hen simpleness and duty tender it. 

Go, bring them in ; — and take, your places, ladies. 

[Exit Philostrate. 
Hip. 1 love not to see wretchedness o’ercharg’d, 
And duty in his service perishing. 

The. Why, gentle sweet, you shall see no such 
thing. 

. Hip. He says, they can do nothing in this kind. 
The. The kinder we, to give them thanks for 
nothing. 

* Pastime. t Short account. t Unexerdsed. 


Our sport shall be, to take what tb^ mistake : 

And what poor duty cannot do. 

Noble respect takes it in might, not merit. 

Where I have come, great clerks have purposed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 

Where I have seen them shiver and look pale. 

Make periods in the midst of sentences, 

Throttle their practis’d accent in thfflr fears. 

And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off, 

Not paying me a welcome. Trust me, sweet. 

Out of this silence, yet, 1 pick’d a welcome ; 

And in the modesty of fearful duty 
1 read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of sawey and audacious eloquence. 

I^ve, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity, 

In least speak most, to my capacity. 

Enter Philostrate. 

PhiloRt. So please your grace, the prologue is 
addresl*. 

The. Let him approach. [Flourish of trumpets. 
Enter Prologue, 

Prol. If we offend it is with our good will. 

That you should think, we come not to offend, 
But with good-will. To shew our simple skill. 

That is the true beginning of our end. 

Consider then, we come but m despite. 

We do not come as minding to content you, 

Our true intent is. All for your delight, 

We are not here. That you should here repent you, 
The actors are at hand ; and, by their show. 

You shall know all, that you are like to know. 

The. This fellow doth not stand upon points. 

Ll/s. He hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt, 
he knows not the stop. A good moral, iny lord. It 
is not enough to speak, but to speak true. 

Hip. Indeed he hath played on this prologue, like 
a child on a recorder*! ; a sound, but not in govern- 
ment. 

The. II is speech was like a tangled chain ; nothing 
impaired, but all disordered. Who is next? 

Enter Pt/ramus and Thisbe, Wall, Moonshine, and 
Lion, ns in dumb show. 

Prof, “ Gentles, perchance, you wonder at this 
show ; 

But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
This man is Hyraimis, if you would know; 

This beauteous lady Thisby is certain. 

This man, with lime and rough-cast, doth present 
Wall, that vile wall which did these lovers sun- 
der : 

And through wall's chink, poor souls, they are con- 
tent 

To whisper ; at the which let no man wonder. 
This man, with lantern , dog, and busli of thorn, 
Presenteth moon-shine ; for, if you will know. 
By moon-shine did these lovers think no scorn 
To meet at Ninus’ tomb, there, there to woo. 

This grisly beast, which by name lion bight J, 

The trusty, Thisby, coming first by night, 

Did scare away, or rather did affright : 

And, as she her mantle she did fall ; 

* Ready. t A musical instrument. t Called. 
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Which lioa vile with bloody mouth did stain : 

Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth, and tall, 

And hiids his trusty Thisby*s mantle slain : 

Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 

He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breast ; 
And, Thisby tarrying in mulberry shade, 

His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest, 

Let lion, moon-shine, wall, and lovers twain, 

At large discourse, while here they do remain.*’ 
[Rveunt FroU TkisbCy Lion, and Moonshine, 
The. 1 wonder, if the lion be to speak. 

Dem, No wonder, my lord : one lion may, when 
many asses do. 

Wall. In this same interlude, it doth befall, 
That 1, one Snout by name, present a wall : 

And such a wall, as 1 would have you think, 

That had in it a cranny’d hole, or chink, 

Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisby, 

Did whisper often very secretly. 

This loam, this rough-cast, and this stone, doth show 
That 1 am that same wall ; the truth is so : 

And this the cranny is, right and sinister, 

Through which tlie fearful lovers are to wliisper.” 
The. Would you desire lime and hair to speak 
better ? 

Dem. It is the wittiest partition that ever I heard 
discourse, my lord. 

2he. Pyramus draws near the wall ; silence ! 
Enter Fyramus. 

Fyr. O grim-look’d night ! O night with hue 
so black ! 

0 night, which ever art when day is not ! 

O night, O night, alack, alack, alack, 

1 fear my Thisby’s promise is forgot 1 — 

And thou, O wall, O sweet, O lovely wall. 

That stand's! between her father's ground and 
mine; 

Thou wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely wall, 

Show me thy chink, to blink through with mine 
eyne. f Wall holds vp his fingers. 

Thanks, courteous wall. Jove shield thee well for 
this! 

But what see I ? No Thisby do I see. 

O wicked wall, through whom 1 see no bliss ; 

Curst be thy stones for thus deceiving me !” 

The. The wall, methinks, being sensible, should 
curse again. 

Fyr. No, in truth, sir, he should not. Deceh- 
ing me, is Thisby 's cue : she is to enter now, and 1 
am to spy her through the wall. You shall see, it 
will fall pat as 1 told you : — Yonder she comes. 

Enter Thisbe. 

Thism O wall, full often hast thou heard my 
moans. 

For parting my fair Pyramus and me : 

My cherry lips have often kiss’d thy stones ; 

^y stones with lime and hair knit up in thee.” 
Pyr. “Ijec a voice : now will 1 to the chink. 

To spy an 1 can hear my Thisby’s face. 

Thisfcyr 

This. " My love ! thou art my love, I thmk.” 


Fyr. “ Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover's 
grace ; 

And like Limander am I trusty still.” 

This. “ And I .like Helen, till the fates nae kill.” 

Fyr. “ Not Shafelus to Procrus was so true.” 

Ihis. “ As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you.” 

Fyr. O, kiss me through the hole of this vile, 
wall.” 

This, I kiss the wall's hole, not your lips at 
all.” 

Fyr, “ Wilt thou at Ninny’s tomb meet me 
straightway ?” 

This. Tide life, tide death, I come without 
delay.” 

Wall. ‘‘ Thus have I, wall, my part discbai^ed 
so ; 

And, being done, thus wall away doth go.” 

[Exeunt Wall, Fyramus, ami Thisbe, 

The, Now is the mural down between the two 
neighbours. 

Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are so 
wilful to hear without warning. 

Hip. This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 

The. The best in this kind are but shadows : 
and the worst are no worse, if imagination amend 
them. 

Hip. It must be your imagination tlien, and not 
theirs. 

The. If wc imagine no worse of them, than they 
of themselves, they may pass for excellent men. 
Here come two noble beasts in, a moon and u lion. 

Enter Lion and Moonshine. 

Lion. ^^You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts 
do fear 

The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps oit 
floor. 

May now, perchance, both quake and tremble 
here, 

When lion rough in wildest rage doth ro^r, 

Then know, that T, one Snug the joiner, am 
No lion fell, nor else no lion's dam : 

For if I should as lion come in strife 
Into this place, ’twere pity on my life.” 

The. A very gentle beast and of a good con- 
science. 

Dem. The very best at a beast, my lord, that 
e’er I saw. 

Lys. This lion is a very fox for his valour. 

The. True ; and a goose for his discretion. 

Dem. Not so, my lord : for his valour cannot 
carry his discretion ; and the fox carries the goose. 

The. His discretion, 1 am sure, cannot carry his 
valour ; for the goose carries not the fox. It is well : 
leave it to his discretion, and let us listen to the 
moon. 

Moon. ^^This lantern doth the homed moon 
present.” 

Dem, He should have worn the horns on his 
head. 

The. He is no crescent, anA his horns are invisi- 
ble witliiu the circumference. 

jif oon. << This lantern doth the homed moon pre- 
sent; 
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Myself the man i* the moon do seem to be/’ 

The. This is the greatest error of all the rest ; the 
man should be put into the lantern. How is it else 
the man i’ the moon ? 

Dem. He dares not come there for the candle 
for, you see, it is already in snufi*. 

Hip. I am a weary of this moon. Would he 
would change I 

The. It appears, by his small light of discretion, 
that he is in the wane : but yet, in courtesy, in all 
reason we must stay the time. 

Lys. Proceed, moon. 

Moon. All that I have to say, is, to tell you, 
that the lantern is the moon ; I, the man in the moon ; 
this thom-bush, my thorn-bush ; and this dog, my 
dog. 

Dent. Why, all these should be in the lantern; 
for they are in the moon. But, silence ; here comes 
Thisbe. 

Enter Thisbe. 

This. Tikis is old Ninny^s tomb. Where is my 
love?” 

Lion. «Oh— ” 

[ The Lion roars , — Thisbe runs off. 

Deni. Well roared, lion. 

The. Weil run, Thisbe. 

Hip. Well shone, moon. — Truly, the moon 
shines with a good grace. 

The. Well moused, lion. 

[The Lion tears Thisbe' s mantle^ and exit, i 

Dem. And sc comes Pyramus. ! 

Lys. And tlien the moon vanishes. j 

Enter Pyramus. 

Pyr. “ Sweet moon, I thank thee for thy sunny 
beams ; 

I thank thee, moon, for shining now so bright. 

I'or, by thy gracious, golden, glittering streams, 

1 trust to taste of truest Thisby’s sight. 

But stay ; — O spite ! 

But mark ; — Poor knight. 

What dreadful dole is here? 

Eyes, do you see ? 

Uov ' can it be ? 

O dainty duck ! O dear! 

Thy mantle good. 

What stain'd with blood ? 

Approach, ye furies fell ? 

O fates ! come, come ; 

Cut thread and thrumi*; 

Quail, crush, conclude, and quell^! 

The. This passion, and the death of a dear 
friend, would go near to make a man look sad. 

Hip. Beshrew my heart, but I pity the man. 

Pyr. O, wherefore, nature, didst thou lions 
frame? 

Since lion vile hath here deflour’d my dear ; 

Which is— no, no — which was the fairest dame. 

That liv'd, that lov’d, that lik'd, that look'd with 

nhAAra. ^ 

Come, tears, confound : 

* In anger ; a gnibble. 
t Destroy. 


Out, sword, and wound ^ 

The pap of Pyramus : 

Ay, that left pap, 

Where heart dotli bop : 

Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 

Now am I dead. 

Now am I fled ; 

My soul is in the sky : 

Tongue, lose thy light ! 

Moon, take thy flight ! 

Now die, die, die, die, die.” 

[Dies. — Exit Moonshine. 
Dem. No die, but an ace, for him ; for he is but 
one. 

Lys. Less than an ace, man ; for he is dead ; he 
is nothing. 

The. With the help of a surgeon, he might yet 
recover, and prove an ass. 

Hip, How chance moonshine is gone, before 
Thisbe comes back and finds her lover? 

The. She will find him by star-light. — Here she 
comes ; and her passion ends the play. 

Enter Thisbe. 

Hip, Methinks, she should not use a long one, 
for such a Pyramus : I hope, she will be brief. 

Dem. A mote will turn the balance, which 
Pyramus, which Thisbe, is the better. 

Lys. She hath spied him already with those 
sweet eyes. 

Dem, And thus she moans, videlicet. 

This. “ Asleep, my love ? 

What, dead, my dove ? 

O Pyramus, arise. 

Speak, speak. Quile dumb ? 

Dead, dead ? A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes. 

These lily brows, 

This cherry nose, 

These yellow cowslip cheeks. 

Are gone, are gone : 

Lovers, make moan ! 

His eyes were green as leeks. 

O sisters tliree, 

Come, come, to me. 

With hands as pale as milk ; 

Lay them in gore. 

Since you have shore 
With shears his thread of silk. 

Tongue, not a word ; — 

Come, trusty sword ; 

Come, blade, my breast imbrue : 

And farewell, friends ; — 

Thus Thisby ends t 

Adieu, adieu, adieu.” [ Dies, 

The. Moonshine and lion are left to bury the 
dead. 

Dem. Ay, and wall too. 

Hot. No, I assure you ; the wall is down that 
parted their fothers. Will it please you to see the 
epilogue, or to hear a Bergomask dance*, between 
two of our company ? 

* A dance peeuliw to the peasants of Bergomasco. a 
county in Italy. 


t Coarse yarn, 
t Countenance. 
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The. ^ epilogue, I pray you ; for your play 
needs no excuse. Never excuse ; for wlien tlie 
players are all dead, there need none to be blamed. 
Many', if he that writ it, had play’d Pyramus, and 
hanged himself in Thisbe’s garter, it would have 
been a fine tragedy : and so it is, truly ; and very 
notably dischaiged. But come, your Bergomask : 
let your epilogue idone. 

[ Here a dance of Clotvns. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve : — 
Lovers, to bed ; ’tis almost fairy time. 

I fear we shall out-sleep the coming mom. 

As much as we this night have overwatch’d. 

This palpable-gross play hath well beguil'd 

The heavy gait* of night. — Sweet friends, to bed. — 

A fortnight hold we this solemnity 

In nightly revels, and new jollity. [^ExeujiL 

SCENE II. 

Enter Puck, 

Puck. Now the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls the moon ; 

Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 

All with weary task fordone+. 

Now the wasted brands do glow. 

Whilst the scritch-owl, scritcliing loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe, 

III remembrance of a shroud. 

Now it is the time of night, 

That the graves all gaping wide. 

Every one lets forth his sprite, 

In the church-way paths to glide ; 

And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecat’s team. 

From the presence of the sun, 

Following darkness like a dream, 

Now are frolick ; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow’d house : 

I am sent, with broom, before, 

To sweep the dust behind the door. 

Enter Oberon and Titania^ with their train, 
Obe. Through this house give glimmering light. 
By the dead and drowsy fire : 

Every elf, and fairy sprite, 

Hop as light as biid from brier ; 

And this ditty after me. 

Sing and dance it trippingly. 

Tita, First, rehearse this song by rote : 

To each word a warbling note. 

Hand in hand, with fairy grace. 

Will we sing, and bless this place. 

SONG, AND DANCE. 

Obe, Now until the break of day. 
Through this house each fairy stray. 

To the best bride-bed will we. 

Which by us shall blessed be ; 

And the issue, there create. 

Ever shall be fortunate. 

So shall all the couples three 
Ever true in loving oe : 

And the blots of nature’s hand 
Shall not in their issue stand ; 

Neeer mole, haie-lip, nor scar, 

• progress. t Overcome. 


Nor mark prodigious*, such as are 
Despised in nativity. 

Shall upon their children be. — 

With this field-dew consecrate. 

Every fairy take his gaitt ; 

And each several chamber bless, 

Through this palace with sweet peace : 

E’er shall it in safety rest, 

And the owner of it blest. 

Trip away ; 

Make no stay ; 

Meet me all by break of day. 

[^Exeufit Oberon j Titania, and train. 
Pack. If we shadows have offended. 

Think but this, (and all is mended,) 

That you have but slumber’d Ijere, 

While these visions did appear. 

And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding but a dream. 

Gentles, do not reprehend ; 

If you pardon, we will mend. 

And, as I’m an honest Puck, 

If we lm\e unearned luck 

Now to ’scape the servient's tongue. 

We will make amends, ere long ; 

Else the Puck a liar call. 

So, good night unto you all ; 

Give me your hands, if wo he friends. 

And Robin shall restore amends. [ Eiit. 


SIR .lOHN FALSTAFF. 

SCENES FROM KING HENRY IV. IMKl I. 


ACT I. SCENE II, 

A Rvofu in the Palace, 

Enter Henrjf Prince of Wales^ and Falstaff. 

Fat. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad ? 

P. Hen. Thou art so fat-witted, with drinking 
of old sack, and unbuttoning thee after supper, and 
sleeping upon benches after noon, that thou hast 
forgotten to demand that truly which thou would 'st 
truly know. What forsooth hast thou to do with 
the time of the day? unless hours were cups of sack, 
and minutes capons, and clocks the tongues of bawds, 
and dials the signs of leaping-houses, dnd the 
blessed sun himself a fair hot wench inflaine-colour'd 
taffata; I see no reason, why thou sliould’st be so 
superfluous to demand the time of the day. 

Fal. Indeed, you come near me, now, Hal : for 
we, that take purses, go by the moon and seven 
stars ; and not by Phoebus,— he, that wandering 
knight so fair. And, i pray sweet wag, when 
thou art king, — as, God save tny grace, (majesty, I 
should say ; for grace thou wilt have none,) 

P. Hen, What, none? 


* Foitentoiui. 


t Way. 
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FaL No, by my troth ; not so much as will serve 
to be prologue to an egg and butter. 

F, Hen. Well, how then'? come, roundly, 
roundly. 

Fal. Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art 
king, let not us, that are squii'es of the night's body, 
be called thieves o^ the day's beauty 1 let us be — 
Diana's foresters, gentlemen of the shade, minions’^ 
of the moon : and let men say, we be men of good 
government : being governed as the sea is, by our 
noble and chaste mistress the moon, under whose 
countenance we — steal. 

P. Hen. Thou eay'st well ; and it holds well 
too : for the fortune of us, that are the moon's men, 
doth ebb and flow like the sea ; being governed as 
the sea is, by the moon. As, for proof, now : A 
purse of gold most resolutely snatched on Monday 
night, and most dissolutely spent on Tuesday morn- 
ing ; got with swearing — lay by f ; and spent with 
crying — bring in J : now, in as low an ebb as the 
foot of the ladder ; and, by and by, in as high a flow 
as tlie ridge of the gallows. 

Fal. Thou say’st true, my lad. And is not my 
Hostess of the tavern a most sweet wench ? 

P. Hen. As the honey of Ilybla, my old lad 
of the castle. And is not a butf* jerkin a most sweet 
rcoe of diTance§ ? 

Fal. How now, how now, mad wag ? what, in 
thy quips, and thy quiddities '? what a plague have 
i to do with a buff jerkin? 

P. Hen. Why, what a pox have 1 to do with 
my hostess of the tavern ? 

Fal. Well, thou hast called her to a reckoning, 
many a nme and oft. 

P. Hen, Did I ever call for thee to pay thy 
pprt.^ 

Fal. No ; I’ll give thee thy due, thou hast paid 
all there. 

P. Hen. Yea, and elsewhere, so far as my coin 
would stretch ; and where it would not, 1 have used 
my credit. 

Fal, Yea, and so used it, that were it not here 
apparent that thou art heir apparent, — But, I pr'y- 
thee, sweet wag, shall there be gallows standing in 
England when thou art king ? and resolution thus 
fobbed as it is, with the rusty curb of old father 
antick the law ? Do not tliou, when thou art king, 
bang a thief. 

P. Hen. No ; thou shall. 

Fal. Shall I ? O rare ! Yes, indeed, I’ll be a 
brave judge. 

P. Hen, Thou judgest false already; I mean, 
thou shall have the hanging of the thieves, and so 
become a rare hangman. 

Fal. Well, Hal, well ; and in some sort it jumps 
with my humour, as well as waiting in the court, 1 
can tell you. 

P. Hen. For obtaining of suits ? 

Fal. Yea, for obtaining of suits: whereof the 
hangman hath no lean wardrobe. ’Sblood, 1 am as 
melancholy as a gib]| cat, or a lugged ^ar. 

P, Hen, Or an old lion ; or a lover’s lute. 

* Favourites. t Stand stiU. t More wine. 

ft The dress of SherilTs ofElcers. H Gt6 eat, an old he cat. 


Fal. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bag- 
pipe*. 

P. Hen. What sayest thou to a hare, or tlie 
melancholy of Moor-ditch ? 

Fal. Thou hast the most unsavoury similes ; and 
art, indeed, the most comparative, rascalliest, — sweet 
young prince, — But, Hal, I pr’ythee, trouble me no 
more with vanity. 1 would indeed, that thou and I 
knew where a commodity of good names were to 
be bought An old lord of the council rated me the 
other day in the street about you, sir ; but I marked 
him not : and yet he talk’d very wisely ; but I re- 
garded him not : and yet he talked wisely, and in 
the street too. 

P. Hen. Thou did'st well ; for wisdom cries 
out in the streets, and no man regards it. 

Fal. O thou hast damnable iteration; and art, 
indeed, able to corrupt a saint. Thou hast done 
much harm upon me, Hal, — God forgive thee for it! 
Before I knew thee, Hal, 1 knew nothing ; and now 
am I, if a man should speak truly, little better than 
one of the wicked. 1 must give over this life, and I 
will give it over; by the Lord, an I do not, I am a 
villain ; I'll be damned for never a king's son in 
Christendom. 

P. Hen, Where shall we take a purse to-mor- 
row, Jack 1 

Fal. Where thou wilt, lad, I’ll make one; an I 
do not, call me villain, and bafflef me. 

P. Hen. I see a good amendment of life in 
thee ; from praying, to purse-taking. 

Enter Pains, at a distance. 

Fal. Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hal ; ’tis no 
sin for a man to labour in his vocation. Poins ! — 
Now shall we know if Gadshill have set a match];. 
O, if men were to be saved by merit, what hole in 
hell were hot enough for him? This is the most 
omnipotent villain, that ever cried, Stand, to a 
true§ man. 

P. Hen. Good morrow, Ned. 

Poins. Good morrow, sweet Hal. — What says 
Monsieur Remorse ? What says sir John Sack-and- 
Sugar? Jack, how agrees the devil and thee about 
thy soul, that thou soldest him on Good-friday last 
for a cup of Madeira, and a cold capon's leg ? 

P. Hen. Sir John stands to his word, the devil 
shall have his bargain ; for he was never yet a breaker 
of proverbs, he will give the devil his due. 

Poins. But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morn- 
ing, by four o'clock, early at Gadshill. There are 
pilgrims going to Canterbury with rich offerings, 
and traders riding to London with fat purses : 1 have 
visorsjl for you all, you have horses for yourselves ; 
Gadshill lies to-night in Rochester; I have bespoke 
supper to-morrow night in Eastcheap ; we may do 
it as secure as sleep. If you will go, 1 will stuff your 
purses full of crowns. If you will not, tarry at home, 
and be banged. 

Fal. Hear me. Yedward ; if I tarry at home, 
and not go, I’ll hang you for going. 

Poins. You will, chops ? 

• Croak of a frog. t Treat me with iffnominy. 

t Made an appointment. ft Honest 0 Masks. 
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Fal. Hal, wilt tlioii make one ? 

P. Hen. " Who, I rob ? la thief? not I, by my 
iaith. < 

Fal. There’s neither honesty, manhood, nor good 
fellowship in thee, nor thou earnest not of the blood 
royal, if thou darest not stand for ten shillings*. 

P. Hen. Well, then once in my days Til be a 
mod-cap. 

FaL Why, that's well said. 

P. Hen. Well, come what will, I’ll tarry at 
home. 

Fal. By the Lord, I'll be a traitor then, when 
thou art king. 

P. Hen. I care not. 

Pains. Sir John, I pr'ythee, leave the prince and 
me alone ; 1 will lay him down such reasons for this 
adventure, that he shall go. 

Fal. Well, may’st thou have the spirit of per- 
suasion, and he the ears of profiting, that what thou 
speakest may move, and what he hears may be be- 
lieved, that the tnie prince may (for recreation sake,) 
prove a false thief ; for the poor abuses of the time 
want countenance. Farewell ; you shall find me in 
Eastcheap. 

P. Hen. Farewell, thou latter spring I Farewell 
All-ballown summerf ! Falstaff. 

Pains. Now, my good sweet honey lord, ride 
with us to-morrow ; I have a jest to execute, that I 
cannot manage alone. Falstaff, Bardolph, Peto, 
and Gadshill, shall rob those men that we have 
already way-laid; yourself, and I, will not be there: 
and when they have the booty, if you and 1 do not 
rob them, cut this head from my shoulders. 

P. Hen. But how shall we part with them in 
setting forth ? 

Pains. Why, we will set forth before or after 
them, and appoint them a place of meeting, wherein 
it is at our pleasure to fail ; and then will they 
adventure upon the exploit themselves ; which they 
shall have no sooner achieved, but we’ll set upon 
them. 

P. Hen. Ay, but, ’tis like, that they will know 
us, by our horses, by our habits, and by every other 
appointment, to be ourselves. 

Pains. Tut! our horses they shall not see, I’ll 
tie them m the wood ; our visors we will change, af- 
ter we leave them ; and, sirrah, 1 have cases of 
buckram for the nonceL to immask our noted out- 
ward garments. 

P. Hen. But, 1 doubt, they will be too hard 
for us. 

Pains. Well, for two of them, I know them to 
be as true-bred cowards as ever turned back ; and 
for the third, if he fight loilger than he sees reason. 
I’ll forswear arms. The virtue of this jest will be, 
the incomprehensible lies that this same fat rogue will 
tell us, when we meet at supper: how thirty, at 
least, he fought with ; what wards, what blows, what 
extremities he endured ; and, in the reproof^ of this, 
lies the jest. 

* Hie value of a coin called real or royal. 
t Fine weather at All-hallown -tide, U e. All Saints, Nov. 
let, is called an All-hallown summer. 
t Occasion. I Confutation. 


P. Hen. Well, I’ll go with tliee; provide us idl 
things necessary, and meet me to-morrow night io 
Eastcheap, there I’ll sup. Farewell. 

Poifis. Farewell, my lord. [Exit Pains. 

P. Hen. 1 know you all, and will a while up- 
hold 

The unyok’d humour of your idleness : 

Yet herein will 1 imitate the sun ; 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from tlie world. 

That, when he please again to be himself, 

Being wanted, he may be more wondered at. 

By breaking through tlie foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours, that did seem to strangle him. 

If all the year were playing holidays. 

To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 

But, wlien they seldom come, they wish’d-for eome. 
And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 

So, when this loose behaviour 1 throw off. 

And pay the debt I never promised, 

By how much better than my word I am. 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes* ; 

And, like bright metal on a sullenf ground, 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault. 

Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes, 

Than that which liath no foil to set it off. 

I’ll so offend, to make offence a skill ; 

Redeeming time, when men think least 1 will. 

[_Exit. 

ACT 11. SCENE II. 

The Road bt/ Gadshill. 

Enter Prince Henry, and Pains ; Bardolph and 
Pctu, at some distance. 

Pains. Come, shelter, shelter ; I have removed 
Falstaff 's horse, and he frets like a gummed velvet. 

P. Hen. Stand close. 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. Poins ! Poiiis, and be hanged ! Poins ! 

P. Hen. Peace, ye fat-kidney ed rascal; what a 
brawling dost ihou keep ? 

Fal. Where’s Poins, Hal ? 

P. Hen. He is walked up to tlie top of the 
hill ; I’ll go seek him. [Pretends to seek Pains, 
Fal. i am accursed to rob in that thief's com- 
pany : the rascal hath removed my horse, and tied 
him I know not where. If I travel but four foot by 
the squireij: further afoot, I shall break my wind. 
Well, I doubt not hut to die a fair deatli for all this, 
if I ’scape hanging for killing that rogue. 1 have 
forsworn his company hourly, any time this two-and- 
twenty years, and yet 1 am bewitched with the 
rogue’s company. If the rascal have not given me 
medicines§ to make me love him, I’ll be hanged ; it 
could not be else ; 1 have drunk medicines. — Poins f 
— Hal! — a plague upon you both !— Bardolph I — 
Pelo! — I’ll starve, ere I'll rob a foot further. An 
’twere not as good a deed as drink, to turn true|[ 
man, and leave these rogues, I am the veriest varlet 

* Expectations. t DoU. 

X Square. s Love-powder. | Honest. 
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that ever chewed with a tooth. Eigfit yards of un- 
even ground, is threescore and ten miles afoot with 
me; and the stony-hearted villains know it well 
enough. A plague upon*t, when thieves cannot he 
true %o one another ! [ They whistle."} Whew ! — A 
plague upon you all ! Give me my horse, you 
rogues ; give me my horse, and be hanged. 

P. Hen. Peace, ye fat-guts ! lie down ; lay thine 
ear close to the ground, and list if thou canst hear 
the tread of travellers. 

Fal. Have you any levers to lift me up again, 
being down ? *Sblood, 1*11 not bear mine own flesh 
so far afoot again, for all the coin in thy father*s 
exchequer. What a plague mean ye to colt* me 
thus ? 

P. Hen. Thou liest, thou art not colted, thou art 
uncolted. 

Fal. I pr*y thee, good prince Hal, help me to my 
horse ; good king’s son. 

P. Hen. Out, you rogue ! shall I be your ostler ! 

Fal. Go, hang thyself in thy own heir-apparent 
garters ! If 1 be ta’en. I’ll peachf for this. An I 
have not ballads made on you all, and sung to filthy 
tunes, let a cup of sack be my poison. When a jest 
is so forward, and afoot too, — I hate it. 

Enter Gadshill. 

Gads. Stand, 

Fal. So I do, against my will. 

Poins. O, *tis our setter : I know his voice. 

Enter Bardolph. 

Bard. ^ hat news ? 

Gads. Case ye, case ye ; on with your visors ; 
there’s money of the king’s coining down the hill ; ’tis 
going to the king’s exchequer. 

Fal. You lie, you rogue ; ’tis going to the king’s 
tavern. 

Gads. There’s enough to make us all. 

Fut. To he hanged. 

P. Hen. Sirs, you four shall front them in the 
narrow lane ; Ned Poins, and 1 will walk lower : if 
tliey ’scape from your encounter, then they light on 
us. 

Peto. How many be there of them 1 

Gads. Some eight, or ten. 

Fal. • Zounds ! will they not rob us P 

P. Hen. What, a coward, Sir John Paunch? 

Fal. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your 
grandfather : but yet no coward, Hal. 

P. Hen. Well, we leave that to the proof. 

Poins. Sirrali Jack, thy horse stands behind the 
b^ge ; when thou needest him, there thou shalt find 
him. Farewell, and stand fast. 

Fal. Now cannot I strike him, if I should be 
hanged. 

P. Hen. Ned, where are our disguises ? 

Poins. Here, hard by ; stand close. 

\Exeunt P. Henry and Poins. 

Fal. Now, my masters, happy man be his dolej, 
say 1 ; every man to his business. 

* Make ayoimggter of me. 
t Turn king's evidenee. % Portion. 


Enter Travellers. 

1 Trav, Come, neighbour ; the boy shall tod 
our horses down the hill ; we’ll walk afoot a while, 
and ease our legs. 

Thieves. Stand. 

Trav. Jesu bless us ! 

Fal. Strike ; down with them ; cut the villains’ 
throats : Ah ! whorson caterpillars ! bacon-fed knaves I 
they hate us youth : down with them ; fleece them. 

1 Trav. O, we are undone, both we and ours, 
for ever, 

Fal. Hang ye, gorbellied* knaves. Are ye un- 
done? No, ye fat chufisf ; I would, your store 
were here ! On, bacons, on ! What, ye knaves ; 
young men must live. You are grand-jurors, are ye ? 
We’ll jure ye, i’faith. 

l^Exeunt Falstnff^ ^'C. driving the Travellers out. 

Re-enter Prince Henry and Poins. 

P. Hen. The thieves have bound the true men. 
Now could thou and I rob the thieves, and go mer- 
rily to London, it would be argument^ for a week, 
laughter for a month, and a good jest for ever. 

Poins. Stand close, 1 hear them coming. 

Re-enter Thieves. 

Fal. Come, my masters, let us share, and then 
to horse before day. An the prince and Poins be- 
iiot two arrant cowards, there’s no equity stirring ; 
there’s no more valour in that Poins, than in a wild 
duck. 

P. Hen. Your money, f Rushing out upon thetn. 

Poins. Villains. 

[ As they are sharing, the Prince and Poins set 
upon them. Fulstaff, after a bknv or two, and 
the rest, run away, leavirig their booty behind 
ihcm.'\ 

P. Hen. Got with much ease. Now merrily to 
horse : 

Tlie thieves are scatter’d, and possess’d with fear 
So strongly, that they dare not meet each other ; 

Each takes his fellow for an officer. 

Away, good Ned. Falstaif sweats to death. 

And lards§ the lean earth as he walks along : 

Wer’t not for laughing, I should pity him. 

Poins. How the rogue roar’d ! [“ Rreunt. 

ACT II. SCENE IV. 

Enter Falstaff, Gadshill, Bardolph, and Peto. 

Poins. Welcome, Jack. Where hast thou been? 

Fal. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a ven- 
geance too ! marry, and amen ! — Give me a cup of 
sack, boy. — Ere I lead this life long, I’ll sew nether- 
stocks||, and mend them, and foot them too. A 
plague of all cowards! — Give me a cup of sack, 
rogue. — Is there no virtue extant ? [He drinks. 

P. Hen. Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish 
of butter? pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the 
sweet tale of the sun ! if thou didst, then behold that 
compound. 

* Fat, corpulent. 

t AsttUeet. 

I StockingB. 


t downs, 
f Orops bis fat. 
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Fal, You rogue, liere*s lime in this sack too. 
Tlieril* is nothing but roguery to be found in villain- 
ous man. Yet a coward is worse than a cup of sack* 
with lime in it ; a villainous coward. — Go thy ways, 
old Jack ; die when thou wilt, if manhood, good 
manhood, be not forgot upon the face of the earth, 
them am 1 a shotten herring. There live not three 
good men unhanged in England ; and one of them is 
fat, and grows old : God help the while ! a bad 
world, I say ! I would, I were a weaver ; I could 
sing psalms or any thing. A plague of all cowards, 

1 say still. 

P. Hen. How now, wool-sack ? what mutter 
you ? 

FaL A king’s son 1 If 1 do not beat thee out of 
thy kingdom with a dagger of lath, and drive all thy 
subjects afore thee like a dock of wild geese, 1*11 ne- 
ver wear hair on my &ce more. You prince of Wales ! 

P. Hen. Why, you whoreson round man what’s 
the matter ? 

Fal. Are you not a coward ? answer me to that ; 
and Poins there ? 

Poim. 'Zounds, ye fat paunch, an ye call me 
coward, I’ll stab tliee. 

Fal. 1 call thee coward ! I’ll see thee hanged 
ere I call thee coward : but 1 would give a thousand 
pound, I could run as fast as thou canst. You are 
straight enough in the shoulders, you care not who 
sees your back. Call you that backing of your 
friends ? A plague upon such backing ! give me them 
that will face me. — Give me a cup of sack ; — I am 
a rogue, if I drunk to-day. 

P. Hen. O villain! thy lips are scarce wiped 
since thou drunk’st last. 

Fal. All’s one for that. A plague of all cow- 
ards, still say I. \^He drinks. 

P. Hen. What’s the matter ? 

Fal. What’s the matter ? there be four of us here 
have ta’en a thousand pound this morning. 

P. Hen. W'here is it, Jack ; where is it ? 

Ful. W’here is it } taken from us it is : a hun- 
dred upon poor four of us. 

P. Hen. What, a hundred, man ? 

Fal. I am a rogue, if 1 were not at half-sword 
with a dozen of them two hours together. 1 have 
'scap’d by miracle. I am eight times thrust through j 
the drmblet ; four, through the hose ; my buckler 
cut through and through ; my sword hacked like a 
hand-saw, ecce signum. I never dealt lieuer since 1 
was a man ; all would not do. A plague of all cow- 
ards! — Let them speak : if they sjjeak more or less 
than truth, they are villains, and the sons of darkness. 

P. Hen. Speak, sirs ; Jiow was it.'^ 

Gads. We four set upon some dozen, 

Fal. Sixteen, at least, my lord. 

Gads. And bound them. 

Peto, No, no, they were not bound. 

Fal. You rogue, they were bound, every man of 
them ; or 1 am a Jew else, an Kbrew Jew. 

Gads. As we were sharing, some six or seven 
fresh men set upon us, 

Pal. And unbound the rest, and then come in 
the other. 

P. Hen. What, fought ye with them all 1 


Fal. All ? T kt^ow not what ye call, all ; but if 1 
fought not with fifty of them, 1 am a bunch ^ radish : 
if there were not two or three and fifty upon poor 
old Jack, then I am no two-legged creature. 

Poins. Pray God, you have not murdered some 
of them. 

Fal. Nay, that’s past praying for ; for I have pep- 
pered two of them : two, I am sure, I have paid ; 
two rogues in buckram suits. 1 tell thee what, Hal, 
— if 1 tell thee a lie, spit in my face, call me horse. 
Thou knowest my old ward ; — here 1 lay, and thus 
I bore my point. Four rogues in buckram let drive 
at me, 

P. Hen. What, four ? thou saidst but two, even 
now. 

Fal. Four, Hal ; I told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Fal. These four came all a-front, and mainly 
thrust at me. 1 made me no more ado, but took all 
their seven points in my target, thus. 

P. Hen. Seven ? why, there were but four, even 
now. 

Fol. In buckram. 

Poins. Ay, four, in buckram suits. 

Fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 

P. Heii. Pr’y thee, let him alone ; we shall have 
more anon. 

Fal. Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 

P. Hen. Ay, and mark thee loo, Jack. 

Fal. Do so, for it is worth the listening tOi’ 
These nine in buckram, that I told thee of, 

P. Hen. So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken, 

Poins. Down fell their hose. 

Fal. Began to give me ground. But I followed 
me close, came in foot and hand ; uud, with a Uiought, 
seven of the eleven I paid. 

P. Hen. O monstrous! eleven buckram men 
grown out of two ! 

Ful. But, as bad luck would have it, three mis- 
begotten knaves, in Keudal’*‘ green, came at my back, 
and let drive at me ; — for it was so dark, Hal, that 
thou could’st not see thy hand. 

P. Hen. These lies are like the father that begets 
them ; gross as u mountain, open, palpable. W by, 
thou clay-brained guts ; thou knotty-pated fool ; 
thou whoreson, obscene, greasy tallowkeechf, 

Fal. What, art thou mad f art thou mad ? is not 
the truth, the truth ? 

P. Hen. Why, how could’st thou know these 
men in Kendal green, when it was so dark thou 
could’st not see thy hand ? come tell us your reason. 
What sayest thou to this ? 

Poins. Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 

Fal. What, upon compulsion? No; were I at 
the strappado, or all the racks in the world, I would 
not tell you on compulsion. Give you a reason on 
compulsion ! if reasons were as plenty as blackberries, 
I would give no man a reason upon compulsion, I. 

P. Hen. 1*11 be no longer guilty of this sin : this 
sanguine coward, this l)ed-presser, this horseback- 
breaker, this huge hill of flesh ; 

* A town in Westmoreland famnnip making cloth* 

t A round lump of lat. 
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FaL Away, you starveling, you el^sk in, you dried 
neats-tongue, you slock-fish, — O, for breath to utter 
wliat is like thee l—you tailor's yard, you sheath, 

you bow-case, you vile standing tuck ; 

P. Hen. Well, breathe awhile, and then to it 
again : and when thou hast tired thyself in base 
comparisons, hear me speak but this. 

Foins. Mark, Jack. 

P. Hen. We two saw you four set on four ; you 

, bound them, and were masters of their wealth. 

Mark now, how plain a tale shall put you down. — 
Then did we two set on you four : and, with a word 
out-faced you from your prize, and have it ; yea, 
and can show it you here in the house ; — and, Fal- 
staff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, with as 
quick dexterity, and roared for mercy, and still ran 
and roared, as ever I heard a bull-calf. What a slave 
art thou, to hack thy sword as thou hast done ; and 
then say, it was in fight? What trick, what device, 
what starting-hole, canst thou noW|find out to hide 
tliee from this open and apparent shame ? 

Foins. Come let’s hear. Jack ; What trick hast 
thou now ? 

Fal. To be sure, 1 knew ye, as well as he that 
made ye. Wliy, hear ye, my masters: Was it for 
me to kill the heir apparent? Should I turn upon 
the true prince ? Why, thou knowest, 1 am as valiant 
as Hercules ; but beware instinct ; the lion will not 
touch the true prince. Instinct is a great matter; I 
was a coward on instinct. I shall think the better 
of myself and thee, during my life ; I, for a valiant 
Hon, and thou for a true prince. But, by the bye, 

lads, 1 am glad you have the money. Hostess, 

clap to the doors ; watch to-night, pray to-morrow. 
— Gallantis, lads, Ooys, hearts of gold. All the titles 
of good fellowship come to you ! What, shall we 
be merry ? shall we have a play extempore ? 

P. Hen. Content ; — and the argument shall be, 
thy running away. 

Fal, Ah ! no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me. 
Enter Hostess. 

Host. My lord the prince, 

P. Hen, li’jw now, my lady the hostess ? what 
say’st thou to me ? 

Host. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman of 
the court at door, would speak with you ; he says, 
he comes from your father. 

P . Hen. Give him as much as will make him a 
royal man, and send him back again to my mother. 
Fal. What manner of man is he? 

Host, All old man. 

Fal, What doth gravity out of his bed at mid- 
night? — Shall I give him his answer ? 

P . Hen, Pr’ythee, do. Jack. 

*^^*^*^> and I’ll send him packing. 

P. Hm. Nw, sirs ; byV lady, you fought fair ; 
did you, Peto ; — so did you, Bardolpb ; you 
are lions too, you ran away upon instinct, you will 
I not touch the true prince, no, — fye I 

Bard, ’Faith, I ran when I saw others run, 

P . Hen, Tell me now in earnest, How came 
I FalstaflTs sword so hacked? 


Peto. Why, he hacked it with his dagger ; and 
said, he would swear truth out x>f Er^land, but he 
would make you believe it was done in fight ; and 
persuaded us to do the like. 

Bard, Yea, and to tickle our noses with spear- 
grass, to make them bleed ; and then to beslubber 
our garments with it, and to swear it was the blood 
of true men* 1 did that 1 did not this seven year 
before, I blushed to hear bis monstrous devices. 

P. Hen. O villain, thou stolest a cup of sack 
eighteen years ago, and wert taken with the manner*, 
and ever since thou hast blushed extempore. Thou 
hadst fire and sword on thy side, and yet thou ran'st 
away ; what instinct hast thou for it ? 

Bard. My lord, do you see these meteors ? do 
you behold these ei^alations ? 

P. Hen. I do. 

Bard, What think you they portend ? 

■p. Hen. Hot livers and cold pursest. 

Bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 

P. Hen. No, if rightly taken, halter. 

Re-^nter Falstaff. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes bare-bone. How 
now, my sweet creature of bombast J ? How long 
is't ago, Jdek, since thou sawest tliine own knee ? 

Fal. My own knee ? when 1 was about thy years, 
Hal, I was not an eagle’s talon in the waist; 1 
! could have crept into any alderman's thumb-ring: 
A plague of sighing and grief I it blows a man up 
like a bladder. There’s villainous news abroad : 
here was sir John Bracy from your fether ; you must 
to the court in the morning. 

4 ^ * 4 ^ * 41 # 

Fal. Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to-morrow, 
when thou comest to thy father : if thou love me, 
practise an answer. 

P. Heu, Do thou stand for my father, and exa- 
mine me upon the particulars of my life. 

Fal, Shall I ? content ; — ^This chair shall be my 
state§, thb dagger my scepter, and this cushion my 
crown, 

P. Hen, Thy state is taken for a joint-stool, thy 
golden scepter for a leaden dagger, and thy precious 
rich crown, for a pitiful bald crown ! 

Fal, Well, an the fire of grace be not quite out 
of thee, now shall thou be moved. — Give me a cup 
of sack, to make mine eyes look red, that it may be 
thought 1 have wept ; for 1 must sp^k in passion, 
and 1 will do it in king Cambyses’lj vein. 

P. Hen, Well, here is my legif . 

FaL And here is my speech : — Stand aside, no- 
bility. 

Host, This is excellent sport, i’fiuth. 

Fal, Weep not, sweet queen, for trickling tears 
axe vain. 

Host, O, the father, how he holds his countenance ! 
FaL For God’s ^e, lords, convey my tristful 
queen. 

For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes. 

* In the fact. t DnmkennesB and poverty. 

* Bombast is the stnflLng: of clothes, t Chair of state, 
ii A character in a Iteedy by T. Preston, isyo. 

q Obeisance. 
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.Host. O rare! be doth it us like one of Uiese 
harlotry players, as I ever see. 

FaL Peace, good pint-pot ; peace, good tickle^ 
brain** — Harry, 1 do not only marvel where thou 
speiidest thy tirnefbnt also how thou art accompani- 
ed ; for though tlie camomile, the more it is trodden 
on, the faster it grows, yet youth, the more it is wast- 
ed, the sooner it wears. That thou art my son, I 
have partly thy mother’s word, partly my own opini- 
on ; but chietiy, a villainous trick of thine eye, and a 
foolish hanging of thy nether lip, that doth warrant 
me. If then thou be son to me, here lies the point ; 
— Why, being son to me, art thou so |X)inted at ? 
Sliall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micherf, and 
eat blackberries ? a question not to be asked. Shall 
the son of England prove a thief, and take purses ? 
a question to be asked. There is a thing, Harry, 
which thou hast often heard of, and it is known to 
many in our land by the name of pitch : this pilch, 
as ancient writers do report, dotli detile ; so doth the 
company thou keepest: for, Harry, now I do not 
speak to thee in drink, but in tears ; not in pleasure, 
but in passion ; not in words only, but in woes also : 
— And yet there is a virtuous man, whom 1 have of- 
ten noted in thy company, but I know not his name. 

P. Hen. VVhat manner of man, an it like your 
majesty 1 

FaL A good portly man, i’faith, and a corpu- 
lent ; of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most 
noble carriage; and, as I think, his age some fifty, 
or, by’r-lady, inclining to threescore. And now I 
remember me, his name is Falstaff: if that man 
should be lewdly given, he deceiveth me; for, Harry, 

1 see virtue in his looks. If then the tree may be 
known by the fruit, as the fruit by the tree, then, 
peremptorily 1 speak it, there is virtue in that Fal- 
stafF: him keep with, the rest banish. And tell me 
now, thou naughty varlet, tell me, where hast thou 
been this month ? 

P. Hen. Dost thou speak like a king.? Do thou 
stand for me, and Til play ray father. 

FaL Depose me? if thou dost it half so gravely, 
so majestically, both in word and matter, hang me up 
by the heels for a rabbet-sucker|, or a poultur’s hare. 

P. Hen. Well, here I am set. 

FaL And here I stand judge, my masters. 

P. Hen. Now, Harry? whence come you * 

FaL My noble lord, from Eastcbeaj). fi^rievous. 

P. Hen. The complainls I hear of thee are 

Fal. ’Sblood my lord, they are false :~nuy. I’ll 
ticUe ye for a young pnnce, i’faith. 

F.Hen. Swear’st thou, uiiuracious boy ? hence- 
forth ne’er look on me. Thou art violently carried 
away from grace ; there is a devil haunts thee, in the 
likeness of a fat old man : a tun of man is thy com- 
panion. Why dost thou converse with that trunk of 
humours, that bolting-hulch§ of beastliness, that 
swoln parcel of dropsies, that huge bombardl| of 
sack, tliat stuffed cloak-bag of guts, that rousted 
ManningtreelT ox with the pudding m his belly, that 

* Name of strong liquor. t A truant boy. 
t A younp rabbet. ^ 

f The madiizie which separates flour from bian. 

I A leather blaclc Jack to hold beer. 

^ In where a large os was roasted whole 


reverend vice, tliat grey iniquity, that father ruffian, 
that vanity in years Wherein is he good, hut to 
tHwSte sack and drink it? wlierein neat and cleanly, 
but to carve a capon and eat it ? wherein cuniiinir, 
but in craft? wherein crufty, but in villainy? where- 
in villainous, but in all things ? wherein worthy, but 
in nothing ? 

Fal. 1 would, your grace would take me with 
' you * ; Wfiom means your grace ? 

P. Hen. Tlmt viilainons abominable misleoder of 
youth, Falstaff, that old white-bearded Satan. 

Fal. My lord, the man 1 know. 

P. Hen. 1 know, thou dost. 

Fal. But to say, I know more harm in him than 
in myself, were to say more than I know. I'hat he 
is old, (the more the pity,) his white hairs do witness 
it: but that he is (saving your reverence,) a whore- 
master, that I utterly deny. If sack and sugar be a 
fault, (iod lielp the wicked I If to be old and merry 
be a sin, then many an old host that 1 know, is damn- 
ed: if to be fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh’s lean 
kine are to be loved. No, my good lord ; banish Peto, 
banish Bardolph, banish Poms: but for sweet Jack 
Falstaff, kind Jack Falstaff, true Jack Falstaff, valiant 
Jack Falstaff, and therefore more valiant, being us he 
is, old Jack Falstaff, banish not him thy Harry’s com- 
pany ; banish plump Jack, and banish all the w'orld. 

1*. Hen. 1 do, I will. [zl knocking heard. 

[Fijceunt Hostess, Francis, and Bardolph. 

Jtiv-enter Bardolph, running, 

Bard. O, my lord, my lord ; the sheriff, with a 
most monstrous watcli, is at the door. 

Fat. Out, you rogue! play out the play; I hav'e 
much to say in the behalf of that Falstaff. 

Rc-enfer Hostess, hastily. 

Host. O Jesii, my lord, my lord ! ■ ■ ■ 

Fal. Heigh, hoich ! the devil rides upon a fid- 
dle-slick. What’s llie matter? 

Host. The sheriff and all the watch are at the 
door : they are come to search tlie house ; shall I let 
them in ? 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal ? never call a true 
piece of gold, a eounlerfeii : ihou art essentially mad, 
without seeming so. [instinct. 

P. Hen. And thou a natural coward, without 

Fal. I deny 3 'oiir major: if you will deny the 
sheriff, so ; if not, let fiiin enter ; if 1 become not u 
cart as well as another man, a plague on my bring- 
ing up ! I hope, 1 shall as soon be strangled wiiira 
halter as another. 

P. Hen. (Jo, hide tliee behind the arrast ; — the 
rest walk up above. Now, my ma.sters, for a true 
face, and good conscience. 

Fid. Both which I have had : but their dale is 
out, and therefore I’ll liide me. 

[Exeunt all but the Prince and Poins, 

P. Hen. (.'all in tne sheriff. 

Enter Sheriff and Carrier, 

Now, master sheriff; wiiat’s your will with me ? 

Sher. First, pardon me, my lord. A hue and cry 
Hath follow’d certain men unto this house. 

* Go no faster than 1 can follow or understand. 

t Tapestry. 
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P. Hen. VVliat men ? 

S/wr, One of them is well known, my gracious 
lord, 

A gross fat man. 

Car, As fat as butter. 

P. Hen. The man, 1 do assure you, is not here ; 
For I myself at this time have employ’d him. 

And, slieriff, 1 will engage my word to thee, 

That 1 will, by to-morrow dinner time. 

Send him to answer thee, or any man. 

For any thing he shall be charg’d withal : 

And so let me entreat you leave the house. 

SJter. 1 will, my lord : There are two gentlemen 
IJave in this robbery lost three hundred marks. 

P. lien. It may be so: if he have robb’d these 
men, 

lie shall be answerable; and so, fai'ewell. 

S/ier. Good night, my noble lord. 

Hen. 1 think it is good morrow ; is it not ? 
Shcr, indeed, iiiy lord, 1 think it be two oVIoek. 

\_Exeunt Sheriff and Carrier. 
P. Hen. This oily rascal is known as well as 
Paul’s*. Go call him forth. 

Poina. Falstaff! — fast asleep behind the arras, 
and snorting like a horse. 

P. Hen. Hark, how hard he fetches breath ; 
Search his pockets, fPtn‘«.s- i>ca?\'heh.'\ What hast 
thou found } 

Poins. Nothing but papers, my lord. 

P."-’ Hen. Let’s see what they be : read them. 
Pinns. Item, A oapon, 2s. 2d. 
luMii, Sauce, 4d. 

I tern, Sa< , wo gallons, 5s 8d . 

Item, Anchovies, and sack after supper, 2s. 6d. 

Item, fv’cad, a halfpenny. j 

Htn. O monstrous ! but one half-pennyworth 
of bread to this intolerable deal of sack ! — Wlmt 
tlierh is else, keep close; we’ll read it at more ad- 
vantage ; there let him sleep till day. 1*11 to the 
*^*oui-i in tile morning ; we must all to the wars, and 
thy ])luce sliall be honourable. I’ll procure this fat 
rogue a charge of foot ; ainh I know, bis death will 
be a inarch of twelve-score. Tlie money shall be 
paid bnck a. lin with advantage. Be with me be- 
times in the morning ; and so good morrow, Poins. 
Poins. Good morrow, good my lord. [KreuiiC. 


IIICIIARD BARNKFIELDE. 
Bom . Died f 


TRUE FRIENDSHIP^. 

As it fell upon a day. 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a grove of myrtles made, 

* St. Paul’s cathedral. 

1 The dates of Barnefielde’s birth and death are very 
doubtful. 

t This piece has been erroneously attributed to Shakspeare. 
it was printed in I5tf5 among Barnefielde’s poems. It was 


Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 

Trees did grow, and plants did spring: 
Every thing did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone : ^ 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Loan’d her breast up-till a thorn. 

And there sung the dolefull’st ditty. 

That to hear it was great pity : 

Fie, fie, lie, now would she cry, 

Teru, Teru, by and by. 

That to hear her so complain. 

Scarce 1 could from tears refrain ; 

For her griefs, so lively shown. 

Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah ! (thought I) tiioii mourn ’st in vain ; 
None take pity on thy pain : 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee ; 
Ruthless beasts, they will not cheer tliee ; 
King Piindion, he is dead ; 

All tliy friends are lapp’d in lead : 

All thy fellow birds do sing. 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 

Even so, poor bird, like thee, 

None alive will pity me. 

W'hilst as fickle fortune smil’d. 

Thou and L were both lieguil’d. 

F^very one that flatters thee. 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy like the wind ; 

Faithful friends are hard to find. 

Every man will be tliy friend, 

Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal. 

Bountiful they will him call : 

And with such like flailerinsr, 

“ Pi({if but he were a king P* 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quic*'ly him they will entice ; 

If to women lie be bent. 

They have him Rt commandement ; 

But if fortune once do frown. 

Then farewel his jrreat renown : 

They that fawn’d on him before, 

I’se his comiiany uo more, 
lie that IS thy friend indeed, 
lie will help tliee in thy need ; 

If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 

1 f thou wake, he cannot sleep : 

Thus of every grief in heart 
lie with thee doth bear a part. 

These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 


subsequently inserted in Shakspeare’s Passionate Pilffrim, 
which was published a bookseller of the name of Jug^grard. 
without the autlior*B sanction. It is still, however, usually 
lushed among Shakspeare’s poems. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

Bom 1552.— Died 1618. 

iRe SILENT LOVER. 

Passions are liken’d best to floods and streams ; 

Tiie shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb: 
S(i, when affei'.tions yield dist'ourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
They that are rich in words must needs discover 
They Vre but poor in that which makes a lover. 

Wrong not, sweet mistress of my heart I 
The merit of true passion. 

With thinking that he feels no smart 
Who sues for no com])as.**ion : 

Since if my plaints were not to’ approve 
The conquest of thy beauty. 

It comes not iVom defect of love, 

But fear to exceed my duty. 

For knowing that I sue to serve 
A saint of such perfection, 

As all desire, but none de erve, 

A place in Iter affection ; 

I rather choose to want relief. 

Than venture the revealinu : 

Where glory recommends the grief, 

Despair disdains the healing. 

Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words, though ne’er so witty ; 

A beggar that is dumb, you know. 

May challenge double pity. 

Then wrong not, dearest to my heart ! 

My love for secret passion ; 

He smarteth most who hides his smart, 

And sues for no compassion. 

ON MY MISTIir.SS, 

Shall I like an hermit dv\ell. 

On a roc}^ or in a cel) ? 

Galling home the smallest part 
That is missing of my heart, 

To bestow it where I may 
Meet a rival every day 
If she undervalues me, 

What care 1 how fair she be ? 

Were her tresses angel gold ; 

If a stranger may he bold, 

Gnrebnked, unaflnid, 

To convert them to a braid. 

And, with little more a-do, 

Work them into biaceleiN loo : 

If the mine be grown so free. 

What care I how rich ii be ? 

Were her bands as rich a prize, 

As her hairs, or precious eyes ; 

Jf she lay them out to take 
ikisses for good-manners* sake, 

And let every lover skip 
From her hand unto her lip : 

If she seem not chaste to roe, 

What caie4 how chastealie be ? 


No ; she must be perfect snow, 

In effect as well as show. 

Wanning but as snow-bulls do, 

Not like fire by burning too : 

But when she, by change, hath got 
To her heart a second lot ; 

Then, if others share with me. 

Farewell her, whate'er she be ! 

A V^lSION 

r/pon the conceit of the Facr^ Queen, 
Metiiuught 1 saw the grave where Laura lay, 
Within that temple where the vestal flame 
Was wont to burn ; and passing by that way 
To see that buried dust of living fame, 

Whose tomb fair Love and feirer Virtue kept ; 

All suddenly I sa#’‘the Faery Queen : 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept. 

And from thenceforth those graces were not seen, 
(For they this Queen attend^) ; in whose stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura's hearse : 

Ilcrcat the hardest stones began to bleed. 

And gni ves of buried ghosts the heavens did pierce : 
Where Homer's spright did tremble all for grief, 
And curst the access of that celestial thief. 

SAMUEL DANIEL. 

Bom 1562.— Died 1619. 


TO TBE LADY MARGARET, 

Countess of Cumberland. 

He that of such a height hath built his mind, 

And rear’d the dwelling of his thoughts so strong. 

As neither fear nor ho|>e can shake the frame 
Of his resolved pow'rs ; nor all the wind 
Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 
His settled peace, or to disturb the same ; 

What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey 1 
And with how free an eye doth he look down 
Upon these lower r^ions of turmoil ! 

W here all the storms of passion mainly beat 
On flesh and blood : where honour, pow’r, renown. 
Are only gay afflictions, golden toil ; 

Where greatness stands upon as feeble feet. 

As frailty doth ; and only great doth seem 
To little minds, who do it so esteem. 

He looks upon the mighli’st monarchs’ wars 
But only as on stalely robberies ; 

Where evermore the fortune that prevails 
Must be the right : the ill-succeeding mars 
The fairest and the best lac’d enterprize. 

Great pirate Pompey lesser pirates quails : 

Justice, he sees, (as if seduced) still 
Conspires with pow’r whose cause must not be ill. 

He sees the f^e of right t’ appear as manifold 
As are the passions of uncertain man ; 

Who puts it in all colours, all attires. 

To serve his ends, and make his courses hold. 
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He sees, that let deceit work what it can. 

Plot and contrive base ways to high desires ; 
That the all-guiding Providence doth yet 
All disappoint, and mocks this smoke of wit. 

Nor is he mov'd with all the thunder-cracks 
Of tyrants* threats, or with the surly brow 
Of pow’r, that proudly sits on others crimes ; 
Charg'd with more crying sins than those he 
checks. 

The storms of sad confusion, that may grow 
Up in the present for the coming times. 

Appal not him ; that hath no side at all. 

But of himself, and knows the worst can fall. 

Although his heart ^so near ally’d to earth) 
Cannot but pity the perplexed state 
Of troublous and distress'd mortality. 

That thus make way unto the ugly birth 
Of their own sorrows, and do still beget 
Affliction upon imbecility: 

Yet seeing thus the course of things must run. 
He looks thereon not strange, but as fore-done. 

And whilst distraught ambition compasses. 
And is encompass'd ; whilst as craft deceives. 
And is deceiv fl : whilst man doth ransiick man, \ 
And builder on blood, and rises by distress ; 

And tb* inheritance of des<dation leaves 
To great expecting hopes: he looks thereon, 

As from the shore of peace, with unwet eye, j 
And bears no venture in impiety. I 

Thus, madam, fares that man, that hath prepar'd | 
A rest for his desires ; and sees all things i 

Beneath Is Ini ; and hath learn'd this book of man, ! 
Full of the notes of frailty ; and compar'd j 
The be^t of glory with her sufferings : j 

By whom, I see, you labour all you can 
To plant your heart ; and set your thoughts as near 
His glorious mansion, as your pow'rs can bear. 

'U'bicli, madam, are so fondly fashioned 
By that clear judgment, that had carry 'd you 
Beyond the feeble limits of your kind. 

As they can stand against the strongest head 
Passion can make ; inur'd to any hue 
The world can cast ; that cannot cast that mind 
Out of her form of goodness, that doth see 
Both what the best and worst of earth can be. 

Which makes, that whatsoever here befals, 
You in, the region of yourself remain : 

Where no vain breath of th* impudent molests. 
That hath secur’d within the brazen walls 
Of a clear conscience, that (without all stain) 
Rises in peace, in innocency rests ; 

Whilst all that malice from without procures, 
Shew's her own ugly heart, but hurts not yours. 

And whereas none rejoice more in revenge. 
Than women use to do ; yet you well know. 

That wrong is better check’d by b’ing contemn’d. 
Than b’in^ pursu’d ; leaving to him t' avenge. 

To whom it appertains. Wherein you shew 
How worthily your cleam^ hath condemn'd 
Base Malediction, living in the darky 
That at the rays of goodnem still doth bark. 

Knowing the heart of mash is set to he 
The centre of this worM, abbve the which 
These revolutions of dtstorhances 
Still roll ; where all th' aspects of misery 


Predominate : whose strong efiects are sudi. 

As he must bear, b’ing pow^ rless to redress : 

And that unless above himself 1^ can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man ! 

And how turmoil'd they are that level lie 
With earth, and cannot lift themselves from 
thence ; 

That never are at peace with their desires. 

But work beyond their years ; and ev^n dtfjgr 
Dotage her rest, and hardly will dispense ^ 
With death. That when ability expires. 

Desire lives still — So much delight they have. 
To carry toil and travel to the grave. 

Whose ends you see ; and what can be the best 
They reach unto, when they have cast the sum 
And reck’nings of their glory. And you know. 
This floating life bath but this port of rest, 

A heart prepar’d, that fears no ill to come. 

And that man's greatness rests but in his shew. 
The best of all whose days consumed are 
Either in war, or peace-conceiving war. 

This concord, madam, of a well-tun'd mind 
Hath been so set by that all- working hand 
Of heav'n, that though the world hath done his 
To put it out by discords most unkind; [worst 
Y et doth it still in perfect union stand 
With God and man ; nor ever will be forc'd 
From that most sweet accord ; but still agree. 
Equal in fortunes, in equality. 

And this note (madam) of your worthiness 
Remains recordea in so many hearts. 

As time nor malice cannot wrong your right, 

I n til’ inheritance of fame you must possess : 
You that have built you by your great deserts 
(^Oiit of small means) a far more exquisite 
And glorious dwelling for your honour'd name. 
Than all the gold that leaden minds can frame. 

SONNETS. 

[From Sonnets to Delia. 

Look, Delia, how w' esteem the half-blown rose. 
The image of thy blush, and summer's honour 1 
Whilst yet her tender bud doth undisclose 
That full of beauty, time bestows upon her. 

No sooner spreads her glory in the air, [cline ; 
But strait her wide-blown pomp comes to de- 
Sbe then is scorn’d that late adorn’d the fair: 

So fade the roses of those cheeks of thine ! 

No April can revive thy wither’d flow’rs. 

Whose springing grace adorns the glory now: 
Swift speedy time, feather’d with flying hours. 
Dissolves the beauty of the fairest brow. 

Then do not thou such treasure waste in vain; 
But love now, whilst thou may’st be lov’d again. 

But love whilst that thou m^’st be lov’d again. 
Now whilst that May hath ^’d thy lap with 
flow’rs ; 

Now whilst thy beauty bears without a stain ; 
Now use the summer smiles, e’re winter low'rs. 
And whilst thou li^read’st unto the rising sun. 
The fairest flow'r that ever aav tjie light, 

Now j<^ the time before thy sweet be done ; 
And, Delia, think thy morning must have 
night; 



> hty brigflitness sets at lei^ptji to 

thou wilt close up that wlach now tiiou 
[Aew'st^ . 

And think the same becomes thy fading best^ 
Which then^all most inveil, and shadow most. 
Men do not weigh the stalk for ^hat it was, 
When once they hnd her fiow'r, her glory pass. 

WlupL men shall find thy flow'r^ thy fflory pass. 
And thou with careful brow sitting amne. 
Received had'st this message from thy glass. 
That tells thli truth, and says that all is gone, 
Fre^ shalt thou see in me the wounds thou 
mad*8(t i 

Though thy fiame, in me the heat re- 

maining: 

1 that havelov’d thee thus before thou fad’st, 
My faith shall wax when thou art inthy wain- 
ing* 

Hie world shall find this miracle in me, 
Hiatfire bum whmi all the matter’s spent ^ 
Then what my faith hath been, thyself shall 
see; 

And that thou wast unkind, thou may *st repent. 
Thou may’st repent that thou hast scorn’d my 
tears. 

When winter snows upon thy sable hairs. 


TO SLEEP. 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable night ; 
Brother to death, in silent darkness born ; 
Relieve my languish, and restore the light ; 
With dark forgetting of my care, return. 
And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventur’d youth : 
Let waking eyes sufiice to wail their scorn. 
Without th^ torment of the night’s untruth. 
Cease, dreamt the images of day-desires. 

To model forth the passions of the morrow ; 
Never let rising sun approve you liar^ 

To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow. 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain ; 
And never awake to feel the day’s disdain. 


DELIA B cruelty. 

Tea 1& Pows, and prayers, win the hardest heart : 

vows, and praters, have I spent in vain ? 
Team eaniidt soften ilmt, noFvows convert ; 

prevail not with a quaint disdain. 

1 teers, where 1 have lost my love ; 

.1 ihbir mj fiaith, where faith is not regarded ; 

vidh. a merciless to move : 
w ulRre a ifmtili dugfit better be rewarded. 
Vet 1 i^ndt win her wiR with tears, 

etralV idel. aeometh all my vows, 
" *jaiIm)f^raj^riBibeto8odeaf eaia^ 
i tbd cruel Sur aHows; 
r, priiy,1^ cruel she: 
,,weftnb indke, we 



ULYSenS AND THB SIREN. 

, ■ 

Con worthy Orec^,; tlfysses, come. 
Possess these shores wida me. 

The winds and seas are troublesome. 

And here we may be free. 

Here may we sit and view their toil 
That travel in the de^. 

And joy the day in mirth the while. 

And spend the night in deep. 

UlyBses, , 

Fair nymph, if fame or honour were 
To be attain’d with ease. 

Then would I come and rest with thee. 
And leave such toils as these. 

But here it dwells, and here must I 
With danger seek it forth. 

To spend the time luxuriously. 

Becomes not men of worth. 

Siren, 

Ulysses, O be not deceiv’d 
With that unreal name, 

This honour is a thing conceiv’d. 

And rests on others’ fame. 

Begotten only to molest 
Our peace, and to beguile 
f The best thing of our life) our rest, 

And g^ve us up to toil. 

Ulysses, 

Delicious nymph, suppose there were 
Nor honour nor report, 

Yet manliness would scorn to wear 
The time in idle sport ; 

F<»r toil doth give a better touch. 

To make us feel our joy. 

And ease finds tediousness as jpuch 
As labour yields annoy. 

Siren, 

Then pleasure likewise seems the diore. 
Whereto tends all your toil. 

Which you forego to make it more. 

And perish oft the while. 

Who may di^ort them diversely. 

Find never tedious day. 

And ease may have variety. 

As well as action mar. 

i//yeses. 

But natures of the noblest frame 
These toils and dangers please, 

And they take comfort in the same. 

As much as you in ease ; 

And with the thought of actions past. 
Are recreated still: 

When pleasure leaves a touch at last. 

To shew that it was ill. 

' Siren, 

That doth opinion only 
That’s out of custom bred, 

[.Which makes us mtay other laws. 

Thin ever nature^^U > 

No widow* woU tmt vm f ^ 

sOor sportB onirMidiiit Wbod, 

fhe world we wo Jqr wd^o 
Receives more Iwrt' Amt'i^eed. 
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But yet the state of thiiige require 
These motions of norel^ : 

And these great iqpiHts of high desire 
Seem born to turn them best. 

To puige the misehiefs that encrease^ 
And all g^ order mar^ . 

For oft we see a wicked peace^ 

To be well chang'd for war. 

Siren. 

Well, well, Ulysses, then I see, 

I shall not have thee here : 

And therefore I will come to thee. 

And take my fortune^there. 

I must be won that Cannot win. 

Yet lost were 1 not won. 

For beauty hath created been 
T* undo, or be undone. 

SONG. 

Love is a sickness full of woes. 

All remedies refusing ; 

A plant that with most cutting grows ; 
Most barren with best using : 

Why so ? — 

More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 

If not enjoy'd, it sighing cries. 

Hey, ho ! 

Love is a torment of the mind, 

A tempest everlasting ; 

And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Not well, nor full, nor fasting : 

Why so?— 

More w'e enjoy it, more it dies ; 

If not enjoy'd, it sighing cries. 

Hey, ho f 


Now each creature joys the other. 
Passing happy days and hours ; 

One bird repmrta unto another. 

In the fall of silver show'rs ; 

Whilst the earth, our common mother, 
Hath her bosom deck'd with flow'rs. 

Whilst the greatest torch of heaven. 
With bright rays warms Flora's lap ; 

Making ni^ts and days both even. 
Cheering j^ants with fresher sap : 

My field of Aowm quite bereaven. 
Wants refresli of better hap. 


Eocho, danghter of the air, 

(Babbling guest of qocks and bills,) 
Knows the nmhe df my fierce fair, 
And sounds the accents of my ills.] 
Each thing pities mydespsur. 

Whilst that dm Mr lover kills. 


WhUsi that ^ amdi maid 0 
Doth me and my lave 
Mw life's fl«i«ri6h . v 

^hliat depended on^ner eweaj 


But her w3i must bedbyd^^, 
And well he ends^ M ^ 


BEAUMONT ^ 

SeaununU b&rn 

Flatter bom ure.—JMed ’ 


TBtS FAlTHFVIi 

PBRSONB RBPIIB8BNT>1>* 

Men. 

PeHgot, a shepherd in love with Amoret. 

Thenott a shepherd in love with Clorin. 

Daphnls, a modest ritepherd. 

AiexUt a wanton shepherd. 

God cf a River. 

Satpr. 

Prieet. 

Old Shepherd. 

A Sullen discontented ShejAerd . , * 

Women. 

Amoret, the Faithful Shepherdess, in love with Perigat. 

Clorin, a holy shepherdess. 

Amarillis, a shepherdess in love with Perigat. 

Cloe, a wanton shepherdess. 

Scene, Thesealp. 

ACT I. 

Enter Cloriny having buried her Icve in 
an arbour. 

Clorin. Hail, holy earth, whose cold arms do 
embrace 

The truest man that ever fed his flocks ’ 

By the fat plains of fruitful Thessaly f 
Thus I salute thy grave ; thus do I pay 
My early vows and tribute of mine eyes 
To thy 8till-lov*d ashes ; thus I free 
Myself from all ensuing heats and fires 
Of love ; all sports, delights and jolly games 
That shepherds hold full dear, thus put I o£F. 
Now no more shall these smooth brows be begirt 
With youthful coronals, and lead the dance ; 

No more the company of fre^ fair maids 
And wanton shepherds be to me delightful. 

Nor the shrill pleasing sound of merry pipe% 
Under some shady dell, when the cool wind 
Plays on the leaves ; All be far away. 

Since thou art far away, by whose dear side 
How often have 1 sat crpwn'd with fresh flow'rs 
For summer's queen, whilst ev'rynbepherd's boy 
Puts on his lusty green, with gaudy hook. 

And hanging scrip of finest eordevan*. 

But thou art gone, and these are gone with thee^ 
And all are dead but thy dear memory ; 

That shall out-live thee, and shall ever spring 
While there are pipes, or jolly shepherds sing. 
And here will I, in honour of thy love. 

Dwell by thy grave, forgetting all those joys 
That former times made precions to mine eyes ; 
Only remem b'ring what my youth did |ndii 
In the dark, hidden virtuous n^e of hem: 

That wUl 1 practise, and as freely give 
All my endeavours, as I gain'd frpe. 

Of all green wounds 1 know the remedies 
In men or cattle, be they stung with sniEdce^ 

Or charm'd with pow'ifiu words of wiclci^ art. 
Or be they love-eack, or thro' too gmch heat 
Grown wild or lunatick, their eyes or eft/ea 
Thicken'd with misty film of ^wing rheum i 
Thesb 1 can cure^ such Mcret virtue Bes 
In herbs, applied by a vJugin'shaad* . * 

My meat shall shall he whs^ f|iese yili 


« Cbrxievafi.] Cardwalhh iftOin eorOnm» Mkbetv) . 
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BfSrriw^ and cliesnuts^ plantanec^ on wItoM, ^)iat greatness or iv^t private hidden pow'r 
* ^eeks ^ , 4 Is there in me to drue imhiniitifiiTn 

The sun'iSils a^^ng, and l9>e hAy ihilt * 1 Prom this rude nmiweed. besitit* 

VyJSrt*inm the fkir head of the straight-grown ^ 
pine; 

Of these 111 feed with firee content and rest^ 

When night shall blind the worlds by thy side 
blest. 

Bnier a SeUgr. 

Sat. Thoro* yon same bending plain 
That iiingB his arms down to the main^ 

And thoro* these thick woods^ have I nui> 

Whose bottom never kiss’d the sun 
Since the lusty spring began^ 

All to please my master Fan> 

Have 1 trotted without rest 
To get him fruit ; for at a feast 
He entertains^ this coming n^ht, 't 


anutz’d. 


His paramour^ the Syrinx bright. > 

But, behcdd a fairer sight ! J 

By that heav’nly form of thine. 

Brightest fkir, uou art divine. 

Sprung firom great immortal race 
Of the gods ; for in thy face 
Shines more awful mqesty. 

Than dull weak mort^ty 
Dare with misty eyes behold. 

And live! Therefore on this mould. 

Lowly do I bend my knee. 

In wordiip of thy deity« 

Deign it, goddess, from my hand. 

To receive whate'er this land 
From her fbrtile womb doth send 
Of her choice fruits ; and but lend 
Belief to that the Satyr tells: 

Fairer by the famous wells. 

To this present day ne’er grew. 

Never b^er nor more true. 

Here be grapes, whose lusty blood 
Is the learned jpoets’ good. 

Sweeter yet did never crown 

The head of Bacchus ; nuts more brown 

Than the squirrel whose teeth crack ’em. 

Deign, oh, fairest fair, to take *m. 

For these black-ey’d Driope 
Hath often-timeb commanded me 
With my clasped knee to climb : 

See how well the lusty time 

Hath deck’d their rising cheeks in red. 

Such as on your lips is spread. 

Here he berries for a queen. 

Some bb ted, some be green ; 

These are of that luscious m^t. 

The great god Pan himself doth eat : 

All theses bud what the woods can yield. 

The hanging mountain, or the held, 

I lfireeiy^«]^, bnd ere long 

Will briiy^n more, more sweet and strong ; 

Till wheC feumbly leave 1 take. 

Lest thelMat Pan do awake, 

Thet eWii^ilifl^lies in a deep ^ade. 

Under ivnMkd beech’s shade : 

run 

SwiftfKWM the fiery sun. lEzU, 

Oku ^ my fbers go with thep. 


mortal * r . 

The daughter of a 8h«|i||p^ be wane^^ ^ 
And she that bore me nKKrtiu: Frick 
And it will bleed ; a ferer^ahakes ipcu SM 
The self-same wind tfentiwikeo theypui^r 
shrink. 

Makes me a-cold; My fear says, I am mortal. 
Tet 1 have heard (my mother kdd it mq. 

And now I do believe it) if I keep 
My virgin flow’r uncropt, pure, chastei and 
fair. 

No goblin, wood-god, fairy, elfe,.jor fiend. 

Satyr, or other pow’r that haunts the groves. 
Shall hurt my body, or by vain iBnrion 
Draw me to wander after idle fires ; 

Or voices calliim me in dead of nighty 
To make me foflow, and so tole me on 
Thro' mire and standing pools, to find, my ruin : 
Else, why should this rough thing, who never 
knew 

Manners, nor smooth humanitv, whose heats 
Are roimher than himself, and more mi8hfq[>en. 
Thus mildly kneel to me ? Sure’s there’s a pow’r 
In that great name of Virgin, that binds fast 
AU rude uncivil bloods, all appetites 
That break their confines ; Then strong Chastity, 
Be thou my stroi^st guard, for here I’ll dwell 
In opposition against fate and hell ! 

Enter an Old Shepherd, with fn^r couple of Shep^ 
herdo and Shepherdeuee. 

Old Shep. Now we have done this holy festival 
In honour of our great god, and hie rites 
Perform’d, prepare yourselves for chaste 
And uncorrupted fires ; that aa the priest, 

W ith pow’rful hand, shall sprinkle on your brows 
His pure and holy water, ye may be 
From all hot fiames of lust and looee thoughts 
free. 

Kneel, shepherds, kneel ; hose comes the priest 
of Pan. 

Enter PrieeL 

Priest, Shepherds, thus I purge away 
Whatsoever this great day. 

Or the past hours, ^ve not good. 

To corrupt your maiden blo^ 

From the high rebellious lieat 
Of the grapes, and strength of meat. 

From the wanton quick desires, 

Hiey do kindle by their fires, 

I do wash you with this water ; ^ 

Be you pure and fair herea'ter ! 

From your livers and yoifr vein^ 

Thus 1 take away the stains. 

All your thoughts be smooth 
Be ye fresh and free qs air. 

Never more let lustful heat 
Thr<f your purged conduits beat. 

Or a plightM troth be broken 
Or a wanton verse be mken 
la a shepherdess’s ear ! 

Go your ways, ye all are dear. 

rise, and finp 
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I im&M 

Siw.liis pr«iM8 IlMt doth keep 
CKir docke fromharm^ 

Pan, the father of enr dke^p ; 

Aiid«am(m arm 
Tread we softly in a round, 

IVhile the hollow neighboring ground 
Fills the music with her sound. , 

Pan, oh, great ^d Pan, to thee 
Thus £> we sing: 

Thou that keep’st us chaste and free. 

As the young spring. 

Ever be thy honour spoke. 

From that place the mom is broke. 

To that place day doth unyoke ! [^Ejeeunt. 
Manent Perigot and AmoreL 
Peri, Stay, gentle Amoret, thou fair-brow’d 
maid. 

Thy shepherd prays thee stay, that holds thee 
dear. 

Equal with his soul's good. 

Amo, Speak; 1 nve 
Thee freedom, shep^rd, and thy ton|nie be stiU* 
The same it ever was ; as free from ill 
As he whose conversation never knew 
The court or city : Be thou ever true. 

Peri, When 1 fall off from my affection. 

Or mingle my clean thoughts with foul desires. 
First, let our great god cease to keep my flocks. 
That beinj left alone without a guard. 

The wolf, or winter's rage, summer's great heat. 
And want of water, rots, or what to us 
Of ill is yet unknown, fall speedily. 

And in their general ruin let me go ! 

Amo. 1 pray thee, gentle shepherd, wish not so ; 

I do believe thee : 'Tis as hard for me 
To think thee false, and harder, than for thee 
To hold me fouL 

Peri, Oh, you are fairer far 
Than the chaste blushing mom, or that fair star 
That guides the wand'ring seaman thro' the deep ; 
Straighter than straightest pine upon the steep 
Head of an aged mountain ; and more white 
Than the new milk vre strip before day-light 
From the fulLireigfated bags of our fair flocks ; 
Your hair more beauteous than those hanging 
locks M 

Of young Apollo. 

Amo, Shepherd; be not lost ; 

You're sail'd too far already from the coast 
Of our dJscouxse. 

Peri, Did you not tell me once 
1 shoidd not love sdone, I tiiould not lose 
Those many passions, vows, and hcdy oaths, 

I've sent toHeav’n? Did you notgive your hand. 
Even that hur hand, inluiBtage ? not then 
Give back again tiiose sweets to other men, . 
You yourselr vow'd wans hdne. 

Amo. ttopkerd) so maidel|*s medeirtiy 
May give assurance, i M more thiap. 

Once Hum I give my ; hO WvIS ftee 
From ^u8t great foe liiel telomy ! 

Pori. I take it aSrHiv tet gao^ hiidide^, 
Forr ^ ^ - ' 


To meet this hampy night in BuKt 
Where all tme mepherds have rewnroM been 
For their long service : Say, sweet, shall it hold ? 
Amo, Dear friend, you must not blame 
if I make 

A doubt of what the silent night may do. 
Coupled with this day's heat, to move fbur blood : 
Maids must be fearful. Sure you have not bqpn 
Wash'd white enough ; for yet 1 see a stain 
Stick in your liver : Go and purge again. 

Peri, Oh, do not wrong my honest simple 
truth ! 

Myself and my affections are as pure 
As those chaste flamesthat burn before the shrine 
Of the great Dian : Only my intent 
To draw you thither, was to plight our troths. 
With interchange of mutual chaste embraces. 
And ceremonious tying of our souls : 

For to that holy wood is consecrate 
A virtuous well, about whose flow'ry banks 
The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds. 
By the pale moon-shine, dipping oftentimes 
Their stolen children, so to make them free 
From dying flesh and dull mortality : 

By this fair fount hath many a shepherd sworn. 
And giv'n away his freedom, many a troth 
Been plight, which neither envy* nor old time 
Could ever break, with many a chaste kiss giv*n. 
In hope of coming happiness. By this 
Fresh fountain, many a blushing maid 
Hath crown'd the head of her long-loved shepherd 
W'ith gaudy flowers, whilst he happy sung 
Lays of his love and dear captivity ; 

There grow all herbs fit to cool looser flames 
Our sensual parts provoke, chiding our bloods. 
And quenching by their pow'r those hidden sparks 
That e^ would break out, and provoke our sense 
To open fires ; so virtuous is that place. 

Then, gentle shepherdess, believe, knd grant ! 

In troth, it fits not with that face to scant 
Your faithful shepherd of those diaste desires 
He ever aim'd at, and— — 

Amo. Thou hast prevail'd: Farewell! This 
coming night 

Shall crown thy chaste hopes with long-wish'd 
delight. [Eane. 

Peri. Our great god Pan reward thee for 
that good 

Thou'st given thy poor shepherd I Fmrest bud 
Of maiden virtues, when 1 leave to be 
The true admirer of thy chasUto^ 

Let me deserve the hot poUutoa name 
Of the wild woodman, or i^ect some daipe 
Whose often j^mstitution hat|^begot ^ 

More foul disaases than e'er yet we hot. 

Sun bred thro' his burnings, while the deg 
Pursues raging lion, throwing the f 
And deadly vaponr from his angry breL ^^ 

Filling the lower wmdd with p&^ie aiid4 
JBnier Askorwie» 

Amor. DUgr 1 4.^ |ob« beli«v’d, 

X tdl? 

Jmar. Fferigot; 

Axkd Iw ftedflwr to be 
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Thstn the cold eaifth is in his frozen arms 
To clip the wanton spring. Nay, do not start. 
Nor wonder that I woo thee ! thou that art 
The prime of our young grooms, even the top 
Of all our lusty shepherds ! What dull eye. 

That nev^ was acquainted with desire. 

Hath seen thee wrestle, run, or cast the stone. 
With nimble strength and fair deliveiy. 

And hath not sparkled lire, and speedily 
Sent secret heat to all the neighnring veins? 
Who ever heard thee sing, that brought again 
That freedom back was lent unto thy voice ? 
Then do not blame me, shepherd, if 1 be 1 
One to be number'd in this company, > 

Since none that ever saw thee yet were free. ) 
Peri, Fair shepherdess, much pity 1 can lend 
To your complaints: but sure I shall not love. 
All that is mine, myself and my best hopes. 

Are giv'n already : ’Do not love him then 
That cannot love again ; on other men 
Bestow those heats more free, that may return 
You fire for fire, and in one flame equal burn. 

Amar, Shall I rewarded be so slenderly 
For my affection, most unkind of men? 

If 1 were old, or had agreed with art 
To give another nature to my cheeks. 

Or were I common mistress to the love 
Of ev'ry swain, or could I with such ease 
Call back my love as many a wanton doth, 

Thou might st refuse me, shepherd ; but to thee 
I’m only fix'd and set ; let it not be 
A sport, thou gentle shepherd, to abuse 
The love of silly maid ! 

Peri, Fair soul, you use 
These words to little end : For, know, I may 
Better call back that time was yesterday. 

Or stqy the coming night, than bring my love 
Home to myself again, or recreant prove. 

I will no longer hold you with delays ; 

This present night 1 have appointed been 
To meet that chaste fair that enjoys my soul. 

In yonder grove, there to make up our loves. 

Be not deceiv'd no longer, chuse again ; 

These neighb'ring plains have many a comely 
swain. 

Fresher and freer far than I e’er was : 

Bestow that love on them, and let me pass. 
Farewell ; be l^appy in a better choice ! 

Amar, Cruel, thou’st struck me deader with 
Ay voice, 

Than if Ae angry Hearns with their quick 
flames 

Had Aot me through ! I must not leave to love, 

1 cannot ; no ! I must enjoy thee, boy, 

Tho' l^e great dangers 'twixt my hopes and that 
Be infinite. There is a shepherd dwells 
Down by the moor, whose life hath ever shewn 
More siulen discontent than Saturn's brow, 
IPHien he sits frowning on the birAs of men ; 

Om Aat^doth wear himself away in loneness, 
jqeTer unless it be in breaking 
The holy pli^ted troths of mutual souls; 

lusts after ev’ry sev’ral beauty, 

Bui neyer was loiown to Jove or like. 

Were Ae fairer or more full of truth 


Than Pheebe in her fhlneis; or the youth 
Of smooth Lyseus ; whose nigh-j^rved flocks 
Are always scabby, and hife^ all sheep 
They feed withal; whose lambs are ever last. 
And’ die before their weaning ; aifid whose dog 
Looks like his master, lean, and full of scurf. 
Not caring for the pipe or whistle. This man 
may, 

If he be well wrought, do a deed of wonder, 
Foiving me passage to my long^desires: 

And here he comes as fitly to my purpose 
As my quick thoughts could wish for. 

Enter Sullen Shepherd. 

Sufi. Sfiep. Fresh beauty, let me not be 
thought uncivil. 

Thus to be partner of your loneness : 'Twas 
j\ly love (that ever-working passion I) drew 
Me to this place, to seek some remedy 
For my sick soul. Be not unkind, and fair ; 

For such the mighty Cupid in his doom 
Hath sworn to he aveng d on ; then give room 
To my consuming fires, that so I may 1 

Enjoy my long desires, and so allay > 

Those flames, that else would burn my life away . ) 
Amar, Shenherd, were I but sure thy heart 
were sound 

As thy words seem to be, means might he found 
To cure thee of thy long pains ; for to me 
T'hat heavy youth-consuming misery 
The love-sick soul endures, never was pleasing. 
I could be well content with the quick easing 
Of thee and thy hot fires, might it procure 
Thy faith and further service to be sure. 

Su//. Shep. Name but that great work, dan- 
ger, or what can 

Be compass'd by the wit or art of man. 

And, if 1 fail in my performance, may 
I never more kneel to the rising day ! 

Amar. Then thus I try thee, Shepherd: 
This same night 

That now comes stealing on, a gentle pair 
Have promis'd equal love, and do appoint 
To make yon wood the place where hands and 
hearts 

Are to be tied for ever : Break their meeting. 
And their stn>ng faith, and 1 am ever thine. 

Sull. Shep. Tell me their names, and if I do 
not move, 

By my great pow’r, the centre of their love 
From his fix'd being, let me never more 
Warm me by those fair eyes 1 thus adore! 

Amar. Come ; as we go. I'll tell thee what 
they are. 

And give thee fit directions for thy wo^. ’ 

Enter Che. 

Che. How have I wrong'd Ae times, or men, 
that thus. 

After this holy feast, I pass unknown^ ' 

And unsdluted ? 'Twas not wont A'He ’ / 
Thus firozen, tnth ihe younger ' 

Of jolly shepherds; 'twas imt thhii helagotod; 
For lusty grooms to mix Aeir quicker hmod ' 
WiA Atdi dull humciur, most unfit A be< .. ‘ 

The friend of man, eold and^'dilBi^aMBity^' 
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Sure I am Iteld Aot fair, or am too old. 

Or else not free enough, or from my fold 
Dnve not a flock sufficient great to gain 
The greedy eyes of wealth-alluring swain : 

Yet, if I may believe what others say. 

My face has foil enough ; nor can they lay 
Justly too strict a coyness to my charge ; 

My flock are many, and the downs as large 
They feed upon ; then let it ever be 
Their coldness, not my virgin modesty, 

Makes me complain. 

Enter Thmot. 

The. Was ever man but I 
Thus truly taken with uncertainty ? 

WJiere shall that man be found that loves a mind 
Made up in constancy, and dares not find 
His love rewarded ? Here, let all men know, 

A wretch that lives to love his mistress so. 

Cloe. Shepherd, 1 pray thee stay I IVhere hast 
thou been? 

Or whither go*st thou ? Here he woods as green 
As any, air likewise as fresh and >weet 
As where smooth Zephyrus plays on tlie fleet 
Fatie of the curled streams, with flow’rs as many 
As the young spring gives, and as choice as any; 
Here be all new delights, cool streams and wells, 
Arbeurs o’ergreen with woodbines; caves, and 
dells ; 

Oh use where thou w'ilt, whilst I sit by and sing, 
f gather rushes, to make many a ring 
For thy Jmig fingers ; tell the tales of love. 

How the pale Phoibe, hunting in a gro\e. 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies ; 
rtow she convey'd him softly in a sleep. 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 
Head of old Latmus, wdiere she stoops each 
night, 

tiildiiig the mountain with her brother's light. 
To kiss her sweetest. 

The. Far from me are these 
Hot flashes, bred from wanton heat and ease ! 

I have forgot, wdiat love and loving meant. 
Rhimes, songs, and merry rounds, that oft are 
sent 

To the soft ear of maid, are strange to me; 

Only 1 live t* admire a chastity. 

That neither pleasing age*, smooth tongue, or 

Could ever break- upon, so sure the mould 
Is that.bf^ mind was cast in ; 'tis to her 
I only.am reserv'd ; she is my form I stir 
By, breathe and move, 'tis she and only she 
Can make me hwpy, or give misery. 

Ciood shepherd, may a stranger crave 
to know 

Ti^whomthis dear observance you do owe? 

The, You may, and by her virtue learn to 


. square 
And level out 


A j -^IMejiwtohefair, 

And no^ng viytuous; flts the eye 
2f sa^ellii^ vanity. 

Then %ow^ shea calTdihe ;^igin,of the Grove, 

• rvMtOHg L «. iMPk i ^ eew GMug im tc 
TP 2 


She that hath long since buried her chaste love. 
And now lives by his ^ave, for whose dear soul 
Sh' hath vow'd herself into the holy roll 
Of strict virginity : 'tis her 1 so admire ; 

Not any looser blood, or new desire. ^ [Emt, 
Cloe. Farewell, poor swain ! thou art not for 
my bend ; 

1 must have quicker souls, whose words may tend 
To some free action : give me him dare love 
At first encountert. 

* ****** # * 


Enter Daphnis, 

Here comes another : Better be my speed. 

Thou god of blood ! But, certain, if I read 
Not false, this is that modest shepherd, he 
'fhat only dare salute, but ne'er could be 
Brought to kiss any • * 

* Qjjg makes loving faces. 

And could be well content to covet graces, 
H'ere they not got by boldness. In this thing 
My ho])es are frozen • * * * * 

* * ■" * but since he is here. 

Thus I attempt him. — Thou of men most dear, 
AVelconie to her, thfit only for thy sake 
Hath been content to live ! Here, boldly take 
My hand in pledge, this hand, that never yet 
Was giv'n away to any ; and but sit 

Donni on this rushy bank, wdiilst I go pull 
Fresh blossoms from the boughs, or quickly cull 
The choicest dclicates from yonder mead, 

To make the chains or chaplets, or to spread 
Under our fainting bodies, when delight 
Shall lock uj) all our senses. How the sight 
Of those smooth rising cheeks renews the story 
Of young Adonis, when in pride and glory 
He lay infolded 'twixt the beating arms 
Of willing Venus ! Methinks stronger clanrms 
Hwell in those speaking eyes, and on that brow 
More sweetness than the painters can allow 
To their best pieces ! Not Narcissus, he 
That w ept himself a^vay, in memory 
( >f his own beauty, nor Silvanns' boy. 

Nor the tAvice-ravisli'd maid, for whom old Troy 
Fell by the hand of Pyrrhus, may to these 
Be otlierwise compar'd, than some dead tree 
To a )'oung fruitful olive. 

Daph. I can love. 

But I am loth to say so^ lest I prove 
Too soon unhappy. 

Cloe, Happy, thou wouldst say. 

IMy dearest Daidinis, blush not ; if the day 
To thee and thy soft heats be enemy, 

Thentake the coming night ; fair youth, 'tis free 
To all the world. Shepherd, I'll meet thee then 
When darkness hath shut up the eyes-of lAefi, 

In yonder grove : speak, shall Our meeting hold } 
Indeed yOu are too bashful : be moi^ bold. 

And tell me ay. 

Daph, I am content to say so. 

And would be glad to meet, I but pray so 

Much from your fairness, that j'ou would w true. 


t The compiler hes taken the lihwtp to pmit a few hn» in 
several paaeagee of this tnutoral dmnao. aceovmt Of inmx 
nnatncsafMme yovUiAdriesdenr^for erhOsSyse thiswroirk is 
chiefly prepared. 
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Che. Shepherd^ thou hast thy widb. 

JDaph^ Fresh maid^ adieu I 
Yet^ one word more ; since you have drawn me on 
To come this nigbt> fear not to meet alone 
That man that will not offer to he iH, 

Tho' your bright self would ask xt« for his fill 
Of this world’s goodness : Do not fear him then^ 
But keep your pointed time. Let other men 
Set up their bloods to sale^ mine shall be ever 
Fair as the soul it carries^ and unchaste never. 

[_Ej!nt. 

Che. YeA am . I poorer tlian I was before. 

Is it pot strange^ among so many a score 
Of lusty bloods, 1 should pick out these things, 
Whose veins, like a dull river far from springs. 
Is still the same, slow, heavy, and unfit 
For rtream or motion, tho’ the strong winds hit 
With their continual pow’r upon Ills sides ? 

«• ^ 

Enter Alexis. 

Alexis. Can such beauty be 
Safe in his own guard, and not draw the eye 
Of him that passeth on, to greedy gaze. 

Or covetous desire, whilst in a maze 
The better part contemplates, giving rein 
And wished ^eedom to the lab'ring vein ? 
Fairest and whitest, may I crave to know 
The cause of your retirement, why you go 
Thus all alone ? Methinks the downs are sweeter. 
And the young company of swains far meeter. 
Than these forsaken and untrodden places. 

Give not yourself to loneness, and those graces 
Hide from the eyes of men, that were intended 
To live amongst us swains. 

Che. Thou art befriended. 

Shepherd : In all my life 1 have not seen 
A man, in whom greater contents have been. 
Than thou thyself art : 1 could tell thee more, 
Were there hut any hope left to restore 
My freedom lost. Oh, lend me all thy red. 
Thou shame-fac'd morning, when from Tithon’s 
Thou risest ever maiden ! [bed 

Alexis. If for me. 

Thou sweetest of all sweets, these flashes be. 
Speak and be satisfied. Oh, guide her tongue. 
My better angel ; force my name among 
Her modest thoughts, that the first word may 

Cloe. Alexis, when the sun shall kiss the sea, 
'T^akiti^ his rest by the white Thetis’ side, 
Meet^^n the holy wood, i^ere I’ll abide 
Thy emning, shepherd. 

Ahash. If 1 stav behind. 

An everiasliiig duress, and the wind, 

Tbi^fiih he passeth by shuts up the stream 
Khitte or Volga, while the sun’s hot beam 
Betda back agaki, seize me, and let me turn 
To isol^kiM more than ice 1 Oh, how 1 bum 
And riw in youth and fire ! 1 dare not stay. 

shall^be your word. 

Aims* tty, fly, thou 4oyi lExit. 

dhe. M.J grief |e greet If bpth these boys 

He that nte^ windfginet shift 


ACT ici. 


-’V.l 


Enter an eld Shsphesd, teUh a and 

tkePneatof^ - " 


Priest. ShephCTds all, and maidenoftir^ . . 
Fold your flocfo up, fisr the air 
'Gins to thicken, aM the sun 
Already his great course hath run. 

See the dew-drops how they kiss 
Ev’ry little flower that is ; 

Hanging on their velvet heads. 

Like a rope of christal beads. 

See the heavy clouds low falling. 

And bright Hesperus down codling 
The dead Night from under ground ; 

At whose rising mists unsound. 

Damps and vapours fly apace, 

Hov’ring o’er the wanton face 
Of these pastures, where they come. 

Striking dead both bud and bloom : 

Therefore, from such danger, lock 
Ev’ry one his loved flock ; 

And let your dogs lie loose without. 

Lest the wolf come as a scout 
From the mountain, and, ere day. 

Bear a lamb or kid away ; 

Or the crafty thievish fox 
Break upon your simple flocks. 

To secure yourselves from these. 

Be not too secure in ease ; 

Let one eye his watches keep. 

While the other eye doth sleep ; 

So you shall good shepherds prove. 

And for ever hold the love 

Of our great god. Sweetest slumbers^ 

And soft silence, fall in numbers 
On your eye-lids ! So, farewell ! 

Thus 1 end my ev’ning’s knell. [Exeunt. 

Enter Chrin, sorting of herbs. 

Ch. Now let me know what my best art hath 
done. 

Help’d by the great pow'r of the virtuous moofi. 
In her full light. On, you sons of earth. 

You only brood, unto whose happy birth 
Virtue was given ; holding more of nature 
Than man, her first-bom and most pcrfbc^ 
creature, ' 

Let me adore you ! you, that oidy can ^ 

Help or kill nature, drawing out that ' 

Of fife and breath ev’n to tne end of 
You, that these hands did crop long boftnreprime 
Of day, give me your names, and, mbct, fevar hi^ 
den pow’r. 

This is the dote, bearing a yeHodr 'flow’r; '* * 
And this, black horehound; boril firO^veiy gPbd 
For sheep or shepherd, bitten by a wood 
Dog’s venohi’d tooth : Them ramebli^ebimitAoB 
are, ' ’ *• - " ' 

Which, stuck in entries, or abbut^'^ bar 
That holds the door fast^^^ IdB 

charms ' ' l 

(Were they Media’s vmUsJ 
To men or catde : Tj^for frO^bo ^ 

A qieedy and a ' ' 

l^e hitter wOrmwbo^im(^4di¥tl^^ . 
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Such sympatliy with man’s go^ they^ do hold : 
This tormentii> yirhose vikue is to part 
All dea^y killing, poison from the heart : 

And, here, Nomkais' root, for swellings best: 
Yellow Lysimai^ to give sweet rest 
To the faint shepherd, killing, where it comes. 
All busy gnats, and every By that hums : 

For leprosy, damell and celandine. 

With calamint, whose virtues do refine 
The blood of man, making it free and fair 
As the first hour it breath’d, or the best air. 
Here, other two ; but your rebellious use 
Is not for me, whose goodness is abuse ; 
Therefore, foul standergrass, from me and mine 
1 banish thee, with lustf^ turpentine ; 

You that entice the veins and stir the heat 
To civil mutiny, scaling the seat 
Our reason moves in, and deluding it 
With dreams and wanton fancies, till the fit 
Of burning lust be quench’d ; by appetite. 
Robbing the soul of blessedness and light. 

And thou, light vervain too, thou must go after. 
Provoking easy souls to mirth and laughter : 

Nt> more shall I dip thee in water now. 

And sprinkle every post, and every bough. 

With thy well-pleasing juice, to make the 
grooms 

Swell with high mirth, as with joy all the rooms. 
JSnter TAenot. 

The. This is the cabin where tbe best of all 
Her sex ^bat ever breath’d, or ever shall 
(live heat or happiness to th’ shepherd’, side. 
Doth only to her worthy self abiae. 

Thou blessed star, I thank thee for thy light. 
Thou by whose pow’r the darkness of sad night 
Is banish’d from the earth, in whose dull place 
Thy chaster beams play on the heavy face 
Of all the world, making the blue sea smile. 

To see how cunningly thou dost beguile 
Thy brother of his brightness, giving day 
Again from Chaos ; whiter than that way 
That leads to Jove’s high court, and chaster far 
Than chastity itself ! 1 nou blessed star 
That nightly shin’st ! Thou, all the constancy 
That in all women was, or e’er shall be. 

From whose fair eye^balls flies that holy fire 
That poets style the mother of desire. 

Infusing into ev’ry gentle breast 
A soul of greater price, and far more bless’d. 
Than that quick pow’r ,^ich gives a difference 
’Twiat man and creatures of a lower sense. 

Cio, Shepherd, how cam’st thou hither to this 
place 

No way is trodden ; all the verdant grass 
Th« shot up, stands yet unbriused here 
Of any foot ; only tlie dappled deer, 

.Far the feazw sound of crookid baruj 
Dwells in this fastness. 

ThAr^vChnster than thn mom, 

X wander'^ oi^'hy i^ong Qlnsion 

Tnto this virtuous plaeh Iwve male intrution; 
But hjfhdr come fidi^ 

To seek you out, of gir^f air 

Is full, and strongly labonrs> while the soanid 
Breid^apdpi# add iiifio a htsishd 


Th’ amazed shepherd, that such virtue can 
Be resident in lesser than a^ntmt. - 
Clo, If any art I have, or hidden^ s&ill 
May cure thee of disease or fester’d iU, 

Whose grief or groenness to another's eye 
May seem unpossible of remedy, 

I dare yet undertake it. 

The. ’Tis no pain 

1 suffer through disease, no beating vein 
Conveys infection dang* rous to the heart. 

No part imposthum’d, to be cur d by art. 

This body holds ; and yet a feller grief 
Than ever skilful hand did give relief, 

DweUs on my soul, and may be heal’d by you,*) 
Fair beauteous virgin ! f 

Clo. Then^ shepherd, let me sue £ 

To know thy grief: That man yet never knew J 
The way to health, that durst not shew his sore. 
The. Theif, fairest, know, I love you. 

C/o, Swain, no more ! 

Thou hast abus’d the strictness of this place. 
And offer’d sacrilegious foul disgrace 
To the sweet rest of these interred bones ; 

For fear of whose ascending, fly at once. 

Thou and thy idle passions, that the sight 
Of death and sj^edy vengeance may not fright 
Thy very soul with horror. 

The. Let me not 

^hou all perfection !) merit such a blot 
For my true zealous faith. 

Clo. Dar’st thou abide 
To see this holy earth at once divide. 

And give his body up ? for sure it will. 

If thou pursu’st with wanton flames to All 
This hallow’d place ; therefore repent and go. 
Whilst I with pray'rs appease his ghost below. 
That else would tell thee what it were to be 
A rival in that virtuous love that he 
Embraces yet. 

The. ’Tis not the white or red 
Inhabits in your cheek that thus can wed 
IMy mind to adoration ; nor your eye, 

Tho’ it be fuU and fair, your forehead high. 

And smooth as Pelops’ moulder ; not the smile 
Lies watching in those dimples to beguile 
The easy soul; your hands and fingers long. 
With veins enamell’d ridily ; nor your tongue, 
Tho’ it spoke sweeter than Arion’s harp ; 

Your hair^ woven into many a curious warp. 

Able in endless error to enfold 

The wand’ring soul ; not the true perfect mould 

Of aU your body, which as pure doth shew . 

In maiden whiteness as the Alpsien* snow : 

All these, were but your oonsttincy away. 

Would {dease me less than a bla«» stmnny day 
The wretched seaman toilmg thro’ the deep. 
But, while tliis hoiMmr'd idrictness you dare keep. 
The’ all the j^s^plies that e’mr beg^en were 
In the great womb of air, were settled here. 

In opposition, 1 would, like^the ttee^ 

Shake off those drops Df weahiieie, wid be free 
Bv’din the arm of dsiqpeai^ ^ ' 

do/,' Woiddst thou tend i nv , v . 

Me raise ageing fbnd maii^ Bom tfent grave. 
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Those sparks that long- ago were buried liere. 
With my dead friend's cold ashes ? 

The. Dearest deai^ 

I dare not ask it^ nor you must not grant ; 
Stand strongly to your vow, and do not faint. 
Remember how he lov'd you, and be still 
The same, opinion speaks you : Let not will. 
And that great god of women, appetite. 

Set up your blo(^ again ; do not invite 
Desire and fancy from their long exile, 

I'o seat them once more in a pleasing smile: 

Be like a rock made firmly up 'gainst aU 
The pow'r of angry Heav'n, or the strong faU 
Of Neptune's battery ; if you yield, I die 
To all affection ; 'tis that loyalty 
Y ou tie unto this grave 1 so admire : 

And yet, there’s something else I would desire. 
If you would hear me, but withal deny. 

Oh, Pan, what an uncertain destiny 
Hangs over all my hopes ! 1 will retire ; 

For if I longer stay, this double fire 
Will lick my life up. 

Clo. Do, and let time wear out 
TSHbat art and nature cannot bring about. 

The- Farewell, thou soul of virtue, and be 
bless'd 

For evermore, whilst here I wretched rest 
Thus to myself! Yet grant me leave to dwell 
In kenning of this arbour ; yon same dell, 
O'ertop'd with mourning cypress and sad yew. 
Shall be my cabin, where Til early rue. 

Before the sun hath kiss'd this dew away. 

The hard uncertain chance which Fate doth lay 
Upon this head. 

Clo. The gods give quick release 
And happy cure unto thy hard disease ! 

Enter Sullen Shepherd. 

SuU. Shep. I do not love this wench that I 
should meet ; 

For ne’er did my unconstant eye yet greet 
That beauty, were it sweeter or more fair 
Than the new blossoms, wdien the morning air 
Blow's gently on them, or the breaking light. 
When many maiden blushes to our sight 
Shoot from its early face : Were all these set 
In some neat form before me, 'twould not get 
The least love from me ; some desire it might. 
Or present burning. All to me in sight 
Are equal ; be they fair, or black, or brown. 
Virgin, or careless wanton, I can crown 
My appetite with any : sWear as oft. 

And weep, as any ; melt my words as soft 
Into a nu^en’s ears, and tell how long 
My heart has been her servant, and how strong 
My passions are ; call her unkind And cruel ; 
Offer her all I have to gain the jewel 
MaiHetm so highly prize ; then loath, and fly : 
TWk to 1 hold a blessed destiny ! 

, Enter AwarillU. 

‘Hail ! shepherd ! Pan bless both thy 
, JSoek and thee, 

heii^ m^dful of thy word to tne. 

00, Welcome, faiif shepherdessl Thy 


Gives thee the self-same wishes back again; 
Who till ihis present hour ne’er knew that eye 
Could make me cross mine amts, or daily die . 
With fresh consumings ; Boldly tell me then. 
How shall we part the& faithful loves^ and when ? 
Shall I belie him to her ? Shall I swear 
His faith is false, and he loves ev'ry where ? 

I’ll say he mock’d her th’ other day to you, 
B’hich will by your confirming shew as true ; 
For she is of so pure an honesty. 

To think, because she will not, none will lie. 

Or else to him I'll slander Amoret, 

And say, she but seems chaste : I’ll swear she met 

Me 'mongst the shady sycamores last night. 

* * * « * * * * * 

Amar. Lov’d swain, I thank you ! These tricks 
might prevail 

With other rustic shepherds, but will fail 
Ev'n once to stir, much more to overthrow. 

His fixed love from judgment, who dothl^now 
Your nature, my end, and his chosen's merit ; 
Therefore some stronger way must force his spirit 
I Which 1 have found : Give second, and my love 
Is everlasting thine. 

Snll. Shep. T ry me and prove. 

Amar. These happy pair of lovers meet 
straightwav. 

Soon as they fold their flocks up with the day. 

In the thick grove bord'ring upon yon hill. 

In whose hard side Nature hath carv'd a well, 
And, but that matchless spring which poets know, 
Wan ne'er the like to this : By it doth grow. 
About the sides, all herbs which witches use, 

AU simples good for med'eines or abuse, 

All sweets that crown the happy nuptial day, 
Witli all their colours ; there the month of May 
Is ever dwelling, all is young and green ; 
There’s not a grass on which was ever seen 
The falling autumn, or cold winter’s hand ; 

So full of heat and virtue is the land 
About this fountain, m hich doth slowly break, 
Below^ yon mountain’s foot, into a creek 
That waters all the volley, giving fish 
Of many sorts, to fill the sheplicrd’s dish. 

This holy well (iny grandame tliat is dead. 
Right wise in charms, hath often to me said) 
Hath pow'r to change the form of any creature. 
Being thrice dipp'd o'er the head, into what 
feature 

Or shape 'twould pleasq^heletter..down to crave. 
Who must pronounce this charm too, which she 
gave 

Me on her death-bed ; told me what, and how, 

I should apply unto the patient's brow. 

That would be chang'd casting them thrice a^eep. 
Before I trusted them into this deep ; , 

All this she shew'd me, and did charge prove 

This secret of her art, if emst in love. 

I'll this attempt ] Now, sb^herdy 1 J^e here 
All her prescriptions, and, I will oi^ rear . 

IV be myself dipp’d ; CQ||^,.ixiy^toi»plo8 hindL , 
With these sad herbs, and when y«u fin^ 

As you to speak your charm, thri^ towp.n»olet. 
And bid the water raise me Aoicwet 
WlMeb beijig d«a9,liMra mrs 
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And ere the day sliaH qnite itself outirear, 

I will return unto my shepherd's arm ; 

Dip me ag^i and then repeat this charm. 

And pluck me im myself, whom freely take. 
And the hot'at fire of thine affection slake. 

Suli. Shep, And if 1 fittheenot, then fit not me. 
I long the truth of this well's pow'r to see ! 

[^Ea^eunL 

Enter Daphnis. 

Daph. Here will I stay, for this the covert is 
Where I appointed Cloe. Do not miss. 

Thou bright-ey'd virgin ! Come, oh, come, my 
fair ! 

Be not abus'd with fear, nor let cold care 
Of honor stay thee from thy shepherd's arm. 
Who would as hard be won to offer harm 
To thy chaste thoughts, as whiteness from the day, 
Or yon great round to move another way. 

My language shall be honest, full of truth. 

My fiafiies as smooth and spotless as my youth; 
) will not entertain that wand'ring thought. 
Whose easy current may at length be brought 
To a loose vast ness. 

A/tjris \^wlt?iin], Cloe! 

Dtiph. Tis her voice, 

A lid 1 must answer. — (^loe ! — f )h, the choice 
Of dear enibr *oes, chaste and holy strains 
Our liands s*hall give! — J charge you, all niy veins 
Thro' which the blood and spirit take their way. 
Lock up your disobedient heats, and stay 
Those ni".t'nous desires that else would grow 
To strong rebellion ! Do not wilder shew 
Than blushing modesty may entertain. 

Aiejphf [mthiri], Cloe ! 

Daph, There sounds that blessed name again, 
And I will meet it. Let me not mistake ; 
(Enter Alexh,) 

There is some shepherd ! Sure I am awake ! 
What may this riddle mean.^ I will retire, 

I'o give myself more km»w ledge. 

AtexU. Oh, my fire, 

How thou consum’st me ? Cloe, answer me ! 
Alexis, stroirg Alexis, high and free. 

Calls upon Cloe. See, mine arms are full 
Of entertainment, ready for to pull 
That golden fruit which too, too long hath hung. 
Tempting the greedy eye Thou stay'st too 
long; 

I am impatient of these mad delays ! 

1 must not leave unsought those many ways 
That lead into this centre, till 1 find 
Quench for my burning lust. 1 come, unkind ! 

[Exit. 

Daph. Canmy imagination work me so much ill. 
That I may credit this for truth, and still 
Believe mine eyes ? or shall I firmly hold 
Her yeft untainted, and these sights but bold 
Illusion } Bure, such fancies oft have been 
Sent 'to abuse true l©v^ and yet are seen, 
Darij^ to blind the virtues thought with error: 
But tMS'they far from md, with their fond terror ! 
1 am resolv’d my Cloo is tme. 

Clod f 

Baph, ! Cloe! Sure this voioe is new. 

Whose fehriBiiesBi like the sounding of a hdij 


Tells me it is a woman. f tell 

Thy blessed name again. 

Ctoe [wifhtnj. Cloe! Here! 

Bapk. Oh, what a grief is this to be so near. 
And not encounter ! 

Enter Cloe. 

Cloe. Shepherd, we are met. 

Draw close into the covert, lest the wet. 

Which falls like lazy mists upon the ground. 
Soak thro' your startups*. 

Baph. Fairest, are you found 
How have we wander'd, that the better part 
Of this good night is perish'd t Oh, my heart I 
How have I long'd to meet you, how to kiss 
Those lilly hands, how to receive the bliss 
That charming tongue gives to the happy ear 
Of him that drinks your language : But I fear 
1 am too much unmanner'd, far too rude. 

And almost grown lascivious, to intrude 
These hot behaviours ; where regard of fame. 
Honour and modesty, a virtuous name. 

And such discourse as one fair sister may 
Without offence unti> the brother say. 

Should rather have been tender'd. But, believe. 
Here dwells a better temper ; do not grieve 
Then, ever kindest, that my first salute 
Seasons so much of fancy; I am mute 
Henceforth to all discourses, but shall be 
Suiting to your sweet thoughts and modesty. 
Indeed, 1 will not ask a kiss of you. 

No, not to wring your fingers, nor to sue 
To those bJess'd {)air of fixed stars for smiles ; 
All a young lover's cunning, all his wiles. 

And pretty wanton dyings, shall to me 
Be strangers ; only to your chastity 
1 am devoted ever. 

Cloe. Honest swain, 

Fii-st Jet me thank you, then return again 

As much of my love. [Aeide.] No, thou art 

too cold. 

Unhappy boy ; not temper'd to my mould ; 

Thy blood falls heavy downward ; 'tis not fear 
T' offend in boldness, wins ; they never wear 
Deserved favours, that deny to take 
When they are offer’d freely. Do 1 wake. 

To see a man of his youth, years and feature. 
And such a one as we call goodly creature. 

Thus backward ? What a world of precious art 
Were merely lost, to make him do his pait? 

But 1 will shake him off, that dares not hold: 
Let men that hope to be belov'd be bold !— 
Daphnis, I do desire, since we are met 
So happily, our lives and fortunes set 
Upon one stake, to give assurance now. 

By interchange of hands and holy vow. 

Never to break again. Walk you that way. 
Whilst 1 in zealims meditation stray 
A little this #ay ^ when we both have ended 
These rites and duties, by the woods befriended. 
And secrecy of night, retire and find 
An aged oak, whose hollowness may bind 
Us both, witMn his body ; thither go ; 

It stands within yon bottom. 

Baph,^ Beit^so. r 

* Startmps. worn by ruitica. Isceddown ttefbre. ' 
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C!fee. And 1 will meet there never 
thee^ 

Thou idle shamefac’dness ! 

AUxim r«?»^hw]. Cloe ! 

Ch^ Tishe 

That dare^ 1 hope^ be bolder. 

Alexis, Cloe! 

Cloe, Now, 

Great Pan, for Syrinx’ sake, bid speed our plow ! 

[Exit 

ACT Ul, 

Enier Sulkn Shepherd, with AmarUHsin a sleep, 
SuU, Shep, From thy forehead thus I take 
These herbs, and charge thee not awake 
'Till in yonder holy well, 

Thriee with pow’rful ma^ck spell. 

Fill'd with many a balefm wora, 

Thou'st been dipp'd. Thus, with my chord 
Of blasted hemp, by moom-light twin'd, 

I do thy sleepy Dody bind : 

1 turn thy head unto the east. 

And thy feet unto the west. 

Thy left arm to the south put forth. 

And thy right unto the north : 

1 take thy body from the ground. 

In this de^ and deadly swound. 

And into this holy spring 
1 let thee slide down by my string. 

Take this maid, thou holy pit. 

To thy bottom ; nearer yet ; 

In thy water pure and sweet, 

S thy leave I dip her feet ; 

us 1 let her lower yet. 

That her ankles may be wet ; 

Yet down lower, let her knee 
In thy waters washed be ; f 
There I stop. Now fly away, 

£v'ry thing that loves the day : 

Truth, that hath but one face. 

Thus 1 charm thee from this place. 

Snakes, that cast your coats for new, 

Camelions, that alter hue. 

Hares that yearly sexes change, 

Proteus altering oft and strange, 

Hecate, with shapes three. 

Let this maiden changed be. 

With this holy water wet. 

To riie shape of Amoret. 

Cynthii^ work thou with my charm ! 

Thus 1 ^dhaw thee, free fr^^m harm. 

Up out of this blessed lake. 

Ripe^ both like her, and awake ! 

[Sheawahes, 

Anutr^ Speak, shepherd, am 1 Amoret to 
sight? 

Or hittt tlm miss'd in any mi^k rite. 

For waht ^ whidi any dmect in me. 

May mal^ oi^ jractiees discover'd be ? 

By yonder moon, but that I here 
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bath thus tra]ufixne''A^ thee, and 

and phe&'d thee up thus wet, 
1 tmtheeM AmoKit 


{ ^ou artic in dothes, ha feature, veieeJaad hue. 
So like, tfiat senae cmac/t distii^Suiiih:^^ 
Amor. Th^ tUsoecek wfakheamijet crossed 
he, . 

A^nce shall lose her him, and ^^aktL liiae me. 

4 I JIner she needs must come, by promiae made; 
y And sure, his nature never was so bad, 

] To bid a virgin meet bim in the wood. 

When night and fear are up, but understood 
'T was his jmTtto come first. Being come. I'll say, 
My constant love made me come first and stay : 
Then will | lead him further to the^grove ; 

But stay you here, and, if his own true love 
Shall seek him here, set her in some wrangpath. 
Which say, her lover lately trodden hath ; 

I'll not Ip far from hence. If need there be. 
Here is another, whose pow'r will free 
The dazzled sense, read by the moon’s beams 
clear. 

And in my own true riiape make me appear. 
Enter Perigot, 

SuU, Shep, Stand close ! Here's Perigot; whose 
constant heart 

I Longs to behold her in whose shape thou art. 
Per, This is the place. — Fair Amoret ! — The 
hour 

Is yet scarce come. Here evenr sylvan pow'r 
Delights to be about you sacred well, 

Which they have bless'd with many a pow'rful 
spell ; 

For never traveller in dead of night. 

Nor strayed beasts have fallen in, but when sight 
Hath fail'd them, then their right way they 
have found 

By help of them ; so holy b the ground. 

But I will further seek, lest Amoret 
Should be first come, and so stray long unmet. 
My Amoret, Amoret ! 

Amur, Perigot! 

Plh", My love ! 

Amar, 1 come, my love ! VEmt, 

SuU, Shep. Now she hath got 
Her own desires, and I shaU gainer be 
Of my long-look'd-for hopes, as well as she. 

How bright the moon shines here, as if she rtrovc 
To shew her glory in this little grove 
Enter Amoret. 

To some new-loved shepherd 1 Yonder b 
Another Amoret, Where differs this 
~'rom that? But that she Perigot huA met, 
should have ta'en this for- the eoimterfeit. 
Herbs, woods, and springs, the powV that in 
you lies, 

f modal men could know your pfopertiea} 

Amo, Methinks it b notnigbt ; I have nofear. 
Walking this wood, of lion, or tife bear. 

Whose names at other timeshavemadema'^iike. 
When any shepherdess in her tde make 
>f some of them, that undmmodb a 
Have tom true lovers t-bd toaether steTHi- ' 
Meihiiiks then «e no 
purt u then wa«Is the 
An niUes ; sa<£ e atroiigr hnrt I 
Bee«awlcometoinelt'iri& ']p|B*ice|« v 
My Pnjgot 1 Whe*« tAat?' my Pn%i>t t 
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SuU. ^ TOiifieiwi of Perigot : 

"TO tree 


He eat vrith wreathed Binxut, and call'd on thee^ 
And e^l'^ stay^st thou so long?' 

«teraiig n|»j do#tt yonder path he dung^ ^ J 
Lest thou hadst mise'd thy way. VTere it dayJ'* 
lights 

He'iCtwd not yet l^re home him out of sight. 

. . Amo, Thanks, gentle shepherd ; and beshrew 
my stay. 

That made Se fearful I had lost my way ! 

As fast as my weak le^ (that cannot be 
Weary wit^ seeking him) will carry me, 

111 se^ him out ; and for thy courtesy. 

Pray Pan thy love may ever follow thee ! [Eant 
SuU, Shop, How bright she was, how lovely 
did she shew ! 

Was it not pity to deceive her so? 

She pluck'd her garments up, and tripp'd away, 
And with a virgin innocence did pray 
For me that perjur'd her. Whilst she was here, 
Methought the beams of light that did appear 
Were shot from her; methought the moon gave 
none. 

But what it had from her. She was alone 
With me ; if then her presence did so move. 

Why did not 1 essay to win her love ? 
a Va « « * * 4i> * * 

Enter AiexU and Cloe, 

AieaAe. Where shaU we rest? — ^But for the 
love of me, 

Cloe, 1 know, ere this would weary be. 

Che. Alexis, let us rest here, if the place 
Be private, and out of the common trace 
Of ev'ry shepherd ; for, I understood. 

This night a number are about the wood. 

Alexis. Then boldly here, where we shall ne'er 
be found ; 

No ^epherd's way lies here, 'tis hallow'd ground ; 
No maid seeks here her strayed cow, or sheep ; 
Fairies and ^wns, and satyrs do it keep : 

Theit Carelessly rest here, and clip and kiss, 
Jmd'lat no fear make us our pleasures miss. 

SuU, Shep. Fmrbear to tou&’^my love ; or, by 
yon dame. 

The greahsst pow'r that shepherds dare to name. 
Here whei^ tnou Edt'st, under, this holy tree. 

Her to difiiioiiour> thou dialt bu^ be ! 

■ If Pin himself should come out of 
^ ^ fm * 

his troops of satyrs.and of fawns, 

( Ajg^tmgsal h iS sm I woy^ not rise ! 

^Id earth' never 


^ Alexis. Oh, yet fosrbear . 

*ro take her from me ! 0ivuu^ii^ leavo to die , 
By her ! 

The Satyr enters ; the Sulkn ’^&^kerd tum one 
way, and Cloe an(AAet, 

Sat. Now, whilst the moon doth rule IhO sky. 
And the stars, whose feeble light , ' ' 

Give a pale shadow to the night. 

Are up, great Pan commanded me 
To walk this grove about, whilst he. 

In a corner of the wood. 

Where never mortal foot hath stood. 

Keeps dancing, music, and a feast. 

To entertain a lovely guest : 

Where he gives her many a rose. 

Sweeter than the breath that blows 
The leaves ; grapes, berries of the best ; 

I never saw so great a feast. 

But, to my charge ; here must I stay, 

To see what mortals lose their way. 

And by a false fire seeming bright. 

Train them in and leave them right. 

Then must I watch if any be 
Forcing of a chastity ; 

If 1 find it, then in haste 
Give my wreathed horn a blast. 

And the fairies all will run. 

Wildly dancing by the moon. 

And will pinch him to the hone. 

Till his lustful thoughts be gone. 

Alexis. Oh death ! 

Sat. Back again about this ground ; 

Sure I hear a mortal sound. 

I bind thee by this pow’rful spell. 

By the waters of this well. 

By the glimm'ring moon-beams bright. 

Speak again, thou mortal wight ! 

Alexis. Oh ! 

Sat. Here the foolish mortal lies, ^ 

Sleeping on the ground. Arise I 
The poor wight is almost dead ; 

On the ground his wounds have bled. 

And his cloaths foul'd with his blood ! 

To my goddess in the wood 
Will 1 lead him, whose hands pure 
Will help this mortal wight to cure. 


[Exit, wUk J^exis* 
trth. 


Enter Che agmn. 

Cloe. Since 1 beheld yo]| shaggy man, my 
breast . 

Doth pant ; each bush, methiidcs, ^oidd hide a 
beast 

Yet my desire keeps still ^ee my fear : 

I would fisLn meet some sheTOeidf, knew 1 where. 
« «,. « « « * » * « 

Hbye upon tb& g^und 
1 left my love* all bloody with his woum ; 

Yet, till tiiai featfful Aiepe made inelW gohe^ . 
Tho’ he I wit^ of one; 
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Bring me thyself in ehan^^ and then I'll say 
Thou hast some justice ; I will make thee trim 
With dow'rs and garlands that were meant for 
him; 

I’ll clip thee round with both mine arms^ as fast 
As I did mean he should have been emlmc’d. 
But^ thou art fled ! What hope is left for me ? 
I'll run to Daphnis in the hollow tree^ 

'Hlio I did mean to mock^ tho’ hope be small^ 
To make him bold ; rather than none at all^ 

I'll try his heart ; and my behaviour too. 
Perhaps, may teach him what he ought to do. 

Enter Sullen Shepherd. 

SvM. Shep. This was the place. 'Twas but 
my feeble sight. 

Mix’d with the horror of my deed, and night. 
That shap’d these fears, and made me run away 
And lose my beauteous hardly-gotten prey. 
Speak, gentle ^epherdess ! I am alone, 

And tender love for love. But she is gone 
From me, that, having struck her lover dead. 
For silly fear left her alone, and fled. 

And see, the wounded body is remov’d 
By her of whom it was so well belov'd. 

f Enter Perigot, and AmarUUe in the shape of 
Amoret.J 

But all these fancies must be quite forgot ; 

I must lie close. Here comes young Perigot, 
With subtle Amarillis in the shape 
Of Amoret. Pray love, he may not 'scape ! 

Amar. Beloved Perigot, shew me some place. 
Where I may rest my limbs, weak with the chace 
Of thee, an hour before thou cam’st at least. 
Peri. Bcshrew my tardy steps ! Here shalt 
thou rest 

Upon this holy bank : no deadly snake 
Upon this turf herself in folds doth make ; 

Here is no poison for the toad to feed ; 

Here boldly spread thy hands, no venom’d weed 
Hares blister them ; no slimy snail dc*ire creep 
Over thy face when thou art fast asleep ; 

Here never durst the babbling cuckow sit ; 

No slough of falling star did ever hit 
Upon this bank ; let this thy cabin be. 

This other, set with violets, for me. 

Amar. Thou dost not love me, Perigot. 

Peri. Fair maid. 

You only love to hear it often said ; 

You do not doubt. 

Amar. Believe me, but I do. 

Peri. What, shall we now begin again to 
woo.^ 

'Tis the best way to make your lover last. 

To play with him, when you have caught him 
fast, 

Amar. By Pan I swear, I loved Perigot, 

And, by yon moon,- 1 think thou lov’st me not. 

Peri. By Pan I swear (and, if I falsely swear, 
Let him not guard my flocks ; let foxes tear 
My earliest lambs, and wolves, whilst I do sleep, 
FiSl on the A rot tobng my sheep !) 

I love thee fee^^iihan the careful ewe 

The ^ of own hue; i 


I dote upon thee iflore than the toung lamb 
Doth on the bag that feeds him from his dam. 
Were there a sort of wolves got in my fold. 

And one ran after th^, both youim and old 
Should be devour'd, and it should be my strife 
To save thee, whom I love above my lire. 

Amar. How shall I trust thee, when I see 
thee chuse 

Another bed, and dost my side refuse ? 

Peri. ’Twas only that the chaste thoughts 
might be shewn 

'Twixt thee and me, although we were alone. 
Amar. Come, Perigot will shetl his pow’r, 
that he 

Can make his Am’ret, tho’ she weary be, 

Rise nimbly from her couch, and come to his. 
Here, take thy Amoret ; embrace, and kiss ! 
Peri. What means my love ! 

Ama7\ To do as lovers should. 

That are to be enjoy’d, not to be woo’d. 

There’s ne'er a shepherdess in all the plain 
Can kiss thee with more art ; there's none can 
fain 

More wanton tricks. 

Peri. Forbear, dear soul, to try 
Whether my heart he pure ; I'll rather die 
Than nourish c»iie thought to dishonour thee. 
Amar. Still think 'st thou such a thing as 
chastity 

Is amongst women } 

Why dost thou rise } 

Peri. Mv true heart thou hast slain ! 

Amar. Faith, Perigot, I'll pluck thee down 
again. 

Peri. Let go, thou serpent, that into my breast 
Hast with thy cunning div'd ! Art not in jest ? 
Amar. Sweet love, lie down ! 

Peri. Since this I live to see. 

Some bitter north wind blast my flocks and me ! 
Amar. You swore you lov'd, yet will not do 
my will. 

Peri, Oh, be as thou wert once. I'll love thee 
still. 

Amar. I am as still 1 was, and all my kind; 
Tho' other shows we have, poor men to blind. 
Peri. Then here I end ml love ; and, lest my 
vain 

Belief should ever draw me in again. 

Before thy face, that hast my youth misled, - 
1 end my life ! My blood be on thy head ! 

Amar. Oh, hold thy handt^ thy Amoret doth 
c^y. 

Peri. Thou counsell’st well; first, Amoret 
shaU die, 

That is the cause of my eternal smart I 

[He rune after her. 
Amar. Oh, hold ! [Eait. 

Peri. This steel shall pierce .tiliy lustfol 

heart I 

IThe Sutler She/d^ 
ottf, and hm 

Suit. Shep. Up and down, ev^ 

I strew these herbs, to pui^ the idr'r ;; 

Let your odour drive beiice 
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AH mist$, dazaslO' sense. 

Herbs and spring, whose hidden might 
Alter shapes^ add mock the sights 
Thus 1 chairge ye to undo 
An before I brought ye to! 

Let her Ay, let her scape ; 

Give again her own shape ! 

Enter Amariilis, in her own shape, Perigot 
following, 

Amar, Forbear, thou gentle swain ! thou dost 
mistake ; 

She whom thou foUow*dst fled into the brake. 
And as 1 crossM thy way I met thy wrath ; 

The only fear of which near slain me hath. 

PerL Pardon, fair shepherdess ! my rage, and 
night. 

Were both upon me, and beguird my sight ; 

But, far be it from me to spill the blood 
Of harmless maids that wander in the wood. 

[^Exit Amar. 

Enter Amoret. 

Amo, Many a weary step, in yonder path. 
Poor hopeless Amoret twice trodden hath. 

To seek her Perigot, yet cannot hear 

His voice. My Perigot ! She loves thee dear 

That calls. 

y^eri. See yonder where she is ! how fair 
She shews, and yet her breath infects the air. 
Amo. My Perigot ! 

Peri. Here. 

Amo. Happy ! 

Peri. Hapless ! first 

It lights on thee : the next blow is the worst. 

\_Strikes her. 

Amo, Stay, Perigot ! my love ! thou art unjust. 
Peri, Ooath is the best reward that's due to 
lust. \_Ea!it Peri. 

Snll, Snep, Now shaU their love be cross'd ; 
for, being struck. 

I’ll throw her in the fount, lest being took 
By some night traveller, whose honest care 
May help to cure her. Shepherdess, prepare 
Yourself to die ! 

Amo, No mercy I do crave : 

Thou canst not give a worse blow than I have. 
Tell him that gave me this, who lov'd him too. 
He struck my soul, and not my body, thro’, 

TeU him, when I am dead, my soul shall be 
At peace, if he but think he injur'd me, 

Bhep. ^ In this fount be thy grave. Thou 
wert not 'meant 

Sure, for a woman, thou'rt so innocent. 

, {_Flings tier into the well. 

She cannot scape, for underneath the ground, 
hollow the clear spring is bound, 
on yon side, where the morn s sun doth look. 
The struggling water breaks out in a brook. 

God of the Rioir riseth with Amoret in 

, pow’rfttl channs my streams do 

. hnn^ . , 

Back again unto their wing. 

With such force,'that 


Three times striking with my rod» 

Could not keep them in their renks? . 

My fishes shoot into the bmiks ; 

There’s not one that stays and feeds, 

All have hid them in the weeds. 

Here’s a mortal almost dead, 

Fall’n into my river-head. 

Hallow’d so with many a spell. 

That ’till now none ever fell. 

’Tis a female young and clear. 

Cast in by some ravisher. 

See upon her breast a wound. 

On which there is no plaister bound. 

Yet she's warm, her pulses beat, 

’Tis a sign of life and heat. 

If thou be’st a virgin pure, 

I can give a present cure ; 

Take a drop into thy wound. 

From my wat'ry locks, more round. 

Than orient pearl, and far more pure 
Than unchaste flesh may endure. 

See, she pants, and fr.i>m her flesh 
The warm blood gusheth out afresh. 

She is an unpolluted maid ; 

I must have this bleeding staid. 

From my banks I pluck this flow'r 
With holy hand, whose virtuous pow’r 
Is at once to heal and draw. 

The blood returns. I never saw 
A fairer moidal. Now doth break 
Her deadly slumber : Virgin, speak. 

Amo. Who hath restor’d my sense, giv’n me 
new breath, 

And brought me back ojut of the arms of death? 
God. I have heal’d thy wounds. 

Amo. Ah me I 

God. Fear not him that succour’d thee : 

I am this fountain’s God I Below 
My w’^aters to a river grow. 

And 'twixt two banks with osiers set. 

That only prosper in the wet. 

Thro’ the meadows do they glide. 

Wheeling still on ev’ry side. 

Sometimes winding round about. 

To find the even'st channel out. 

And if thou wilt go with me. 

Leaving mortal company. 

In the cool stream shalt thou lie. 

Free from harm as well as I : 

I will give thee for thy food 
No fish that useth in the mud ; 

But trout and pike, that love to swim 
Where the gravel from the brim 
Thro’ the pure streams may be seen : 

Orient pearl fit for a queen. 

Will I give, thy love to win. 

And a idiell to keep them in ; 

Not a fish in all my brook 
That ^all disobey, thy look. 

But, when thou wilt, come hiding by. 

And from thy white hand take a fly. 

And to make thee 'Understand 
How 1 can my wgves command, , , ; 

They shall hubble whihA I 
> SuFeeter than tkf sUVer itinuig. 
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THE jsoN«. HoldiiiH this trustjr boar.^ear m ni^ hand^ 

Do not fear to put thy feet And thus upon it ! 

Naked in the river sweet ; Enter AfnariUis running. 

Think not leech^ or newt, or toad, Amar, Stay thy dead-doing hand I thou art 

Will bite thy foot, when thou hast trod ; too hot 

Nor let the water rising high. Against thyself. Believe me, comely swaini;, ' 

As thou wad’st in, make thee cry If that thou diest, not all the show'rs of rain 

And sob ; but ever live with me. The heavy clouds send down can wash away 

And not a wave ^all trouble thee ! That foul unmanly guilt the world will lay 

Upon thee. Yet thy love untainted stands: 

Amo. Immortal pow*r, that rul’st this holy Believe me^ she is constant ; not the sands 


hood, * 

I know myself unworthy to be woo’d 
By thee, a God ! For ere this, but for thee, 

I 'should have shewn my weak mortality. 
Besides, by holy oath betw'ixt us twain, 

I am betroth’d unto a shepherd swain. 
Whose comely face, I know the gods above 
May make me leave to see, but not to love. 
God, May he prove to thee as true ! 
Fairest virgin, now adieu ! 

1 must make my waters Ay, 

Lest they leave their channels dry. 

And beasts that come unto the spring 
Miss their morning’s watering. 

Which I would not ; for of late 
All the neighbour people sate 
On my banks, and from the fold 
Two white lambs of three weeks old 
Offer’d to my deity ; , • 

For which tliis year they shall be free 
From raging floods, that as they pass 
Leave their gravel in the grass ; 

Nor shall their meads be overflown. 

When their grass is newly mown. 

Amo. . For thy kindness to me shewn. 
Never from thy banks he blown 
Any tree, with windy force. 

Cross thy streams, to stop thy course ; 

May no beast that comes to drink. 

With his horns cast down thy brink ; 

May none that for thy flsh do look. 

Cut thy banks to damm thy brook ; 
Bare.foot may no neighbour wade 
In thy cool streams, wife or maid. 

When the spawn on stones do lie, 

To wadi their hemp, and spoil the fry 1 
God, 'Fhanks, virgin ! I must down aga 
Thy* wound will put thee to no pain ; 
Wonder not so soon ’tis gone ; 

A holy hand was laid upon. [jEj 

Amo, And 1, unhappy born to be. 

Must follow him that flies from me ! 


Enter Perigot, 

Peri, She is untrue, unconstant, and unkind ; 
She’s gone, she’s gone ! Blow high, thou North, 
west wind^ 

And raise the sea to mountains ; let the trees 
That dare impose thy raging fiiry, leese 

flinn foundation ; creep into the earth. 
And shake the woiid, as at the monstrous birth 
Of some new prodigy ; whilst I constant stand. 


Can be so hardly number’d as she won. 

I do not trifle, shepherd ; by the moon. 

And all those lesser light our eyes do view. 

All that I told thee, Perigot, is true! 

Then, he a free man ; put away despair 
And will to die ; smooth gently up that fair 
Dejected forehead ; be as when thine eyes 
Took the first heat. 

Pe?’f. Alas, he double dies 
That would believe, hut cannot ! ’Tis not well 
You keep me thus from dying, here to dwell 
With many worse compamons. But, oh, death ! 
I am not yet enamour’d of this breath 
So much, but I dare leave it; ’tis not pain 
In forcing of a wound, nor after-gain 
Of many days, can hold me from my will : 

’Tis not myself, but Amoret, bids kill. 

Amar. Stay but a little, little ; but one hour; 
And if I do not shew thee, thro’ the pow'r 
Of herbs and words I have, as dark as night. 
Myself turn’d to thy Amoret, in sight, 

Her very figure, and the robe she wears. 

With tawny buskins, and the hook she bears 
Of thine own carving, where your names are set, 
Wrought underneath with many a curious fret. 
The primrose chaplet, taudry-lace*, and ring 
Thou gav’st her for her singing, m ith each thing 
Else that she wears about her, let me feel 
The first fell stroke of that revenging steel ! 

Pfri. I am contented, if there be a hope. 

To give it entertainment, for the scope 
Of one poor hour. Go ; you shall find me next 
Under yon shady beech, ev’n thus perplex’d. 

And thus believing. 

Amar. Bind, before I go. 

Thy soul by Pan unto me, not to do 
Harm or outrageous wrong upon thy life, .. 

'Till my return. 

Peri. By Pan, and by the strife t 

He had with Phcebus for the mastery, - 
When golden Midas judg’d their minstrelsy, 

I will not! lEa;tune, 

Enter Satyr with Aleane hurt. 

Sat. Softly gliding as 1 go. 

With this burthen Ml of woe, 

Thro’ still silence of the night. 

Guided by the glow-worm’s" light. 

Hither am I come at last. 

I Many a thicket have I past; 

Not a twig that durst deny me, 

^ Sympson olnatvei, the word 

1^-*** r Po t^ve any low or ridicalcma Meat tha eznreMlen ia 
from Spencer, who in hia Shepherd^ Cniandar, U^month* 
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Not a bu^ that durst .descry me^ 

To the little bird that sleeps 
On the tender spray ; nor cre^s 
That hardy worm wit^ pointed tail^ 

But if I be under sail. 

Flying faster than the wind^ 

Leaving all the clouds behind^ 

But doth hide her tender head 
In some hollow tree, or bed 
Of seeded nettles ; not a hare 
Can be started from his fare 
By my footing ; nor a wish 
Is more sudden^ nor adish 
Can be found with greater ease 
Cut the vast unbounded seas, 

Leaving neither print nor sound. 

Than 1, when nimbly on the ground 
I measure many a league an hour. 

But, behold the happy pow'r, 

[Seeing Clorin, 

That must ease me of my charge, 

‘ And by holy land enlarge, 

The soul this sad man, that yet 
Lies fast bound in deadly fit. 

Heav’n and great Pan succour it ! 

{^Enter Clorin.J 

Hail thou beauty of the bower. 

Whiter thaii the paramour 
Of my master ! Let me crave 
Thy virtuous help to keep from grave 
This poor mortal, that here lies. 

Waiting when the destinies 
Will undo his thread of life. 

View the wound by cruel knife 
Trench d into him. 

Ckr, What art thou that calTst me from 
my holy rites. 

And, ivith the fear'd name of death, affrights 
\Iy tender ears ? Speak me thy name and will. 
Sat. 1 am the Satyr that did fill 
Your lap with early fruit ; and will. 

When I hap to gather more. 

Bring you better and more store. 

Yet I come not empty now : 

See a blossom from the bough ; 

But beshrew his heart that pull'd it. 

And his perfect sight that cull’d it 
From the other springing blooms ! 

For a sweeter youth the grooms 
Cannot shew me, nor the downs. 

Nor the many neighb'ring towns. 

Low in yonder gl^e I found him ; 

Softly in mine arms I bound him ; 

Hither have I brought him sleeping 
In a trance, his wounds fresh weeping. 

In remembrance such youth may 
^ring and perish in a day. 

Clor. Satyr, they wrong thee, that do term 
thee rude ; 

Tho’ thou be'st outward rough and tawnyhued. 
Thy manners are as gentle and, as fair , 

As nis, who brags himself bom only heir 
To Ijtinnanity. Let me see the wound : 

This will stay the current, being bound 
Fast to the oriffce> and tins reetaesiia 



Ulcers and swellings, and such inward pain 
As the cold air hath foif'cM into the sore; 

This to draw out such puti!*ifying gore 
As inward falls. 

SaL Heaven grant it may be good I 
Clor. Fairly wipe away the blood ; 

Hold him gently, till I fiing 
Water of a virtuous spring 
On his temples ; turn him twice 
To the moon-beams ; pinch him thrice ; 
That the lab'ring soul may draw 
From his great eclipse. 

Sat. I saw 
His eye-lids moving. 

Ch 7 \ Give him breath. 

All the danger of cold death 
Now is vanish'd ; with this plaister. 

And this unction, do I master 
All the fester'd ill that may 
Give him grief another day. 

Sat. See, he gathers up his sprite. 

And begins to hunt for light. 

Now he gapes and breathes again : 

How the blood runs to the vein 
That erst was empty ! 

Ale.riit. Oh, my heart ? 

My dearest, dearest Cloe ! Oh, the smart 
Runs thro' my side ! I feel some pointed thing 
Pass thro’ my bowels, sharper than the sting 

Of scorx)ion. 

Pan, preserve me ! what are you! 

Do not hurt me I I am true 
To my Cloe, tho' she fly. 

And leave me to this destiny : 

There she stands, and will not lend 
• Her smooth white hand to help her friend. 
But 1 am much mistaken, for that face 
Bears more austerity and modest grace. 

More reproving and more awe. 

Than these eyes yet ever saw 
In my Cloe. Oh, my pain 
Eagerly renews again ! 

Give me your help for his sake you love best. 
C/or. Shepherd, thou canst not possibly take 
rest, 

'Till thou hast laid aside all heats, desires. 
Provoking thoughts that stir up lusty fires. 
Commerce with wanton eyes, strong blood, and 
will 

To execute ; these must be purg’d, until 
The veins grow whiter ; then repent, and pray 
Great Pan to keep you from the like decay. 

And 1 shall underlie your cure with ease ; 
’Till when, this virtuous plaister will displease 
Your tender sides. Give me your hand, and rise ! 
Help him a little. Satyr ; for his thighs 
Yet are feeble. 

Alexis. Sure I’ve lost much blood. 

Salt. ’Tis no matter ; ’twas not good. 
Mortal, you must leave your wooing : 

Tho’ there be a joy in doing. 

Yet it brings much grief b^ind it ; 

They best feel it, thaft do find it. 

Qwr. ‘ Come bni^ him in 1 will attend 
his sore. ^ 
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When you are well, take heed you lust no more. Never gave answer of; it passeth dr 6 ams 5 
Sat. Shepherd, see what conies of kissing ; Of madmens* fancy, when the many streams. 

By my head, twere better missing. Of new imaginations rise and Ml ! 

Brightest, if there be remaining 'Tis but an hour since these ears heard her call 

Any service, without feigning Poy young Perigot ; while he, 

I will do it ; were I set Directed by his ^ry, bloodily fcold : 

To catch the nimble wind, or get Lanch'd up her breast, which bloodless fell and 

Shadows gliding on the green. And, if belief may credit what was told. 

Or to steal from the great queen After all this, the Melancholy Swain 

Of the fairies all her beauty; Took her into his arms, being almost slain, 

I would do it, so much duty And to the bottom of the holy weU 

Do 1 owe those precious eyes. Flung her, for ever with the waves to dwell. 

C/or. Fthank thee, honest Satyr. If the ’Tis she, the very same: *tis Amoret. 


cries 

Of any other, that be hurt, or ill. 

Draw thee unto them, prithee do thy will 
To bring them hither. 

Sat. 1 will ; and when the weather 
Serves to angle in the brook, 

I will bring a silver hook. 

With a line of finest silk. 

And a rod as white as milk. 

To deceive the little fish : 

So I take my leave, and wish 
On this bow^r may ever dwell 
Spring and summer ! 

Ctdr. Friend, farewell ! {Exeunt. 

Enter Amoret, seeking her love. 

Amo. This place is ominous ; for here I lost 
My love, and almost life, and since have cross’d 
All these woods over ne’er ; a nook or dell. 
Where any little bird or beast doth dwell, 

But I have sought him ; ne’er a bending brow 
Of gny hill, or glade the wind sings thro'. 

Nor a green bank, nor shade where shepherds use 
To sit and riddle, sweetly pipe, or chuse 
Their Valentines, that I have miss’d, to find use 
Mv love in. Perigot ! Oh, too unkind, 

W"hy hast thou fled me ? Whither art thou gone ? 
How have I Avrong’d thee ? Was my love alone 
To thee worth this scorn’d recompeuce ? ’Tis 
well ; 

I am content to feel it : But 1 tell 
Tbee, shepherd, and these lusty woods shaU hear. 
Forsaken Amoret is yet as clear 
Of any stranger fire, as Heaven is 
From foul corruption, or the deep abyss 
From light and happiness ! and thou may’st know 
All this for truth, and how that fatal blow 
Thou gav’st me, never from desert of mine 
Fell on my life, but from suspect of thine. 

Or fury more than madness ; therefi^re, here 
Since I have lost my life, m^ love, my dear. 
Upon this cursed place, and on this green 
That first divorc'd us, shortly shall he seen 
A sight of so great pity, that each eye 
Shall daily spend his spring in memory 
Of my untimely fall ! 

Enter Amarillis. 

Amar. I am not blind. 

Nor is it thro* the working of my mind. 

That this shews Amoret. Forsake me, all 
That dwell upon the soul, hut what men call 
Wonder, or more than wonder, miracle ^ 

For sore, so strange "as this, the oracle 


And living yet ; the great pow'rs will not let 
Their virtuous love he cross’d. Maid, wipe away 
Those heavy drops of sorrow, and aUay 
The storm that yet goes high, which, not deprest. 
Breaks heart and life, and all, before it rest. 

Thy Perigot 

Amo. Where, which is Perigot ? 

Amar. Sits there below, lamenting much, God 

W'Ot, 

Thee and thy fortune. Go, and comfort him ; 
And thou shalt find him underneath a brim 
Of sailing pino'^, that edge yon mountain in. 

Amo. 1 go, I run ! Heaven grant me I may win 
His soul again I {Exit. 

Enter Sullen Shepherd. 

Sail. Shop. Stay, Amarillis, stay ! 

You are too fleet ; ’tis two hours yet to-day. 

I have perform'd my promise. 

^ 'AT ^ ^ -h* 

Amar. Hold, shepherd, hold ! Learn not to 
be a wronger 

j Of your word. Was not your promise laid. 

To break their loves first? 

Sull. Shep. I have done it, maid. 

Amar. No; they are yet unbroken, met again. 
And are as hard to part yet, as the stain 
Is from the finest lawn. 

Su/l. Shep. I say, they are 
Now at this present parted, and so far. 

That they shall never meet. 

Amar. Swain, ’tis not so ; 

For do but to you hanging mountain go, 

And there believe your eyes. 

Sull. Shep. V ou do but hold 
Off with delays and trifles. Farewell, cold 
And frozen Bashfulness, unfit for men 1 
Thus 1 salute thee, virgin ! 

‘ Amar. And thus, then, 

I bid you follow. Catch me, if you can ! 

{Exit. 

Sull. Shep. And, if I stay behind, I am no 
man ! [Exit, running after her. 

Enter Perigot. 

Pe^'i. Night, do not steal away J I woo thee 
yet 

To hold a hard hand o'er the rusty bit 
That guides thy lazy team. Go back again, 
Bootes, thou that driv'st thy frozen wain 
Round iis a ring, and bring a second night 
To hide my sorrows from the coming light ! 

Let not the eyes of men state on my face. 

And read my falling ! give me some black place 
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Where never sun-beam shot his wholesome lights 
That I may sit and pour out my sad sprite 
Like running water, never to be known 
After the forced fall and sound is gone! 

Enter Amorety looking for Perigot, 

Amo. This is the bottom. Speak, if thou be 
here. 

My Perigot ! Thy Amoret, thy dear. 

Calls on thy loved name. 

Peri. What art who dare 
Tread these forbidden paths, where death and 
care 

Dwell on the face of darkness ? 

Amo. *Tis thy friend, 

Thy Amoret ; come hither, to give end 
To these consumings. Look up, gentle boy, 

T have forgot those pains and dear annoy 
I suffer'd for thy sake, and am content 
To be thy love again. AV’^hy hast thou rent 
Those curled locks, where I have often hung 
Ribbons, and damask -roses, and have flung 
Waters distill'd to make thee fresh and gay. 
Sweeter than nosegays on a bridal dav ? 

AVhy dost thou cross thine arms, anJ hang thy 
face 

Down to thy bosom, letting fall a])ace, 

From those two little heav'ns, upon the ground, 
ShowVs of more price, more orient, and more 
round, 

'I'han those that hang upon the moon's pale 
brow ^ 

Cease these complainings, shepherd ! I ..m now' 
The same 1 ever was, a*^ kind and free, 

And can forgii'e before you ask of me : 

Indeed, I can* and will. 

Si» spoke my fair ! 

Oh, you great working pow'rs of earth and air, 
WatVr ana forming fire, why have you lent 
Your hidden virtues to so ill intent ? 

Ev'ii such a face, so fair, so hrigtit of hue. 

Had Amoret ; such words, so smooth and new', 
Came flying ^rom her longue ; such w'as her eye. 
And such the pointed sparkle that did fly 
Forth like a bleeding shaft ; all is the same, 

The robe and buskins, painted hook, and frame 
Of all her body. Oh me, Amoret ! 

Amo. Shepherd, what means this riddle ? who 
hath set 

So strong a diff’rence 'twixt myself and me 
That I am grown another ? Look, and see 
The ring thj'u gav’st me, and about my wrist 
That curious bracelet thou thyself didst twist 
From those fair tresses. Know’st thou Amoret ? 
Hath not some newer love forc'd thee forget 
Thy ancient faith f 
Peri. Still nearer to my love I 
These be the very words we oft did prove 
Upon my temper ; so she still would take 
Wondiar into her face, isnd silent make 
Signs with her head and hand, as who would say. 
Shepherd, remember this .another day. 

Amo., Am I not Apioret? VHiere was I lost.?* 
Can ther6 be Heav'n, and time, and men, and 
. most 

Ofthi^eixnconstant ^ Fai^, where art thou tied? 


Are all the vows and protestations dead. 

The hands held up, the wishes, and the heart ? 
Is there not one remaining, not a part 
Of all these to be found ? Why then, I see. 

Men never knew that virtue, constancy. 

Peri. Men ever were most blessed, till cross 
fate 

Brought love and women forth, unfortunate 
To all that ever tasted of their smiles ; 

Whose actions are all double, full of wiles ; 

Like to the subtile hare, that 'fore the hounds 
Makes many turnings, leaps, and many rounds. 
This way and that way, to deceive the scent 
Of her pursuers. 

Amo. "I'is but to prevent 
Their speedy coming on, that seek her fall ; 

The hands of cruel men, more ‘bestial. 

And of a nature more refusing good 
Than ])easts themselves, or Ashes of the flood. 
Peri. Thou art all these, and more than na- 
ture meant. 

When she created all ; frowns, joys, content ; 
Extreme fire for an hour, and presently 
Colder than sleepy poison, or the sea ; 

Upon whose face sits a continual frost. 

Your actions ever driven to the most, 

7'hen dow n again as low, that none can find 
The rise or falling of a woman’s mind. 

Amo. Can there be any age, or days, or time. 
Or tongues of men, guilty so great a crime 
As wronging simple maid ? Oh, Perigot, 

'Fhou that wast yesterday without a blot ; 

Tliou that wast ev'ry good, and ev'ry thing 
That men call blessed ; thou that wast the spring 
From whence our looser grooms drew all their 
best ; 

Thou that wast always just, and always blest 
In faith and promise ; thou that hadst the name 
Of virtuous giv'n thee, and mad'st good the same ‘ 
Ev’n from thy cradle ; thou that wast that all 
That men delighted in ! Oh, what a fall. 

Is this, to have been so, and now to be Y 

The only best in wrong and infamy, V 

And I to live to know this ! And by me J 

That lov'd' thee dearer than mine eyes, or that 
Which we esteem’d our honour, virgin state ; 
Deader than swallows love the early morn. 

Or dogs of chace the sound of merry horn ; 
Dearer than thou thy new love, jif thou bast 
Another, and far dearer than the last ; 

Dearer than thou canst love thyself, tho’ all 
The self-love were within thee, that did fall 
With that coy swain that now is made a flow’r. 
For whose dear sake Echo weeps many a show’r. 
And am I thus rewarded for my flame? 

Lov’d worthily to get a wanton’s name ? 

Come, thou forsaken willow, wind my head. 

And noise it to the world my love is dead ! 

1 am forsaken, 1 am cast away. 

And left for ev'ry lazy groom to say, 

I was unconstant, light, and sooner lost 
Than the quick ch>uds we see, or the chill 
frost 

When the hot sun beats on it ! Tell me yet, 
Canst thou not love again thy Amoret ? 
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Peri, Thou art not worthy of that blessed 

I must not know thee ; fling thy wanton flame 
Upon some lighter bloody that may be hot 
H ith words and feigned passions : Perigot 
Was ever vet unstained, and shall not now 
Stoop to the meltings of a borrow'd brow. 

Amo, Then hear me, Heav'n, to whom I call 
for right. 

And you fair twinkling stars that crown the 
night; 

And liear m% woods, and silence of this place. 
And ye sad ^urs that move a sullen pace ; 

Hear me, ye shadows, that delight t<» dwell 
In horrid darkness, and ye pow'rs of hell. 
Whilst I breathe out my last ! 1 am. that maid, 
1’hat yet untainted Amoret, that play'd 
The careless prodigal, and gave away 
My sold to this young man, that now dares say 
I slm a stranger, not the same, more wild ; 

And thus with much belief I was beguil’d. 

1 am that Inaid, that have delay’d, denied, 

And almost scorn'd the loves of all that tried 
To win me, but this swain ; and yet confess 
I have been woo'd by many, with no less 
Soul of affection, and have often had 
Kings, belts, and cracknels"^, sent me from the lad 
That feeds his flocks down westward ; lambs 
and doves 

Bv joung Alexis; Daphnis sent me gloves ; 

All which 1 gave to thee : Nor these, nor they 
That sent them, did 1 smile on, or e'er lay 
Up to my after-meuKiry. But why 
Do J resolve to grieve, and not to die,^ 

Happy had been the stroke thou gav'st, if liome ; 
Bytl lis time had 1 found a quiet room 
M^here ev'ry slave is free, and ev’ry breast 
'I’hat living' breeds new care, now lies at rest ; 
And thither will poor Amoret I 
Peri. Thou must. 

Was ever any man so loth to trust 
Hi;- eyes as 1 ? or was there ever yet 
Any so like as this to Amoret ? 

For ivhose dear sake 1 promise, if there be 
A living soul within thee, thus to free 
Thy body from it ! 

{^He hurts her again, 
Amo. So this work hath end ! 

Farewell, and live ! be constant to thy friend 
That loves thee next ! 

Enter Satyr; Perigot runs off. 

Sat. See, the day begins to break. 

And the light shoots like a streak 
Of subtile fire ; the wind blows cold. 

While the morning doth unfold; 

Now the birds begin to rouse, | 

And the squirrel from the boughs | 

Leaps, to get him nuts and fruit ; i 

Tie early lark, that erst was mute, 

Carola^to' the rising day, 

^Many a note and many a lay : 

^erefore here I end my watch, 

• CiarknelsO Dr. Johtiiov says traeknei is a hard brittle 
cake. 


Lest the wandering swain should catch 
Harm, or lose himself. 

A77W. Ah me ! 

Sat. Speak again, wliate'er thou be. 

7 am ready ; speak I say : 

By the dawning of the day. 

By the pow'r oi night and Pan, 

1 enforce thee speak again ! 

Amo. Oil, I am most unhappy ! 

Sat. Y et more blood ! 

Sure these wanton swains are wood. 

Can there be a hand or heart, 

Dare commit so vile a part 
As this murder ? By the moon, 

'J’hat hid herself wlien this was done. 

Never was a sweeter face ! 

I will bear her to the place 
lYhere my goddess keeps ; and crave 
Her to give her life or grave. [Ereu/it. 

Enter Ctorin. 

Clo. Here whilst one patient takes liis re^tt 
secure 

I steal abroad to do another cure. 

Pardon, thou buried body of my love. 

That from thy side 1 dare so soon remove ; 

I wdll not prove inconstant, nor will leave 
Thee for an hour alone. When 1 deceive 
My first-made vow, the w'ildest of the wood 
I’car me, and o’er thy grave let out my blood ! 

I go, by wit, to cure a hn er’s pain, 

\rhich no herb can; being done. I’ll come again. 

[Exit. 

Enter Thenot. 

The. Poor shepherd, in this shade for ever lie. 
And seeing thy fair Clorin’s cabin, die ! 

Oh, haplc!»s love, which being answer’d, ends ; 
And, as a little infant cries and bends 
His tender brow's, when rolling of his eye 
He hath espied something that glisters'nigh 
Which he would have, yet give it him, away 
He throws it straight, and cries afresh to jilay 
With something else: such my affection, set 
On that which I should loath, if I could get. 

Enter Cforin. 

Clo. See where he lies ! Did ever man but he 
Love any woman for her constancy 
To her dead lover, which she needs must end 
Before she can allow him for her friend, 

And he himself must needs the cause destroy 
For which he loves, before he can enjoy } 

Poor Shepherd, Heav’n grant 1 at once may fre? 
Thee from thy pain, and keep ray“ loyalty ! 
Shepherd, look up. 

The. TJiy brightness doth amaze ! 

So Phoebus may at noon hid mortals gaze ; 

Thy glorious constancy appears so bright, 

1 dare not meet the beams with my weak sight. 
Clo. M'^hy dost thou pine away thyself for me } 
The. Why dost thou keep such spotless con- 
stancy } 

Clo. Thou holy shepherd, see what, for thy 
sake, 

Clorin, thy Clorin, now dare undertake. 

[He starts up. 
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The, Stay there, thou constant Clorin! if 
there he 

Yet any part of woman left in thee. 

To make thee light, think yet before thou speak ! 

Clo, See, what a holy vow for thee 1 break : 
I, that already have my fame fiir spread. 

For being^constant to my lover diead. 

The, Think yet, dear Clorin, of your love ; 
how true. 

If you had died, he would have been to you. 

C/o. Yet all I'll lose for thee 

The. Think but how bless'd 
A constant wciman is above the rest ! 

C^o. And offer up myself, here on this ground. 
To be dispos'd by thee. 

The. Why dost thou wound 
His heart with malice against women more, 

7'iiat hated all the sex, but thee, before ? 

How much more pleasant had it been t{» me 
7'u die, than to behold this change in thee ! 

Y ,t, yet return; let not the woman sway! 

CVo. Insult not on her now, nor use delay, 
Who lor thy sake hath ventur’d all her fame. 
7'hi\ Thou hast not ventur'd, but bought cer- 
tain shame ! 

Y'our sex's curse, foul falshood, must and sliall, 

I S'*e, once in your lives, ligJit on you all. 

I liaie thee ! — Y’et turn ! 

(Vo. Bejusttome: 

Shall 1 at once both lose my fame and thee? 
The, Thou hadst no fame ; that which thou 
didst 'ii e good 

Was but thy appetite that sw^ay'd thy blood 
F<*r that time to the best: P"or as a Idast 
7'hat thio* a house comes, usually doth cast 
Things out of order, yet by chance may' come. 
And blow some one tiling to his proper room ; 

So aid thy appetite, and not thy zeal, 

Sw’ay thee by chance to do some one tiling well. 
Vei turn ! 

Ch?. Thou dost but try me, if I would 
Forsake thv dear embraces, for my old 
Love's, tho' were alive: But do not fear. 

Th^'. 1 do contemn thee now', and dare come 

near, 

And gaze upon thee ; fur moth inks that grace. 
Austerity, which sate upon that face, 

Is gone, and thou like otherc ! False maid, see, 
This is the gain of foul inconstancy ! [ 

CYo. 'Tib done, great Pan ; 1 give thee thanks 
for it ! 

What art co. Jd not have heal'd, is cur’d by wit. 
Enter Thenot again. 

The, ill you be constant yet? will you re- 
move 

Into the cabin to your buried love ? 

Clo. No, let me die ; but by thy side remain. 
The. 'riiere s none shall know that thou didst 
ever stain 

Thy worthy strictness, but shalt honour'd be. 
And I will lie again under tliis tree, 

And pine and die fur thee with more delight. 
Than I have sorrow now to know thee light. 

Ch. Let me have thee, and I'll be where thou 
wilt. 


The, Thou art of ^ womens' race, and full of 
guilt. 

Farewell all hope of that sex ! Whilst I thought 
There was one good, I fear'd to find one naught : 
But since their minds 1 all alike espy. 
Henceforth I'll chuse as others, by mine ! 

Ch. Blest be ye pow'rs that gave such quick 
redress. 

And ffu* my labours sent so good success. 

I rather chuse, tho' I a woman he, 
lie should speak ill of all, than die for me. 

• lExit. 

ACT V. 

Enter Prieat and Old Shndivrd. 

Priest. SiiKPiiKRDs, rise, and shake off sleep ! 
r^ee, the blushing morn doth peep 
Tliro’ the w indow s, while the sun 
I’o the mountain tops is run, 

(lilding all the vales below 
AYith his rising flames, which grow 
Oreater by liis climbing still. 

Up, ye lazy grooms, and fill 
Btig and bottle for the field ! 
f lasp your cloaks fast, lest they yield 
To the Inttcr North-east wdnd. 

(’all tlie maidens up, and find 
Who lay longest, that she may 
(ro without a friend all day ; 

^J’heii reward your dogs, and pray 'I 

Pan to keej) you from decay : * > 

So unfold, and then away ! j 

AYIiat, not a shepherd stirring ? Sure the grooms 
Have found their beds too easy, or the rooms 
Fill’d with such new' delight, and heat, that they 
Have both forgot their hungry sheep, and day. 
Kimck, that they may remember w'hat a shame 
Sloth and neglect lay on a shepherd's name. 

(Jtd Shep. It is to little purpose ; not a swain 
I'his night hath known his lodging here, or lain 
IVitJiin tho>e cotes: I’he woods, or some near 
town. 

That is a neighbiiur to the bord’ring Down, 
JIatb draw n them thither, 'bout some lusty sport, 
i >r spiced w assel-bowi, to which resort 
All the young men and maids of many a cote, 
Aliiilst the trim minstrel strikes his merr}'^ note. 
Priest, (xud pardon sin ! — Shew me the way 
that leads 

To any of tlieir haunts. 

Old Shej). This to the mead-. 

And that down to the woods. 

PrUist. Then this for me. 

C7ime, sliepherd, let me crave your company. 

{^Ea^eunt. 

Clorin in her cahin, Alexis with her. 

Clo. Now your thoughts are almost pure. 
And your wound begins to cure. 

Strive to banish all that’s vain. 

Lest it should break out again, 

Alexis. Eternal thanks to thee, th!bu holy 
maid ! 

I find my former wand'ring thoughts well staid 
Through thy wdse precepts; and my outward 
pain. 
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By tby choice herbs, is almost gone again : 

Thy sex's vice and virtue are reveal'd 
At once ; for what one hurt another heal'd. 

Ch. May thy grief irore appease ! 

Relapses are the worst disease. 

Take heed how you in thought offend ; 

So mind and body both w^ill mend. 

Enter Satyr, with Amoret. 

Amo. Be'st thou the wildest creature of the 
wood. 

That bear'st me thus away, drown’d in niy blood. 
And dying, know I cannot injur'd he ; ' 

I am a maid ; let that name tight for me ! 

Sat. Fairest virgin, do not fear 
Me, that doth thy body bear, 

Not to hurt, but heal’d to be ; 

Men are ruder far than we. 

See, fair goddess, in the w'ood 
They have let out yet more blood : 

Some savage man hath struck her breast. 

So soft and white, that no wild beast 
Durst ha* touch’d, asleep, or wake ; 

So sweet, that adder, iieu t, or snake, 

"Would have lain from arm to arm. 

On her bosom to be warm 
All a night, and being hot. 

Gone away, and stung her not. 

Quickly clap herbs to her breast. 

A man’sure is a kind of beast .' 

Cln. With spntles< hand, on spotless bro,j&t 
I put these lierb*., to give thee rest ; 

Which till it heal thee, there will hide. 

If both be pure ; if not, off slide. 

See, it falls off from the wound ! 

Shei»herde«is, thou art not sound ; 

Full of lust. 

Sat. Who w'ouid have tJiought it? 

So fair a face f 

Cio. M hy, that hath brought it. • 

Amo. For aught I know, lu* think, these unrUN | 
my last, 

Yet, Pan so hcdp me as my thoughts are cha^to! 
C/o. And so may Pan bles,^ this iny rure. 

As all my thoughts are just and pure. 

Some uncleanness nigh doth lurk, 

That will not let my mcd'cines vork. 

Satyr, search if thou caiist find it. 

Saf. Here away methinks I vind it : 
Stronger yet. Oh, here they he ; 

Here, here, in a hollow tree, 

Two fond mortals have 1 found. 

C7o. Bring them they are unsound. 

Enter (>loe and Daphniff. 

Sat. By the fingers thus I wring ye. 

To my goddess thus I bring ye: 

Strife is \ ain, come gently in. 

I scented them ; they're full of sin. 

Ch. Hold, Satyr ; take this glass. 

Sprinkle over all the place. 

Purge the air from lustful breath. 

To save this shepherdess from death. 

And stand you still whilst 1 do dre.ss 
Her wound, for fear the pain eiicrease. 

Sat. From this glass I throw a drop 
Of chnstal water on the ton 


Of ev'ry grass, on flow'rs a pair : 

Send a fume, and keep the air 
Fuse and wholesome, sweet and bless'd, 

'Tm this virgin's wound he dress'd. 

Clo. Satyr, help to bring her in. 

Sat. By Pan, I think she hath no sin, 

She is so light. Lie on these leaves. 

Sleep, that mortal sense deceives, 

(Town thine eyes, and ease thy pain ; 

May'st thou soon be u ell again ! 

Clo. Satyr, bring the shepherd near ; 

Try him, if his mind he clear. 

Sat. Shepherd, come. 

Daph. ^Iy thoughts are }»ure. 

Sat. The better trial to endure. 

C/n. In this dame his finger thrust ; 

Which Mill burn him if he lust , 

But if md, away will turn, 

As loth iinsp<»ttod flesh to burn. — 

See, il 4 :i\cs hack : let him go. 

Farewell, mortal ! keep thee so. 

Saf. Stay, fair nymph ; fly not so fast : 

\I'e try if you he (“ha'^te. 

Here’s a hand tliat <piakes for fear ; 

Sure >he will not prove so clear. 

C/o. Hold her linger to the flame ; 

That will yield her j>raise or shame. 

'J’u her doom slie dares not stand. 

But plucks away her tender hand; 

And the taper dartiiur sends 
His* h<d beams at lier fingers’ ends. 

Oh, thou art foul witliui, and liast 
A mind, if noticing else, unchaste. 

JA'f ;.v. 1> not that Clue ? 'tis my love, Tis she 
C'loe, ffiir (Toe ! 

(7oe. AIv Alexis! 

^l/c.u‘.v. lie. 

Cloe. Let me embrace thee. 

('{'/. J'ake her hence. 

Lest her sight disturb his sense. 

'i’ake not her ; take my life first’ 
Clo. Sc^e, his wound again is burst ! 

Keep her near, here in the wood, 

'Till pvt* ‘itopt these Slreaiiis of blood. 

Soon again he ease shall find. 

If 1 can hut still hi*^ mind. 

; This curtain thus 1 do display ; 
j 'J'o kcej) the piercing air away. 

I \_Cu7dain drawn. 

• Enter Old Shepherd and Prieat. 

I Priest. Sure, they arc lost for ever! 'Tis in 
vain 

To find them out. with trouble and much pain, 
That have a ripe desire, and forward will 
j To fly tlie company of all hut ill. 

Wliat shall he counsell’d nc»w } shall we retire. 
Or coTistant follow still that first desire 
W e had to find them ? 

Old S/tep. Stay a little while ; 

For, if the morning’s mist do not beguile 
My sight wdtb shadows, sure I see a swain ; 

One of this jolly troop's come back again. 

Enter Theriot. 

Priest. Dost thou not blush, young shepherd, 
to be known. 
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Thus without card, leaving thy flocks alone. 

And following what desire and present blood 
Shapes out before thy burning sense for g(bd ; 
Having forgot what tongue hereafter may 
Tell to the world thy flilling off, and say 
Thou art regardless both of good and shame. 
Spurning at virtue, and a virtuous name ? 

And like a glorious* desp'rate man that buys 
A poison of much price, by which he dies. 

Dost thou lay out for lust, whose only gain 
Is foul disease, with present ache and ]»airj. 

And then a grave? These be the fruits that grow 
In sucli hot veins, that only beat to know 
M’here they may take most ease, and grow am- 

hit 'OUS 

Tiiro'tlieir own wanton fire, and pride delicious. 
7Vi(\ Right holy Sir, 1 have not known this ; 
night I 

Wliat the smooth face of mirth w’as, or the sight ; 

any looseness; music, joy, and ease, i 

I 'live been to me as hitter drugs to please j 

A stomach lost with weakness, not a game j 

I'ljfit I am skill’d at throjighly : Nor a dame, * 

Al'ent her tongue smootlier than the feet of time. 
Hi * heautyever living, like the rhime 
Our Idessed Tityrus did sing of yore; 

N<». were she more enticing than tlie store 
Of fruitful summer, when the loaden tree 
Rids the faint traveller he bold and free ; 

’ r\\ere but to mt like thunder ’gainst tlie bay, 
liose liijhlninjr may enclose, but ue\ er st.ay 
I'pun hi' charmed branches; such am I 
Against the ca^ching flames of woman’s eye. 
Pr/V.s‘^. Then wherefore nast thou wander’d? 
T/if\ ’ fwms a vow 

Tliat <lrew' me out last night, which I have now' 
Strictly perform’d, and homewards go to give 
Fresh pasture to my sheep, that they may live. 
Prfr, t. *Tis good to hear you, shepherd, if 
the heart 

In this well-sounding mu'ick bear his part. 
M'licre have you left the rest? 

The. I L *ve not .seen, 

Since yesternight we met upon this green 
To fold our flocks up, any of that train ; 

Y et have I walk’d those woods round, and have 
lain 

All this same night under an aged tree ; 

Yet neither wand'ring shepherd did I see. 

Or shepherdess, or drew into mine ear 
The sound of living thing, unless it were 
The nightingale among the thick -leav’d spring. 
That sits alone in sorrow, and doth sing 
Whole nights away in mourning ; or the owl. 

Or our great enemyf, that still doth howl 
Against the moon’s cold beams. 

Priest. Go, and beware 
Of after-falling ! 

The. Father, ’tis my care. [^Exit. 

Eitter JDaphnis. 

Old Shep. If ere comes another straggler ; sure 
I see 


• G/ortoiM. in this place, bean the same sense as theFrencl 

adje^^e^Zw^etur, which signifies proud, vaZ».-*Smear<(. 
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A shame in this young shepherd. Daphnis ? 
Eaph, He. 

Priest. Where h^t thou left the rest, that 
should have been. 

Long before this, grazing upon the green 
Their yet-imprison’d flocks? 

Daph. Thou holy man. 

Give me a little breathing, ’till I can 
Be able to unfold what I have seen : 

Such horror, that the like hath never been 
Know n to the ear of shepherd. Oh, my heart 
Jjahours a double motion to impart 
So lieavy tidings ! You all know' the bow’r 
Where the chaste Clorin lives, by whose great 
pow'’r 

Sick men and cattle have been often cur’d; 
There lovely Amoret, that was assur’d 
To lusty Perigot, bleeds out her life. 

Forc’d by some iron hand and fatal knife ; 

And by her, young Alexis. 

Enter Amarillis, running from her Sullen 
Shephet'd. 

Amur. If there he 

Ever a neighbour-brook, or hollow tree. 
Receive my body, close me up from lust 
That follows at my heels! be ever just. 

Thou Ciod of shepherds. Pan, for her dear sake 
That loves the rivers’ brinks, and still doth shake 
In cold remembrance of thy quick pursuit ! 

Let me be made a reed, and ever mute. 

Nod to the waters’ fall, whilst ev’ry blast 
Sings thro’ my slender leaves that 1 was chaste I 
Priest. Tins is a night of w onder ! Amarill*, 
Be comforted ; the holy Gods are still 
Revengers of these w'rongs. 

Amur. Thou blessed man. 

Honour’d upon these plains, and lov’d of Pan, 

•\ TC • W * * * -Stf 

By all the garlands that have crown’d that head. 
By thy chaste office, and the marriage bed 
That still is hless’d by thee ; by all the rites 
Due to our God, and by those virgin lights 
That burn before his altar; let me not 
Fall from my former state, to gain the blot 
That never shall he purg’d ! I am not now 
That wanton Ainarillis ! 

* * * * 'it « ^ 

1 hear him come ! save me ! 

Priest. Retire a while 

Behind this hush, ’till we have known that vile 
Abuser of young maidens. 

Enter Sullen Shepherd. 

Still Shep. Stay thy pace. 

Most-loved Ajiiarillis ; let the chase 
Grow’ calm and milder ; fly me not so fast. 

I fear the pointed brambles have unlac’d 
Thy golden buskins ; turn again and see 
Thy shepherd follow, that is strong and free. 

Can give thee many kisses, soft and warm 
As those the sun prints on the smiling cheek 
Of plums or mellow peaches ; I am sleek 
And smooth as Neptune, when stern .fflolus 
Locks up his surly winds, and nimbly thus 
Can shew my active youth ! Why dust tlion fly ? 
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Remeinber, AinariJIis, it was I Cloe. And I a new fire feel in 

That JvilJ'd Aiexis for thy sake^ and set Whose chaste fiame is not quench d to be. 

An everlasting- hate ’twix^|Amoret C/o0 Join your hands with modest toiich. 

And her beloved Pcrigot ;^was I And for ever keep you such ! 

That drown'd her in the well, where she must lie Enter Perigot* 

’Till time shall leave to be. Then, turn ag^ain. Peri. Yon is her cabin ; thus far off 1*11 stand 
Turn with thy oj»en arms, and clip the swain : And call her forth ; for my unhallow'd hand 
That hath perform'd all this ; turn, turn 1 say ! | I dare not bring so near yon sacred place. 

I must not be deluded. * t Clorin, come forth, and do a timely grace 

Priest. Monster, stay! I To a pt»or swain I 

Thou that art like a canker to the state j C/o. Avhat art thou that dost call.^ 

1’hou liv'st and breath'st in, eating with debate Clorin is* ready to do good to all ? 

Thro' every honest bosom, forcing- still Con^e near ! 

The veins of any that may serve thy w ill ; i Peri. 1 dare not. 

Thou that hast offer'd with a sinful hand CM. Satyr, see 

To seize upon this virgin, that doth stand bo it is that calls on me. 

Y'et trembling here! There at hand some swain doth stand, 

^ * ^'- * * ^ ] Stretching out a bloody hand. 

Now to the bow'r, and bring this beast along, ' Peri. Come, Clorin, bring thy holy waters 
Where he may sufler penance for his wrong. clear, 

\^E.reuJit. , To w'ash my hand. 

Enter Perigot^ ivith his hand htoodu. ^ C/o. W hat wonders have been here 

Peri. Here will I wash it in this morning's ' To-niglit ! Strett'li forth thy iiand, young sw-aiiK 
dew, I W'ash and rub it, whilst 1 rain 

TYhich she on every little grass doth strew- i Holy water. 

In silver drops against the sun’s appear : Pt ri. Still ytui pimr, 

'Tis holy winter, and will make me clear. — I But my hand w ilJ never scour. 

My hanj will not be cleans’d. My wronged love, ; CM. Satyr, bring him t(> tlie bower. 

If thy chaste spirit in the air yet move, M e will try the sov’reign pow'r 

Look mildly down on him that yet doth stand ^If other waters. 

All full of guilt, thy blood upon his hand ; ^ 'VoC Mortal, >ure 

And tho’ 1 struck thee undeservedly, * p'’ the hJ(K>d of maiden pure 

Let my revenge on her that injur'd thee That stains thee so! 

Make less a fault wliich I intended not, [JV/e Sutgr teadeih him to the Oover, 

And let these dew-drops wash away my spot ! — vdten he spieth Amoref, and AwcftM 

It will not cleanse. Oli, to what sacred flood ing down, she kuuweih hint.^ 

Shall I resort, to wash away this blood ? 1 Peri. "Wliate'er tlmu he, 

Amidst these trees the holy ('lorin dwells, ' Be'st thou her sprite, or some divinity. 

In a low cabin of cut houghs, and heals i That in her shape thinks good to walk this 


All wounds : To her I w ill myself address. 

And my rash faults repentantly confess ; 
Perhaps she’ll find a means, by art or pray'r. 

To make iny hand, with chaste blood stained, 
fair : 

That done, not far hence, underneath some tree 
I’ll have a little cabin built, since she, 

W'hom I ad<»r d, is dead ; there w ill I give 
Myself to strictness, and like Clorin Hve ! 

[P.rf7. j 

The evrtain is drawn hack ; Clorin appears sit- 
ting in the cabin, Amoret sitting on the one 
side of her, Alexis and Cloe on the other ; 
Satyr standing by, 

Clo. Shepherd, once more your blood is staid. 
Take example by this maid, 

’W’^ho is heal'd ere von be pure ; 

So hard it is lewd lust to cure. 

Is your love yet true and chaste, 

Ani for ever so to last } 

Aleais. 1 have forgot all vain desires. 

All looser thoughts, ill-temper'd fires. 

True love 1 find a pleasant fume, 

W'hoso moderate heat can ne'er consume. 


grove. 

Pardon poor Perigot ! 

Amo. I am thy love, 

, Thy Ainoret, for evermore thy love ! 

I Strike once more on my naked breast. I’ll prove 
Ats constant still. Ob, cou’dst thou love me 5 'et, 
How' soon could I my former griefs forget ! 
Peri. So overgreat with joy that you live, 
now 

I am, that no desire of knowing how 
Doth seize me. Hast thou still pow’r to forgive r 
Amo. Whilst thou hast pow-’r to lo\ e, or f 
to live. 

1 jMore welcome now , than hadst thou never gone 
' Astray from me ! 

Peri. And when thou lov'st alone. 

And not I thee, death, or some ling'ring pain 
That's worse, light on me ! 

Clo. Now' your stain 
Perhaps will cleanse thee ; once again. 

See, the blood that erst did stay. 

With the w'ater drops away. 

All the pow’rs again are pleas'd. 

And with this new knot are appeas'd. 

Join your hands, and rise together. 

Pan he bless'd that brought you hither I 
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Enter Priest and Old Shepherd, Peri. With better will 

Clo. Go back a^ain, whate'er thou art ; unless Than e*er I went to find in hottest day 
Smooth maiden thoughts possess thee, do not christal of the fountain, to allay 


This hallow'd ground. Go, Satyr, take this hand, Hear us, oh, heav'n ! 


My eager thirst. May this band ndver break. 


And give him present trial. 

Sat. Mortal, stand, 

'Till by fire I have made known 
Whether thou be such a one 
That mayst freely tread this place. 
Hold thy hand up. Never was 
Mc»re untainted flesh than this. 
Fairest, he is full of bliss. 


yfndo. Be constant. 

Per/. Else Pan wreak. 

With double vengeance, my disloyalty ; 

Let me not dare to know the company 
Of men, or :jiiy more behold those eyes ! 

Amo. Thus, shepherd, with a kiss, all envy 
dies. 

Enter Priest. 

Priest. Bright maid, 1 have perform’d your 
M ill ; the swain 


Clo. Then holdlv speak, whv dost thou seek ^ -Bright maid, i have pertorm d your 

tiiN placed * ' I Mill; the swain 

First, honour'd virgin, to behold thy ! Jn whom such heat and black rebeUions reign 

I Hath undergone your sentence, and disgrace: 

Whore all good dwells that is ; next, for to try i ^ whose face 

■J’lie truth of late report was giv’*n to me : Sheu's much amendment ; many a tear doth fall 

'ri.oso sheplierds that liave met with foul mis- sorrow of her fault : Great fair, recall 
c'hfjiice ^ doom, in hope of better days, 

I hro' much neglect, and more ill governance, jpneb 1 dare promise; once again upraise 
M^hctl.er the uounds they have mav vet endure spirit, that near drowned lies 

Th- open lir. or stay a longer cure'; ‘ self-consuming care that never dies. 


An-! ia-:ly, what the doom may be shall light 
rpon those guilty M retclies, tlmr’ Mho-e sj)ite 
Ali Jhis confusion fell: for to this place, 

'J’ooii holy maiden, have I broiighl a brace 
Of tli€*se offenders, who have freely told, 

why, and by Mliat means, they gave this 
btdd' 

Attempt upon their lives. 

C/o, Fume all the ground, 

.And sprinkle holy winter ; for unsound 
And foul infection ’gins to fill the air I 
It gathers yet more strongly ; take a pair 
Of "’ensors fill’d with frankincense and myrrh. 
Together .vith cold caniphire : Quickly stir 
'fhee, gentle Satyr ; for the place begins 
i'o M\eat and labour with th' abhorred sins 
Of those offenders. Let them not come nigh. 
For full of it^'hing flame and leprosy 
Their very si.als are, tliat the ground goes back. 
And shrinks to feel the sullen M^eight of black 
And so unheard of venom. Hie thee fast, 

Thou holy man ; and banish from the chaste 
’fhese man-like monsters ; let them never more 
Be knoM'n upon these downs, but long before 
The next sun’s rising, put them from the sight 
And memory of ev'ry honest wight. 

Be quick in expedition, lest the sores 
Of these weak patients break into new gores. 

[^E.rit Priest. 


j Which 1 dare promise; once again upraise 
I Her heavy spirit, that near drowned lies 
In self-consuming care that never dies, 
j Clo. 1 am content to pardon ; call her in. 

I Tlie air grows cool again, and doth begin 
j To jmrge itself: How bright the day doth shew 
I After this? stormy cloud ! Go, Satyr, go, 

I And with this taper boldly try her hand : 

! If she be pure and good,, and firmly stand 
' To be so still, w'e have perform’d a work 
' AV'orthy the gods themselves. 

I [^Satyr brings Amarillis in. 

i Sat. Come forward, maiden ; do not lurk, 
Nor hide your face with grief and shame ; 
Now or never get a name 
That may raise thee, and re-cure 
All thy life that wa.s impure. 

Hold your hand unto the flame ; 

If thou be’st a perfect dame, 

Or hast truly voM^’d to mend. 

This pale fire will be thy friend. 

See, the taper hurts her not ! 

Go thy w^ays ; let never spot 
Henceforth seize upon thy blood : 

'Thank the gods, and still be good ! 

Clo. y oung shepherdess, now you are brought 
again 

To virgin stn'fo, be so, and so remain 
To thy last day, unless the faithful love 
Of some good shepherd force thee to remove ; 
Then labour to be true to him, and live 
As such i one that ever strives to give 
A blessed mem(»ry to after-time ; 


Peri. My dear, dear Amoret, how happy are • Be famous for your good, not for your crime. 


Those blessed pairs, in whom a little jar 
Hath bred an everlasting love, too strong 
For time, or steel, or envy to do wrong ! 

How do yotl feel your hurts } Alas, poor heart. 
How much I was abus’d ! Give me the smart, 
For it is justly mine. 

Amo. I do believe. 

It is enough, dear friend ; leave off to grieve. 
And let us once more, in despite of ill. 

Give hands and hearts again. 


Now, holy man, I offer up again 
These patients, full of health and free from pain : 
Keep them from after-ills ; be ever near 
Unto their actions ; teach them how to clear 
The tedious way they pass thro’, from suspect ; 
Keep them from w ronging others, or neglect 
Of duty in themselves ; correct the blood 
AFith thrifty bits, and labour ; let the flood. 

Or the next neighb’ring spring, give remedy 
To greedy thirst and travail, not the tree 
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That hangs with wanton clusters* ; let not 
wine. 

Unless in sacrifice, or ntes||ii\ine. 

Be ever known of shepherds ; have a care. 

Thou man of holy life ! Now do not spare 
Their faults thro* much remissness, nor forget 
To cherish him, whose many pains and sweat 
Hath giv*n increase, and added to the downs. 
Sort all your shepherds from the lazy clow ns 
That feed their heifers in the budded brooms : 
Teach the young maidens strictness, that the 
grooms 

May ever fear to tempt their blowing youth ; 
Banish all compliments, but single truth. 

From ev’ry tongue, and ev’ry shepherd's heart ; 
Let them still use persuading, but no art : 

Thus, holy Priest, I wish to thee and these. 

All the best- goods and comforts that may please ! 
All. And all those blessings Heav’n did ever 
give. 

We pray upon this bow’Vmay ever liv’e. 

Priest. Kneel, ev'ry shepherd, while with 
pow'rful hand 

I bless your after-labours, and tlie land fy^oi 
You feed your flocks upon. Great Pan defend 
From misfortune, and ameiul you. 

Keep you from those dangers still 
That are follow’d by your wdll ; 

Give ye means to know at length 
All your riche.s ; all your strength 
Cannot keep your foot from falling 
To lewd lust, that still is calling 
At your cottage, ’till his pow’r 
Bring again that golden hour 
Of peace and rest to ev’ry s<*ul. 

May his care of you control 
All diseases, sores, or pain. 

That in after-time may reign. 

Either in your flocks or you ; 

Give ye all affections new’, 

New desires, and tempers new, 

'Fhat ye may he ever true ! 

Now ri«e and go ; and, as ye pass away. 

Sing to the God of Sheep that happy lay 
That honest Dorns taught ye ; Dorus, he 
That wfi« the soul and God of melody. 

[ They all sing. 

THE SONG. 

All ye woods, and trees, and how-’rs. 

All ye virtues and ye pow’rs 
That inhabit in the la^kes. 

In the pleasant springs or brakes, 

Move your feet 
To our sound, 

Whilst we greet 
All this ground. 

With his honour and his name 
That dii^nds our flocks from blame. 

He is ^eat, and he is just, 

He is ever good, and must 
Tliub be honourM. Daffadilies, 

Roses^ pinks, and loved lillies, 

Let us fling. 

Whilst we sing. 


Ever holy, 

Ever holy. 

Ever honour'd, ever young ! 

Thus great Pan is ever sung. 

[Exeunt. 

Sat. 'Phou divinest, fairest, brightest. 

Thou most pow'rful maid, and whitest, 

'riioii most virtuous and most blessed. 

Eyes of stars, and golden tressed 
Like Apollo ! tell me, sw’eetest, 

M'hat new service now’ is meetest 
For the Satyr f Shall I stray 
In the middle air, and stay 
The sailing rack, or nimbly take 
Hold by the inooij, and gently make 
Suit to the pale queen of night 
For a l>eam to i»ive thee light.^ 

Shall 1 dive into the sea, 

And bring the coral, making way 
Thro’ the rising weaves that fall 
In snowy fleeces? Dearest, shall 
I catch thee wanton fawns, or flies 
Whose w’oven wings the summer dyes 
Of many colours* ? got thee fruit, 

Ot steal from Ileav'n old Orpheus’ lute ! 

All these I’ll venture for, and more, 

'Po do her service all tiiesc woods adore, 
j C/o. No other service, Satyr, but thy watch 
About these thickets, lest harmless people 
catch 

MPschief or sad ini.schance. 

Sat. Holy virgin, I w ill dance 
Round about the w’oods as quick 
Ai* the breaking light and prick 
! Down the lawns, and down the vales 
j Faster than the w ind-mill sails. 

So 1 take my lea\'e, and pray 
All tlie comforts of the dtiy', 

Sucli €ts Pluebus' beat doth send 
On the earth, may btill befriend 
Thee and this arhonr! 

do. And to thee, 
aAII thy master’s love be free ! 

[Exeunt onme.?. 


[The Faithful ShepkerdeHs was not, like many of 
the plays published in th« collected works of Beau- 
inont and Fletcher, a joint labour. It was wholly 
the production of the latter. The tragi-comedy 
of Philaster, or Ltme JJet a-Blesdinff^ which fol- 
lows (though, according to our usual arrangement, 
in this instance inadvertently iuterrupted, it should 
have preceded the dramatic pastoral), is generally 
supposed to have been written oonjunctively by these 
associate bards. Earle, however, the intimate friend 
of Beaumont, publicly ascribed it entirely to hun» 
and that, too, in the life-time of Fletcher, who is 
not known to have laid any claim to it himself.—* 
CompilerJ] 
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PHIL ASTER j OR LOVE LIES A-BLEEDiNG. guard j at which they threw tbeir hats and 
PERSONS RBPRKSBNTKD. their umis froRi them : some to make bonfires 


Afen. 

Kivm'. 

Phtlaster, heir to the <jown, 

Phnramond, prince of Spain. 

Jhon, a lord. 

^erenwnt, \noble gentlemen* his associates. 

Thrasiltiie, J 
An old captain. 

Five fitiaens. 

A country fellow. 

Two woodmen. 

The king’s guard and train. 

Women. 

Arethusa, the king's daughter. 

Galnti'at a wise modest lady, attending the princess. 

Mefn-a, a lascivious lady. 

An old wanton lady, of cronc. 

Anothn lady attending the princess. 

daughtei of Dion, but disguised like a page, and 
called Dellario. 

Scene, Sicily. 

ACT I. 

Enter Dion^ Clernnont^ and Thra&diue. 

C/p. Here’s nor lords ii<tr ladies. 

I)km. Cl edit me, gentlemen, 1 wonder at it. 
Tl»,*v received strict charge from the kintr to 
.»ttc 4 id hrie. Besides, it hoJdly published, 
tl it IV' ofiioer should forbid any gentleman that 
dc‘dre to attend and hear. 

C /e. C^'.Tii you guess the cause 
Diou. Sii , it is plain, about the Sjjaiiish 
prince, that’s come to marry our kingdom s heir, 
ind be our sovereign. 

Thi'Q. Many, that will seem to know much, 
‘.i.y, she Ui.iks not on him like a maid ’’n love. 

Diov. Oh, Sir, the multitude (that seldom 
know any thing but tlieir own opinions) speak 
that the\ would have ; hut the prince, before 
lii'^ ov^ii approach, receiv’d so many confident 
nie,-.-iiges from the state, that I think she’s re- 
sold d lo be r’dl’d. 

( li\ Sir, it is thouglit, with lier he shall en- 
joy both these kingdoms of Sicily and Calabria. 

[i’unt. Sir, it is, v, tbout controversy, so j 
n.oaiil. But 'twill be a troublesome labour for 
liijii to enji ’ both these kingdoms with safet}^ i 
the right heir to one or them living, and living \ 
so virtuously; especially, the pemplc admiring 
the bravery of his mind, and lamenting his 
injuries. 

C/r. W^ho ? Philastcr } 

Dion. Yes ; who.se father, we all know, was 
by our late king of Calabria unrighteously de- | 
pos'd from his fruitful Sicily. Myself drew some j 
Idood in tuos# wars, which I would ^ve my 
hand to be w^ash'd from. 

C/p. Sir, my ignorance in state policy will 
not let me know why, Philaster being heir to 
one of these kingdoms, the king should suffer 
him to walk abroad with such free liberty. 

Dion. Sir, it seems your nature is more con- 
stant than to enquire after state news. But the 
king, of late, made a hazard of both the king- 
doms, of Sicily and his own, with offering but 
to imprison Philaster. At which the city was 
in arms, not to he charmM down by any state- 
erder or proclamation, till they saw Philaster 
ride through the streets pleas'd, and without a 


some to drink, all for his deliverance. Which, 
wise men say, is the cause the king labours to 
bring in the power of a foreign nation, to awe 
his own with. 

Enter Galatea, Meyra, and a lady. 

Thru. See, the ladies. What's the first ? 
Dion. A wise and modest gentlewoman that 
attends the princess. 

Cic. The second } 

Dion. She is one that may stand still dis- 

■ creetly enough, and ill-favour'dly dance her 
! measure ; simper when she is courted by her 
j friemd, and slight her husband. 

; C/e. The last? 

i Dion. Her name is common through the king- 
• doni, and the trophies of her dishonour advanced 
i beyond Hercules pillars. 

-Ir * * -jr * * .)(• 

Cle. She’s a profitable member. 

Ea. Peace, if you love me! You shall see 

■ these gentlemen stand their ground, and not 
court us. 

j Gal. Mil at if they should ? 

, Meg. M’liat if they should ? 

I La. N ay, let her alone. What if they should ^ 

, M’hy, if they should, I say they were never 
! abroad. TYha’t foreigner would do so? It writes 
them directly untravelled. 

I Gal. M’hy, what if they be ? 

I Meg. ^Vhat if the)’ be ? 

La. Good madam, let her go on. What if 
they he? VV’hy, if they be. I will justify, they 
i cannot maintain discourse w ith a judicious lady, 

! nor make a leg, rM>r say ‘ evciise me.* 

Ga/. Ha, lia, ha! 

//«. Do you laugh, madam? 

Dion. ^\)ur desires upon you, ladies. 

J^a. Then you must sit beside us. 

Dion. 1 shall sit near you then, lady. 

La. Near me, perhaps : But there’s a lady 
indures no stranger ; and to me you appear a 
very strange fellow. 

Meg. Methiuks, he’s not so strange ; he would 
quickly be acquainted. 

Thra. Peace, the king. 

Enter King, Elniramond , Arethusa, and train. 

\ King. To give a stronger testimony of love 
Than sickly promises (which commonly 
In princes find both birth and burial 
III one breath) we have drawn you, worthy Sir, 
To make you' fair endearments to our daugh- 
ter. 

And worth) services known to our subjects. 

Now lov’d and wonder'd at. Next, our intent 
To plant you deeply, our immediate heir. 

Both to our blood and kingdoms. For this lady, 
(The best part of your life, as you coufiriu me, 
And 1 believe) though her few’ years and sex 
Y et teach her nothing but her fears and blushes. 
Desires without desire, discourse and know ledge 
Only of w^hat herself is to herself, fsleeps. 

Make her feel moderate health ; and wmen she 
In making no ill day, knows no ill dreams. 
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Think not, dear Sir, these undivided parts^ 
That must mould up a virgin, are put on 
To shew her so, as borrow'd ornaments. 

To speak her perfect love to you, or add 
An artificial shadow to her nature : 

No, Sir ; I boldly dare proclaim her, yet 
No woman. But woo her still, and think her 
modesty 

A sweeter mistress than the offer'd language 
Of any dame, were she a queen, whose eye 
Speaks common loves and comforts to her ser. 
vants. 

Last, noble son (for so I now must ciill you) 
IVhat 1 have done thus public, is not only 
To add a comfort in particular 
To you or me, but all ; and to confirm 


Thra. Miraculous ! 

C/c. This speech calls him Spaniard, being 
nothing but a large inventory of his own re- 
commendations. 

Enter Philaster, 

Dion. I wonder w hat's his price ? For cer- 
tainly 

He’ll sell himself, he has so prais’d his shape. 
But here comes one more worthy tliose large 
speeches. 

Than the large speaker of them. 

Let me be swallow^’d quick, if 1 can find. 

In all th’ anatomy of yon man’s virtues, 

One sinew' sound enough to prninise for him, 

He shall be constable. 

I By this ^un, he'll ne’er make king 


The nobles, and the'irentrv of these kingdoms, j rules'^ it be for trifles, in my poor judgment. 


Bv oath to your biicces&iun, which shall be 
M^ithin this month at most. 

Thra. This will be hardly done. 

CIp. It must be ill done, if it he done. 

Dion. A^’hen 'tis at best, 'twill be but half 
done, whilst 

So brave a gentleman’s wrong’d and flung off. 
Thra. I fear. 

Cle. Who does n(»t ? 

Dion. I fearnot for mys"K, and yet I fear too. 
'Well, we shall see, we s'jh]! .-ee. No more. 

Pha. Kissing your white hand, mistress, I 
take lea^ e 

To thank your royal father ; and thus far. 

To be my owm free truin))et. Understand, 

Great king, and these your subjects, mine that 
must he, I 

(For so deserving you have spoke me, Sir, 

And so deserving I dare 'q)eak myself) j 

To what a person, of what eminence, | 

Ripe expectation, of wliat faculties. 

Manners and virtues, you w ould wed your king- 
doms : 

You in me have your wishes. ()h, thi> couutr}' ! 
By more than all m3' hopes I hold it happv' ; 
Happy, in their dear miunories tliat have been 
Kings great and good ; liap]»y in 3'ours, that is ; . 
Ami from v'ou (a> a chronicle t<» keeji , 

Your noble name from eating age) do I 
Opine mv^self, most happy, (ieiitlemen, | 

Believe me in a word, a, prince’s wc»rfl, 1 

There shall be nothing to make up a kinardom 
Mighty', and flourishing, defenced, fear'd, | 
Equal to he coiamauded and obey'd. 

But through the trav(d> td' my life J’lJ find it, 
And tye it to this country. And 1 vow 
My reign shall be so easy to the subject, j 

That ev'ry man shall be his priiu*e liiinself, I 
And his ow'n law (yet 1 his prince and law.) ; 

And, dearest lad;^ to your dearest self j 

(Dear, in the choice of him whose name and ' 
lustre i 

Must make you more and mightier) let me sa\', i 
Youaretbeblessed’stliving ; for, sweet )>r In ce^i. 
You sftall enjoy a man of men, to be 
Your servant ; you shall make him yours, fur 
whom 

Great queenjEt must die. 


j Ph/. Right ntdde Sir, us low as ni)' obedience, 
I And with a heart ;is loyal as my kiiee, 

I beg 3'our favour. 

Kiiig. Rise ; you liave it. Sir. 

DiOit. Mark but the king, how pale he looks 
v^ith fear! 

Oh ! this same w horson (‘onscieiice, how it jades 

iis ! 

Ktiiy. Speak y<mr intents, Sir. 

Phi. Shall I speak ’em frt'clv 
Be still my royal s(»\'ereigii. 

K'tuy. As a siil»ject, 

\Ye give \'oii freeilom. 

Dion. Now it heats. 

Pin. Then thu^ I turn 
My language to you, Priuc.e ; 3'ou, foreign man ! 
Ne er stare, nor put on wonder, for you must 
‘ Indure me, and you shall. I'liis earth you tread 
I upon 

I (A doury, as you hope, with this fair princess) 
By my dead father (oh, 1 had a father, 

'^VliO'.e memory 1 bow' to !) w'as not left 
"J'o v'our inJicritfsnce, and I up and living; 
Ilftxing myself about me, and m3' hword, 

'I’he souK of all my name, and memories, 

’J'he>e arm>, and some few friends besides the 
gods ; 

, To part so calmly with it, and sit still, 

And say, ‘ I might have been.' Til tell thee, 

I Pharaniond, 

j "‘.Vhen thou art king, look I be dead and rotten, 

I And my name ashes: For, hear me, Pharamond ! 

1 'rhis very ground thou goest 011, this fat earth, 
My father's friends made fertile with their 
faiths, 

Before that day of shame, shall gape and swal- 
j low 

j Thee and thy nation, like a hungry grave, 

; Into her hidden bowels. Prince, it shall; 
j lAy Nemesis, it shall ! 

! Pha, He’s mad ; beyond cure, mad. 

I Dwn. Here is a fellow has some fire in’s 
i veins : 

The outlandish prince looks like a tooth- 
drawer. 

Phi. Sir, prince of poppingjajs, I’U make it 
well appear 

To youj 1 am not mad. 
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King. You displease us; 

You are too bold. 

PM. No, Sir, 1 am too tame, 

Too much a turtle, a thing born without pas- 
sion, [over, 

A faint shadow, that ever)' drunken cloud sails 
And makes nothing. 

King. 1 do not fancy this. 

Call our physicians : Sure he is somewhat tainted. 
Thru. I do not think "twill prove so. 

Dion. H"asgiv’nhimageneral purge already, 
for all tlie right he has ; and now he means to 
let him blood. Be constant, gentlemen : By 
'iilts, l"ll run his ha/.ard, although I run 
mv name out of the kingdom. 

( Ir. Peace, we are all one soul. 

Pha. Wliat you iiave seen in me to stir of- 
fence, 

1 find ; unless it be this lady, 

(bfer’d inlt» mine arms, with the succession ; 
M’liich 1 must keep, though it hath jdeas’d your 
fury 

I’n mutiny within you ; without disputing 
Vc n t/eiicalogies, or taking knov\ ledge 
Whose branch you are. 'i’he king will leave it 
me ; 

Aiul 1 dare make it mine. Y on have your answer. 

Phi. If tlmu wert sole inheritor to him 
'riirit made the world his, and couldst see no sun 
M 'ue upon any thing hnt thine : w ere I’haramond 
.1- tniiy va iant as 1 feel cold. 

And ring'd among the choicest of his friends 
(Such .i'» would hluoh to talK such serious follies 
{ >T back such belied commendation^) 

Ana from this presence, spite of all these hugs, 
j'es, 

You should hear further from me. 

K>ng ^ir, v ou wTong the prince: 
j gav(‘ you not this freedom to brave onr lK?.st 
fric'inls. , 

Y( 11 deserve our frowm. G(» to ; he better tem- 
per'd. 

Phi. It must he, Sir, when I am nolder us’d. 
iid/. Ladies, 

I'liis would have been a pattern of succession. 
Had he ne’er met this miscliief. By my life, 

He is the worthiest the true name of man 
This day wdthinmy knowdedge. 

Meg. 1 cannot tell what you may call your 
knowledge ; 

But th’ other iskbe man set in my eye. 

Oh, ’tis a prince of wax ! 

Gal. A dog it is. 

King. Philaster, tell me 
I'he injuries you aim at, in your ridiUes. 

PM. 11 you had my eyes. Sir, and sulferance. 
My griefs upon you, and my broken fortunes. 
My wants great, and now nought but liopes and 
fears. 

My wrongs would make ill riddles to be laugh’d at. 
Dare you be still my king, and right me nut ? 
King. Give me your wrongs in private. 

\_Theg wMsper. 

PM. Take them. 

And ease me of a load would bow strong Atlas, 

1 


Cle. He dares not stand the shock, 

Dion. 1 cannot blame him: there’s danger 
ia't. Every man in this age has not a soul ol 
crystal, for all men to read their actions through ; 
Mens’ hearts and faces are so far asunder, that 
they hold no intelligence. Do but view yon 
>tranger well, and you shall see a fever through 
all lii> l)ravery, and feel him hhake like a true 
recreant? If he give not back his crown again, 

11 pun the rcjiort of an elder gun, 1 have no 
augury. 

King, (io to ! 

Be more yourself as you respect mir favour ; 
You’ll stir us else. Sir, 1 must have you know, 
I'hal you’re, and shall he, at our pleasure, what 
fashion we ^ 

Will put iijioii you. Smooth your brov , oi‘ by 
the gods 

1 Phi. 1 am dead, Sir ; you’re ray fate. It ivas 
i not 1 

, Said, 1 w as w rong’d : 1 carry all about me 
i My weak stars lead me to, all my weak for- 

I tunes. 

j M’ho dares in all this presence speak (that is 
I But man of llcoli, ainl may be mortal) tell me, 
j 1 do not miist entirely love tliis prince, 

! And Inuiour his full \irtues! 

I King. Sure he’s possess’d, 

I Phi. Yes, with my father’s spirit : It’s here, 

' ( > king ! 

1 A dangerous spirit. Now he tells me, king, 

I 1 was a king’s lieir, bids me he a king; 
i And wliisper.'. to me, tliese are all my subjects, 

I ”ris strange he will nut let me sleep, but di\es 
; Into my fancy, and tliere gives me shapes 
I ’riiat kneel, and do me service, cry mo ‘king:’ 

I But 111 supjn*ess liim ; he’s a factious spirit, 

; And will undo me. Noble Sir, your hand: 

; 1 am your servant. 

I Kiiii/. Away, I do not like this: 

[ I’ll make you tamer, or 111 dispossess you 
I Both of life and s]dnt : For tliis time 
; I pard*?Ti your wild speech, witlioiit so much 
As your iniprisoiiment. 

[/>/7 King, Pha. owl J?^e. 
Dion. I thank you, tSir ; you dare not for the 
>eople. 

Gaf. Ladiis, w hat think you iu)w of this bravo 
1 fellow? 

Meg. A pretty talking fellow; hot at hand. 
But eye \on str inger: Is he not a tine com|»lcte 
gentleman? On, these strangers, 1 dt» eitect 
them strangely : Tliey do the rarest homo tilings 
and please iho fullest! As I li\e, J could love 
all the nation over and over lor hi.s sake. 

Gaf. Hide comfort your poor head-iiiecc, 
lady ! 

’Tis a weak one, and had need of a night -cap. 

Dion. See how his fancy labours ! Has he jiol 
S poke home, and bravely? V\'iiat a dang'ruus 
train 

Did he give fire to ! how be shook the king, 
j Made his soul melt within him, niiu his blood 
Run into whey ! It stood upon his brow. 

Like a cold wdnter dew. 
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Phi. Gentlemen, 

You have no suit t(» me ? I am no minion : 

You stand niethinks, like men that would be 
rourtiers, 

If ynu could well be flatter’d at a price, 

Not to undo your children. Y ou're all honest : 
Go, ijet you home again, and make your country 
A cirtuous court ; to which your great ones 
may, 

In their diseased age, retire, and live recluse. 
CA'. How do you. wortliy Sir! 

Pfn. AVell, very well : 

And so well, that, if the king please, I find 
I mny live many years. 

Dion, The king must please, 

Whrfftt we know what you are, and who you are, 
Yoi-r 'vroiigs and Injuries. Shrink not, worthy 
Si 

Th’t { <i'l year fatlier to you; in whose name, 

"I' i ll w: ken all the gods, and cniijure up 
I'h** lod of ^'engeance, the abused ]>eople ; 

like to raging torrents, shall swell high. 
And so }>egirt the dens of these inaJe-dragoiis, 
That, through t!ie stronge&t safety, they shall 
heg 

For mercy at your sword’s ])oint. 

Phi. Friends, no more 
Our ears may be corrujded: ’Tis an age 
'We dfire not trust our wills to. Do you love 
me ? 

Thrn. Do we love Heav’n and honour.^ 

Phi. My lord Dion, 

You liad a virtuous gentlewoman called you 
father ; 

Is she yet alive } 

Dimi. Most honour’d Sir, she is: 

And. for the pcnanc • but of an idle dream. 

Has undertook a tedious pilgrimage. 

P flier a iMdii. 

Phi. Is it to me, or any of these gentlemen 
you come'' 

Lojf^y. To you, hra'^elord: The princess would 
entreat your present companv, 

Phi, The princess send for me f You are mis- 
taken. 

Pfif/y. If you he call’d Philaster, ’tis to yon. 
Phi. Kiss her fair hand, and say I will at- 
tend her. 

Dion. Do you know what you do ? 

Phi. Yes ; go to see a w’oinan. 

Cle. But do )’ou weigh the danger you are in? 
Phi. Danger in a sweet face ! 

By Jupiter, I must not fear a woman. 

Thrn. But are you sure it was the princess 
sent ? 

It may be some foul train to catch your life. 

Phi. I do not think it, gentlemen ,* she’s rj<»ble,* 
Her eye may shoot me dead, or those true rod 
And white friends in her face may steal my soul 
out : 

There’ » all the danger in’t. But be what may. 
Her single name hath armed me. Phi. 

Dion. on : 

And b^ as truely happy as thou’rt fearless. 


Come, gentlemen, let’s make our friends ac- 
quainted. 

Lest the king prove false. [^Exeunt Gentlemen. 
Enter Arethnsa and a lady. 

-Irc. Comes he m»t? 

I. tidy, ^fadam t 

Are! ill Philaster come ? 

Ladti. Dear madam, >ou w'ere wont 
'fo credit me at first. 

Are. But did>t thou tell me so.^ 

1 am forgetful, and my woman’s strength 
Is o’tM-charg’d with dangers like to grow 
About my marriage, that these under things 
Dare not abide in Mich a troubled sea. 

How lo(»k’d lie, when he told thee he would 
come ? 

iMdy. AVhy, well’ 

Are! And not a little fearful ! 

LoJ/y. Fear, madam ? sure, he knows not what 

Are. Ve are all of his faction ; the whole 
court 

Is hold in praise i>rhim : wliil^t I 
Mav li ve neglected, and do noble thing?^, 

As fooK in strife throw gold into the sea, 
Drown’d in the doiriii. But, 1 know be fearo- 
Lttdif. Fear? -A/adam, meth<»ught, his looks 
hid more 

Of I»>ve than fear. 

Are. Of love? to whom ? to you ? 

Did vou fhdiver tliose jilain w'ords I sent, 

AFith siicb a winning gesture, and quick look, 
’J'bat von have caught l)»iii? 

/.tidy. Madam, 1 mean to you. 

Are! i )f loce to me ? alas ! thy ignorance 
L(‘ts thee not see the crosses of our births. 
Nkitnrc, rhat hives not to be questioned 
AFbv she did this, or that, but has her ends, 

And knows she does well, iie\er gave the world 
"J'w'o tilings s(» opposite, so contrary'. 

As Jm^ and 1 am : If a bowl of Idood, 

1 )rawn from tliis arm of mine, would poison thee, 
A draught of his would cure thee. Of love to 
me ? 

Lady. Madam, I think I hear him. 

Ar". Bring him in. 

Ye gods, that would not have your dooms with- 
stood, 

A^^'hose hfilv wisdoms at this time it is 
To make the passion of a feeble maid 
The way unto your justice, I obey. 

Enter Philanter 

Tjody. Here is niv lord Philaster. 

Are. Oh ! ’tis well. 

AYithdraw yourself. 

Phi. Madam, your messenger 
Made me believe you wish’d to speak 'with me. 
Are. ’Tis true, Philaster; but the words are 
such 

I have to say, and do so ill beseem 
The mouth of woman, that I wish them said, 
And yet am loth to speak them. Have you 
known. 

That J have ought detracted from your worth ? 
Have I in person wrong’d you ? Or have set 
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My baser instruments to throw disgrace 
Upon your virtues ? 

Phi. Never, madam, you. [lie place, 

Are. Why, then, should you, in such a pub- 
Injure a princess, and a scandal lay 
UjM>n my fortunes, fam'd to be so great ; 

Calling a great part of my dowry in question ? 
Phi. Madam, tliis truth whicli I shall speak, 
will be 

Foolish: But, for your fair and virtuous seif, 

I could afford mA'self to hav^e no rigJit 
T(» any thing you uish’d. 

Arv. IMiiiaster, know, 
f iuu>i enjoy these kingrloms. 

J*itK Madam! Both? 

Arc. Botli, or 1 die: l.yfate, 1 die, Plillaster, 
If 1 not caJnilj may e.i.viy them both. 

Phi. 1 woiiid d(> niuci) t<i save tJiat noble life: 
Vet would be loth to iia' <* ]»o:.tei ity 
1 Hid ill our sloric'-, tlia- * iiila'^U’r ;ra\e 
(Hn rigJit unto a si eptre, and a irown. 

To .''a\e a lady’s longing. 

Arc, Nay tJion, he n- ! 

1 iuu.,t and will have liitni, aiul more 

n i. What more? 

Arc. < ir I ‘>e tJiat iitth* lil'c t.he prcp:ii**d 
To truuhJe this ]»oor piece of earth nitlial. 

J^t }, A.adai'j, ii.'i more.-' 

'ire. I'urn, then, .luav tliy face. 

Ph(. >0. ‘ ‘ 

Arc. Ho. 

PA* I ciii: t endure it. Turn auay my face: 
i ne\t I 2 et saw enemy that look’d 

die. all ally, hut that 1 thought in> self 
great a basilisk as lie ; or spake 
i.orribly, hut that I thought my toinrue 
lloje tl under underneath, as much as liis; 

Nor beast that 1 could turn from : sliail I llien 
Begin to ft-ir sweet sounds! a JadvV voice. 


. Arc. Another soul, into my body shot. 

Could not have fill'd me with more strength and 
spirit. 

Than this thy breath- But spend not hasty time. 
In seeking how I came thus : 'tis the gods, 

I'he gods, that make me so ; and, sure, our love, 
j AVill be tlie nobler, and the better blest, 

, In that the secret justice of the gods 
Is mingled with it. Let us leave, and kiss; 

Lest some unwelcome guest should fall betwixt 

And we sliould part without it. 

Phi. ’Twill be ill. 

I sliould abide here long. 

Are. ' Tis true ; and worse 
! Y(ui should come often. How shall we devise 
' To hold intelligence that our true loves. 

On any new occasion, may agree 
What path is best to tread? 

Phi. I have a boy, 

1 Sent by the gods, I hope, to this intent, 

I Not yet seen in the court. Hunting the buck, 

I found him sitting by a fountain-side, 

1 (^f nliicli he borrow’d some to quench hi-^ thirst, 

! And paid the uymph again as much in tears. 

> • A garland lay Jiim by, made by himself, 
j Of many several flowers, bred in the hay, 

I Stuck in that my- tic order, that the rareness 
i Delighted me : hut ever when he turn a 
j Hi-5 tender eyes upon ’em, he would weep. 

As if he meant to make ’em grow again. 

Seeing ^ucli pretty helpless iniioccuce 
Dwell in his face, I ask'd him all iii.s story. 

He told me, that his pareiils gentle dy’d, 
Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 

Inch gave him roots; a rid of the crystal springs, 
W hich did not stop their conn^os ; and tlie sun, 
W liicli still, he thank'd him, yielded him his 
light. 


Wlium I <lo love? Say, you would liave my life? 
\V' by, I vv ri give it 3'ou : fm* it is oF me 
A tiling bo loath d, and iinlu yon that ask 
Of so jioor Use, that I sliali make no price: 

If you entreat, 1 will unmov'dly liear. 

Are. > et, for my sake, a little bend thy looks. 
Phi. Ido. 

A/e. Then knov^ , I must liave them, and thee. 
Phi. And me? 

Are. Thy love ; without which, all the land 
Discover ’ yet, will serve me for no use. 

But to be buried in. 

Phi. 1st possible? 

Are. W^ith it, it were too little to bestow 
On thee. Now, though thy breath do .strike me 
dead, 

(W hich, know, it may) 1 have unript iny breast. 
Phi. Madam, you are too full oV noble 
thoughts, 

T o lay a train for this contemned life. 

Which you may have for asking: to suspect 
M here base, where 1 deserve no ill. Love you. 
By all my hopes, 1 do, above my life : 

But how this passion should proceed from you 
So violently, would amaze a man 
That would be jealous. 

1 )£ 


I Tlien took he up his garland, and did shew 
i ^V'hat every flower, as country people hold, 

I Did signify ; and how all, order'd thus, 

Express'd his grief: and, to my thoughts, did 
j read 

■ The jirettiest lecture of his country art 
j Tliat could he wish’d ; so that, methought, I 
could 

Have study’d it. I glafdy entertain’d him, 

M'ho w’as as gi.id to follow ; and have got 
’rhe trustiest, loving'st, and the gentlest boy. 
That over nui'tor kept. Him will I send 
To wait on vrui, aiul bear our hidden love. 
Enter Eady. 

Arc. 'Tis w-ell ; no more. 

Lady. Madam, the prince is come to do hi» 
service. 

Arc. What w ill you do, Philasler, with your- 
self: 

Phi, Why, that which all the gods have ap- 
pointed out for me. 

Are. Dear, hide thyself. Bring in the prince. 
Phi. Hide me from Pliaramoud ! 

When thunder speaks, wdiich is the voice of 
Jov^e, 

Though 1 do reverance, yet I hide me not ; 
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And shfill a stranger prince have leave to brag 
Unto a foreign nation, that he made 
Phila»ter hide liimself ? 

Ho eaimut know it. [] world 

Fhi, Thoiigli it should sleep for ever to the 
It is a simple sin to hide myself, 

Wliich will for ever on my eonseience lie. 

Are. Then, good Pliilaster, give him scope 
and u ay 

In uhat he says; for he is apt to speak 
AVhat you are loth to hear: For my sake, do. 
Fhi,' 1 will. 

Enter Phtiramond. 

Pha. My princely mistre5?s, as true lovers 
ought, 

1 come to kiss these fair hands ; and to shew'. 

In outw ard ceremonies, the dear love 
Writ in iny heart. ^ 

PfA. If I shall have an answer no directlier, 
I am gone. 

Pha, To what would he have answer ? 


Are. If you dare speak such thoughts, 

I must withdraw in honour. [Erit. 

Pha. 'I'he constitution of my body will never 
hold out till the wedding. 1 must seek else- 
w'here. [ Ea,it. 

ACT II. 

Enter Phi/aster and Bel/ario. 

Ph i. And thou shall find her honourable, boy ; 
Full of reirard unto thy tender youth, 

I For thine owni modesty ; and, for my sake, 

I Aj)ter to irive than thou wilt be to ask. 

Ay. <»r deserxe. 

BvL Sir, you did take me up when I w'as 
notliiuiT ; 

I And mdy yet am something, by heiiiff yours. 

I Von tru'sted me unknow n ; and that whicli you 
i were apt 

! To construe a simple innocence in me. 

Perhaps, might have been craft ; the cunningr 
of a htiy 


Are. To his claim unto the kingdom. Iliirirned in lies and theft : Yet ventur'd you 

Pha. Sirrah, 1 forbare you before the king. ■ To jmrt my mi'^erie- and me ; Air wliich. 

Phi. Good Sir, do so .still; 1 would not talk , I never can expert tf> >erve a lady 

w’ith you. j That hears more honour in her breast than you 

Pha. Jiiit now the time is fitter: Do but offer | Phi. But, boy, it will prefer thee. Thou art 
To make mention of your right to any kingdom, \ young. 

Though it he scarce habitable j And hear’st a childish overflowing love 

Phi. *Good Sir, let me go. , To them that clap tby cheeks, and speak thee 

Phn.. And by my sword fair yet. 

Phi. Peace, Pharaniond ! If thou ! But when thv judgment comes to rule tlioso 

Are. Leave u», Philaster. j pa'^^ions, 

Pht. 1 have dune. I Thou wilt remember be^i those careful friends, 

Pha. You are gone: By Heav*n, I’ll fetch ' That plac’d thee in the noblest waiy of life. 

you hack. She is a princess I prefer thee to. 

Phi. You shall not need. Be/. In that small time that I have seen the 

Pha. What now ? worhl. 

Phi. Know, Phftrainond, I nexer kiiexv a man liastx' to part 

I loath to braxvl with such a blast as thou, j ^Yith a servant he thought trusty: 1 remember, 

W’lio art nougiit hut a valiant x'oice; But if I ^ly father would jn-efer the hoys he kejit 

Thoi* sliair provoke me further, men shall say j To greater men than he ; hut did it not 

‘ ’J’Ihu! xvf-’-t,’ and not lament it. ; 'l ill they were grown too saucy for himself. 

P}ia. Do xou slight | Phi. '^Yhy. gentle boy, I find no fault at all 

My great ne.^ft so, and in the chamber of the '' In thy bcliax iour. 

princess.- I B •/. Sir, if I have made 

Phi. It iv a place, to which, I must confess. ! A fault of ignorance, instruct my youth: 

I owe a rexerence : But w’ere’t the church, ' I shall be willing, if nut apt, to learn ; 

Ay, at the altar, there’s no place so safe, ! Age and experience will adiirn my mind 

W here thou dar’ht injure me, but 1 dare kill tliee > W'ith larger knowledge; And if i have d(*no 
And for your greatnes-. kiioxx'. Sir, I can grasj) [ A xvilful fault, tfiink me not past all hope. 

You, and your greatness thus, thu» into notliing. j For once. W’hat ma>tt?r holds so strict a hand 
Gixe ii«it a word, not a xvurd back ! Farewell. j Over his hoy, that he w ill part xvith him 

\^E.iit Philastrr. ' Without one xvariiingr Let me he corrected, 
Pha. ’Tis an odd fellow, madam; We must To break my stubbornness, if it be so, 
stop j Rather tlian turn me oil', and 1 shall mend. 

His mouth with sonic office, when weare married, j Phi. Thy love doth plead «o prettily to stay. 
Are. \*iu were best make him yourcontroller. I That, trust me, 1 could weep to part with thee. 
J'hi. 1 think he would discharge it w'ell. But, ■ Alas! 1 do not turn tliee off; thou know’st 
madam. It is iny business that doth call thee hence; 

I ho]*e our hearts are knit ; and yet so slow And, xvhen thou art with her, thou dweil’st 
'I he cereriionies of state are, that ’twill be long j with me 

Jsefore our hands be so. If then you please, j Think so, and 'tis so. And when time is full. 
Being agreed In heart, let us not wait j That thou hast well discharg’d this heavy trusty 

J’ or dreaming form, but take a little stol’n j Laid on so xveuk a one, I wiU again 
Delights, and so prevent our joys to come. I With joy receive thee ; as 1 live, I xnll. 
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Nav, weep not, prentle boy! *Tis more than time ! But, of all, your grace must fly phlebotomy. 


Thou difUt attend the princess. fresh pork, conger, and clarified whey ; The 

Bel. 1 arn gone. are all dullers of the vital spirits. 

But since I am to part with you, my lord, Pha. Lady, you talk of nothing all this while. 

And none knows whether 1 shall live to do Gal. 'Tis very true. Sir ; I talk of you. 

More service for you, take this little prayer: Phn. '^rhis is a crafty wench ; I like her wit 

Ileav'ji bless yoiir loves, your fights, all your j w'ell ; 'twill be rare to stir up a leaden appetite. 

dosiirns ! She's a Dauiie, and must be courted in a shower 

May sick men, if they have your wish, be well ; of gold. Madam, look here: All these, and more 

And Ileavu hate those you curse, though I be than 

one! [EaH. Gal. What have you there, my lord? Gold: 

VhK The love of boys unto their lords is j Now, as I live, Tis fair gold I You would have 
strange: I silver for it, to play with the pages: You could 

I haw read wonders of it : Yet this boy, I ijot have taken me in a worse time ; but, if you 

For my ‘='ake (if a man may judge by looks have present use, my lord, I’ll seiid my man 

And speech) would out-do* story. 1 may see j with silver, and keep your gold for you. 

A ila y to pay him for his loyalty. [£,rit Phi. : Pha. Lady, lady ! 


Enter Pharanioiid. 

Pin. Why should these ladies stay so long? 
Tluy must come this way: 1 know tlie queen 
einph.ss ’em not ; for the reverend mother sent 


j Gal. Slie’s coming. Sir, behind, will take white 
[ money. Yet, for aU this I’ll match you. 

[ EjtH Gal. behind the hangingf:. 

Pha. If there be but two such more in this 


me word, they would all he for the garden. If j kingdom, and near the court, we may even hang 
tliev ‘‘liould all prove honest now, 1 were in a ] uj> our har])s. Ten such camphire constitutions 
fail taK'.ug. I was never so long without sport ; as this, would call the golden age again in qiies- 
iu mv life; and, in my conscience, 'tis not mv ! tion, and teach the old way for every ill-fac'd 


f.iuJ- Oh, for our country ladies ! Here s one 
bc'lted ; I’ll hound at her. 

Pater Gafntra. 

Uni. Your grace ! 

!*ha. Shall I not be a trouble ? 

Gni. I*ot to me, Sir. 

Phn, Nay, i.ay, you are too quick. By this 
sweet i»rnd — 

Gnl. foil’ll be forsworn, Sir; ’tis but an old 
glo^'l^ If you will talk at distain^c, I am for 


:is not my ! tion, and teach the old way for every ill-fac’d 
Here’s one f iiushand to get his own children ; and w’hat a 
j mischief that will breed, let all consider! 

Enter Megra. 

! Here’s another : If she be of the same last, the 
' devil .shall pluck her on. Many fair mornings, 
lady. 

:. By this many mornings bring as many days, 

. Fair, sweet, and h(>peful to yi»ur grace, 
but an old I Pha. Slie gives good words yet; sure, this 
, I am for | wench is fn»e. 

ly, nor do If your more serious business do not call 3mu, 


you: But, good prince, be not bawdy, nor do If jour more serious business do not call 3mu, 
not brag : these tw o i bar : And then, I tliink, i Let me hold quarter with you ; we’ll talk an 
f •'hall have sense enough to answer all the | lunir. 
weighty apothegms \'^our royal blood shall manage Out quickly. 


Pha. ])earhid3% can 3U/a love?? 

(sal. Dear, prince! how dear? I ne’er cost 
you a coach yet, nor put vou to the dear re- 
pentance of a banquet. Here’s no scarlet, Sir, 
to blush the sin out it was given for. This wire 
mine own hair covers ; and this face has been 
HO far from being dear to 3.113*, that it ne’er 
cost penny painting. And, for the rest of my 
poor wardrobe, such as you see, it leaves no hand 
behind it, to make the jealous mercer’s wife 
cur.se our good doings. 

Pha. Y ou mistake me, lady. 

Gal. Lord, 1 do so: 'Would you, or I, could 
help it! ^ 


j\Iey, What would 3*our gi'ace talk of? 

Pha. Of some such pretty subject as yourself. 
I’ll go no further than 3^)111* eye, or lip ; 

There’s theme enough for one man for an age. 
Meg. Sir, they stand right, and my lips are 
3"ot even, 

Smooth, voung enough, ripe enough, red enough. 
Or my glass w*roiigs me. 

Phh. Oh, they are tw'o twinn’d cherries dy’d 
in blushes. 

Which tho>.e fair suns above, w ith their bright 
beams_, 

Reflect upon and ripen. Sweetest beaut}". 

Bow down those branches, that the longingtaste 


Pha. Do ladies of this country use to give Of the taint looker-on ma}" meet those blessings, 
no more respect to men of my full being ? And taste and live. 

Gal. Full being ! 1 undeptand you not, un- Meg. Oh, delicate sweet prince ! 
less your grace means growing to fatness ; and She that hath snow enough about her heart, 
then 3mur only remedy (upon my knowledge, To take the wanton spring of ten such lines oflF, 


then your only remedy (upon my knowledge, 
prince) is, in a morning, a cup of neat wdiite- 
wine, brew’d with carduus ; then fast till sup- 
per ,* about eiglit you may eat ; use exercise, and 
keep a sparrow-hawk ; you can shoot in a tiller* : 

* Yoti can shoot in a tiller ;1 t. e. a stand ; a small tree left in n 
wood for growth, till it is Tellable: Or it may mean rather, in 
a steel bow; quasi dicas, a stester: i, c. Arcus chalybeatus, as 
bgmoer says id bis StymAosimm, Mr, Theobald, 


May be a nun w*ithout p'-obation. Sir, 

Y ou have, in such neat poetry, gather'd a kiss. 
That if I had but five lines of that number, 
Such pretty begging blanks, I should commend 
Your forehead, or your cheeks, and kiss you too. 
Pha. Do it in prose; you cannot miss it, 
madam. 
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Meg. I shall, I shall. ^ 

Phit. By my life, you shall not. 
rU prompt you first : Can you do it now ? 

Mfff. Methiiiks 'tis easy, now I ha' don’t be- 
fore ; 

But yet I shall stick at it. 

Phft. Stick till to-morrow ; 
ril ne'er part you, sweetest. But we lose time. 
Can you love me ? 

* •» * 

Mfff, ^^'liy, prince, you have a lady of your 
own. 

■K * 45 - * 

Mef/. Has your grace seen the court-star, 
lialatea ? 

Pha, Out upon her ! She’s as cold of her favour 
as an apoplex : She sail’d by but now. 

And how do you hold her wit, Sir? 

Pha. I hold her wit? The strength of all the 
guard cannot liold it, if they were tied t<i it ; she 
w ould blow 'em out of the kingdom. They talk of 
Jupiter ; he’s hut a squih-cracker to her: Look 
well about you, and you may find a tongue-bolt. 
But speak, sweet lad v, shall I be freelv welcome? 

* * ‘ -?r 

Pha. Make your own conditions, my purse shall 
seal 'em, and wdiat you dare imagine you can 
want. I’ll furnish you withal: (jive two hours 
to your thoughts every morning about it. Come, 

I know you are bashful ; speak in iny ear, 
will you he mine ? Keejj this, and with it me : 
Soon 1 will vi^it you. 

Meg. My lord, my chamber’s most unsafe : 
but when 'tis night. I’ll find some means to slip 

into your lodging ; till wJien j 

Pha. Till when, this, and my lieart go with I 
thee? \ E<cf^uiit i>erfrul wagtf. • 

Enter Galatea from behind the. hangingx. 

Gal. Oh, thou jiernicious jietticoat-prince ! 
are these your virtue^-? M'ell, if 1 do not lay a 
train to blow your {'port up, I am no woman : 
And, lady Dowsahel ', J‘11 tit ycui for’t. ^E.iit. 
EnU f A?-ethuMc and u Lady. 

Art*. Where’s t In* hoy ? 

Lndij. Within, madam. 

Arc. Gave you him gold to buy him clouths? 
LaAg. I did. 

Arc. And ha.s he don’t? 

Lady. Yes, inudani. 

Are.. ’Tis a pretty sail- talking boy, is it not? 
Ask'd you his name.^ 

Lady, No, madam. 

Enter Galatea. 

Are. Oh, you are welcome. W hat good new s ? 
Gal, As good as an\' one can tell your grace. 
That says, she has done tliat }ou would have 
wish’d. 

Are. Hast thou discover’d ? 

Gal. I have strain'd a point of niodestv for you 
Are. 1 prithee, how ? 

GaL lu list’ning after bawdry. 1 see, let a 
lady live never so mode.'liy, she shall be sure to 
find a lawful time to i earken after bawdry. 

• Mr. Tn«obald suppo-c? tht won! DnwsaUt l lo bea con'up- 
tiou of douci et Oelie, here used irouivaiiy . 


Your prince, brave Pharamond, was so hot on’t! 
Are. With whom ? 

GaL AVhy, with the lady I suspected : I can 
tell the time and place. 

Are. Oh, when, and where? 

. Gal. To-night, his lodging. 

Are. Run thyself into the presence ; mingle 
there again 

With other ladies ; leave the rest to me. 

If Destiny (to whom we dare n(»t say, 

‘ W’^hy, thou did’st this !’) have not decreed it so 
In lasting leaves (wJiose smallest char »cters 
Were never altered) yet, this match shall break. 
Where’s tlie hoy ? 

Lady. Here, madam. 

Enter Bella rio. 

Are, Sir, you are sad to change your service; 
is’t not. !^o ? 

Bel. !Madam, I h?ne not chang’d; I w^ait on 
you, 

T(» d(» him servi<*o. 

Are, Thou di-claim’st in me. 

Tell me thy name. 

BcL Belhirio. 

uire. Tlioii can'st sing, and play ? 

Be/. I f grief w ill gi v e me leave, nuidam, I can. 
Are. Alas ! w'hat kind of grief cun thy years 
know ? 

Had^t thou a cur>t master wJion thou went’st to 
school ? 

Thou art not capable of other grief. 

1 hy lirows and cheecks are smeudh as waters 'be, 
When no breath tnmble-thern : Believeme, hoy, 
Care '^eeks out wrinkled brows and hollow 
eve<, 

And builds himself caves, to abide in tlieni. 
Come, ISir, tell me truly, does yourli»rd luie me? 
Bel. Love, madam ? I know’ n(»t what it is. 
Are. (’an’‘^t thou know grief, and never yet 
know ’st love r 

Thou art deceiv’d, boy. Does he sj>eak of me 
As if he wish'd me well ? 

Bel. If it be love, 

'fo forget all respect of his o\\ n friemU, 

In thinking of your fui c : if it be love. 

To sit crosH-a rill'd, anrl sigh awaj' the day. 
Mingled with .starts, cr>ing y<,ur name as loud 
And hastily as men i’ th’ streets do fire ; 

If it be love, to weep himseif away, 

When he hut licars of any lady dead 

kill d, because it might have been your 
chance , 

If, when he goes to rest (which will not he) 
Twdxt cv ry prayer he says, to name you once. 
As others drop a bead ; be to be in love, 

Iheii, madam, I dare swear ho loves you. 

Are. Oh, you re a cunning boy, and taught to 

For your lord s crv*iit ; but thou know'sl a lie. 
That hearft this sound, is welooiiifcf to me 
Ilian any truth, that says he lo^es me not, 

attend me too. 

1 is thy lord’s business hastes me thus. Away. 

fEiTgunt, 
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Enter Dion, Clercmonty Tkraailine, Megra, and 
Galatea. 

Dion. Come^ ladies, shall we talk a round ? As 
men 

Do walk a mile, women should talk an hour. 
After supper : 'Tis their exercise. 

Gnl. 'Tis late. 

Meg. ’Tis all 

My eyes will do to lead me to my hed. 

Gnf. I fear, they are so heavy, you’ll scarce 
find 

The v/ay to y'^our lod^inff with ’em to-night. 
Enter Phuramoud. 

T/ira. The prince ! 

Pin). Xot ci-hed, ladies ? You're good sitters- 

iip. 

M'hct think vou of a pleasant dream, to last 
Till morning? 

7. 1 should ohuse, my lord, a pleasing wake 
before it. 

Enter Arethusa and BeUario. 

Ar . 'Tis well, mj'^ lord ; \’ou>e courting of 
holies. 

Js't mt gentlemen? 

C>e. Yes, madam. 

Je AVait you there. \_Exit. 

Meg. She's jealous, as J live. Look you my 
lord, 

r* 0 priiicP'-s has a Hilas, un Adonis. 

Vha. His form is» aricel-like, 

Meg, W hy, this is he must, when vou are 
wed. 

Sit by } our piPow, like young Apcdlo, with 
Hi'S hand and voice, binding your tlioughts in 
‘‘leep : 

I'lie ]tf iiicess does provide him for you, and foi- 
ls or self, 

t*ha. 1 find no music in these hoys. 

Mvq. Nor I. | 

.■ V * * -X 

Dion, Serves he the princess? 

Thra. Y^e. . 

Dion. ’Tis a sweet hoy ; how brave she 
keejis^him. 

Pha. Ladies all, good rest ; I mean to kill a 
buck 

'fo-morrow morning, ere you've done your 
dreams [^EDt. 

Meg. All happiness attend your grace! Gen- 
tlemen, good rest. 

Come, shall we go to-bed ? 

Gal. Y es ; all good night. 

\_Exevnt Gnl. and Meg. 
Dion. May your dreams be true to you. 

What shall we do, gallants? 'tis late. The 
king 

Is up still ; see, he comes ; a guard along 
YYith him. 

Enter King. Arethusa, and guard. 

King. Look your intelligence be true. 

Are. Upon my life, it is : And I do hope. 
Your highness will not tie me to a man. 

That, in the heat of wooing, throws me oflf. 

And takes another. 

Dim, What diould this mean ? 


King. If it be true, 

The lady had much better have embrac'd 
Cureless disease : Get yon to your rest. 

\~Exennt Are. and Bel. 

You shall be righted. Gentbunen, draw near; 
We sliall employ vou. Is young Pharainond 
Come to his lodging? 

Dion. I saw him enter there. 

King. Haste, some of you, and cunningly 
discover 

If Megra he in her lodging. 

Cle. Sir, 

She parted lienee but now, with other ladies. 
King. If she be there, we not need to 
make 

A Ajiin discovery of our suspicion. 

Ye god<, 1 see, that who unrighteously 
Holds wealth, or state, from otliers, shall be 
nirst 

In that which meaner men are blest withall. 
Ages to come shall know no male of him 
Left to inherit ; and his name shall be 
Blotted from earth. If he have any child. 

It shall he crossly match'd ; the gods themselves 
Shall sow wild strife betwixt her lord and her. 
Y>t, if it be your wills, forgive the sin 
J have committed ; let it not fall 
j I'pon this under-standing child of mine ; 

She has not broke your law^s. But how can I 
Look to be beard of gods, that must be just, 
Praying upon the ground I hold by wrong ? 
Enter Dion. 

Dion. Sir, I have asked, and her women swear 
she is within ; but they, 1 tJiink, are bawds: 1 
told 'em, I must speak with her ,* they laugh'd, 
and said, their lady lay speechless. I said, my 
business was important ; they said, their lady 
A\a^ about it: I grew' hot, and cried, my business 
was a matter that concerned life and death ; they 
answer’d, so was sleeping, at w-hich their lady 
w as. 1 urg'd again, she had scarce time to be so 
since last 1 saw her ; they smil’d again, and 
seem’d to instruct me, that sleeping was nothing 
hut lying down and w-iiikiiig. Answers more 
direct 1 could not get : In short. Sir, I think 
she is not there. [|gaard, 

King. 'Tis then no time to dally. Youo'th' 
Wail at the hack door of the prince's lodging. 
And see that none pass thence; upon your lives. 
Knock, gentlemen ! Knock loud ! Louder yet ! 
YYhat, has their pleasure taken off their hear- 
ing ; 

I'll break your meditations. Knock again ! 

Not yet ? I do not think he sleeps, having this 
Larum by him. Once more. Pharamond ! 
prince ! 

Pharamond above. 

Pha. M-’^hat saucy groom knocks at this dead 
of night ? 

Where be our waiters? By my vexed soul, 

He meets his death, that meets me, for this bold- 
ness. 

King. Prince, you wrong your thoughts ; we 
are your friends. 

Come down. 
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Pha, Thekin^? 

King. The same. Sir; come down. 

We have cause of present counsel with you. 

Phil. If* your grace please to use me, 1*11 at- 
tend you 

To your chamber. [Pha. below. 

King. No, *tis too late, prince ; 1*11 make 
bold with yours. 

Pha. I have some private reasons to myself, 
Msike me unmannerly, and say, ^ you cannot.* 
Nay, press not forward, gentlemen ; he must 
Come througli my life, that comes here. 

[Enters. 

King. Sir, be resolv'd. 

1 must and will come. 

Pha. 1*11 not be dishonour'd. 

He that enters, enters ujion his death. 

Sir, 'tis a sign you make no stranjrer of me. 

To bring these renegadoes to my chamber. 

At these unseason'd hours. 

King. Why do you [shall he ! 

Chafe vourself so ? Y<m are not wrong'd, nor 
Only I'll search your lodgiiiir, for some cause 
To ourself know n ; Enter, I ^^ly. 

Pha. I saVj no. nharc. 

Meg. Let ’em enter, prince ; let ein enter ; 

I am up, and ready; 1 know their business: 

*Tis the poor breaking of a lady's liomuir, 

They hunt so hotly after ; let 'e.n enjoy it, 

You have your business, gentlemen ; 1 Jay here. 
Oh, mv lord the kiriir, t’lisi.s not noble in you 
To make public the weakness of a woman. 

King. Come dow n. 

Meg. J dare, my lord. Your wdiootiiigs and 
your clamours. 

Your private whispers, and your broader fleer- . 
ings, 

Can no more vex my soul, tJian this base car- 
riage. 

But 1 have venireance yet in store for some, 

ShfJl, in the most contempt you can ha\e of me, 
Be joy and iiourisliTiumt. : 

King, Will you c urie down.^ ^ r 

Meg. Yes, to laugu at your W'orst ; But 1 i 
shall wring you, I 

If my skill fail me not. ; 

Kmg. Sir, 1 must dearly chide you for this > 
loose nes^ 

You have wrong’d a worthy lady ; hut, no more. 
Conduct him to my lo<lging, and to-bed. 

Enter M&gra. 

Now, lady of honour, wdiere’s your honour now ? 
now ? 

No man can fit your palate, but the prince. 

Thou most ill-sbrowded rottenness ; thou ])iece 
Made by a painter and a 'pothecary ; 

Thou troubled sea of lust ; thou w ilderness. 
Inhabited by wild thoughts ; thou swol’ii cloud 
Of iufsetion ; thou ripe mine of all diseases ; 
Thou all sin, all hell, and last, all de ils, tell 
me, 

IIa4 you none to pull on with your courtesies. 
But he that must be mine, and wrong my daugh- 
ter? 

By all the ^ these,, and all the pages. 


And all the court, shall boot thee through the 
court ; 

Fling rotten oranges, make ribald rhymes, 

And sear thy name with candles upon walls. 

Do you laugh, lady Venus? 

Meg. 'Faith, Sir, you must pardon me; 

I cannot choose but laugh to see you merry. 

If you do this, oh, king ! nay, if you dare do it. 
By all those gods you swore, by, and as many 
More of nnne own, I will have fellows, and 
Such fellow's in it, as shall make noble mirth. 
The ])rincess, your daughter, shall stand by me 
On walls, and sung in ballads, any thing, 
f 'rge me no more ; 1 know her and Imr haunts, 
Her lavs, le;»ps, and outlays, and w'iil discover 
all*; 

Nay, w ill dishonour her. 1 know' the hoy 
She keeps ; a handsome boy, about eighteen ; 

1 Know what she does with him, where, aiid 
I when. 

, C'ome. sir, you put me to a wminan’s madness, 

' The gbiry of a fury ; and if I do not 

! Do it to the height 

! King. M'hat boy is tins she raves at ? 

! J/ g. Alas ! good-minded prince, you know 
not these things ; 

1 am loth to rn'eal’em. Keep tlii'i fault, 

• As you would keep your liealtb, from the hot air 
! Of the i'orrupted ]>eople or, by lleav'n, 

I will not fall alone. IViiat I have known, 

Shall be as public as a prin^" i all tongues 
‘ Sb.'ill speak it, a- they do tne language they 
Are horn in. as free and commonly; I'll set it, 
Inke a prodigious star, for all to ga'^e at; 

And so high and glowing, that other king- 
doms. 

Far and foreign, 

Shall read it there, nay, travel with it, 'till they 
find 

No tongue to make it more, nor no more people; 
And then liehold the fall of your fair princess. 
King. Has she a hoy? 

Cle. So please your grace. I have seen a hoy 
wait 

On her ; a fair boy. 

King. (ii>, get you to your quarter : 

For this time I’ll stiidv to forget you. 

Meg. Do you study to forget me, and I’ll 
study 

To forget you. King, Meg. and guard. 

Cle. WJiy, here’s a male spirit for Hercules. 
If ever tliere he nine worthies of w'omen, this 
w'ench shall ride astride, and be their captain. 

Dion. Sure she has a garrison of devils in her 
tongue, she utteretli such halls of wild-fire. She 
has so nettled tlie king, that all the doctors in 
the country will scarce cure Jiiin. 'Fhat boy was 
a strange found-out antidote to cure her infec- 
tion : That hoy, that princess* boy ; that brave, 
chaste, virtuous lady’s boy ; and a fair boy, a 
well-spoken bov ! All these considered, can 
make nothing else. But there 1 leave you, gen- 
tlemen. 

Thra. Nay, we’ll go wander with you. 

[Exeunt 
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Enter Geremont, Dion, and ThrasUine. 

Ge. Nay, doubtless, 'tis true. 

Dion. Ay ; and ’tis the gods 
That rais'd this punishment, to scourge the king 
With his own issue. Is it not a shame 
For us, that should write noble in the land. 

For us, that should be freemen, to behold 
A man, that is the bravery of his age, 

Philaster, press’d down from his royal right, 

By this regardless king ? and only look 
And see the sceptre ready to be cast 
Into the hands of that lascivious lady, 

That lives in lust with a smooth boy, now to be 
Married to yon strange prince, who, but that 
j)eople 

Please to let him be a prince, is born a slave 
in tliat which should be his most noble part. 

Hi" mind? 

Tnra. That man, that would not stir with 
you, 

To aid Philaster, let the gods forget 
Th.V such a creature walks upon the earth. 

O' . Philaster is too backward in’t himself. 
The gentry do await it, and the people, 

Agai their nature, are all bent for him, 

And like a field of standing corn, that's mov’d 
Willi a stiff gale, their heads bow all one way. 
Ohm. The only cause, that draws Philaster 
back ^ 

From this attempt, is the fair princess’ L ve, 
'W'hich he admiies, and we can now confute. 
Thm, Perhaps, he'll not believe it. 

Dion. AVhy, gentlemen, 

'Tis without question so. 

Or. Ay, *tis past speech. 

She lives dishonestly : But how shall we. 

If he be curious, work upon his faith ? 

Thra. ^Ve all are satisfied within ourselves. 
Dion^ Since it is true, and tends to his own 
good, 

ril make this aew report to be my knowledge : 
ril say I know it ; nay, 1 11 swear 1 saw it, 

Cl^\ It will be best. 

Thra. 'Twill move him. 

Enter PhifosUr. 

Dion. Here he comes. 

Good-morrow to your honour ! W e have spent 
Some time in seeking you. 

Phi. My worthy friends, 

Y ou that can keep your memories to know 
Your friend in miseries, and cannot frown 
On men disgrac’d for virtue, a good day 
Attend you all ! What service may I do 
Worthy your acceptation? 

Dion. My good lord. 

We come to urge that virtue, which we know 
Lives in your breast, forth! Rise, and make a 
head. 

The nobles and the people are all dull'd 
W ith this usurping king ; and not a man. 

That ever heard the word, or knew such a thing 
As virtue, but will second your attempts. 


Phi. How honourable is this love in you 
To me, that have deserv'd none ? Know, my 
friends, 

(You, that were bom to shame your poor Phi- 
laster 

With too much courtesy) I could afford 
To melt myself in thanks : But my designs 
Are not yet ripe ; suffice it, that ere long 
I sliall employ your loves ; but yet tJie time 
Is short of what 1 would. 

Dion. The time is fuller. Sir, than you ex- 
pect : 

That which hereafter will not, perhaps, be 
reach'd 

By violence, may now be caught. As for the 
king. 

You know the people have long hated him ; 

But now the princess, whom they lov'd 

Phi. Why, what of her ? 

Dfo? 2 . Is loath'd as much as he. 

Phi. By what strange means? 

Dion. She’s known a whore. 

Phi. Thou ly’st. 

Dion. My lord 

Phi. Thou ly'st, 

[Offers to drav, and is held. 
And thou slialt feel it. I had thought, thy mind 
Had been of honour. Thus to rob a lady 
Of her good name, is an infectious sin. 

Not to he pardon’d : Be it false as heU, 

’Twill never be redeem'd, if it be sown 
Amongst the peo]>le, fruitful to increase 
All evil they sliall hear. Let me alpne. 

That I may cut off falsehood, whilst it springs! 
Set hills on hills betwixt me and the man 
7'liat utters this, and I will scale them all. 

And from the utmost top fall on his neck. 

Like thunder from a cloud. 

Dion. This is most strange : 

Sure lie does love her. 

Phi. I do love fair truth ; 

She is my mi»tress, and who injures her, 

Draws vengeance from me. Sirs, let go my arms. 
Thi'a. Nay, good my lord, be patient. 

Oe. Sir, remember tliis is your honour’d 
friend, 

That comes to do liis service, and will shew 
You why he utter’d this. 

Phi. 1 ask you pardon, Sir ; 

My zeal to truth made me unmannerly : 

Should 1 have heard dislionour spoke of you. 
Behind your back untruly, I liad been 
As much distem ]>er'd and enrag'd as now. 

Dion. But this, my lord, is truth. 

Phi. Oh, say not so! good Sir, forbear to 
say so 1 

'Tis then truth, that all womankind is false ! 
Urge it no more ; it is impossible. 

Why, should you think tlie princess light ? 

Dion. Why, she was taken at it. 

Phi. 'Tis faUe ! Oh, Ueav'n ! 'tis false ! it 
cannot be! 

Can 4? Speak, gentlemen; for love of truth, 
speak ! 

Is't possibla? Can uromen all be damn'd? 
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Dion. Why, no, my lord. 

Phi. then, it cannot be. 

Dion. And she was taken with her boy. 

Phi. What boy ? 

Dion. A page, a boy that serves her. 

Phi. Oh, good gods! . 

A little boy ? 

Dion. Ay ; know yon him, my lord.^ 

Phi. Hell and sin know him! — Sir, you are 
deceiv'd ; 

ril reason it a little coldly with you : 

If she were lustful, would she take a boy. 

That knows not yet desire ? She would have one 
Should meet her thoughts, and know the sin he 
acts. 

Which is the great delight of wickedness. 

You are abus’d, and so is she, and I. 

Dion. How you, my lord ? 

Phi, Why, all the world’s abus’d 
In an unjust report. 

Dion. Oh, noble Sir, your virtues 
Cannot look into the subtle thoughts of woman. 
In short, my lord, I took them ; I myself. 

Phi. Now, all the devils, thou didst! Fly 
from my rage ! 

'Would thou hadst ta’en devils engendVing 
plagues, 

"When thou didst take them ! Hide thee from 
my eyes ! . 

'Would thou hadst taken thunder on thy breast, 
W^hen thou didst take them ; or been strucken 
dumb 

For ever; that this foul deed might have slept 
In silence I 

Thra. Have you known him so ilLtemper’d? 
Cle. Never before. 

Phi. The winds, that are let loose 
From the four sev’ral corners of the earth. 

And spread themselves all over sea and land, 
Kibs not a chaste one. IFhat friend bears a 
sword 

To run me through ? 

Dion. Why, my lord, are you so mo\'’d at 
this? 

Phi. When any falls from virtue, I’m dis- 
tract ; 

I have an int’rest in’t. 

Dion. But, good my lord, recall yourself. 
And tliink what’s best to be done. 

Phi. 1 thank you ; I will do it. 

Please you to leave me .-'I'll consider of it. 
To-morrow I will find your lodging forth. 

And give you answer. 

Dion. All the gods direct you 
The readiest way 

Thra. He was extreme impatient. 

Cle. It l^s hvB virtue, and his noble mind. 

' [^Exeunt Dion, Cle. and Thra. 
Phi. J hMi forgot to ask him where he took 
thent. 

I'll follow him. Oh, that I had a sea 
Wlthki tny breast, to quench the fire I feel ! 
More cireumstajDces wiB but fan this fire. 

It tflfbre afflicts me now, to know by whom 
This deed is dime, than simply that 'tis done ; 


And he, that tells me this, is honourable, 

As far from lies as she is far from truth. 

Oh, that, like beasts, we could not grieve our- 
selves. 

With that we see not ! Bulls and rams will fight 
To keep their females, standing in their sight ; 
But take 'em from them, and you take at once 
Their spleens away ; and they will fall again 
Unto their pastures, growing fresh and fat ; 

' And taste the water of the springs as sweet 
; As 'twas before, finding no start in sleep, 
j But miserable man See, see, you gods, 

j Enter Bellario. 

I He walks still; and the face, vou let him wear 

• When he was innocent, is still the same, 

I Not blasted! Is this justice ? Do you mean 
'fo intrap mortality, that you allow 
j Treason so smooth a brow ? I cannot now 
! Think he is guilty. 

! Btl. Health to you, my lord ! 

' The ju-incess doth commend her love, her life, 

I And this, unto vou. 
i Phi. Oh, BeUario! 

I Now 1 perceive she loves me ; she does shew it 
I In loving thee, my hoy: Sh’as made thee brave. 
' Bel. My lord, she has attir’d me iiast mv 
wish, 

1 Past my desert ; more fit for her attendant, 
Though far unfit fur me, who do attend. 

Phi. 7’hou art groMU courtly, boy. — Oh, let 
I all women, 

• That love hhick deeds, learn to dissemble here, 

• Here, by this paj)er ! She does write to me, 

As if her heart were mines of adamant 

To all the world besides ; but, unto me, 

A niaiden-snc»w that melted W’ith my looks. 

7'ell me, my hoy, how doth the j»rineess use thee? 
For I shall guess her love to me by that. 

Bel. Scarce like her servant, but as if I were 
Something ally’d to her ; or had preserv’ci 
Her life throe times by my fidelity. 

As mothers fond do use their only sons ; 


As I’d use one, that’s left unto my trust, 

For whom my life should pay, if he met harm, 
JSo she does use me. 

Phi. Why, this is wondrous weU : 

But what kind language does she feed thee with ? 
Bel. Why, she does tell me, she will trust my 
youth 

With all her loving secrets ; and does call me 
Her pretty servant ; bids me weep no more 
For leaving you ; she’ll see mv services 
Regarded ; and such words of that soft strain. 
That 1 am nearer weeping when she ends 
Than ere she spake. 

Phi. This is much better still. 

Bel. Are you not ill, my lord ? 

Phi. 111? No, Bellario. 

Bel. Methinks, your words 
Fall not from o£F your tongue so evenly. 

Nor is there in your looks that quietness. 

That 1 was wont to see. 

Phi. Thou art deceiv'd, boy : 

And she strokes thy head ? 
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Bd, Yes. 

PM. And she does clap thy cheeks.^ 

Bel. She does, my lord. 

PM. And she does kiss thee, boy ? ha ! 

Bel. How, my lord. ^ 
phi. She kisses thee ? 

Bel Not so, my lord. 

Phi, Come, come, 1 know she does. 

Bd. No, by my life. 

Phi. Why then she does not love me. Come, 
does. 

I bad her do it ; I charg'd her, by all charms 
Of love between us, by the hope of peace 
We should enjoy, to yield thee all delights. 

* « * * * «■ * * 

* * * * * Tell me, gentle boy. 

Is she not paralleless ? Is not her breath 
Sweet as Arabian winds, when fruits are ripe ? 
Ave not her breasts two liquid ivory halls ? 

1h she not all a lasting mine of joy 

Bel Ay, now I see why my disturbed thoughts i 
W ere so perplex'd : when first 1 w ent to her, ; 
My heart held augury. You are abus’d : 

Some villrin has abus'd you ! I do ^ee | 

Whereto you tend: Fall rocks upon his head. 
That put this to you : 'Tis some subtle train, 

To bring that noble frame of yours to nouglit. 
Phi. Thou think ’st I will be angry with thee. 
Come, 

Thou shalt know all my drift : 1 hate her more 
''I’hrin I h)Vv. happiness, and plac’d tht'c there, 

To pry with narrow eyes into her deeds. 

Hast thou discover'd? fs she fall’ll to lust. 

As 1 wouhl wish her? Speak some comfort tome. 
Bd, My lord, you did mistake the luiy you 
sent : 

Had she ^he lust of sparrow's, or of goats ; 

Had sl e u sin that way, hid from tlie world, 
Beyond the name of lust, 1 would not aid 
Her base desires ; hut w'}>at 1 came to know 
A ^ ser^ ant to her, I would not reveal. 

To make life last ages. 

Phi, Oh) my heart 

This is a salve w'orse than the main disease. 

Tell me thy thoughts ; for I w'ill know' the least 
That dwells within tliee, or will rip thy heart 
To know it: I will see thy thoughts as plain 
As I do now thy face. 

Bel. W hy, so you do. 

She is (for ought I know) by all the gods. 

As chaste as ice : but were she foul as hell. 

And I did know it thus, the breath of kings. 
The points of swords, tortures, nor bulls of brass. 
Should draw it from me. 

Phi. Then it is no time 
To dally with thee ; I will take thy life. 

For 1 do hate thee : I could curse thee now. 

Bel. If you do hate, you could not curse me 
worse : 

The gods have not a punishment in store 
Greater for me, than is your hate. 

Ph%. Fie, fie, so young and so dissembling ! 
Tell me when and where thou didst enjoy her. 
Or let plagues fall on me, if 1 destre^ thee 
not. - . . , 
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Bd. Heav'n knows I never did ; and when 
I lie 

To save my life, may 1 live long and loath'd. 

Hew me asunder, and, whilst I can think. 

I’ll love those pieces you have cut away. 

Better than those that grow ; and kiss those 
limbs 

Because you made 'em so. 

Phi. Fear’st thou not death r 
Can boys contemn that ? 

Bel. Oh. what boy is he 
Can be content to live to be a man. 

That sees the best of men thus passionate. 

Thus without reason ? 

Phi. Oh, but thou dost not know 
What 'tis to die. 

Bel. Y es, I do know, my lord : 

'Tis less than to be born ; a lasting sleep, 

A quiet resting from all jealousy ; 

A thing w'e all pursue. 1 know besides. 

It is but giving over of a game that must be 
lost. 

Phi. But there are pains, false boy. 

For perjur’d souls : Think but on these, and then 
Thy heart will melt, and thou wilt utter all. 

Bel. May they fall all upon me whilst I live. 
If I be perjur’d, or have ever thought 
Of that you charge me with. If I be false. 

Send me to suffer in those punishments 
Y oil speak of ; kiU me. 

Phi. Oh, w'hat should 1 do.^ 

Why, who can but believe him ? He does swear 
So earnestly, that if it were not true,- 
The gods would not endure him. Rise, Bellario! 
Thy protestations are so deep, and thou 
Dost look so truly, when thou utter'st them. 
That though 1 know ’em false, as were my hopes, 

I cannot urge thee further. But thou wert 
To blame to injure me, for I must love 
Thy honest looks, and take no revenge upon 
Thy tender youth : a love from me to thee 
I Is firm, w'hate’er thou dost. It troubles me 
I That I have call’d the blood out of thy cheeks. 
That did so well become thee. But, good boy. 
Let me not see thee more : Something is done. 
That w'ill distract me, that wdll make me mad. 
If I behold tliee. If thou tender’st me. 

Let me not see thee. 

Bel. I w ill fly as far 
As there is morning, ere I give distaste 
; To that most honour’d mind. But through these 
I tears, 

1 Shed at my hopeless parting, 1 can see 
I A world of treason practis’d upon you, 

■ And her, and me. Farewell, for evermore ! 

If you shall hear that sorrow struck me dead. 
And after find me loyal, let there he 
A tear shed from you in my memory. 

And I shall rest at peace. 

[ExU, 

Phi. Blessing be with thee, ^ 

Wliatever thou deserv'st ! Oh, where shall 1 
Go bathe this body ^ Nature, too unkind. 

That made no meacine for a troubled mind ! 

‘ ' [Exit, 
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Enter Jretkitea. 

Are, I marvel my boy comes not back again : 
But that I kiiotF my love will question him 
Over and ovetj how* I slept,^\rak'd, talk'd ; 

How I rememb red hiiti when his dear name 
Was last spoke^ and how^ wlien 1 sigh'd^ wept^ 
sung. 

And ten thousand such ; I should be angry at 
his stay. 

Enter King. 

King. What, at your meditations? Who 
attends you ? 

Are. None but iny single self. I need no 
guard ; 

I do no MTong, nor ^ear none. 

King. Teil me, liav e you not a boy ? 

Are. Yes, Sir. 

Kn}g. W Imt k’nd of hc>y? 

Are. A page, a waiting-boy. 

King. A haiidsi me boy ? 

Are. I think he be not ugly: 

Well qualified, and dutiful, 1 know him ; 

I took him not ft^r beaut}'. 

King. He speaks, and sings, and plays? 

Are. Yes, Sir. 

King. About eiirhteen ? 

Are. I never ask'd his age. 

King. 1.S he full of ser^ iee? 

Are. li}' }'our pardon, by do you ask ? 

King. Ihit him away. 

Are. Sir ! 

King. Put him away, h’ as done you that 
good service. 

Shames me to speak of. 

Are. Good Sir let me understand you. 

King. If you fear me. 

Shew it in duty : Put away that boy. 

Are. Let me have reason for it. Sir, and then 
Your will is my command. 

King. Do not you blush to ask it? Cast 
him off, 

Or I shall do the same to you. You're one 
Shame with me, and so near unto myself, 

That, hy my life, I dare not tell myself. 

What you, myself, have done. 

Are. What have I done, my lord? 

King. 'Tis a new language, that all love to 
learn: 

The common jieople speak it well Jilready ; 

They need no gran.nmr. Understand me well ; 
There be fou} wliisj)ers stirring. Cast him olF, 
And suddenly; Do it I Farew'elJ. [^ExH King. 

Are. Where may a maiden live securely free. 
Keeping her honour safe ? Not with the living; 
They feed opinions, errors, dreams. 

And make '^truths; they draw a nourishment 
Out of defymd^gB, grow upon disgraces ; 

And, when ti^y see a virtue fortify ’d 
Strongly above the batt'ry of their tongues. 

Oh, bgfw litey oast to sink it ; and, defeated, 
(So«L8i<?^k with poison) strike the monuments 
Wlitre nohlenames lie deeping ; till they eweat. 
And the cold Hiarble melt. 


Enter PhUaster. 

Phi, Peace to your fairest thoughts, dearest 
mistress. 

Are. Oh, my dearest servant, I have a war 
within me. 

Phi. He must be moi*e than man, that makes 
these crystals 

Run into rivers. Sweetest fair, the cause ? 

And, as I am your slave, tied to your goodness, 
Your creature, made again from what I was, 
And newly spirited. I'll right your honour. 

A?r. dh, niy best love, that buy I 
'What boy ? 

Are. The pretty boy you gave me— 

Phi. What of him ? 

Are. iSlust be no more mine. 

Phi. Why? 

Are. They are jealous of him. 

Phi. Jealous ! w'ho ? 

Are. The king. 

I Phi. Oil, my fortune ! 

• Then 'tis no idle jealousy. Let him go. 

Arc. Oh, cruel ! are you hard-hearted too ? 
Who shall now tell you, how much I lov'd you? 
Who shall swear it to you, and weep the tears 
I send? 

M’ho shall now bring you letters, rings, brace- 
lets ? 

Lose his health in service? Wake tedious night«j 
; In stories of your praise ? Who shall sing: 

I Your crying elegies ? And strike a sad soul 
I Into senseless pictures, and make them mourn ^ 

' U'ho shall take up his lute, and touch it, till 
He crown a silent sleep upon my eye-lid, 

Making me dream, and cry, ^Oh,niy dear, dear 
i Philaster I' 

I Phi. Oh, my heart ! 

Would he had broken thee, that made thee 
know 

This lady was not loyal. Mistress, forget 
The boy : I'll get thee a far better. 

Are. Oh, never, never such a boy again, as 
my Bellario ? 

Phi. "i is hut your fond affection. 

Are. With thee, my hoy, farewell for ever 
All secrecy in servants ! Farewell faith ! 

And all desire to do well for itself I 

Let all that shall succeed thee, for thy wrongs, 

Sell and betray cha.ste love ! 

DAi. And all this passion for a boy ? 

Are. He was your boy, and you put him tome. 
And the loss of such must have a mourning for. 
Phi. Oh, thou forgetful woman ! 

Are. How, my lord? 

Phi. False Arethusa ! 

' Hast thou a medVine to restore my wits, 

I When I have lost 'em ? If not, leave to talk. 

And do thus. 

Are. Do what. Sir? "Would you sleep? 

Phi. For ever, Arethusa. Oh, ye gods, 

Give me a worthy ]>atience ! Have I stood 
Naked; alone, ttfe shock of many fortunes ? 

Have 1 seen mischiefs numberless, and mighty. 
Grow like a sea upon me ? Have I taken 
Danger as stem as death into my bosom. 
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And laugh'd upon it, made it but a mirths 
And flung it by ? Do I live nowr like him. 
Under this tyrant king, that languishing 
Hears his sad bell, and sees his mourners ? Do I 
Bear all this bravely, and must sink at length 
Under a woman's falsehood ? Oh, that boy. 
That cursed hoy ! None but a villain boy 
To ease your lust ? 

Am, Nay, tnea I am betray'd : 

I feel the ]uot cast for my overthrow. 

Oh, 1 am wretched I 

Phi, Now you may take that little right I 
have 

To thi' poor kingdom : Give it to your joy ; 

For 1 liHve ni» joy in it. Sfime far place. 

Where never womankind durst set her foot. 

For bursting with lier poisons, must I seek. 

And Jive to curse you; 

'Fhcro dig a cave, and preach to birds and beasts, 
\V'r*t woman is, and help to save them from you : 
Hi-w Heav’n iis in your eyes, but, in your hearts, 
More hell than hell lias : How your tongues, 
like scorpions, 

Bot-b hea) and poison: How your thoughts are 
uo\ en 

Av it]> thousand changes in one subtle web. 

And noni so b} you: How that foolish man 
'i'hat reads the story of a woman’s face, 

\ud dies believing it, is lost for ever ; 
blow all the good you have is but a shadow, 

I’M}' niorr).ii|>. with you, and at night behind you. 
Past and forgotten ! Flow your vows are frosts. 
Fast Jur a night, and with the next sun gone: 
How you Hie, being taken all together, 

A mere confusion, and so dead a chaos. 

That l(tve cannot distinguish. These sad texts, 
I'ill my las*^ hour, I am bound to utter of you. 
fare ‘Mill all my woe, all my delight ! 

Phi. 

Are, Be merciful, ye {:ods, and strike me 
dead ! 

What way ha' I deserv’d this ? Make my breast 
Transparent as pure cr>>tfil, that the world. 
Jealous of me, may see tlie foulest thought 
My heart holds. Where shall a woman turn 
her eyes. 

To find out constancy.^ Save me, how black 
f Enter Bellario. ) 

And guiltily, methinks, that buy looks now ! 

Oh, thou dissembler, that, before thou spak’st, 

W ert in thy cradle false, sent to make lyes. 

And betray innocents ! Thy lord and thou 
May glory in the ashes of a maid 
Fool d by her passion ; but the conquest is 
Nothing so great as wicked. Fly away I 
Let my command force thee to that, which shame 
j Would do without it. If thou understood’st 
The loathed office thou hast undergone. 

Why, thou wouldst hide thee under heaps of 
hills. 

Lest men should dig and find thee. 

Bel, Oh, what god, 

Angry with men, hath sent this strange disease 
I Into the noblest minds? Madam, this grief 
I You add unto me is no more than drops 


To seas, for which they are not seen to swell : 
My lord hath struck his auger through my 
heart, 

And let out all the hope of future joys. 

You need not bid mfl fly ; I came to part. 

To take my latest leave. Farewell for ever f 
I durst not run away, in honesty. 

From such a lady, like a boy that stole, 

I Or made some grievous fault. The pow’r of gods 
Assist you in your suff’riiigs ! Hasty time 
Reveal the truth to your abused lord 
And mine, that he may know your worth; 
whilst I 

Go seek out some forgotten place to die ! 

[Exit Bel, 

Are. Peace guide thee! Thou hast over- 
thrown me once ; 

Yet, if I had another Troy to lose, 

I'hou, or another villain, with thy looks, 

Might talk me out of it, and send me naked, 

My hair dishevel'd, through the fiery streets. 

Enter a lady. 

Lady. Madam, the king would hunt, and calls 
for you 

With earnestness. 

Are, I am in tune to hunt ! 

Diana, if thou canst rage with a maid 
As with a man, let me discover thee 
Bathing, and turn me to a fearful hind, 
j That I may die pursu’d by cruel hounds, 
j And have my story written in my wounds. 

[Exeunt 

I ACT IV. 

Enter King^ Pharamondj Airthvsa, Galatea, 
Megra, Dion, Cicremont, Thrasiline, and 
attendants. 

King. AYhat, are the hounds before, and all 
the woodmen ; 

Our horses readv, and our bows bent ? 

Dion. All, Sir. 

Km . You’re cloiidj'. Sir; Come, we have 
forgotten 

Your venial trespass ; let not that sit heavy 
Upon your spirit ; none dare utter it. 

[To Arcthusa.'] 

Is your boy turn’d away ? 

Are, You did commsind. Sir, and I obey'd you. 
King, 'fis well done. Hark ye further. 

Cle, Is't possible this fellow should repent ? 
methinks, that were not noble in him ; and yet 
he looks like a mortified member, as if he had a 
sick man's salve in’s mouth. If a worse man 
had done this fault now, some physical justice 
or other would presently (without the help of 
an almanack) have opened the obstructions 
of his liver, and let him blood with a dog- 
whip. 

Dion, See, see, how modestly you lady looks, 
as if ^e came from churching with her neigh- 
bour. Why, what a devil can a man see in her 
face, but that she's honest ? 
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Thru, Troth, no great matter to speak of; 
a foolish twinkling with the eye, that spoils her 
coat; but he must be a cunning herald that 
finds it. ' i|k 

King, To horse, to liors^ we lose the morn- 
ing, gentlemen. [Exeunt, 

Enter two Woodinen, 

1 Wood. What, have you lodg’d the deer ? 

2 Wood. Yes, they are ready for the bow. 

1 Wood. Who shoots ? 

2 Wood, The princess. 

1 Wood, No, she’ll hunt. 

2 Wood, She’ll take a stand, 1 say. 

1 Wood, Who else ? 

2 Wood. W’hy, the young stranger prince. j 

1 Wood. He shall shoot in a stone bow for | 

me. 1 never lov’d his beyond-sea-ehip, since 
he forsook the say, for paying ten shillings* : He 
ivas there at the fall of a deer, and w^ould needs 
font of his mightiness) give ten groats for the 


My large coarse issue. This had been a life 
Free from vexation. 

Enter Bellario, 

Bel. Oh, wicked men ! 

An innocent may walk safe among beasts ; 
Nothing assaults me here. See, my griev’d lord 
Sits as his soul were searching out a way 
To leave his body. Pardon me, that must 
Break thy last commandment ; for 1 must speak. 
You, that are griev'd, can pity : Hear, my lord ! 

Phi. Is there a creature yet so miserable. 
That 1 can pity ^ 

Bel. Oh, my noble lord ! 

View my strange fortune ; and bestow on me, 
According to your bounty (if my service 
Can merit nothing) so mucn as mav serve 
To keep that little piece I hold of life 
From cold and hunger. 

Phi. Is it thou ? Begone ! 

Go, sell those mi sbeseeming clothes thou wear'st, 


owcets ; marry, the steward would have the I And feed thyself with them. 


velvet-head into the bargain, to tuft his hat 
withal. 1 think he should love veiiery ; he is 
an old Sir Tristram ; for, if you be remember’d, 
he forsook the stage once, "to strike a rascal 
mitching in a meadow, and her he kill’d in the 
eyef . AVho shoots eUe ? 

’ 2 Wood. The lady Galatea. 

1 Wood. That’s a good wench, She’s liberal. 


Bel. Alas! my lord, I can get nothing for 
them ; 

The silly country people think ’tis treason 
To touch such gay things. 

Phi. Non, by my life, this is 
Unkindly done, to vex me with thy sight. 

! Thou’rt fall’n again to thy dissembling trade: 
j How should’st thou think to cozen me again? 


and, by my bow', they say, she’s honest ; and ; Remains there yet a plague uiitry’d for me? 
whether that be a fault, I have nothing to do. i Ev’n so tliou wept'st, and look'd ’st, and spok’st. 
There’s all. j when first 

2 Wood. No, one more ; Megra. 1 took thet? up : ( 'nrse on the time ! If thy 

1 Wood. That’s afirker, i* faith, hoy ; there’s i CVimnianding tears can work on any other, 
a wench will ride her haunches as hard after a Use thy art; i’Jl not betray it. M'hich way 


kennel of hounds, as a hunting saddle. Hark ! | 
let’s go. [Exnnut. 1 

Enter Philnster. j 

Phi. Oh, that I had been nourish’d in these • 
woods, 

With milk of goats, and acorns, and not known : 
The right of crowns, nor the dissembling trains ; 
Of womens’ looks ; hut digg’d myself a cave. 
Where 1, my fire, my cattle, and my bed. 

Might have I teen shut together in t»ntt shed ; 

And tiieii had taken me scmie mountain girl, 
Beaten with winds, chaste as the harden’d rocks 
AVhereon she dwells; that might have strew'd 
mv bed 

With leaves, and reeds, and with the skins of 
beasts, 

Our neighbours; and have borne at her big 
breasts " ' 

♦ I never tov*dhif bej/ond-sea-Jthtp, since he Jorsmik the say, fur 
paying ten shtUings ;] When a deer is hunted down, and to 
c|it up. it is a ceremony for the keei>er to oiler his knife to a man 
of tbe first distinction in the field, that he may rip up the belly, 
and take an assay of the plight and fatness of the game. But 
this, as the Woodman says. Pharamond declined, to save the 
customary fee of ten shillings. — Mr. Theobald. 

t He frraook the etage once to strike a rascal milking in a 
meadow, and her he ktlCd in the eye .0 A rascal is a lean deer, or •' 
doe; , tut what sense is there in a dc^er milking in a meadow? { 


I hope 1 have retriev'd the true reading, mifcftfng', *. e. creeping, I ^he cannot stray about H little necessarv natura 
aolitisry. and withdrawn from the herd. To kill her In the 1 bimineSK but thp whn1» vniief Ka in oi-tMe 

eyd. Is a ssieasm on Pharamond as a bad shooter ; for all good ’ wnoi® COUrt ttlUflt 06 in arms 

ones level at the heart —Afr. TlwvbcM. 


Wilt thou take, tJiat J may shun thee? 

I For thine eves are poison to mine; iiiid I 
' Am loth to grow in rage. This way, or that 
way ? 

Bel. Any will serve. But I will rhuse to 
have 

That path in chase that leads unto my grave. 

[Exeunt Phi. and Bel, aereraUg. 

Enter Dion and the Woodmen. 

Dion. This is the strangest sudden chance ! 
Y ou, Woodmen ! 

% 1 Wood. My lord Dion! 

Dion. Saw you a lady come this way, on a 
sable horse studded with* stars of white ? 

2 Wood. W as she not young and tall ? 

Dion. Yes. Rode she to the w^ood or to the 
I plain ? 

2 W md, F aith, my lord, we saw none. 

[Exeunt Wood., 

Enter Cleremovtt. 

Dum. Pox of your questions then J MHiat, 
is she found ? 

Cle. Nor will be, I think, 
j Dion, Let him seek his daughter himself, 
j Fhe cannot stray about a little necessary na^ral 


' When she has done, we shi^l have peace. 
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Cle. There's already a thousand fatherless 
tales amongst us : Some say^ her horse run away 
with her ; some, a wolf pursued her ; others, it 
was a plot to kill her, and that armed men were 
seen in the wood : But, questionless, she rode 
away willingly. 

Enter King and Thraailine. 

King, Where is she ? 

Ck. Sir, 1 cannot tell. 

King. How is that ? Answer me so again ! 
Ck. Sir, shall I lie ? 

King. V"es, lie again, rather than tell me 
that. 

I say again, where is she } Mutter not ! 

Sir, speak you ; where is she } 

Dion. Sir, I do not know. 

King. Speak that again so boldly, and, by 
Ileav’n, 

It is thy last. You, fellows, answer me ; 

Where is she ? Mark me, all, 1 am your king ; 
1 wish to see my daughter ; shew' her me ; 

I do command you all, as you are subjects. 

To shew her me ! What, am I not your king? 

If ‘ ay,* then am I not to be obey’d ? 

Dion. Yes, if you command things possible 
and honest. 

King. Things possible and honest ! Hear me, 
thou, 

Thou traitor ! that dar’st confine thy king to 
things 

Possible and honest ; shew her me. 

Or, let me perish, if I cover not 
All flc ly with blood ! 

Dion. Indeed I cannot, unless you tell me 
where she is. 

King. You have betray’d me ; y'have let me 
lose 

The jewel of my life : Go, bring her me. 

And set her here, before me: ’Tis the king 
Will have it so; whose breath can still the 
winds, 

Cncloud the sun, charm down the swelling sea, 
And stop the flood of Heav’n. Speak, can it 
not . 

Dion. No. 

Kmg. No ! cannot the breath of kings do 
this ? 

DUm. No; nor smell sweet itself, if once 
the lungs 
Be but corrupted. 

King. Is it so ? Take heed ! 

Dion, ^ Sir, take you heed, how you dare the 
pow’rs 

That must be just. 

King. Alas ! what are we kings ? 

Why do you, gods, place us above the rest, 

To be serv'd, flatter d, and ador'd, till we 
Believe we hold within our hands your thunder; 
And, when w'e come to try the pow'r we have. 
There's not a leaf shakes at our threat'nings. 

1 have sinn’d, 'tis true, and here stand to be 
punish'd ; 

Yet would not thus be punish'd. Let me chuse 
My way, and lay it on. 


Dion. He articles with the gods: 'Would 
somebody would draw bonds, for the perform- 
ance of covenants betwixt them ! 

E7iter PharamoTgdy Galatea, and Megra, 

King. What, is she found ? 

Pha. No ; we have ta'en her horse : 

He gallop’d empty by. There's some treason. 

Y ou, Galatea, rode with her into the wood : 

Why left you her? 

Gal, She did command me. 

King, Command! You should not. 

Gal, ’T would ill become my fortunes and 
my birth, 

To disobey the daughter of my king. 

King. You're all cunning to obey us, for our 
hurt ; 

But 1 will have her. 

Pha, If I have her not, 

By this hand, there shall be no more Sicily. 

Dion, What, will he carry it to Spain in's 
pocket ? 

Pha. I will not leave one man alive, but the 

A cook, and a tailor. 

Dion. Yet you may do well 
To spare your lady-bedfellow ; and her 
You may keep for a spawmer. 

King. 1 see the injuries I have done must 
be reveng'd. 

Dion. Sir, this is not the way to find her 
out. 

King. Run all ; disperse yourselves ! The 
man that finds her, 

Or, (if she be kill'd) the traitor. I’ll make him 
great. 

Dion. I know some would give five thousand 
pounds to find her. 

Pha. Come, let us seek. 

King. Each man a several way ; here I my- 
self. 

Dion. Come gentlemen, we here. 

Ck. Lady, you must go search too. 

J\lfg. 1 had rather be search'd myself. 

[Exeunt Onines. 

Enter Ai'cfhusa. 

Are. ^Yhere am I now ? Feet, find me out a 
away, 

Without the counsel of my troubled head: 

I’ll follow you, boldly, about these woods, 

O'er mountfiins, through brambles, pits, and 
floods. 

Heaven, I hope, will ease me. 1 am sick. 

Enter Bellario. 

Bel. Yonder's my lady: Heav'n knows I 
want nothing. 

Because I do not wish to live ; yet I 
Will try her charity. Oh, hear, you that have 
plenty ! 

From that flowing store, drop some on dry ground. 
See, 

The lively red is gone to guard her heart / 

1 fear she faints. Madam, look up ! She breathes 
not. 
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Open once more those rosy twins^ and send 
Unto my lord your latest farewell. Oh^ she 
stirs : 

How is it^ madam ? Speak comfort. 

Arc, 'Tis not gently done> 

To put me in a miserable life. 

And hold me there : I prithee, let me ; 

I shall do best without thee ; I am well. 

Enter Philaster, 

Phi. I am to blame to be so much in rage : 
I"ll tell her coolly, when and where I beard 
This killing truth. I will be temperate 
In speakiiiiT, and as just in hearing-. 

Oh, monstrous ! Tempt me not, ye gods ! good 
gods. 

Tempt not a frail man ! M^hat’s he, that has a 
heart ! 

But he must ease it here? 

Bet. My lord, help the princess. 

Are. I am well : Forbear. 

Phi. Let me love lightening, let me be em- 
brac'd 

And kiss’d by scorpions, or adore the eyes 
Of basilisks, rather than trust the tongues 
Of hell-bred women ! Some good ffods look down. 
And shrink these veins up ; stick me here a 
stone. 

Lasting to ages, in the memory 

Of this base act ! Hear me, you wicked ones ! 

You have put hills of fire into this breast, 

Xot to be quench’d with tears ; for which may 
guilt 

Sit on your bosoms ! at your meals, and beds, 
De'ipair await you ! IVhat, before my face.^ 
Poison of asps between your lips] Diseases 
Be your best issues ! Nature make a curse. 

And throw it on you ! 

Are. Dear Philaster, leave 
To be enrag’d, and hear me. 

Phi. I have done ; 

Forgive my passion. ^Not the calmed sea, 

\rhen iSifdus locks up his windy brood, 

1b less disturb’d than I : I’ll make you know it. 
Dear Arethusa, do but take this sMord, 

And search how temperate a heart 1 have ; 

I'hen you, and this your boy, may live and reign 
In lust without coiitroul. VVilt thou, Bellario ? 

I prithee, kill me : Thou art poor, and may’st 
Nourish ambitious thoughts, when I am dead : 
This way were freer. Am I raging now ? 

If 1 were mad, 1 should desire to live. 

Sirs, feel my pulse : Mliether have you known 
A man in a more equal time to die ? 

Bet. Alas, my lord, your pul.Me keeps mad- 
man’s time. 

So does your tongue. 

Phi. You will not kill me, then ? 

Are. Kill you ? 

Bel. Not for a world. 

Phi. 1 blame not thee, 

Bellario : Thou hast done but that, which gods 
W ould have transform’d themselves to do. Be 
gone; ,, 

Leave me without ; this is the last 


Of all our meeting. Kill me with this sword ; 
Be wise, or worse will follow; We are two 
Earth cannot bear at once. Resolve to do, or 
suffer. 

Are. If my fortune be so good to let me fall 
Upon tby hand, 1 shall have peace in death. 

Yet tell me this, will there be no slanders. 

No jealousy, in the other world ; no ill there? 
Phi. No. 

Are. Shew me, then, the way. 

Phi. Then guide 

My feeble hand, you that have pow'r to do it. 
For 1 must perform a piece of justice. If your 
youth 

Have any way offended Heav'n, let pray'rs 
Short and effectual reconcile you to it. 

Are. I am prepar’d. 

Writer a country fellow. 

Court. 1‘llseethe king, if he be in the forest ; 
I have hunted him these two hours : if 1 should 
come home and not see him, my sisters would 
laugh at me. 1 can see nothing hut ]>eople 
better hors’d than myself, that outride me ; 1 
can hear nothing but shouting. These kings 
had need of good brains; this whooping is able 
to put a mean man out of his wits. There’s a 
courtier with his sword drawn ; by this hand, 
upon a woman, 1 think. 

Phi. Are you at peace? 

Are. With Heav’n and earth. 

Phi. May they divide thy soul and body ! 
Court. Hold, dastard, strike a woman ! 'I’hou’rt 
a craven, I warrant thee: Thou would’st he loth 
to play half a do^en of venies at wasters^ with 
a good fellow’ for a broken head. 

Phi. Lenve us, good friend. 

Are. What ill-bred man art thou, to intrude 
thyself 

Upon our private sports, our recreations ? 

Court. (lod uds, I understand you not ; but, 
I know, the rogue has hurt you. 

Phi. Pursue thy own affairs : It will be ill 
To multiply blood upon my head ; 

Which thou wilt force me to. 

Coun. I know not your rhetoric ; but I can 
lay it on, if you touch the woman. 

IThey fight. 

Phi. Slave, take what thou deserv’st. 

Are. Heav’ns guard my lord ! 

Coun. Oh, do you breathe ? 

Phi. I hear the tread of people. I am hurt : 
The gods take part against me : Could this boor 
Have held me thus else? I must shift for life. 
Though I do lothe it. I would find a course 
To lose it rather by my will, than force. 

lExU Phi. 

* T*tt>u would'at be loth to piny half a dozen of veniea at was- 
terg ] i. a. cud^^els. Miribhew, in hit Dictionary of F.leven Lan- 
guages. haa given us a moat ridiculous reason for the etymology 
of this word : I'hat cudgels were called wasters, because, in 
frequently clashing agiunst each other,- they spliirtered and 
wasted. Til venture to advance a more prohidile conjecture. 
We find in our old law-liooks, that the statute of Westminster 
(5* Edwardi tertii. chap. U) was made a|^nit night-walkers, 
and 8uspecte«l persons called roberdennen, wastours, and drave- 
latches. I'hese wastours, or plunderers, derived their name from 
the Latin term, vastatores; and thence the mischievous weapocis, 
or bludgeons, with which they went arniMla were called wasters; 

I. c. destroy ers.~llfr. Theobald. 
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Ccun. 1 cannot follow the rog^e. I prithee^ 
wench^ come and kiss me now. 

Enter Fharamond, Dion, Cleremont, Thraailine, 
and Woodmen, 

Pha, What art thou ? 

Coun, Almost kill’d I am for a foolish wo- 
man ; a knave has hurt her. 

Pha. The princess^ gentlemen ! Where’s the 
wound, madam } 

Is it dangerous ? 

Are. He has not hurt me. 

Coun. I'faith, she lies ; h’as hurt her in the 
breast ; look else. 

Pha. Oh, sacred spring of innocent blood ! 
Dion. ’Tis above wonder ! M^ho should dare 
this ? 

Arc. I felt it not. 

Pha. Speak, villain, who has hurt the prin- 
cess } 

Coun. 'Is it the princess ? 

Dion. Ay. 

Coun. Then I have seen something yet. 

Pha. But who has hurt her ? 

Coun. I told you, a rogue ; I ne’er saw him 
before, I. 

Pha. Madam, who did it? 

Arr. Some dishonest wretch ; 

Alas ! I know him not, and do forgive him. • 
Coun. He’s hurt too ; he cannot go far ; I 
made my father’s old fox Ay about his ears. 

Pha. How, will you have me kill him ? 

Are. Not at all ; 

’Tis ‘«ome distracted fellow. 

PAa. By this hand, 

ril leave ne’er a piece of him bigger than a nut. 
And bring him all in my hat. 

Are. Nay, good Sir, 

If you do take him, bring him quick to me. 

And 1 w'ill study for a punishment, 

Great as his fault. 

Pha. I will. 

Arc. But sw^ear. | 

Pha. By all my love, I will. Woodmen, con- 
duct the princess to the king, and bear that 
wounded fellow to dressing. Come, gentlemen, 
we'll follow the chase close. 

[^Ej^eunt Are. Pha. Dion, Cle. 
Thra. and 1 Woodman. 

Coun. I way you, friend, let me see the king. 
2 Wood. That you shall, and receive thanks. 
Court. If I get clear with this. I'll go to see 
no more gay sights. [Exeunt. 

Enter Bellario. 

Bel. A heaviness near death sits on my brow. 
And I must sleep. Bear me, thou gentle bank. 
For ever, if thou wilt. You sweet ones all. 

Let me unworthy press you : 1 could wish, 

I rather were a corse strew’d o'er with you. 

Than quick above you. Dullness shuts mine eyes. 
And 1 am giddy. Oh, that 1 could take 
So sound a sleep, ^at I might never wake ! 
Enter PhUaater. 

Phi, I have done ill ; my conscience calls me 
false. 

To strike at her that would not strike at me. 

1 * 


When I did fight, methought 1 b^d her pray 
The gods to guard me. She may be abus’d. 
And I a loathed villain ; If she be. 

She will conceal who hurt her. He has wounds. 
And cannot follow ; neither knows he me. 
Who’s this ? Bellario sleeping ? If thou be’st 
Guilty, there is no justice that thy sleep 
Should be so sound ; and mine, whom thou hast 
wrong’d, [p'Hf o)ithin. 

So broken. Hark ! I am pursued, i e gods. 
I’ll take this offer'd means of my escape : 

They have no mark to know me, but my wounds^ 
If she be true ; if false, let mischief light 
On all the world at once ! Sword, print my wounds 
Upon this sleeping boy ! I have none, I think. 
Are mortal, nor would I lay greater on thee. 

[Wounds him, 

Bel. Oh ! Death, I hope is come : Blest be 
that hand ! 

It meant me well. Again, for pity’s sake ! 

Phi. I have caught myself : [Phi. falls. 

The loss of blood hath stay’d my flight. Here, 
here. 

Is he that struck thee : Take thy full revenge ; 
Use me, as I did mean th&e, worse than death : 
I’ll teach thee to revenge. This luckless hand 
Wounded the princess ; tell my followers, 

I Thou didst receive these hurts in staying me. 
And I will second thee : Get a reward. 

Bel. Fly, fly, my lord, and save yourself. 
Phi. How’s this ? 

’Wouldst thou I should be safe ? 

Bel. Else were it vain 
For me to live. These little wounds I have 
Have not bled much ; reach me that noble hand ; 
I’ll help to cover you. 

Phi. Art thou true to me ? 

Bel. Or let me perish loath'd I Come, my good 
lord. 

Creep in among those bushes : Who does know 
But that the gods may save your much-lov’d 
breath ? 

Phi. Then 1 shall die for grief, if not for this. 
That I have wounded thee. A^’^hat wilt thou do ? 
Bel. Shift for myself w^ell. Peace! I hear 
’em come. 

Within, Follow, follow, follow ! that way they 
went. 

Bel. AYith my own wounds I’ll bloody my 
own sword. 

I need not counterfeit to fall ; Heav’n knows 
That I can stand no longer. 

Enter Pharamond, Dion, Cleremont, and 
Thrasilinc. 

Pha, To this place we have track’d him by 
his blood. 

Cle. Yonder, my lord, creeps one away. 
Dion. Stay, Sir ! what are you ? 

Bel. A wretched creature, wounded in these 
woods 

By beasts : Relieve me, if your names be men. 
Or I shsdl perish. 

Dion. This is he, my lord. 

Upon my soul, that hurt her : 'Tis the boy. 
That wh$ked hoy, that serv’d her. 
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Bel, Then I am betray'd. 

Dim. Betray'd ! no^ apprehended. 

Bel. T confess^ 

Ur^e it no more, that, big with evil thoughts, 

1 set upon her, and did t^e my aim, 

Her death. For charity, let fall at once 
The punishment you mean, and do not load 
'This weary flesh with tortures. 

Pha. I will know 
Who hir'd thee to this deed. 

Bel. Mine own revenge. 

Pha. Revenge ! for what ? 

Bd. It pleas’d her to receive 
Me as her page, and, w'hen mv fortunes ebb’d. 
That men strid o’er them careless, she did shower 
Her welcome graces on me, and did swell 
My fortunes, 'till they overflow’d their banks, 
Threat'ning the men that crost ’em ; when, as 
swift 

As storms arise at sea, she turn'd her eyes 
To burning suns upon me, and did dry 
The streams she had bestow’d ; leaving me worse, 
And more contemn’d, than other little brooks. 
Because I had been great. In short, 1 kne\T 
I could not live, and therefore did desire 
To die reveng'd. 

Pha. If tortures can be found, 

Long as thy natural life, resolve to feel 
The utmost rigour. 

\Phil aster creeps out of a bush. 
Cle. Help to lead him hence. 

Phi. Turn back, you ravishers of innocence ! 
Know ye the price of that you bear away 
So rudely } 

Pha. Who's that? 

Dim. 'Tis the lord Philaster. 

Phi. 'Tis not the treasure of all kings in 
one. 

The wealth of Tagus, nor the rocks of pearl 
That pave the court of Neptune, can weigh 
down 

That virtue ! It was I that hurt the princess. 
Place me, some god, upon a Piramis, 

Higher than hill of earth, and lend a voice 
Loud as your thunder to me, that from thence 
I may discourse to all the under- world 
The worth that dwells in him ! 

Pha. How’s this? 

B^L My lord, some man 
Weary of life, that would be glad to die. 

Phi. Leave these untimely courtesies, Bel- 
lario. 

Bel. Alas, he's mad Come, will you lead 
me on? 

Phi. By all the oaths that men ought most to 
keep. 

And gods to punish most when men do break, 

He touch'd her not. Take heed, Bellario, 

H ow thou dost drown the virtues thou hast shown. 
With perjury. By all that’s good, ’twas 1 i 
You know, she stood betwixt me and my right. 
Pha. Thy own tongue be thy judge. 

Ck. It was Philaster. 

Dim. I^t not a brave boy ? 

Well, Sirs, I fear me, we were all deceiv'd. 


Have 1 no friend here ? 

Dton. Yes. 

Phi. Then shew it : 

Some good body lend a hand to draw us nearer. 
Would you have tears shed for you when you 
die? 

Then lay me gently on his neck, that there 
I may weep floods, and breathe out my spirit. 
'Tis not the wealth of Plutus, nor the gold 
Lock'd in the heart of earth, can buy away 
I'his arm-full from me : this had been a ransom 
To have redeem'd the great Augustus Caesar, 
Had he been taken. You hard-hearted men. 
More stony than these mountains, can you see 
Such clear pure blood drop, and not cut your 
flesh 

To stop his life? To bind whose bitter wounds. 
Queens ought to tear their hair, and with their 
tears 

Bathe ’em. Forgive me, thou that art Ihe wealth 
Of poor Philaster. 

Enter Kirtp, Arethusa, and a guard. 

King. Is the villain ta'en ? 

Pha. Sir, here he two confess the deed ; but, 
say it was Philaster ? 

Phi.' Questirm it no more ; it was. 

*Ktng. The fellow that did fight with him, 
will tell us that. 

Are. Ah me! I know he will. 

King. Did nr>t you know liim ? 

Are. Sir, if it was he, he was disguised. 

Phi. 1 was so. Oh, my stars! that I should 
live still. 

King. I'liou ambitious fool ! 

Thou, that hast laid a train for thy own life ! 

Now I do mean to do, I’ll leave to talk. 

Bear him to prison. 

Are. Sir, t!iey did plot together to take hence 
This harmless life ; should it pass unreveng'd, 

I should to earth go weeping : grant me, then, 
Qiy all the love a father bears bis child) 

Their custodies, and that I may appoint 
Their tortures, and their death. 

Dion. Death ? Soft ! our law 
Will not reach that, for this fault. 

King. 'Tis granted ; take 'em to you, with a 
guard. 

Come, princely Pharamond, this business past. 

We may with more security go on 
To your intended match. 

Ck. I pray, that this action lose not Philas- 
ter the hearts of the people. 

Dion. Fear it not ; their over-wise heads will 
think it but a trick. £JEaeuni* 

ACT V. 

Enter Dion^ CkremmJt^ and ThraeUine. 

Thra. Has the king sent for him to death ? 
Dion. Y es ; but the king must know, 'tis not 
in his power to war with Heav'n. 

Cle. We linger time ; the king sent for Phi* 
laster and the headsman an hour ago. 

Thru, Are ^ his wounds woU? 
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Bum. All ; they were but ecratchee ; but the 
loBS of blood made him faint. 

Cle. We daily, gentlemen. 

Thra, Away : 

Dion. We'll scuffle hard, before he perish. 

[Eaieunt 

Enter PhUoster, Arethuea, and Bellario. 

Are. Nay, dear Philaster, grieve not ; we are 
well. 

Sel. Nay, good my lord, forbear ; we are 
wonderous well. 

Phi. Oh, Arethusa ! oh, Bellario ! leave to 
be kind ; 

I -shall be shot from Heav'n, as now from earth. 
If you continue so. I am a man. 

False to a pair of the most trusty ones 
That ever earth bore ; can it bear us all ? 
Forgive, and leave me ! But the king hath sent 
To call me to my death : Oh, shew it me. 

And then forget me! And for thee, my boy, 

I shall deliver words will mollify 

The hearts of beasts, to spare thy innocence. 

Bel. Alas, my lord, my life is not a thing 
Worthy your noble thoughts ; "tis Jiot a life ; 
'I’is but a piece of childhood thrown away. 
Should I outlive you, 1 should then out-live 
V'irtue and honour ; and, when that day comes. 
If ever 1 should close these eyes hut once, # 
May I live spotted for my perjury. 

And waste my limbs to nothing ! 

Are. And I (the wofuFst maid that ever w’as, 
Forc'd with my hands to bring my lord to death) 
Do, hy the honour of a virgin, swear. 

To tell no hours beyond it. 

Phi. Make me not hated so. , 

Are. Come from this prison, all joyful to our 
deaths. 

Phi. People will tear me, when they find ye 
true 

To such a wretch as 1 ; 1 shall die loath’d. 
Enjoy your kingdoms peaceably, wliil&t 1 
For ever sleep, forgotten with my faults ! 

EvTy just servant, e^ ry maid in love, 

M’^ill have a piece of me, if ye he true. 

Are. Ay dear lord, say not so. 

Bel. A piece of you } 

He was not born of wpman that can cut 
It and look on. 

Phi. 1 ake me in tears betwixt you. 

For else my heart will break w'ith sliame and 
. sorrow. 

Are. Why, 'tis well. 

Bel. Lament no more. 

Phi. What would you have done • 

If you had wrong'd me basely, and had found 
My life no price, compar’d to yours ^ For love. 
Sirs, 

Deal with me truly. 

Bel. *Twa8 mistaken. Sir. 

Phi. Why, if it were ? 

.Bel. Then, Sir, we would have ask'd you 
pardon. 

PM. And have hope to enjoy it? 

Are. Enjoy it ? ay. 

Phi. Would you, indeed ? Be plain* 

1 . 2 


B^l. We would, my lord. 

Phi. Forgive me, then. 

Are. So, so. 

Bel. 'Tis as it should be now. 

Phi. Lead to my death. [EdreunL 

Enter King, Dion, Cleremont, and Thrasiline. 
King. Gentlemen, who saw the prince? 

Ck. So please you. Sir, he*s gone to see tli6 
city. 

And the new platform, with some gentlemen 
Attending on him. 

King. Is the princess ready 
To bring her prisoner out ? 

Thra. She waits your grace. 

King. Tell her we stay. 

Dion. King, you may be deceiv'd yet: 

The head, you aim at, cost more setting on 
'I'han to be lost so lightly. If it must off, 

Like a wild overthrow, that swoops before him 
A golden stack, and with it shakes down bridges, 
Cracks the strong hearts of pines, whose cable 
roots 

Held out a thousand storms, a thousand thunders 
And, so made mightier, takes whole villages 
Upon his back, and in that heat of pride. 
Charges strong towns, tow’rs, castles, palaces. 
And lays them desolate ; so shall thy head. 

Thy noble head, bury the lives of thousands. 
That must bleed with thee like a sacrifice. 

In thy red ruins. 

Enter Philaeter, Arethusa, and Bellario, in a 
robe and garland. 

King. How now ! what masque is this? 

Bel. Right royal Sir, I should 
Sing you an epithalamium of these lovers. 

But, having lost my best airs with my fortunes, 
And wanting a celestial harp to strike 
This blessed union on, thus in glad story 
I give you all. J'hese two fair cedar-branches. 
The noblest of the mountain, where they grew 
Straitest and tallest, under whose still shades 
I'he worthier beasts have made their layers, 
and slept 

Free from the Sirian star, and the fell thunder, 
stroke. 

Free from the clouds, when they were big with 
humour, 

And deliver'd, in thousand spouts, their issues 
to the earth; 

Oh. tJiere was none but silent quiet there ! 

'Till never pleased Fortune shot up shrubs. 

Base und^r-hrambles, to divorce these branches ; 
And for a while they did so ; and did reign 
Over the mountain, and choak up his beauty 
With brakes, rude thorns and thistles, till the 
sun 

Scorch'd them ev'n to the roots, and dry'd them 
there : 

And now a gentle gale hath blown again, 

That made these branches meet, and twine to- 
gether. 

Never to be divided. The god, that sings 
His holy numbers over marriage-beds, 

Hath knit their noble hearts, iM^d here they stand 
Your children, mighty king; and I have done. 
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King. How, how ! 

Are. Sir, if you love it in plain truth, 

(For there's no masquing in’t) this gentleman. 
The prisoner that you gave me, is become 
My keeper, and through all the bitter throes 
Your jealousies and his ill fate have wrought 
him, 

Thus nobly hath he struggled, and at length 
Arriv'd here my dear husband. 

King. Your clear husband ! Call in 
The captain of the citadel ; there you shall keep 
Your wedding. I'll provide a masque shall make 
Your Hymen turn his saffron into a sullen coat, 
And sing sad requiems to your departing souls : 
Blood shall put out your torches ; and, instead 
Of gaudy flow'rs about your wanton necks. 

An axe shall hang like a prodigious meteor, 
Ready to crop your loves' sweets. Hear, ye gods ! 
From this time do I shake all title off 
Of father to this woman, this base woman ; 

And what there is of vengeance, in a lion 
Cast among dogs, or robb'd of bis dear young. 
The same, enforc'd more terrible, more mighty. 
Expect from me ! 

Are. Sir, by that little life I have left to 
swear by. 

There's nothing that can stir me from myself. 
What I have done. I've done without repentance ; 
For death can be no bugbear unto me, 

So long as Pbaramond is not my head'^man. 
Dion. Sweet peace upon thy soul, thou wor- 
thy maid. 

Whene’er thou diest ! For this time I'll ex- 
cuse thee, 

Or be thy prologue. 

Phi, Sir, let me speak next ; 

And let my dying words be better with you 
Than my dull living actions. If you aim 
At the dear life of this sweet innocent. 

You are a tyrant and a savage monster ; 

Your memory shall be as foul behind you, 

As you are, living ; all your better deeds 
Shall be in water writ, hut this in marble ; 

No chronicle shall speak you, though your own. 
But for the shame of men. No monument 
(Though high and big as Pelioii) shall be able 
To cover this base murder: Make it rich 
With brass, with purest gold, and shining jasper. 
Like the Pyramids ; lay on epitaphs. 

Such ^ make great men gods ; my little mar- 
ble 


(That only clothes my ashes, not my fhults) 
Shall far outshine it. And, for after issues. 
Think not so madly oFthe heav’nly wisdoms. 
That they will give you more for your mad rage 
To cut off, 'less it be some snake, or something 
Like yourself, that in his birth shall strangle you. 
Remember my father king ! There was a fault. 
But I forgive it. Let that sin persuade you 
To love this lady : If you have a soul, 

Think, save her, and be saved. For myself, 

1 have 60 long expected this glad hour, 

So lanwsh'd under you, and daily wither'd, 
That, Heaven knows, it is my joy to die ; 

I a recreation in't. 


Enter a Messenger. 

Mes. Where's the king ? 

King. Here. 

Men. Get you to your strength 
And rescue the prince Pharamond from danger ; 
He's taken prisoner by the citizens. 

Fearing the lord Philaster. 

Dion. Oh, brave followers ! 

^ Mutiny, my fine dear countrymen, mutiny ! 
j Now, my brave valiant foremen, shew your 
weapons 

In honour of your mistresses. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Mes. Arm, arm, arm ! 

King. A thousand devils take ’em ! 

Dion. A thousand blessings on ’em ! 

Mes. Ann, oh, king ! The city is in mutiny, 
Led by an old grey ruffian, vv^ho comes on 
In rescue of the lord Philaster. 

[^Exit with Are. Phi. Bel. 

King. Away to th' citadel: I'll see them 
safe, 

And then cope with these burghers. Let the 
guard 

J And all the gentlemen give strong attendance. 

[_Exit. 

Manent Dion, Clerenwnt, Thrasiline. 

1 Ch. The city up ! this was above our wishes. 
! Dion. Av, and the marriage too. By my life, 
; Th is noble fady has deceiv'd iis all. 

. A plague upon myself, a thousand plagues, 

; For having such unworthy thoughts of her dear 
j honour ! 

I Oh, I could heat myself ! or, do you beat me, 

I And I’ll beat you ; for we had all one thought. 

Cle. No, no. 'twill but lose time. 

Dion. You say true. Are vour swords sharp? 
Well, my dear f5ountrymen,^Vhat-ye-Iack, if you 
continue, and fall not back upon the first bro- 
ken shin, I'll have you chronicled and chronicled, 
and cut and chronicled, and sung in all-to-be. 
praissed sonnets, and grav'd in new brave bal- 
lads, that all longues shall troule you in seecula 
sfBcnlorum, my kind can carriers. 

Thra. What if a toy take'em i' th' heels now, 
j and they run all away ? 

Dion. If they all prove cowards, my curses 
j fly amongst them, and be speeding ! May they 
have murrains rain to keep the gentlemen at 
liome, unbound in easy frieze ! the moths 

branch their velvets, and their silks only be 
worn before sore eyes ! May their false lights 
undo 'em, and discover presses, holes, stains, 
and oldness in their stuffs, and make them 
shoprid I May they know no language but that 
gibberish they prattle to their j^arcels ; unless 
it be the Gothic Latin they write iti their bonds ; 
and may they write that false, and lose their 
debts! 

Enter the King . . 

King. Now the vengeance of all the gods 
confound them, how they swarm together! 
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M^hat a hum lh«y raise ! Devils choke your 
wild throats ! If a man had need to use their 
valours^ he must pay a broka^e for it, and then 
bring 'em on^ and they ,will fight like sheep. 
'Tis Philaster, none but Philaster, must allay 
this heat : They will -not hear me speak, but 
fling dirt at me, and call me tyrant. Oh, run, 
dear friend, and bring the lord Philaster : Speak 
him fair; call him prince ; do him all the cour- 
tesy you can ; commend me to him ! Oh, my 
wits, my wits ! 

Cle. 

Dion. Oh, my brave countrymen ? as i live, 

I will not buy a pin out of your walls for this : 
Nay, you shall cozen me, and I'll thank you ; 
and send you brawn and bacon, and soil you 
e\cry long vacation a brace of fortnnen, that at 
Mie.haelmas shall come u)) fat and kicking. 

King. What they will do with this poor 
prince, the gods know', and J fear. 

Dion. Why, Sir, they’ll flea him, and make 
cl lurch -buckets on's skin, to quericli rebellion ; 
then clap a rivet in’s sconce, and hang him up 
for a sign. 

Enter Cleremont and Philaster. 

King, Oh, w'orthy Sir, forgive me ! Do not 
make • 

Your iniscrios laid my faults meet together, 

'Fo bring a greater danger. Be yourself, 

Still sound amongst diseases. 1 have wrong'd [ 
you. 

\nd ‘^b*mgh I find it last, and beaten to it, 

Let first your goodness know' it. Calm the peo- 
pie, 

And be what you xverc born to: Take your love, 
And with her my repentance, and my w ishes. 

And all my pray’rs. By th’ gods, my heart 
speaks this ; 

And if the least fall from me not performed. 

May I be struck with thunder ! 

Phi. Mighty Sir, 

I will not do your greatness so much wrong. 

As not to make your word truth. Free the 
princess. 

And the poor boy, and let me stand the shock 
Of this mad sea-breach ; which I'll either turn. 
Or perish with it. 

King^ Let your own word free them. 

Phi, Then thus 1 take my leave, kissing 
your hand, 

And hanging on your royal word. Be kingly. 
And be not mov'd, Sir : I shall bring you peace 
Or never bring myself back. 

King, All the gods go with thee ! [Exeunt, 

Enter an old captain and citizens^ with Phara~ 
mond. 

Cap, Come my brave m 3 rrmidons, let's fall 
on! let our caps swarm, my boys, and your 
Aimble tongues forget your mother's gibberish, of 
w'hat do you lack, and set your mouths up, 
children, till your palates faU frighted, half a 
fathom pass the cure of bay-salt and gross pep- 
per. And then cry Philaster, brave Philaster ! 


Let Philaster be deeper in request, my ding, 
dongs, my pairs of dear indentures, kings of 
clubs, than your cold water camlets, or your 
paintings spotted with copper. Let not your 
hasty silks, or your branch'd cloth of bodkin, 
or your tissues, dearly beloved of spice cake 
and custard, your Robinhoods, Scarlets and 
Johns, tie your affections in darkness to your 
shops. No, dainty duckers, up with your three- 
pil'd spirits, your wrought valours ; and let 
your uncut choler make the king feel the mea. 
sure of your mightiness. Philaster! crj', my 
rose noblo'^, cry. 

A//. Philaster! Philaster! 

Cap. How do you like this, my lord prince? 
These are mad boys, I tell you ; these are 
things that will not strike their top-salls to a 
foist ; and let man of war, an argocy'^, hull and 
cry cockles. 

'Pha. Why, you rude slave, do you know 
what you do ? 

Cap. My pretty prince of puppets, we do 
know ; and give your greatness w'arning, that 
you talk no more such bug-words, or that 
sold’red crown shall be scratch’d with a musquet. 
Dear prince Pippen, down with your noble 
blood ; or, as I live, I'll have you coddled. Let 
him loose, my spirits ! Make us a round ring 
w'ith your bills, my Hectors, and let us see what 
this trim man dares do. 'Now, Sir, have at you ! 
Here I lie, and with this swashing blow (do you 
sw'eat, prince?) I could hulk your grace, and 
hang you up cross- 1 egg'd, like a hare at a poul- 
ter's, and do this with this wiper. 

Pha. You will not see me murder'd, wicked 
villains? 

1 Cit. Yes, indeed, will we. Sir : W e have not 
seen one foe a great wliile. 

Cap. He would have weapons, would he? 
Give him a broadside, my brave boys, with your 
pikes ; branch me his skin in flowers like a satin, 
and between every flower a mortal cut. Your 
royalty shall ravel! Jag him, gentlemen: I’ll 
have him cut to the keli, then down the seams. 
Oh ! for a whip to make him galloon-laces ! I’ll 
have a coach- whip. 

Pha. Oh, spare me, gentlemen ! 

Cap. Hold, hold ; the man begins to fear, 
and know himself ; he shall for this time only 
be seel'd up, with a feather through his nosef , 
that he may only see heaven, and think whither 
he is going. Nay, my beyond-sea Sir, we will 
proclaim you : You would be king ! Thou tender 
heir apparent to a church-ale, thou slight prince 
of single sarcenet ; thou royal ring-tail;};, fit to 
fly at nothing but poor mens’ poultry, and have 

• \ is nn old word for a smaller vessel. So, in Ben 
JonsoD’s Silent Woman, * When the galley foist is afloat to 
Westminster .* — Sympson . 

t He shall for thlv time only be seal’d up. with a feather 
throtigh the nose.]) There is a difference, srhich the pnntecs did 
not know, betwixt seaTti and seel’d i the latter is a term in 
falconry. When a hawk is first taken, a thread is run through 
its eyelids, so that she may see very little, to make her the 
better endure the hood.-> Jfr. Theobald. 

Thou royal ring>tail.l A ring-tail is a sort of a kite, uitb 
a Whitish ttik— Mr. Theobald. 
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everyboy beat thee from that too with his bread Phu 1 am what I do doAre to be> your 
and butter ! friend ; I am what I was bom to be^ your 

Pho. Gods keep me from these hell-hounds ! prince. 

1 fit. ril have a le^r, that's certain. Pha. Sir, there is some humanity in you ; 

2 Cit. I’ll have an arm. You have a noble soul ; forget my name^ 

3 CiL rU have his nose, and at mine own And know' my misery: Set me safe aboard 

charge build a college^ and clap it upon the From these wild cannibals, and, as 1 live, * 
gate. Fll quit this land for ever. There is nothing, 

4 Cit. 1*11 have his little gut to string a kit Perpetual 'prisonment, cold, hunger, sickness 

with ; for, certainly, a royal gut will sound like Of all sorts, of all dangers, and all together, 

silver. ' The worst company of the worst men, madness, 

Pha. Would they, were in thy belly, and I age, 
past my pain once ! , To be as many creatures as a woman, 

5 Cfi. Good captain, let me have his liv'er to And do as all they do ; nay, to despair ; 
feed ferrets. But 1 would rather make it a new nature. 


Cap. Who will have parcels else ? speak. 
Pha. Good gods, consider me ! 1 shall be 
tortur'd. 

1 Cit. Captain, I'll give you the trimming 
of your two-hand sword, and let me have his 
skin to make false scabbards. 

2 Cit. He has no horns, Sir, has he ? 

Cap. No, Sir, he's a pollard*. What would'st 
thou do with horns ? 

2 Cit. Oh. if he had, I would have made rare 
hafts and whistles of 'em ; but his shinbones, if 
they be sound, shall serve me. 

Enter Phi taster. 

All. Long live Philaster, the brave Prince 
Philaster ! 

Phi. I thank you, gentlemen. But why are 
these 

Rude weapons brought abroad, to teach your 
hands 

Uncivil trades.^ 

Cap. My royal Rosiclear, 

We are thy myrmidons, thy guard, thy roarers ! 
And w'hen thy noble body is in durance. 

Thus do we clap our musty murrion.s on. 

And trace the streets in terror. Is it peace. 
Thou Mars of men ? Is the king sociable, 

And bids thee live? Art thou above thy foe- 
men, 

And free as Phoebus? Speak, If not, this 
stand 

Of royal blood shall be abroach, a-tilt. 

And run even to the lees of honour. 

Phi. Hold, and be satisfied: 1 am myself; 
Free as my thoughts are : By the gods, I am. 

Cap. Art thou the dainty darling of the king ? 
Art thou the Hylas to our Hercules ? 

Do the lords bow, and the regarded scarlets 
Kiss their gum'd gollst, and cry, ‘ w e are your 
servants?' 

Is the court navigable, and the presence stuck 
With flags of friendship ? If not, we are thy 
castle. 

And this man sleeps. 

* Itfb, air, he's a pollard.] A pottard, among gardenm, !s an 
old tree, which haa been often lopped : but, among hunters, 
a stag, or male deer, which baa cast its head, or hom^.— Jfr. 
Th0iibdbl. 

i Xi »0 their gum'd gols.] in old Engli^ autbora^ 

meant kande, or ptnoe. Oum*d we apprehend to be f.itm'd 
from the srabstimtive / and the whole passage to signify, 

• DotheSoMlity kiss their hands in token of civility,* and say, 

•• We are ymtr servants !** Mr. Theobald reads, kies the gum 
Oilman, 


And live w'ith all those, than endure one hour 
Amongst these wild dogs. 

Phi. I do pity you. Friends, discharge your 
fears ; 

Deliver me the prince : I’ll warrant you, 

I shall be old enough to find my safety. 

3 Cit. Good Sir, take heed he does not hurt 
you : 

He's a fierce man, I can tell you. Sir. 

Cap. Prince, by your leave. I'll have a sur- 
cingle, and mail you like a haw'k. 

[//e stirs. 

Phi. Away, away ; there is no danger in him : 
Alas, he had rather sleep to sliake hi» fit off. 
Look ye, friends, how gently lie leads. Upon 
my word, 

He's tame enough, he needs no further watch- 
ing. 

(ioud my friends, go to your houses, 

And by me have your pardons, and my love ; 

And know, there shall be nothing in my pow'r 
You may deserve, but y<iu shall have your 
wishes. 

To give you more thanks, were to flatter you. 
('ontinue still your love ; and, fur an earnest 
Drink this. 

All. Long may'st thou live, brave prince ! 
brave jirince ! 

Brave prince ! 

\^EjcU Phi. and Pha. 
Cap. Thou art the king of courtesy ! Fall off 
again, my sw'eet youths. Come and every man 
trace to his house again, and hang his pewter 
up ; then to the tavern, and hriiig your wives 
in muffs. We wil! have music; and the red 
grape shall make us dance, and rise, boys. 

\_ExeunU 

Enter King, Arethusa, Galatea, Megra, Ckre^ 
mont, Dmi, ThrasUine, Bellario, and attend^ 
ants. 

King. Is it appeas'd? 

Dion. Sir, all is quiet as the dead of night. 

As peaceable as sleep. My lord Philaster 
Brinp on the prince himself. 

King. Kind gentleman ! 

1 will not break the least word 1 have giv'n 
In promise to him : 1 have heap'd a world 
Of grief upon bis bead, whicbyet 1 hope 
To wash away. 
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Enter PAilMter and Pharamond. 

Cte, My lord is come. 

King, My son! 

Blest be the time> that I have leave to call 
Such virtue mine ! Now thou art in mine arms^ 
Methinks 1 have a salve unto my breast^ 

For all the stings that dwell there. Streams of 
grief 

That I have wrong'd thee, and as much of joy 
That I repent it, issue from mine eyes : 

Let them appease thee. Take thy right ; take 
her; 

She is thy right too ; and forget to urge 
My vexed soul with that 1 did before. 

Phi, Sir, it is blotted from my memory. 

Past and forgotten. For you. Prince of Spain, 
Whom I have thus redeem\lj you have full leave 
To make an honourable voyage home. 

And if you would go furnish'd to your realm 
M"ith fair provision, I do see a lady, 

Metliinks, would gladly bear you company. 

Meg: 1 know your meaning. 1 arn not the 
first 

That Nature taught to seek a fellow forth ; 

Can shame remain perpetually in me. 

And not in others.^ or, have princes salves 
To cur ill names, that meaner people want 
Phi. What mean you ? 

Meg. You must get another ship, 

To bear the princess and the boy together. 

Dion. How now I 

Meg. Ship us all four, my lord ; we can en- 
dure 

W eatper and wind alike. 

King. Clear thou thyself, or know not me for 
father. 

Are. This earth, how false it is ! What means 
is left 

Forme to clear myself Ifrlies in your belief. 
Mv loros, believe me ; and let all things else 
Struggle together to dishonour me. 

Bet. Oh. stop your ears, great king, that I 
may speak. 

As freedom would ; then I will call this lady 
As base as be her actions ! Hear me, Sir: 

Believe your heated blood when it rebels 
Agahist vour reason, sooner than this lady. 

Meg. By this good light, he bears it hand- 
somely. 

Phi. This lady I will sooner trust the wind 
With feathers, or the troubled sea with pearl, 
Than her with any thing. Believe her not ! 

Why, think you, if I did believe her words, 

I would outlive 'em Honour cannot take 
Revenge on you ; then, what were to be known 
But death } 

King. Forget her. Sir, since all is knit 
Between us. But 1 must request of you 
One favour, and will sadly be denied. 

Phi. Command, whate'er it be. 

King. Swear to be true 
To what you promise. 

Phi. By the pow'rs above. 

Let it not be the d^ath of her ojr him. 

And it is granted. 


King. Bear away that hoy , 

To torture : I will have her clear'd or buried. 
Phi. Oh, let me call my words hnok, worthy 
Sir ! 

Ask something else ! Bury my life and right 
In one poor grave ; but do not take away 
My life and fame at once. 

King. Away with him I It stands irrevocable. 
Phi. Turn all your eyes on me: Here stands 
a man. 

The falsest and the basest of this world. 

Set swords against this breast, some honest man. 
For 1 have liv'd till 1 am pitied! 

My fornter deeds were hateful, but this last 
Is pitiful ; for I, unwillingly. 

Have given the dear preserver of my life 
Unto his torture ! Is it in the pow'r 
Of flesh and blood to carry this, and live ? 

[O/fertf to kill himself. 
Are. Dear Sir, be patient yet ! Oh, stay that 
hand. 

King. Sirs, strip that boy. 

Dion. Come, Sir ; your tender flesh will try 
your constancy. 

Bet. Oh, kill me, gentlemen ! 

Dion. No ! Help, Sirs. 

Bel. Will you torture me.^ 

King. Haste there I why stay you } 

Brl. Then 1 shall not break my vow, 

You know, just gods, though I discover aU. 

Kmg. How's that.^ will he confess.^ 

Dion. Sir, so he says. 

King. Speak then. 

Bel. Great king, if you command 
This lord to talk with me alone, my tongue. 

Urg'd by my heart, shall utter all the thoughts 
My youth hath known ; and stranger things 
than these 
You hear not often. 

King. tValk aside with him. 

Dion. Why speak 'st thou not 
Bel. Know you this face, my lord ? 

Dion. No. 

Bel. Have you not seen it, nor the like ? 

Dion. Yes, 1 have seen the like, but readily 
I know not where. 

Bel. I have been often told 
In court of one Euphrasia, a lady. 

And daughter to you ; betwixt whom and me 
They, that would flatter my bad face, would swear 
There was such strange resemblance, that we two 
Could not be known asunder, dress'd alike. 

Dion. By Heav'n, and so there is. 

Bel. For her fair sake, 

Who now doth spend the spring-time of her life 
In holy pilgrimage, move to the king, 

That 1 may 'scape this torture. 

Dion, But thou speak 'st 
As like Euphrasia, as thou dost look. 

How came it to thy knowdedge that she lives 
In pilgrimage } 

Bel, I know it not, my lord ; 

But I have heard it ; and do scarce believe it. 

Dion. Oh, my shame ! Is*t possible.^ Draw near. 
That 1 may gaae upon thee. Art thou she. 
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Or else her murderer? Wlere wert then bom? 
BeL In Siracusa. ^ 

JBon, What’s thy name? 

BeL JSuphrasia. 

Burn, Oh, 'tis just, 'tis she ! 

Now I do know thee. Ob, that thou hadst 
died, 

And I had never seen thee nor my shame ! 

How shall 1 own thee ? shall this tongue of mine 
E'er call thee daughter more ? 

BeL 'Would 1 had died indeed ; I wish it too : 
And so I must have done by vow, ere published 
What I have told, but that there W'as no means 
To hide it longer. Yet I joy in this. 

The princess is all clear. 

King. What have you done ^ 

Dion. All is discover’d. 

Phi. Why then hold you me ? 

\_He offers to stab himself. 
All is discover’d ! Pray you, let me go. 

King. Stay him. 

Are. What is discover’d ? 

Dion. Why, my shame ! 

It is a woman : Let her speak the rest. 

Phi. How ? that again ! 

Dion. It is a woman. 

Phi. Bless’d be you pow’rs tliat favour in- 
nocence ! 

King. Lay hold upon that ladv. 

Phi. It a woman. Sir! Hark, gentlemen i 
It is a woman ! Arethusa, take 
My soul into thy breast, that would be gone 
With joy. It is a woman ! Thou art fair. 

And virtuous still to ages, in despite of malice. 
King. Speak you, where lies his shame ? 

BeL I am his daughter. 

Phi. The gods are just. 

Dion. I dare accuse none ; but, before you two. 
The virtue of our age, I bend my knee 
For mercy. 

Phi. Take it freely; for, I know, 

Though what thou didst w'ere indiscreetly dune, 
’Twas meant well. 

Are. And for me, 

I have a power to pardon sins, as oft 
As any man has power to wrong me. 

Cle. Noble and worthy ! 

Phi. But, Bellario, 

(For I must call thee still so) tell me why 
Thou didst conceal thy sex? It was a fault; 

A fault, Bellario, though thy other deeds 
Of truth outweigh'd it : All these jealousies 
Had flow-n to nothing^ if thou hadst discover'd 
What now we know. 

' Bel. My father oft would speak 
Your worth and virtue ; and, as I did grow 
More and more apprehensive, 1 did thirst 
To see the man so prais’d ; but yet all this 
Was but a maiden longing, to be lost 
As soon as found ; till sitting in my window. 
Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god, 

I thought, (but it was you) enter our gate‘- 
My blood out, and back again as fast. 

As I had pii^T’d it forth and suck’d it in 
Like breath : Then was I call’d away in haste 


To entertain you. Never waa a man. 

Heav’d from a sheep-cote to a sc^tre, rais’d 
So high in thoughts as I : You left a kiss 
Upon these lips then, which 1 mean to keep 
From you for ever. I did hear you talk, 

^ Far above singing! After you were gone, 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and search’d 
What stirr’d it so ; Alas ! I found it love ; - 
Yet far from lust; for could I but have l(v'd 
In presence of you, 1 had had my end. 

For this I did delude my noble father 
With a feign’d pilgrimage, and dress’d myself 
In hahit of a boy, and, for I knew 
My birth no match for you, 1 was past hope 
Of having you ; and understanding well. 

That A\hen I made discov'ry of my sex, 

1 could not stay witli you, I made a vow. 

By all the most religious things a maid 
Could call together, never to be known. 

Whilst there was hope to hide me from mens’ 
eyes. 

For other than I seem'd, that I might ever 
Abide with you : Then sat 1 by the fount. 
lYhere first you took me up. 

King. Search out a match 
M ithin our kingdom, where and when thou wilt. 
And 1 will jiay thy dowry ; and thyself 
Wilt well deserve him. 

Bei. Never, Sir, will 1 
Marry ; it is a thing within my vow : 

But if I may have leave to serve the princess, 

T o see the virtues of her lord and her, 

I shall have hope to live. 

Arc, I, Philaster, 

Cannot he Jealous, though you had a lady 
Dress'd like a page to serve you ; nor w'iil I 
Suspect her living here. Come, live w'ith me ; 
Live free as 1 do. She that loves my lord, 
Curst be the wife that hat^ her ! 

Phi. 1 grieve such virtues should be laid in 
earth 

M'ithont an heir. Hear me, my royal father : 
Wrong not the freedom of our souls so much. 
To think to take revenge of that base woman ; 
Her malice cannot hurt us. Set her free 
As she was horn, saving from shame and sin. 

King. Set her at liberty ; but leave the court ; 
This is no place for siich ! You, Pharamond, 
Shall have free passage, and a conduct home 
W orthy so great a prince. When you come there. 
Remember, 'twas your faults that lost you her. 
And not my pur|>os’d will. 

Pha. I do confess. 

Renowned Sir. 

King. Last, join your hands in one. Enjoy, 
Philaster, 

This kingdom, which is yours, and after me 
Whatever I call mine. My blessing on you ! 

All happy hours be at your marrtage-joys. 

That you may grow yourselves over ul lands. 
And live to see your plenteous branches spiii^ 
Wherever there is sun ! Let princes learn 
By this, to rule the paswons of their blood. 

For what Ileav'n wills can never be withstood. 

\KiPeunt omnes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


[The following little pieces are taken from Francis Beaumont's 
Poems, of which the first edition was published in lfi40.] 


TO THE MUTABLE FA IRE. 

HerEj CcEilia, for thy sake I part 
With all that jp-ew so neere my heart ; 

The passion that I had for thee^ 

The faith, the love, the constancy ; 

And that I may successefull prove. 
Transforme myself to what yon love. 

Foole that 1 was, so much to prize 
Those simple vertues you despise ? 

Foole, that with such dull arrows strove. 

Or hop'd to reach a flying dove ; 

For you that are in motion still 
Decline our force, .and mock our skill ; 
Who, like Don Quixote, do advance 
Against a windmill our vain lance. 

Now will I wander through the a ire. 
Mount, make a stoopc at every faire. 

And with a fancy imconfin’d 
(As lawlesse as the sea, or w'ind) 

PursiiC you wlieresoe’re you flie. 

And with your various thoughts comply. 
The forinall stars do fravell so 
As we their names and <*onrses know ; 

And he that on their changes looks 
Would thinke them govern'd by our books ; 
But *'e/er were the clouds reduc'd 
To any art tlie motion us'd. 

By those free vapours are so light, 

So frequent, that the oonjiiier'd sight , 
Despaires to find the rules that guide 
TJiose gilded shadows as they slide ; 

And therefore of th^ spatious aire 
Jove's royall consort had the care. 

And by that power did once escape 
Declining bold Ixiou'^ rape ; 

She with her own resemblance grjic’d 
A shiniiir cloud, which lie imbrac'd. 

Such w as that iin*ige. so it smil’d 
With seeming kindness, which beguil'd 
Y our Thirsis lately, when he thought 
He had his fleeting Ccelia caught ; 

'Twas sha]/d like her, bat for the faire 
He fill'd his armes with yeelding aire, 

A fate for which he grieves the lesse 
Because the gods had like successe: 

For in t^eir story one (we see) 

Pursues a nymph, and takes a tree; 

A second with a lover’s haste 
Soone overtakes what he had chaste; 

But she that did a virgin seeme. 

Possess’d, appears a wand’ring streame. 

For his supposed love a third 
Laies greedy hold upon a bird ; 

And stands amaz’d to see his deare 
A wild inhabitant of the aire. 

To such old tales such nymphs as you 
Give credit, and still make them new ; 


The amorous now like wonders find 
In the swift changes of your mind. 

But, Coelia, if you apprehend 
The Muse of your incensed friend: 

Nor w'ould that he record your blame. 
And make it live, repeat the same : 
Againe deceive him, and againe, 

And then he sweares he’l not complaine ; 
For still to be deluded so 
Is all the pleasures lovers know, 
lYho, like good falkners, take delight 
Not in the quarrey, but the flight. 


MELANCHOLY. 

Hence, all you vaine delights, 

As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your folly ; 

There's nought in this life sweet, 

If man were wise to see't. 

But only melancholly, 

O sweetest melancholly ! 

Welcome folded armes and fixed eyes, 

A sight that piercing mortifies ; 

A looke that’s fastned to the ground, 

A tongue chain’d up without a sound ! 

Fountain heads, and pathlesse groves, 

Places which pale passion loves ; 

Moon-light walkes, when all the fowles 
Are warmely hous'd save bats and owles ; 

A midnight bell, a parting groane. 

These are the sounds we feed upon I 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy val- 
ley; 

Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melan- 
cholly. 


ON THE LIFE OF MAN. 

Like to the falling of a star. 

Or as the flights of eagles are. 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue. 

Or silver drops of morning dew. 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood. 

Or bubbles which on water stood : 

Even such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight call'd in and paid to night : 
The wind blowes out, the bubble dies, 
The spring intnmb'd in autumn lies : 
The dew's dry’d up, the star is shot. 
The flight is past, and man forgot. 


SONG TO CUPID. 

O turn thy bow. 

Thy power we feel and know, 

Fair Cupid turn away thy bow : 
They be those golden arrows. 

Bring ladies all their sorrows ; 

And ’till there be more truth in men 
Never shoot at maids agen ! 
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SIR JOHN DAVIES. 

Born ISm—Died 1626,*^ 

NOSCE TEIPSUM^. 

\_EJttracts the Nosce Teipsum, a poem on the Immortality of 
the 

What can we know ? or what can we discern ? 

When error choaks the windows of the mind; 
The divers forms of things^ how can we learn ? 
That have been ever from our birth-day blind? 

WTien reason's lamp, which (like the sun in sky) 
Throughout man's little world her beams did 
spread. 

Is now become a sparkle, which doth lie 
Under the ashes, half extinct, and dead ; 

How can we hope, that through the eye and ear. 
This dying sparkle, in this cloudy place, 

Can recollect these beams of knowledge clear. 
Which were infus'd in the first minds by grace ? 

So might the heir, whose father hath in play 
Waisted a thousand pounds of ancii^nt rent. 
By painful earniner of one groat a day, 

Iiope to restore the patrimony spent. 

The wits that div'd most deep, and soar'd most 
high. 

Seeking man ’spow'r.«, have found his weakness 
such : 

" Skill comes so slow\ and life so fast doth fly. 
We learn so little and forget so mucli.” 

For this the wisest of all moral men 

Said, He knew nought, but that he nought 
did know, 

And the great mocking-master mock’d not then, 
W^hen he said. Truth was buried deep below. 

For how may we to other things attain, 

When none of us liis own soul understands ? 
For which the Devil mocks our curious brain. 
When, know thyself, his oracle commands. 

For why should we the busy Soul believe. 
When boldly she concludes of that and this. 
When of herself she can no judgment give, 

Nor liow', nor whence, nor where, not ’"'hat 
she is. 

All things without, which round about w'c see. 
We seek to know, -end how' therewith to do: 
But that whereby w^e reason, live and he. 
Within ourselves, we strangers are thereto. 

We seek to know the moving of each sphere. 
And the strange cause of th' ebbs and floods of 
Nile; 

But of that clock within our breasts we hear. 
The subtle mentions we forget the while. 

* This is supposed to be the earliest philosophical poem in 
the language. 


We that acquaint ourselves with ev'ry zone. 
And pass both tropics, and behold each pole. 
When we come home, are to ourselves unknown. 
And unacquainted still with our own Soul. 

We study speech, but others we persuade ; 

We leech-craft learn, but others cure with it ; 
We interpret Jaws, which other men have made. 
But read not those which in our hearts are 
writ. 

Is it because the mind is like the eve, 

Through w hich it gathers knowledge by de- 
grees. 

Whose rays reflect not, but spread outwardly ; 
Not seeing itself, when other things it sees? 

No, doubtless ; for the mind can backward cast 
Upon herself, her understanding’s light. 

But she is so corrupt, and so defac'd. 

As her ow’n image doth herself affright. 

As is the Fable of the Lady fair, 

\rhich for her lust was turn’d into a cow. 
When thirsty to a stream she did repair, 

And saw herself transform’d she w ist not how: 

At first she startles, then she stands amaz’d ; 

At last with terror she from thence doth fly. 
Anil loathes the wat'ry glass» wherein she gaz'd. 
And shuns it still, though she for thirst doth 
die : 

E'en so man's Soul which did God s image bear. 
And was at fir^t fair, good, and spotless pure. 
Since w ith her sins her beauties Idotted were, 
Doth of all sights her ow'ii sight least endure : 

F<»r e'en at first reflection she espies [there. 
Such strange chimeras, ^m\ such monsters 
Such toys, such antics, and such vanities, 

As she retires, and shrinks for shame and fear. 

And as the man loves least at home to be, 
Thathath aslutti.sh house haunted with sprites ; 
So she impatient her own faults to see. 

Turns from herself, and in strange things de- 
lights. 

For this few know themselves: for merchants 
broke 

View their estate w ith di.scontent and pain. 
And seas are troubled, when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themselves again. 

And while the face of oiitw^ard things we find. 
Pleasing and fair, agreeable and sw'cet. 

These things transport, and carry out the mind. 
That with herself the mind can never meet. 

Yet if affliction once her wars be^n, fiire. 
And threat the feebler sense with swora and 
The mind contracts herself, and shrinketh in. 
And to herself she gladly doth retire : 
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As spiders toucVd, seek their web*s inmost part ; 

As bees in storms back to their hives return ; 
As blood in danger gathers to the heart ; 

As men seek towns^ when foes the country 
burn. 

If aught can teach us aught^ affliction’s looks^ 
(Making us pry into ourselves so near) 

Teach us to know ourselves beyond all books^ 
Or all the learned schools that ever were. 

This mistress lately pluck’d me by the ear. 

And many a golden lesson hath me taught ; 
Hath made my senses quick^ and reason clear ; 
Keform’d my will, and rectify’d my thought. 

So do the winds and thunders cleanse the air ; 

So working seas settle and purge the wine: 

So lopp’d and pruned trees do dourisli fair : 

So doth the lire the drossy gold refine. 

Neither Minerva, nor the learned Muse, 

Nor rules of art, nor precepts of the wise. 
Could hi niy brain those beams of skill infuse. 
As but the glance of this dame’s angry eyes. 

Slie within lists my ranging mind hath brought, 
*1 hat now beyond myself 1 will nut go ; 
Myself am centre of my circling thought. 

Only myself 1 study, learn, and know. 

1 kiiow^ my Body’s of so frail a kind, 

As force without, fev ers M'ithin can kill : 

I ^ll w the heavenly nature of mv mind, 

But 'tis corrupted’ both in wdt and will : 

1 know my Soul hath power to know all things, 
Y et iti she blind and ignorant in all : 

I know I’m one of nature’s little kings, 
y et to the lea^ and vilest things am thrall : 

I know my life’s a pain, and but a span ; 

1 know my scnsi is mock’d in ev’ry thing ; 
And to conclude, I know myself a man, 

Wlrch is a proud, and yet a w'retched thing. 


The lights of heav’n (which are the world’s fair 
eyes) 

Look down into the world, the world to see ; 
And as they turn or wander in the skies, 

Survey all things that on this centre be. 

And yet the lights which in my tow'’r do shine. 
Mine eyes, which view all objects nigh and 
far. 

Look not into this little world of mine. 

Nor see my face, wherein they fixed are. 

Since Nature fails us in no needful thing, 

Why want 1 means my inward self to see ? 
.Which sight the knowledge of myself might 
bring, 

Which to true wisdom is the first degree. 

M 2 


That Pow'r, which gave me eyes the world to 
view. 

To view myself, infus'd an inward light. 
Whereby my Soul, as by a mirror true. 

Of her own form may take a perfect sight. 

But as the sharpest eye discerneth nought. 
Except the sun-beams in the air do shine ; 

So the best Soul, with her reflecting thought. 
Sees not herself without some light divine. 

O light, which mak’st the light, which makes 
the day ! 

Which set’st the eye without, and mind within. 
Lighten my spirit with one clear heavenly ray. 
Which now to view itself doth first begin. 

For her true form how can my spark discern. 
Which, dim by nature, art did never clear 
When the great wits, of whom all skill we learn. 
Are ignorant both of what she is, and where. 

One thinks the Soul is air ; another fire ; 

Aiiotlier blood, diffus’d about the heart ; 
Another saith, the elements conspire. 

And to her essence each doth give a part. 

Musicians think our souls are harmonies ; 

Phi'sicians hold that they complexions be ; 
Epicures make them swarms of atomies. 

Which do by chance into our bodies flee. 

Some think one gen’ral Soul fills every brain. 

As the bright sun sheds light in every star ; 
And others think the name of Soul is vain. 

And that we only well-mixt bodies are. 

In judgment of her substance thus they vary ; 

And thus they vary in judgment of her seat; 
For some her chair up to the brain do carry. 
Some thrust it down into the stomach’s heat. 

Some place it in the root of life, the heart ; 

Some in the river, fountain of the veins; 

Some say, she’s all in all, and all in ev’fy part ; 
Some say, she’s not contain’d, but all contains. 

Thus these great clerks their little wisdom shew. 
While with their doctrines they at hazard 
play ; 

Tossing their light opinions to and fro. 

To mock the lewd, as learn’d in this as they. 

For no craz'd brain could ever yet propound. 
Touching the Soul, so vain and fond a thought ; 
But some among these masters have been found ; 
Which in their schools the self-same thing 
have taught. 

* * * * * * * * 

She is a substance, and a real thing, 

Which hath itself an actual working might. 
Which neither from the senses power doth 
spring. 

Nor from the Body's humours temper’d right. 
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She is a vine^ which doth no propping need. 

To make her spread herself, or spring upright; 
She is a star, whose beams do not proceed 
From any sun, but from a native light. 

For when she sorts things present with things 
past. 

And thereby things to come doth oft foresee ; 
^Vlien she doth doubt at first, and choose at last. 
These acts her own, without her body be. 

When of the dew, which th' eye and ear do take, 
From flow'rs abroad, and bring into the brain. 
She doth within both wax and honey make : 
This work is hers, this is her proper pain. 

I^Tien she from sundry acts, one skiU doth draw ; 

Gathering from divers fights one art of war ; 
From many cases, like one rule of law ; 

These her collections, not the senses are. 

When in th’ effects she doth the causes know ; 
And seeing the stream, thinks where the spring 
doth rise ; 

And seeing the branch, conceives the root below : 
These things she views without the Body’s eyes. 

When she, without a Pegasus, doth fly [West; 

Swifter than lightning’s fire from East to 
About the centre, and above the sky, 

She travels then, although the body rest. 

When all her works she formeth first within. 
Proportions them, and sees their perfect end; 
Ere she in act doth any part begin, 

What instruments doth then the Body lend ? 

When without hands she doth thus castles 
build, 

Sees without eyes, and without feet doth run ; 
When she digests the world, yet is not fill’d ; 

By her own pow’rs these miracles are done. 

When she defines, argues, divides, compounds. 
Considers virtue, vice, and general things ; 
And marrying divers principles and grounds. 

Out of their match a true conclusion brings. 

These actions in her closet, all alone, 

(Retir’d within herself) she doth fulfil ; 

Use of her Body’s organs she hath none. 

When she doth use the pow’rs of wit and will. 


Are they not senseless then, that think the Soul 
Nougjit but a fine perfection of the Sense, 

Or of the forms which fancy doth enroll ; 

A quick resulting, and a consequence ? 

What is it then that doth the Sense accuse. 
Both of false judgment, and fond appetites ? 
What makes us do what sense doth most refuse, 
M'hich oft in torment of the Sense delights.^ 

Sense thinks the planets spheres not much asun- 
der: 

IVhat tells us then their distance is so far? 
Sense thinks the lightning born before the 
thunder : 

Whut tells us then they both together are ? 

When men seem crows far off upon a tow’r. 
Sense saith, they’re crows : What makes us 
think them men? 

When we in agues think all sweet things sour, 
What makes us know our tongue’s false judg. 
ment then ? 

What pow’r w'as that, whereby Medea saw, 

And well approv’d, and prais’d the better 
course ; 

When her rebellious Sense did so withdraw 
Her feeble pow ’rs, that she ])ursu’d the worse ? 

Did Sense persuade Ulysses not to hear [plea^e» 
The mermaid’s sontrs which so his men did 
That they were all persuaded, through the ear, 
To quit the ship and leap into the seas? 

Could any pow’r of Sense the Roman move, 

To burn his own right-hand with courage 
stout ? 

Could Sense make Marius sit unbound, and prove 
The cruel lancing of the knotty gout? 

Doubtless, in man there is a nature found, 

Beside the Senses, and above them far; 
Though most men being in sensual pleasures 
drown’d, 

It seems their Souls but in their Senses are.*’ 

If we had nought but Sense, then only they 
Should have found minds, which have their 
senses found : 

But Wisdom grows, when Senses do decay ; 

And folly most in quickest Sense is found. 


Yet in the Body’s prison so she lies, 

As through the Body’s windows she must look. 
Her divers powers of sense to exercise, [book. 
By gathering notes out of the world’s great 

Nor can herself disc^ourse or judge of aught. 
But what the sense collects, and home doth 
bring; 

And yet the pow’rs of her discoursing thought. 
From these collections is a diverse thing. 


If we had nought hut Sense, each living wight, 
Which we call brute, would be more warp 
than we ; 

As having Sense’s apprehensive might. 

In a more clear and excellent degree. 
******** 
Were she a Body, how could she remain 
Within this Body, which is less than she? 

Or how could she the world’s great shape con- 
tain. 

And in our narrow breasts contained be ? 
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All Bodies are confin’d i^thin some place. 

But she all place within herself confines : 

All Bodies have Uieir measure and their space ; 
But who can draw the Soul’s dimensive lines ? 

No Body can at once two forms admit. 

Except the one the other do deface ; 

But in the Soul ten thousand forms do sit, 

And none intrudes into her neighbour’s place. 

All Bodies are with other Bodies fill’d. 

But she receives both heav’n and earth to- 
gether : 

Nor are their forms by rash encounter spill’d. 
For there they stand, and neither toucheth 
either. 

Nor can her wide embracemcnts filled be ; 

For they that most and greatest things em- 
brace. 

Enlarge thereby their mind’s capacity. 

As streams enlarg’d, enlarge the channel’s 
space. 

All tilings receiv’d, do such proportion take, 

As those things have, wherein they are re- 
ceiv’d: 

•So little glasses little faces make. 

And narrow webs on narrow frames are 
weav’d. 

'rheii what vast Body must we make the mind, 
Wherein are men, beasts, trees, towns, seas, 
ar l lands; 

And yt t each thing a proper place doth find. 

An ! each thing in the true proportiou stands ? 

Oouhtless, this could not be, but that ahe 
turns 

bodies to Spirits, by sublimation strange ; 

As fire converts to fire the things it burns ; 

As we our meats into our nature change. 

From their gross matter she abstracts the forms, 
And draws a kind of quintessence from things ; 
B'hich to tier proper nature she transforms, j 
To bear them light on her celestial wings, 
******** 

Her only end is never-ending bliss ; 

Which is, the eternal face of God to see ; 
Who, last of ends, and first of causes, is ; 

And to do this, she must eternal be. | 

How senseless then, and dead a Soul hath he. 
Which thinks his Soul doth with his body 
die ; ^ 

Oi thinks not so, but so would have it be. 

That he might sin with more security ? 

For though these light and vicious persons say. 
Our soul is but a smoke, or airy blast. 

Which, during life, doth in our nostrils play. 
And when we die^ doth turn to wind at last: 


Although they say, come ' let us eat and drink ; 

Our life is but a spark, which quickly dies ; . 
Though thus they say, they know not what to 
think ; 

But in their minds ten thousand doubts arise. 

Therefore no hereticks desire to spread 
Their light opinions, like these epicures ; 

For so their stagg’ring thouirhts are comforted. 
And other men’s assent their doubt assures. 

Yet though these men against their conscience 
strive. 

There are some sparkles in their flinty breasts. 
Which cannot be extinct, but still revive ; 

That though they would, they cannot quite 
be beasts. 

But whoso makes a mirror of his mind. 

And doth with patience view himself therein. 
His Soul’s eternity shall clearly find. 

Though th’ other beauties be defac’d with sin. 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

Bam 1563.— Died 1631. 

THE NYMPHIDIA. 

Old Chaucer doth of Topas tell. 

Mad Rablais of Pantagruel, 

A later third of Dowsabel, 

W'ith such poor trifles playing : 

Others the like have labour’d at,* 

Some of this thing, and some of that. 

And many of they know not what. 

But that they must be saying. 

Another sort there he, that will 
Be talking of the Fairies still. 

Nor never can they have their fill, 

As they were wedded to them : 

No tales of them their thirst can slake. 

So much delight therein they take. 

And some strange things they fain would make. 
Knew they the way to do them. 

Then since no muse hath been so bold. 

Or of the later, or the old. 

Those elvish secrets to unfold. 

Which lie from others reading ; 

My active muse to light shall bring 
The court of that proud Fairy King, 

And tell there of the revelling : 

Jove prosper my pritceeding. 

And thou Nymphidia, gentle Fay, 

Which meeting me upon the way. 

These secrets didst to me bewray. 

Which now I am in telling : 

My pretty light fantastic maid, 

1 here invoke to thee my aid. 

That 1 may speak what thou hast said, 

In numbers smoothly swelling. 
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This palace standeth in the air^ 

By necromancy placed there^ 

That it no tempests needs to fear, 

Which way soe’er it blow it : 

And somewhat southward tow'rd the noon. 
Whence lies a way up to the moon. 

And thence the Fairy can as soon 
Pass to the eailh below it. 

The walls of spiders* legs are made. 

Well morticed and finely laid. 

He was the master of his trade. 

It curiously that builded : 

The windows of the eyes of cats. 

And for the roof, instead of slats. 

Is cover d with the skins of bats. 

With moonshine that are gilded. 

Hence Oberon, him sport to make, 

i Their rest when weary mortals take, 

Lnd none but only Fairies wake) 
Descendeth for his pleasure : 

And Mab, his merry Queen, by night 
Bestrides young folks that lie upright, 

(In elder times the Mare that hight) 

Which plagues them out of measure. 

Hence shadows' seeming idle shapes. 

Of little frisking elves and apes, 

To earth do make their wanton scapes. 

As hope of pastime hastes them : 
Which maids think on the hearth they see. 
When fires well-near consumed be, 

There dancing hayes by two and three, 

Just as their fancy casts them. 

These make our girls their slutt'ry rue. 

By pinching tliem both black and blue. 

And put a penny in their shoe. 

The house for cleanly sweeping: 

And in their courses make that round. 

In meadows and in marshes found, 

Of them so call'd the Fairy ground. 

Of which they have the keeping. 

These, when a child haps to be got, 

Which after proves an idiot, 

AVheii folk perceive it thriveth not, 

The fault therein to smother : 

Some silly doating brainless calf, 

That understands things by the half. 

Say, that the Fairy. left this aulf. 

And took away the other. 

But listen, and I shall you tell 
A chance in Fairy that befel. 

Which certainly may please some well. 

In love and arms delighting : 

Of Oberon, that jealous grew 
Of one of his own Fairy crew, 

Too well (he fear'd) his Queen that knew. 
His love but ill requiting. 


Pigwiggen was this Fairy Knight, 

One wond'rous gracious in the sight 
Of fair Queen Mab, which day and night 
He amorously observed: 

Which made King Oberon suspect 
His service took too good effect. 

His sauciness and often checkt, 

And could have wish'd him starved. 

Pigwiggen gladly would commend 
Some token to Queen Mab to send, 

If sea or land him aught could lend, 

AFere worthy of her wearing : 

At length this lover doth devise, 

A bracelet made of emmets* eyes, 

A thing he thought that she would prize. 

No whit her state impairing. 

And to the Queen a letter writes, 

AVhich he most curiously indites. 

Conjuring her by all the rites 

Of love, she would be pleased 
To meet him her true servant, where 
They might without sns]>ect or fear 
Themselves to one another clear, 

And have their poor hearts eased. 

At midnight the appointed hour. 

And for the Queen a fitting bow’r, 

. (Quoth he) is that fair cowslip flow'r, 

I On Pliprut-hill tJiat groweth : 

j In all your train there’s not a Fay, 

! That ever went to gather May, 

' But she hath made it in her wa5% 
j The tallest there that groweth," 

I 

I 

] AA'hen by Tom Thumb a Fairy page 
i He sent it, and doth him engage, 
j By promise of a mighty wage, 

! ’ It secretly to carry : 

AVhicli dfuie, the Queen her maids doth call. 
And bids tbeni to be ready all. 

She would g(» see her summer hall, 

She could no longer tarry. 

Her chariot ready strait is made, 

Each thing therein is fitting laid. 

That she by nothing might be stay’d. 

For naught must her be letting : 

Four nimble gnats the horses were, 

Their harnesses of gossamere. 

Fly Cranion, her charioteer. 

Upon the coach-box getting. 

Her chariot of a snail's fine fibell. 

Which for the colours did excell ; 

The fair Queen Mab becoming well. 

So lively was the limning: 

The seat the soft wool of the bee. 

The cover (gallantly to see) 

The wing of apy'd butterfiee, 

I trow, Twas simple trimming. 
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The wheels compos'd of crickets' bones^ 

And daintily made for the nonce. 

For fear of rattling on the stones. 

With thistle-down they shod it : 

For all her maidens much did fear. 

If Oberon had chanc'd to hear. 

That Mab his Queen should have been there. 
He would not have abode it. 

She mounts her chariot with a trice. 

Nor would she stay for no advice. 

Until her maids, that were so nice. 

To wait on her were fitted, 

But ran herself away alone ; 

Wiich when they heard, there was not one 
But hjisted after to be gone. 

As she had been diswitted. 

Hop, and Mop, and Drap so clear, 

Pip, and Trip, and Skip, that were 
1\» Mab their sovereign dear, 

Her special maids of honour ; 

Fib, and 'fib, and Pirick, and Pin, 

Tick, and Quick, and Jill, and Jin, 

'J’it, and Nit, and M ap, and AVin, 

The train that wait upon her. 

*^^}>on a grashopper tliey got, 
jvrid wliat \ 'ith amble and with trot, 

F(u* hedge nor ditch they spared not. 

Hut after her they hie them, 

A cobweb over them they throw, 
sr 1 the wind if it should blow 
Themselves they wisely could bestow. 

Lest any should espy them. 

Put let us leave Queen Mab a while, 

'J'h rough many a gate, o’er many a stile, 

'J'hat now' had gotten by this wile. 

Her dear Pigwiggeri kissing ; 

And tell how Oberon doth fare, 

VV'ho grew as mad as any hare. 

When he had sought each place with care, 

A ltd found his Queen was missing. 

By griesly Pluto lie doth swear, 

He rent his clothes, and tore his hair. 

And as he runneth here and there. 

An acorn-cup he getteth ; 

Which soon he taketh by the stalk, 

About his head he lets it walk, 

Nordotii he any creature baulk. 

But lays on all he meeteth. 

The Tuscan poet doth advance 
The frantic Paladine of France, 

And those more ancient do iiihance 
Alcides in his fury. 

And others Ajax Telamon; 

But to this time there hath been none 
So Bedlam as our Oberon, 

Of which 1 dare assure ye. 


And first encount’ring with a wasp. 

He in his arms the fly doth clasp. 

As though his breath he forth would grasp. 
Him for Pigwiggen taking : 

' Where is my wife, thou rogue? (quoth he) 
Pigwiggen, she is come to thee; 

Restore her, or thou dy'st by me.* 

Whereat the poor wasp quaking. 

Cries, Oberon, great Fairy King, 

Content thee, I am no such thing ; 

1 am a wasp, behold my sting I” 

At which the Fairy started. 

AA^hen soon away the wasp doth go. 

Poor wretch was never frighted so. 

He thought his wings were much too slow, 
O’erjoy’d they so were parted. 

lie next upon a glow-worm light, 

(A’^eu must suppose it now was night) 

Which, for her hinder part was bright, 

He took to be a devil ; 

And furiously doth her assail 
For carrying fire in her tail ; 

He thrash’d her rough coat with his flail. 

The mad King fear’d no evil. 

^ Oh ! (quoth the glow-worm) hold thy hand, 
Thou puissant King of Fairy land. 

Thy mighty strokes who may withstand ? 

Hold, or of life despair 1/ 

Together then herself doth roll, 

Anti tumbling down into a hole. 

She seem'd as black as any coal, 

AA'hich vext away the Fairy. 

From thence he ran into a hive. 

Amongst the bees he letteth drive. 

And down their combs begins to rive. 

All likely to have spoiled: 

AA’^hich with their wax his face besmear’d. 

And with their honey daub’d his beard ; 

It would have made a man affear’d. 

To see how he was moiled. 

A new adventure him betides : 

Hemet an ant w'hich he bestrides. 

And post thereon away he rides. 

Which with his haste doth stumble. 
And came full over on her snout. 

Her heels so threw’ the dirt about. 

For she by no means could get out. 

But over him doth tumble. 

And being in this piteous case. 

And all beflurried head and face. 

On runs he in this wildgoose chase. 

As here and there he rambles, 

Half blind, against a mole-hill hit. 

And for a mountain taking it, 

I For all he was out of his wit. 

Yet to the top he scrambles. 
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And being gotten to the top> 

Yet there himself he could not stop^ 

But down on th' other side doth chop^ 

And to the foot came rumbling : 

So that the grubs therein that bred^ 
Hearing such turmoil over head^ 

Thought surely they had all been dead^ 

So fearful was the jumbling. • 

And falling down into a lake, 

M’^hich him up to the neck doth take, 

His fury it doth somewhat slake, 
fte calleth for a ferry ; 

Tl^here you may some recovery note, 

WTiat w*as his club he made hi’s boat, 

And in his oaken cup doth float, 

As safe as in a wherry. 

Men talk of the adventures strange 
Of Don Quishot, and of their change. 
Through which he armed oft did range. 

Of Sancha Pancha*s travel : 

But should a man tell every thing 
Done by this frantic Fairy King, 

And them in lofty numbers sing. 

It well his wits might gravel. 

Scarce set on shore, hut therewithal 
He meeteth Puck, which most men call 
Hobgoblin, and on him doth fall 

M'itli words from phrenzy spoken : 

* Hob, hoh, quoth Hob, (iod save thy grace. 
Who drest thee in this piteous case ? 

He thus that spoil 'd my so v reign's face, 

1 would his iiecli were broken.* 

This Puck seems but a dreaming dolt, 

Still walking like a ragged colt, 

And oft out of a bush doth bolt. 

Of purpose to deceive us ; 

And leading us^ makes us to stray 
Long winters nights out of the way. 

And when we stick in mire and clay. 

He doth with laughter leave us. 

' Dear Puck, quoth he, my wife is gone; 

As e'er thou lov’st King Oberon, 

Let every thing but this alone. 

With vengeance and pursue her : 
Bring her to me, alive or dead ; 

Or that vile thief Pigwiggen’s head ; 

That villain hath deAPd my bed. 

He to this folly tirew her.* 

Quoth Puck, My liege. I’ll never lin. 

But I will thorough thick and thin, 

Lntil at length I bring her in. 

My dearest lord, ne’er doubt it.” 
Thorough brake, thorough brier. 

Thorough muck, thorough mire. 

Thorough water, thorough fire, 

And thus goes Puck about it. 


This thing Nymj^idia overheard. 

That on tMs mad king had a guard. 

Not doubting of a great rew'ard, 

For first this bus'ness broaching : 

And through the air away doth go 
Swift as an arrow from the bow. 

To let her sovereign Mab to know 
W'hat pei'il was approaching. 

The queen, bound with love’s pow’rful charm. 
Sate w'ith Pigwiggen arm in arm ; 

Her meny maids, that thought no harm. 
About the room w'ere skipping : 

A humble bee their minstrel, play’d 
Hpon his hautbois, ev’ry maid 
Fit for this revel was array’d, 

The hornpipe neatly tripping. 

j In corner Xymphidia, and doth cry, 
j ^ My sovereign, for your safety fly, 

I For there is danger but too nigh, 
j 1 posted to forewarn you : 

I The king hath sent llobgohliii out, 

, To seek yon all the fields about, 
j And of your safety you may doubt, 
j If he hut once discern you.’ 

I When like an uproar in a town, 

' Before them every thing went down ; 

I Some tore a riiiT, and some a gown, 

: ’(iainst one another justling: 

They flew about like chaff i' th’ wind ; 

Fur haste some left tlieir masks behind. 

Some could not stay their gloves to find : 
There never was such bustling. 

Forth ran they by a secret way. 

Into a brake that near them lay. 

Vet much they doubted there to stay. 

Lest Hob should hap to find them: 

He had a sharp and piercing sight. 

All one to him the day and night. 

And therefore were resolv’d by flight 
I To leave this place behind them* 

! At length one chanc’d to find a nut, 

I In th’ end of which a hole was cut. 

Which lay upon a hazel root. 

There scatter’d by a squirrel. 

Which out the kernel gotten had : 

VYhen quoth this Fay, ^ Dear queen, be glad. 
Let Oberon be ne'er so mad, 

1*11 set you safe from peril. 

Come all into this nut, (quoth she) 

Come closely in, be rul'd by me^ 

Each one may here a chuser be. 

For room ye need not wrestle. 

Nor need ye be together heapt/ 

So one by one therein they crept, 

I And lying down, they soundly slept, 

I And safe as in a cnstlcu 
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Nymphidic'i, that this while doth watch. 
Perceiv'd if Piick the queen should catch. 
That he would be her over-match, 

Of which she well bethought her ; 
Found it must be some powerful charm. 
The queen against him that must arm, 

Or surely he would do her harm. 

For throughly he had sought her. 

And listening if she aught could hear, 

1'hat her might hinder, or might fear ; 
But hnding still the coast was clear. 

Nor creature had descry’d her; 
Each circumstance and having scarin'd, 
She came thereby to understand, 

I’uck would be with them out of hand. 
When to her charms she hy'd her. 

And first her fern-seed doth bestow, 

'J'he kernel of the missletoe ; 

And here and there as Puck should go. 
With terror to affright him. 

She night-sliude strews to work him ill. 
Therewith her vervain and her dill. 

That hind’reth witches of their w'ill. 

Of imr]K)se to despight him. 

Then spi inkles she the juice of rue, 

1 hat grow'oth underneath the yew, 

M’ith nine drops of the midnight dew. 
From lunary distilling; 

The niolewarp's brain niixt therewithal. 
And With the same the pismire's gall . 

For she in nothing short w’ould fall. 

The Fairy was so willing. 

Then thrice under a brier doth creep, 
AVliich at both ends was rooted deep, 

Ati'J r)\ er it three times she leapt. 

Her magic much availing ; 

'J'hen on Proserpina doth call, 

And so upon her spell doth fall, 

Which her; to you repeat I shall. 

Not in one tittle failing. 

‘ By the croaking of the frog ; 

By the howding of the dog ; 

By the crying of the hog 

Against the storm arising ; 

By the evening curfew-bell ; 

By the doleful dying knell ; 

0 let this my direful spell. 

Hob, hinder thy surprising. 

‘ By the mandrake'^ dreadful groans; 

By the Lubrican's sad moans ; 

By the noise of dead men's bones 
In charnel-houses rattling ; 

By the hissing of the snake. 

The rustling of the fire-drake, 

1 charge thee this place forsake. 

Nor of Queen Mab be prattling. 


^ By the whirlwind's hollow sound. 

By the thunder’s dreadful stound. 

Yells of spirits under ground, 

I charge thee not to fear us : 

By the screecli-owd’s dismal note. 

By the black night-raven's throat, 

1 charge thee, Hob, to tear thy coat 

With thorns, if thou come near us.' 

Her spell thus spoke, she slept aside. 

And in a chink herself doth hide, 

To see thereof what would betide. 

For she doth only mind him ; 

AYhen presently she Puck espies. 

And well she markt his gloating eyes, 

How under every leaf he pries. 

In seeking still to hud them. 

But once the circle got within, 

The charms to work do straight begin, 
And he was caught as in a gin ; 

For as he thus was busy, 
j A pain he in his head-piece feels, 

I Against a stubbed tree he reels, 

; And up w^uit poor n(»bgoblin's heels: 
j Alas ! his brain w'as dizzy. 

j At length upon his feet he gets, 

Hobgoblin fumes, Hobgol)liri frets. 

And as again he forward sets. 

And through the bushes scramble.s, 
A stump doth trip him in his pace, 

Dow'fi comes poor Hob upon his face, 

And lamentably tore his case 

Amongst the briers and brambles. 

* Plague upon Queen Mab (quoth he) 

And all her maids, where'er they be ; 

I think the devil guided me, 

! To seek her, so provoked.' 

I When stumbling at a piece of wood, 

I He fell into a ditch of mud, 

, AVhere to the very chin he stood, 

' In danger to be clioaked. 

Now worse than e'er he was before, 

' Poor Puck dotli yell, poor Puck doth roar. 
That w^ak’d Queen Mab, who doubted sore 
Son*e treason liad been wTought her : 
. Until Nyinphidiatold the Queen 
AViiat she had done, what she had seen, 
j Who tl.eii had well-near crack'd her spleen 
With very extreme laughter. 

But leave we Hob to clamber out. 

Queen Mab and all her Fairy rout. 

And come again to have a bout 

With Oberon yet madding: 

And with Pigwiggen now distrought. 

Who much was troubled in his thought. 
That he so long the queen had sought^ 

And through the fields was gad^ng. 
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And as he runs^ he still doth cry, 

^ Kittfr Oberon, I thee defy^ 

And dare thee here in arms to trj". 

For my dear lady's honour ; 

For that she is a queen ri^ht ^ood. 

In whose defence I'll shed my blood. 

And that thou in this jealous mood 
Hast laid this slander on her/ 

And quickly arms him for the field, 

A little cockle-shell his shield. 

Which he could very bravely wield, 

Y et could it not be pierced : 

His spear a bent both stilf and strong. 

And well near of two inches long : 

The pile was of a horse-fly's tongue. 

Whose sharpness naught reversed. 

And puts him on a coat of mail. 

Which was of a fish's scale. 

That when his foe sliould him assail. 

No point should be prevailing. 

His rapier was a hornet’s sting, 

It was a very dangerous thing ; 

For if he chanc’d to hurt the king, 

It w'ould be long in healing. 

His helmet was a beetle's head, 

Most horrible and full of dread. 

That able was to strike one dead, 

Yet it did well become him; 

And for a plume, a horse’s hair. 

Which being tossed by the air. 

Had force to strike his foe with fear. 

And turn his weapon from him. 

Himself he on an earwig set. 

Yet scarce he on his back could get. 

So oft and high he did curvet. 

E'er he himself could settle ; 

He made him turn, and stop, and bound. 
To gallop, and to trot the round. 

He scarce could stand on any ground, 

He was so full of mettle. 

When soon he met with Tomalin, 

One that a valiant knight had been. 

And to great Oheron of kin : 

Quoth he, ^ Thou manly Fairy, 

'Tell Oheron I come prepar’d, 

' Then bid him stand upon his guard ; 

' This hand his has^sness shall reward, 

‘ Let him be ne’er so wary. 

' Say to him thus. That I defy 
' His slanders and his infamy, 

' And as a mortal enemy 

‘ Do publicly proclaim him : 

' Withal, that if 1 had mine own, 

' He should not wear the Fairy crown, 

' But with a vengeance should come down ; 
f mr we a king should name him/ 


This Tomalin could not abide, 

To hear his sovereign vilify'd ; 

But to the Fairy court him hy'd. 

Full furiously he posted. 

With ev’ry thing Pigwiggen said ; 

How title to the crown he laid. 

And in ivhat arms he was array'd. 

And how himself he boasted. 

'Twixt head and foot, from point to point, 

He told the arming of each joint, 

In every piece how neat and quaint; 

For Tomalin could do it : 

How fair he sat, how sure he rid ; 

As of the courser he bestrid, 

I How manag’d, and how well he did. 

I The king, which listen’d to it. 

Quoth he, 'Go, Tomalin, with speed. 

Provide me arms, provide my steed. 

And every thing that I shall need. 

By thee I will be guided : 

To strait account call thou thy wit. 

See there he wanting not a whit, 

In ev’ry thing see thou me fit. 

Just as my foe’s provided/ 

Soon flew this news through Fairy-land, 

Which gave Queen Mab to understand 
I'he combat that was then in hand 

Betwixt those men so mighty: 
greatly she began to rue. 

Perceiving that all Fairy knew. 

The first occasicm from her grew, 

Of these affairs go weighty. 

Wherefore attended with her maids. 

Through fogs, and mists, and damps she wades, 
To Proserpine the Queen of shades. 

To treat, that it would please her 
The cause into lier hands to take, 

Fur ancient love and friendship’s sake. 

And soon thereof an end to make. 

Which of much care would ease her. 

A while there let we Mab alone. 

And come we to King Oberon, 

Who arm’d to meet his foe is gone. 

For proud Pigwiggen crying : 

Who sought the Fairy King as fast. 

And had so well his journies cast. 

That he arrived at the last. 

His puissant foe espying. 

Stout^Tomalin came with the King, 

Tom Thumb doth on Pigwiggen bring. 

That perfect were in ev’ry thing 
To single fights belonging : 

And therefore they themselves engage, 

’1 o see them exercise their rage. 

With fair and comely equipage. 

Not one the other wronging. 
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So like in arms these champioas were. 

As they had been a very pair. 

So that a man would almost swear 
That either had been either : 

Their furious steeds began to neigh. 

That they were heard a mighty way : 
Their staves upon their rests they lay ; 

Yet e'er they flew together. 

Their seconds minister an oath. 

Which was indifferent to them both. 

That on their knightly faith and troth. 

No magic them supplied ; 

And sought them that they had no charms. 
Wherewith to work each other's liarms. 
But came with simple open arms. 

To have their causes tried. 


And suddenly unties the poke. 

Which out of it sent such a smoke. 

As ready was them all to choke. 

So grievous was the pother: 

So that the knights each other lost. 

And stood as still as any post, 

Tom Thumb nor Tomalin could boast 
Tliemselves of any other. 

But when the mist 'gan somewhat cease, 
Proserpina commandeth peace. 

And that a while they should release 
Each other of their peril : 

‘ Which here (quoth she) 1 do proclaim 
‘ 'J'o all, ill dreadful Pluto's name, 

^ That as ye will eschew his blame, 

‘ Y bu let me hear the quarrel. 


Together furiously tJiey ran. 

That to the ground came horse and man; 

I'he blood out of their helmets span, 

So sharp were tJieir encounters: 

And though tiiey to the earth w'ere thrown. 
Yet quickly they regain’d their own ; 

Such nimhieness w'as never shewn, 

Tliey were two gallant numiiters. 

When in a second course again, 

i'hey forward came with might and main. 

Vet wh’ch had better of the twain, 

'J'he seconds could not judge yet; 
Their shields were into pieces cleft, 

Thei' h linets from their heads w er reft. 

And to defend them nothing left, 

'J'hese ohampioub would not budge yet. 


* But here yourselves you must engage, 

‘ iSoniewhat to cool your spleenish rage, 

^ Vour grievous thirst and to assuage, 

^ That flrst you drink this liquor ; 

^ Which shall your understandings clear, 

‘ As plainly shall to you appear, 

^ Those things from me that you shall bear, 
* Conceiving much the quicker.' 

I 

{ 

This Lethe water, you must know. 

The memory destroy eth so. 

That of our weal, or of our woe. 

It all remembrance blotted. 

Of it nor can you ever think ; 

> For they no sooner took this drink, 

I But nought into their brains could sink, 

I Of what had them besotted. 


Away ^roiii theniPtheir staves they threw. 
Their cruel swords they quickly drew' 
And fleshly they the light renew'. 

They every stroke redoubled : 
Which made ProBerj>inii take heed. 

And make to them the greater speed. 

For fear lest they too much should bleed, 
M iiich woiid'rously her troubled. 


King Oberon forgotten had. 

That he for jealousy ran mad ; 

But of his queen w'as w'oiid'rous glad. 

And ask’d liow' they came thither. 
Pigwiggeri likewise doth forget, 

That the Queen Mah had ever met, 

Or that thej" were so hard beset. 

When they were found together. 


When to th’ infernal Styx she goes. 

She takes the fogs from thence that rose. 
And in a bag doth them enclose, 

^ When well she had them blended : 
She hiei- her then to Lethe spring, 

A bottle and thereof doth bring, 

Wherew .th she meant to w'ork the thing 
Which only she intended. 

Now Proserpine with Mab is gone 
Unto the place where Oberon 
And proud Pigwiggen, one to one. 

Both to be ^ain were likely : 

And there themselves they closely hide 
Because they would not be espy’d ; ^ 

For Proserpine meant to decide 
The matter very quickly. 

N 2 


Nor either of ’em both had thought, 

That e’er they had each other sought. 
Much lesa that tliey a combat fought. 

But such a dream were loathing. 
Tom Thumb had got a little sup. 

And Tomalin scarce kiss’d the cup. 

Yet hud their brains so sure lockt up. 
That they remember’d nothing. 

Queen Mab and her light maids the while 
Amongst themselves do closely smile. 

To see the king caught with this wile. 
With one another jesting ; 

And to the Fairy court they went. 

With mickle joy and merriment, 

Which thing was done with good intent ; 
And thus 1 left them feasting. 
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rOIA'-OIiBlON. 

TEstract ft'om the 36th Song,'] 

But, Muse, return at last, attend theprincel}' 
7’rent, 

Who straining* on in state, the north’s impetious 
flood, 

The third of England call'd, with many a dainty 
M ood, 

Being crown’d to Burton comes, to Need wood 
where she shows 

Herself in all her pomp ; and as from thence she 
flows. 

She takes into her train rich Dove, and Darwin 
clear, 

Darwin, whose font and fall are both in Derby- 
shire ; 

And of those thirty floods, that wait the Trent 
upon. 

Doth stand without compare, the very paragon. 
Thus wand’ring at her will, as uncontroul’d 
she ranges, 

Her often varying form, as variously and changes. 

First Erwash," and then Lyne, sweet Sherwood 
sends her in ; 

Then looking wide, atone that newly wak’dhad 
been, 

Saluted from the north, w ith Nottingham’s proud 
height. 

So strongly turpris’d, and taken with the sight. 

That she from running wild, but hardly can re- 
frfrin, 

To view in how great state, as she along doth 
strain. 

That brave exalted seat, beholdeth her in pride, 

As how' the large-spread meads upon the other 
side, 

All flouri^'hing in flowers, and rich embroideries 
dress’d, 

in wliich ^he sees herself above her neighbours 
bless'd. 

As wrap’d with the delights, that her this pro- 
spect brings. 

In her peculiar praise, lo, thus the river sings: 
What should 1 care at all, from what my 
name 1 take. 

That thirty doth Import, that thirty rivers make; 

My greatiless what it ih, or thirty abbeys great, 

That on my fruitful hanks, times formerly did 
seat: 

Or thirty kinds of fish that in my streams do 

rp’e. 

To me this name of Trent did from that number 
give. 

UTiat reck I ? let great Thames, since by his 
fortune he 

Is sovereign of us all that here in Britain be ; 

From Isis, and old Tame, his pedigree derive: 

And for the second place, proud Severn that 
doth strive. 

Fetch her descent from Wales, from that proud 
mountain sprung, 

Plinillimon, whose praise is frequent” them among, 

And of ttot princely maid, whose name she boasts 
to bear. 


Bright Sabrin, whom she holds as her undoubted 
heir. 

Let these imperious floods draw down their long 
descent 

From those so famous stocks, and only say of 
Trent, 

That Mooreland’s barren earth me first to light 
did bring. 

Which though she he but brow n, my clear com- 
jplexion’d spring 

Gain d with the nymphs such grace, that when 
I first did rise. 

The Naiades on my brim, danc’d w'aiiton hyda- 
gies. 

And on her spacious breast, (with heaths that 
doth abound) 

Encircled my fair fount with many a lusty round ; 

And of the British fioods, though hut the third 
I he, 

Vet Thames and Severn both in this come short 
of me. 

For that I am the mere of England, that divides 

The north part from the south, on my so either 
sides, 

That reckoning how* these tracts in compass he 
extent. 

Men bound them on the north, or on the south 
of Trent ; 

Their banks are barren sands, if hut compar’d 
with mine, 

I’hrough my j>respicuous breast, the ]»early 
Peebles shine : 

1 throw' my crystal arms along the flow’ry valleys. 

tVhich l}ing sleek and smooth a.'* any garden- 
alleys, 

Do give me leave to play, whilst they do court 
my stream, 

And crown my winding hanlo» witli many a/i 
anadem : 

My silver-scaled skulls about my streams do 
sweep. 

Now in the shallow fords, now in the falling ilpe]»: 

So that of every kind, the new sj)awn’d nuruer- 
ous fry 

Seem in me as the sands that on my shore do 
lie. 

The barbell, than which fish a braver doth not 
swim, 

Nor greater for the ford within my spacious 
brim, 

Nor (newly taken) more the curious taste doth 
please ; 

The greling, wln>se great spawn is big as any 
pease ; 

The pearch with pricking fins, against the pike 
prepar’d. 

As natuiehad thereon bestow’d this stronger 
guard. 

His daintiness to keep, (each curious palate's 
proof) 

From his vile ravenous foe : next him I name the 
rufle. 

His very near ally, and both for scale and fin. 

In taste, and for His bait (indeed) his next of kin, 
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The pretty slender dare, of many call'd the dace^ | For carp, the tench^ and breame^ my other store 
Within my liquid glass, when rhoebus looks his i among, 

face, j To lakes and standing pools, that chiefly dobe- 

Oft swiftly as he swims, his silver belly shows, ! long. 

But with such nimble slight, that e'er ye can j Here scouring in my fords, feed in my waters 
disclose ; clear, 

His shape, out of your sight like lightning he j Are muddy fish in ponds to that which they are 
is shot. , I ^ here.' 

The trout, by nature mark'd with many a crimson j From Nottingham, near which this river first 
spot, I begun. 

As though she curious were in him above the I This song, she the meanwhile, by Newark having 
rest, i run. 

And of fresh-water fish, did note him for the j Receiving little Synte, from Bever’s batning 
best ; grounds. 

The roclie, x’vhose common kind to every flood I At Gainsborough goes out, where the Lincolni- 


dotli call ; 


an hounds. 


'J’he chub, (whose neater name) w'hich some a ; Yet Sherwood all this while, not satisfied to show 

1 • ' 11 / tl 1 A. ■ 1- ... .1 


che\ in t all, 

Food to the t) rant i>ike, (most being in hispower) 


Her lov'e to princely Trent, as downw'ard she 
doth flow, 


Who for their numerous store lie most doth Her Mederi and her Man, she down from Mans- 


them devour ; 


held sends 


I’he lusty salmon tlien, from Neptune's w^at’ry ! To Iddle for her aid, by whom she recommends 
realiii, ( Her love to that brave queen of waters, her to 

^Fhcn as Im’m season ser\ e*^, stemming my tidefuJ i ^ meet, 

stream, " I When she tow''rds Humber comes, do humbly 

Then being in hi-- kind, in me his pleasure takes, | 'kiss her feet, 

(For whom the tibher tiieu all otiicr game for- j And clip her till she grace great Humber w'ith 
sakes) her fall, 

AVhich ])ending of himself to th’ fashion of a When Sherwood somewhat back the forward 
ring-, muse doth call ; 

Above the fc»rced weares, himself dotli nimbly For she \va8 let to know, that Soare had in her 
fling, song 

And often when the net hath drag’d him safe to So chanted Charnwood's worth, the rivers that 

along. 

Is -cell by natural force to 'scai»e hih murderer's Amongst the neighbouring nymphs, there were 
jjaiidj no other lays, 

t\’hose gniiii doth rise in flakes, with fatness in- | But those w'hieh seem'd to sound ofCharnwood, 
terlarded, }' and her praise ; 

Of many a liquorish lip, that highly is regarded. ' AYhich Sherw ood took to heart, and very much 
And Humber, to whose waste I pay my wat’iy disdain’d, 

store, (As one tliat had both long, and worthily main- 

Me of lier sturgeon? st*nds, that I thereby the ^ ^ tain’d 

more * The title of the great'st, and bravest of her kind) 

ISh<»uld Iic'ive my beauties grac'd with something j To fall so far below one wretchedly confin'd 
froii liimsent: j Within a furlong’s space, to her large skirts 

K ot Ancum's silver'd eel excelletli that of Trent ; | compar'd : 


Though the sweet smelling smelt be more iji \Vherefore she as a nymph that neither fear'd 
'I'hames than me, uor car’d 

The lamprey, and his lesse, in Severn general For ought to her might chance, by others love 
be ; or hate, 

‘J’he flounder smooth and flat, in other rivers With res(»lution arm'd against the power of fate. 


caught. 


All self-praise set apart, determineth to sing 


Perhaps in greater store, yet better are not That lusty Robin Hood, who long time like a 
thought : king 

The dainty gudgeon, loche the minnow, and the Within her compass liv'd, and when he list to 
bleak e, range 

Since they but little are, I little need to speak For some rich booty set, or else his air to change. 
Of them, nor doth it fit me much of those to To Sherw'ood still retir'd, his only standing 
reck, court. 

Which every where are found, in every little ^Yhose praise the forest thus doth pleasantly 
beck ; report : 

Nor of the crayfish here, which creeps amongst ^ The merry nranks he play’d, would ask an 

to tell, ’ 


my stonesj 


[bones : 


[befeJ, 


From all the rest alone, whose shell is all his And the adventures strange that Robin Hood 
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When Mansfield many a time for Robin hath 
been laid. 

How he hath eousen'd them, that him would 
ha\ e betray'd ; 

How often he hath come to Nottingham dis- 
guis'd. 

And cunningly escap'd, being set to be surpriz'd. 

In this our spacious isle, 1 think there is not 
one, 

But he hath heard some talk of Jiim and little 
John ; 

And to the end of time, the tsiles shall ne'er be 
done. 

Of Scc'irlock, George-a-Green, and Much the 
miller's son, 

Of Tuck the merry friar, which many a sermon 
made 

In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws, and their 
trade. 

An hundred valiant men had this brave Robin 
Hood, 

Still ready at his call, that bowmen were right 
good. 

All clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red and 
blue. 

His fellow's winded horn, not one of thenrhut 
knew. 

When setting to their lips their little beugles 
shrill. 

The warbling echoes wak'd from every dale and 
hill : 

Their bauldricks set with studs, athwart their 
.shoulder’s cast, 

To which under their arms their sheafs were 
buckled fast, 

A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a 
span. 

Who struck below the knee, nor counted then a 
man : 

All made of Spanish yew, their bows were won- 
drous strong ; 

They not an arrow drew, but was a cloth yard 
long. 

Of archery they had the very perfect craft. 

With broad-arn»w, or but, or prick, or roving 
shaft. 

At marks full forty score, they us’d to prick, 
and rove, 

Yet higher than the breast, for compass never 
strove ; 

Yet at the farthest mark a foot could hardly 
win : 

At long-buts, sliort, and hoyles, each one could 
cleave the pin : 

Their arrows finely pair’d, for timber, and for 
feather, 

"With birch and brazil piec’d, to fly in any wea- 
ther ; 

And shot they with the round, the square, or 
forked pile, 

The loose gave such a twang, as might be heard 
a mile. 

And of these archers brave, there was not fi:.y 

one. 


But he could kill a deer his swiftest speed upon. 

Which they did boil and roast, in many a mighty 
wood. 

Sharp hunger the fine sauce to their more king- 
ly food. 

Then taking them to rest, his merry men and he 

Slept many a summer's night under the green- 
wood tree. 

From wealthy abbots chests, and churls abundant 
store, 

M hat oftentimes he took, he shar'd amongst 
the poor ; 

No lordly bishop came in lusty Robin's way. 

To him before he went, but for his pass must 

pay ; 

The widow in distress he graciously reliev’d. 

And remedied the wrongs of many a virgin 
griev’d : 

He from the husband’s bed no married woman 
wan. 

But to his mistress dear, his loved Afarian, 

Was ever constant kiiowii, which wheresoe’er 
she came. 

Was sovereign of the w oods, chief lady of the 
game ; 

Her clothes tuck’d to the knee, and dainty braid- 
ed liair, 

M itb bow' and quiver arm’d, she w’ander’d here 
and there 

Anioiig!»t the forests wild ; Diana never knew 

Such pleasures, nor such harts as Mariana slew.’ 


JOfIN DONNE. 

• 

JSom 1573 . — Died 1631. 

TO SIK HE.VRY OODUERE. 

M no makes the last a pattt*rn for next year, 
Turms no new^ leaf, but still the same things reads; 
Seen things he sees again, heard things doth hear" 
And make.s his life but like a pair of beads. 

A palace, wlien 't is that wdiicli it should be. 
Leaves growing, and stands such, or else decays : 
But he which dwells there is not .so ; for he 
Strives to urge uj>w'ard, and his fortune raise. 

So had your body her morning, hath her noon. 
And shall not better ; her next change is night • 
But her fair larger guest, to whom sun and moon 
Are sparks, and short liv'd, claims another right. 

The noble soul by age grow'^s lustier; 

Her appetite and Jier digestion mend ; 

M e must not starve, nor hope to pamper her 
With woman s milk and pap unto the end. 

Provide you manlier diet. You have seen 
All libraries, w hich are schools, camps and courier 
But ask your garners if you had not been 
In harvest too indulgent to your sports? 
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Would you redeoni it ? then yourself transplant 
A while from hence. Perchanoe outlandish ^ound 
Bears no more wit than ours; but yet more 
scant 

Are those diversions there which here abound. 

To be a stranger hath that benefit ; 

We can beginnings but not habits choke. 

Go. Whither? Hence. You get, if you forget; 
New faults, till they prescribe to us, are smoke. 

Our soul, whose country’s heav'n, and God her 
father, 

Into this world, corruption’s sink, is sent ; 

Yet so much in her travel she doth gather, 
That she returns home wiser than she went. 

It pays you well if it teach you to spare. 

And make you asham’d to make your hawk’s 
praise your’s. 

Which when herself she lessens in the air, 

You then first say that high enough she tow’rs. 

However, keep the lively taste you hold 
Of God ; love him now, but fear him more; 

And in your afternoons think what you told 
And promis’d him at morning prayer before. 

Let falsehood like a discord anger you, 

Else be not froward. But why do I touch 
Things of which none is in your practice new. 
Ana tables and fruit-trenchers tc'ich as much ? 

Bi.t thus I make you keep your promise. Sir ; 
Riding 1 had you, though you still stay’d there ^ 
And in these thoughts, although you never stir^ 
You came with me to Michani, and are here. 


SONNFT TO DEATH. 

Death, be not ’proud, though some have called 
thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so ; 

For those, whom thou think’st thou dost over- 
throw. 

Die not, poor Death ; nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be. 

Much pleasure ; then from thee much more must 
tl«w ; 

And soonest our best men with thee do go. 

Rest of their bones, and souls' delivery. 

Thou art slave to fate, chance, kings, and des- 
perate men. 

And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell. 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well. 

And better than thy stroke. Why swell'st thou 
then ? 

Cue short sleep past, we wake eternally ; 

And death shall be no more— Death, thou shalt 
die. 


BEN JONSON. 

Bom 1574.— Dierf 1637. 

VOLPONE ; OB, THE FOX. 

PSBSOIfB RBPRBSSNTBO. 

Men. 

VoIpoMt a Mafniiflco. 

Motra, his Parasite. 

FoUore. an Advocate. 

Oirbaccio, an old Gentleman. 

Otrvino, a Merchant. 

Amcaton, four Magistrates. 

Notario, the Register. 

Nano, a Dwarf. 

Caxtrnne. an Eunuch. 
politick Wonlil-he, a Knight. 

Peret^i ine, a Gentleman 'rraveller, 

Bonario, a young Gentleman. 

Women, 

Fine Madam Would-de, the Knight's Wife. 

Celia, the Merchant’s Wife, , 

Cnmmandadori, Officers. 

Mfiicntori, three Merchants. 

^ervitore, a Servant. 

SesNS, Fenice, 

ACT I. 

VolponCf Mosca, 

Volp. Good morning to the day ; and next, 
my gold : 

Open the shrine, that I may see my saint. 

Hail the world’s soul, and mine ! more glad 
than is 

The teeming earth to see the long’d-for sun 
Peep through the horns of the celestial Ram, 
Am I, to view thy splendour dark’ning his; 
That lying here, amongst my other hoards, 
Shew’st like a flame by night, or like the day 
Struck out of chaos, when all darkness fled 
Unto the centre. O thou son of Sol, 

But brighter than thy father, let me kiss. 

With adoration, thee, and every relick 
Of sacred treasure in this blessed room. 

Well did wise poets, by thy glorious name. 

Title that age which they would have the best; 
Thou being the best of things, and far trans- 
cending 

All style of joy, in children, parents, friends, 
f)r any other waking dream on earth. 

Thy looks w’hen they to Venus did ascribe. 

They should have given her twenty thousand 
Cupids : 

Such are thy beauties and our loves! dear saint. 
Riches, the dumbgod, thatgiv'st all men tongues. 
That canst do nought, and yet mak’st men do 
all things ; 

Tlie price of souls ; even hell, with thee to boot, 
Is made worth heaven. Thou art virtue, fame; 
Honour, and all things else. Who can get thee. 

Ho shall be noble, valiant, honest, wise 

Mo^, And what he will, sir. Riches are in 
fortune 

A greater good than wisdom is in nature. 

Volp. True, my beloved Mosca. Yet I glory 
More in the cunning purchase of nw wealth. 
Than in the glad possession, since 1 gain 
No common way ; I use no trade, no venture ; 

1 wound no eai'th with plough-shares, fat no 
beasts. 
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To feed the shambles : have no mills for iron. 
Oil, corn, or men, to grind them into powder: 

I blow no subtil glass, exj>ose no ships 
To threat'nings of the furrow-faced sea; 

I turn no moneys in the public bank. 

No usure private. 

Mos, No, sir, nor devour 
Soft prodigals. You shall ha* some will swallow 
A melting heir as glibly as your Dutch 
lYill pills of butter, and ne'er purge for it ; 
Tear forth the fathers of poor families 
Out of their beds, and coffin them alive 
In some kind clasping prison, where their bones 
May he forthcoming, when the flesh is rotten : 
But your sweet nature doth abhor these courses; 
You loth e the widow's or the orphan’s tears 
Should wash your pavements, or their piteouscries 
Ring in your roofs, and beat the air for ven- 
geance. 

Volp, Right, ^losca, I do lothe it. 

Mos. And besides, sir, 

You are not like the thresher that doth stand 
With a huge flail, watching a heap of corn. 
And, hungry, dares not taste the smallest ffrairi. 
But feeds on mallows and sucli bitter herbs ; 
Nor like the merchant, who hath flll’d his vaults 
With Romagnia, and ricli ('andian wines. 

Yet drinks the lees of Lombard’s vinegar : 

You will lie not in straw, whilst moths and 
worms 

Feed on your .sumptuous hangings and soft beds. 
You know the use of riches, and dare give now 
From that bright heap, to me your poor ob- 
server, 

f )r to your dwarf. 

Your eunuch, or what otlicr household trifle, 

Your pleasure allows maint'nance 

Volp, Hold thee, Mosoa, 

Take of my hand ; thou strik'.-^t on truth in all. 
And they are envious term thee parasite. 

Call forth my dw arf, my eunuch, and my fool. 
And let them make me sport, ^^'h^tt «<hould 1 do. 
But cocker up my genius, and Jive free 
To all delights my fortune calls me to ? 

1 have no wife, no parent, child, aJIie, 

To give my substance to ; but whom I make 
Must be my heir; and this makes incii observe 
me : 

This draw's new clients daily to my house, 
Women and men of every sex and age. 

That bring me presents, send me ])late, coin, 
jewels, , 

With hope that w'hen I die (wlflfch they expect 
Each greedy minute), it'^hall then return 
Ten-fold upon them ; whilst some, covetous 
Above the rest, seek to engross me whole. 

And counter-work the one unto the other, 
Contend in gifts, as they would seem in Jove : 
All which I suffer, playing w ith their hopes. 
And am content to coin them into profit. 

And look upon their kindness, and take more, 
And look on that ; still bearing them in hand. 
Letting the cherry knock against theii lips. 

And draw it by their moutl^, and back again, i 


SCENE II.* 

* * * * * « 

[One hnockn without, 
Volp. ^Yho's that.^ Away, look, Mosca; fool, 
begone. 

Moff. "J’is signior Voltore the advocate, 

I know him hy his knock. 

I Volp. Fetch me my gown. 

My furs, and night-caps; say, my couch is 
changing: 

And let him entertain himself a w hile 
\Vithout i' th* gallery. Now', now', rny clients 
Begin their visitation ! Vulture, kite, 

Haven, and gorcrow, all niy birds of prey, 

I’hat think me turning carcass, now they come; 
1 am not for ’em yet. How now ? the news ? 

A piece of plate, sir. 

Vo/p. Of w'hat bigness.'* 
jl/oit. Iluirc. 

Ma'^sy, and antique, with your name inscrib'd. 
And arms eiiifraven. 

Vo/p. (rood ! and not a fox 
Strctcht mi the earth, with fine delusive sleights, 
Mockimr a irapiiig crow t ? ha, Mo!»ca ? 

J/os. Sharp, sir. 

Vo/p. Give me my furs. AVhy dost thou laugh 
so, man ? 

Jllos, I cannot chnse. sir, when I apprehend 
What thoughts he has (without) now, as he 
walk*' : 

Tiiat this might be tlie last uifl lie should give; 
That this would fetch you; if you die to-day. 
And gave him all, w hat he .should he to-morrow'; 
What large return would come of all his ven- 
tures ; 

How he should w'orshipp’d be, and reverenc’d ; 
Ride with Jiis furs, and foot-clothes ; w'aited on 
By lierds of fools, and clients; have clear way 
Made for his moile. as letter’d as himself ; 

Be call’d the great and learned advocate : 

And then concludes, there's nought impossible. 
Vo/p, Yes, to be learned, Mosca. 

Moii. O, no : rich 

Implies it. Flood an ass with reverend purple. 

So you can hide hi*^ tw<i ambitious ears. 

And he shall pass for a cathedral doctor, 

Volp. My caps, my caps, good Alosca; fetch 
him in. 

Mos. Stay, sir, your ointment for your eye.s. 
Volp. That's true ; 

Dispatch, dispatch : 1 long to have possession 
Of iny new present. 

Mos. That, and thousands more, 
j I hope to see vou lord of. 

Vo/p. Thanks, kind Mosca. [dust, 

Mos, And that, when I am lost in blended 
And hundred such as I am, in succession — 

Volp. Nay, that were too much, Mosca. 

Mos, You shall live, 

StiU, to delude these harpies. 

• A part of this scene, forming a kind of interlude invented 
by Mosca to entertain his patron Volpone, 1 have taken the 
liberty to omit— G>mpi/er. 

t An allusion to iEsop’s fable of the Crow and the Fox. 
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ro^p. Loving Mosca, 

’Tis well, my pillow now, and let him enter. 

N«w my feign’d cough, my phthisick, and my 
gout. 

My apoplexy, palsy, and catarrh. 

Help, with your forced functions, this my pos- 
ture, ^ 

Wherein this three year, I have milk d their 
hopes. t 

He comes, I hear him (uh, uh, uh, uh) O. 

SCENE III. 

Mosca, VoltorCi Volpone. ^ 

Mos, You still are what you were, sir. Only | 
3'’ou j 

(Of all the rest) are he, commands his love : | 

.\nd you do wisely to preserve it thus, | 

With early visitation, and kind notes 
Of your good meaning to him, which, I know, 
(’annot but come most grateful. Patron, sir, 

Here’s sign i or Volt ore is come 

Volp. U' hat say you 

Mos. Sir, signior Voltore is come, this morn- 
ing 

To visit you. 

Volp, 1 thank him. 

And hath brouglit 

A piece of antique plate, bought of St. Mark, 
^V'ith which he here presents you. 

Volp, He is welcome. 

Pray hiin to come more often. 

Jlfo#. Yes. 

Volt, What says lie ? 

Mo!(, He thanks you, and desire, you see him 
often. 

Vf^lp, ^losca. 

Mos, My patron.? 

Volp Bring him near, where is he .? 

I long to feel his hand. 

A/oo. The plate is here, sir. 

Volt, How fare you, sir.? 

Volp, I thank you. signior Voltore, 

Where is tlie plate .? mine eyes are bad. 

Volt. I’m sorry. 

To see y^^u still thus weak. 

Mos, That he’s not weaker. 

Volp, You are too munificent. 

Volt, No, sir, would to heaven, 

1 could as well give health to you as that plate. 
Volp, You give, sir, what you can. I thank 
you. Your love 

Hath taste in this, and shall not be unanswer’d. 

I pray you see me often. 

Volt, Yes, 1 shall, sir. 

Be not far from me. 

JDo you observe that, sir .? 

Hearken unto me still : it will concern 


Volp, 

Mos, 

Volp. 

you 

Mos. 


You are a happy man, sir, know your 
good. 

Volp, I cannot now last long— — - 
Mos, You are his heir, sir. 

Volt, Am 1 .? 9 

Volp, 1 feel me going, (uh, uh, uh, uh.) 


I’m sailing to my port, (uh, uh, uh, uh.) 

And I am glad I am so near my haven. 

Mos. Alas, kind gentleman, well, we must all 

Volt. But, Mosca 

Mos. Age will conquer. 

Volt. ’Pray thee, hear me. 

Am I inscrib’d liis heir for certain ? 

Mos. Are you .? 

I do beseech you, sir, you will vouchsafe 
I'o write me i' your family. All my hopes 
Depend upon your worship, I am lost. 

Except the rising sun do shine on me. 

Volt, It diall both shine, and warm thee, Mosica. 
Mos, Sir, 

1 am a man, that hath not done your love 
All the worst offices : here I wear your keys. 

See all your coffers, and your caskets lockt. 

Keep the poor inventory of your jewels, 

Your plate and moneys ; am your steward, sir, 
Iliishand vour goods here. 

Volt. But am I sole heir ? 

Mos, Without a partner, sir, confirm’d this 
morning ; , , . , , 

The wax is warm yet, and the ink scarce dry 
Upon tiie parchment. 

Volt. Happy, happy, me ! 

By what good chance, sweet Mosca ? 

Mos. Your desert, sir; 

I know' no second cause. 

Volt. Thv modesty 

Is loth to know it ; w ell, w e shall requite it. 

Mos, He ever lik’d your course, sir; that 
first took him. 

I oft have heard him say, how he admir’d 
Men of your large profession, that could speak 
I’o every cause, and things mere contraries, 

I'iJl they were hoarse agjiin, yet all he Jaw; 

That, w'ith most quick agility, could turn. 

And return : make knots, and undo them ; 

Give forked council ; take provoking gold 
On either hand, and put it up : these men. 

He knew', would thrive^with their humility. 

And (fur his part) he tlioiiglithe should be blest 
To have his heir of such a suffering spirit. 

So w ise, so grave, of so perplex’d a tongue. 

And loud withal, that would not wag nor scarce 
Lie still, without a fee ; w hen every word 
Your worship hut lets fall, is a cccchine ! 

\A7iother knocks. 
Who’s that .? one knocks, I would not have you 
’ seen, sir. 

And yet — pretend yon came, and w'ent in haste ; 
I’ll fashion an excuse. And, gentle sir. 

When you do come to swim in golden lard. 

Up to the arms in honey, that your chin 
Is borne up stiff, with fatness of the flood. 
Think on your vassal ; but remember me : 

I ha’ not been your worst of clients. 

Volt. Mosca. 

Mos. When will you have your inventory 
brought, sir? 

Or see a copy of the will ? (anon) 

I'll bring 'em to you, sir, Aw'ay, be gone. 

Put business i' your face. 
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Volt, Excellent Mosca! 

Come hither, let me kiss thee. 

Jhfofi. Keep you still, sir. 

Here is Corbaccio. 

Vo/jK Set the plate away. 

The vulture's gone, and the old raven's come ! 

SCENE IV. 

JHoxrOy Corbaccio, Volpone, 

Mos, Betake you to your silence, and your 
sleep. — 

Stand there and multiply. — Now shall we see 
A wretch who is (indeed) more impotent. 

Than this can feign to be ; yet hopes to hop 
Over his grave. Siguior Corbaccio ! 

You're very welcome, sir. 

Corh. ifow does your patron ? 

Mo^, 'I'roth, as he did, sir; no amends. 

Corb, What ? mends he } 

Most, No, sir: he's rather worse. 

Corb, That's well. Where is he.^ 

Mofi, Upon his couch, sir, newly fall'n asleep. 
Corb, Does he sleep well ? 

MffSi, No wink, sir, all tliis night. 

Nor yesterday ; but sluinhers. 

Corb, (iood ! he should take 
Some counsel of physicians : 1 have brought him 

An opiate here, from mine own doctor 

Moif. He will uot hoar of drugs. 

Corh, M’liy.^ 1 mv-«elf 

Stood liy, while it was made, saw all th' ingre- 
dients : 

And know, it cannot hut most gently work. 

My life for his, 'tis but to make bim sleep. 

Voip. I, bis last sleep, if he would take it, 
Mos. Sir, 

He has no faith in physick. 

Coi'h. 'Say you, ^say you } 

Moft. He has no faith in physick : he does think 
Most of your doctors are the greater danger. 
And worse disease, t' escape. I often have 
Heard him protest, that your physician 
Should never be his heir. 

Corb. Not I his heir.^ 

Mo^. Not your physician, sir. 

Corb. O, no, no, no, 

I do not mean it. 

Mofi, No, sir, nor their fees 
He cannot brook : he says, they flay a man. 
Before they kill him. 

Corb. Right, 1 do conceive you, 

Mos, And then they do it by experiment; 
For which the law not^only doth absolve 'em. 
But gives them great reward: and he is loth 
To hire his death, so. 

Corb. It is true, they kill. 

With as mnch license, as a judge. 

Mos. Nay, more ; 

For he but kills, sir, where the law condemns. 
And these can kill him too. 

Corb. I, or me ; 

Or any man. How does his apoplex ? 

Is that strong on him still ? 

Most violent. 


His speech is broken, and his eyes are set. 

His fhee drawn longer, than 'twas wont— — 
Corb. How' ? how } .9 

Stronger than he w'as wont.^ 

Mos. No, sir : his face 
Drawn longer than 'twas wont. 

Corb. C), g<»od. 

His mouth 

Is ever gaping, and his eyelids hang. 

Corb. Gooh. 

JI/ 0 .V. A freezing numbness stiffens all his joints. 
And makes the colour of his flesh like lead. 
Corb. 'Tis good. 

Mos. His pulse bents slow, and dull. 

Corh. Good symptoms still. 

Mos. And from hit. brain — - 
(Corb. 1 conceive you, good.) 

J/ov. Flows a cold sweat, with a continual 
rheum, 

Forth the resolved comers of his eyes. 

Corb. Is 't possible.^ Yet 1 am better, ha ! 
How does he. with the swimming of his head? 

Mos. (>. !>ir, 'tis ])ast the scotomy ; he now 
Hath lo<t his feeling. Jind hath left to snort: 
You hardly can perceive him, that he breathes. 
Corh. Excellent, cxcelloiit, sure I shall out- 
last him : 

This makes me young again, a score of years. 
A/u.v. I w as a coining for you, sir. 

Corb, Has he made his will? 

M"hat has he giv’n me? 

Mos. No, sir. 

Corh. Ncdbing?ha? 

Mos. He has not made his will, sir. 

Corh. Oh, oh, oh, 

What then did Voltnre, the lawyer, here? 

Mas. He smelt a carcass, sir, when he but 
heard 

My master was about his testament ; 

As I did urge him to it for your good 

Corh. He came unto him, did he ? I thought 90 . 
Mos. Y es, and presented him this piece of plate. 
Corh. To be his heir ? 

Mos. I do not know, sir. 

Corb. True. 

I know it too. 

Mos. By your own scale, sir, 

Corb. Well, 

I shall prevent him, yet. See Mosca, look. 
Here, I have brought a bag of bright ceochines, 
lYill quite weigh dow'n his plate. 

Mos. Yea, marry, sir. 

This is true physick, this your sacred medicine ; 
No talk of opiates, to this great elixir. 

Corh. 'Tis aiirum palpabile, if not potabile. 
Mos. It shall be minister'd to him, in his bowl ? 
Corb, I, do, do, do. 

Mos. Most blessed cordial. 

This will recover him. 

Corh, Yes, do, do, do. 

Mos. 1 think it were not best, sir. 

* Mos. o, fsir, 'tin paxt thr ScoTOMY.] Bc'tomia I* a disslnest 
orRwiniming in the head, when the animal spirits are so whirled 
about, that the external objects seem to run round. Greir. 
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Corb, What ? 

Mos. To recover him. 

Corb. O, no, no, no ; by no means. 

Mos. Why, sir, this 

Will work some stranpre effect, if he but feel it. 
Corb, 'Tis true, therefore forbear. I'll take 
my venture : 

Give me it ag^ain. 

3£oft. At no hand ; pardon me ; 

You shall not do yourself that wrong*, sir. I 
Will BO advise you, you shall have it all. 

Cork, How } 

Moff, All, sir, 'tis your right, your own ; no 
man 

Can claim a part : 'tis yours without a rival, 
Herreed by destiny. 

C>trh, How! how, good Mosca? 

Jifos, I'll tell you, sir. 'J'his fit he shall recover. 
Corb, I do conceive you. 

Moft, And, on first advjintage 
Of his gain'd sense, will I re-import une him 
I'lito the making of his testament : 

And shew him this. 

Corb, Good, good. 

M(fs, 'Tis better yet. 

If you will hear, sir. 

Corb Yes, with all my heart. 

Mos, Now, would I counsel you, make home 
with speed ; 

There, frame a will ; whereto you shall inscribe 
My master your sole heir. 

Corb. And disinherit 
My son ? 

Moy, O, sir, the better ; for that colour 
Shall make it much more taking. 

( rrh, O, but colour } 

Mos, This will, sir, you shii-ll send it unto me. 
Now, when I come to inforce (as I will do) | 

Your cares, your w^atchings, and your many j 
prayers, 1 

Your more than many gifts, your this day’s pre- j 
sent, I 

And last, produce yoar will ; where (without [ 

thought, I 

Or least regard, unto your pri>por issue, 

A son so brave, and highly meriting) 

The stream of your diverted love hath thrown 
you 

r^on my master, and made him your heir : 

He cannot be so stupid, or stone-dead, 

But out of conscience, and mere gratitude 

Corb, He must pronounce me his ? j 

Mos, 'Tis true. ; 

Corb, This plot ■ 

Hid I think on before. 

Mos, I do believe it. ! 

Corb, Do you not believe it } 

Mos, Yes, sir. 

Corb, Mine own project. 

Mos, M^hich when he hath done, sir-— ■ 

Corb, Publish'd me his heir ? 

Mos, And you so certain to survive him— - 

Corb, I. 

Mos, Being so lusty a man— — 

o 2 


Corb, 'Tis true. 

Mos, Yes, sir.— 

Corb, I thought on that too ; See how he 
should be 

The very organ to express my thoughts ! 

Mos, You have not only done yourself a 
good 

Corb, But multiplied it on my son. 

Mos, 'Tis right, sir. 

Corb, Still, my invention. 

Mos. 'Las ; sir, heaven knows, 

It hath been all my study, all my care, 

(I e'en grow grey withal) how to work things-^ 
Corb. 1 do conceive, sweet Mosca. 

Mos. You are he. 

For whom I labour, here. 

Co7*b. I, do, do, do: 

I'll straight about it. 

ilfov. Hook go with you, raven*. 

Corb. T know tliee honest. 

Mos, You do lie, sir— - 
Corb, And 

Mos. Your knowledge is no better than your 
ears, sir. 

Corb, I ilo not doubt, to be a father to thee, 
Jfos. Nor T to gull my brother of his blessing. 
Corb. I may ha' my youth restor'd to me, why 
not? 

Mos. Your worship is a precious ass— - 
Corb. What say’st thou ? 

Mos. I do desire your worship to make haste, 
sir. 

Corb, 'Tis done, 'tis done, I go. 

Fo/p, O, I shall burst : 

Let out my sides, let out my sides — 

Mos. Contain 

Your flux of laughter, sir: you know, this hope 
Is such a bait, it covers any hook. 

Fo/p. O, hut thy working, and thy placing it ! 

I cannot hold ; good rascal, let me kiss thee : 

I never knew thee in so rare a humour. 

Mos. Alas, sir, 1 but do as 1 am taughi ; 
Follow your grave instructions ; give 'em words ; 
Pour oil into their ears, and send them hence. 
Fo/p. 'Tis true, 'tis true. What a rare 
punishment 
Is avarice to itself ? 

Mos. I with our help, sir. 

Fo/p, So many cares, so many maladies. 

So many fears attending on old age. 

Yea, death so often call'd on, as no wish 
(^an he more frequent with 'em, their limbs faint, 
Their senses dull, their seeing, hearing, going. 
All dead before them ; yea, their very teeth. 
Their instruments of eating, failing them : 

Yet this is reckon'd life ! nay, here was one. 

Is now gone home, that wishes to live longer! 
Feels not his gout, nor palsie, feigns himself 
Younger by scores of years, flatters his age. 
With confident heljdng it, hopes he may. 

With charms like iEson, have his youth re* 
stor'd ; 

• Rook ffo with ftnu, raven,"] That is. may you, raven, be rook- 
ed or cheated.— 
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And with these thoughts so battens, as if fate 
Would be as easily rheated oiu as he. 

And all turns air! Who's that there, now? a 
third ? 

\^Another knocks, 
Mos. Close to your couch again: I hear his 
voire. 

It is Corvino, our spruce merchant. 

Volp, Dead. 

Mos. Another bout, sir, with vour eves. Who's 
there ? 

SCENE V. 

Mosca, Corvino, Volpone, 


(Through weakness) for consent : and sent home 
th' others. 

Nothing bequeath’d them, but to cry and curse. 

Core. O, my dear Mosca. Does he not per- 
ceive us ? 

[ ThvAf embrace, 

Mos, No more than a blind harper. He knows 
no man. 

No face of friend, nor name of any servant, 
j Who ’twas that fed him last, f»r gave him drink : 
1 Not those he hath begotten, or brought up. 

Can he remember. 

Core, 'J’hat’s well, that's well. Art sure he 
: does not hear us ? 


3fos. Signior Corvino! come most vvisht for ! OJ Mos. Sure, sir ? why, look you, credit vour 


How happy were you, if you knew it, now ! 
Corr. Why? what? wherein? 

Mos. The tardy hour is come, sir. 

Corv, He is not dead ? 

Jfos. Not, deail, sir, but as good ; 

He knows no man. 


. own sense. 

j (You may come near, sir) would you would once 
! close 

' Those filthy eye> of yours, that flow with slime, 
I Like two frog-pits: and those same Jianging 
! cheeks. 


Corv. How sliall I do then ? 

Mos. Why, sir? 

Con\ I have brought him here a pearl. 

Mos. Perhaps he has 

So much rememhrance left, a.s to know j’oii, sir; 
He still calls on you ; iiotliing but }our name 
Is in his mouth ; is your pearl orient, sir ^ 

Corv. Venice was never owner of the like. 
I'Wp. Sitfiii(»r C’orviiio. 

3/ os. Hark. 


j Cover’d with hide instead of skin, (nay, help, 

' sir,) 

That hmk like frozen di'^b-clouts set on end. 
i Corr. Or like an old smok'd wall, on which 
the rain 

• Ran doun in streaks. 

I Mos. Excellent, sir, speak out : 

1 ^'ou may he louder yet : a cui v erin 
’ Discharged in his ear, would liardly bore it. 
Corr. II is nose is like a common sewer, still 


Vo^p. Signifw Corvino. 

Jfos. He calls you, staj) and give it him. He’s 
here, sir, 

And he lias brouicht you a rich pearl. 

Corv. How do you, sir? 

Tell him, it doubles the twelfth caract. 

Mos. Sir, 

He cannot understand, his hearing's gone ; 

And yet it comforts him to see you 

Corr. Say, 

I have a diamond for him, too. 

Mos. Best bhew’t, sir. 

Put it into his hand ; 'tis only there 
He ajiprehends: he has his feeling, yet. 

See how he grasps it ! 

Corr. ’Las, good gentleman ! 

How pitiful the sight is ! 

Mos. Tut, forget, sir. 

The weeping of an heir should still he laughter, 
Under a visor. 

Corv. Why? am Ibis heir? , 

Mos. Sir, I am sworn, I may not shew the will, ! 
Till he be dead : but here has been Corbaccio, | 
Here has been Voltore, here were others too, 

I cannot number ’em, they were so many. 

All gaping here for legacies ; but I 
Taking the vantage of his naming you, 

(Signior Corvino, signior Corvino) took 
Paper, and pen, and ink, and here I ask’d him. 
Whom he would have bis heir? Corvino. MTio 
Should be executor ? Corvino. And, 

To any question he was silent to, 

1 stiB interpreted the nods, he made 


running. 

"J'i'5, go(^d ! And what bis mouth r 
Corr. A A ery draught. 

Jlfns. ( ). stop it up 

(orr. Hy no nicaus. 

3fos. 'Pray you, let me. 
h'aith I could stifle him rarely with a pillow’. 

A** well as any w^oiuan that should keej) him. 
Co?’r. Do as you w’ill, hut I’ll begone, 

Mos. Be st > ; 

It is your presence makes him last so long. 

Corr. 1 pray you, use no violence. 

3fos. N(>, sir? why? 

Why should you he thus scrupulous, 'j»ray you, 
sir ? 

Corr. Nay, at your discretion. 

3fos. M’’ell, good sir, he gone. 

On?. I will not trouble him now, to take my 
pearl. 

Mos. Pull, nor your diamond. What a need- 
less care 

Is this afflicts you ? Is not all here yours? 

Am not I here? whom you have made j^our 
creature ? 

That owe ray being to you ? 

On . Cirateful Mosca ! 

Thou art my friend, my fellow, my companion. 
My partner, and shall share in all my fortunes. 
Mos. Excepting one. 

Corr. WJiat's that ? 

Mos. Your gallant wife, sir. 

Now' is he gone : we had no other means. 

To shoot him hence, but this. 
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Vdp, My divine Mosca ! 

Thou hast to-day out-gone thyself. Who's 
there ? 

[Another knockfi. 

T will be troubled with no more. Prepare 
Me music^ dances, banquets, all delights ; 

The Turk is not more sensual in his pleasures. 
Than will Volpone. Let me see ; a pearl ? 

A diamond ? plate ? cecchines ? (iood morning's 
purchase ; 

Why, this is better than rob churclies, yet : 

Or fat, bv eating (once a month) a man. 

Who is *i} 

Mos, The beauteous lady Would-be, sir, 

Wife to the English knight, Sir Politick 
Would-be, 

(This is the stile, sir, is directed me) 

Hath sent to know, how you have slept to-night. 
And if yon uould be visited. 

Fo/p. Not now. 

Some three hours hence. 

Mos. 1 told the squire so much. 

Foip. When I am high with mirth and wine : 
then, then, 

'Fore heav'ii, I wmnder at the deq>erate valour 
Of the hold Eiiiilish, that they dare let loose 
Thi'ir wives to all encounters ! 

iI/o.s. Sir, this kiiiu'ht 
Tlad not hi^ name for iiothiniTi he is politie, 

And know‘s, howe'er his uife affect strange ; 

airs, , 

&he hath not yet the face to lie disJionest ; ' 

But bad she signior fJorviiio’s wife’s face — 

F'///>. Has she so rare a fact. } • 

O. sir, tfie wonder, 
bla/J-.ig star of Italy ! a wench 
< )' tlie year ! a beauty ripe as harvest ! 

W hose skin is wJiiter than a swan all over ! 

'J'liaii ^ilve^, snow, or lilies ! a soft lip, 

H’oiild tempt you to eternity of kissiiiar ! 

And iiesb that rneltelli in the touch to blood ! 
Bright as your g(dd, ainl J<»vely as your gold ! 
Vo/p, hy had no., 1 known this before? 

J/o.y. Alas, sir — 

Myselfb.it yesterday discover'd it. 

Folp, How might 1 see her? 

Moff. (), not possible ; 

She's kept as warily as is your gold. 

Never does come abroad, never takes air, 

But at a window. All her looks are sweet. 

As the first grapes or cherries, and are watch’d 
As near as they are. 

Fo/p. I must see her 

Afo.N\ Sir, 

There is a guard of ten spies thick upon her. 

All his whole household ; each of which is set 
Upon his fellow, and have all their charge 
When he goes out ; when he comes in, examin'd, 
Folp. I wdll go see her, though but at her 
window. 

Mos. Jn some .disguise then. 

Volp. That is true : 1 must 
Maintain mine own shape still the same : we'll 
think. 


ACT II. 

SCKNK I. 

Politick Wuuld-hey Pt7’egrine. 

Pol. Sir, to a wise man, all the world's his 
soil: 

It not Italy, nor France, nor Europe, 

J’hat mu'^t h(uind me, if my fates call me forth. 
Vea, I jirute^t, it is no salt desire 
Of seeing countries, shifting a religion, 

Nor any disaffection to tlie state 

IV'here I was bred (and unto which I owe 

My dearest plots) hath brought me out ; much 

That idle, antique, stale, grey-headed project, 

Of kinnving men's minds and maimers, with 
Flysses: 

But a ])eculiar humour of my wife's 
I..ai<l for this height of Venice, to observe, 

To ojiotc, to learn the language, and so 
forth 

I luqie you travel, sir, with licence ? 
l^er. Yes. 

Pol. 1 dare the safelier converse How 

long, sir, 

Since you left England ? 

Per, Seven weeks. 

Po/. lately ? 

Von ha' not been with my lord ambassador. 
per. Not yet, sir, 

Pol. Pray v ou, what new's, sir, vents our cli- 
mate ? 

I heard last night a most strange thing reported 
By some of my lord’s follower-^, and 1 long 
Tt» hear how 'twill he seconded? 

Per. AVliat was 't, sir.'* 

Pol. MarrVj sir, of a raven that should build 
111 a ship royal of the king’s*. 

Per. 'liiis fellow'. 

Does he gull me, trow? or is gull’d? Your 
name, sir. 

Pul. My name is Politick \Yould-be. 

Per. O, that s]>oaks him. A knight, sir. 

Pol. A poor knight, sir. 

Per. Vour lady 

Lies here in A'eiiice, for intelligence 
Of tires and fashions, and behaviour. 

Among the courtezans? the fine lady Woii'd-he. 

Pol. A'es, sir ; the spider and tliehee, oft-times. 
Suck friun one llow'er. 

Per. Good sir Politick, 

I cry you mercy ; I ha\’e Jieard mucli of you : 
'Tis true, sir, of your raven. 

Pol, On your knowledge? 

Per. 1 es, and your lion's wlielping in the 
tow'er. 

Pol. Another whelp ! 

Per. Another, sir, 

Pol. Now heaven ! 

What prodigies be these? The fires at Berwick ! 

* Pol. T^larry, «ir, of a ravffi that should build in tf 
rojfat of the kinff’s,') Dr. Grty thinks this is {irobably an allusion 
to tlie swallows iiiat built ’ in Cleopatra’s adnural-ship. See 
Life (if Antony, by Plutarch; atid Shakspeare’s Antony ofui 
Cieopatra, act iv. sc. & 
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And the new star ! these things concurring, 
strange ! 

And full of omen ! saw you those meteors ? 

Per. J did. sir. 

Po/. Fearful ! Pray you, sir, confirm me, 
Were there three porpoises seen above the 
bridge, 

As they give out ? 

Per. Six, and a sturgeon, sir. 

Po/. I am astonish'd. 

Per. Nay, sir, be not so ; 
ril tell you a greater prodigy than these — 

Po/. What should these things portend ! 

Pf'T. The very day 

^et me be sure) that I put forth from London, 
There was a whale discover’d in the river. 

As high as Woolwich*, that had waited there 
(Few know how many months) for the subversion 
Of the Stude fleet. 

Pol. Is't possible ? believe it, 

'Twas either sent from Spain, or the arch-dukes ! 
Spinola's whale, upon my life, my credit ! 

Will they not leave these prf»jects? W'orthy 
sir, 

Some other news. 

Per. Faith, Stone the fool is dead, 

And they do lack a tavern-fool extremely, 

Pol. Is ]\Iass’ Stone dead ? 


Per. He’s dead, hir; why? I hope, 

You thought him not immortal? O, this knight 
(JYere he wtII known) w’ould be a jirecious thing 
To fit our English stage: he that should write 
But such a fell(»w, should be thought to feign 
Extremely, if not maliciously. 

PoL Stone dead ! 

Per. Dead. Ah ! how deeply, sir, you a]»- 
prelierid it ? 

He was no kinsman to you ? 

Pol. That 1 know of. 

Well ! that same fellow was an unknow n fool. 
Per. And yet you knew' him, it seems ? . 

Pol. I did so. 8ir, | 

I knew’ him one of the most danirerous heads 
Living within the state, and so J held him. 

Per. Indeed, sir? 

Pol. M'hile he liv’d, in action. 

He has receiv’d weekly intelligence. 

Upon my knowledge, out of the Low (’ountries, | 
(For all parts of the world) in cabbages ; 

And those dispens’d again to ambassadors, 

In oranges, musk-melons, apricots, 

Lemons, pomecitrons, and such-like ; some- 
times. 

In Colchester oysters, and your Selsey cockles. 
7W. You make me wonder ! 

Pol. Sir, upon my knowledge. 

Nay, Tve observ’d him, at your public ordina- 


Take bis advertisement from a traveller 
(A conceal’d statesman) in a trencher of meat ; 
And instantly, before the meal was done. 
Convey an answer in a tooth-pick. 


* ttinif a whale dieenver^d in the rieer, ae high an IVftol- 

wieh.^ ThM is laentaoaed by Stow, as happening in January, 
1C' ■5.— Dr. Gt ejf. 


Per. Strange ! 

How could this be, sir ? 

Pol. Why, the meat w'as cut 
So like his character, and so laid, as he 
Must easily read the cypher. 

Per. I have heard. 

He could not read, sir. 

Pol. So ’twas given out 
(In politic) by those that did employ him : 

But he could read, and had your languages. 

And to’t as sound a noddle 

Per. I have heard, sir. 

That your Baboons were spies, and that they 
were 

A kind of subtle nation near to China. 

Pol. I, I, your Manialuclii. Faith, they had 
Their hand in a French plot or two; but they 
Were so extremely given to women, as 
They made discovery of all : yet I 
Had my advices here (on Wednesday last) 

From one of their ow n coat, they were return’d. 
Made their relations, (as the fashion is) 

And now' stand f«iir for fresh emplovment. 

Per. ’Heart ! 

This sir Vol. w ill he ignorant of nothing. 

1 It seems, sir, you know all? 

I Pol. Not all. sir : but 
I I have some general notions : I do lo\ e 
I To note, and to observe : tluiU 4 ;h I live out 
Free from the active torrent, yet I Jd mark 
The currents and the passage^ of things. 

For mine own private use ; and know the ebbs 
And flow's of state. 

Per. Believe it, sir, 1 hold 
Myself in no small tie unto niy fortunes, 

For casting me thus luckily upon you, 

M'huse knowledge (if your bounty p(pial it) 

Miiy do me great assistance, in instruction 
For my beliaviour, and my bearing, which 

Is yet s(» rude and raw' 

Pol. Wliv? came yon forth 
Empty of rules, for travel ? 

Per. Faith, 1 had 

Some common ones, from out that vulgar gram- 
mar, 

Which he that cry’d Italian to me, taught me. 
PoL Why this it is that spoils all our bravo 
bloods. 

Trusting our hopeful gentry unto pedants. 
Fellows of out-sicle, and mere bark. You seem 
T<» be a gentleman, of ingenuous race— 

I not i»rofess it, but my fate hath been 
To be, where 1 have been consulted with. 

In this high kind, touching some great men’s sons, 

Per.sons of blood and honour. 

Per. Whb be these, sir ? 


SCKNK II. 

Moftoa, Politixk, Peregrine , Volpone, NanOy Grege. 

Moe. Under that window, there’t must be. 
The same. 

Pol. Fellows, to mount a bank ! Did ynnr 
instructor 
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In the dead tongues^ never discourse to you 
Of the Italian mountebanks? 

Per, Yes, sir. 

PoL Why, 

Here you shall see one. 

Per, They are quacksalvers, 

Fellows that live by vending oils and drugs. 

Pol. Was that the character he gave you of 
them ? 

Par. As I remember. 

Pol. Pity his ignorance. 

They are the only knowing men of Europe ! 
Great general scholars, excellent physicians. 
Most admir d statesmen, profest favourites. 

And cabinet-counsellors to the greatest ]irinces ! 
The only languag'd men of all the world ! 

P<;r. And, 1 have heard, they are most lewd 
impostors ; 

Made all of terms and shreds ; no less belyers 
Of great men's favours, than their own vile 
med’cines ; 

Which they will utter upon monstrous oaths ; 
Selling that drug for two-pence, ere they part. 
Which they have valu'd at twelve crow'iis before. 
Pol. Sir, calumnies are answer'd best with 
silenoe. 

Yourself shall judge. Who is it mounts, my 
friends ? 

jlfoe. Scoto of Mantua, sir. 

Pol. 1s t he? Nay, then, 

I’ll proudly promise, sir, you shall behold 
Another man than has been phan’tsied to you. 

I wonder yet, that he should mount liis bank. 
Here in this nook, that has been w'( ot t' appear 
Til f ’ce of tiie Piazza ! Here he comes. 

VJp. Mount, Zany. 

(i/’C. F(»llow, follow, follow, follow. [man 
Pol. See how the people follow liim 1 he's a 
May write ten thousand crowns in bank here. 
Note, 

Mark but his gesture : 1 do use to observe 
The state he keeps in getting up ! 

Per. 'Tis w'orth it. sir. 

Volp. Most noble gentlemen, and my wor- 
thy patrons, it may seem strange, that I, your 
Scoto Maiituano, wlio was ever wont to fix’ my 
bank in face of the public Piazza, near the shelter 
of the Portico to the Procuratia, should now af- 
ter eight months absence from this illustrious 
city of Venice, humbly retire myself into an ob- 
scure nook of the Piazza.’* 

Pol. Did not I now object the same ? 

Per. Peace, sir. 

Vblp. Let me tell you : I am not (as your 
Lombard proverb saith) cold on my feet’; or 
content to part with my commodities at a chefip- 
or rate, than I am accustomed : look not for it. 
Nor that the calumnious reports of that impudent 
detractor, and shame to our profession, (Ales- 
sandro Buttone, I mean) who gave out, in pub- 
lic, I was condemned a* Sforzato to the galleys, 

for poisdning the cardinal Bembo’s cook, 

hath at all attached, much less dejected me. No, 
no, worthy gentlemen, (to tell you true,) I can- 


not endure to see the rabble of these ground 
Ciarlitani, that spread their cloaks on the pave- 
ment, as if they meant to do feats of activity, 
and then come in lamely, with their mouldy 
tales out of Boccacio, like stale Tabarine the 
fabulist : some of them discoursing their travels, 
and of their tedious captivity in the Turks' gal- 
leys, when Indeed (were the truth known) they 
were the Christians* galleys, where very tempe- 
rately they eat bread, and drunk water, as a 
wholesome* ]ieriauce (enjoined them by their 
confessors) for base pilferies." 

Pol. Note but his bearing, and contempt of 
these. 

Volj). These rogues, with one poor groat ’s- 
wortli of unprepared antimony, finely wrapt up 
in several scartoccios, are able, very well, to kill 
their twenty a week, and play ; yet, these mea- 
gre starv’d spirits, who have half stopt the or- 
gans of their minds with earthly oppilations, 
want not their favourers among your shrivel'd, 
sallad-eating artisans : who are overjoyed that 
they may have their half-pe'rth of physick, 
though it purge 'em into another w'orld, it makes 
no matter." 

Pol. Excellent ! ha’ you heard better lan- 
guage, sir? 

Folp. '‘Well, let 'em go. And gentlemen, 
honorable gentlemen know, that for this time, 
our hank, being thus removed from the clamours 
of the canaglia, shall be the scene of pleasure 
and deliglit : fori have nothing to sell, little or 
nothing to sell." 

Pol. I told you, sir, his end. 

Per. You did so, sir, 

Folp. “ I protest, I, and my six servants, are 
not aide to make of this precious liquor, so fast 
as it is fetch'd aw’ay from my lodging by gentle- 
men of your city ; strangers of the Terrafirma ; 
w'orshipful merchants ; I, and senators too : 
who, ever since my arrival, have detained me 
to their uses, by their splendidous liberali- 
ties. And w'orthily. For, w'hat avails your 
rich man to have his magazines stuft with mos- 
cadelli, or of the purest grape, when his physi- 
cians prescribe him (on pain of death),to drink 
nothing but w\ater cocted with aniseeds? O, 
health ! healtli ! the blessing of the rich ! the 
riches of the poor ! who can buy thee at too dear 
a rate, since there is no enjoying this world 
w ithout vhec ? Be not then so sparing of your 
purses, honourable gentlemen, as to abridge the 
natural course of lif^e " 

Per. You see his end. 

Pol. I, is’t not good ? 

Folp. For, when a humid flux, or catarrh, 
by the mutability of air, falls from your head 
into an ann or shoulder, or any other part ; take 
you a ducket, or your cecchiiie of gold, and 
apply to the place affected ; see what good effect 
it can wmrk. No, no, 'tis this blessed un- 
guento,this rare extraction, that hath only power 
to disperse all malignant humours, that proceed 
either of hot, cold, moist, or windy causes " 
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Per, I would he had put in dry too, 

Pol, 'Pray you, observe. 

Volp, To fortify the most iiidijS^ent and 
crude stomach, I, were it of one that (through 
extreme weakness) vomited blood, applying only 
a warm napkin to the place, after the unctioii i 
and fricace ; for the vertigine in the head, put- ' 
ting but a drop into your nostrils, likewise 
behind' the ears; a most sovereign and approv- 
ed remedy : the mal caduco, cramps, convul- 
sions, paralysies, epilepsies, tremorcordia, re- 
tired-nerves, ill vapours of the spleen, stop- 
ping of the liver, the stone, the strangury, 
hernia ventosa, iliaca passio ; stops a dyseii- 
teria immediately; and cures melancholia hy- 
pochondriaca, being taken and applied, accord- 
ing to niy printed receipt. [^FoinUrif] to hia 
hill and hh (/Ittftis.^ For, this is the physician, 
thi^ the medicine ; this counsels, tliis* cures ; 
this gives the direction, this works the effect : 
and (in sum) both together may be term’d an 
abstract of the theorick and practick in the 
iEsculapian art. 'Twill cost you eight crowns. 
And, Zan Fritada, pr’y thee sing a verse ex- 
tempore in honour of it.” 

Pol, How do you like him, sir«.^ 

Per, Most strangely, I ! 

Pol, Is not his language rare.^ 

Per, But Alchimy, 

I never heard the like; or Jlroughtorrs hookN’\ 

SONG. 

“ Had old Hippocrates, or Galen, 

(That to their hooks put medicines all in) 
But known this secret, they hfid never 
(()f whidi tliev ^ill he guilty ever) 

Been murderer^! <>f so much paper, 

Or wa>ted mriiiy a hurtless taper; 

No Indian drug had e’er been ffamed. 
Tobacco, sassafras not named ; 

Ne yet, of guacum one small sti(!k, sir. 

Nor Raymond Lullie’s great elixir. 

Ne, had been known, the Danish Gonswart, 
Or Paracelsus, w-ith his long sword.” 

Per. All this, yet, will not do ; eight crowns 
is high. 

Volp. ‘^No more. Gentlemen, if I had but 
time to discourse to you the miraculous effects of 
this my oil, surnamed Oglio del Scoto, with the 
countless catalogue <»f those I have cured of th’ 
aforesaid, and many more diseases ; the patents 
and privileges of all the princes and common, 
wealths of Christendom ; or but the depositions 
of those that appear’d on my part, before the 
signiory of the Sanita, and most learned f ’olJegc 
of Physicians; where I was authori/ed, upon 
notice taken of the admirable virtues of ray 
medicaments, and mine own excellency, in mat- 
ter of rare and unknown secrets, not only to 
disperse them publicly in tliis famous city, but 
in all the territories, that happily joy under the 

* Hu^h Broughton wrote book« of propheciest founded on the 
Old Teetamenu 


government of the most pious and magnidcent 
states of Italy. But, may some other gallant 
fellow 3ay, O, there he divers that make pro- 
fession to ha^'e as good, and as experimented 
receipts as yours : indeed, very many have assay’d, 
like apes in imitation of that, which is really 
and essentially in me, to make of this oil ; he- 
I stow’d great cost in furnaces, stills, alcmhecks, 

, continual fires, and preparation of the ingredi- 
' eiit>, (as indeed there goes to it six hundred sc- 
! veral simples, besides some quantity of human 
^ fat. for the conglutination, which we buy of the 
! anatomists ;) hut, when these practitioners come 
1 to the last decoction, blow, blow, puff, puff, and 

• all flies ill fumo : lia, ha, ha. Poor wretches ! 

; I rather ]Hty their folly and indiscretion, than 
j their loss of time and money; for these may be 
I recovered by industry : but to be a fool horn, is 
! a disease incurable. For myself, I always from 
i my youth have endeavour’d to get the rarest 
’ secrets, ami hook them, either in e.vchauge or 

for money : 1 sjuired nor cost nor labour, where 
any thing was worthy to he learned. And, gen- 
tlemen, honourable gentlemen, I w ill undertake 
' (by virtue of chyiiiical art) out of the honour- 
able hat that covers your head, to extract the 
j four elements ; that is to say, the fire, air, water, 
and eartli. and return you your felt without burn 
! or stain. For, whilst others have been at the 
Balloo, I have been at my b(t(>k ; and am now' 

■ past the craggy ]>aths of study, ami come to the 
flowVy plains of honour and reputation.” 

’ Pol. I do assure you, sir, tliat is his aim. 

Volp. But to our price.” 

I Per. Ami that withal, sir Pol. 

Vofp. Vou all know (honourable gentle- 
; men) 1 never valu’d this ampulla, or vial, at less 
than eiglit crowns ; hut for this time, 1 am 

■ content to be depriv’d of it for six ; six crowns 
is the price ; and less in coiirtosie I know you 

• cannot offer me ; take it or leave it, howsoever, 
both it and 1 am at your service. I ask you 

I not as the v alue of the thing, for then I should 
demand of you a tliousand crow ns ; so tlie car- 
1 diiials Moiitalto, Fernese, the great duke of Tus- 
I cany, my gossip, with divers other princes have 
! given me ; but 1 despise money : only to shew 
I my affection to you, honourable gentlemen, and 
; your illustrious state here, 1 have neglected the 
' messages of the^e princes, mine own offices, 
j fram’d my journey hither, onlv to present you 
with the fruits of my travels. Tune your voices 
' once more to the touch of your instruments, and 
! give the honourable assembly some delightful 
' recreation.” 

Per. What monstrous and most painful cir- 
cumstfince 

Is here, to get some three or four Gazets* ? 

Some three-pence i* the whole, for that 'twill 
come to. 

• fFhat painful circunuitanee 

U here to get eome three or four GASBTB ?] A ^aaet was a 
small Venetian coin : and as this was the usual price tfivon for 
newspapers, the nanrie of the coin was afterwards transferred to 
be tlui name of the newspaper itself.-*ir/l«llep. 
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" You that would last long, list to my song. 

Make no more coil, but buy of this oil. 

Would you be ever fair and young? 

Stout of teeth ? and strong of tongue ? 

Tart of palate? quick of ear? 

Sharp of sight? of nostril clear? 

Moist of hand? and light of foot? 

(Or 1 will come nearer to’t) 

Would you live free from all diseases? 

Yea, fright all aches from your bones? 

Here’s a med’eine for the nones.” 

Volp. “Well, 1 am in a humour (at this 
time) to make a present of the small quantity 
m}' coffer contains : to the rich in courtesie, 
and to the poor for God’s sake. Wherefore 
now mark ; I ask’d you six crowns ; and six 
crowns, at other times, you have paid me ; 
you shall not give me six crowns, nor live, nor 
four, nor three, nor two, nor one ; nor hiilf a 
ducat ; no, nor a muccinigo’^. Six-pence it wdll 

cost you. or six hundred pound expect no 

lower price^ for by the banner of my front, I 
will not bate a Bagatine, that I will have only 
a pledge of your loves, to carry something from 
amongst you, to shew, I am not contemn’d by 
you. Therefore, now, toss your handkerchiefs, 
chearfully. chcarfully; and be advertised, that 
the first heroic spirit, Uiat deigns to grace me 
with a handkerchief, I will give it a little re- 
membrance of something, beside, shall please 
it bc*t»»r, than if 1 had presented it with a 
double pistolet.” 

IW, U'lll you be that heroic spark, sir Pol ^ ! 
O, .'€^e ! The window has prevented you. j 

[Celia at. the whidaw thrown 1 
dmm her handkerchief, j 

Volp, Lady, I kiss your bounty ; and for j 
tni'-’ timely grace you have done your poor Scoto : 
of Mantua, I will return you over and above my I 
oil, a secret of that high and inestimable nature, 
shall make you for ever enamour’d on that 
minute. Therein your eye first descended on 
so mean (yet not altogether to be despis’d) an 
object. Here is a powder conceal’d in this pa- 
per, of which, if I should speak to the worth, 
nine thousand volumes were but as one page, 
that page as a line, that line as a ivord; so 
short is this pilgrimage of man (which some 
call life) to the expressing of it. Would 1 re- 
flect on the price ? why, the whole world is 
but as an empire, that empire as a province, 
that province as a hank, that bank as a private 
purse to^ the purchase of it. I will only tell 
you ; it is the powder that made Venus a god- 
dess (pven her by Apollo), that kept her per- 
petually young, clear’d her wrinkles,, firm'd her 
gums, fill d her skin, colour’d her hair ; from 
her, deriv’d to Helen, and at the sack of Troy 
(unfortunately) lost: till now, in this our age, 
it was as happily recovered, by a studious anti- 

*Vucdn«^, or moeenigo. If a tmaU 


quary, out of some ruins of Asia, who sent a 
moiety of it to the court of France fhut much 
sophisticated) wherewith the ladies tnere, now, 
colour their hair. The rest (at this present) 
remains with me; extracted to a quintessence ; 
so that, wherever it but touche.s, in youth it per- 
petually preserves, in age restores the com- 
I plexion; seats your teeth, did they dance like 
I virginal jacks, firm as a wall ; m<'ikes them white 
I as ivory, that were black as " 

SCENE III. 

Corvino, Politick^ Peregrine, 

Cor, Come down : no house but mine to make' 
your scene? 

[He heats away the mountebank, 
Signior Flaminio, will you do'wn, sir ? down ? 
W'^hat, is my wife your Franciscina ? sir? 

No windows on the whole Piazza, here. 

To make your properties, but mine ? but mine ? 
Heart! ere to-morrow I shall be new-chris- 
ten’d. 

And call’d the Pantalone di hesogniosi. 

About the town. 

Per, What should this mean, sir Pol ? 

Pol, Some trick of state, believe it. I will 
home. 

Per, It may be some design on you. 

Pol, I know not. 

I’ll stand upon my guard. 

Per, It is your best, sir. 

Pol, This three weeks, all my advices, all 
my letters, 

They have been intercepted. 

Per. Indeed, sir? 

Best have a care. 

Pol. Nay, so I will. 

Per. This knight, 

I may not lose him, for luy mirth, till night. 
SCENE iv, 

Volpone, 2Iosca, 

Volp. O, 1 am wounded. 

3Ios. Where, sir? 

Volp. Not without ; 

Those blows were nothing: I could bear them 
ever. 

But angry Cupid bolting from her eyes. 

Hath shot himself into me like a flame ; 

Where, now, he flings about his huniing heat. 
As in a furnace, an ambitious fire, 

Whose' vent is stopt. The fight is all within 
me. 

1 cannot live, except thou help me, Mosca ; 

Mv liver melts, and 1, without the hope 
Ot' some soft air, from her refreshing breath. 
Am but a heap of cinders. 

Mos, 'Las, good sir. 

Would you had never seen her. 

Volp, Nay, would thou 
Hadst never told me of her. 
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Mos, Sir, 'tis true ; 

I do confess 1 was unfortunate. 

And you unhappy : but I’m bound in consci- 
ence, 

No less than duty, to effect my best 
To your release of torment, and 1 will, sir. 

Volp. Dear Mosca, shall I liope ? 

Mos. Sir, more than dear, 

I will not bid you to despair of aught, 
irithiu a human compass. 

Volp. O, there spoke 
My better angel. Mosca, take my keys. 

Gold, plate, and jewels, all’s at thy devotion ; 
Employ them how thou wilt : nay, coin me too: 
So thou, in this, but crowm my longings, Mosca. 
Mofi, Use but your patience. 

Vo/p. 1 have. 

1 doubt not 

To bring success to your desires. 

VoIp. Nay, then, 

I not repent me of my late disguise. 

AIos. If you can horn him, sir, you need not. 
Vo^p. True : 

Besides, I never meant him for my heir. 

Is not the colour o’ my beard and eye-brows 
To make me known 
Mos. No jot. 

Volp. I did it well. 

Afos. So wxll, would 1 could follow you in 
mine, 

With half the happiness ; and yet I would 
Escape your epilogue. 

Volp, But w ere they gull’d 
M’ith a belief that I w as Scoto } 

Mos. Sir, 

Scoto himself could hardly have distinguish’d ! 

I have not time to flatter you, now, we’llpart : 
And as I prosper, so applaud my art. 

SCENT. V. 

CorvlnO) Celia, Serviiore. 

Corr. Death of mine honour, with the cities ' 
fool ? I 

A juggling, tooth-draw ing, prati ng mountebank } ' 
And at a public window r wliere, wdiilst he, i 
Willi his strain’d action, and his dole of faces, i 
To his drug-lecture dravv^ your itching ears, 

A crew of old, unrnaiTied, noted Jetcher.s, 

Stood Jeering up like satyrs : and you smile 
Most graciously, and fan your favours ibvth, 

To give your liot sj.ectators satisfaction ! 

W’^hat, was your mountebank their call tlicir 
whistle 


Or his embroidered suit, with the copestitch. 
Made of a herse cloth ? or his old tilt-feather ? 
Or his starch'd beard ? well ! you shall have 
him, yes: 

Get you a cittern, lady Vanity, 

And be a dealer with the virtuous man* ** ; 

Make one : I'll hut protest myself a cuckold. 
And save your dowrv. I’m a Dutchman, I ! 

For, if you thought me an Italian, 

Thou ’fdst tremble, to inuigiuc, that the mur- 
der 

Of father, motlier. brother, all thy race. 

Should follow, as the suliject of my justice ! 

Cel. Good sir. h:ive patience. 

Cm'. M'hat could'st thou propose 
: Le>s to thv'-elf, than in ♦liis heat of wTath, 

I ,\nd stung v. iili my diVionour, 1 should strike 
This steel into Ihee, oith many -tabs, 
j As thou wert ga/ d ujhmi with goati.Ai eyes? 

Cel. Alas, sir. b ' e,«jK‘a'’d i 1 could not think 
‘ My being at tlio wi Aionld more now 
Move your imp.it’ ‘n. i . iluui at <>tlKu- times. 
Core. No? not to seelv and entertain a par- 
! ley, 

I W'^ith Ji known knave? before a multitude? 

I Ytni were an actor with your handkerchief; 

M'hich he, mu‘«t sweetlv kist in the receipt, 

' .And might (no doubt) return it with a leiter, 
‘And point the place where you might meet: 

; your sister’s, 

. Your mother’s, or your aunt’s might serve the 
, turn. 

Cel. M’hy, dear sir, when do 1 make these 
excuses ? 

* Or ei er stir abroad, hut to the church ? 

' And that .*o seldom 

Corr, A\"cll, it shall he les-^ ; 

And thy restraint before was liberty, 

I To what I now decree : and therefore mark mo. 
; First I will have this bawdy light darn’d up: 

I And till’t I»e done, some two or three yards oiF, 
I’ll chalk a line: o’er which, if thou hut chance 
To set thy desp’rate ft»ot ; more hell, more hor- 
ror. 

More wild remorsele.ss rage shall seize on thee, 
'I’han on a conjurer, that liad lieedless left 
llis circle’s safety ere his devil w'as laid. 

Then here’s a lock which 1 will hang upon 
thee ; 

And, now I think on’t, I will keep thee back- 
wards ; 

Thy lodging shall be liackwanN; thy walks 
backwards : 


Or were you enamour’d on hi.s copper rings? 
*His saffron jewel, w ith the toad-stone in't ? 

• Hiasqfflron jwel, uifh the TOAD-t^TOMi i«V.] The foad- 
ffoweisa kind of jewel, which Ihe Trinich rail la rmpaudifte: 
it is commonly said to be engindprcd in the head of ;i road ; but 
most probkl^ it i* •<> named from its ctdc.ur, which may re- 
.«einble the eyes of a toad, rhat are bright and hhininc. 'J o tlie 
first ^ these opinions Shakttjjeaf e aliudes, where he speaking 
of affliction ; 

** Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head." 

Ai yw like it. act 2, sc. 


Thy prospect, all he backwards; and no plea- 
sure. 

That thou shalt know but backwards : nay> 
since you force 

My honest nature, know, it is your own 
Being too open, makes me use you thus, 

♦ you n rit fern, lady Vakitv, 

And he a rirnier with the vfrtvow nmn.] The skilful, or learned 
man, the virtuoso, she is called lady Fanity, in allusion to 
the old plays in which vanity, the vice, was yersonised, and acted 
a part. I'he mountebanks were attended with rope-dancers and 
girls that played on a cittern, or guitar.— WlfO/fty. 
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Since you will not contain your subtil nostrils 
In a sweet room, but they must snuff tlie air 

Of rank and sweaty passengers One knocks. 

[JiTnock icithin. 

Away, and be not seen, pain of thy life ; 

Nor look toward the window; if thou dost — 
(Nay, stay, hear this) let me not prosper, whore, 
But 1 Avill make thee an anatomy, 

Dissect thee mine own self, and read a lecture 
Upon thee to the (uty, and in public. 

Away. AVho*s there ^ 

Ser, 'Tis sigiiior Mosca, sir. 

S4JK>’E VI. 

Corvfno, Mosva. 

Co7'v. Let him come in, his master’s dead ; 
there’s yet 

Some good to iielj» the bad. My Mosca, w’ el- 
come, 

I guess your news. 

’ I fear }’oa cannot, sir, 

Co 7 ’V, Jfs't not Ills death ? 

Jllos. Ratlier the contrary. 

Cori\ Not hi'. reco\ er) 

Yes. sir. 

Cor 7 \ 1 am curs’d, 

T am bewitch’d, my cros ses meet to vex me. 

How ? h(u» ^ liow } hou ? 

Mos\ H’^hy, sir, w'th Sooto’s oil! 

Corhaccio, and Voltore brought of it, 

Whilst I was hus\ in an inner room 

Co (. Dealli ! that vile mouuttd*'mk ! but for 
the law 

Nrv. , I could kill the rascal : ’t cannot he. 

His oil should have that virtue. IJa’ uot I 
Known him a common rogue, come tidilliiig in 
T » the Osteria, with a tumbling wimre. 

And, when he has done all his forc’d tricks, 
been glad 

Of a ]»oor spoonful o^ dead wine, with flies iii’t.^ 
It cannot he. Al? hI^ ingredients 
Are a sheep’s gall, a roasted bitch’s marrow'. 
Some fe.' sod earwigs, ])ounded caterpillers, 

A little capon’s gre.ise, and fasting spittle: 

1 know 'em to a dram. 

Mo,v. I know not, sir. 

But some on’t, there, they pour’d into his cars. 
Some in his nostrils, and recover’d him ; 
Applying but the fricace. 

Core, Pox o’ that fricace. 

Mofi. And since, to seem the more officious 
And fluLt’ring of his health, there, they have 
had 

(At extreme fees) the College of Physicians 
Consulting on him, how they might restore him ; 
Were one \\ ould have a cataplasm of spices, 
Another a flay’d ape clap’d to liis breast, 

A third would ha’ it a dog, a fourth an oil 
With wild cats’ skins: at last, they are re- 
solv’d 

That to preserve him, was no other means. 

But some young woman must be straight sought 
out, 

p 2 


I Lusty and full of juice, to sleep by bwti , 

I And to this service (most unhappily, 
j And most unwillingly) am I now employ a, 

: Which here I thought to pre-acquaint you with. 
For your advice, since it concerns you most, 

! Because, I would not do that thing might croM 
; Your ends, on whom 1 have my whole depend- 

* ence. sir : 

I Yet, if i do it not, they may delate 
I My slackness to my patron, w'ork me out 
I Of his opinion; and there all your hopes, 

I Ventures, or whatsoever, are all frustrate. 

* I do but tell von, sir. Besides they are all 

; Now striving,* who shall first present him. Ihere- 

‘ X could entreat you, briefly conclude somewhat : 
Prevent ’em if you can. 

Corr. Death to my hopes ! 

Tliis is my villainous fortune ! best to hire 
Some common courtezan ? 

Mos. 1 , 1 thought on that, sir. 

But they are all so subtle, full of art. 

And age again doting and flexible, 

So as— 1 cannot tell— we may perchance 
Light on a quean, may cheat us all. 

Core, ’Tis true. , ^ . 

il/e.v. No, no: it must be one that has no 

trick", sir, i. -f . 

Some simple thing, a creature made unto ii. 
Some wench you may command. Ha you no 
kinswoman • i 

(.iodso— Tliink, tliink, think, think, think, think, 
think, sir. , . , r 4. 

One o’ the doctors offer’d there Ins daughter. 
Corr. ITow.^ . . 

Mofi. Ye?*, signior Lupo, the physician. 

(Vr. His daughter? 

iMosi. And a virgin, sir. Wliy ? ala*?, 

He kiiow's the st'ite of 's body, what it is ; 

Tliat nought can warm his blood, sir, hut a fever ; 
Nor any incantation raise his spirit : 

A long forget lull less hath seiz d that part. 
Besides, sir, who shall know^ it? some one or 
two — 

Corr. 1 pray thee give me leave, if any man 
But I had l.ad lliix hu k— The thing in ’tself, 

F Ivnow, is nothinft — ^Vherefore should not I 
As well command my blood and my aftections. 
As this dull doctor In the point of honour, 
’I'he cases are all one of wife and daughter. 
Afo.v. I hear him coming. 

Cor^'. She shall do’t : ’tis done. 

Slight, if this doctor, who is not engag'd. 

Unless 't he for his counsel (which is nothing) 
Offer his daughter, what should I, that am 
Su deeply in? 1 will prevent him : w'retch ? 
Covetous wretch ! Mosca, 1 have determin’d, 
Moft. How, sir? 

Corv. make all sure. The party, you 

W'Ot of. 

Shall be mine own wife, Mosca. 

Mos. Sir, the thing 

S But that 1 would not seem to counsel you) 
should have mention’d to you at the first : 
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And make your county you have cut all their 
throats. 

Why ! 'tis directly taking a possession ! 

And in his next fit we may let him go. 

'Tis but to puU the pillow from his head, 

And he is throttled : ’t had been done before. 
But for your scrupulous doubts. 

Corv, I, a plague on’t, 

My conscience fools my wit. W ell. I'll be brief. 
And so be thou, lest thou should be before us : 
Go home, prepare him, tell him with what zeal 
And willingness J do it ; swear it was 
On the first hearing (as thou may'st do truly) 
Mine own free motion. 

Mos. Sir, I warrant you, 

I'll so possess him with it, that the rest 
Of his starv'd clients shall be banish'd all ; 

And only you receiv'd. But come not, sir. 

Until 1 send, for 1 have something else 
To ripen for your good (you must not know't). 
Co7*t’. But, do not you forget to send now. 
Mos, Fear not. 

SCENE VII. 

Corvino, Celia, 

Corv. M'^here are you, wife ? my Celia ? wife ? 
\vhat blubbering.^ 

Come, dry those tears. I think thou thought 'st 
me in earnest.^ 

Ha? by this light 1 talk’d so hut to try thee. 
Methinks, the lightness of the occasion 
Should ha' confirm’d thee. Come, I am not 
jealous. 

Cel. No? 

Corv. Faith I am not, I, nor never was: 

It is a poor unprofitable humour. 

Do not 1 know, if Momen have a will. 

They'll do 'gainst all the watches o’ the world ? 
And that the fiercest spie.s are tam'd with gold ? 
Tut, I am confident in thee, thou shalt see't : 
And see. I’ll give thee cause to<», to believe it. 
Come, kiss me. Go, and make thee ready 
straight. 

In all thy best attire, thy choicest jewels. 

Put ’em all on, and, with ’em, thy best looks: 
We are invited to a solemn feast, 

At old Voi pone's, where it shall appear 
How far I’m free, from jealousy, or fear. 

ACT HI. 

SCENE 1. 

Mos. I fear, I shdl begin to grow in love 
With my dear self, and my most prosp'rous parts. 
They do so spring and burgeon ; 1 can feel 
A whimsy i' my blood : (I know not how) 

Success hath made me wanton. 1 could skip 
Out of my skin, now, like a subtil snake, 

I am so lumber. O ! your parasite 

Is a moiSt precious thing, dropt from abov’e, 

Not bred mongst clods and dlod-poiiis, iiere on 
earth. 

I muse, the mystery was not made a science. 

It is so liberaiV profest ! almost 


All the wise world is little else, in nature. 

But parasites, or sub-parasites. And, yet, 

I mean not those that have your bare town art. 
To know who's fit to feed 'cm ; have no house. 
No family, no care, and therefore mould 
Tales for men's ears, to bait that sense ; or 
get 

Kitchen-invention, and some stale receipts 
T<i please the belly, and the groin ; nor those, 
\rith their court dog-tricks, that can fawn and 
fleer. 

Make their revenue out of legs and faces, 

Eccho my lord, and lick away a moth ; 

But your fine elegant rascal, that can rise 
And stop (almost together) like an arrow, 

Shoot thro' the air as nimbly as a star; 

Turn short as doth a swallow ; and be here. 

And there, and here, and yonder all at once ; 
Present to any humour, all occasion ; 

And change a visor, swifter than a thought ! 

'I’his is the creature had the art horn w'ith him ; 
Toils not to learn it, hut doth practise it 
Out of ino-^t excellent nature: and such sparks 
Are the true parasites, others hut their Zani's. 

SCENE II. 

Mosra, Bonario, 

Mos, Who's this? Bonario? old Corbaccio’? 
son ? 

The person I was bound to seek. Fair sir, 

You are happily niet. 

Bou. 'J'hat cannot he by thee. 

Mos, M’hy, sir? 

Bon. Nay, pray thee know thy way, and 
leave me : 

I would he loth to interchange discourse 
^V’ith such a mate as thou art. 

Mos. Courteous sir. 

Scorn not my poverty. 

Bon. Not I, by heaven: 

But thou shalt give me leave to hate thy base- 
ness. 

Mos. Baseness ? 

Bon. I, answer me, is not thy sloth 
Sufficient argument? thy flattery.' 

Thy means of feeding ? 

Mos. Heav'ii be good to me. 

These imputations are too cuinmon, sir. 

And easily stuck nn virtue when she's poor; 

Yon are unequal to me, and howe'er 
Your sentence may be righteous, yet you are 
not. 

That ere you know me, thus proceed in cen- 
sure : 

St. Mark hear witness 'gainst you, 'ti« iiihaman. 
Bon. What ! docs he weep ? the sign is spft 
and good : 

I do repent me that I was so harsh. 

Mos. 'Tis true, that, sway'd by strong ne- 
cessity, 

I »m enforc'd to eat my careful bread 
With too much obsequy ; 'tis true, beside. 

That I am fain to sfiin mine own. poor raiment. 
Out of my mere observance, being not bom 
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'J'o a free fortune : but that 1 have done 
Base offices, in rending friends asunder^ 
Dividing families, betraying counsels. 
Whispering false lies, or mining men with 
praises. 

Train'd their credulity with prejudices. 
Corrupted chastity, or am in love 
With mine own tender ease, but would not rather 
Prove the most rugged and laborious course. 
That might redeem my present estimation ; 

Let me here perish, in all hope of goodness. 

Bm. This cannot be a personated passion ! 

I was to blame, so to mistake thy nature ; 
Prythee forgive me : and speak out thy business. 
Mos. Sir, it concerns you ; and though 1 
may seem, 

At first to make a man offence in manners. 

And in my gratitude unto my master ; 

Yet, for the pure love, which I bear all right. 
And hatred of the w rong, I must reveal it. 

'Fhis very hour your father is in purpose 

To disinherit you 

Bon. How I 

Mos. And thrust you forth. 

As a mere stranger to his blood ; 'tis true, sir: 
Tlie w^ork no w'ay engageth me, but, as 
I claini an interest in the general state 
Of goodness and true virtue, w'hi(*Ji I hear 
r' abound in you: and, for which mere respect. 
Without a second aim, sir, I have done it. 

Bon, This tale hath lost thee much of the 
late trust 

Thou h: dst with me ; it is impossible: 

I know not how’ to lend it any th<»ugut. 

My ^'.ither should be so unnatural. 

Moif It is a couiideuce that well becomes 
Your piety ; and form'd (no doubt) it is 
From your own simple innocence : which m<akes 
Your wrong more monstrous and abhorr'd. But, 
sir, 

I now will tell you more. This very minute. 

It is, or will be doing : and, if you 
Shall be but pleas'd to go with me. I'll bring 
you, 

(I dare not say where you shall see, but) where 
Your ear shall be a witness of the deed : 

Hear yourself w'ritten bastard, and profest 
The common issue of the earth. 

Bon, I'm amaz'd ! 

Jfo9. Sir, if I do it not, draw your just sword. 
And score your vengeance on my front and face ; 
Mark me your villain : you have too much wrong. 
And I d? suffer for you, sir. My heart 

Weeps blood in anguish 

Ban. L^ad. 1 follow thee. 

' SCENE III. 

Voipom, Nano. 

Bring forth your sports. 

And help to make the wretched time more sweet. 

[One knocks. 

Who's there my couch; away, look. Nano, see : 
Give me my caps, first-*— go, inquire. Now 
Cupid 


Send it be Mosca, and with fair return. 

Nan. It is the beauteou% madam 

r olp. W ould-be is it ? 

Nan. The same. 

Folp. Now torment on me ; squire her in : 
For she will enter, or dwell here for ever. 

Nay, quickly, that my fit were past. I fear 
A second hell too, that my lothing this 
\Yill quite expel my appetite to the other ; 
Would she were taking now her tedious leave. 
Lord how it treats me what 1 am to suffer. 

SCENE IV. 

Lady, Volpone, Nano, Women 2. 

Lady. 1 thank you, good sir. 'Pray you sig- 
nify 

Unto your patron, I am here. This band 
Shew^s not my neck enough (I trouble you, sir. 
Let me request 3^ou, hid one of my women 
(.'Ome hither to me.) In good faith, I am drest 
Most favourably to-day ! It is no matter : 

'Tis well enough. Look, see these petulant 
things ! 

How they have done this ! 

Vo/p. I do feel the feve^* 

Entering in at mine ears ; O, for a charm. 

To fright it hence. 

Lad. Come nearer : is this curl 
In his right place } or this.^ why is this higher 
Thau ail the rest.^ Y'ou ha' not wash'd your 
eyes, yet ^ 

Or do they not stand even i' your head ? 

IFhere is your fellow ? call her. 

Nan. Now, St. Mark 
Deliver us! anon, she’ll beat her women. 
Because her nose is red. 

Lad. 1 pray you, view 
This tire, forsooth : are all things apt or no ? 
Worn. One hair a little here, sticks out, for- 
sooth. 

Lad. Does't so, forsooth.? and where was 
your dear sight. 

When it did so, forsooth ? What now ? bird- 
ey'd ? 

And you too .? 'Praj’^ you both approach and 
mend it. 

Now (by that light) I muse yo'are not ashamM ! 
1 that have preach'd these things so oft unto 
you. 

Read you the principles, argu'd all the grounds. 
Disputed every fitness, every grace, 

Call'd you to counsel of so frequent dressings 

f Nan. More carefully than of your fame or 
honour.) 

Lad. Made you acquainted, what an ample 
dowry 

The knowledge of these things would be unto 
you. 

Able, alone, to get you noble husbands 
At your return ; and you thus to neglect it.? 
Besides, you seeiuffi|What a curious nation 
Th' Italians are, \^at will they say of me ? 

The English lady cannot dress herself ; 

Here's a fine imputation to our country 1 
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Well, go your ways, and stay i' the next room. 
This fucus was too coarse too, it's no matter. 

‘ Good sir, you'll give 'em entertainment? 

Foip. The storm comes toward me. 

Lad. How does my Vulpone ? 

Volp. Troubled with noise, I cannot sleep ; I 
dreamt 

That a strange fury enter'd, now, my house, 
And, with the dreadful tempest of her breath, 
Did cleave my roof asunder. 

Lad. Believe me, and 1 
Had the must fearful dream, could 1 remem- 
ber 't — 

Votp. Out on my fate ; 1 ha' given her the 
occasion 

How to torment me : she will tell me hers. 

Lad, Ivlethought, the golden mediocrity. 

Polite, and delicate 

Volp, O, if you do love me, 

No more : I sweat, and suffer, at the mention 
Of any dream ; feel how 1 tremble yet. 

Lad, Alas, good soul ! the passion of the 
heart. 

Seed-pearl were good now, boil'd with syrup of 
apples ; 

Tincture of gold, and coral, citron-])ills. 

Year elicampane root, myrobalanes 

Volp, Ay me, I have ta’eii a grasshopper by 
the wing. 

Lad, Burnt silk, and amber, you have mus- 
cadel 

Good i' the house 

Volp, You will not drink, and part ? 

Lad, No, fear not that. 1 doubt M e shall not 
get 

Some English saffron (half a dram M ould serve) 
Your sixteen cloves, a little musk, dry'd mints, 

Bugloss, and barley-meal 

Volp, She's in again ; 

Before I feign < 1! noM' I have one. 

Lad, And these apply'd, Mith a right scarlet 
cloth — 

Vo^p. Another flood of words! a very tor- 
rent ! 

Lad. Shall I, sir, make you a poultice ? 

Volp, No, no^ no, 

I'rit very veil, yon need prescribe no more. 

IauI. I liHve a little studied pbvrsick ; but now, 
I'm all for musick, >a\ci' the forenoon^. 

An liour or tu^o fur painting. I M ould have 
A lady, indeed, t’ have all, letters, and arts. 

Be able to discour'^e, to w'rite, to paint. 

But principal (as Plato htdds) your musick 
(And so does M'ise Pythagoras, 1 take it) 

Is your true rapture ; M'hen there is consent 
In face, in voice, and clothes: and is, indeed. 
Our sex's chiefest ornament. 

Volp. The poet. 

As old in time as Plato, and as knowing. 

Says, that your highest female grace is tilence*. 

« ... The poet 

As ddin time a* Plato, and ajf knuvuing, 

8ayi tM aOR higheet female grace i» etlenee ] flere if a slight 
errorin wtext, which 1 correct on the authority of the hrst : 


Lad, Which o' your poets? Petrarch? or 
Tasso ? or Dante ? 

Guarini? Ariosto? Aretine? 

Cieco di Hadria? I have read them all. 

Volp, Is every thing a cause to my destruc- 
tion ? 

Lad, 1 think I ha' tM'o or three of 'em about 
me ! 

Volp. The sun, the sea. Mill sooner both 
stand still, 

Than her eternal tongue ! nothing can 'scape it. 

Lad. Here’s Pastor Fido 

Volp. Pritfess obstinate silence ; 

That’s noM' my safest. 

Lad. All our English Mritors, 

1 mean such as are happy in th' Italian, 

A\’ill deign to steal out of this author, mainly ; 
Almost as much as from Montaigne : 

He has S4» modern and facile a vein, 

Fitting the time, and catching the court- ear <5 
Your Petrarcli i> more passionate, yet he. 

In daj's <»r soiinetinir, trusted ’em with much : 
Dante is hard, and can understand him. 

But, fi»r a desp<*iate wit. there’s Aretine! 

Only his pictniv^ are a little obscene 

A' on mark nu* not ? 

V Ijt, Alas, my mind’s perturb’d. 

Lad. >\'hy, in &uch case*-, M*e must cure our- 
sel\ es, 

AJake um* 4)1’ our philosophy 

Volp. O’y me. 

Lad. And as we find our jias'-ions do rebel, 
Knconnter ’4*0! with reaM)n, or divert 'cm. 

By gi^ing xope unto some fithcr humour 
Of lesser dang4‘r: as, in politic b4)(lies, 

There's nothing more doth overwhelm the judg- 
ment, 

And clouds the understanding, than too much 
Settling and fixing, and (as 'twere) subsiding 
I jMHi one object. For the incorporating 
Of these same outwar4l things, into that part. 
Which M e call mental, lea\ es s4nne certain faces 
That st4>p the organs, and, as Plato says, 
Assa'jsinates 4>ur knowledge. 

Volp, Nom', the spirit 
Of patience help me. 

Ijud, Come, in faith, I must 
Visit you more a-da\> ; an4l make you well : 
Laugh and be lusty. 

Volp, My g4)od angel save me. 

Lad. There was but one sole man in all the 
world, 

With M'h4)m I e'er could sympathize ; and he 
AVould lye you often, three, four hours together, 
To hear me .speak : and he (sometime) so rapt 
As he would aii.swer me quite from the purpose. 
Like you, and you are like him, just, i'll dis- 
course 

folio: our highnt. should be read gour highest. The poet per- 
haps is Sophucles, 

rupat^i Koapov ri atyrf ipepet. 

Or Eunpidcb, whom the Oraete pronounced the Wiser, 

FvvaiKi yap oiyri -kai to fftiappovuy 
KaWicroy. WhtUley. 
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(And *t be but only, sir, to bring you sleep) 
How we did spend our time and loves together. 
For some six years. 

Volp, Oh, oh, oh, iJh, oh, oh. 

Lad, For we were cosetanei, and brought 
up 

Volp, Some power, some fate, some fortune 
rescue me. 

SCENE V. 

Mosca, Lady, Volpone, 

Mos. God save you, madam. 

Lad, Good sir. 

Volp, Mosca? welcome, 

Welcomato my redemption. 

1^1 os, AV^hy, sir ? 

Volp, Oh, 

Hid me of this my torture, quickly, there ; 

My madam, witli the everlasting voice : 

'riie bells, in time of pestilence, ne’er made 
Like noise, or were in that perpetual motion ! 
'I’lie cock .pit comes not near it. All my house. 
But now, steam’d like a bath, with her thick 
breath. 

A lawyer could not have been heard ; nor 
scarce 

Anothei woman, such a hail of words 
She has let fall. 1 tell thee, rid her hence. 

Mos, Hhs she presented.'^ 

Volp, O, I do not care, 
ril take her absence, upon any price. 

With any loss. 

Mos Madam 

Lad, 1 ha' brought your patron 

A. toj’j a cap here, of mine own work 

Mvs, '1 is well, 

I had forgot to tell you, I saw your knight. 

Where you would little think it 

Lad. Where } 

Mos. Marr}", 

W'here yet, if you make haste, you may appre- 
hend him. 

Flowing upon the watei in a gondola, 

W ith the most cunning curtizan of Venice. 

Lad. is'ttrue.^ 

Mos. Pursue 'em, and believe your eyes : 
Leave me, to make your gift. I knew, 'twould 
take. 

For lightly, they that use themselves most 
licence. 

Are still most jealous. 

Volp, Mosca, hearty thanks. 

For thy ';uick fiction, and delivery of me. 

Now to my hopes, what say'st thou ? 

Lad. But do you hear, sir ? — 

Volp. Again, I fear a paroxysm. 

Lctd. Which way 
Row'd they together } 

Mos. Toward the Rialto. 

Lad. I pray you lend me your dwarf. 

Mos. I pray you take him. 

Your hopes, sir, are like happy blossoms fair. 
And promise timely fruit, if you will stay 
But the maturing; keep you at your couch, 


Corbaccio will arrive straight, with the will : 
When he is gone. I'll tell you more, 

Volp. My blood, 

My spirits are return'd ; I am alive. 

SCENE VI. 

Mosca, Bonnrio. 

Mos. Sir, here conceal’d, you may hear all. 
But pray you 

Have patience, sir; the same's your father's 
knock : 

[One knocks. 

I am compell'd to leave you. 

Bon. Do so. Y et 

Cannot my thought imagine this a truth. 

SCENE VII. 

Mosca, Corvino, Celia, Bonario, Volpone. 

Mos. Death on me ! you are come too soon, 
what meant you ? 

Did not I say, 1 wM)uld send ? 

Coro. Yes, but I fear’d 
Yon might forget it, and then they prevent us. 
Mos. Prevent.^ did e'er man haste so, for his 
horns ? 

A courtier would not ply it so, for a place. 

W>11, now there is no helping it, stay here ; 

I’ll presently return. 

Corv. AVhcre are you, Celia } 

You know not wherefore I have brought you 
hither } 

Cel, Not well, except you told me. 

Core. Now, I will: 

Hark hither. 

Mos. Sir, your father hath sent word, 

[ To Bonario, 

It will be half an hour ore he come; 

And therefore, if you please to walk the w'hile 

Into that gallery at the upper end, 

There are some books to entertain the time: 

And I’ll take care no man shall come unto you, 
sir. 

Bon, Yes, 1 will stay there ; 1 do doubt this 
fellow, 

Mos. There, he is far enough ; he can hear 
nothing : 

And, for his father, I can keep him off. 

Corn. Nay, now, there is no starting hack, 
and therefore. 

Resolve i.pon it : I have so decreed. 

It must be done, nor w’ould I mo^^e 't afore. 
Because 1 would avoid all shifts and tricks. 

That might deny me. 

(>/. Sir, let me beseech you. 

Affect not these strange trials ; if you doubt 
My chastity, why, lock me up for ever : 

Make me the heir of darkness. Let me live. 
Where I may please your fears, if not your 
trust. 

Coro. Believe it, 1 have no such humour, I, 
All that I speak I iftean ; yet I’m not mad: 

Not horn-mad, see you } Go to, shew yourself 
Obedient, and a wife, 
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CeL d heaven ! 

Carv. 1 say it. 

Do so. 

Ce/. Was this the train ? 

Corv. I've told you reasons ; 

What the physicians have set down ; how much 
It may concern me ; what my engagements 
are ; 

My means ; and the necessity of those means. 
For my recovery : wherefore, if you be 
Loyal, and mine, be won, respect my venture. 
Ce/, Before your honour ? 

Corv. Honour? Tut, a breath: 

There's no such thing in nature : a mere term 
Invented to awe fools. What is my gold 
The worse for touching? clothes for being 
look'd on ? 

W'hy, this's no more. An old decrepit wretch. 
That ha9no sense, no sinew; takes his meat 
With others' fingers ; only knows to gape. 
When you do scald his gums ; a voice, a sha- 
dow ; 

And, what can this man hurt you ? 

Cel. Lord ! what spirit 
Is this hath entred him ? 

Cori\ And for your fame, 

That's such a jig ; as if I would go tell it. 

Cry it on the Piazza ! who shall know it? 

But he that cannot speak it, and this fellow. 
Whose lips are i' my pocket : siive yourself. 

If you'll proclaim't, you may. I know no other 
Should come to know it. 

Cel. Are heaven, and saints, then, nothing? 
Will they he blind or stupid ? 

Corv. How ? 

Cel. Good sir, 

Be jealous still, emulate them ; and think 
What hate they bum w ith toward every sin, 
Corr. 1 grant you : if I thought it were a sin, 
I would not urge you. Should I offer you this 
To some young Frenchman, or hot Tuscan blood, 
'riiat had read Aretine, conn'd all his prints. 
Knew every quirk within lust’s labyrinth. 

And were profest critick in lechery ; 

And I would look upon him, and applaud him. 
This were a sin : but here 'tis contrary, 

A pious work, mere charity for physick. 

And honest pedity, to assure mine own. 

Cel. O heaven ! canst thou suffer such a 
change ? 

Volp. Thou art my honour, Mosca, and my 
pride. 

My joy, my ticklings my delight ! Go bring 'em. 
Mos. Please you draw near, sir. 

Cwrv. Come on what 

You will not he rebellious? by that light — 

Mos. Sir, signior Corvino, here, is come to 
see you. 

Volp. Oh. 

hearing of the consultation had. 
So for your h^th, is come to offer, 

sir, to prostitute 

Coi^. Thanks, sweet Mosca. 

Jfsv. Freely, unask'd, or unintreated — 


Corv. Well. 

Mos. (As the true f^veiit instance of his 
love) 

His own most fair and pro{»er wife ; the beauty. 
Only of price in Venice- 

Corr. 'Tis well urg'd. 

Mos. To be your comfortress, and to pre- 
serve you. 

Volp. Alai, I'm past already ! Pray you 
thank him 

For his good care and promptness ; bujb for 
that, 

'Tis a vain labour e'en to fight 'gainst heaven ; 
Applying fire to a stone : (uh, uh, uh, uh.) 
Making a dead leaf grow again. 1 take 
His wishes gently, though ; and you may tell 
him, 

What I have done for him : marry, my state is 
hopeless ! 

AV'ill him to pray for me ; and t' use his fortune 
With reverence, when he comes to't. 

Mos. Do you hear, sir ? 

Go to him with your wife. 

Corv. Heart of my father ! 

Wilt thou persist thus? come, I pray thee 
come. 

Thou seest 'tis nothing, Celia, By this hand, 

I shall grow violent. Come, do't, I say. 

Cel. Sir, kill me, rather: 1 will takedown 
poison, 

Eat burning coals, do any thing. 

Corv. Then I will drag thee hence, home by 
the hair ; 

Cry thee a strumpet through the streets ; rip 

’ up 

Thy mouth unto thine ears ; and slit thy nose ; 

Like a raw' rotchet Do not tempt me, come, 

Yield, I am loth — (Death!) 1 will buy some 
slave 

Whom I will kill, and hind thee to him, alive ; 
And at my window hang you forth, devising 
Some monstrous crime, which 1, in capital let- 
ters, 

Will eat into thy flesh with aquafortis. 

And burning cor'sives, on this stubborn breast. 
Now, by the blood thou hast incens’d. I'll do’t. 

Cel. Sir, what you please, you may, 1 am 
your martyr, 

Corv, Be no^ thus obstinate, I ha' not de- 
serv'd it : 

Think who it is intreats you. Pr'ythee, sweet ; 
(Good faith) thou shalt have jewels, gowns, at- 
tires. 

What thou wilt think, and ask. Do but go kiss 
him ; 

Or touch him, but. For my sake. At my suit. 
This once. No? not? I shall remember this. 
Will you disgrace me thus? Do you thirst 
my undoing ? 

Mos. Nay, gentle lady, be advis'd. 

Corv, No, no. 

She has watch'd her time. God's precious, this 
is skirvy, 

'Tis very skirvy: and yo^ are— 
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Mob. Nay^ good sir. 

Coro. An ^i^arit Loictist^ by lieaven^ a Locust ! 
Whore ! crocodile ! that hast thy tears prepar’d^ 
Expecting, hdw'thou'lt hid 'em flow. 

Mob, Nay, 'pray you, sir. 

She will consider. 

Ce/, Would my life would serve 
To satisfy. 

Corv, ( S'death ) if she would but speak to him. 
And save my reputation, 'twere somewhat ; 

But spitefully to affect my utter ruin. 

Mob. 1, now you ha' put your fortune in her 
hands. 

Why i' faith, it is her modesty, I must quit 
her; 

If you were absent, she would be more coming ; 
1 know it : and dare undertake for her. 

What woman can before her husband pray you. 
Let us depart, and leave her here. 

Cof'v. Sweet Celia, 

Thou may'st redeem all, yet ; 1*11 say no more: 
If not, esteem yourself as lost. Nay, stay there. 
Ce/. O God, and his good angels ! whither, 
w’hither. 

Is shame fled human breasts? that with such 
e'^ise. 

Men dare put off your honours, and their own? 
Is that, which ever was a cause of life. 

Now plac’d beneath the basest circumstance? 
And modesty an exile made, for money ? 

Vo/p. 1, in Corvino, and such earth-fed minds, 
[/ftf /eaps off from h,iB couch. 
Thai never tasted the true hcav’n * f love. 

Assure thee, Celja, he that would sell thee, 

Ou*y for hope of gain, and that uncertain. 

He would have sold his part of I’arndise 
For ready money, had he met a copc-man*. 
Why art thou ma//d to see me thus reviv'd ? j 
Rather applaud thy beauties miracle : 

'Tis thy great work ,* that hath, not now alone. 
But sundry times, rais'd me, in several shapes. 
And, but this morning like a mountebank. 

To see thee at thy window. 1, before 
I would have left my practice, for thy love. 

In varying figures, 1 would have contended 
With the blue Proteus, or the horned flood. 
Now art thou welcome. 

Ce/. Sir! 

Volp. Nay, fly me not ; 

Nor let . thy false imagination 

That 1 was bed^rid, mtdee thee think, I am so ; 

Thou shall not find it. I am, now, as fresh. 

As hot, as. high, and in as jovial plight. 

As when ^in that so celebrated scene. 

At recitation of our comedy. 

For entertainnent of the great Valoys) 

X acted young Antiiious ; and attracted 
eyes and ears of all the ladies present, 

T' admire each graceful . gesture, note, and 
footing. 


* —Had he met a gopb-man.] i.e. a chap-vnan 
in the word ceapman: for this we now aavchar 

aamuch as to »ay, aas m^hantor eepe^mek.^ 


So Verttwai 
* which I 




Come, my Celia, let us prove. 

While we can, the sports of love>. 

Time will not be ours for ever, 

• He, at length, our good will sever;. 

Spend not then his gifts in vain. 

Suns, that set, may rise again : 

But if once we lose this light, 

'Tis with us perpetual night. 

Why should we defer our joys ? 

Fame and rumour are but toys. 

Cannot we delude the eyes 
Of a few poor household spies? 

Or his easier ears beguile, 

Thus removed by our wile ? 

'Tis no sin love's fruits to steal ; 

But the sweet thefts to reveal : 

To be taken, to be seen. 

These have crimes accounted been." 

Ce/, Some serene blast me*, or dire lightning 
strike 

This my offending face. 

Vo/p, Why droops Celia ? 

Thou hast, in place of a base husband, found 
A worthy lover : use thy fortune well, 

IVith secrecy and pleasure. See, behold. 

What thou art queen of; not in expectation. 

As 1 feed others : but possess'd and crown'd. 
See, here a rope of pearl ; and each, more 
orient 

Than that the brave JEgyptian queen carous'd: 
Dissolve and drink 'em. See, a carbuncle. 

May put out both the eyes of our St. Mark ; 

A diamond would have bought Lollia Paulina, 
When she came in like star-light, hid with 
jewels. 

That were the spoils of provinces : take thesis 
And wear, and lose 'em: yet remains an ear-ring 
To purchase them again, and this whole ata^. 

A gem but worth a private patrimony. 

Is nothing : we will eat such at a meal. 

'Fhe heads of parrots, tongues of nightingales. 
The brains of peacocks, and of estriches 
Shall be our food : and, could we get the pheenix 
(Though nature lost her kind) she were our dirii. 
Cel, Good sir, these things might move a 
mind affected 

With such delights ; but I, whose innocence 
Is all 1 can think wealthy, or worth th’ ei^oyiug. 
And wlilch, once lost, 1 have nought to lose 
beyond it. 

Cannot be taken with these sensual baits : 

If you havp conscience 

Volp. "I'ls the beggar’s virtue : 

If thou hast wisdom, bear me, Celia. 


* Smne bkrbmb blaei ma.] Sarena is here* not Uiat disorder in 
the eyes called gutta aerena, which often occasions blindness ^ 
but it means a calm, moist, warm air, or evening, which is fre- 
quently the cause of blaata or blights. Jonaon uan.the same 
word again in his epigrams : 

«■ -.—Wherever death doth please t* appear* 

Seas, aarenea, swords, <ihnt, skknesa, all are time.**— Epig.X. 
And It is'used also by Daniel In the same aenae; 

*• The fogs and theaaranrallbnd us mote. .... 

Or. mif tnay. .tUdk so. than thay did b«fi»e.**<T«Qnwn^ 
Arcadia, pet 1, ic, 
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Tliy baths shall be the juice of July-Howe^ 
^irit of roses^ and of violets^ 

The milk of unicorns^ and panthers* breath 
Gather'd in ba^^ and mixt with Cretan wines. 
Our drink shall be prepared gold and amber ; 
Which we will take, until my roof whirl round 
TTith't^ vertigo: and my dwarf shall dance, 
My eunuch^ ™y fool make up the antick, 
nilst we in changed sliapes, act Ovid's tales. 
Thou, like Europa now, and I like Jove, 

Then 1 like Mars, and thou like Erycine ; 

So, of the rest, till we have quite run through. 
And wearied all the fables of the gods. 

Th^ will I have thee in more .modern forms. 
Attired like some sprightly dame of France, 
Brave Tuscan lady, or proud Spanish beauty ; 
Sometimes, unto the Persian sophy’s wife ; 

Or the grand-signior's mistress ; and, for change. 
To one of our most artful curtizans. 

Or some quick Negro, or cold Russian ; 

And I will meet thee in as many shapes : 
Where we may so transfuse our wandering 
souls: 

Out at our lips, and score up sums of pleasure, 
That the curious shall not know 
How to tell them as they flow ; 

And the envious, when they find 
What their number is, be pin'd." 

Cel. 1 f you have ears that will be pierc'd ; or 
eyes. 

That can be open'd ; a heart niiiy be touch'd ; 
Or any part, that yet sounds man about you : 

If you have touch of holy saints, or heaven. 

Ho me the grace to let me 'scape. If not, 
fie bountiful and kill me. You do know, 

I am a creature, hither ill betray'd, 

By one, whose shame 1 would forget it were. 

If you will deign me neither of these graces. 

Yet feed your wrath, sir, rather than your 
lust ; 

(It is a vice comes nearer manliness) 

And punish that unhappy crime of nature, 
AYhich you miscall my beauty ; flay iny face. 

Or poison it with ointments, for seducing 
Your blood to this rebellion. Rub these hands. 
With what may cause an eating leprosie. 

E'en to my lumes and marrow : any thing. 

That may disfavour me, save in my honour. 

And I will kneel to you, pray for you, pay 
down 

A thousand hourly vows, sir, for your health. 

Report, and think you virtuous 

Think me Cold, 

Frozen and impotent, and so report me ? 

I do degenerate, and abuse my nation. 

To play with opportunity thus long. 

Son. Forbear, foul ravisher, libidinous swine. 
Free the fiare'd lady, or thou dy'st impostor. 

[Ife leaps out from where Mosca had 
plaevd him. 

But that I'm loth to snatch the punishment 
Out of the^lwd of justice, thou should'st, yet. 
Bo timely sacrifice of vengeance, 

Bofimwboltiiry thio dfOib tby idoJU 


IfOdy, let’s quit the place, it is the den 
OfviJ lainy ; fear nought, you have a guard : 
And he, ere long, shall meet his just reward. 

Volp. Fall on me, roof, and bury me in ruin ; 
Become my grave, that wert my shelter. O ! 

I am unmask'd, unspirited, unaone. 

Betray'd to beggary, to infamy 

SCENE VIII. 

Mosca, Volpone. 

Mos. Where shall I run, most ivretclied 
shame of men. 

To beat out my unlucky brains ? 

Volp. Here, here. 

What ! dost thou bleed ? 

C) that his w'ell-driv’n sword 
Had been so courteous to have cleft me down 
Fnto the navel, e'er I liv’d to see 
My life, my hopes, my spirits, my patron, all 
Thus desperately engaged, by my error. 

Volp. \V'oe on thy fortune. 

Mos. And my follies, sir. 

Volp. 'fh' hast made me miserable. 

Mojf. And myself, sir. 

Who would have thought he would haw heark- 
en’d so ? 

Volp. What shall we do ? 

Mos. I know' not ; if my heart 
( ’ouJd expiate the mischance, I'd pluck it out. 
IVilJ you be pleas’d to hang me, or cut my throat ? 
And i’ll requite you, sir. Let's die like Romans, 
Since we have liv’d like Grecians. 

Volp. Hark, w ho's there ? 

[ Thetf knock without. 

I hear some footing; oflficers, the saffi, 

(/Onie to apprehend us ; 1 do feel the brand 
Hissing already at my forehead ; now, 

Mine ears are boring. 

Mos. To your couch, sir ; you 
Make tiiat place good, however. Guilty men 
Suspect what they deserve still. Signior C'or- 
baccio ! 

SCENE IX. 

Corhaccio, Mosca, Voltnre, Volpone. 

Corh. Why, how now, Mosca ^ 

Mos. O, undone, amaz'd, sir. 

Your son, (I know not by what accident) 
Acquainted with your purpose to my patron. 
Touching your will, and making him your heir. 
Enter'd our house with violence, his sword 
drawn. 

Sought for you, call’d you wretch, unnatural. 
Vow'd he would kill you. 

Corh. Me ? 

Mos. Yes, and my patr^. 

Corb. 'i'his act sl^ disinlierit him indeed : 
Here is the will. 

Mos. 'Tis weU, sir. 

Corh* Right and well. 

Be you as careful now for me* 

' Mos. My life, sir. 

Is not more teiider'4* I am mJy yours. 
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Corb, How does he ? will he die shortiy, 
think'st thou ? 

Mom, I fear hell out-last May. 

Corh, To-day ? 

Mom. No, last out May, sir. 

Corh. Could^st thou not g^i* him a dram ? 
Mos, O, by no means, sir. 

Corh. Nay, I'U not bid you. 

Volt, This is a knave, I see. 

Mos, How, signior Voltore ! did he hear me ? 
Volt, Parasite. 

Mos. Who's that ? O, sir, moat timely wel- 
come — 

Volt. Scarce, 

T o the discovery of your tricks, I fear. 

You are his only ? and mine also ? are you not ? 
Mos. Who? I, sir! 

Volt. You, sir. ^Vhat device is this 
About a will.^ 

Mos. A plot for you, sir. 

Volt. Come, 

Put not your foists upon me, I shall scent 'em. 
Mos. Did you not hear it ? 

Volt. Yes, I hear, Corbaccio 
Hath made your patron there his heir. 

A/o?. 'Tis true, 

,By my device, drawn to it by my plot. 

With hope 

Volt. Your patron sliould reciprocate ? 

And you have promis'd ? 

Mos. For your good, I did, sir. 

Nay more, 1 told his son, brought, hid him 
nere. 

Where he might hear his father pass the deed ; 
Being persuaded to it by this thought, sir. 

That the iinnaturalness, first, of the act, 

And then his father's oft disclaiming in him, 
(AYhich 1 did mean t’ help on) would sure en- 
rage him 

To do some violence upon his parent. 

On which the law should take sufficient hold. 
And you be stated in a double hope : 

Truth be my comfort, and my conscience. 

My onl) aim w'as to dig you a fortune 
Out of these two old rotten sepulchres — 
fVolt. 1 cry thee mercy, Mosca.) 

Mos. Worth your patience, 

And your great merit, sir. And see the change I 
Vole. Why, what success ? 

Mos. Most hapless ! you must help, sir. 
Mliilst we expected the old iwven, in conies 
Corvino' s wife sent hither by her husband— 

Volt. What, with a present? 

Mos. No, sir, on visitation, 

(I'll tell you how anon:) and staying long. 

The youth he grows impatient, rushes forth, 
Seizeth the lady, wounds me, makes her swear 
(Or he would murder her, that was his vow) 

T' affirm my patron to have done her rape : 
Which how unlike it is, you se^ ; and hence 
With that pretext he's gone t' aociiae his father. 
Defame my patron^ defeat you-.-... 

Volt. Where's her hushaM? 

Let him be sent fh^'iKlraight; ' ' • ^ ' r 
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Mos. Sir, I’ll go fetch him. , ^ 

Volt. Bring him to the Scrutiile<^«, ' 

Mos. Sir, I will. 

Volt. This must he stopt. , , " 

Mos. O you do nobly, sir. 

Alas, 'twas labour'd all, sir, for your good; 

Nor was there want of counsel in the plot: 

But fortune can, at any time, o'erthrow 
The projects of a hundred learned clerks, sir. . 
Corh. What's that ? 

Volt. Wil't please you, sir, to go along ? 
Mos. Patron, go in, and pray for our success. 
Volp. Need makes devotion: heaven your 
labour bless. 

ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 

Politick, Peregrine. 

Pol. I told you, sir, it was a plot ; you see 
M"hat observation is. You mention’d me 
For some instructions. I will tell you, sir, 
(Since we are met here in this height of Venice) 
Some few particulars, 1 have set down. 

Only for this meridian, fit to be known 
Of your crude traveller ; and they are these. 

I will not touch, sir, at your phrase, or clothes. 
For they are old. 

Per. Sir, I have better. 

Pol, Pardon, 

! I meant, as they are themes. 

Per. O, sir, proceed : 

I'll slander you no more of wit, good sir. 

I Pol. First, for your garb it must be grave 
I and serious, 

I Very reserv'd and lockt ; not tell a secret 
On any terms, not to your father ; scarce 
A fable, but with caution ; make sure choice 
Both of your company, and discourse ; beware 

You never speak a truth 

Per. How ? 

Pol. Not to strangers. 

For those be they you must converse with most : 
Others I would not know, sir, but at distance. 

So as I still might be a saver in 'em : 

You shall have tricks else past upon you hourly. 
And then for your religion, profess none. 

But wonder at the diversity of all ; 

And, for your part, protest, were there no other 
But simply the laws o' th' land, you could con- 
tent you. 

Nic. Machiavel, and monsieur Bodin, both 
Were of this mind. Then must you learn the 
use 

And handling nf your silver fork at meals. 

The metal of your glass : (these are main mat- 
ters 

With your Italian ;) and to know the hour 
When you must eat your melonk and ypw figs. 
Per. Is that a point of state too ? 

Pol. Here it is : 

Fhr your Venetian, if he see a man 
Prepcvteaous Ui tdie leaa^ he haa hiatateaigiit ; 
He haa; lie liiaw> I*il ac^aint yen, 
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I now hareliv^d here, ^tiseome fourteen months: 
Within the first week of my landing here^ 

All took me for a citizen of Venice, 

I knew the forms so well— — 

And nothing else. 

PoL 1 had read Contarene*, took men house, 
Pealt with my Jews to furnish it with move- 
ables — 

Well, if 1 could but find one man, one man 
To mine own heart, whom 1 durst trust, 1 
would — 

Per, What? what, sir? 

Pol, Make him rich ; make him a fortune : 

He should not think again. I would command it. 
Per, As how ? 

Pol, M'^ith certain projects that I have. 
Which I mav not discover. 

Per. If I had 

But one to wager with, I would lay odds now. 

He tells me instantly. 

Pol, One is (and that 

I care not greatly w’ho knows) to serve the state 
Of Venice with red herrings for three years. 

And at a certain rate, from Rotterdam, 

Where I have correspondence. There's a letter. 
Sent me from one o’ th’ states, and to that pur- 
pose ; 

He cannot write his name, but that’s his mark. 
Per. He is a chandler ? * 

Pol, No, a cheesemonger. 

There are some others too, with whom I treat 
About the same negociati(»n ; 

And 1 will undertake it : for, ’tis thus, 

I’ll do’t with ease, I have cast it all : your hoy 
Carries but three men in her, and a boy ; 

And she shall make me three returns a year: 

So if there come but one of three, I save ; 

If two, 1 can defalk : but this is now. 

If my main project fail. 

Per. I'hen you have others ? 

Pol, 1 should be loth to draw the subtil air 
Of such a place, w'ithout my thousand aims. 

I’ll not dissemble, sir \ where-e’er I come, 

I love to he considerative ; and ’tis true, 

I have at my free hours thought upon 
Some certain goods unto the state of Venice, 
Wkich 1 do cSl my cautions ; and, sir, which 
1 mean (in hope of pension) to propound 
To the great council, then unto the forty. 

So to the ten. My means are m’ade already-^ 
Per, By whom ? 

Pol, Sir, one that though his place V obscure, 
Yet he can sway, and they will hear him. He’s 
A Commandadore. 

Per. What, a common seijeant ? 

Po/. Sir, such as they are, put in their mouths. 
What they should say, sometimes, as well as 
mater, 

I have my notes to shew you— • 

P(S^<3ood sir. 

Po/. But you shall swear unto me, on your 
gentry, 

* IMreoSCoKrTARBSTEO AtreatiiedelterqpifHko^-fmif- 
itutidi Fmetkh diG»ap»ContarM0 


Not to anticipate— ^ 

Per, I, sir? 

Pol. Nor reveal 
A circumstance— 

My paper is not with me^ 

Per, O, but you can remember, sir. 

Pol, My first is 

Concerning tinder-boxes. You must know, 

No family is l»ere w ithout its box. 

Now, sir, it being so portable a thing, 

Put case, that you or I were ill affected 
Unto the state, sir, with it in our pockets. 

Might not 1 go into the Arsenal, 

Or you come out again, a|id none the wriser ? 

Per, Except yourself, sir. 

Pol. Go to then. 1 therefore 
Advertise to the state, how fit it were, 

’I'hat none but such as were known patriots; 

Sound lovers of their country, should be suffer’d 
T' enjoy them in their houses ; and even those 
Seal’d at some office, and at sudi a bigness 
As might not lurk in pockets. 

Per. Admirable ! 

Pol. My next is, how t' enquire, and be re- 
solv’d, 

By j)resent demonstration, whether a sliip, 
j Newly arriv’d from Syria, or from 
' Any suspected part of all the Levant, 

Be guilty of the plague : and w'here they use 
To lie out forty, fifty days sometimes, 

About the Lazaretto, for their trial. 

I’ll save that charge and loss unto the merchant, 

I And in an hour clear the doubt. 

Per, Indeed, sir? 

Pol, Or 1 will lose my labour. 

Per, ’My faith, that's much. 

Pol, Nay, sir, conceive me. 'Twill cost me 
in onions. 

Some thirty livres— 

Per. IVhicli is one pound sterling. 

Pol. Beside my water-works : for this I do, 
sir. 

First, I bring in your ship 'tw’ixt two brick-walls ; 
(But those the state shall venture) ; on the one 
I strain me a fair tarpauling, and in that 
I stick my onions, cut in halves ; the other 
Is full of loop-holes, out of which I thrust 
The noses of my bellows ; and those bellows 
I keep, with water-works, in perpetual motion, 
(Which is the easiest matter of a hundred/) 

Now, sir, your onion, which doth naturally 
Attract th' infection, and your bellows blowing 
The air upon him, will shew ^instantly') 

By his chang’d colour, if there be cont^on. 

Or else remain as fair as at the first. 

Now it is known, 'tis nothing. 

Per, You are right, sir. 

Pol, I would I had my note* 

Per, 'Fmth, so would I : ' 

But you ha' done well for once^atr. 

Paf. Werelfidse, » . • 

Or would be made se^ I realOD* 

How 1 could sell this state now to tbo TnriS/ 
£^te of their gglkya, or 
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Per. 'Pray you, sir Pol. 

PoL 1 have 'em not about me. 

Per. That I fear’d. 

They are there, sir. 

PoL No, this is my diary, 

Wherein 1 note my ^tions of the day. 

Per. Pray you let’s see, sir. What is here ? 
Notandum, 

A rat had gnawn my spur-leathers ; notwith- 
standing, 

I put on new, and did go forth : but first 
1 threw three beans over the threshold. Item, 

J went and bought two tooth.picks, whereof one 
1 burst. immedi^ly, i|||a discourse 
With a Dutch merchant, ’bout lla^on del Stato. 
From him 1 went and paid a moccinigo 
For piecing my silk stockings ; by the way 
I cheapen a sprats. ’Faith these are politic 
notes 1 

PoL Sir, I do slip 

No action of my life thus, but 1 quote it. 

Per. Believe me, it is wise ! 

PoL Nay, sir, read forth. 

SCENE II. 

Ladyy Nam, Women, Politick, Peregrine. 
Lad. Where should this loose knight be, 
trow ^ sure he’s hous'd. 

Nan. Why then he’s fast. 

Lad. 1, he plays both with me. 

I pray, you stay. This heat will do more harm 
To mv complexion, than his heart is worth. 

i l do not care to hinder, but to tak^' him.) 
low it comes off ! 

Worn. My master’s yonder. 

Lad. Where } 

Worn. With a young gentleman. 

Lad. That same’s the party ! 

1 n man’s apparel. 'Pray you, sir, jog my knight : 
1 will be tender to his reputation, 

Hoiveyer he demerit. 

PoL My lady ! 

Per. Where ? 

PoL fis she indeed, sir; you shall know 
her. She is, 

W ere she not mine, a lady of that merit. 

For fashion and behaviour ; and for beauty 
I durst compare^— 

Per. It seems you are not jealous. 

That dare commend her. 

PoL Nay, and for discourse^— ^ 

Per. Being your wife, she cannot miss that. 
PoL Maedm, 

He is a gentieman, 'pray you use him fairly ; 

He seems a youth, but he 

Lad. None. 

Pol. Yes, one 

Has put his face as aoon into the world— 
Lad, You mean, as early ? but to-day ? 

PoL How's this?.. > 

Lad, Why in this habit, sir, you apprehend me. 
WjE09^.simsterWcniliidb«, ^his doth not become 

I had thought 4he^bdo«r, air, of your good name 


Had been ino]'ff^reciotta:^to yve» ihai yw would' 
not / ^ j ‘ . 

Have done this dire massacre on your honour 
One of your gravity and rank besides ! 

But knights, 1 sco, care little for the oath 
They make to ladies ; chiefly, their own ladies. 
PoL Now, by my spurs, (the symbol of’ my 
knighthood.) 

(Per. See how his brain is humbled for eh 
oath ! ) 

PoL I reach you not. 

Lad. Right, sir, your politie 
j May bear it through thus. Sir, a word with 3mu. 

I would be loth to contest publicly 
I With any gentlewoman, or to seem 
i Froward, or violent, (as the courtier says) 

I It comes too near rusticity in a lady, 

{ M'^hich 1 would shun by all means ; and however 
j I may deserve from master W ould-be, yet 
I T* have one fair gentlewoman thus be made 
! The unkind instrument to wrong another, 

I And one she knows not, I, and to persevere ; 

! In my poor judgment, is not warranted 
I From being a soloecism in our sex, 

I If not in manners. 

Per. How is this ! 

I PoL Sweet madam, 

: Come nearer to your aim. 

• Lad. Marry, and I will, sir. 

Since you provoke me with your impudence. 

And laughter of your light land-syren here. 

Your Sporus, your Hermaphrodite 

Per. Whai's here ? 

Poetic fury, and historic storms I 
PoL The gentleman, believe it, is of worth. 
And of our nation. 

Lad. I ; your White-friars nation ? 

Come, I blush for you, master Would-be, I ; ' 
And am asham’d should ha' no more fore- 
head, 

I’han thus to be the patron, or St. Georgq^ 

To a lewd harlot, a base fricatrice, 

A female devil, in a male out-side. 

PoL Nay. 

An’ you be such a one, I must bid adieu 
To your delights. The case appears too liquid. 
Lad. I, you may carry 't clear, with your 
state-face ! 

But for your carnival concupiscence. 

Who here is fled for liberty of conscience. 

From furious persecution of the marshal. 

Her will I disciple. 

Per. This is fine, i' faith 1 
And do you use this often ? Is this part 
Of your wit’s exercise, 'gainst you have occasion ? 
Madam — ■ 

Lad. Go to, sir. 

Per. Do you hear me, lady ? 

Why, if your knight have set you to bpg shi^. 
Or to invite roe home, you might have done it 
A nearer wiy by far. 

Lad. This cannot work you 
,Out of nnri^pare, 

Phr. Why? amT ia4t^<c^eaK 




Indeed fimr husband told me you were fair; 
And so yon are ; only your nose inclizies 
(That side that’s next the sun) to the queen -apple. 
I'his cannot be endur'd^ by any patience. 

SCENE lU. 

Mmca^ Lady, Peregrine, 

Mo9, '^That is the matter^ madam ? 

Lad, If the senate 

Right not my quest in this, I will protest ’em 
To all the world, no aristocracy. 

Moe, What is the injury, lady ? 

Lad, Why, the callet 
You told me of, here I have ta’en disguis’d. 
Mos, Who ? this ? what means your lady- 
ship ? the creature 

I mention'd to you, is apprehended, now. 

Before the senate : you ^all see her 

Lad, Where ? 

Jtfos, I’ll bring you to her. This young 
gentleman, 

I saw him land this morning at the port. 

Lad, Is’t possible ! how has my judgment 
wander’d ! 

Sir, 1 must, blushing, say to you, 1 have err’d ; 
And plead your pardon. 

Per, What, more changes yet ? 

Lad, I hope yo* ha’ not tlie malice to re- 
member 

A gentlewoman’s passion. If you stay 
In Venice here, please you to use me, sir ■ ■■ 
Mos, Will you go, madam ? 

Lad, ’Pray you, sir, use me ; in faith, 

The more you see me, the more I shall conceive 
You have forgot our quarrel. 

Per, This is rare ! 

Sir Politick Would-be ? no, sir Politick Bawd ! 
To bring me thus acquainted with his wife I 
Well, wise sir Pol, since you have practis’d thus 
Upon my freshman-ship. I’ll try your salt-head. 
What proof it is against a counter-plot. 

SCENE IV. 

Voltore, Corbaccio, Corvino, Mosca, 

'Volt, Well, now you know the carriage of 
the business. 

Your constancy is all that is requir’d 
Unto the safety of it. 

Mos, Is tlie lie 

Safely convey’d amongst us ? is that sure ? 
Knows every man his burden ? 

Ctrrv, Yes. 

Mos, Then shrink not. 

Core, , But knows the advocate the truth ? 
Moe, O, sir. 

By no means. I devis’d a formal tale. 

That sav'd your reputation. But be valiant, sir. 
Coro, I fear no one but him, that this bis 
pleading 

Shocm make him stand for a co-heir— 

Mos, Cb-halter I 

Hang him, we will but use his tongue, his noise. 
As vs do croaker's here. 


Cord, r, whiitt 'shall he do .^ ‘ 

dlfoe. When we ha' ddne, ydtt ? 
thrv. Yes. 

Mos, Why, why we'll think : ' 

Sell him for Mummia, he’s half chist' already. 

Do you not smile to see this Buffalo? 

fTb Vidtore., 

How he doth sport it with his head? — I should. 
If all were well and past. Sir, only you 

fTo Corhadcio. 

Are he that shall enjoy the crop of all. 

And these not know for whom they toil. 

Con;. I, peace. 

Moft, But you shall it. Much ! 

^ [To Cormm, 

Worshipful sir, TThen to Voltore again, 

! * Mercury sit upon your thundering tongue. 

Or the Preach Hercules, and miuce your lan- 
guage 

As conquering as liis club, to beat along 
(As with a tempest) flat, our adversaries ; 

But much more yours, sir. 

Volt, Here they come, ha' done. 

Mos. I have another witness, if you need, sir, 
I can produce. 

Volt, iVho is it ? 

Mos, Sir, I have her. 

SCENE V. 

Avocatori 4, Bonario, Celia, Voltore, Corbaccio, 
Corvino, Mosca, Notario, Commandadori, 

Avoc, 1. The like of this the senate never 
heard of. 

Avoc, 2. 'Twill come most strange to them 
when we report it. 

I Avoc. 4. The gentlewoman has been ever held 
I Of unreproved name, 
j Avoc, 3. So the young man. 

I Avoc. 4. The more unnatural part that of 
his father. 

Avoc. 2. More of the husband. 

Avoc. 1. I not know to give 
His act a name, it is so monstrous ! 

Avoc. 4. But the impostor, he's a thing 
created 

To exceed example I 

Avoc. 1. And all after-times ! 

A^h)c. 2, I never heard a true voluptuary 
Describ'd, but him. 

Avoc. 3. Appear yet thc»8e were cited ? 
iVo^. All but the old magnifico, Volpone. 
Avoc. 1. Why is not he here ? 

Mos, Please your fatherhoodSi 
Here is his advocate : himseirs so Veak, 

So feeble t > 

Avoc. 4. What are you ? 

Bon. His parasite, ^ 

* Meremv »it upon tfwr ihundgrine ^ 

Or^ Fmnch HkaculvkO The Hert^ 

was the symbol of eloquence. Ltideil W '«'t»^ttie on tWs 
Jfercutet, f umashed CeinliM^ihe «««i#etuiad dreit fd 
his lion*sskiii; in h|i right head hie ctubj la me le^ 

his boWt several very email chalhe #ere dgared* fSm 

hie tongue to the Oiie of ctowOe 
WhalleM. 
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Hisknave^ bis pan4ar: J bes^b .^ke court. 

He may be fore d^.to CQvie, that your grave eyes 
May bear strong witness of liis strange inipos- 
tures. 

Volf, IJpon my faith and credit, with your 
virtues, . , 

He is not able to endure the air. 

Avoc, S. Bring him however. 

Avoc. 3. We will see him. 

Avoc, 4. Fetch him. 

Volt. Your fatherhoods' fit pleasures be 
obey’d ; 

But sure, the sight will rather move your pities. 
Than indignation : may it please the court. 

In the mean time, he may be heard in me. 

1 know this pls^e most void of* prejudice. 

And therefore crave it, since w'e have no reason 
To fear our truth should hurt our cause. 

Avoc. 3. Speak free. 

Volt. Then know, most lionour’d fathers, I 
must now 

Oiscover to your strangely abused ears, 

The most prodigious and most frontless piece 
Of s<»lid impudence, and treacliery, 

1*hat ever vicious nature yet brought forth 
To shame the state of Venice. This lewd 
woman 

(That w.'mts no artificial looks, or tears, 

I’o help the vi/^or she has now put on) 

Hath long been known a <dose adulteress 
1*0 that lascivious youth there ; not suspected, 
But known, and by this man, the easy liusband, 
T*ardo».'<l : whose timeless bounty makes him now^ 
Stand here, the most unhappy, iniiucunt person 
That ever man’s ow^n goodness made accus’d. 

For these not knowing how to owe a gift 
C)f that dear grace, but with their shame ; being 
plac’d 

So 'bove all powers of their gratitude, 

Began to hate the benefit ; and, in place 
Of thanks, devise t’ extirp the memory 
Of such an act; whe^’eiii 1 pray your father- 
hoods 

T’ observe the malice, yea, the rage of creatures. 
Discover’d in their evils, and what heart 
Such take, even from their crimes. But that 
anon 

Will more appear. This gentleman, the father, 
Heai'ing of this foul fact, with many others. 
Which daily struck at his too tender ears. 

And griev’d in nothing more than that he could 
not 

Presep’e himself a parent, (his son’s ills 
Growing to that strange flood) at last decreed 
To disinherit him. 

Avoc. 1. These be strange turns ! 

Avoc. 3. The young man's fame was ever fair 
and honest. 

Volt. So much more full of danger is his vice. 
That. can beguile so wider shade of virtue. 

But, 'Bs 1 said, (myboviour’d sires) his father 
Heving this settled puiFpose, (by what means 
To hl^ri betray’d, kUdw not) At»d this day 
Ai^onted for the do^ ; that parricide. 
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canimt. style him, bettc»).by:.con|e4eraoy. 

(I eparing this his paramour to be there. 
Enter’d Volpone’s house, (who wgs the ipan* 
Your fatherhoods must understand, design’d 
For the inheritance) there sought his father : 
But with what purpose sought he him, my lords? 
(I tremble to pronounce it, that a son 
Unto a father, and to such a father. 

Should have so foul, felonious intent) 

It was to murder him : w'hen being prevented 
By this more happy absence, what then did he ? 
Not check his wicked thoughts ; no, now new 
deeds ; 

(Mischief doth ever end where it bepns ;) 

An act of horror, fathers ! he dragged forth 
The aged gentleman that had there lain bed-rid 
Three years and more, out oft' his innocent 
couch, 

Naked upon the floor, there left him ; wounded 
His servant in the face ; and with this strumpet. 
The stale to his forg'd practice, who was glad 
'Fo he so active, (I shall here desire 
Your fatherhoods to note but my collections. 

As most remarkable) thought at once to stop 
His father’s ends, discredit his free choice 
In the old gentleman, redeem themselves, 

' By laying infamy upon this man, 

To whom, with blushing, they should owe their 
lives. 

Af^oc. 1. What proofs have you of this? 

Bon. Most honour'd fathers, 

I hiimhly crave, there be no credit given 
To this man’s mercenary tongue. 

Avoc. 2. Forbear. 

Bon. His soul moves in his fee. 

Aroc. 3. (), sir. 

Bon. This fellow*. 

For six sols more, would plead against hia 
Maker. 

A?foc\ 1. You do forget yourself. 

Volt. Nay, nay, grave fathers. 

Let him have scope : can any man imagine 
That he will spare his accuser, that would not 
Have spar’d his parent ? 

Avoc. 1. Well, produce your proofs. 

Cel. 1 would 1 could forget 1 were a creature. 
Volt. Signior Corbaccio. 

Avoc. 4. What is he ? 

Volt. The father. 

Ai'^oc. 2. Has he had an oath? 

Not. Yes. 

Corh. What must I do now? 

Not. Your testimony’s crav’d. 

Corb. Speak to the knave ? 

I’ll ha’ my mouth ftrst stopt with earth ; my heart 
Abhors his knowledge ; 1 disclaim in him. 

Avoc. 1. But for what cause? 

Corb. The mere portent of nature : 

He is an utter stranger to my loins. 

Bon. Have they made you to this ? 

Corb, I will not hear thee. 

Monster of men, swine, goat, wolf, parricide. 
Speak not, thou viper. 

Bon. Sir, 1 will sit down. 
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And rather wish my innocenee shdiild suffer^ 
Than 1 resist the authority of a father. 

VbiL Signior Corvino- 
Avoc. 2. This is strange ! 

Avoc. 1. Who's this? 

A"ot, The husband. 

Jvoc. 4. Is he sworn? 

Not. He is. 

Avoc. 3. Speak then. 

Coi'v. This woman (please your fatherhoods) 
is a whore : 

Neighs like a jennet. 

N^tt. Preserve the honour of the court. 

Corv. 1 shall. 

And modesty of your most reverend ears. 

And yet I hope that I may say, these eyes 
Have seen her glew'd unto that piece of cedar. 
That fine well-timber’d gallant ; and that here 
The letters may be read, throw the horn. 

That make the storv perfect^. 

Mosl Excellent f sir. 

Core* '{'here is no shame in this now, is there? 
Mos. None. 

Avoc. 2. Look to the woman. [^She swoons. 
Corv. Rare ! prettily feign'd ! again ! 

Avoc. 4. Stand from about her. 

Avoc. 1. Give her the air. 

Avoc. 3. What can you say ? 

My wound 

(May’t please your wisdoms) speaks for me, re- 
ceiv'd 

In aid of my good patron, when he mist 
His sought-for father, when that well-taught^ 
dame 

Had her cue given her, to cry out, A rape. 

Bon. O most laid impudence ! Fathers I 

Avoc. 3. Sir, be silent ; I 

You had your hearing free, so must they theirs, i 
Avoc. 2. I do begin to doubt th' imposture 
here. 

4. This woman has too many moods. | 
Volt. Grave fathers, 

She is a creature of a most profest 
And prostituted lewdness. 

Corv. Most imj)Ctuous ! 

Unsatisfied, grave fathers ! 

Volt. May her feignings 
Nut take your wisdoms ; but this day she baited 
A stranger, a grave knight, with her loose eyes. 
And more lascivious kisses. This man saw' 'em 
' Together on the water, in a gondula. 

Mas. Here is the lady herself, that saw 'em 
too. 

Without ; w'ho then had in the open streets 
Pursu'd them, but for saving her knight's honour. 
Avoc. 1. Produce that lady. 

Avoc. 2. Let her come. 

Avoc. 4. These things. 

They strike with wonder. 

Avoc. 3. I am turn'd a stone. 

SCENE VI. 

Mosca, Lady, Avocatorij ^c. 

Moi* Be resolute^ in^tdam. 


Lad. Ij tiiie same it she. 

Out, thou camelioB harlet; new thine eyes 
Vie tears with the Hysena. Dar'st thou look 
Upon my wronged face ? I cry your pardons, 

I fear 1 have (forgettingly) transgrest 
Agaiust the dignity of the court > - — 

Avoc. 2. No, madam. 

Lad. And been exorbitant 

Avoc. 2. You have not, lady. 

Avoc. 4. These proofs are strong. 

Lad. Surely, I had no purpose 
To scandalize your honours, or m)’’ sex's. 

Avoc. 3. We do believe it. 

Lad. Sureh', you may believe it. 

Avoc. 2. Madam, we do. 

Lad. Indeed you may ; my breeding 

Is ‘not so coarse 

Avoc. 4. We know' it. 

Lad. To offend 

With pertinacy 

Avoc. 3. Lady. 

Lad. Such a presence ! 

No, surely. 

Avoc. 1. We well think it. 

Lad. Y ou may think it. 

Avoc. 1. Let her o'ercome. What witnesses 
have you, 

To make good your report ? 

Bon. f)ur cons<‘iences. 

Cel. And heaven, that never fails the inno- 
cent. 

A trot*. 4. 7'hese are no testimonies. 

Bon. Not in your courts. 

Where multitude and clamour overcomes. 

Avoc. 1. Nav, then you do wax insolent. 

Vo/t. Here, here, 

[' Votpone is brought in as impotents 
The testimony comes, that will convince, 

And put to utter dumbness their bold tongues. 
See here, grave fathers, here's the ravisher, 

The grand voluptuary ! Do you not think 
These limbs should affect venery ? Or these eyes 
Covet a concubine? pray you mark these hands; 
Are they not fit to stroke a lady's breasts ? 
Perhaps" he doth dissemble ? 

Bon. So he does. 

Volt. Would you ha' him tortur’d? 

Bon, I would have him prov'd. 

Volt. Best tr) him then with goads, or burn- 
ing irons ; 

Put him to the strappado : I have heard 
The rack hath cur’d the gout ; 'faith, give it him. 
And help him of a malady, be court^us. 
rU undertake, before these honour’d faUiers, 
He shall have yet as many left diseases. 

As she has known adulterers, or thou strumpets. 
O my most equal hearers, if these deeds, 

Acts of this bold and most exorbitant strain. 
May pass with sufferance, what one citizen 
But ow'es the forfeit of his life, yea, fame. 

To him that dares traduce him? of you 

Are safe, my honour'd fathers? I would ash 
(With leave of ymir grave fatherhoods) if 
their plot 
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Have any face or eolmir lilc^ io truth ? ~ , 

Or if, ttntO'the dullest nostril here, I 

It smell not rank, and most abhorred slander ? 

1 crave ^our care of this good gentleman. 

Whose life is much endanger'd by their fable : 
And as for them, I will conclude with this. 

That vicious persons, when they're hot and flesh'd 
In impious acts, their constancy abounds : 

Base deeds are done with greatest confidence. 
Av(pn. 1. Take 'em to custody, and sever them. 
At^oc. 9. 'Tis pity two such prodigies should 
live. 

Aroo, 1. Let the old gentleman be return'd 
with care. 

I’m sorry our credulity hath wrong’d him. 

Avo<\ 4. These are two creatures! 

Aooc, 3. I’ve an earthquake in me. 

Aroc. 2. Their shame (even in their cradles) 
fled their faces. 

Ai'or. 1. "i'ou've done a worthy service to the 
state, sir. 

In their discovery. 

Aror. 1. You >hall hear, ere night, 

AVhat punishment the court dcM-rees upon 'em. 

1 W/. AYe thank y^our fatJierhoods. How like 
yon it ? 

Moff, Hare. 

!’d Iia’ your tongue, sir, tipt with gold for this; 
J'd ha* yoi be the heir to the whole city; 

The earth I'd have want men, ere you, want 
living: 

'I'fiev're bound to erect vour statue in St. Mark's, 
SigiiJjr L’orvino, I wofifd liave you iro 
And shew ' ourself, that you have conquer'd. 
Corv, Yes. 

Mos. It was much better that you should 
profess 

Y-mrself a cuckold thus, than that the other 
Should have been prov'd. 

Cori\ Nay, I consider'd that : 

Now it is her fault. 

Mos, Then it had been yours. 

Corv, True ; I do doubt this advocate still. 
Mos. I'faith you need not, 1 dare ease you of 
that care. 

Corb. I trust thee, Mo'?ca. 

Mos. As your own soul, sir. 

Corb. Mosca. 

Mos. JMow for yoiir business, sir. 

Corb^ How ? ha' you business 
Mos. Yes, yours, sir. 

Corb. O, none else ? 

Mos. None else,' not I. 

Corb. Be careful then. 

Mos. Rest you with both your eyes, sir. 

Corb. Dispatch it. 

Mos. Instantly. 

C&rb. And look that all. 

Whatever, be put in, jewels, plate, moneys, 
Household staff, bedding, curtains. 

Mi^. Curtain-Vum, air. 

Ofliy the adtocatei*s fee mast'lm deducted. 

Corb. ' I'll'pay Mm now rjraiill be too prodigal. 
Mot. Sir, I must tender it. 

R 


Corb. Two ceechinds is well. 

Mos. No, six, sir. 

Corb. "fis too much. 

Mos. He talk’d a great while ; 

You must consider that, sir. 

Corb. AV^elJ, there's three - - 
Mos. I'll give it him. 

Corb. I)(» so, and there's for thee. 

Mos. Bountiful hones ! AYhat horrid strange 
offence 

Did he commit 'gainst nature, in his youth 
Worthy this age ? You see, sir, how I work 
Unto your ends : take you no notice. 

Volf. No, 

I’ll leave you. 

Mos. All is yours, the devil and all : 

G(»od advocate. Madam, I’ll bring you home. 
L(t(l. No, I'll go see your patron. 

Mos. I'hat you snail not : 

I’ll tell you why. My purpose is to urge 
My patron to reform his will ; and for 
'fhe zeal you have shewn to-d«ay, whereas before 
You were hut third or fourth, you shall he now 
Put in the first ; which would appear as begg'd, 

I f you were present. Therefore 

Lflrf. ou shall sway me. 

ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

Vofp. M^ell, I am here, and all this brunt is 
past : 

I ne'er was in dislike wdth my disguise 
Till thi.< fled moment ; here 'twas good, in pri- 
vate ; 

But in your public, cor'> whilst I breathe. 

Indeed, my l.^ft leg ’gan to have t!ie cramp’**, 

.-\iid I apprehended straight some power had 
struck me 

With a dead palsie : well, I mu.st be merry, 

And shake it off. A many of these fears 
AYould put me into some villainous disease, 
Should they come thick upon me: I’ll prevent 'cm. 
Clive me a howl of lu»ty wine, to fright 
This humour from my heart, (hum, hum, hum) 

[//e drinks. 

'Tis almost gone already : I shall conquer. 

Any device now, of rare ingenious knavery. 

That would possess me with a violent laughter. 
Would make me up again. So, so, so, so. 

. [^Drinks again. 

This heat is life ; 'tis 1)lood by this time : Mosca ! 

SCENE II. 

Mosca, Vo/ponr, IVauo, Cast rone, 
yios. How now, sir? does the day look clear 
again ? 

Are we recover’d, and wrought out of error, 

Into our way, to see our path before us ^ 

Is our trade free once more ? 

Volp. Exquisite Mosca ! 

• Mu left leg’ffanio have the ckauv. 

And I apprehended simifrM wtne power had struck me 
With a OBAD PALAIS.] Ailudinj; to a piece of antient supersti- 
tion, that all sudden consternatinns of mind, and .Midden pains ot 
the body, such as cismoa, palpitations nf the heart, ifec. wcia 
ominous, and presages of cmi.- ir/m/vi/. 
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Mos, Wafi it not carried learnedly ? 

Vo/p. And stoutly. 

Good wits are greatest in extremities. 

Mos. Why now you speaks sir. W e must here 
be iixt : 

Here we must rest ; this is our master.piece : 
We cannot think to go beyond this. 

Fo/p. True, 

Thou hast play'd thy prize^ my precious M osca. 
Moa. I^ay, sir, 

To gull the court 

Folp. And quite divert the torrent 
Upon the innocent. 

Y es, and to make 

So rare a musick out of discord s ■ 

Fo/p. Right. 

That yet to me's the strangest! how th’ hast 
borne it ! 

That these (being so divided 'mongst them- 
selves) 

Should not scent somewhat, or in me, or thee. 
Or doubt their ow-n side. 

Mos. True, they will not see’t. 

Too much light blinds 'em, I think. Each of 'em 
Is so pessest and stuft with his own hopes. 

That any thing unto the contrary. 

Never so true, or never so apparent. 

Never so palpable, they w’ill resist it 

Fo/p. Like a temptation of the devil. 

Mos. Right, sir. 

Merchants may talk of trade, and your great 
signiors 

Of land that yields well ; hut if Italy 

Have any glebe more fruitful than these fellows, 

I am deceiv'd. Did not your advocate rare ? 

Fo/p. O (my most honour’d fathers, niy grave 
fathers. 

Under correction of your fatherhoods. 

What face of truth is here } If these strange 
deeds 

May pass, most honour'd fathers — ) I had much 
ado 

To forbear laughing, 

Mon. "r seem’d to me, you sweat, sir. 

Vo/p. In tnitli, I did a little. 

Mo-s. Rut coiife>Js, sir. 

Were you not daunted r 
Folp. In good faith, I wa.s 
A little in a mist, but not dejected ; 

Never, but still myself. 

Mos. I think it, sir. 

Now (so truth help me) I must needs say this, 
sir. 

And out of conscience for your advocate. 

He has taken pains, in fai^, sir, and deserv'd 
(In my poor judgment, I speak it under favour. 
Not to contrary you, sir) very richly— 

WeR — to be cozen'd. 

Fo/p. Troth, and I think so too. 

By that I heard him, in the latter end. 

Mos. O, but before, sir : had you heard him 

Draw it. to certain heads, then a^^avate, 

Then use his vehement figures*^! look'd stiU 


When he would shift a shirt ; and doing this 

Out of pare love, no hope of gain 

Fo/p. 'Tis right. 

I cannot answer him, Mosca, as I would. 

Not yet ; but for thy sake, at thy entreaty, 

1 w ill begin, ev'ii now, to vex 'em aU, 

This very instant. 

Mos. Good sir. 

Fo/p. Csdl the dwarf 
And eunuch forth. 

3fos. Castrone, Nano. 

Here. 

Fo/p. Shall we have a jig now ? 

3fos. M'hat you please, sir. 

Fo/p. Go, 

Straight give out about the streets, you two. 
That 1 am dead ; do it with constancy, 

• Sadly, do } ou hear } impute it to the grief 
Of this late slander. 

Mos. R’hat do vou mean, sir ? 

Fo/p. O, 

I shall have instantly my vulture, crow, 

Raven, come living hither, (on the news) 

To peck for carrion, my she-wolf, and all. 

Greedy and full of expectation 

3Ioft. And then to ha\e it ravish’d from their 
mouths 

Vo/p. "I’is true ; I will ha' thee put on a 
gown, 

And take upon thee, as thou w'crt mine heir ; 
Shew 'em a wdil : open that chest, and reach 
Forth one of those that has the blanks; I'll 
straight 

Put in thy name, 

3{os. It will be rare, sir. 

Vo/p. I, 

lYhen they ev'n gape, and find themselves de- 
luded — 

Mon. Y es. 

Vo/p. And thou use them scurvily. 

Disj>atch, get on thy gowm. 

Mos. lint w'hat, sir, if they ask 
After the body f 

Vo/p. Say, it was corrupted. 

3Ios. Til say, it stunk, sir ; and was fain to 
have it 

Coffin'd up instantly, and sent away. 

Fo/p. Any thing, what thou wilt. Hold, 
here's my will. 

Get thee a ciip, a counUbook, pen and ink. 
Papers afore thee ; sit as thou wert taking 
An inventory of parcels: I’ll get up 
Behind the curtain, on a stool, and hearken ; 
Sometimes peep over, see how they do look. 

With what degrees their blood doth leave their 
faces ! 

O, 'twill afford me a rare meal of laughter. 

Mos, Y our advocate will turn stark doll upon 
it. 

Folp. It will take off his oratory’s edge. 

Mos . But your Clarissimo^ oldround-back, he 
Will crump you like a hog-lotue, with the 
touch. 

Folp. And what Corvino? 
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Mo 8 . O 3 sir, look for him, 

To-morrow morning, with a rope and dagger. 
To visit all the streets ; he must run mad. 

My lady too, that came into the court. 

To bear false witness for your worship — 

Volp. Y es. 

And kiss'd me 'fore the fathers, when my face 
Flow'd all with oils. 

Mos, And sweat, sir. Why your gold 
Is such another med'ciiie, it dries up 
All those offensive savours ; it transforms 
The most deformed, and restores 'em lovely. 

As 'twere the strange poetical girdle. Jove 
Could not invent t' himself a shroud more sub- 
tile 

To pass Acrisius' guards. It is the thing 
hlakes all the world her grace, her youth, her 
beauty. 

Volp. I think she loves me. 

Mos, AV’ho ? the lady, sir 
She's jealous of you. 

Volp, Dost thou say so.^ 

Mo 8 . Hark ! 

There's some already. 

Volp. Look. 

Mos It is the vulture ; 

He has the quickest scent. 

Volp. ril to my place, 

’l‘hou to t]»y posture. 

Mos. 1 am set. 

Volp. But, Mosca, 

Play the artificer now, torture 'em rarely. 

SCENE III. 

Volk re, Afooco, Corbancic, Curvino, Ltody, Vofpone. 

Volt. How now, my Mosca } 

Mos. Turkey carpets, nine 

Volt. Taking an inventory ? that is well, 

Mos. T wo suits of bedding, tissue 

Volt. M'here's the will ? 

Let me read that the while. 

Corb. So, set me down. 

And get you home. 

Volt, !s he come now, to trouble us } 

Mos. Of cloth (»f gold, two more 

Corb. Is it done, Mosca 

Mos, Of several velvets, eight 

Volt. 1 like his care. 

Corb. Dost thou not hear ? 

Corv. Ha ? is the hour come, Mosca 
Volp. I, now they muster. 

rVolpone peeps from behind a traverse. 
Corv. Wiiat does the advocate here. 

Or this Corbaccio ? 

C(yrb, What do these here } 

Lad, Mosca } 

Is his thread spun } 

Mos. Eight chests of linen 

Volp. O, 

My fine dame Woal(L.be too ! 

Corv. Mosca, the will,. 

That I may shew it these, and rid 'em hence. 
Mos. Six chests of diaper, four of damask— 
There. 

It 2 
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Corb. Is that the will ? 

Mos. Down-beds and bolsters — 

Volp. Rare ! 

Be busy still. Now they begin to flutter ; 

They never think of me. Look, see, see, see I 
How their swift eyes run over the long deed. 
Unto the name, and to the legacies. 

What is bequeath'd them there — 

Mos. Ten suits of hangings— 

Volp. I, i' their garters, Mosca. Now their 
hopes 

Are at the gasp. 

Volt. Mosca the heir ! 

Corb. What's that ? 

Volp. My advocate is dumb; look to my 
merchant. 

He has heard of some strange storm, a ship is 
lost. 

He faints ; my lady will swoon. Old glazen-eyes, 
lie hath not reach’d his despair yet. 

Corb. All these 

Are out of hope ; I’m sure, the man. 

Corv. But Mosca 

Mos. Tw’^o cabinets ^ 

Corv. Is this in earnest ? 

Mos. One 
Of ebony 

Corv. Or do you but delude me ? 

Mos. The other, mother of pearl — I am 
very busy. 

Good faith, it is a fortune thrown upon me— 
Item, one salt of agat — not my seeking. 

Lad. Do you hear, sir } 

3fos. A perfum’d box — 'Pray you forbear. 

You see I’m troubled — made of an onyx — 

Lad. How ! 

Mos. To-morrow or next day, I shall be at 
leisure 

To talk with you all. 

Corv. Is this my large hope's issue ? 

Lad. Sir, I must have a fairer answer.. 

Mos, Madam ! 

Marry, and shall : 'pray you, fairly quit my 
house. 

Nay, raise no tempest with your looks ; but 
heark you. 

Remember what your ladyship offer'd me 
To put you in an heir ; go to, think on't : 

And what you said e'en your best madams did 
For maintenance ; and why not you ?• Enough. 

Go home, and use the poor sir Pol your knight 
well. 

For fear I tell some riddles : go, be melancholy. 
Corv. Mosca, prav you a word. 

Mos. What ! Will, not you take your dis- 
patch hence yet ? 

Methinks (of all) you should have been th' ex- 
ample. 

Why should you stay here ? With what thought, 
what promise ? 

Hear you do you not know, 1 know yon an ass ? 
And that you would most fain have been a wittol. 

If fortune would have left you ? that you are 
A declar'd cuckold; on good terma.^ This pearl> 
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Vou'll say, was yours ? Right : this diamond ? 
ril not ieny't/ but thank you. Much here 
else ? 

It may be so. ^VTiy, think that these good 
works 

May help to hide your bad ; 1*11 not betray you; 
Although you be but extraordinary. 

And have it only in title, it sufliceth. 

Go home, be melancholy too, or mad. 

Volp, Rare Mosca ! how his villainy becomes 
him ! 

Volt, Certain he doth delude all these for 
me ! 

Corb, Mosca the heir ? 

Vulp. O his four eyes have found it. 

Corh. I'm cozen’d, cheated, by a parasite ; 
slave ; 

Harlot, th* hast gull’d me. j 

Mos, bir. Stop your mouth, 

Or I shall draw the only tooth is left. I 

Are not you be, that filthy covetou.^ wretch, 

M'ith the three legs, that here, in ho]»e of prey. 
Have any time this three years snulft about. 
With your most grov’iing nose, and would have J 
hir’d I 

Me to the pois'ning of my patron, sir ? ^ 

Are not you he that ha\’e to-day in court 
Profess'd the disinheriting of your son r | 

Perjur’d yourself.^ Go home, and die, and stink ; ! 
If you but croak a syllable, all comes out : ^ 

Away, and call your* porters, go, go, stink. j 

Folp, Excellent varlet ! i 

Volt, Now, my faitliful Mosca, j 

I find thy constancy. ' 

3fos, Sir. I 

Vo/t, Sincere. j 

3fos, A table I 

Of porphyry — 1 mar’le you'll he thus trouble- 
some. ! 

Volt. Nay, leave off now, they are gone. j 

Afojs. wily ? who are you ? 1 

U’^hat? who did send for you.- O, cry you mer- | 
cy, j 

Reverend sir ! good faith, I’m griev'd for you, ! 
That any chance of mine should thus defeat 
Your (I must needs say) most desev^ing tra- 
vails : 

But I protest, sir, it was cast u]»oii me, 

And I could almost wish to be without it, ! 

But that tJlie will o’ th' dead must be observ'd. 
Marry, my joy is Unit you need it not ; 

You have a gift, sir, -(thank your education) 

Will never let you want, while there are men. 
And malice, to breed causes. AYould I had 
But half the like, for all my fortune, sir. 

If I have any suits (as I do hope, 

'I'hings being so easy and direct, I sliall not) 

I will make bold with your obstreperous aid, 
(Conceive me) for your fee, sir. In mean time. 
You that have so much law, I know lia’ the con- 
science 

Not to be covetous of what is mine. 

Good sir, I thank you for my plate; *twill help 
To set up a young man. Good faith, you look 


As you were costive ; best go home and purge, 
sir. 

Volp. Bid him eat lettuce well : my witty 
mischief. 

Let me embrace thee. O that I could now 
Transform tliee to a \^eiiiis — Mosca, go, 

Straight take my habit of ( larissimo, 

And walk the streets, be seen, torment 'em 
more : 

We must ]uirsue, as well as plot. Who would 
Have lost this feast 

J//M*. 1 doubt it will hiose them. 

IVp. (), my re<*overy shall recover all. 

That 1 could now but think on some disguise. 

To meet 'em in, and a»ik 'cm questions: 

; Hnw I would vex 'em still at every turn ! • 

Sir, 1 can fit you. 

I Vil/f. (’anstthoii? 

Ye-i, 1 know 

One o' the Cominandadori, '•ir, so like you ; 

Him nill 1 »traig)it make drunk, ami bring you 
his habit. 

Vttlp. A rare disgui'-e, ami answering tliy 
brain ! 

O, I viillbe a .sharp disease unto 'em. 

sci:m: iv. 

Perrgv\w\ 3/crca^ori Tl, Uomait, Puli tick. 

Prr, Am I enough disguis'd 
1. I warrant you. 

Pt r. All iny ambition is to fright him only. 
2£n\ 2, If you could ship him away, 'twere 
excellent. 

3/cr. S. To Zant. or to Aleppo ? 

Per. Yes, and ha’ his 
Adventures put i' th' book of voyages. 

And his gull'd story register'd for truth. 
lYell, gentlemen, when 1 am in a while, 

And that you think us warm in our discourse, 
Know your ap])roaches. 

Mvr. 1. Trust it to our care. 

Per. Save you, fair lady. Is .sir Pol within? 
Worn. I do not know’, sir. 

Per, 'Pray you say unto him. 

Here is a merchant, ujion earnest business, 
ne>ires to speak with him. 

Worn. 1 will see, sir. 

Per, 'Pray you. 

I see the family is all female here. 

Worn. He says, sir, lie has weighty affairs of 
state, 

'Phat now require him whole ; some other time 
You may possess him. 

Per. 'Pray you say again, 

If those require him w hole, these will exact him, 
Whereof 1 bring him tidings. What might bo 
His grave affair of state now.^ how to make 
Bolognian sausages here in Venic^, sparing 
One o’ th' ingredients. 

Worn, Sir, he says, he knows 
By your word, tidings, that you are no states- 
man, 

And therefore wills you stay. 
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Per. Sweet, pray you return him ; 

I have not read so many proclamations. 

And studied them for words, as he has done ; 

But here he deigns to come. 

Pof. Sir, I must crave 

Your courteous pardon. There hath chanc’d 
(to-day) 

TTnkind di^ster ’twixt my lady and me, 

And I was penning my apology 

To give her satisfaction, as you came now. 

Per. Sir, I am griev’d, 1 bring you worse 
disaster ; 

The gentleman you met at th’ p(»rt to-day. 

That told you, he was newly arriv’d 

Pof. I, was 
A fugitive punk ? 

Per. No, sir, a spy set on you ; 

And he has made relation to the senate. 

That you profest t<» him to have a plot 
'I’o sell the state of Venice to the Turk. 

Pof. ( ) me ! 

Prr. For which, w'arrants are'sign’d by this 
lime. 

To apprehend you, and to search your study 

For papers 

Pof. Alas, sir, 1 have none, hut notes 

Drawn out of play-books 

PfT. All the better, sir. 

Pol. And some essays. What shall I do.^ 
Per. Sir, best 

f 'onvey yourself into a sugar-chest, 

( )r, if you could lie round, a frail were rare. 

And 1 lould send you aboard, 

Pof. Sifj 1 but talk’d so, 

Foi discourse-sake merely. 

[ They knock ucithoiit. 
Per Hark, they are there. 

I'^of. 1 am a wretch, a w’retch. 

Per. AVhat will you do, sir ? 

Us’ you ne’er a curran-butt to leap into? 

'Tliey’ll put you to the rack, you must be sudden. 

Pof, Sir, I ha\ e a,i ingine 

( 3fer. 3. Sir Politick Would-be? 

Jfer. Where is he?) 

Pof. That 1 ha.e thought upon before time. 
Per. What is it ? | 

Pol. (I shall ne’er endure the torture.) 
Marry, it is, sir, of a tortoise-shell, 

Fitted for these extremities: 'pray you, sir, 
help me. 

Here J’ve a place, sir, to put back my legs, 
(Please you to lay it on, sir) wdth this cap. 

And my black gloves. I’ll lie, sir ; like a tor- 
toise, 

TiU they are gone. 

Per. And cidl you this an ingine ? 

Pol. Mine own device 

Good sir, bid my wife’s women 
To burn my papera. {They rueh in. 

Mer. 1. Where’s he hid ? 

Mer.S, We must 
And will sure find him. 

Mer. 2. Which is his study ? 

Mer. 1. What 


Are you, sir ? 

Per. I am a merchant that came here 
To look upon this tortoise. 

Mer. 3. How ? 

Mer. 1. St. Mark ! 

What beast is this ? 

Per. It is a fish. 

Mer. 2. Come out here. 

Per. Nay, you may strike him, sir, and tread 
upon him : 

He’ll bear a cart. 

Mer. 1. W’hat, to run over him ? 

Per, Yes, sir. 

Mer. 3. Let's jump upon him. 

Mer. 2. Can he not go ? 

Per. He creeps, sir. 

3Ier. 1. Let’s see him creep. 

Per. No, good sir, you will hurt him. 

Mer. 2. (Heart) I will see him creep, or 
1 will prick him. 

Mer. 3. Come out here. 

Per. Pray you, sir, (creep a little.) 

Mer. 1. t'orth. 

M€1\ 2. Yet farther. 

Per. (Jood sir, (creep.) 

Mer. 2. M^e’ll s>ee his legs. 

[ They pull off the shell and discover him.’] 
Mer. 3. See, he has garters I 
3{er. 1. I, and gloves ! 

Met. 2. Is this 
Your fearful tortoise? 

Per. Now, sir Pol, we are even ; 

For your next project I shall be prepar’d : 

I am* sorry for the funeral of your notes, sir. 
Mer. 1. ’Twere a rare motion to be seen in 
Fleet-street. 

Mer. 2. 1, i’ the Term. 

Mer. 1. Or Smith-held in the fair. 

Mer. 3. Methiuks ’tis but a melancholy sight. 
Per. Farewell, most politic tortoise. 

Pol. MTiere’s my lady ? 

Know s she of this ? 

Worn. 1 know not, sir. 

Pol. Enquire. 

O, I shall be the fable of all feasts. 

The freight of the Gazetti, ship-boys’ tale ; 

A’lid, which is worst, even talk for ordinaries. 
Wo?/i. My lady's come most melancholy 
home. 

And sa> s, sir, she will straight to sea, for phy- 
sick. 

Pol. And I, to shun this place and clime for 
ever, 

Creeping w ith house on hack, and think it well 
To shrink my poor head in my politic shell. 

SCENE v. 

Volpone, Mosca. 

[The first in a habit of a Commandadore ; the 
other of a Clarissimo.] 

Volp. Am I then like him? 

Mos. O, sir, you are he : 

No man catt sever you. 
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Vblp, Good. 

Mos. But what am I ? 

Folp, A brave Clarissimo^ thou well be- 
com*st it. 

Pity thou wert not born one. 

Mos, If I hold 
]\fy made one, 'twill be well. 

Folp. I'll go and see 
"^^hat news first at the court. 

Mos. Do so. My Fox 
Is out u' his hole, and ere he shall reenter. 

I'll make him languish in his borrow'd case^ 
Except he comes to composition with me ; 
Androgyno, Castrone, Nano. 

All. Here. 

Ma^f. Go, recreate yourselves abroad ; go, 
sport. 

So, now I have the keys, and am possest. 

Since he will needs be dead afore his time, 

I'll bury him, or gain by him. 1 am his heir. 
And so will keep me, till he share at least. 

To cozen him of all, w'ere but a cheat 

Well plac'd ; no man would construe it a sin ; 

Let his sport pay for’t ; this is call'd the foxtrap. 

SCEXE VI. 

CorbacciOy Corvino, Volponc. j 

Corh. They say, the court is set. 

Corv. We must maintain 
Our first tale good, for both our reputations. 
Corh. Why ? mine's no tale : my son would 
there have kill'd me. 

Corv. That's true, 1 had forgot; mine is. I'm 
sure. 

But for your will, sir. 

Corh. 1, ril come upon him 
For that hereafter, now' his patron's dead. 

Volp. Signior Corvino ! and Curbaccio ! sir. 
Much joy unto \ ou. 

Corv. Of what f 
Volp, The sudden good 

Dropt down upon you 

Corh. Where ? 

Volp. (And none knows how.) 

From old Volpoiie, sir. 

Corh, Out, arrant knave. 

Volp, Let not your too much wealth, sir, 
make you furious. 

Corh. Away, thou varlet. 

Volp. Why, sir? 

Cot^. Dost thou m_ock me ? 

W^olp. You mock the world, sir ; 

Did you not change wills r 
Cof^. Out I 

Volp. O ! belike you are the man, 

Signior Corvino ? 'faith, you carry it well ; 

You grow not mad withal : I love your spirit : 
You are not over-lea ven'd with your fortune. 

You should ha' some would sw'ell now, like a 
wine-fat, 

WiUi eucfa an autumn — ^Did he gi' you all, sir? 
Corv, Avoid, you rascal. 

' Trotb^ your wife has shewn 


Herself a very woman ; but you are well. 

You need not care, you have a good estate. 

To bear it out, sir, better by this chance: 
Except Corbaccio have a share. 

Corh. Hence, varlet. 

Volp, Y ou will not be acknown, sir ; why, 
'tis wise. 

Thus do all gamesters, at all games, dissemble. 
No man will seem to win. Here comes my vul- 
ture. 

Heaving his beak up i’ the air, and snuffing. 

SCENE VII. 

Voltore, Volpone, 

Volt, Outstript thus, by a parasite ! a slave ! 
lYould run on errands, and make legs for 
crumbs ! 

Well, what ni do 

! Volp, I'he court stays for your worship. 

I I e’en rejoice, sir, at your worship's happiness, 
j And that it fell into so learn'd hands, 

I That understand the fingering 

j Volt, lYliat d<i you mean } 

Volp. 1 mean to be a suitor to your worship. 
For the small tenement, out <»f reparations, 

Thnt at the end of your lone: row of houses. 

By the Piscaria : it was in VoIponeV time, 

Your predecessor, ere he grew diseas’d, 

A handsome, pretty house. 

As any was in Venice. 

Volt, Come, sir, leave your prating. 

Volp, AVhy, if ) our worship give me but your 
hand. 

That 1 may ha' the refusal, 1 have done. 

'Tis a mere tov to you, sir, candle-rents, 

As your learn a worship knows 

Volt. What do I know ? 

Volp, Marry, no end of your wealth, sir ; 
(yod decrease it. 

Voll. Mistaking knave ! what, mock'st thou 
my misfortune ? 

Vo/p. His blessing on your heart, sir, would 
'twere more. 

(Now, to my first again, at the next corner.) 

SCENE viii. 

CorbacoiOy Corvino, (Mosca passant,) Volpone. 

Corh. See, in our habit ! see the impudent 
varlet ! 

Cort\ That I could shoot mine eyes at him, 
like gun-stones. 

Volp. But is this true, sir, of the parasite ? 
Corh. Again, t' afflict us 1 monster J 
Volp. In good faith, sir, 

I'm heartily griev'd, a beard of your grave length 
Should be so over-reach'd. 1 never brook'd 
That parasite's hair : methoughthis nose should 
cozen : 

There still was somewhat in his look, did pro- 
mise 

The bane of a Clarissimo. 

Corv, Knave--— ^ 
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Volp. Methinks 

Yet youj that are so traded V the world, 

A witty merchant, the fine bird, Corvino, 

That have such morhl emblems on your name. 
Should not have sunf your shame, and dropt 
your cheese. 

To let the fox laugh at your emptiness. 

Cort\ Sirrah, you think the privilege of the 
place? 

And your red saucy cap, that seems (to me) 
Naila to your jolt-head, with those two cec-‘ 
chines. 

Can warrant your abuses ; come you hither : 

Y ou shall perceive, sir, 1 dare beat you ; ap- 
proach. 

Voip. No haste, sir, I do know your valour 
well. 

Since you durst publisli what you are, sir. 

Corv. Tarry, 
rd speak with you. 

rolp. Sir, sir, another time 

Core. Nay, now. 

Co/p. O no, sir I I were a wise man, 

Would stand the fury of a distracted cuckold. 
Corb. What, come again ? 

l^Mosra ^ml/cs by them. 
Vo/p. Upon 'em, Mosca ; save me. 

Corh. The air’s infected where he breathes. 
Core. Let's fly him. 

Vo/p. Excellent basilisk ! turn upon the vul- 
ture. 

SCENE IX. 

VoltorCy Mosca, Volpone, 

Vo/t. Well, flesh-fly, it is summer with you j 
now ; 

Your winter will come on. 

Mos. Good advocate, • 

Pr’ythee not rail, nor threaten out of place thus ; 
Thou’lt make a soloecism (as madam says). 

Get you a biggen min e ; your brain breaks 
loose. 

Volt. V ell, sir. 

Vo/p. W ould you have me beat the insolent 
slave ? 

I'hrow dirt upon his first good clothes ? 

Volt. This same 
Is doubtless some familiar. 

Volp. Sir, the court, 

In troth, stays for you ; I am mad, a mule. 

That never read Justinian, should get up. 

And ride an advocate. Had you no quirk 
To avoid guUage, sir, by such a creature ? 

I hope you do but jest ; he has not done’t : 

This^s but confederacy,* to blind the rest. 

You are the heir ? • 

Volt. A strange officious, 

Troublesome knave ! thou dost torment me. 

Volp. I know 

It cannot be^^sir, that you should be cozen'd ; 

’Tis not within the wit of man to do it ; 

You are so wise, so prudent ; and 'tb fit ^ 

That wealth and wbdom still should go together. 


I SCENE X. 

Avocatori 4, Notario, Commandadore, Bonario; 
Celia, Corbaccio, Corifino, Voltore, Volpone. 

Avne. 1. Are all the parties here ^ 

Not. All but the advocate. 

Avoc. 2. And here he comes. 

Avoc. 1. Then bring 'em forth to sentence. 
Volt. O, my most honour’d fathers, let your 
mercy 

Once win upon your justice, to forgive— 

I am distracted 

(Volp. What will he do now ?) 

Vo/t. O, 

I know not which t'address* myself to first ; 
Whether your fatherhoods, or these innocents— 
( Corv. VYill he betray himself?) 

Volt. IV horn equally 

I have abus'd, out of most covetous ends— 

( Corv. The man is mad ! 

Corb. What’s that? 

Corv. He is possest.) 

Volt. For wliich, now struck in conscience, 
here I prostrate 

Myself at your olfended feet, for pardon. 

Aeoc. 1, 2. Arise. 

Cel. O Heav’n, how just thou art ! 

Vo/p. I am caught 

r my own noose 

Corv. Be constant, sir : nought now 
Can help, but impudence. 

Avoc. 1. Speak forward. 

Com. Silence. 

Volt. It is not passion in me, reverend fa- 
thers, 

But only conscience, conscience, my good sires. 
That makes me now tell truth. That parasite. 
That knave hath been the instrument of all. 

Ar>oc. Where is that knave? fetch him. 

Vo/p. I go. 

Corv. Grave fathers, 

This man’s distracted ; he confest it now : 

For hoping to be old V^olpone’s heir, 

Who now is dead 

Corv. 3. How ! 

Avoc. 2. Is Volpone dead ? 

Corv. Dead since, grave fathers 

Bon. O sure vengeance I 
Avoc. 1. Stay, 

Then he was no deceiver. 

Volt. O no, none : 
riie parasite, grave fathers. 

Core. He does speak 

Out of mere envy ’cause the servant's made 
The thing he gap’d for : please your father- 
hoods, 

This is the truth, though I’ll not justify 
The other, but he may be some-deal fa^ty. 

Volt. I, to your hopes, as well as mine, Cor- 
vino : 

But I’ll use modesty. Pleaseth your wisdoms. 

To view these certain notes, and but confer 
them ; 

Aa 1 hope favour, they shall speak dear truth. 
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Carv. The devil has enter’d him ! 

Bon, Or bides in you. 

' Avoc, 4. We have done ill, by a public officer 
To send for him^ if he be heir. 

Amc, 3. For whom ? 

Avoc. 4. Him that they call the parasite. 
Avar, 3, 'Tistrue, 

He is a man of great estate, now left. 

Avar. 4. Go you, and learn his name, and 
say, the court 

Entreats his presence here, but to the clearing' 
Of some few doubts. 

Avoc. 3, The same’s a labyrinth ! 

Avoc. 1. Stand you unto your first report. 
Corv, My stated 

My life, mv fame 

Bon. XVhere is’t ? ) 

Corv. Are at the stake. 

Avoc. 1. Is yours so too ? 

Corh. The advocate’s a knave. 

And has a forked tongue 

{' Avoc. 3, Speak to the point.) 

Corv. So is the parasite too. 

Avoc. 1. This is confusion. 

Volt. I do beseech your fatherhoods, read 
but those. 

Corv. And credit nothing the false spirit 
hath writ : 

It cannot be, but he’s possest, grave fathers. 

SCENE XI. 

Volponp, JVanOj Androgyno, CaHrone. 

Volp. To hiake a snare for mine own neck ! 
and run 

Mv head into it, wilfully ! with laughter ! 

M'^hen I had newly ’scap'd, was free, and clear ! 
Out of mere wantonness ! O, the dull devil 
Was in this brain of mine, when 1 devis’d it. 

And Mosca gave it second ; he mu'^t now 
Help to sear up this vein, or we bleed dead. 

How now ! who let you loose ? whither go you 
now ? 

What, to buy gingerbread, or to drown kitlings T 
J^nn. Sir, master Mosca call’d us out of 
d(K»ra, 

And >)ids us all go play, and took the keys. 

And. Yes.. 

Volp. Did master Mosca take the keys ? why, 
so ! 

Tm farther in. These are my fine conceits! 

I must be merry, with a mischief to me ! 

What a vile wret(di M as 1, that could not hear 
My fortune soberly? I must ha’ my crotchets ! 
And my conundrums ! Well, go you, and seek 
him : * 

His meaning may be truer than my fear. 

Bid him, be straight come to me to the court ; 
Thither will I, and, if’t he possible. 

Unscrew my advibcate, upon new hopes : 

When I provok’d him, then I lost myself. 

BcmE XU. 

Avocatori, 

Avet. t. These things can ne’er be reconcil’d. 
He here 


Trofesseth, th»t the gentleman was wrong’d. 

And that the gentlewoman was brought thither. 
Forc’d by her husband, and there left. 

Volt. Most true. ^ 

Cel. How ready is Hea^n to those that pray ! 
Aiw. 1. But that 

Volpone would have ravish’d her, he holds 
Utterly false, knowing his impotence. 

Corv. Grave fathers, he's possest; again, I 
‘ say, 

Possest : nay, if there be possession. 

And obsession, he has both. 

Avoc. 3. Here comes our officer. 

Volp. The parasite will straight be here, 
grave fathers. 

Avoc. t. You might invent some other name, 
sir, varlet. 

Avoc. 3. Did not the notary meet him ? 

Volp. Not that I knoM'. 

Avoc. 4. His coming will clear all. 

Avne. 2. Yet, it is misty. 

Volt. May’t please your fatherhoods 

Volp. Sir, the parasite. 

\^Vtdp. vdiispers the Advoc. 
Will’d me to tell you. that his master lives, 

That you are ’still the man, your hopes the 
same ; 

And this was only a jest 

Volt. How? ' 

Volp. Sir, to try 

If you were firm, and how you stood affected, 
V<dt. Art’ sure he lives? 

Volp. Do I live, sir ? 

Volt. O me ! 

I M'a> too violent. 

Volp, Sir, you may redeem it : 

They said, you were possest ; fall down, and 
seem so : 

I’ll help to make it*good. God bless the man ! 

[_V(Utore failif. 

(Stoji your wind hard, and swell) see, see, see, 
see ! 

He vfunits crooked pins! his eyes are set. 

Like a dead hare’s hung in a poulterer’s shop ! 
His mouth’s running away! Do you see, sig- 
nior ? 

Nom', 'tis in his belly. 

(for/;. 1, the devil !) 

Volp. Now in bis throat. 

{Corv. f, 1 perceive it plain.) 

Volp. ’’J'will out, ’twill out, stand clear. See 
where it flies, 

In shape of a blue toad, with a bat’s wings ! 

Do you n/»t see it^ sir ? 

Corb. What? I think .1 do. 

Cm'v. 'Tis too manifest. 

Volp. Look ! he comes t' himself! 

Volt. Where am I ? 

Volp. Take good heart, the worst as past, sir. 
You are dispossest. • 

Avoc. 1. What accident is this 
Avo*\ 3. Sudden, and full of wonder ! 

Avfic. 3. If he were ’ 

Possest, as it appears, all this is nothing. 
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Corv. He has been often subject to these 
fits. 

Avoc. 1. Shew him that writing : do you 
know it, sir ? ^ 4 ^ 

Volp. Deny it, sir, forswear it, know it not. 
Volt. Yes, I do know it well, it is my hand; 
But all that it contains is false. 

Bon. O practice ! 

Avoc. 9. What maze is this ! 

Avoc. 1, Is he not guilty then. 

Whom you there name the parasite ? 

Volt. ’ tlrave fathers, 

No more than his good patron, old Volpone. 
Aror. -t. AYhy, he is dead. 

Voft. O no, my honour’d fathers. 

He lives 

A roc. 1. How! lives? I 

Volt. Lives. 

Avoc. 2. This is subtler yet ! 

Avoc. 3. You said he was dead. 

Vo/t. Never. 

Avoc. 3. You said so. 

Coyv. I lieard so. 

A roc. 4. Here comes the gentleman; make 
him way. 

i. A stool. 

A roc. 4. A proper man ; and, were Volpone 
dead, j 

A fit matcli I'or my daughter. 

Avoc. 3. Give him way. 

Volp. JMosca, I was a’most lost ; the advocate 
Had betray’d all ; but now it is recover’d ; 

All’s o’ the hinge again Say, I am living. 

jT/o-f AVh<it busy knave is this ! most rever- 
end fathers, 

1 sooner had attended your grave pleasures. 

But that my order for the funeral 

01 my dear patron did require me 

Vo/p. Mosca !) 

fo.v. "Whom I intend to bury like a geiitle- 

Vo/p. I, quick, and cozen me of all. 

Ar>oc. 2, Still stranger I 
More intricate ! 

Avoc, 1. And come about again ! 

Avoc. 4. It is a match, my daughter is be- 
stow'd. 

(ifcfotv. Will you gi’ me half? 

Volp. First I'll be bang'd. 
j^fos, T ^now 

Your voice is good, cry not so loud.) 

AtH?c. 1. Demand 

The advocate : Sir, did you not affirm 
Volpone was alive? 

Volp. Yes, and he is; 

This gentleman told me so, (thou shalt have 
half.) 

Mof. Whose drunkard is this same? speak 
some that know him : 

I never saw his face, (1 cannot now 
Afford it you so cheap. 

Volp. No?) 

Avoc. 1. What say you ? 
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Vo/t. The officer told me. 

Vo/p. I did, grave fathers. 

And will maintain he lives, with mine own life. 
And that this creature told me. (1 was born 
With all good stars my enemies.) 

3fos. Most grave fathers, 

If such an insolence as this must pass 
Upon me, I am silent : 'twas not this 
For which you sent, I hope. 

Avoc. 2. Take him away. 

{Volp. Mosca!) 

Avoc. 3, Let him he whipt. 

( Volp. Wilt thou betray me ? 

Cozen me ?) 

Avoc. 3. And taught to bear himself 
Toward a person of his rank. 

Avoc. 4. Awav. 

Mosi. I humbly thank your fatherhoods. 

Volp. Soft, soft, M’hipt ? 

And lose all that I hai'^e ? If I confess. 

It cannot be much more. 

Avoc. 4. Sir, are you married ? 

Volp. They'll be ally'd anon ; I must be re- 
solute : 

The fox shall here uncase. 

(ylfo-y. Patron.) 

Vo/p. Nay, now. 

pnts off his disguise. 
My ruins shall not come alone ; your match 
I’ll hinder sure ; my substance shall not glue 
you. 

Nor screw you into a family. 

{Mos. Why, patron !) 

Volp. I am ’Volpone, and this is my knave ; 
This, his oivn knave : this, avarice's wol : 

'iliis, a chimera of wittal, fool and knave : 

And, reverend fathers, since we all can hope 
Nought but a sentence, let’s not now despair it. 
You hear me brief. 

Core. May it please your fatherhoods.—^ 
Com. Silence. 

Avoc. 1. 'fhe knot is now undone by miracle. 
Avoc. 2. Nothing can he more clear. 

Avoc. 3. Or can more prove 
These innocent. 

Avoc. 1. Give them their liberty. 

Bon. Heaven could not long let such gross 
crimes he hid. 

Avoc. 2. If this be held the high-way to get 
riches 

May 1 be poor. 

Avoc. 3. That's not the gain, but torment. 
ylT»oc. 1.. I’hese possess wealth, as sick men 
possess fevers. 

Which tnilier may be said to possess them. 

Avoc. 2. Disrobe that parasite. 

Corv. Mas. Most honour'd fathers. 

Avoc, 1. Can you plead aught to stay the 
course of justice ? 

If you can, speak. 

Corv. Volt. We beg fatour. 

Cel. And mercy, 

Avoc. 1. You hurt your innocence, suing for 
the guilty. 
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Stand forth ; and drst^ the parasite. You appear 
T’ have been the chiefest minister^ if not nlotter. 
In these lewd impostures ; and now, lastly. 
Have with your impudence abus’d the court. 

And habit of a gentleman of Venice, 

Being a fellow of no birth or blood : 

For which our sentence is, first, thou be whipt ; 
Then live perpetual prisoner in our galleys. 

Volt, 1 thank you for liim. 

Mos. Bane to thy wolvish nature. 

Avoc. 1. Deliver him to the Saffi. Thou, 
A^olpone, 

By blood and rank a gentleman, canst not fall 
Under like censure ; but our judgment on thee 
Is, that thy substance all be straight confiscate j 
To th' hos]utnl of th’ Incurabili. 

And since the most was gotten by imposture. 
By feigning lame, gout, palsy, and such diseases. 
Thou art to lie in prison, cramj)! with irons. 
Till thou be’st sick and lame indeed. Remove 
him. 

Volp. This is call’d mortifying of a fox, 

Avoc. 1. Thou, Voltore, to take away the 
scandal 

Thou hast given all worthy men of thy profes- 
sion. 

Art baiiisht from their fellowship, and our state. 
Corbaccio, bring him near. AVe here possess 
Thy son of all thy state, and confine thee 
To the monastery of San* Spirito ; 

AVhere, since thou knoM-’st not how to live well 
here. 

Thou shalt be learn’d to die well. 

Corb, Hu ! what said he ? 

Cof?/. You shall know anon, sir. 

Avoc. 1. Thou, Corvino, shalt 
Be straight imbark’d for thine own house, and 
row’d 

Hound about Venice, through the grand canal, 
AV'earing a cap, with fair long asses ears. 
Instead of horns ; and so to mount (a paper 

Pinn’d upon thy breast) to the Berlina 

Core. Yes, 

And have mine eyes beat out with stinking fish. 
Bruis’d fruit, and rotten eggs— -’Tis well. 
I'm glad 

I shall not see my shame yet. 

Avne. I. And to expiate rjier 

Thy wrongs done to thy wife, thou art to send 
Home to her father, with her dowry trebled : 
And these are all your judgments. 

(All. Honour’d fathers.) 

Avoc. 1. AVhich may not be revok’d. Now 
you begin 

When ci-imes are done, and past, and to be 
punish'd 

To think what your crimes are : away with them. 
Let all that see these vices thus rewarded. 

Take heart, and love to .study 'em. Mischiefs 
feed 

Like beast, till they be fat, and then they Meed. 
Vofpfme. 

The seasoning of a play, is the applause. 
Now, though the fox be punish'd by the laws. 


He yet doth hope, there is no suff'ring due. 

For any fact which he hath done 'gainst you : 
If there be, censure him ; hero he doubtful 
stands : ^ 

If not, fare jovially, and clap your hands.” 

MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 

DISCOURSE WITH CUPID. 

Noblest Charis, you that are 
Both my fortune and my star ! 

A ml do govern more my blood. 

Than the various immn the flood ! 

Hear what late discourse of you 
Love and I have had, and true. 

'Alongst my muses finding me, 

AVherc he chanc’d your name to see 
Set, and to this softer strain ; 

Sure, said he, if I have brain. 

This here sung can be no other. 

By descri]»tion, but my mother! 

So hath lloiner prais'd her hair; 

So Anacreem drawn the air 
Of her fa< e, and made to rise 
•Fust about her sparkling eyes. 

Both her brows bent like rny bow. 

By her looks 1 do her know., 

AVhich you call my shafts. And see! 

Such my mother’s blushes he. 

As the i>ath your verse discloses 
In her cheeks, of milk and roses. 

Such as oft I wanton in ! 

And, aho\e her even chin. 

Have you jdac’d the bank of kisses, 

AVhere, you say, men gather blisses. 

Ripen'd with a’breath more sweet 
Than when flow’rs and west-winds meet 
Nay. her white and ])olish’d neck, 

AVith the lace that doth it deck. 

Is my mother’s ! hearts of slain 
Lovers, made into a chain ! 

And between each rising breast. 

Lies the valley call'd my nest, 

AV^here I sit and proyn my wings 
After flight; and pul new stings 
To my shaft.s ! her very name 
AA'ith my mother's is the same. 

I cfuifes's all, 1 reply’d, 

And the glass hangs by her side. 

And the girdle 'bout her waist. 

All is Venus, save unchaste. 

But, alas ! thou seost the least 
Of her good, wJio is the best 
Of her sex: but couldst thou. Love, 

( Jail to mind the forms that strove 
For the apple, and those three 
Make in one, the same were ^e. 

For this beauty yet doth hide 
Something more than thou hast spy'd. 
Outward grace weak love lieguiles : 

She is Venus when she smiles ; 

But she’s Juno when she wjJkSy 
And Minerva when she talks. 
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EPITAPH ON ELIZABETH L. H. 

Would ’ sT thou hear^ what man can say 
In a little ? reader, stay. 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die : 

Which in life did harbour give 
To more virtue than doth live. 

If, at all, she had a fault. 

Leave it buried in this vault. 

One name was Elizabeth, 

Th' other let it sleej) with death ; 

Fitter, where it died, to tell. 

Than that it liv'd at all. Farewell. 


EPJTAPH ON THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE, SISTER 
TO SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

Underneath this marble herse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke's mother ; — 

Death, ere thou hast slain another. 

Learn' d and fair, and good as she. 

Time shall throw his dart at thee. 


THOMAS CAREW. 


Born 1589.— Died 1639. 


CELIA SINOINO. 

Ycu that think Love can convey, 

No other way 

But through the eyes, into the heart 
His fatal dart. 

Close up those casements, and but hear 
Tliis Syren sing, 

I And on the wing 

^Of her sweet voice it shall appear 
TJiat Love can enter at the ear: 

Then unveil your eyes, behold 
The curious mould 

Where that voice dwells ; and as we know. 
When the cocks crow, 

We freely may 
Gaze on the da^ ; 

So may you, when the music s done. 

Awake, and see the rising Sun. 

TO MY MISTRESS, SITTING BY A RIVER’s SIDE. 

AN EDDY. 

Mark how yon eddy steals away 
From the rude stream into the bay ; 

Then lock'd up safe, she doth divorce 
Her waters from the channel’s course. 

And scorns the torrent that did bring 
Her headlong from her native spring. 

Now doth she with her new love play. 

Whilst he runs murmuring away. 

8 2 
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Mark how she courts the hanks, whilst they 
As amorously their arms display, 

T' embrace and clip her silver waves : 

See how she strokes their sides, and craves 
An entrance there, which they deny ; 

Whereat she frowns, threatning to 
Home to her stream, and 'gins to swim 
Backward, but from the channel's brim 
Smiling returns into the creek. 

With thousand dimples on her cheek. 

Be thou this eddy, and I'll make 
My breast thy shore, where thou shalt take 
Secure repose, and never dream 
Of the quite forsaken stream : 

Let him to the wide ocean haste, 

I There lose his colour, name and taste ; 

! Thou shalt save all, and, safe from him, 

Within these arms for ever swim. 


DISDAIN RETURNED. 

He that loves a rosy cheek. 

Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires ; 

As old I'ime makes these decay, 

I So his flames must waste away. 

I But a smooth and stedfast mind, 

I Gentle thoughts and calm desires. 

Hearts with equal love combin'd, . 

Kindle never-dying fires. 

AYliere these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 

No tears, Celia, now shall win 
My resolv’d heart to return ; 

I have search'd thy soul within. 

And find nought but pride and scorn: 

T have learn'd tlxy arts, and now 
Can disdain as much as thou. 

Some pow'r, in my revenge, convey 
That love to her I cast away. 

SONG. 

TO one who, when I PRAISED MY MISTRESS’S 
BEAUTY, SAID I WAS BLIND. 

Wonder not though I am blind. 

For you must be 

Dark In your eyes, or in your mind ; 

If, when you see 

Her face, you prove not blind like me: 

If the ptiw’rful beams that fly 
From her eye. 

And those amorous sweets that lie 
Scatter'd in each neighbouring part. 

Find a passage to your heart. 

Then you'll confess your mortal sight 
Too weak for such a glorious light: 

For if her graces you discover. 

You grow like me a dazzled lover ; 

But if those beauties you not spy. 

Then are you blinder far than 1. 
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A DEPOSITION PROM LOVE. 

I WAS foretold, your rebel sex 
Nor love nor pity knew ; 

And with what scorn you use to vex 
Poor hearts that humbly sue ; 

Yet I believ’d, to crown our pain. 

Could we the fortress win. 

The happy lover sure should gain 
A paradise within : 

1 thought love’s plagues like dragons sate. 
Only to fright us at the gate. 

But I did enter, and enjoy 
What happy lovers prove ; 

For I could kiss, and sport, and t(r}% 

And taste those sweets of love. 

Which, had they but a lasting slate. 

Or if in Celia’s breast 
The force of love might not abate, 

Jove were too mean a guest. 

But now her breacli of faith far more 
Afflicts, than did her scorn before. 

Hard fate ! to have been once possest. 

As victor, of a heart 
Achiev’d with labour and unrest. 

And then forc’d to depart I 
If the stout foe w ill not resign 
When I besiege a town, 

I lose but what was never mine ; 

But he that is ca^t down 
From enjoy’d beauty, feelss a woe. 

Only dej'osed kings can know. 


THE ENQUIRY. 

Amongst the myrtles as I walk’d, 

Love and my sighs thus intertalk'd : 

Tell me, (said I in deep distress) 

W’here may 1 find my shepherdess ?” 

‘‘ Thou fool,” (said Love) know ’st thou not 
In every thing that’s good she 
In yonder tulip go and seek, 

There thou may»t find Iier lip, her cheek, 

" In >011 enamel’d pansy by, 

'J here thou slialt have her nirioii.i* eye. 

In bloom of peach, in rosy bud. 

There wave the streamers of her blood. 

" In brightest lilies that there stand, 

The emblems of her wliiter hand. 

In yonder rising hill there smell 
Such sweets as in her bosom dwell.” 

"Tis true” (said I): and thereupon 
I went to pluck them one by one. 

To make of parts a union ; 

But on a sudden all w'as gone. 

With that I stop : said Love, These be, 
Fond man, resemblances of thee ; 


And, as these flow’rs, thy joys shall die, 

Ev’n in the twinkling of an eye : 

1 And all thy hopes of her shall wither, 
j Like these short sw eets thus knit together,’ 

j TO A. L. 

! PERSUASIONS TO LOVE*. 

I 

' Let not brittle beauty make 
I You your wiser thoughts ftirsake : 

I For that lovely face will fail ; 

. Beauty’s sweet, but beauty’s frail ; 

’Tis sooner past, *tis sooner done, 

’Hian summer’s rain, or winter’s sun : 

Most fleeting, when it is most dear ; 

, *Tis gone, while we but say ’tis here. 

! These curious locks so aj)tly twin’d, 

'Whose every hair a s(»ul doth bind, 

M’ill change their auburn hue, and grow 

■ White, and cedd as winter’s snow , 
j That eye which now is Cupid’s nest 
i W'ill prove his grave, and all the re^t 
• Will follow ; in the cheek, i hin, nose. 

Nor lily shall be found, nor rose ; 

: And what will then bectuiie of all 

■ Those, w'liom now you ser\aiits call ? 

Like swallows, when your summer's done 

' They'll fly, and seek some warmer ^un. 

, Then wisely choose one to your friend, 

M'hose love may (when your heauties end) 
Remain still firm ; he provident. 

And think before the summer’s sj>eiit 
Of fidlowing winter ; like the ant 
III plenty lioard for lime of scant. 

Cull out amongst the multitude 
Of lovers, that seek to intrude 
Into your fa\'our, one that may 
Love for an age, not for 4 dav. 

•:r » >t *•:.* ^ -x 

For when the storms of time have mov’d 
^Vaves on that cheek which was helov’d; 
When a fair lady’s face is pin’d, 
is. And yellow^ spread where red once shin’d ; 

' When beauty, youth, and all sweets leave her, 
i Love may return, but lovers never. 

! * * V' ■?? * * 

I 

' Oh love me then, and now begin it, 
i Let us not l(»se this pre.sent minute ; 
i For time and age will work that wrack 
i Which time or age sliall ne’er call back. 

The snake each year fresh skin resumes. 

And eagles change their aged plumes; 

The faded rose each spring receives 
, A fresh red tincture on her leaves : 

But if your heauties once decay, 

' You never know' a second May. 

I Oh, then be wise, and whilst your season 
I Affords you days for sport, do reason ; 
i Spend not in vain your life's short hour, 

I But crop in time your beauty's flowr'r: 

' Which will away, and doth together 
Both hud and fade, both blow and wither. 

I 

I • I have fimitjed ^onie lines in the commencement of thie 
I poem, as well as m the places marked with stars.- Cotnptfof* 
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EPITAPH ON THE LADT MARY VILLIERS. 

The Lady Mary Villiers lies 
Under this stone : W ith weeping eyes 
The parents that first gave her breath. 

And their sad friends, laid lier in earth. 

If any of them, reader, were 
Known unto thee, shed a tear : 

Or if thyself possess a gem, 

As dear to thee as this to them ; 

Though a stranger to this place, 

Bewail in their's thine own hard case; 

For thou perhaps at thy return 
IMay’st find thy darling in an urn. 


LIPS AND EYES. J 

Iv Celia's face a question did arise, ; 

^V^hich were more beautiful, her Lips or Eyes ; i 
“ AVe,” said the Eyes, send forth those pointed j 
darts ^ j 

'riiich pierce the hardest adamantine hearts.'' 
“From us," reply’d the Lips, '^proceed those [ 
blisses, j 

\Vhich lovers reap by kind words and sweet * 
kisies.” ^ ' 

I'hen wept the Eyes, and from their springs did 
pour j 

Of liq\iid o mental pearl a show'r. 

Whereat the Lips, mov’d with delight and plea- ^ 
sure, t 

Throua:h a sweet smile unlock’d their pearly 
trca.,ure ; • 

And bade Love judge, whether did add more 
in*ace, I 

Weeping or smiling pearls in Celia's face. 1 


80 NG. 

Ask me no more wliere Jove bestows, 
#hen June is past, th" fading rose; 

F^'or in your beauties orient deep 
These flo' *’rs, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more, whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ; 
f'or, in pure love, heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more, whither doth haste 
The nightingale, when May is past ; 

For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps w arm her note. 

Ask me no more, where those stsirs light. 
That downwards fall in dead of night ; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become, as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more, if east or west. 

The phoenix builds her spicy nest; 

For unto you at last she Hies, 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 


SIR HENRY WOTTON. 

Born 1568 . — Died 1639. 


A FAREWELL TO THE VANITIES OF THE WORLD, 

Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ; 
Farewell, ye honour’d rags, ye glorious bubbles ; 
Fame’s but a hollow echo ; gold, pure clay ; 
Honour, the darling but of one short day; 
Beauty, th’ eye’s idol, but a damask'd skin ; 
State, but a golden prison to live in, 

And torture free-born minds; embroider'd trains. 
Merely but pageants for ])roud swelling veins ; 
And blood ally’d to greatness, is alone 
Inherited, not purchas’d, nor our own : 

Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blood, and 
birth, 

Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 

1 would be great, but that the Sun doth still 
Level his rays against the rising hill : 

I would he high, but see the proudest oak 
Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke: 

1 would be rich, but see men, too unkind, 

Dig in the bowels of the richest mind : 

I uould be wise, but that I often see 
The fox susjiected, whilst the ass goes free : 

I would be fair, but see the fair and proud, 

I^ike the bright Sun, oft setting in a cloud : 

I would be poor, but know the humble grass 
Still trampled on by each unworthy ass ; 

Rich, hated : wdse, suspected : scorn’d, if poor, 
(xreat, fear’d : fair, tempted : high, still en\y'd 
more ; 

I have wish’d all ; but now I wish for neither 
Great, high, rich, wise, nor fair; poor I’ll be 
rather, 

M’ould the world now adopt me for her heir, 
M\mld beiiuty's queen entitle me The Fair, 
Fame speak me Fortune’s minion, could I vie 
Angels with India'^ ; with a speaking eye 
Command bare heads, bow’d knees, strike Justice 
dumb, 

As well as blind and lame, or give a tongue 
'i'o stones by epitaphs : be call'd great master 
In the loose rhymes of every poetaster ; 

(.’ould 1 be more than any man that lives. 

Great, fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives ; 
y et I nil re freely would these gifts resign. 
Than ever fortune w^ould have made them mine, 
And hold one minute of this holy leisure 
Beiond Ihe riches of this empty pleasure. 

Welcome, pure thoughts, welcome, ye silent 
grov es, 

These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly 
loves ! 

Now the wing’d people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring: 

A Prayer-book now shall be my looking-glass. 

In which 1 w'ill adore sweet Virtue’s face. 

* Au angel ig a coin, uf ihe value of ten shillings. 
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Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace-cares. 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-fac’d fears : 
Then here Til sit, and sigh my hot love's folly. 
And learn t' affect an holy melancholy ; 

And if Contentment be a stranger then. 

I'll ne'er look for it, but in Heaven, again. 


THE HAPPY MAN. 

How happy is he born or taught, 

1'hat serveth not another's will ; 

Whose armour is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his highest skill : 

Whose passions not his masters are ; 

Whose soul is still prepar’d for death. 

Not tied unto the world with care 
Of princes' ear, or vulgar breath : 

Who hath his life from rumours freed; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed. 

Nor ruin makes oppressors great : 

Who envies none, whom chance doth raise. 
Or vice ,* who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given with praise ; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good ; 

“Who God doth late and early pray. 

More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend. 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 


ON HIS MISTRESS, Till: OVKE.V OF ROIIEMIA. 

You meaner beauties of the night. 

That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light ! 

You common people of the skies ! 

What are you, when the sun shall rise ? 

You curious chanters of the w ood. 

That warble forth dame Nature's lays. 
Thinking your voices understood 

By your weak accents ! what's your praise 
"W hen Philomel her voice shall raise ? 

Y ou violets that first appear. 

By your pure purple mantles know'n. 

Like the proud virgins of the year. 

As if the spring were all ‘your own ! 

What are you, when the rose is blown ? 


PHILIP MASSINGER. 


Born 1584 '. — Died 1640. 


DRAMATIS PRRSONJB. 

lAvd JjOVelL 

Sir Gilr* Ovnrrtacht a cruel extortioner. 

Fran A' Wellborn » a prodigal. 

Tom Alhvortht a youn^ gentleman, page to lord LovelK 
Greedy, a hungry justice of peace. 

Marrall, .'i terin*driveT ; a creature of Sir Giles Overreach. 
Order, steward T 

Alluiorth. 

Wntehall, porter J 
Willdo, a parson. 

Tapwell, an alehouse keeper. 

Creditors, S^roantt, Sfr. 

Lady All worth, a rich widow. 

Mari(tnet, Overreach’s daughter. 

Froth, Tap well’s wife. 

Chambermaid. 

Wattiug^ Woman. 

ScKSK, the country near Nottingham, 

ACT I. 


SCENE I. 

Before Tupiceirs House. 

Enter Wellborn in tattered apparel^ Tapwefl, and 
Froth. 

Weli, No house.^ nor no tobacco? 
j Tap. Not a suck, sir ; 

Nor the remainder of a single can 
I Left by a drunktui porter, all night pall’d too. 

: Froth. Not tiie dropping of the tap for your 
morning's draught, sir: 

'Tis verity, i assure you. 

r/W/. V'erit}% }’ou brache* ! 

The devil turn'd precisian ! Rogue, wdiat am I ? 
7^ap. Troth, durst 1 trust you with a look- 
ing-glass, 

• To let you see your trim shape, you w ould quit me, 
And take the name yourself. 
jre/t. How, dog ! 

, Tap. Even so, sir, 

} And I must tell you, if you but advance ♦ 

; Your Plymouth "cloakt, you shall be soon in- 
structed 

. There dwells, and within call, if it please your 
I worship, 

A potent monarch, call’d a <*onstable, 

: That does command a citadel call'd the stocks : 

1 'Whose guards are certain files of rusty billmen, 
; Such as with great dexterity w'ill haul 

' Your tatter'd, lousy 

I * Rascal ! slave I 

Froth. No rage, sir. 

Tap. At his own peril: Do not put your- 
I self 

In too much heat, there being no water near 
To quench your thirst; and, sure, for other 
liquor. 


So, when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind ; 
By virtue first, then choice, a Queen ! 
Tell me, if she were not design'd 
Tb' eclipse and glory of her kind ? 


• Well. Verity, you brarhe J 

The devil turn'a precisihn !] A brathe is a female hound. A pre* 
cisian is a puritan: a very general object of dislike in those 
times.— 

t That a etqff was anciently called a P^/mouth doak may be 
proved by many instances; but the following will be sufficient ; 

'* Whose cloak, at Plymouth spun, was crab^^ree wood. * 
Davsn ANT, Fd. p. 1^.— 
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As mighty ale, or beer, they are things, I take 
it. 

You must no more remember; not in a dream^ 
sir. 

Well. Wliy, thou unthankful villain, dar'st 
thou talk thus ! 

Is not thy house, and all thou hast, my p^ift ? 
Tap. 1 find it not in chalk; and Timothy 
Tapwell 

Does keep no other register. 

Well. Am not I he 

Whose riots fed and clothed tliee ? wert thou 
not 

Born on my father's land, and proud to he 
A drudge in his house ? 

Tap. What 1 wa.s, sir, it skills not; j 

What you are, is apparent : now, for a farewell, j 
Since you talk of father, in my hope it will tor- 
ment you, 

I’ll briefly tell your story. Your dead father, 
My (juondani master, was a man of worship. 

Old Sir John AV’’ellborn, justice of peace and 
quorum, 

And stood fair to be rustos rotulorum ; 

Bore the whole sway of the shire, kept a great 
house. 

Relieved the poor, and so forth ; but lie dying, 
And the twelve hundred a j^ear coming to yon, 
Late master Francis, but now forlorn \Yeil- 
born — 

Well. Slave, stop I or I shall lose myself. 
F'^'oth. Very hardly ; 

You cannot out of your way. 

Tap. But to my story ; 

You were then a lord of acres, the prime gal- 
lant, 

1 your under butler ; note the change now : 
You had a merry time of 't ; ha wks and hounds. 
With ci.oice of ruiiring liorses : mistresses 
Ol' all sorts and all .sizes, yet so hot 
As their embraces made your lordships melt ; 
Which your uncle, Sir Giles Overreach, obser\- 

(Resolving not to lose a drop of them,) 

On foolish mortgages, statutes, and bonds, 

For a while 'Supplied your looseness, and then 
left you. 

W- ^l. Some curate hath penn'd this invec- 
tive, mongrel, 

And you have studied it. 

Tap. 1 have not done yet : 

Your land gone, and your credit not worth a 
token*, 

You grew the common borrower ; no man scaped 
Your paper-pellets, from the gentleman 
To the beggars on highways, that sold you 
switches j 

* Your land andj/our credit not worth a token,] ** During | 

the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and from thenceforward to that of 
Charles the Second, very little brass or copper money was coined 
by authority. For the convenience of the public, therefore, 
tradesmen were permitted to coin small money, or tokcM, as 
they were called, which were used for change.” Old Plays, 
Vol.lil. p- 2(i7> These little piecea are mentioned by most of 
our old writers: their value is not eM»tained« but seems to 
have been about a farthing.<<-G(^rd. 


In your gallantry. 

Well. J shall switch your brains out. 

Tap. Where poor Tim Tapwell, with a little 
stock. 

Some forty pounds or so, bought a small cottage ; 
Uumbied myself to marriage with my Froth 
here. 

Gave entertainment 

Well. Yes, to whores and canters. 

Clubbers by night. 

Tap. True, but they brought in profit. 

And had a gift to pay for wliat they called for; 
And stuck not like your mastership. The poor 
income 

I glean'd from them hath made me in my pa- 
rish 

Thouglit worthy to be scavenger, and in time 
^Tay rise to he overseer of the poor; 

VYhich if I do, on your petition. Wellborn, 

I may allow you thirteen-pence a quarter. 

And you shall thank my worship. 

Well. Thus, you dog-bolt, 

j And thus [Beats and kicks him. 

I Tap. Cry out for help ! 
i Well. Stir, and thou diest : 
j Your potent prince, the constable, shall not 
I save you. 

; Hear me, ungrateful hound ! say, did not I 
Make purses for you ? then you lick'd my boots. 
And thought your holiday cloak too coarse to 
clean them. 

'Twas I that, when I heard thee swear if ever 
Thou couldst arrive at forty pounds, thou wouldst 
Live like an emperor; ’twas I that gave it 
In ready gold. Deny this, wretch ! 

Tap. " I must, sir ; 

For, from the tavern to the taphouse, all. 

On forfeiture of their licenses, stand bound 
Ne'er to remember who their best guests were, 

, If they grew poor like you. 

Well. " Tliey are well rewarded 
That beggar themselves to make such cuckolds 
ricli. 

Thou viper, thankless viper ! impudent bawd ! — 
But since you are grown forgetful, I will help 
Your memory, and tread thee into mortar ; 

Not leave one bone unbroken. [Beatshim again. 
Tap, Oh ! 

Froth. Ask mercy. 

Enter All worth. 

Well. "Fwill not be granted. 

All. Hold, for my sake hold. 

Deny me, Frank I they are not worth your anger. 
Well. For once thou hast redeem'd them 
from this sceptre* ; 

But let them vanish, creeping on their knees, 
And, if they grumble, I revoke my pardon. 
Froth. Tills comes of your prating, husband ; 
yon presumed 

On your ambling vdt, and must use your glib 
tongue. 

Though you are beaten lame for't, 

« Well. Fta'onee thou hast redeemed them from this Bceptfe;] 
The Plummth cloak mentioned in a former page.— 
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Tap, Patience, F'roth ; 

There's law to cure our bruises. 

[They go off on their hands and knees. 
Well. Sent to your mother? 

All, My lady, Frank, my patroness, my all ! 
She's such* a mourner for my father's death, 
j^nd, in her love to him, so favours me, 

'fhat I cannot pay too much observance to her : 
'J’liere are few such stepdames. 

Well, 'Tis a noble widow, 

And keeps her reputation pure, and clear 
From the least taint of infamy ; her life. 

With the splendour of her actions, leaves no 
tongue 

To envy or detraction. Prithee tell me. 

Has she no suitors ? 

All, Even the best of the shire, Frank, 

My lord, excepted ; such as sue, and send, 

And send, and sue again, but to no purpose ; 
Their frequent visits have not gain'd her pre- ' 
sence. . 

Y et she's so far from sullenness and pride, j 
That I dare undertake you shall meet from her j 
A liberal entertainment: I can give you ! 

A catalogue of her suitors' names. j 

Well, Forbear it, | 

While I give you good counsel : I am bound to 
it. I 

Thy father was my friend ; and that affection j 
I bore to him, in right descends to thee ; j 

Thou art a handsome and a hopeful youth. 

Nor will 1 have the least affront stick on thee, j 
If I with any danger can prevent it, j 

All, I thank your noble care ; but, pray you, ' 
in what ’ \ 

Do 1 run the hazard ? j 

Well, Art thou not in love ? j 

Put it not oflF with wonder. I 

All. In love, at my years ! { 

Well. You think you walk in clouds, but are 
transparent. i 

1 have heard all, and the choice tliat you have , 
made ; i 

And, with my linger, can point out the north j 
star I 

By which the loadstone of your folly’s guided ; 
And, to confirm this true, w’hat think you of 
Fair Margaret, the only child and heir 
Of Cormorant Overreach ? Does it blush and 
start. 

To iioar her only named ? blush at your want 
Of w'it and reason. 

All. You are to<i bitter, sir. [cured 

Well. ^Founds of this nature are not to be 
With balms, but corrosives. I must be plain : 
Art thou scarce manumised from the porter's 

And yet sworn servant to the jjantofle, j 

And dar’st thou dream of marriage? I fear j 

'Twill be concluded for impossible. 

That there is now, or e'er shall be hereafter, i 
A handsome page, or player's boy of fourteen, 
iiut either loves a wench, or drabs love him ; 
Court-iTAi^re not exempted. i 


All. This is madness. 

Howe'er you have discover'd my Intents, 

You know mv aims are lawful ; and if ever 
The queen of flowers, the glory of the spring. 
The sweetest comfort to our smell, the rose. 
Sprang from an envious briar, I may infer 
'Inhere s such disparity in their conditions, 
Between the goddess of my soul, the daughter. 
And the base churl her father. 

Well, Grant this true. 

As I believe it, canst thou ever hope 
To enjoy a quiet bed w ith her, wdiose father 
Iluin'd thy state ? 
yl/l. And your’s too. 

Well. I confess it. 

True ; I must tell you as a friend, and freely.. 
That, where impossibilities are apparent, 

'Tis indiscretion to nourish hopes. 

Canst thou imagine (let not self-love blind 
thee) 

That Sir Giles Overreach, that, to make her 
great 

I In sw'elling titles, without touch of conscience, 

I Will cut his neighbour's throat, and I hope his 
I own too, 

I Will e'er consent to make her thine ? Give o'er. 
And think of some course suitable to thy rank. 
And pro‘<per in it. 

All. You have well advised me. 

But, in the meantime, you, that are so studious 
Of my affairs, wholly neglect your own: 
Remember yourself, and in w'hat plight you are. 
Well, No matter, no matter. 

All. ^^es, 'tis much material : 

You know mv fortune, and my means ; yet some- 
thing ’ 

I can spare from myself, to help your wants. 
Weil. How's this? 

All. Xay, be not angry; there’s eight pieces, 
To put you in better fashion. 

Well, Money from thee ! 

PVom a hoy ! a stipendiary ! one that lives 
At the devotion of a stepmother, 

And the uncertain favour of a lord ! 

I'll eat my arms first. Howsoe'er blind Fortune 
Hath spent the utmost of her malice on me ; 
Though 1 am vomited out of an alehouse, 

And thus accoutred ; know not where to eat. 

Or drink, or sleep, but underneath this canopy ; 
Although I thank thee, I despise thy ofl^er; 

And as 1, in my madness, broke my state. 
Without the assistance of another’s brain, 

III my right wuts I’ll piece it ; at the w'orst. 

Die thus, and bo forgotten. 

All. A strange humour ! [Ea^efini. 

SCENE II. 

A Room in Lady Allworth* s House, 

Enter Order ^ Amble, Furnace and WatedioU. 
Ord. Set all things right, or, as my name is 
Order, 

And by this staff of office, that commands you. 
This chain and double raff symbols of power. 
Whoever misses in Ms function^ 
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For one whole week makes forfeiture of his 
breakfast^ 

And privilege in the wine-cellar. 

Amh, You are merry, 

Good master steward. 

Fum, Let him ; 1*11 be angry. 

Amh. Why, fellow Furnace, *tis not twelve 
o*clock yet. 

Nor dinner taking up ; then 'tis allow'd 
Cooks, by their places, may be cholerick. 

Furn, You think you have spoke wisely, 
goodman Amble, 

My lady's go-before ! 

Ord, Naj% nay, no wrangling. 

Furn, *lwit me with the authority of the 
kitchen ! 

At all hours, and all places, I'll be angry ; 

And thus provoked, when I am at my prayers 
I will be angry. 

Amb, There was no hurt meant. 

Furn, I am friends with thee, and yet 1 will 
be angry. 

Ord, M^ith whom? 

Fum, No matter w’hom.: yet, now I think 
on it, 

I am angry with my lady. 

Watck, Heaven forbid, man ! 

Ord. What cause has she given thee ? 

Furn. Cause enough, master steward. 

I was entertained by her to please Iter palate. 
And, till she forsiVore eating, I perform'd it. 
Now, since our master, noble Allworth, died. 
Though I crack my brains to find out tempting 
Sctuces, 

And raise lortifications* in the pastry. 

Such as might serve for models in the Low 
Countries ; 

Which, if they had been practised at Breda, 
Spinola might have throw'n his cap at it, and 
ne'er took it 

Anb, But you had wanted matter there to 
ivork on. 

Furn. Matter ! wdth six eggs, and a strike 
of rye meal, 

I had kept the town till doomsday, perhaps 
longer. 

Ord. But what's this to your pet against my 
laiy ? 


* And raitte fortifications in the pastry - ■ - 
Which, if they had been practised at Breda, 

Spinola, &C .3 This was one of the most celebrated sieges of the 
time, and is frequently inenuoned by our old dramatists. Spi- 
nola sat down before Breda on the 2«th of August, 1624, and the 
town did not surrender until the Ist of July in the following 
year. The besieged sufTered incredible hardships ; “ butter/' 
■ays the historian, Herman Hugo. “ was sold for six florins a 
pounds a calf of 17 days old, for forty-eight j a hog, for one 
himdTf*d and fifteen ; and tobacco, for one hundred florins the 
lb.:” this was after they had consumed most of the horses. A 
few days after, the narrator adds, that “as much tobacco as in 
other places might have been had for ten florins, was sold in 
Breda for twelve hundred!” It appears that this tobacco was 
used as “ physick, it being the only remedy they had against the 

The raising ef JbttifieaHons in pastry seems to have been a 
fashionable practice, since 1 scarce^ recollect the details of any 

S eat entertaininent In the reigns of Elisabeth and James, where 
e fortifications of the cooh or the confectioner are not duly 
commcmojated,— CH^brd. 


Furn, What's this? marry this; when I am 
three parts roasted. 

And the fourth part parboil'd, to prepare her 
viands. 

She keeps her chamber, dines with a panada. 

Or water-gruel, my sweat never thought on. 
Ord, But your art is seen in the dining-- 
room. 

Furn. By whom ? 

By such as pretend love to her ; but come 
' To feed upon her. Yet, of all the harpies 
That do devour her, I am out of charity 
With none so much as the thin-gutted squire 
That's stolen into commission. 

Ord. Justice Greedy ? 

Furn. The same, the same: meat’s cast 
away upon him, 

j It never thrives ; he holds this paradox, 
i Who eats not well, can ne'er do justice well : 

' His stomach's as insatiate as the grave. 

Or strumpets* ravenous appetites. 

{Knocking within. 
Watch. One knocks. {Exit, 

Ord. Our late young master ! 

Re-enter Watch all with Allwo^'th, 

Amh. lYelcome, sir. 

Furn. Your hand; 

If you have a stomach, a cold bake-meat's ready. 
brd. His father's picture in little. 

Furn. We are all youi* servants. 

Amh. In you he lives. 

Alf. At once, my thanks to all ; 

This is yet some comfort. Is my lady stirring.^ 
Enter Lady Allworth , Waiting Woman, and 
Chambermaid, 

Ord. Her presence answ^ers for us. 

Lady All. Sort those silks w ell. 

I'll take the air alone. 

{Exeunt Waiting Woman and Chambermaid. 
Furn. You air and air ; 

But w ill you never taste but spoon-meat more ? 
To what use serve 1 ? 

L. All. Prithee, be not angry ; 

I sliall ere long ; i’ the mean time, there is gold 
To buy thee aprons, and a summer suit. 

Furn. I am appeased, and Furnace now 
grow's cool. 

L. All, And, as I gave directions, if this 
morning 

I am visited by any, entertain them 
As heretofore ; but say, in my excuse, 

I am indisposed. 

Ord. 1 shall, madam. 

L, All. Do, and leave me. 

Nay, stay you. Allworth. 

{Exeiait Order, Amble, Furnace and Watchall, 
All. 1 shall gladly grow here. 

To wait on your commands. 

L. All, So soon turn'd courtier ! [is duty 
All, Style not that courtship, madam, which 
Purchased on your part. 

L, All, Well, you shall o’ercome ; 

I'll not contend in words. How is it with 
Your noble master? 
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Ai/, Ever like himself ; 

No scruple lessen’d in the full weight of honour ; 
He did command me, pardon my presumption^ 
As his unworthy deputy, to kiss 
Your ladyship's fair hands. 

L. AIL 1 am honour'd in 
His favour to me. Does he hold his purpose 
For the Low Countries ? 

A//, Constantly, good madam ; 

But he will in person first present his service. 

L. A/L And how approve you of his course ? 
you are yet 

Like virgin parchment, capable of any 
Inscription, vicious or honourable. 

1 will not force your will, but leave you free 
To your own election. 

A//, Any form, you please, 

I will put on ; but, might 1 make my choice, 
AVith humble emulation 1 would follow 
The path my loid marks to me. 

L. A//. 'Tis A^ell answer’d. 

And I commend your spirit : you had a father, 
Bless’d he his memory ! that some few hours 
Before the will of heaven took him from me, 
AVho did commend you, by the dearest ties 
Of perfect love between us, to my charge ; 

And, therefore, what I speak }'ou are bound to 
hear 

AA'ith such resjiect as if lie lived in me. 

He was niy husband, and liowe’er you are not 
S^on of my w'onih. you may be of my love. 
Provided you deserve it. 

A//. I have found you, 

Alost honour'd madam, the best motlier to me ; 
And, with my utmost strengths of care and ser- 
vice, 

trill labour that you never may repent 
1 our liountie-i shoucr’d ujion me. 

7/. A//. J miicfi hope it. 

'riiese were your father’s words : //' eVr my son 
"''nUov: the war, tell him it /.s a school 
iVhcre all Ihc principtvs tending to honour 
Are taught, if truly follow d: hut for such 
'|.v rejtnir thither, as a place in which 
^rhey do presume they may with license practise 
"Aheiv lusts and rhds, they shall never merit 
The nohle name of soldiers. To dare holdlg 
Ju a fair and, for their country s safety, 

’Ail run upon the eannons mouth undaunted ; 

To oheg their leaders, and shun mutinies ; 

'"o hear with patience the winter s cold, 

And summer s scorching heat, and not to faint, 

When plenty of jjrovision fails, with hunger ; 
ire the essential parts make up a soldier, 

Xot swearing, dice, or drinking. 

Alt. There's no syllable 
"^'ou speak, hut is to me an oracle, 

’i\'hich but to doubt were impious. 

L. All, To conclude : 

.'joware ill company, for often men 
> re like to those with whom they do converse ; 
.Vnd, from one man I warn you, and that's 
W ellborn : Cpity ; 

ot 'cause he's poor, that rather claims your 


But that he's in his manners so debauch’d. 

And hath to vicious courses sold himself. 

'Tis true your father loved him, while he wall 
AA''ort]iy the loving ; but if he had lived 
To have seen him as he is, he had cast him off. 
As you must do. 

All. I shall obey in all things. 

L. All, F’ollow me to my chamber, you shall 
have gold 

To furnish you like my son, and still supplied, 
As I hear from you. 

All. 1 am still your creature. [^Exeunf. 

SCENE 111. 

A Hall in the same. 

Enter Omreach, Greedy, Order, Amhle, Furnace, 
Watchall, and Marrall. 

Greedy. X(»t to he seen ! 

()v*‘r. Still cloi>ter’d up ! Her reason, 

I hope, assures her, thougii she make herself 
. (‘lo^e ]»ris>uner ever for lier husband’s loss, 

"J’will not recover him. 

Ord. Sir, it is lier will, 

Arhicli we. that are her M‘rvaiits, onglit to serve 
And not dispute: howe'er, you arc nobly wel- 
come ; 

And if ytui please to stay, that you may think so, 
'riiere came, not six days since, from Hull, a 
pi[>e 

Of ricli (’anarv, wdiitdi sJiall spend itself 
For my lady’s honour. 

Greedy. Is it of tlie right race ? 

Ord. A cs, master (H*eedy. 

Amh. How liis mouth runs o'er ! 

Earn. I’ll make it run, and run. Save your 
gooil w'orship ! 

Greedy. Honest master cook, thy hand ; 
again : how 1 love thee ! 

Are tlie good dishes still in being speak, hoy, 
Furn. If you ha\e a mind to feed, there is 
u chine 

Of beef, w ell seasoned. 

Greedy. Good ! 

Furn. A ]dieasant, larded. 

Greedy. 'Fliat I might now give thanks for't ! 
Furn. Other kickshaws. 

Besides, there came last night, from the forest 
of Sherwood, 

The fattest stag I ever cook'd. 

Greedy. A stag, man ! 

Fujm. A stag, sir ; part of it prepared for 
dinner, ^ 

And baked in puff-paste. 

Greedy. Puff-paste too ! Sir Giles, 

A ponderous chine of beef! a pheasant larded ! 
And red deer too, sir Giles, and baked in putf- 
paste ! 

All business set aside, let us giv^ thanks here. 
Fum, How the lean skeleton's rapt ! 

Over, You know we cannot. 

Jfar. Your worships are to sit on a com- 
mission. 

And if you fail to come, you lose the cause. 
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Greedy* Cause me no causes. Ill prove’! for 
such a dinner^ 

M^e may put off a commission : you shall find it 
Henrici deeimo quarto. 

Over. Fie, master Greedy ! 

Will you lose me a thousand pounds for a dinner? 
No more, for siiame ! we must forget the belly 
When we think of profit. 

Greedy, Well, you sliull o’er-rule me ; 

I could e’en cry now. Do you hear, master 
cook. 

Send but a corner of that immortal pasty. 

And I, in thankfulness, will, by your boy. 

Send you — a brace of three-j)ences. 

Furn. Will you be so prodigal ? 

i Fit ter JFcHboru . 
Over. Remember me to your lady. Who 
have we here ? 

We/i. know me. 

Over. I did once, but now I will not ; 

Thou art no blood of mine. Avaunt, thou beg- 
gar ; 

If ever tJiou presume to own me more, 

111 have thee caged, and whipt. 

Greedy. I’ll grant the warrant. 

Think (ff ]»ie-corner. Furnace ! 

\Exeintt Orerrearh f Greedy, and Marratl. 
Watch: Will viiu out, sir? 

1 wonder how you durst creep in. 

fird. This is rudeness, 

And saucy impudence. 

Anib. Cannot you stay 

'III be sci*\ed, among your follows, from tlie 
basket'! 

l*ut you must press into tlie liall ? 

Farn. Pritliee, vanish 
lnt» Si me uutliouse, though it be tlie pigstie , 
iMy scullion shall come to tbee. j 

\_Enter Allworth. 

Wi ll. I’his is rare : 

Oh, lierc's Tom Allwortli. 'rom ! 

AIL We must be strangers ; 

N’or would I have you seen here for a million. 

Will. Better and better. He contemns me 
too 1 

\_Ente^' Waiting Woman and Chambermaid, 
Woman. Foh, w'hat a smell’s here ! what 
thing’s this ? 

Cham. Let us hence, for love’s sake, or 1 
shall swoon. 

Woman. 1 begin to faint already. 

[^Exeunt Waiting Woman and Chambermaid. 
Watch. Will you know your way ? 

Amb. Or shall we teach it you 
By the head and shoulders ? 

We/L No ; 1 will not stir ; 

Do you mark, I will not : let me see the w retch 

* To be served among your fellows, from the basket,] i. e. from 
the broken bread and meat which, in great houses, was distributed 
to the poor at the porter’s lodge, or reserved to be carried every 
night to the prisons for debtors and other necessitous persons. 
Hence, perhaps, the allusion of Amble. Thus Shirley : •* 1*11 
have you clapt up again, where you shall howl all day at the grate 
for a mMl at night the bask^.** Bird in a Chge.— 
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That dares attempt to force me. Why, you 
slaves. 

Created only to make legs, and cringe ; 

I To carry in a dish, and shift a trencher ; 

I That have not souls only to hope a blessing 
Beyond black jacks or Wagons ; you that were 
born 

Only to consume meat and drink, and batten 
Upon reversions! — who advances? who 
Shew^s me the way ? 

Ord. My lady ! 

Enter Lady Allvjorth, Waiting Woman^ and 
Chambermaid, 

Cham. Here’s the monster. 

Woman. Sweet madam, keep your glove to 
yuur nose. 

Cham. Or let me 

F etch some perfumes may be predominant ; 

You wrong yourself else. 

Weil. Madam, my designs 
liear me to you. 

J.. All. To me ! 

Well. And though I have met with 
But ragged entertainment from your groomshere, 
I liope from you to receive that noble usage 
As may become the true friend of your hus- 
band. 

And then I shall forget these. 

L. All. I am amazed 

I'o see, and hear this rudeness. Darest thou 
think, 

'I'hoiigh sworn, thjit it can ever find belief, 

That 1, who to the best men of this country 
l^eiiied my presence, since my husband’s deatli, 
('an fail so low, as to change words with thee ? 
'riioii son of infamy ! forbear my house. 

And know, and keep the distance that’s between 
us ; 

Or, though it be against my gentler temper, 

1 shall take order you no more shall be 
All eyesore to me. 

Well. Scorn me not, good lady ; • 

]$ut, as in form you are angelical. 

Imitate the heavenly natures, and vouchsafe 
At tlie least awhile to hear me. You w'ill grant 
The blood that runs in this arm is as noble 
As that which feeds your veins ; those costly 
jewels. 

And those rich clothes you wear, your men’s 
observance. 

And women’s flattery, are in you no virtues ; 
Nor these rags, with my poverty, in me vices. 
You have a fair fame, and, 1 know, deserve it ; 
Y et, lady, I must say, in nothing more 
Than in the pious sorrow you have shewn 
For your late noble husband. 

Ord. How she starts ! 

Furn, And hardly can keep finger from the 
eye. 

To hear him named. 

L, All, Have you aught else to say ? 

Well. That husband, madam, was once in his 
fortune 

Almost as low as li want, debts, and quarrels 
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Jj&y heavy on him ; let it not be thoug'ht 
A boast in me, though I say, 1 relieved him. 
'Twas 1 that gave him fashion ; mine the swqrd 
I'liat did on all occasions second his ; 

1 brought him on and off with honour^ lady ; 

And when in all men's judgements he was sunk. 
And in his own hopes not to be buoy'd up, 

I stepp’d unto him, took him by the hand. 

And set him upright. 

Pfjrn, Are not we base rogues 
That could forget this ? 

JFelL I confess, you made him 
Master of your estate ; nor could your friends, 
I’hoiigh he brought no wealth with him, blame 
you for it ; 

For he had a shape, and to that shape a mind 
Made up of all parts, either great or noble ; 

So winning a behaviour, not to be 
Resisted, madam. 

Z*. All. 'Tis most true, he had. 

Well. For his sake, then, in that I was his : 
friend. 

Do not contemn me. 

Ij. All, For what’s past excuse me, 

I will redeem it. Order, give the gentleman 
A hundred pounds. 

Well. No, madam, on no terms : 

I will nor beg nor borrow sixpence of you. 

But be supplied elsewhere, or want thus ever. 
Only one suit I make, which you deny not 
To strangers ; ’tis this. \_lFhuipers to her, 

la. All. Fie ! nothing else ? 

Well. Nothing unless you please to charge 
your servants, 

To throw away a little respect upon me. 
la. All. What you demand is yours. \Exit, 
Well. I thank you, lady. 

Now what can be wrought out of such a suit 
Is yet in supposition : 1 have said all ; 

When you please, you may retire: — nay, all’s 
forgotten ; 

And, for a lucky omen to my project. 

Shake hands, and end all quarrels in the cellar. 
Or^. Agreed, agreed. 

Pam. Stillmerry master Wellborn. [^Exeunt. 

ACT II. I 

SCENE I. 

A Room in Overreach's House. 

Enter Overreach and Marrall. 

Over. He’s gone, I warrant thee : tliis com- 
mission crush’d him. 

JHar. Your worships have the way on’t and 
ne’er miss. 

To squeeze these unthrifts, into air : and yet 
The chapfall’n justice did his part, returning. 

For your advantage, the certificate. 

Against his conscience, and his knowledge too, 

'Ir ith your good favour, to the utter ruin 
Of the poor farmer. 

Os)&r, *Twbs for these good ends 
I made him a justice : he that bribes his belly 
Is certain to command his soul. 


JUfar. I wonder. 

Still with your license, why, your worship har- 
ing 

The power to put this thin-gut in commission. 
You are not in't yourself.^ 

Over. Thou art- a fool : 

In being out of office I am out of danger ; 
Where, if 1 were a justice, besides the trouble, 
I might or out of wilfulness, or error. 

Run myself finely into a premunire. 

And so become a prey to the informer. 

No, I’ll have none of’t; 'tis enough I keep 
Greedy at my devotion : so he serve 
My purposes, let him hang, or save, I care not ; 
Friendship is but a word. 

You are all wisdom. 

Over. I would be worldly wise ; for the other 
wisdom. 

That does prescribe us a well-govern’d life. 

And to do right to others, as ourselves, 

1 value not an atom. 

Afar. What course take you. 

With your good patience, to hedge in the manor 
Of your neighbour, master Frugal ? as 'tis said 
He will nor sell, nor borrow, nor exchange ; 

And his land lying in the midst of your many 
lordships 
Is a foul blemish. 

Oi'er. 1 have thought on't, Marrall, 

And it shall take. I must liave all men sellers. 
And 1 the only purchaser. 

Mar. 'Tis most fit, sir. 

Over, ril therefore buy some cottage near 
liis manor, [fences. 

Which done. I’ll make my men break oj>e his 
Ride o’er his standing corn, and in the night 
Set fire on his barns, or break his cattle's legs ; 
These trespasses draw on suits, and suits expenses, 
Wliich I can spare, but will soon beggar him. 
When I have harried him thus two or three years. 
Though he sue in forma pauperis, in spite 
Of all his thrift and care, he'll grow behind hand. 
Mar. The best 1 ever heard : I could adore 
you. 

Over. Then, with tte favour of my man of 
law, 

1 will pretend some title : want will force him 
To put it to arbitremeiit ; then, if he sell 
For half the value, he shall have ready money. 
And I possess his land. 

Mar. 'Tis above wonder ! 

Wellborn was apt to sell, and needed not 
These fine arts, sir, to hook him in. 

Over. Well thought on. 

Thisvarlet, Marrall, lives too long, to upbraid me 
With my close cheat put upon him. WUl nor 
cold 

Nor hunger kill him ? 

Mar, I know not what to think oii't. 

I have used all means ; and the last night I 
caused 

His host the tapster to turn him out of doors ; 
And have been since with aU your friends and 
tenants. 
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And, on the forfeit of your favour, charged them. 
Though a crust of mouldy bread would keep him 
from starving. 

Yet they should not relieve him. This is done, 
sir. 

Over. That was something, ^Marrall ; but 
thou must go further. 

And suddenly, Marrall. 

Mar. Where, and when you please, sir. 

Over. I would have thee seek him out, and, 
if thou canst. 

Persuade him that *tis better steal than beg ; 
Then, if I prove he has but robb*d a henroost. 
Not all the world shall save him from the gallows. 
Do any thing to work him to despair. 

And 'tis thy masterpiece. 

Mar. I will do rny best, sir. 

Over. I am now on my main work with the 
lord Lovell, 

The gallanUminded, popular lord Lovell, 

The minion of the people's love. I hear 
He's come into the country, and my aims are 
'J'o insinuate myself into his knowledge. 

And then invite him to my house. 

Mar. 1 have you: 

This points at my young mistress. 

Over. She must part with 
That humble title, and write honourable. 

Right Jjonourable, Marrall, my right honourable 
daughter ; 

If all I have, or e'er shall get, w'ill do it ! 

I’ll have her w'ell attended ; there are ladies 
Of errant knights decay'd, and brought so low, 
'I'hat for cast clothes and meat will gladly serve 
her. 

And 'tis my glory, though I come from the city. 
To >ave their issue whom I have undone 
To kneel to mine, :is bond.sla^es. 

Mar. ' Tis fit state, sir. 

Over. And, therefore. I'll not have a cham- 
bermaid 

I'hat ties her shoes, or any meaner office. 

But »»uch whose fathers w'ere right worshipful. 

’I'is a rich man's pride ! there having ever been 
More than a feud, a strange antipathy. 

Between us and truv gentry. 

Enter Wellborn. 

Mar. See, who's here, sir. 

Over. Hence monster ! prodigy ! 

Well. Sir, your wife’s nephew ; 

She and my father tumbled in one belly. 

Over. Avoid my sight ! thy breath’s infectious, 
rogue ! 

I shun thee as a leprosy, or the plague. 

Come hither, Marrall — this is the time to work 
him. lEa^it. 

Mar. I warrant you, sir. 

Welt. By this light, I think he’s mad. 

Mar. Mad ! had you ta'en compassion on 
yourself. 

You long since had been mad. 

WelL Y ou have ta'en a course 
Between you and my venerable uncle. 

To make me so. 
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Mar. The more pale-spirited you. 

That would not be instructed. I swear deeply— 
Well. By what.? 

Mar. By my religion. 

Well. Thy religion ! 

The devil's creed ! — ^but what would you have 
done ? 

Mar. Had there been but one tree in all the 
shire. 

Nor any hope to compass a penny halter. 

Before, like you, I had outlived my fortunes, 

A withe had served my turn to hang myself. 

I am zealous in your cause ; pray you hang 
yourself. 

And presently, as you love your credit. 

Well. I thank you. 

Mar. Will you stay till you die in a ditch, 

or lice devour you ? — 

Or, if you dare not do the feat yourself. 

But that you'll put the state to charge and 
trouble. 

Is there no purse to be cut, house to be broken. 
Or market-woman with eggs, that you may 
murder. 

And so dispatch the business ? 

Well. Here’s variety, 

I must confess ; but I’ll accept of none 
Of all your gentle offers, I assure you. 

Mar. lYJiy, have you hope ever to eat again. 
Or drink ? or be the master of three farthings? 

If you like not hanging, drown yourself; take 
some course 
For your reputation. 

Well. 'Twill not do, dear tempter. 

With all the rhetorick tiie fiend hath taught you. 

I am as far as thou art from despair; 

Nay, I liave confidence, which is more than hope, 
Tt» live, and suddenly, better than ever. [air 
Mar. Ha I ha ! these castles you build in the 
Will not persuade me or to give or lend 
I A token to you. 

Well. I'll 1)6 more kind to thee : 

Come, thou shalt dine with me. 

Mar. Witli you ! 

Well. Nay more, dine g^ratis. 

Mar. Under w^hat hedge, I pray you? or at 
w'hose cost ? 

Are they padders, or abram-men'^ that are your 
consorts ? [dine 

Well, Thou art incredulous ; but thou shalt 
Not alone at her house, but wdth a gallant lady ; 
With me, and w'ith a lady. 

Mar. Lady ! w hat lady ? 

With the lady of the laket, or queen of fairies ? 
For I know it must be an enchanted dinner. 

* Are they padders t or abTam-men that are your eonaorte f 3 An 
abram-man was an impudent impostor, who, under the garb and 
appearance of a lunatick, rambled about the country, and com- 
pelled, as T>ecKer says, the servants of small families *■ to give 
mm, through fear, what ever he demanded.” A paddar (a term 
still m usel IS a lurker in the highways, a footpad. — Gifford. 

The abraham-raan calls himself, says Decker, by the name of 
Poor Tom. and coming near any body cries out. Poor Tom is cold 
£ldgar. in Kine Lear, personates the character. — Cbmpiler. 

t FPith the lady of the lake,] This is a very prominent character 
tn JfOiTte Arthur, and in many of our old romances. She seems 
to be Uie Circe of the dark ages ; and is frequently mentioned by 
our old dramatists.— GUlbrd. 
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Weil, With the lady Allvrorth^ knave. 

Mar, Nay, now there's hope 
Thy brain is crack’d. 

Well, Mark there with what respect 
I am entertain’d. 

Mar, Vt'ith choice, no doubts of do^-whips. 
'\rhy, dost thou ever hope to ]mss her porter ? 
Well, 'Tis not far off, go w ith me : trust thine 
own eyes. 

Mar, Troth, in my hope, or my assurance 
rather. 

To see the curvet, and mount like a dog in a 
blanket, 

If ever thou presume to pass her threshold, 

1 will endure thy company. 

Well. Come along then. \_Ex'Cunt, 

SCENE II. 

A Room in Lady Allwortlis House, 

Enter All worth. Waiting Woman, Chambermaid, 
Order, Amble, Furnace, and Watchull, 
Woman. Could you not command your leisure 
one hour longer ? 

Cham. Or half an hour ? 

All, I have told you what my haste is : 
Besides, being now another’s not mine own, 
Howe'er I much desire to enjoy you longer. 

My duty suffers, if, to please ni}self, 

1 should neglect my lord. 

Woman. Pray ycni do me the favour 
To put these few quince-cakes into your pocket. 
They are of mine own preserving. 

Cliam. And this marmalade ; 

'Tis comfortable for your stomach. 

Woman, And, at parting, 

Excuse me if I beg a farewell from you. 

Cham. You are still before me. I move the 
same suit, sir. 

[Alltcorfh Jels'sfs them sere rail g. 
Fur. How greedy these chamberers are of a 
beartlles*, eh in ! 

I think the tits will ravish him. 

All, Myser\ice 
To both. 

Woman, Ours waits on you, 

Cham, And shall do ever. 

Ord. You are my lady’s charge, be therefore 
careful 

That you sustain your parts. 

Woman. We cau bear, I warrant you. 

[^Ej^eunt Waiting Woman and Chambermaid. 

Fur. Here drink it off ; the ingredients are 
cordial. 

And this the true elixir ; it hath boil’d 
Since midnight for you. '-Pis the quintessence 
Of five cocks of the game, ten dozen of sparrows. 
Knuckles of veal, potatoe-roots, and marrow'. 
Coral, and ambergris ; you need not bait 
After this, 1 warrant you, though your journey's 
long ; 

You may ride on the strength of this till to mor- 
row morning. 


AIL Your courtesies overwhelm me: 1 much 
grieve 

To part from such true friends; and yet find 
comfort, 

My attendance on my honourable lord. 

Whose resolution holds to visit my lady, 

VYill speedily bring me back. ^ 

\^Knocking within. Exit Watchall. 
Mar. f within^ Dar'st thou venture further ? 
Well, t within] Yes, yes, and knock again. 
Ord. ' Fis he ; disperse ! 

Amb. Perform it bravely. 

Earn. I know my cue, ne’er doubt me. 

[^Eveuiit all hat Allworth, 
Re-enter Watchall, introducing Wellborn and 
Marrall. 

Watch. Beast that 1 was, to make you stay ! 
most welcome ; 

Yon Mere long since expected. 

Well, Say so much 
To my friend, I pray you. 

Watch. For your sake, 1 will, sir. 

Afar. For his sake ! 

Well. Mum ; this is nothing. 

Afar. More than ever 

I would have believed, thougii I had found it in 
my primer. 

All, Mlien I have given you reasons for my 
late harshness, 

You'll pardon and exctise me; for, believe me, 
Thoiifrb now' 1 part abruptly, in my service 
I Mill deserve it. 

Mar. Service! with a vengeance ! 

WAl. I am satisfied : farewell, Tom. 

All. All joy stay u ith you ! [E’.riV. 

Re-enter Amble, 

Amh. You are hajjpily encounter'd ; 1 yet 
never 

Presented one so Melcome as, 1 know, 

You will be to my lady. 

Afar, ’Fhis is some vision ; [hill ; 

Or, sure, these men are mad, to worship a diing- 
It cannot be a truth. 

Well. Be still a pagan, 

An unbelieving infidel; be so, miscreant. 

And meditate on blankets, and gn dog-whips ! 
Re-enter Furnace, 

Fnrn. 1 am glad you are come ; until I know 
your pleasure, 

1 knew not hour to serve up niy lady’s dinner. 
Mar. His pleasfire ! is it possible } 

Well. W’^hat's thy Mill ? 

Furn. Marry, sir, 1 have some growse, and 
turkey chicken. 

Some rails and quails, and my lady will'd me 
ask you 

What kind of sauces best affect your palate. 
That I may use my utmost skill to please it. 
Mar, The devil's enter'd this cook : sauce 
for his palate. 

That on my knoM'ledge, for almost this twelve- 
month. 

Durst wish but cheeseparings brown bread 
on Sundays ! 
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Well, That way I like them best. 

Furn, It shall be done, sir. [^Exit, 

WeU. What think you of the hedge we shall 
dine under? 

Shall we feed gratis ? 

Mar, I know not what to think ; 

Pray you make me not mad. 

Re-enter Order, 

Ord, This place becomes you not ; 

• Pray you walk, sir, to the dining-room. 

Well. I am well here 
Till her ladyship quits her chamber. 

Mar. Well here, say you ? 

'Tis a rare change ! hut yesterday ymi thought 
Yourself well in a barn, wrapp'd up in pease- 
straw. 

Re-enter Waiting Woman and Chambermaid. 
Wotuan. O ! sir, you are wish'd for. 

Cham. My lady dreamt, sir, of you. 

Woman. And the first command she gave, after 
she rose, i 

Was, (her devotions done,) to give her notice 
IVheri you approach’d liere. , 

Cham. Whi(‘h is done, on my virtue. 

Mar. 1 shall be converted ; 1 begin to grow i 
Into a new belief, which saints iior angels j 

( ould have won me to have faith in. I 

Woman. Sir, my lady ! • 

Enter Lady All worth. i 

L. All. I conic to meet you, and liinguish'd j 
till 1 saw you. ' 

This first kis& is for form ; 1 allow a second 
To such a friend. LA'/wa- Wellborn. 

Mar. To such a friend ! heaven bless me ! 
Well. I am wholly yours ; yet, madam, if you 
^d‘*ase 

To grace this gentleman with a s^.^ute 

Mar. t^aliite me at his bidding ! 

WeU. 1 shall receive it 
As a most high favour. 

L, All. Sir, you may command roe. 

y Advances to salute Marrall. 


Well. Run backward from a lady 1 ami such I Qf gujjen mirth. 


^Exeunt Wellborn, Lady Allworth, Amble, Mar- 
rall, Waiting Woman, and Chambermaid. 

1 Ord. So ! we have play'd our parts, and are 
come off well ; 

But if I know the mystery why my lady 
Ckmsented to it, or wAy master W ellborn 
Desired it, may I perish ! 

Fum. Would 1 had 

The roasting of his heart that cheated him, 

And forces the poor gentleman to these shifts J 
By fire ! for cooks are Persians, and swear by it 
Of all tlie gi’ipirig and extorting tyrants 
1 ever heard or read of, 1 ne'er met 
A match to sir Giles Overreach. 

Watch. AVAat will you take 
To tell him so, fellow Furnace? 

Furn. Just as much 

As my throat is worth, for that would be the 
price on't. 

To have a usurer that starves himself, 

, And wears a cloak of one and twenty years 
■ On a suit of fourteen groats bought of the 
hangman, 

I To grow' rich, and then purchase, is too com- 
I in on : 

, But this sir Giles feeds high, keeps many ser- 
j vants, 

I Who must at his command do any outrage; 

' Rich in his habit, vast in his expenses ; 

! Vet he to admiration still increases 
In w ealth, and lordships. 

Ord, He frights men out of their estates. 

And breaks through all law'-nets, made to curb 
ill men, 

As they were cobwebs. No man dares reprove 
him. 

Such a spirit to dare, and power to do, w'ere 
never 

Lodged so unluckily. 

Re-enter Amble. 

Amh. Ha! ha! I sliall burst. 

Ord. Contain thyself, man. 

Furn. Or make us partakers 


a lady ! 


Mar . J o kiss her foot is, to poor me, a favour a guest at her table ! — this term-dri v 


Amh. Ha ! ha ! my lady has got 


1 am unworthy of. {^Offers to kisa her foot. Marrall 

L. All. Nay, pray you rise ; This snip of an attorney 

And sin<^ yon are humble, 1 11 exalt you : of him, man ? 

You shall dine with me to day, at mine own knave thinks still he’s at the 

table. . . cook’s shop in Kam Alley, 

Mar. Your ladyship s table ! I am not good ^r^ere the clerks divide, and the eJder is to 
enough choose * 

9 sit at your steward’s board. And feeds so slovenly ! 

L. All. Y ou are too modest ; i 

will not be denied. 

Re-enter Furnace. Drank to him for fashion sake, or to please 

Fum. Will you still be babbling master Wellborn ; 


enough 

To sit at your steward's board. 

L. All. Y ou are too modest : 

I will not be denied. 

Re-enter Furnace. 
Fum. Will you still be babbling 


Till your meat freeze on the table? the old trick As I live, he rises, and taks up a dish 


still ; 

My art ne'er thought on ! 

L. All. Your arm, master Wellborn: 


lay, keep us company. [To 

Mara I was ne er so graced. 


Marrall 


In which there were some remnants of a boil’^ 
capon. 

And pledges her in white broth ! 

Fum. Nay, 'tis like 
The rest of his tribe. 
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Amb, And when I brouj^ht him wine^ 

He leaves his stool, and, after a leg* or two. 
Most humbly thanks mv worship. 

Ord, Risen already f 
Amh. 1 shall be chid. 

Re-enter Lady Allworth, Wellborn, and 
MarralL 

Funx. My lady frowns. 

Z. All. You wait well : 

Let me have no more of this ; I observed your 
jeering: 

Sirrah, Til have you know, whom I think worthy 
To sit at my table, be he ne'er so mean, 

Mlien I am present, is not your companion. 

Ord. Nay, she’ll preserve what’s due to her. 
Fimx. This refreshing 
Follows your flux of laughter. 

L. All. [7b Wellborn.'] You are master 
Of your own will. 1 know so much of manners. 
As not to enquire your purposes ; in a word, 

'I'c me you are ever welcome, as to a house 
That is your own. 

Well. Mark that. 

Mar. With reverence, sir. 

An it like your worship. 

Well. Trouble yourself no further ; 

Pear madam, my heart’s full of zeal and service. 
However in my language I am sparing. 

Come, master Marrall. 

Mar. 1 attend your worship. 

\_Exeunt Wellborn and Marrall. 
L. All. I see in your looks you are sorry, and 
you know me 

An easy mistress: be merry ; I have forgot all. 
Order and Furnace, come with me ; I must give 
you 

Further directions. 

Ord. What you please. 

Fum. We are ready. \Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

The Country near Lady Allworth's House. 

Enter Wellborn and Marrall. 

Well. I think I am in a good way. 

Mar. Good ! sir ; tlie best way, 

The certain beat way. 

Well. There are casualties 
That men are subject to. 

Mar. You are above them ; 

And as you are already worshipful, 
i hope ere long you will increase in worship. 
And be, right w'orsliipful. 

Well. Prithee do not flout me : 

What 1 shaD be, 1 shall be. Is’t for your ease 
You keep your hat off? 

Afar.' Eas^^an it like your worship ! 

1 hope jaek Marrall shall not live so long, 

To prove himself such an unmannerly beast, 
Thoi^h ^ hail hazel nuts, as to be cover’d 
y^T worship’s present. 

Well* Is not this a true rogue, 

Thii^otit of mere hope of a future cozenage. 
Can tara thus suddenly.^ 'tis rgnk already. 

[Aside. 


Mar. I know your worrikipV and aedda 
no counsel : 

Yet if, in my desire to do you ioMee, 

I humbly offer my advice, (but still 
Under correction,) I hope I shaH not 
Incur your high displeasure. 

Well. No ; speak freely. 

Mar. Then, in my jud^ent, sir, myeimplo 
judgment 

(Still with your worship's favour,) I could wish 
you 

A better habit, for this cannot be 
But much distasteful to the noble lady 
(I say no more) that loves you : for, this morn, 
ing. 

To me, and I am but a swine to her. 

Before the assurance of her wealth perfumed 
you, 

You savour’d not of amber. 

Well. 1 do now' then ! 

Mar. This your batoon hath got a touch of 

it . f Hisses the end of his cudgel. 

Yet if you please, tot change, I have twenty 
pounds here, 

Which, out of my true love. I'll presently 
Lay down at your w or^^liip’s feet ; ’twill serve to 
buy you 
A riding suit. 

Well. But where’s the horse ? 

Mar. My gelding 

i Is at your service: nay, you shall ride me, 
j Before your worship shall be put to the trouble 
1 To walk afoot. Alas ! when you are lord 
j Of this lady’s manor, as 1 know you will be, 

} You may with the lease of glebe land, call’d 
Knave’s-acre, 

A place 1 would manure, requite your vassal. 
Well. 1 thank thy love, but must make no 
use of it ; 

What's twenty pounds ? 

Mar. 'Tis all that I can make, sir. 

Well. Dost thou think, though 1 want clothes, 
1 could not have them. 

For one word to my lady } 

Mar. As I know not that I 
Well. Come, I’ll tell thee a secret, and so 
leave thee. 

I’ll not give her the advantage, though she be 
A gallant-minded lady, after we are married, 
(There being no w'oman, but is sometimes fro- 
ward,) 

To hit me in the teeth, and say, she was forced 
To buy my wedding.clothes, and took me on 
With a plain riding-suit, and an ambling nag. 
No, I’ll ue furnish’d something like myself. 

And so farewell : for thy suit touching Knave’s- 
acre. 

When it is mine, 'tis thine. [BssU* 

Mar. I thank your worship. 

How was I cozen’d in the calculation 
Of this man’s fortune ! mg- master cozen'd too« 
Whose pupil 1 am in the art ci undoing men ; 
For that is our profession! Wdl, welH master 
t WeHborn, 
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Yoi) are of -a.aireet nature, and fit again to be 
cheated : 

Which, if the Fates please^ when you are pos- 
sess'd 

Of the land and lady, you, sans question, shall 
be. 

I'll presently think of the means. 

[ Walks by, musing, I 
Enter Overreach, speaking to a servant within, ! 

Over, Sirrah, t^e my horse. 

I’ll walk to get me an appetite; 'tis but a 
mile, 

And exercise will keep me from being piirsey. | 
Ha I Marrall 1 is he conjuring? perhaps 
The knave has wrought the prodigal to do 
Some outrage on himself, and now he feels 
Compunction iii his conscience for't : no mat- 
ter, 

So it be done. Marrall 1 
Mar, Sir. 

Over, How succeed we 
In our plot on Wellborn ? 

Mar, Never better, sir. 

Over, Has he bang'd or drown'd himself? 
Mar, No, sir, he lives ; 

Lives once more to be niade a prey to you, 

A greater prey than ever. 

Over. Art thou in thy nits ? 

If thoi; art, reveal this miracle, and brio/ly. 

Mar, A lady, sir, is fall’ll in Io\e with him. 
Over, With him ! what laily ? 

Mar, The rich lady AJlworlh. 

Over, Thou dolt ! how dar’st thou spealc 
thiL? 

Mar, I speak truth, 

And I do so but once a year, unless 

It be to you, sir; we dined with Iic'* ladysliip, 

1 thank his w’orship. 

Over, Ills worship! 

Mar, As I live, sir, 

I dined with him, at the great lady's table. 

Simple as 1 stand here ; and saw n iieii she kiss’d 
him, 

And would. Jit his request, have kiss’d me too ; \ 
Hut 1 was not so audacious^ as some youths are, i 
That dare do any thing, he it ne’er so absurd, ! 
And sad after performance. ! 

Over, W’Jiy, thou rascal ! 1 

To tell me these impossibilities. I 

Dine at her table ! and kiss him ! or thee ! 

Impudent varlet, have hot I myself, 

To whom great countesses' doors have oft flew 
open. 

Ten times attempted, since her husband's death. 
In vain, to see her, though I came — a suitor ? 
And yet your good solicitorship, > and rogue 
Wellborn, 

Were brought into her presence, feasted with 
her ! 

But that 1 know thee a dog that cannot blush. 
This most incredible lie would call up one 
On thy buttermilk cheeks. 

Mar, , Shall 1 not trust my eyes, sir^. 

Or taste ? I feel her good cheer in fny belly. 

V ‘ 


Over, You shall feel me, if you give not 
over, sirrah : 

Recover your brains again, and be no more gull'd 
With a beggar's plot, assisted by the aids 
Of serving-men and chambermaids, for beyond 
these 

Thou never saw’st a woman, or I'll quit you 
From my employments. 

Mar, Will you credit this yet ? 

On my confidence of their marriage, I offer'd 
Wellborn 

I would give a crown now I durst say his wor- 

sliip [^Aside, 

]My nag, and twenty pounds. 

Over. Did you so, idiot 1 [^StriJees him down, 
this.the way to w'ork him to despair. 

Or rather to cross me ? 

Mar, Will your worship kill me ? 

Over, No, no ; but drive the lying spirit out 
of you. 

Mar, He’s gone. 

Over, I have done then : now, forgetting 
Your late imaginary feast and lady. 

Know, my lord Lovell dines w’ith me to-mor- 
row'. 

Be careful nought he wanting to receive him; 
And hid my daughter's women trim her up, 
Tliouirli they paint her, so she catch the lord. 
I'll thank them : 

Til ore's a piece for my late blow's. 

Mar. 1 mu«t yet puffer; 

But there may be a time — [Aside. 

Over. Do you grumble ? 

Jlfar. No, sir. [Ereunt, 

ACT nr. 

.SCENE r. 

The Conrdry near Overreach's House, 

E dvr Lord LoveU, AUworth, and Servants, 
Lor. Walk the horsc.s down the hill ; some- 
t.bing in private 

1 must impart to A.lhvorth. [E^veunt Servants, 
AIL O, my lord, 

lYhat sacrifice of reverence, duty, watching. 
Although I could put ofl’ the use of sleep. 

And ever wait on your commands to serve them ; 
Udiat d.'ingcrs, though in ne'er so horrid shapes. 
Nay, death itself, though I should run to meet it, 
t an I. and with a thankful willingness, buffer ; 
But still the retribution will fall short 
Of your bounties shower'd upon me ? 

Lov. Loving youth ; 

Till what I purpose be put into act. 

Do not o'erprize it ; since you have trusted me 
With your soul's nearest, nay, her dearest secret, 
Re?»t confident 'tis in a cabinet Ipck'd 
'freacbery shall never open. I have found you 
(For so much to your face 1 must profess. 
Howe'er you guard your modesty with a blush 
for't) 

More zealous in your love„ and service to me. 
Than I have been in my rewards. 
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Ail, Still great one*^ 

Above my merit. 

Lov. Sucli your g'ratitude calls them : 

Nor am I of tJiat harsh and rugged temper 
As some grent men are tax'd with, who imagine 
They part from the respect due to their honours. 
If they use nut all such as follow them, 

Without distinction of their birtlis^ like slaves. 
I am not so condition'd : 1 can make 
A fitting difference between my foutboy. 

And a gentleman by want compell’d to serve me. 
A/l. 'Tis thank fully acknowledged ; you have 
been 

More like a father to me than a master: 

Pray you, pardon the comparison. 

Lor. 1 allow it ; 

And to give you assurance I am pleased in’t, 

My carriage and demeanour to your mistress. 
Fair Margaret, shall truly witness for me, 

I can command my passions. 

All. "fis a conquest 

Few lords can boast of when they are tempted, 
—Oil ! 

Lov, ^Vhy do you sigh? can you be doubt- 
ful of me? 

By that fair name I in the wars have purchas- 
ed. 

And all my actions, hitherto untainted, 

I will not be more true to mine own honour. 
Than to my Allworth ! 

All. As you are the brave lord Lovell, 

Your bare word only given is an assurance 
Of more validity anil weight to me. 

Than all the oaths, bound up with imprecations, 
Which, when they would deceive, most courti- 
ers practise : 

Yet being a man (for, sure, to style you more 
Would relish of gross flattery) 1 am forced. 
Against my confidence of your worth and virtues. 
To doubt, nay more, to fear. 

Lov. So young, and jealous ! 

AIL Were you to encounter with a single 
foe, 

The victory were certain ; but to stand 
The charge of two such potent enemies,. 

At once assaulting you, as wealth and beauty. 
And those too seconded with power, is odds 
Too great for Hercules. 

Lov. Speak your doubts and fears. 

Since you will nourish them, in plainer lau- 
guage. 

That I may understand them. 

AH. ^Phat’a your will. 

Though I lend arms against myself, (provided 
They may advantage you,*) must he obey'd. 

My much-loved lord, were Margaret only fair, 
The cannon of her more than earthly form. 
Though mounted high, commanding all beneath 
it. 

And ramm'd with bullets of her sparkling eyes. 
Of all the bulwarks that defend your senses 
Could batter none, but that which guards 3 'our 
sight. 

But when the well-tuned accents of her tongue 


Make musick to you, and with numerous stninds 
Assault your hearing, (such as Ulysses, if ][he] 
Now lived figain, ho we er he stood the Syrens, 
Could not resist,) the combat must grpw doubt- 
ful 

Between your reason and rebellious passions. 

And this too ; wdien you feel her toudi, and 
breath 

Like a soft western wind, w'hcn it glides o'er 
Arabia, creating gums and spices ; 

And in the van, the nectar of her lips, 

AVhich you must taste, bring the battalia on. 
Well arm'd, and strongly lined with her discourse. 
And knowing manners, to give entertainment; — 
Ilippolytus himself would leave Diana, 

To follow such a Venus*. 

Iah'. Love hath made you 
Poetical. All worth. 

All. Grant all these beat off, 

At'hich if it be in man to do, you'll do it. 
Mammon, in sir (riles Overreach, steps in 
^Vitli heaps of ill-got gold, and so much land. 

To make her more remarkable, as would tire 
A falcon’s wings in one day ti» fly over. 

O my good lord I these i)owerful aids, which 
would 

Make a mih-shapen negro beautiful, 

(Yet are but ornaments to give her lustre, 

'i'hat in herself is all perfection,) must 
Prevail for her : I here release your tru>t ; 

'Tis happiness, enough, for me to serve you. 

And sometimes, with chaste eyes, to look upon 
her. 

Lov. ^V'^hy, shall I swear? 

All. O, by no means, my lord ; 

And wrong not so your judgment to the world. 
As from your fond indulgence to a boy. 

Your page, your servant, to refuse a blessing 
Divers great men are rivals for. 

Lov. Suspend 

Your judgment till the trial. How far is it 
To Overreach’ house? 

All. At the most some half hour's riding; 
You'll soon be there. 

I Lov. And you the sooner freed 
From 3 'our jealous fears. 

All. O that 1 durst but hope it 1 [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

A Room in Overreach’s House. 

Enter Overreach, Greedy, and Marrall. 
Over. Spare for no cost ; let my dressers 
crack with the weight 
Of curious viand.s. 

Greedy. Store indeed* s no sore, sir. 

Over. That proverb fits your stomach, mas- 
ter Greedy. 

And let no plate be seen but what's pure gold. 
Or such w'hose workmanship exceeds the matter 
That it is made of ; let my choicest linen 
Perfume the room, and, when we wash, the 
water. 

With precious powders mix'd, eo please my lord 
That he may, with envy wish to hathe so ever. 
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Mar. ’Twill be very chargeable. 

Over. Avaunt^ you drudge ! 

Now aU my labour d ends are at the stake^ 

Is't a time to think of thrift ? Call in my daugh- 
ter, 

And, master justice, since you love choice dishes. 

And plenty of them 

Greedy. As I do, indeed, sir. 

Almost as much as to give thanks for them. 

Ox^er. I do confer that providence, with my 
power 

Of absolute command to have abundance. 

To your best care. 

Greedy. I'll punctually discharge it. 

And give the best directions. Now am I 
In mine own conceit a moriarcli, at the least 
Aridi.presideiit of the boil'd, the roast, the 
baked. 

For which I will eat often; and give thanks 
When my belly's braced up like a drum, and 
that's juire justice. [is.n7. 

Over. It must be so: — should the foolish girl 
prove modest, 

She may spoil all ; she had it not from me. 

But fr<»m her mother ; I was ever forward, 

As fthe must be, and therefore I’ll j)repare her. 
Enter Margaret. 

>\lone- —and let ymir women wait without. 

Mary. Vour jdeasiire, sir? 

Over. Tla ! this is a neat dressing ! 

These orient pearls and diamonds well jdaced 
too ! 

The gown afiects me not, it should have been 
Emh'*'»i ler'd o’er and o’er with flow’ors (»f gold ; 
But these rich jewels, and quaint fashion help 
it. 

And how below? since oft the wanton eye, 

'I'he face observed, descends unto the foot. 
Which being w'ell proportion'd, as yours is. 
Invites as much as perfect %vhite and red, 
'riioiigh without art. How like you your new 
woman, 

The lady Downfallen ? 

Mary. Well, for a companion ; 

Not as a servant. 

Oyer. Is she humble, Meg, 

And careful too, her ladyship forgotten ? 

Mary. 1 pity her fortune. 

Over. Pity her ! trample on her, 

I took her up in an old ♦amin* gow n, 

(Even starved for w'aiit of tw^opciiny chops,) to 
serve thee. 

And if I understand she but repines 

'Po do thee 'any duty, though ne’er so servile, 

I'll pack her to her knight, where I have ]i.»dg- 
ed him, [ther. 

Into the counter, and there let them howl toge- 
Marg. You know your own ways, hut forme, 
I blush 

When I command her, that was once attended 
With persons not inferiour to myself 
In birth. [ter, 

Otier. In birth ! why, art thou not my daugh- 
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The blest child of my industry and wealth ? 
Why, foolish girl, was't not to make thee great. 
That I have run, and still pursue, those ways 
That hale down curses on me, which 1 mind 
not I 

Part with these humble thoughts, and apt thy- 
self 

To the noble state I labour to advance thee ; 

Or, by my hopes to see thee honourable, 

I will adopt a stranger to my heir. 

And throw thee from my care : do not provoke 
me. 

Mary. I will not, sir ; mould me which way 
you please. 

Re-enter Greedy. 

Oxter. How ! interrupted ! 

Greedy. 'Tis matter of importance. 

The cook, sir, is self-will’d, and will not learn 
From my experience ; there’s a fawn brought 
in, sir. 

And, for my life, I cannot make him roast it 
'VYith a Norfolk dumpling in the belly of it ; 
And, sir, we w ise men know^, without the dump^ 
ling 

’Tis not worth three-pence. 

Over. AYould it w^ere whole in thy belly, 

To stuff it out ! cook it any way ; prithee, leave 
me. 

Greedy. Without order for the dumpling ? 
Over. Let it be diiiiijded 
Which way thou wilt ; or tell him, I will scald 
him 

In his ow’n caldron. 

Greedy. I had lost my stomach 
Had I lost my mistress dumpling ; I'll give 
thanks for’t. [7?.*/^. 

Over. But to our business, Meg; you have 
heard w'ho dines here ? 

Marg. I have, sir. 

Ox'er. 'Tis an honourable man ; 

A lord, Meg, and commands a regiment 
Of soldiers, and, what’s rare, is one himself,* 

A hold and understanding one : and to be 
A lord, and a good leader, in one volume. 

Is granted unto few’' but such as rise up 
The kingdom's glory. 

Re-enter Greedy. 

Greedy. I’ll resign my office. 

If I he not better obey'd. 

Ox'er. 'Slight, art thou frantick ? 

Greedy. Frantick ! ’twould make me fran- 
tiek, and stark mad. 

Were I not a justice of peace and quorum too. 
Which this rebellious cook cares not a straw for. 
There are a dozen of woodcocks— 

Over. Make thyself 
Thirteen, the baker’s dozen. 

Greedy. I am contented, 

So they may be dress'd to my mind ; he has 
found out 

A new device for sauce, and wdll not dish them 
With toasts and butter ; my father w as a tai- 
lor, feyrk; 

And my name^ though a justice. Greedy >V ood* 
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And, ere I’ll see my lineage so abused. 

I’ll ^ive up my conimisision. 

Over. C'ouk ! — Ro^iie, obey him ! 

I have given the Avord, pray you now remove 
yourself 

To a collar of brawn^ and trouble me no fur- 
ther. 

Greedy, I Avill, and meditate what to eat at 
dinner. [Exit, 

Over. And as I said, Meg, when this gull 
disturb’d us, 

Tliis honourable lord, this colonel, 

I would have thy husband. 

Mary. There's too much disparity 
Between his quality and mine, to hope it. 

Over, 1 more than hope, and doubt not to 
eflfect it. 

Be thou no enemy to thyself ; my wealth 
Shall weigh his titles down, and make you 
equals. [me ; 

Now for the means to assure him thine, observe 
Remember he’s a courtier, and a soldier, 

And not to be trifled with ; and, therefore, when 
Ke comes to woo you, see you do not coy it : 
This mincing modesty has spoil’d many a match 
By a first refusal, in vain after hoped for. 

You’ll have me, sir, preserve the dis- 
tance that 
Confiues a virgin } 

Over Virgin me no virgins ! 

I must haA e you lose that name, or you lose me. 

I will have you private — start not — I say, pri- 
A-ate : 

If thou art my true daughter, not a bastard, 
Thou wilt venture alone with one man, though 
he came 

Like Jupiter to Semele, and come off too ; 

And therefore, when he kisses you, kiss close. 
Mary, I have heard this is the strumpets' 
fashion, sir, 

AVhich I must never learn. 

Over, Learn any thing, 

And from any creature that may make thee 
great ; 

From the devil himself. 

Mary. This is hut devilish doctrine ! 

Over. Or, if his blood grow hot, suppose he 
offer 

Beyond this, do not you stay till it cool, 1 

But meet his ardour ; if a couch be near. 

Sit down on't, and invite him. 

Mary, In your house, 

Your own house, sir ! for heaven's sake, what 
are you then ? 

Or what shall 1 be, sir ? 

Over. Stand not on form; 

Words are no substances. 

Mary. Though you could dispense 
With your own honour, cast aside religion, 

The hopes of heaven, or fear of hell ; excuse 
me. 

In worldly policy this is not the way 
To make me his wife; his whore, 1 grant it 
may do. 


j My maiden honour so soon yielded up. 

Nay, prostituted, cannot but assure him 
I, that am light to him, aauII not hold weight 
WiieUe'er tempted by others : so, in judgment, 
IFhen to his lust I have given up my honour. 
He must and will forsake me. 

Over. How ! forsake thee ! 

Do 1 wear u sAvord for fashion } or is this arm 
Shrunk up, or AA'ither'd? does there live a man 
Of that large list 1 have encounter'd with, 
f^'an truly say I e'er gave inch of ground 
Not purcliased Avith his blood that did oppose 
me } 

Forsake thee Avlieii the thing is done ! he dares 
not. 

! liive me but ]>roof be has enjoy’d thy person, 

I 'rhoiiiTh all his captains, echoes to his will, 
StiMid arm’d by his side to justify the Avroiig, 
And he himself in the head of his bold troop. 
Spite of his lordsliiji, and his colonelship, 

C>r the juiUe's favour, 1 Avill make him render 
■ A bloody and a strict accompt, and force him. 
By marrviniT Ibeo, to cure thy wounded honour I 
1 have said it. 

Enter ^[nrruU. 

Mar. Sir, the man of honour’s come, 

Newly alighted. 

Onr. In. Avitbout rejily ; 

And do as 1 command, or thou art lo.st. 

[Exit Margaret, 

Is the loud mu:*i<*k I gave order for 
Ready to receive liiin? 

Mar, "i'is, sir. 

Ov^r. Let them sound 

I A princely welcome. Roughness awhile leave 
me ; 

For fawning now, a stranger to my nature. 
Must make Avay for ’me. 

Loud •mu.'iick. Enter Lord Lovell, Greedy, 

Allworth and MarralL 

Lov, Sir, you meet your trouble. 

Over. What you are pleased to style so, is 
an honour 

Above my AA'orth and fortunes. 

All. Strange! .so humble. 

Over. A justice of peace, my lord. 

[Presents Greedy to him, 
I, nr. Y our hand, good sir. 

Greedy, I’his is a lord, and some think this 
a favour ; 

But 1 had rather htive my hand in my dumpling. 
Over. Room for my lord. 

Lov. I miss, sir, your fair daughter 
To croAvn my welcome. 

Over. May it please my lord 
To taste a glass of Greek wine first, and sud- 
denly 

She shall attend my lord. 

Lov, Y ou'll he obey’d, sir. 

[Exeunt all hut Overreach. 
Over, . 'Tis to my wish : as soon as come, ask 
for her ! 

Why, Meg! Meg Overreach !— 
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Renter Margaret. 

How ! tears in your eyes ! 
Jfah ! dry them quickly, or Til dig them out. 

Is this a time to whimper ? meet that greatness 
That dies into thy bosom, think what 'tis 
For me to say. My honourable daughter ; 

And thou, when I stand bare, to say. Put on ; 
Or, Father, you forget yourself. No more. 

But he instructed, or expect he comes ! 

Re-enter Lftrd Ijivell, Greedy^ Allworthy and 
MarraU. 

A black-brow'd girl, my lord. 

Loi:ell sahites Margaret. 
Lov. As I live, a rare one. 

All. He’s ta’cu already : I am lost. 

Orer. That kiss 

Caiue tM anting olF, I like it ; quit the room. 

[^^E.xeunt all hut Ocer. Lov. and Mar g. 
A little bashful, my good lord, but you, 

1 hoj>e, will teacli her boldness. 

Lor. 1 am happy 

In such a scholar: hut 

Over. 1 am ]>ast learning. 

And tlierefore leave you to yourselves: remem- 
ber. [Exit. 

Lov. You see, fair lady, your father is ^oli- 
ci*ous 

To have you chan ^e the barren name of virgin 
Into a hopeful wife. 

Miirg. His haste, my l<>rd, 

Holds no ]Mnver o’er my will. 

Lov. lint o’er your duty. 

ATnrq W^hich, forced too much, may break. 
L(u\ Ileinl rather, sweetest : 

Thij»k of your years. 

*’l ot» few to match with yours; 

\ml choice'.t fruits too bOon plucked, rot and 
witlier. 

Lov. Do you think I am old 
Moig. I am sure I am too young. 

Lf/c. I can advance you. 

Marg. To a hill (d‘ sorrow ; 

VViiere every hour 1 may exjiect to fall, 

Ihit never hope firm footing. You are noble, 

1 ot a lo». descent, lioM over ricli ; 

And tissues match’d witli scarlet suit but ill. 

O, my good lord, I could say more, but that 
I dare not trust these walls. 

Lov. Pray you, trust ray ear then. 

Re-enter Overreach behind listening. 

Over. Close at it ! wdiispering ! this is ex- 
cellent ! 

And, by their postures, a consent on both parts. 

Re-enter Greedy behind. 

Greedy. Sir Giles, sir Giles J 
Over. The great fiend stop that clapper ! 
Greedy. It must ring out, sir, when my belly 
rings noon. 

The haked-meats are run out, the roast turn’d 
powder. 

Over. I shall powder you. 

Greedy. Beat me to dust, I care not ; 

In such a cause as this 111 die a martyr. 
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Over. Marry, and shall, you barathrum of 
the shambles* f [Strikes him. 

Greedy. How! strike a justice of peace ! 'tis 
petty treason 

Edwardi quinto : but that you are my friend, 

I could commit you without bail or mainprize. 
Over. Leave your bawling, sir, or I shall 
commit you 

Whore you shall not dine to-day ; disturb my 
lord. 

When he is in discourse ! 

Greedy. Is’t a time to talk 
W^hen we should be munching 
Lov. Hah ! 1 heard some noise. 

Over. Mum, villain : vanisli ! shall we break 
a bargain 

Almost made up ? [Thrusts Greedy off. 

Lov. Lady, I understand you. 

And rest most happy in your choice, believe it ; 
I’ll be a careful pilot to direct 
Your yet uncertain hark to a port of safety. 
Mitrg. So shall your honour save two lives, 
and hind us 
Your slaves for ever. 

I. or. I am in the act rewarded. 

Since it is good ; howe'er, you must put on 
.An :unorous carriage towards me, to delude 
Your subtile father. 

Marg. 1 am i)rone to tliat. 

J, or. Now break we off our conference. — Sir 
(iiles ! 

Where is sir Giles [Ot?erreach comes forward. 

Re-enter Jllworth, MarraU, and Greedy. 

Over. My noble lord ; and how 
Does your lordship find her } 

l^ov. Apt, sir Giles, and coming ; 

Aii l I like her tlie better. 

Over. So do I too. 

I.oo. Y>t should we take forts at the first 
assault, 

’Twere poor in the defendant ; 1 must confirm 
her 

IV'ith a love-letter or two, which I must l^ave 
Deliver’d by my ]>age, and you give way to’t. 

Over. ^Vith all my soul : — a towardly gen- 
tleman I 

Your hand, good master All worth ; know my 
house 

Is ever open to you. 

All. ”i’was shut till now. [Aside. 

Over. Well done, well done, my honourable 
daughter ! 

Thou'rt so already : know this gentle youth. 

And cherish him, my honourable daughter. 

Marg. 1 shall, with my best care. 

[Noise within as of a coach. 

« Over. Hfirry, and shall t you barathrum of the shambles !1 
Literally from Horace : 

et tftmpestas, barathrumque macelli! 

Barathrum is frequently used by our old poets in the classical 
sense of an abyss, or devouring ^If : Thus Shirley, 

■* You come to scour your maw with the good cheer 
Which will be loit in your lean bareUhrum, 

You kitchen-stuff devimrer !‘* The Wedding, 

1 have not heard it oh^erved that Massinger has taken a few 
traits of the character of his justice from Fosilipho, in the old 
comedy of tho Supposee. — C{ffinrd, 
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Over. A coach ! 

Greedy. More stops 
Before we go to dinner ! 

Enter Lady AUworth and Wellborn. 

L. AU. If 1 find welcome, 

You share in it ; if not, Fll back again, 

Now I know your ends; for I come arm’d for 
all 

Can be objected. 

Low How ! the lady All worth ! 

Over. And thus attended ! 

[Lore// aalntes Lady Allworthy Lady Allworth 
aalutes Margaret. 

Mar. No, I am a dolt, 

The spirit of lies hath enter’d me. * 

Over. Peace, Patch ; 

’Tis more than wonder ! an astonishment 
That does possess me wholly! 

Lov. Noble lady. 

This is a favour, to prevent my visit. 

The service of my life can never equal. 

L. All. My lord, I laid wait for you, and 
much hoped 

You would have made my poor house your first 
inn: 

And therefore doubting that you might forget 
me. 

Or too long dwell here, having such ample 
cause, 

In this unequaH’d beauty, for your stay ; 

And fearing to trust any hut myself 
M^’ith the relation of my service to you, 

I borrow’d so much from my long restraint, 

And took the air in person to invite you. 

Lov. Your bounties are so great, they rob 
me, madam, 

Of words to give you thanks. 

L. All. Good sir Giles Overreach. \^SaJuteshim~\ 
— How dost thou, Marrall ? liked you my meat 
so ill, 

You'll dine no more with me ? 

Greedy. I will, when you please. 

An it like your ladyship. 

L. All. When you please, master Greedy ; 

If meat can do it, you shall be satisfied. 

And nowj my lord, pray take into your know- 
ledge 

This gentleman ; howe'er his outside's coarse, 

\_P resent a Wellborn. 

His inward linings are as fine and fair 
As any man's ; wonder not I speak at large : 
And howsoe'er his humour carries him 
To be thus accoutred, or what taint soever 
For his wild life hath stuck upon his fame. 

He may, ere long, with boldness, rank himself 
With ^me that have contemn'd him. Sir Giles 
Overreach, 

If I am welcome, bid him so. 

Over. My nephew ! 

He has been too lung a stranger: faith you 
have. 

Pray let it be mended. 

ILevell conferring aside with Wellborn, 


Mar. Why, sir, what do you mean ? 

This is ro^ie Wellborn, monster, prodigy. 

That should hang or idrown himself ; no man of 
worship. 

Much less your nephew. 

Over. Well, sirrah, we shall reckon 
For this hereafter. 

J/ar. I'll not lose my jeer, 

Tliough I be beaten dead for’t. 

We//. Let my silence plead 
In my excuse, my lord, till better leisure 
Offer itself to hear a full relation 
Of my poor fortunes. 

Lor. 1 w'(»uld hear, and help them. 

Over, Your dinner waits you. 

Lov. Pray you load, we follow. 

L. All. Nay, you are my guest ; come, dear 
master Wellborn. [E.re//?it all but Greedy. 
Greedy. Dear master Wellborn! So she said; 
heaven ! heaven ! 

If my belly would give me leave, I could ru- 
minate 

All day on tliis : T have granted twenty war- 
rants 

To have him committed, from all prisons in the 
shire, 

To Nottingham gaol ; and now. Dear master 
Wellborn ! 

And, My good Nephew ! — but I play the fool 
To stand here prating, and forget my dinner. 

Re-enter Marrall. 

Are they set, Marrall ? 

Mar. Long since ; pray y(ni a word, sir. 
Greedy. So wording now. 

Mar. In troth, I must ; my master 
Knowing you are his good friend, makes bold 
with you, 

And does entreat you, more guests being 
come in 

Than he expected, especially his nephew, 

The table being full too, you would excuse 
him. 

And su}> with him on the cold meat. 

Greedy, H(»w ! no dinner, 

After all niy care r 

Mar. "i is hut a penance for 
A meal ; besides, you broke your fast. 

Greedy. That was 

But a bit to stay my stomach : a man in com- 
mission 

Give place to a tatterdemalion ! 

Mar. No bug words, sir: 

Should his worship hear you 

Greedy. Lose my dumpling too, 

And butter’d toasts, and woodcocks ! 

Mar. Come, have patience. 

If you will dispense a little with your worship. 
And sit w ith the waiting women, you'll hava 
dumpling. 

Woodcock, and butter'd toasts too. 

Greedy. This revives me : 

I will gorge there sufficiently. 

Mar. This is the way^ sir. [Exewnd^ 
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SCENE 111. 

Another Room in Overreach* s House. 

Enter Overreach^ as frotn dinner. 

Over. She*s caug^ht ! O women ! — she neg- 
lects my lord. 

And all her compliments applied to Wellborn ! 
The garments of her widowhood laid by. 

She now appears as glorious as the spring. 

Her eyes fix'd on him, in the wine she drinks. 
He being her pledge, she sends him burning 
kisses. 

And sits on thorns, till she be private with him. 
She leaves my meat to feed upon his looks ; 

And if in our discourse he be but named. 

From her a deep sigh follows. Hut why grieve I 
At this ? it makes for me ; if she prove his. 

All that is her’s is mine, as I will w'ork him. 
Enter Mar rail. 

Mar. Sir, the whole board is troubled at 
your risiiig. 

Over. No matter. I’ll excuse it: prithee, 
Marrall, 

^V’^atch an occasion to invite niy nephew 
To speak with me in jirix ate. 

Xtur. \\ lio ! the rogue 
'fhe lady scorn'd to look on ? 

Ove *. Vou are a wag. 

Enter Eudy Allu'orth and Wellborn. 

Mar. See, sir, she’s come, and cannot be 
without him. 

L. AU. With your favour, sir, after a plen- 
teous dinner, 

1 shall make bold to walk a turn or two 
In your rare garden 

Oi'er. 'riiere’s an arbour too. 

If your ladyship please to use it. 
j . All. V’ome, master M’ellborn. 

[E.r( unt Lady AUworth and Wellborn. 
Oim Grosser and grosser! now 1 believe 
tJie poet 

J’eigi/d nut, but w'as historical, wlien he wrote 
i*aaiphae was enamour’d of a bull : 

’riiiB lady’s lust’s more monstrous. My good 
lord. 

Enter Lord Lomll, Margaret, and the rest. 
Excuse .ay manuers. 

Lov. There needs none, sir Giles, 

1 may ere long say Father, wlien it pleases 
My dearest mistress to give warrant to it. 

Over. She shall sesil to it, my lord, and make 
me happ}'. 

Re-enter Wellborn and Lady All worth. 
Mary. My lady is return’d. 

L. All. Provide my coach, 

I’ll instantly away ; my thanks, sir Giles, 

For my entertainment. 

Over. *Tis your nobleness 
To think it such. 

L. All. I must do you a further wrong. 

In taking aw'ay your honourable guest. 

Lov. I wait on you, madam ; farewell, good 
sir Giles. 

L'. All. Good mistress Margaret ; nay, come, 
master Wellborn, 
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1 must not leave you behind ; in sooth, I must 
not. 

Over. Rob me not, madam, of all joys at 
once ; 

Let my nephew stay behind : he shall have my 
coach, 

And, after some small conference between us, 
Soon overtake your ladyship. 

L. All. Stay not long, sir. 

Lov. 7'liis parting kiss : [^Kisses Margaret.J^ 
you shall every day hear from me 
By my faithful page. 

AIL ’ I’is a service I am proud of. 

\_E3L'eunt Lord Lovell^ Laxly Allworth, Allworth 

and MarralL 

Over. Daughter, to your chamber. 

\_Exit Margaret. 

You may wonder, nephew'. 

After so long an enmity between us, 

I sliould desire your friendship. 

Well. So I do, sir; 

’Tis strange to me. 

Over. But I’ll make it no wonder ; 

And w'hat is more, unfold my nature to you. 

W e worldly men, when we see friends, and 
kinsmen. 

Past hope sunk in their fortunes, lend no hand 
'fo lift them up, but rather set our feet 
Upon their heads, to press them to the bottom ; 
As, I must yield, with you 1 practised it : 

But, now I see you in a w ay to rise, 

I can and will assist you ; this rich lady 
([And I am glad of’t) is enamour'd of you ; 

’Tis too apparent, nephew*. 

Well, No such thing; 

Compassion rather, sir. 

Over. W'ell, in a word. 

Because your stay is short. I’ll have you seen 
No more in this base shape ; nor shall she 
say. 

She married you like a beggar, or in debt. 

Well. He’ll run into the noose, and save my 
labour. lA.9/de. 

Over, y oil have a trunk of rich clothes, uot 
far hence. 

In paw'n ; I w ill redeem them ; and that no 
clamour 

May taint your credit for your petty debts. 

You shall liave a thousand pounds to cut them 
off, 

I And go a free man to the w'eulthy lady. 

Well. This done, sir, out of love, and no ends 
else 

Over. As it is, nejihew'. 

Well. Binds me still your servant. 

Over. No compliments, you are staid for : 
ere you have supp’d 

Y ou shall hear from me. My coach, knaves, for 
my nephew ! 

To-morrow I will visit you. 

Well. Here's an uncle 

In a man's extremes ! how much they do belie 
you. 

That say you are liard-hearted ! 
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Over, My deeds, nephew. 

Shall speak my love ; what men report I weigh 
not. [^Exeunt. 

ACT IV. 

SCENE 1. 

A Eoom in Lady All worth* s House, 

Enter Lord Lovell and Allworth, 

Lov, 'Tis well ; give me my cloak ; T now 
discharge you 

From further service : mind your own affairs, 

I hope they w'ill prove successful. 

All. What is blest 

With your good wish, my lord, cannot but prosper. 
Let aftertimes report, and to your honour. 

How much I stand engaged, for I want language 
To speak my debt : yet if a tear or two 
Of joy, for your much goodness, can supply 

My tongue’s defects, 1 ci»uld 

Lov. Nay, do not melt : ^ 

This ceremonial thanks to me's superfluous. 

Over. Is my lord stirring r 

IjOv. *Tis he ! oh, here’s your letter : let 
him in. 

Enter Overreach, Greedy, and Marrall. 

Over, A good day to my lord ! 

Lov. You are an early riser, 

Sir Giles. 

Ourr. And reason, to attend your lordr^hip. 
Lov. And you, too, master iTreedy, up so ! 
soon ! 

Greedy, In troth, my lord, after the sun is 
up 

I cannot sleep, for I have a foolij^li stomach 
That croaks for breakfast. AVith your lordship’s | 
favour, 

I have a serious question to demand j 

Of my worthy friend sir Giles. | 

Lov, Prav you use your pleasure. j 

Greedy, flow far, sir Giles, and pray you an- j 
swer me ' 

Upon your credit, hold y'ou it to be i 

From vour manor-house, to this of my lady | 
All worth’s } I 

Orer. AA'hy, some four mile. 1 

Greedy. How ! four mile, good sir Giles 

Upon your reputation, think l)etter ; 

For if you do abate but one half quarter 
Of fi\e, you do yourself the greatest wrong j 

That can be in the world ; for four miles rid- 
ing 

Could not have raised so huge an appetite 
As 1 feel gnawing on me. 

Mar. Whether you ride. 

Or go afoot, you are that way still provided. 

An it please your worship. 

Qyer. How now, sirrah ? prating 
Before my lord ! no difference I Go to my ne- 
phew, fsliip 

See w his debts discharged, and help his wor. 
To fit on his rich suit. 

Mar. I may fit you too. 

Toss'd like a dog still. [Eai/. 




Lov. 1 have writ this morning 
A few lines to my mistress, your fair daughter. 
Over. ’Twill fire her, for she’s wholly your’s 
already: 

Sweet master Allworth, take my ring; ’twill 
carry you 

To her presence, I dare warrant you ; and there 
plead 

For my good lord, if you shall find occasion. 

That done, pray riie to Nottingham, get a 
license. 

Still by this token. I’ll have it dispatch’d. 

And suddenly, my lord, that I may say. 

My honourable, nay, right honourable daughter. 
Greedy, Take my advice, young gentleman, 
get your breakfast ; 

’Tis unwholesome to ride fasting : I’ll eat with 
you. 

And eat to purpose. 

Over. Hungry again ! did you not devour 
this morning 

A shield of brawn, and a barrel of Colchester 
oysters ? 

Greedy. AA'hy, that was, sir, only to scour iny 
stomacli. 

A kind of a preparative. Come, gentleman, 

I will not have you feed like the hangman of 
Flushing, 

Alone, while 1 am here. 

Jjov, Haste your return. 

Ail. I will not fail, my lord. 

Greedy. Nor T to line 
My Christmas coffer. 

^Exeunt Greedy and All worth. 
Over. To my wdsh ; we are priv.ate. 

I come not to make offer with my daugliter 
A certain portion, that were poor and tri\ iul : 

In one word, 1 pronounce all that is mine. 

In lands or leases, ready coin or goods, 

AVith her, my lord, comes to you ; nor shall 
you have 

One ’nmtive to induce you to believe 
I live too long, since every year I'll add 
Something unto the h(‘ap, which shall be your’s 
too. 

Lor. You are a right kind father. 

Over. r>haU iiave nvison 

To think me such. How do you like this seat? 
It is well wooded, and ufdl water’d, the acres 
Fertile and rich; would it not serve for change 
To entertain your fri ‘ndsin a summer progress ? 
AA'hat thinks my noble lord ? 

Lov, ’Tis a wholesome air, 

And well built pile ; and she that’s mistress 
of it 

Worthy the large revenue. 

Ovrr. She the mistress ! 

It may be so for a time ; but let my lord 
Say only that he likes it, and would have it, 

1 say, ere long *tis his. 

Lfw. Impossible. 

Over. Y uu do conclude too fast, not knowing 
me. 

Nor the engines that 1 work by. ’Tis not alone 
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'I'lie lady Allwortfa's lands^ for those once Well- 
born’s 

As by her dotage on him I know they will be,) 
hall soon be mine ; but point out any man's 
In all the shire, and say they lie convenient 
And useful for your lordship, and once more 
I say aloud, they are your's. 

Lov. 1 dare not own 

What’s by unjust and cruel means extorted ; 

My fame and credit are more dear to me, 

’riian so to exp«>se them to be censured by 
The publick voice. 

Over. You run, my lord, no hazard. 

Your reputation shall* stand as fair 
1 n all good men’s opinions as now ; 

Nor can my actions, though condemn'd for ill, 
('ast any foul aspersion upon yoiir’s. 

For, though I do contemn report myself. 

As a mere sound, 1 still will he so tender 
Of what concerns you, in all points of honour. 
That the immaculate whiteness of your fame. 
Nor your unquestioned integrity, 

Shall’ e’er be sullied with one taint or spot 
That may take from your innocence and candour. 
All my ambition is to have mv daughter 
Right honourable, which my lord can make her: 
And might 1 live to dance upon my knee 
A young lord Lovell, born by her unto you, 

I write nil ultra to rny proudest hopes. 

As for possessions, and annual rents. 

Equivalent to maintain you in the port 
Your noble birth and present state requires, 

1 do remove that burthen from your shoulders. 
And take it on mine own: for, though I ruin 
'J’h^ < ountry to siippl)^ your rioto^’s waste. 

The scourge of prodigals, want, shall never find 
you. 

Lov. Are you not frighted witli the impre- 
cations 

And curses of whole families, made wretched 
By your sinister practices ? 

Over. Y es, as rocks are, 

AVhen foamy billows split themselves against 
Their flinty ribs ; or as the moon is moved. 
When wolves, with hunger pined, howl at her 
biightness. 

I am of a solid temper, and, like these. 

Steer on a constant course : with mine own 
sword. 

If call’d into the field, I can make that right 
Which fearful enemies murmur’d at as wrong. 
Now, for these other piddling complaints 
Breath’d out in bitterness ; us when they call 
me 

Extortioner, tyrant, cormorant, or intruder 
On my poor neighbour's right, or grand incloser 
Of what was common, to my private use ; 

Nay, when my ears are pierced with widows' 
cries, [old. 

And undone orphans wash with tears my thresh- 
I only think what 'tis to have my daughter 
Right honourable^; and 'tis a powerful charm 
Makes me insensible of remorse, or pity. 

Or the least sting of conscience. 
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Lov, I admire 
The toughness of your nature. 

Over. 'Tis for you. 

My lord, and for my daughter, I am nrirble ; 
Nay more, if you will have my character 
In little, I enjoy more trtfe delight 
I n my arrival to my wealth these dark 
And crooked ways, than you shall e'er take 
pleasure 

In s])eridiiig what my industry hath compass'd. 
My haste commands me hence ; in one word, 
therefore. 

Is it a match ? 

Lov. 1 hope, that is past doubt now. 

Over. Then rest secure ; not the hate of all 
mankind here. 

Nor fear of what can fall on me hereafter. 

Shall make me study aught but your advance- 
ment 

One story higher : an earl ! if gold can do it. 
Dispute not my religion, nor my faith ; 

Though 1 am borne thus headlong by my will. 
You may make choice of what belief you please. 
To me they are equal ; so, my lord, good morrow. 

\Exit. 

Lov. He’s gone — I wonder how the earth 
can hear 

Such a portent ! I, that have lived a soldier, 
And stood the enemy’s violent charge undaunted. 
To hear this blasphemous beast am bath'd all 
over 

In a cold sweat : yet, like a mountain, he 
(Confirm’d in atheistical assertions) 

Is no more shaken than Olympus is 
lYhen angry Boreas loads his double head** 
With sudden drifts of snow. 

Enter Ladif Allworthy Waiting Woman, and 
Amble. 

L. AH. Save you, my lord ] 

Disturb I not your privacy ? 

Lov. No, good madam ; 

For your own sake I am glad you came no 
sooner : 

Since this bold had man, Sir Giles Ovwreach, 
Made such a plain discovery of himself, 

And read this morning such a devilish matins. 
That 1 should think it a sin next to his 
But to repeat it. 

L. All. 1 ne’er press'd, my lord. 

On others privacies ; yet, gainst mv will. 
Walking, for health sake, in the gallery 
Adjoining to your lodgings, 1 was made 
So vehement and loud he was) partaker 
)f his tempting offers. 

Lov. Please you to command 
Your servants hence, and 1 shall gladly hear 
Y^our wiser counsel. 

•than Olympus i« 

When angrs/ Boreas loads his double head 
With sijHkIen drifts of snow.'] Either Massinger, or his tran- 
scriber, has mistaken Olympus for Parnassus; it may be the 
former, for, in trusting to their memory, such slips are not 
Unusual iti our old ivnters, who were indeed little solicitoua of 
occumey in these trivial matters.— 
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L, AIL 'Tis, my lord, a woman's* 

But true and hearty ; — wait in the next room. 
But be within call ; yet not so near to force me 
* To \vhisi>er my intents. 

Amb. are tai^ht better 

By you, good madam'. 

IFotmni. And well know our distance. 

L, AIL Do so, and talk not ; 'tw-ill become 
your breeding. [^Exeunt Amble and Woman. 
-Vow, my good lord : if I may use my freedom. 

As to an honour’d friend 

Eot\ Y ou lessen else 
Your favour to me. 

L. AIL 1 dare then say thus ; 

As you are indile (howe’er common men 
Make sordid w ealth the object and sole end 
Of their industrious aims) ’twill not agree 
AVith those of eminent blood, who are engaged 
More to prefer their honours, than to increase 
The state left to them by their ancestors. 

To study large additions to their fortunes. 

And quite neglect their births: — though I must 
grant, 

Riches, w’ell got, to be a useful servant. 

But a bad master. 

Lov. Madam, ’tis confess’d ; 

But w^hat infer you from it } 

L, All. This, my lord ; 

That as all wTongs, though thrust into one 
scale. 

Slide of themselves off, when right fills the 
other, 

And cannot bide the trial ; so all wealth, 

I mean if ill acquired, cemented to honour 
By virtuous ways achieved, and bravely pur- 
chased. 

Is but as rubbish pour’d into a river, 

(Howe’er intended to make good the bank,) 
Rendering the water, that was pure before. 
Polluted and unwholesome. I allow 
The heir of Sir Giles Overreach, Margaret, 

A maid well qualified, and the richest match 
Our north part can make boast of ; yet she 
cannot, 

AVith all that she brings with her, fill their 
mouths. 

That never will forget who was her father ; 

Or that niy husband All worth’s lands, and Well- 
born’s, 

(How wrung from both needs now no repetition,) 
Were real motives that more work'd your lord, 
ship 

To join your families, than her form and virtues: 
You may conceive the rest. 

Lov. I do, sweet madam. 

And long since have considered it. 1 know'. 

The sum of all that makes a just man happy 
Consists in the well choosing of his wife ; 

And there, w'ell to dis(‘harge it, does require 
Equality of years, of birth, of fortune ; 

For beauty being poor, and not cried up 
By birth or wealth, can truly mix with neither. 
And wealth, where there's such ' difference ir* 
years. 


And fair descent, must make the yoke uneasy:— 
But 1 come nearer. 

L. All. Pray you do, my lord. 

Lov. A^^ere t *> verreach’ states thrice centupled, 
his daughter 

Millions of degrees much fairer than she is, - 
Howe’er I might urge precedents to excuse me, 
1 would not so adulterate my blood 
By marrying Margaret, and so leave my issue 
Alade up of several pieces, one part scarlet 
And the other London blue. In my own tomb 
1 will inter my name first. 

L. AIL I am glad to hear this, \^Aside. 

AA'hy then, my lord, pretend your marriage to 
her.^ 

Dissimulation hut ties false knots 

r>n that straight line by which you hitherto 

Have measured all you actions. 

Lov. I make answ'er, 

And aptly* with a question. AV^herefore have 
you, * 

That, since your husband’s death, have lived a 
strict 

And chaste nun’s life, on the sudden given your- 
self 

To visits and entertainments? think you,madain, 
"I’is not grown publick conference? or the fa- 
vours 

U^hich you too prodigally have thrown on AV” ell- 
born. 

Being too reserx'ed before, incur not censure ? 

L. AIL I am innocent here, and, on niy life, 

I swear 

My ends are good. 

'Lov. On my soul, so are mine 
j To Margaret; but leave both to the event; 

! And since this friendly privacy d<»es serve 
; But as an offer'd means unto ourselves 
To search each other further, you having shewn 
A%>ur care of me, I, mv respect to you ; 

Deny me not, but stilf in chaste w'ords, madam. 
An afternoon’s discourse. 

L. All. So 1 shall hear you. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Before Tapweira House. 

Enter Ta/tv^ell and Froth, 

Tap. T’ndone, undone ! this w'as your coun- 
sel, Froth. 

F'roth. Mine ! I defy thee : did not master 
Marrall 

(He has inarr’d all, I am sure) strictly com- 
mand us, 

Ou pain of sir Giles Overreacli' displeasure, 

’I’o turn the gentleman out of doors? 

Tap. 'Tis true ; 

But now he’s his uncle’s darling, and has got 
Master justice Greedy, since he fill’d his belly, 

At his commandment," to do any thing; 

AYoe, woe to us ! 

Froth. He may prpve merciful. 

Tap. Troth, we do not deserve it at bis hands. 
Though lie knew all the passages of our house. 

As the receiving of stolen gooSs, and bawdry. 
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When he was rogue Wellborn no man would be- J Whose service I am weary of. I'll say something 
lieve him, ^ You shall give thanks for. 

And then his information could not hurt us; Well. Fear me not sir Giles. 

But now he is right worshipful again. Greenly. Who, Tapwell.^ I remember thy 

Who dares but doubt his testimony ? methinks wife brought me, 

I see thee, Froth, already in a cart Last new-year's tide, a couple of fat turkies. 

For a close bawd, thine eyes even pelted out Tup. And shall do every Christmass, let your 

With dirt and rotten eggs ; and my hand his- worship 

sing. But stand my friend now. 

If I escape the halter, with the letter R Greedy. How ! with master Wellborn? 

Printed upon it. I can do any thing wdth him on such terms. — 

Froth. AYould that were the worst ! See you this honest couple, they are good souls 

That M'ere but nine days* wonder : as for credit As ever drew out fosset ; have they not 
We have none to lose, but we shall lose the A pair of honest faces ? 

money [on’t. Well. I o'erheard you. 

He owes us, and his custom ; there’s the worst And the bribe he promised. You are cozen’d in 
Tap. He has summon’d all his creditors by them ; 

the drum. For, of all the scum that grew rich by my riots. 

And they swarm about him like so many sol- This^ for a most unthankful knave, and this, 
dier’s For a base bawd and whore, have worst deserv- 

On the pay day ; and has found out such a new cd me, 

WAY ' And therefore speak not for them : by your place 

To PAY Ills OLD DEBTS, as ’tis Very likely You are rather to do me justice ; lend me your 

He shall be chronicled for it ! | ear : 

Froth. He deserves it — Forget his turkies, and call in his license. 

More than ten pageants^. But are you sure his And, at the next fair. I’ll give you a yoke of 
worship oxen 

( 'omes this way to my lady’s ? Worth all his poultry. 

cry within : Brave master Wellborn I ' Greedy. I am changed on the sudden 
Tap. Yes : — 1 hear him. i In my opinion ! come near ; nearer, rascal. 

Froth. Be ready with your petition, andpre- ! And, now I view him better, did you e’er see 
sent it i One look so like an arch knave ? Lis very coun- 

To his good grace. i tenance, 

I Should an understanding judge but look upon 


Entc: H illborn in a rich habit, foUaieed hy Marr^ 

all. Greedy, Order, Furnace, and C r editor e ; 

Tfipwell kneeling, delivers his petition. 

Well. How’s this ! petition’d too ? 

But note what miracles the payment of 
A little trash, and a rich suit of clothes 
C :an work upon these rascals ! I shall be, 

I think, prince Wellborn. 

Mar. When your worship’s married 
You may he: — 1 know what 1 hope to see you. 

WeM. Then look thou for advancement.' 

Mar. To be known 

Your worship’s baililF is the mark I shoot at. 

Well. And slum shalt hit it. 

^ Mar. Pray you, sir, dispatch 
These needy followers, and for my admittance. 
Provided you’ll defend me from sir Giles, 

*Tr~, verjf likely 

He sha.. be chronicled /or it/ 

Froth . He deserves it 

More r/»an ten pageants.] I'his is a pleasant allusion to the 
minute iudustry with which Holingshead, Stowe, Baker, and the 
other chroniclers of those tlinea, collected every unimportant 
event and individual history, to swell their useful but desultory 
pages. 

** 1 more voluminous should grow 
Chiefly if I, like them, should tell 
All kind of weather that befel. 

Than HoHngshead or Stowe." tawley. 

The reply of Froth is sarcastically aimed at the perverse pains 
bestowed ny the former of these writers on the ridiculous mum- 
meiy, utiiMr the name of pogeonte, which the city was in the 
habit of exhibiting on every pubUdt occasion.— 
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! him, 

1 Would hang him, though he were innocent, 
j Tup. Froth. Worshipful sir. 

Greedy. No, though the Great Turk came, 
instead of turkies, 

I'o beg my favour, I am inexorable. 

’Fhou hast an ill name : besides thy musty ale, 
Tliat hath destroy’d many of the king’s liege 
people, 

Thou never hadst in thy house, to stay men’s 
stomachs, 

A piece of Suffolk cheese, or gammon of bacon. 
Or any esculent, as the learned call it. 

For their emolument, but sheer drink only. 

For which gross fault I here do damn thy license. 
Forbidding thee ever to tap or draw ; 

For, instantly, 1 will in mine own person 
Command the constable to pnll down thy sign. 
And do it before 1 eat. 

Froth. No mercy ! 

Greedy, V auish ! 

If I shew any, may my promised oxen gore 
me ! 

Tap. Unthankful knaves are ever so reward- 
ed. 

[Exe^int Greedy, Tapwell, and Froth. 
Well. Speak ; what are you ? 

1 Cred. A decay'd vintner, sir, 

That might have thrived, but that your wor- 
ship broke me 
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With tnisting* you with muskadine and 
And five>]><mnd suppers^ with your after drink- 

When you lodg'ed upon the Bankside. 

WeU. 1 remember. 

1 Cred, I have not been hasty^ nor e'er laid 
to arrest you ; 

And therefore^ sir — 

Well. Thou art an honest fellow, 
ril set thee up a^ain ; see his bill paid. 

What are you ? 

2 Cred. A tailor once, but now mere botcher. 
I pave you credit for a suit of clothes, 

W hich was all my stock, but you failing in pay- 
ment, 

I was removed from the shop-board, and confin- 
ed 

Under a stall. 

Well. See him paid ; and botch no more. 

2 Cred, I ask no interest, sir. 

WtlL Such tailors need not ; 

If their bills are paid in one and twenty year 
They are seldom losers. — O, I know thy face, 
Thou wert my surgeon : you must tell no tales : 
Those days are done. I will pay you in private. 
Ord, A royal gentleman ! 

Fum, Royal as an emperor ! 

He’ll prove a brave master; my good lady knew 
To choose a man. 

fTe//, See all men else discharg’d ; 

And since old debts are clear’d by a new' way, 

A little bounty will not misbecome me ; 

There’s something, honest cook, for tliy good 
breakfasts, 

And thin for your respect ; take’t, *tis good gold. 
And 1 able to spare it. 

Ord. You are too munificent. 

Fi/rn. He was ever so. 
ff'e//. Pray you, on before. 

3 Cred. Heaven bless you ! 

Mar, At four o’clock the rest know’ where to 
meet me. 

[ Exeunt Order. Furnace, and Creditors. 
WeU, N ow, master Marrall, what’s the w eigh- 
ty secret 

You promised to impart ? 

Mar. Sir, time nor place 
Allow me to relate each circumstance, 

Thi^ <»nly in a word; I know Sir Giles 
Will come upon you for security 
For his thousand pounds, which you must not 
consent to. 

As he grows, in heat, as I am sure he w'ill. 

Be yf»u but rough, and say he's in your debt 
Ten times the sum, upon sale of your land ; 

1 had a hand in’t (I speak it to my shame) 
When you w ere defeated of it. 

WeU! 1’hat's forgiven. 

Mar. I shall deserve it: then urge him to 
produce 

The deed in which you pass’d it over to him, 
Wliich 1 know he’ll have about him to deliver 
To the lord Lovell, with many other writings. 
And present monies : I’ll instruct you further. 
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As I wait on your worship : if I play not my 
prize 

To your full content, and your uncle’s much 
vexation, 

Hang up Jack Marrall. 

Well. I rely upon thee. \_Exeuni, 

SCENE III. 

A Jiooni in Overreach* s House, 

Enter AUworth and. Margaret. 

AH. Whether to yield the first praise to my 
lord's 

Unequall’d temperance, or your constant sweet- 
ness. 

That 1 yet live, my weak hands fasten'd on 
Hope's untdior, spite of all storms of despair, 

1 yet rest doubtful. 

Marg. Give it to lord Lovell ; 

For what in him w'as bounty, in me's duty. 

1 make but payment of a debt to which 
My VOWS, in that high office register’d. 

Are faithful witnesse*<. 

All. ”1 is true, my dearest ; 

Yet, when I call to mind how many fair ones 
Make wailful shipwreck of their faiths, and 
oath^ 

To God aiul man, to fill the arms ol‘ greatness ; 
And you rise up no less than a glorious star 
'I'o the amazement of the w’orld, — that hold ou 
Against the stern authority of a fatlier, 

And .spurn at honour, wlien it comes to court 
you ; 

I am so tender of your g<K»d, that faintly, 

U’ith your wnuig, 1 can wisli myself that right 
You yet are pleased to do me. 

Marg. Yet, and ever. 

I’o me w hat’s title, w'hen content is wanting ? 

Or wealth, raked up tc^gether with much care, 
And to be kept with more, when the heart pines. 
In being dispossess’d of w hat it longs for 
Beyond the Indian mines or the sniootii brow 
Of a pleased sire, that slaves me to his will ; 

And ««o his ravenous humour may he feasted 
By my obedience, and he see me great, 

Leaves to my soul nor faculties nor power 
I’o make her ov\n election.^ 

All. But the dangers 
That follow the repulse — 

Marg. To me they are indhing: 

Let A 11 worth love, J cannot be unhappy. 
Suppose the worst, that in his rage, he kill me; 
A tear or two, by you dropt on my herse. 

In sorrow' for my fate, will call back life 
So far as but to say, that I die yours ; 

1 then shall re^^t in peace : or should he prove 
So cruel, as one death w'ould not suffice 
liis thirst of vengeance, but with lingering tor- 
ments. 

In mind and body, 1 must waste to air. 

In poverty join’d w ith banishment; so you share 
In my aiflictioiis, which 1 dare not wish you. 

So high 1 prize you, 1 could undergo them 
With such a patience as should look down 
With scorn on liis worst malice. 
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AH. Heaven avert 

Such trials of your true affection to me ! 

Nor will it unto you that are, all mercy^ 

Shew so much rigour ; but siiice we must run 
Such desperate hazards^ let us do our best 
To steer between them. 

Marg, Your lord's ours, and sure ; 

And though but a young actor, second me 
In doing to the life what he has plotted. 

Enter Oner reach behind. 

The end may yet prove happy : now my All- 
worth, 

AU. To your letter, and put on a seeming 
anger, 

Marg. I'll pay my lord all debts due to his 
title ; 

And when w'ith terms, not taking from his 
honour. 

He does solicit me, I shall gladly hear him. 

Hut in this peremptory, nay, commanding way, 
T’ appoint a meeting, and, without my know- 
ledge, 

A priest to tie the knot can ne'er be und<»ne 
'I'ill death unloose it, is a ftmfnlence 
In his lordship will deceive him. 

A//. 1 hope better, 

trood lady. 

jMarg. Hope, sir, what you please : for me j 
1 must take a safe and secure <*ourse ; I have 
-V father, and without his full consent, 
riiougli ail lords of the land kneel’d for my fa- 
vour, 

1 can grant nothing. 

Oner, I like this obedience: 

But n h.dsoe’er my l<u*d writes, must and shall he 
Accepted and embraced. Sweet master Alhvorth, 
You shew jourself a true and faithful servant 
'To your good lord ; he has a jewel of you. 

How! frowning, Meg.^ are these looks to receive 
A messenger irom my lord wdiat's tliis.^ gi'C 
me it. 

Marg. A piece of arrogant paper, like the 
inscriptions. 

Oner. \^llead^.~\ Eiir mintrcss, from your eer- 
nanl learn, all foy<f ! 

That we an hope for, if deferrd, prove toys ; j 
Thei'efore thus instaut, and in private meet j 

A husband that will gladly, at yonrfeet 
Lay down his honours, tendering them to you 
With all content, the church being paid her due. 

— Is this the arrogant piece of paper ? fool ! 

Will you still be one ? in the name of madness, 
what I 

Could his good honour write more to content | 
you ^ 

Is there aught else to be wish'd after these two. 
That are already offer'd ; marriage first. 

And lawful pleasure after : what would you 
more ? 

Marg. VYhy, sir, I would be married like 
your daughter ; [^ther. 

Not hurried away i' the night I know not whU 
Without all ceremony ; no friends invited 
To honour the solemnity. 


All. An't please your honour. 

For so before to-morrow I must style you. 

My lord desires this privacy in respect 
His honourable kinsmen are far off. 

And his desires to have it done brook not 
So long delay as to expect their coming ; 

And yet he stands resolved, with all due pomp. 
As running at the ring, plays, masks, and tilting 
To have his marriage at court celebrated 
VYhen he has brought your honour up to Lon- 
don. 

Oner. He tells you true ; 'tis the fashion, on 
my knowledge : 

Yet the good lord, to please your peevishness^ 
Must put it off, forsooth ! and lose a night. 
Tempt me no further ; if you do, this goad 
Shall prick you to him. 

Marg. I could be contented. 

Were you but by, to do a*fatbei*'s part. 

And give me in the church. 

Oner. So my lord have you, 

AYhat do I care who gives you ? since my lord 
Does purpose to be private, I'll not cross him. 

I know not, master Allw'orth, how my lord 
May be provided, and therefore there's a purse 
Of gold, 'twill serve this night’s expense ; to- 
morrow 

ril furnish him with any sums : in the mean 
time, 

Use my ring to my chaplain; he is beneficed 
At my manor of Got’em, and call'd parson Will- 
do: 

'Tis no matter fora license. I'll bear him out in't. 
Marg. your favour, sir, what warrant 

is your ring ? 

He may suppose I got that twenty ways. 
Without your knowledge ; and then to be re- 
fused, 

^Vore such a stain upon me! — if you pleased, sir. 
Your presence would do better. 

Oner. Still perverse ! 

I say again, I will not cross my lord ; 

Yet I'll prevent you too. — Paper and ink, there! 
All. I can furnish you. 

Oner. 1 thank you, I can write then. [Writes. 
All. You may, if you please, put out the name 
of my lord. 

In respect he comes disguised, and only write. 
Marry her to this gentleman. 

Over. \\’’ell advised. 

'Tis done ; away ! — [^Margaret kneels.'] my bles- 
sing girl ? thou hast it. 

Nay, no reply, be gone: — good master All- 
worth, 

This shall be the best night’s work you ever 
made. 

All. I hope so, sir. 

[^Eueunt Allworth and Margaret. 


• ITet the good lord, to please your peevishness,] i. e. you ; his 
daughter, to whom he gives the title. 1 have sometimes thought 
that this mode of expression, which is more common than cur- 
sory readers, perhaps, imagine, is not sufficiently attended tohy 
the commentators. Many difficulties would vanish if these ap- 
pellations were duly noticed, and applied.— 
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Over. Farewell ! — Now all's cocksure : 
Mcthinks f hear already knights and ladies 
Say, sir Giles Overreach, how is it with 
Yoiir honourable daughter ? has her honour 
Slept well to-night ? or. Will her honour please 
To accept this monkey, dog, or paroqiieto, 

(This is state in ladies) or my eldest son 
To be her page, and wait upon her trencher ? 
My ends, my ends are compass’d ! — then for 
Wellborn 

And the lands ; where he once married to the 
widow 

I have him here — I can scarce contain myself, 

1 am so full of joy, nay, joy all over. ‘\_Ejrit. 

ACT V. 

SCENE 1. 

A Room in Lady AllwortJi a Hoime. 

Enter Lord Ijovell, Lady Alt worthy and Amhle. 
L. All. By this )'ou know how strong the 
motives were 

That did, my lord, induce me to dispense 
A little with my gravity, to advance. 

In personating some few favours to him. 

The plots and projects of the down-trod Well- 
born. 

Nor shall I e’er repent, althougli I suffer 
In some few men’s opiiiitms for’t, the action ; 
For he that ventured all for my dear husband. 
Might justly claim an obligation from me. 

To pay him such a courtesy ; which had I 
Coyly, or over-curiously denied, 

It ’might have argued me of little love 
To the deceased. 

Lov. ^\’hat you intended, madam. 

For the poor gentleman, hath found good suc- 
cess ; 

For, as I understand, his debts are paid. 

And he once more furnish’d for fair employment : 
But all the arts that 1 have used to raise 
The fortunes of your joy and mine, young All- 
worth, 

Stand yet in supposition, though I hope w'ell. 

For the young lovers are in wit more pregnant 
Than their years can promise ; and for their 
desires, 

On my knowledge, they are equal. 

L, All. As my wislies 

Are witli yours, my lord ; yet give me leave to 
fear 

The building, though well grounded : to deceive 
Sir Giles, that’s both a lion and a fox 
In his proceedings, were a work beyond 
The strongest undertakers ; not the trial 
Of two weak innocents. 

Lov. Despair not, madam : 

Hard things are compass'd oft by easy means ; 
And judgment, being a gift derived from heaven. 
Though sometimes lodged in the hearts of 
worldly men. 

That ne'er consider from whom they receive it. 
Forsakes such as abuse the giver of it. 

Whiek is the reason^ that the politick i 


And cunning statesman, that believes he fathoms 
The counsels of all kingdoms on the earth. 

Is by simplicity oft over-reach'd. 

L. AIL May He he so! yet, in his name to 
express it 
Is a good omen. 

I^v. May it to myself , 

Prove so, good lady, in my suit to you ! 

H’hat think you of the motion 
7/. All. Troth, my lord. 

My own unworthiness may answer for me ; 

For had you, when that I was in my prime. 

My virgin flower uncropp'd, presented me 
With this great favour; looking on my low- 
ness 

Not in a glass of self-love, hut of truth, 

I could not hut have thought it, as a blessing 
Far, far beyond my merit. 

Lor. You are toc» modest, 

And undervalue tio't wliich is above 
My title, or whatever I call mine. 

I grant, were I a Spaniard, to marry 
A widow might disparage me ; hut being 
A true-born Englishman, I cannot find 
How it can taint my honour ; nay, what’s more. 
That which you think a blemish, is to me 
'Mie fairest lustre. You already, madam. 

Have given sure proofs hovi' dearly you can 
cherish 

A husband that deserves you ; which confirms 
me. 

That, if J am not wanting in my care 
To do you service, you’ll he still the same 
That you were to your Allworth : in u word, 

Our years, our states, our births are not unequal, 
You being descended nobly, and allied so ; 

If then you may he vv<mi to make me happy. 

But join your lips to mine, and that shall he 
solemn contract. 

L. All. I were blind to my own good. 

Should I refuse it ; yet, my lord, receive me 
As such a one, the study of whose whole life 
Shall know no other object hut to please you. 

Lor. If I return not, with all tenderness. 
Equal respect to you, may I die w'retched ! 

L. All. 'fhere needs no protestation, my lord. 
To her that cannot doubt. 

Enter Wellltom, 

You are welcome. Sir. 
Now you look like yourself. 

W’ell. And will continue 
Such in my free acknowledgment, that 1 am 
Your creature, madam, and will never hold 
My life mine own, when you please to command 
it. [you ; 

Lov. It is a thankfulness that well becomes 
You could not make choice of a better shape 
To dress your mind in. 

Z(. AU For me, I am happy 
That my endeavours prosper'd. Saw you of late 
Sir Giles, your uncle f 

Well. 1 heard of him, madam. 

By his minister, Marrall: he's grown into strange 
passions 
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About his daughter : this last night he look’d for 
Your lordship at his house, but missing you. 
And she not vet appearing, his wise head 
Is much perplex’d and troubled. 

Lov. It may be. 

Sweetheart, my project took. 

L, AIL 1 strongly hope. 

Over, [wiikin] lla! find her, booby, thou 
huge lump of nothing. 

I’ll bore thine eyes out else. 

Well. May it please your lordship. 

For some ends of mine own, but to withdraw 
A little out of sight, though not of hearing. 

You may, perhaps, have sport. 

Lov. You shall direct me. \_Steps aside. 

Enter Overreach^ with distracted looks, driving in 
Marrall before him, with a box. 

Over. I shall sol fa you, rogue! 

Mar. Sir, for what cause 
Do you use me thus? 

Over. Cause, slave ! why I am angry. 

And thou a subject only fit fur beating. 

And so to cool my choler. Look to the writ- 

Let but the seal be broke upon the box, 

TJiat has slept in my cabinet these three years, 
J’il rack thy soul for’t. 

Mar. 1 may yet cry quittance. 

Though now 1 suffer, and dare not resist. Aside, 
Over. Lady, by your leave, did you see my 
daughter, lady ? 

And the lord her husband ? are they in your 
house ? 

If they are, discover, that I may bid tliem joy ; 
And, an an entrance to her place of h uiour. 

See your ladyship on her left hand, and make 
coiirtsies 

^Y'hen she nods on you ; which you must receive 
* As a spe:ual favour. 

L. All. When I know, sir Giles, 

Her state requires such ceremony, I shall pay 
it ; 

But, in the mean time, as I am myself, 

I give you to understand, I neither know 
Nor care where her honour is. 

Over. A Then you once see her 
Sup]jorted, and led by the lord her husband. 

You’ll be taught better. Nephew. 

WeU. Sir. 

Over. No more ! 

Well. *Tis all I owe you. 

Over. Have your redeem’d rags 
Made you thus insolent ? 

Well. Insolent to you ! 

AVhy, what are you, sir unless in your years, 

At the best, more than myself ? 

Over. His fortune swells him : 

’Tis rank, he’s married. 

L. AH. This is excellent ! [use it. 

Over. Sir, in calm language, though 1 seldom 
I am familiar with the cause that makes you 
Bear up thus bravely; there’s a certain buz 
Of a stolen marriage, do you hear ? of a stolen 
marriage, 


In which ’tis said there’s somebody hath been 
cozen’d ; 

I name no parties. 

Well, Well, sir, and what follows ? 

Over. Marry, this; since you are peremp- 
tory : remember. 

Upon mere hope of your great match, 1 lent 
you 

A thousand pounds : put me in good security, 

I And suddenly, by mortgage or by statute. 

Of some of your new possessions, or I’ll have 
you 

Dragg’d in your lavender robes* to the gaol : 

you know me. 

And therefore do not trifle. 

Well. Can you be 

So cruel to your nephew, now he’s in 
The way to rise ? was this the courtesy 
You did me in pure love, and no ends else ? 

Over. End me no ends! engage the whole 
estate. 

And force your spouse to sign it, you shall have 
Three or four thousand more, to roar and swag- 



WelL And beg after ; 

Mean you not so ? 

Over. My thoughts are mine, and free. 

Shall I have security ? 

I Well. No, indeed you shall not, 
j Nor bond, nor bill, nor bare acknowledgment ; 

! A’<Mir great looks fright not me. 

Over. But my deeds shall. 

Outbraved ! [5o/A draw. 

L. All. Help, murder ! murder ! 

Enter Servants, 

Well. Let him come on, 

AA'^ith all his wrongs and injuries about him. 
Arm'd with his cut-throat practises to guard 
him ; 

The right that 1 bring w'ith me will defend me, 
And punish his extortion. 

Over. That 1 had thee 
But single in the field ! 

L. Ail. Y'ou may ; but make not 
My house your quarrelling scene. 

Over, A\'here’t in a church, 

By lieaven and hell. I'll do’t. 

Mar. Now put him to 
The shew'iiig of the deed. 

WeU. This rage is vain, sir ; 

For fighting, fear not, you shall have your 
hands full 

Upon the least incitement ; and w'hereas 
Y ou charge me with a debt of a thousand pounds. 
If there be law’, (howe'er you have no conscience,) 
Either restore my land, or I’ll recover 

• Drag^din ifour lavender robes ^ the gaol i. e. 

your f^otnes uhich have been just redeemed out of pawn. To 
my a thing in lavender was a cant phrase {otpauming it. Thus, 
in Green's Quippe fbr an upstart Courtier, c. 3,—** There is he 
ready to lend the looser money upon rings and chains, apparel, 
or any good pawne, but the poore gentleman paies so deare for 
the lavender if is laid up in, that if it lie long at the broker’s 
houK, he seems to buy his apparel twise." The expresrion Is also 
used by Jonson, and indeed by moat of our old poets.— 
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A debt, that's truly due to me from you, Ooer, Marrall ! 

Is value ten times more than what you challenge.,^ Mar, Sir. 

Over. I in thy debt! O impudence! did I Over. Though the witnesses are dead, your 
, ^ ^ . testimony 

1 he land left by thy father, that rich land. Help with an oai;h or two : and for thv master, 

i hat had continued in U' ell born s name Thy liberal master, my^good honest servant. 

Twenty descents; which, like a riotous fool, I know thou wilt suear any thing to dash 

Thou didst make sale of? Is not here inclosed This cunning sleight: besides I know thou art 

1 he deed that does confirm it mine ? A publick notary, and such stand in law 

Now, now ! For a dozen witnesses : the deed being drawn 

tVeii, 1 do acknowledge none ; I ne er pass d too 

j T thee, my careful Marrall, and deliver'd 

Any su^ land ; I grant, fur a year or two W^hen thou wert present, will make good for 

Y ou had it in trust ; which if you do discharge, my title. 

Surrendering the possession, you shall ease Wilt thou not swear this? 

Yourself and me of chargeable suits in law. Afar. 1 1 no, 1 a.-^^iire you: 

"Wniicb, if you prov'e not honest, as 1 doubt it, I have a conscience not scar'd up like yours; 

Must of necessity follow'. I know no deeds. 

L. AU. In my judgment Over, Wilt thou betray me? 

He does advise you well. Mar. Keep him 

Ot/Cr. (jood ! good I conspire From using of his hands, I'll use my tongue 

With your new husliand, lady ; second him his no little torment. 

In his dishonest practices ; but when O/vr. Mine own varlet 

This manor is extended to my use*. Rebel against me ! 

You'll speak in an humbler'kcy, and sue for j Yes, and uncase you too. 

favour. ^ j The idiot, the Patch, the slave, the booby, 

L. AU. Never: do not hope it. j The property fit only to be beaten 

We//. Let despair first seize me. I For your morning exercise, your football, or 

Over. Yet, to shut up thy mouth, and make ( The unprofitable lump of flesh, your drudge ; 

thee give > (^m now anatomize you, and lay open 

Thyself the lie, the loud lie, I draw' out ] \n your Iflack ])lots, aiid level w'ith the earth 

The precious e\ idence ; if thou caiist forswear j Your hill of ju-ide : and with these gabions 

Thy hand and seal, and make a forfeit of < guarded, 

[Opcn,v the bo^r^ and the bond. • Unload mv great artillerv, and shake, 

Thyearstothepillory, see! here’s that will make : Xay pulverize, the walls you think defend you. 

My interest clear — ha! j /iff. How he foams at the mouth w'ith 

i. All. A fair skin of parchment. j rage! 

Well. Indented, I confess, and labels too ; * Well. 'To him again. 

But neither wax nor words. How ! thunder- 1 Orer. O that 1 had thee in my gripe, I w ould, 

struck? 1 tear thee 


Not a syllable to insult with ? my wise uncle, } 
Is this your precious evidence, this that makes 
Your interest clear? 

Over. I am o'erwhelm'd with w’onder ! 

What prodigy is this? what subtile devil 
Hath razed out the inscription? the wax 
Turn'd into dust ! — the rest of my deeds whole. 
As w’hen they were deliver'd, and this only 
Made nothing ! do you deal with witches, ras- 
cal? 

There is a statute for you, which will bringt 
Your neck in an hempen circle ; yes, there is ; 
And now 'tis better thought for, cheater, know 
This juggling shall not save you. 

iretl. To save thee 
Would beggar the stock of mercy. 

• . - : ~but whm 

TM» manor it extended to my uge,"] i. e. seized. It u a legal 
pbrase, and occurs conttnually.— GiifS^d. 

t Thareieastatateforyou, &c.] This statute, which uufor> 
iUlUt^ tiriOtt|bt many a neck tnm a hempen circle, was made in 
tfm first ypW m James. It decreed the punishment of death for 
a vwditg^f impoMible aimes ; which yet were fully proved 
upon a'Hwnber of voot ignorant superannuated wretches, who 
WBirtfiPied or terrified into a full confession of them. This 
d^bo^cal law irai repealed about the middle of the lastcan- 
tury.>^ifihrd. 


Joint after joint 1 

Afnr. 1 know' you are a tearer. 

But I'll liai'e first your fangs pared olf, and 
then 

Come nearer to you ; when 1 have discover'd, 
And made it gooil before the judge, w hat ways. 
And devilish practices, you used to cozen with 
An army of whole families, who yet live. 

And but enroll'd for soldiers, were able 
To take in Dunkirk*. 

Well. All will come out. 

L. All, The better. 

Over. But that 1 will live, rogue, to torture 
thee, 

And make thee wish, and kneel in vain, to die. 
These swords, that keep thee from me should 
fix here. 

Although they made my body but one wound. 
But 1 would reach thee. 

Lov. Heaven’s hand is in this; 

One bandog worry the other! [Agidc- 

Over. 1 play the fool. 

And make my anger but ridiculous: 

« To take in, means to subdue, to seize.— G<fibrd. 
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There will be a time and plaee> there will be^ 
cowards, 

When you shall feel 1 dare do. 

WdL I think so: 

You dare do any ill, yet want true valour 
To be honest, and repi^t. 

Omr, They are words I know not, 

Nor e'er will beam* Patience, the beggar's vir- 
tue. 

Enter Greedy and Parson W'dldo, 

Shall find no harbour here : — after these storms 
At length a calm appears. Welcome, most wel- 
come ! 

There’s comfort in thy looks; is the deed done ? 
Is mv (laughter married ? say but so, my chap- 
lain. 

And I am tame. 

IViildo^ Married ! yes, I assure you. 

Over. I’hen vanish all sad thoughts ! there’s 
more gold for thee. 

INIy doubts and fears are in the titles drown'd 
( my honourable, my right h(»nnurahle daughter. 
Greedy. Here will be feasting; at least for a 
month 

I am provided : stomach, croak no more, 

You shall be stuffed like bagpipes, not with wind, 
Put healing dishes*. 

Over. Instantly be here ? 

\_Whispnring to WiUdo. 
'ro my wish ! to my \^ish ! Now you that plot 
against mo, [me, 

And hoped to trip my heels u]i, tliat contemii’cl 
Think ori’t and tremble: — [Loudmuskk.^ — they 
come ! I hear the miiaick. 

A lane tlure for my lord I 
Well. This sudden heat 
May yet be cool’d, sir. 

Over. Make way tliere for m v lord ! 

^ Enter AUworlh and Margaret. 

Marg. Sir, first y(»ur pardon, then your bless- 
ing, with 

Your full allowance of the choice 1 have made. 
As ever you could make use of your reason, 

[^Kneeling. 

Grow not in passion ; since you may as well 
Call back ihe day tliat’s past, as untie the knot 
Which is too strongly fasten'd ; not to dwell 
Too lung on words, this is my husband. 

Oner. H ow ! 

AU. So I assure you ; all the rites of marri- 
age 

With every circumstance are past. Alas ! sir, 
•Although I am no lord, but a lord's page. 

Your daughter and my loved wdfe mourns not 
for it ; [say 

And. for right honourable son-in-law, you may 
Your dutiful daughter. 

* But bearing diihes.l’i. e. solid, substantial dishes ; or what 
the steward (in the Unnatufai Combat} calls portly viands. 1 
mention this because the wc»d in frequently misb^en : 

** Cloudesle with, a bear/fn/r arrowe 
Clave the wande in two.” OW BaOad. 

A bearing arrow,” says Strutt, « is anurrow shot compass, 
i. e. so as ihe arrow in its fliffh-t formed a segment of a circle.'' 
And so we get the pr.iise or accuracy ! A bearing ^xto\f is. in 
three trorda» a strong and weighty arrow— GClfbrd. 
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Over. Devil ! are they married ? 

Willdo. Do a father's part, and say. Heaven 
! give them joy ! 

Over. Confusion and ruin ! speak*, nnd speak 
quickly. 

Or thou art dead. 

WiUdo. They are married. 

Over. Thou hadst better 
Have made a contract with the king of fiends. 
Than these : — ^my brain turns ! 

WiUdo. Why this rage to me ? 

Is not this your letter, sir, and these the words? 
Marry her to this gentleman. 

Over. It cfiiinot : 

Nor w'ill 1 e’er believe it, 'sdeath ! T will not ; 
That I, that, in all pas;5ages 1 touch'd 
At worldly profit, have not left a print 
Where I have trod for the most curious search 
To ti*'*ce my footsteps, should be gull’d by 
children. 

Baffled and fool’d, and all my hopes and labours 
Defeated, and made void. 

Well. As it ap})ears, 

You are so, my grave uncle. 

Over. Village nurses 

Revenue their wrongs with curses ; I'll not 
wa>te 

A syllable, but thus 1 take the life 
I Which wretched 1 gave to thee. 

I \_At tempts to kill Margaret. 

j Lov. looming forward.] Hold, for yoiw* own 
sake ! 

Though cliarity to your daughter hath quite 
left you, 

Will you do an act, though in your hopes lost 
here, 

C'an leave no hope for peace or rest hereafter? 
Consider ; at the best you are but a man. 

And cannot so create your aims, but that 
They may be cross’d. 

Over. ’ Lord ! thus I spit at thee. 

And at thy counsel ; and again desire thee. 

And as thou art a soldier, if the valour 
Dares shew itself, where multitude and example 
Lead not tlie way, let's quit the house, and 
cliange 

Six words in private. 

Em\ I am ready. 

/y. AU. Stay, sir. 

Contest with one distracted ! 

Well. Y ou’ll grow like him, 

Should you answer his vain challenge. 

Oricr. Are you pale ? 

Borrow his heli), though Hercules call it odds, 
ril stand against both as 1 am, hemm'd in 
thus. — 

Since, like a Libyan lion in the toil. 

My fury cannot reach the coward hunters. 

And only spends itself. I'll quit the place : 

Alone I can do nothing, but I have servants 
And friends to second me ; and if I make not 
This house a heap of ashes (by my wrongs. 

What 1 have spoke 1 will make good!) or 

•leave 
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One tliroat uncut, — ^if it be possible^ ^ 

Hell, add to my af^ctions I ^ 

Mar, Is't not brave sport . ^ 

Greedy, Brave sport ! 1 am sure it has ta'en 
away my stomach ; 

1 do not like the sauce. 

All. Nay, weep not, dearest. 

Though it express vour pity ; what’s decreed 
Above we cannot alter. 

L, All, His threats move me 
No scruple, madam. 

Mar, Was it not a rare trick, 

An it please your worship, to make the deed 
nothing.^ * 

I can do twenty neater, if you please 
To purchase and grow rich ; for 1 will be 
Such a solicitor and steward for you. 

As never worshipful had. 

fTeil, I do believe thee ; 

But first discover the quaint means you used 
To raze out the conveyance ? 

Mar. They are mysteries 
Not to be spoke in public : certain minerals 
Incorporated in the ink and wax. — 

Besides, he gave me nothing, but still fed me 
With hopes and blows; and that was the in- 
ducement 

To this conundrum. If it please your worship 
To call to memory, this mad beast once caused i 
me 

To urge you or to drown or hang yourself ; 
ril do the like to him, if you command me. 

Well. You are a rascal ! he that dares be 
false 

To a master, though un just, will ne’er be true 
To any other. Look not for reward 
Or favour from me ; 1 will shun thy sight 
As I would do a basilisk’s ; thank my pity, 

If thou keep thy ears ; how'e’er, 1 will take or- 
der 

Y our practice shall be silenced. 

Greedy, I’ll commit him, 

If you will have me, sir. I 

WeiL That were to little purpose ; 

His conscience be his prison. ,Not a word. 

But instantly be gone. 

Ord, Take this kick with you. 

Amh, And this. 

Furn, If tliat I had my cleaver here, 

I would divide your knave’s head. 

Mar, 'I'his is the haven 
False servants still arrive at. \_ExU, 

Reenter Overreach, 

L, All, Come again ! 

Lav,' Fear not, I am your guard. 

Well, His looks are ghastly. 

WUldo, Some little time I have spent, un- 
der ><iur favours, 

1b physical studies, and if my judgment err not, 
He^s mad b^ond recovery : but observe him. 
And yourselves. 

, W%, is not the whole world 

Induced in myself.^ to what use then 


Are friends and servidits? Bay there ' were 
' a equadrbn ' . - * 

Of pikes, lined through with shot, when 1 am 
mounted 

Upon my injuries, shall I feiDr to 'Charge them ? 

No : I’ll through the bseitalta, and that routed, 
[FVoumhfnp hte mord shexithed. 
I’ll fall to execution. — Ha ! 1 am feeble : 

Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, 

And takes away the use of ’t ; and my sword. 
Glued to my scabbard with wrong'd orphans* 
tears, 

Will not be drawn. Ha ! what are these ? sure, 
hangmen, fme 

That come to bind my hands, and then to drag 
Before the judgment-seat : now they are new 
shapes, 

And do appear like Fiirito^ with steel whips 
To scourge luy ulcerous soul. Shall I then fall 
Ingloriously, and yield ? no ; spite of Fate 
1 will be forced to hell like to myself. 

Tliough you were legions of accursed spirits, 

Thus would 1 fly among you. [^Rushes forward, 
Wdl. 'I'here’s no help ; 

I Disarm him first, then bind him. 

Greedy. Take a mittimus. 

And carry him to Bedlam. 

Lm\ How lie foams ! 

Well. And bites the earth ! 

WUtdo. Curry him to some dark room. 

There try w'hat art can do for his recovery. 

Mary, O my dear father ! 

[^They force Overreach off. 
All. You must be patient, m^ress. 

Lov. Here is a precedent to teach wicked 
men, 

'Fhat w hen they leave religion, and turn atheists, 
Their own abilities leave them. Pray you take 
comfort, 0 

I will endeavour you shall be his guardians 
In his distractions : and fur your land, master 
Wellborn, 

Be it good or ill in law', I’ll be an umpire 
Between you, and this, the undoubted heir 
Of sir Giles Overreach ; for me, here’s the an- 
chor 

That' 1 must fix on. 

All. What you shall determine. 

My lord, I will allow of. 

Well. 'Tis the language 
That I speak to(»; hut there is something else 
Beside tbe repossession of my land. 

And payment of my debts, that I must practise. 

1 had a repntatian, but 'twas lost 

In my loose course; and until I redeem it 

Some noble wav, 1 am but half made up. 

It is a time of action ; if your lordship 
Will please to confer a company upon me 
In your command, 1 doubt nqtj in my service 
To my king, and country, 1 shall do some- 
thing 

That may make me right again. 

Lev. Your suit is granted^ 

And you loved tor motion. 
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. Well, .NotMoir wi^nts then 

But your allowance [To tite Spectators, 

EKLOOVE. 

But your allonrance — and in that our all 
Is comprehended ; -it being known^ nor we, 
Ner he that wjrote the comedy^ can be free 
Without your rinmiuniission ; whidi if you 
Grant willingly, as a fair favour due 
To the poete, and our labours^ (as you may,) 
For we despair not, gentlemen, of the play: 
We jointly shall profess your grace hath might 
To teach us action, and him how to write. 


WILLIAM BROWNE. 

Born 1590.— 16i5. 

PASTORALS. 

lEjrtrafts/ivm the 4th and "dh Songs, of the Pastorals, Book I.] 

OFfiCRIPTION OP RIOT. 

{From the 4th Song, Book I.) 

Something appear'd, which seem’d, fane off a 
man, 

In stature, habit, gate, proportion : 

But when the eyes their object's masters w'ere. 
And it for stricter censure came more neere. 

By all his properties one well might ghesse. 

Than of a man he sure had n(»thiiig lesse. 

Fur verily sjnce olde Deucalion’s flood 
Earth’ i ‘lime did ne’er produce a viler brood. 
Upon che various earth’s embrodereu gowne 
The/e is a weed, upon whose head growes dowme ; 
Sow. thistle ’tis yclecp’d, whose downy wreath. 

If any one can blow off at a breath, 

VV'e deeme her for a maid : such was his haire. 
Heady to shed at any stirring aire. 

His eares w^ere strucken deafe when he came nic. 
To hear the widow e’s t»r the orphan’s crie. 

His eyes encircled witii a bloody chaine. 

With poaring in the bioud of bodies slaine. 

His mouth exceeding wide, from whence did flie 
VoUies ot execrable blasphemie ; 

Banning the Heavens, and hethatrideth on them, 
Dar’d vengeance to the teeth to fall upon him : 
Like Scythian wolves, or men’"* of wit bereaven. 
Which howle and shoote against the lights of 
Heaven. 

His hands, (if hands they were) like some dead 
corse. 

With dig^ng up his buried ancestors ; 

Making his fathei^s tombe and sacred shrine 
The troi^h wherein the hog-herd fed his swine. 
And as riiat beast hath legs (which shepheards 
feare, 

Ycl^ep’d a bad^r, which our lambs doth teare) 
One long, the other short, that when he runnes 
Upon the plaines, he halts ; but when he wounes 
On craggy rocks, or steepy hills, we see 
» Men o£ Sciru|pa shoote sfainst the Bisrret. 
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None runnes mere swifilr, ncr etaier, than he : 

Such legs the monster had, tme sinew dirunk. 
That in the plaines he reel’d, as being drunk ; 
And halted in the paths to virtue tending ; 

And therefore never durst be that way biding; 
But when he came on carved monuments, 

Spiring colosses, and high raised rents, 

He pass’d them o’er, quick, as the easterne winde 
Sweeps through a meadow ; or a nimble hinde ; 
Or satyre on a lawne ; or skipping roe ; 

Or w^eil-wing’d shaft forth of a Parthian bowe. 
His body made (still in consumptions rife) 

A miserable prison for a life. 

lliot he bight ; whom some curs’d fiend did raise. 
When like a chaos w'ere.the nights and dayes; 
Got and brought up in the Cimmerian clime, 
Where suiine nor moone, nor daies nor nights do 
time : 

As who should say, they scorn’d to show their 
faces 

To such abend, should seeke to spoil the graces. 

THE PROGRESS OF RIOT IN THE PATH OF RE- 
PENTANCE. 

(From the 5eh Song, Book I.) 

As when a maide, taught from her mother’s 
w'ing 

To tune her voyce unto a silver string. 

When she should run, she rests ; rests, when should 
run. 

And ends her lesson, having now begun : 

Now misseth she her stop, then in her song, 

And, doing of her best, still is wrong : 

Begins againe, and yet agaiiie strikes false. 

Then in a chafe forsakes her virginals ; 

And yet within an hour site tries a-new. 

That with her daily paines (art’s chiefest due) 
She gaines that chaimiiig skill ; and can no lesse 
I’ame the fierce walkers of the wilderness, 

’fhan that CEagrian harpist*, for w'hose lay 
Tigers with hunger pimle and left their pray. 

So lliot, when he gan to climbe the hill, 

Here maketh haste, and there long standeth still, 
Now getteth up a step, then falls againe. 

Yet not despairing, all his nerves doth straine 
To clamber up a-new, then slide his feet, 

And downe he comes ; but gives not over vet, 

For (with the maide) he hopes, a time will be 
When merit shall he liiickt with iudustre. 

Now as an angler melanclndy standing. 

Upon a greenehancke yeeldingroome for landing, 
A wTigling yealow' w orme thrust on his hooke. 
Now in the midst he throwes, then in a nooke : 
Here pulls his line, there throws it in againe, 
Mending his croke and baite, but all in vaine. 
He long stands viewing of the curled stream ; 

At last a hungry pike, or well-growne breame. 
Snatch at the wornie, and hasting fast away 
He, knowing it a hsh of stubborne sway, 

* Orpheus, the son of CEagrus and Calliope, , aceording to 
Plato, in Conv. Apalloti. Argonaut. 1. 1. and himself, if the 
Argonautics be hist oX Apotto and Calliope, by soa^ t of other^. 
by othen. 
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Puls up Ills nxl^ but soft ; («s having skill) WliUstbe^ firoim tree totree^ fjwn spray to ^ray^ 

’Wherewith the hooke last holds the hshe's gilL Gets to the wood, and hides him in h» dray : 

Then all his line he freely yei^deth him. Such shift made Kiot, ere he could get-up, 

>Vhilst furiously all up and downe doth swimme And so from bough to bough he woimethe toppe, 
I'h’ insiuired hsh, here on the toppe dotli scud. Though hind'rances, from eter commiBg there 
'i'here underneath the banckes, then in the mud; Were often thrust upon him by- l>e^ire. 

And with his franticke hts so scares the shole. 

That each one takes his liyde or starting hole : 

By this the pike, cleane wearied, underneath address to a lovely ladyw 

A illow lyes, and p;ints (if tislies breathe) ; (Ft-om the Ath Song, Book i.j 

herewitli the angler gently puls him to him, The highest synode of the glorious skye. 

And, leaste liis haste might happen to undoe him, ; ( i heard a wtM'td-nymjdi sing) sent Mercurie 
Layes downe his rod, then takes his line in hand, j '|\> take a survay of the fairest faces, 

And by degrees getting the fish to land, j And to describe to tliem all w^omen’s graces; 

aikes to another poole : at length is winner | Who long time wand’ring in a serious quest, 

Ol such a dish as serves him for his dinner: ! Xoting what parts hy heauty were possest : 

So when the climber lialle the way had got, I At last he saw tliis maide, then thinking fit 

rinsing he stood, and busily gan plot, ■ To end his journey, here. Nil ultra, writ. 

How (since the mount did always steeper tend) i Fida in adoration kiss'd her knee. 

He might with steps secure his journey end. j And thus bespake : Hayle glorious Deitie ! 

At last (as wand ring hoyes to gather nuts) i (If such thou art, and who candeeme you lesse .^) 

A hooked pole he from a hasell cuts; ' IVhetherthouraign'st queene of the iviJdernesse, 

Now throws it here, then there, to take some j Op art that goddesse ('tis unknowne to me) 
^old, I W'hich from the ocean drawes her pettigree : 

But bootlesse and in vaine, the rocky molde ! ()j. one of those, who hy tlie miwssie banckes 
Admits no cranny, where hia hasell hooke j Of drisling Jltdicon, in airie ranckes 

Might promise him a step, till in a nouke • 'fread rounde-layes upon the silver sands, 

Somewhat above his reach he hath es]udc j IFhile shaggy satyres tri[qung oVr the strands, 

A little oake, and hav ing often tride ^ Stand still at gaze, and veeJd their sences thrals 

To catch a bough with standing on his toe, j the sweet cadence of vour madrigals: 

Or leaping up, yet not prevailing so ; : Or the faierv troupe which nimbly plav. 

He rols a storw towards the little tree, ; And bv the springs dauiice out the summer's 

Then gets upon it, fastens warily dav; 

His pde unto a bough, and at his drawing Teaching the little hinfe to build their nests. 

The early rising crow' with clam'rous kawiiig, ^ .\nd iu their singing how to keepen rests ; 
Leaving the greene bough fives about the rocke, Or one of tho.-»e, who watching where a spring 
M' hilst twentie twentie c<mples to him flucke : , o„t of our araiidame Karth hath issuing, 

And now w ithin liis reach the thiniie leaves wave, | \\'ith your attra< tivo musicke wooe the streame 
\\ ith one hand onely then he holds his stave, (As men liy faieries Jed, falne in a drearae) 

And with the other gra^ijiing first the leaves, | q'o follow you, which sweetly trilling wanders 
A iiretty bough he in his fist receives ; jn many iilazes intricate meanders ; 

'J'heii to his girdle making fast the liooke, q'jlJ at the last, to mocke th’ eziamoar’d rill, 

His other hand another bough hath tooke ; ^ Ye hencl your traces up some sliady hill ; 

His first, a third, and that, another gives, j And laugh t«> see the wave no further treade ; 

To bring him tt» tlie ]dace where his route lives. ! Hut in a chafe runne foaming on liis head. 

Then, as a nimble sqirrill from the wood. Being enforc’d a channell new to frame, 

Ranging the hedges for his filherd-food. Leaving the other destitute of name. 

Sits partly on a hougli hishrowiie nuts cracking, jf thou be one of these, or all, or more. 

And from the shellthe sweet white kernell taking. Succour a seely maid, that doth implore 
Till (w ith their croiikes and hags) a sort of hoyes Aide, on a bended heart, unfain'd and meeke, 
(To siiare w ith him) come with so great a noj'se. As true as blushes of a maiden cheeke/' 

That he is forc'd to leave a nut nigh broke, 

And for his life leajie to a neighhour onke ; 

Thence to a beech, thence to a row of aslies; adventure.s op truth. 

Whilst thro’ the quag-mires and red water plashes, (From the tome.) 

'Fbe boyes runne dabliiig thro’ thicke and thin, Is winter's time wdien hardly fed the ilockes, 

One teares his liose, auotlier lireakes ins shin ; And isicles hung dangling on the Fockes ; 

This, tome and tatter'd, hath with much adoe When Hycins hound th© floods in silver chaines. 

Got by thebryers ; and that hath lost his sliooe ; And hoary frosts had candy *d all the plaines ; 
Tli^isdrops his band ; that head-longfals for liaste ; When every barne rung witfi the threshingilailes, 
AnoUier cryes behipde for being last ; And sliepheurds' boyes for cold gan blow their 

'With stick^^-and stones, and many a souziding nailes : 

(Wearied wdth toyle in seeking out some one 
Tlie little loole, with no small sport, they follow. That had a sparke of true deyotion ;) 
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It was my cliance, (cbAiic* onely helpeth neede) 
To find an house ybuilt for holy deede^ 

With goodly urchiteot^ and cloisters wide^ 

With groves and walkes along a river's side ; 
The place itself afforded admiration^ 

And every spray a theme of contemplation. 

But (woe is me) when knocking at the gate, 

J gan intreat an entrance thereat : 

The porter eskt my name : 1 told ; he swell’d, 
And bad me thence; wherewith in griefe repell'd, 
J sought for shelter to a ruin'd house, 

Harb'ring the weasell, and the dust-bred mouse ; 
And others none, except the two-kinde hat. 
Which all the day there melancholy sate ; 

Here snte 1 dowrie with wiride and raine ybeate ; 
(irief fed my minde, and did my body eate. 

Yet Idlenesse I saw (lam'd with the gout) 

IIjmI entrance when poor Truth w'as kept with- 
out. 

There saw I Drunkenesse with dropsies swolne ; 
And pamper’d Lust that many a night had stolne 
Over the ahby-wall when gates were lock'd, 

To be in Venus' wanton bosom rock'd : 

And Gluttony that surfeiting had bin, 

KniKjke at the gate and straiglit-way taken in: 
Sadly I sate, and sighing griev’d to see 
Their happinesse, my infelicitie. 

At last came Envy by, who having spide 
Where I was sadly seated, inward hide. 

And to the convent eagerly slie cryes, 

' Why sit you liere, when with these cares and 
eics 

I lieard and saw' a strumpet dares to say, 

She is the true faire Aletbeia, 

A\iii ^li J ou have boasied long to live among you ? 
Yet suffer not a peevivsli girl to wrong you.' 
'W'ii.h this proA'ok’d, all rose, and in a rout 
Bun to the gate, strove w’ho should first get out, 
Bad me begone, and then (in terms uncivil) 

1 ^id call me counterfait, witch, hag, whore, di veil ; 
'I'lien like a strumpet drove me from their cels, 
M 'th tinckling jians, and Avith the noise of hels. 
And he that lov’ a me, <»r but moan’d my case. 
Had lieapes of fire-hjands banded at his face. 

Thus beat en thence (distrest, forsaken wight) 
Jnforc'd in fields to sleepe, or wake all night; 

A seely sheepe seeing me straying by, 

Forsooke the shrub where once she meant to lie ; 
As if she in her kinde (unhurting elfe) 

Did bid me take such lodging as herselfe: 
Gladly I took the place the shcepe had given, 
Uncano^^'d of any thing but Heaven, 

By this had Chanticlere, the village-cock e. 
Bidden the good-wife for her niaides to knock e : 
And the swart plow^-maii for his breakfast staid, 
That he might till those lands were fallow laid; 
The hills and vallies here and there resound 
With the re-echoes of the deepe-mouth’d hound. 
Each shepheard's daughter withher cleanly peale, 
Was come a field to milke the morning's meale, 
And ere the Suune had clym'd the easterne hils. 
To guild the mutt'ring bournes, and pritty rils. 
Before the lab'ring bee had left the hive. 


And nimble fishes whicIrdlJ rivers dive. 

Began to leape, and catch the drowned flie, 

I r(»se from rest, not infelicitie. 

Seeking the place of Charitie's resort, 

Unware 1 hap'ned on a prince's court ; 

Where meeting Greatnesse, I requir'd reliefe, 
(O happy undelayed) she said in briefe, 

^ To small effect thine oratorie tends, 

How can 1 keepe thee and so many friends ? 

If of my houshold 1 should make thee one. 
Farewell my servant Adulation : 

I know she will not stay when thou art there : 
But seeke some great man's service other- where. 
Darkenessc and light, summer and winter's wea- 
ther 

May be at once, ere you two live together.' 

Thus with a nod she left me cloath'd in woe. 

Thence to the citie once 1 thought to goe, 

But somewhat in my mind this thought had 
throwne, 

^ It was a place wherein I was not knowne.' 

And therefore went unto these homely townes. 
Sweetly environ'd with the dazied downes. 

THE FATE OF ALL THINGS. 

^Ftom thesnm^.) 

And as the veerehath first his jocund spring. 
Wherein the leaves, to birds' sweet carrolling, 
Dance Avith the winde : then sees the summer's 
day 

Perfect the embrion blossome of each spray : 
Next commeth autumne, when the threshed sheafc 
Looseth his graine, and every tree his leafe ; 
Lastly cold winter's rage, with many a storme, 
'riireatsthe proud pines w hich Ida’s toppe adorne. 
And makes the sappe leave succourlesse the 
shoot e, 

Shrinking to comfort his decaying roote. 

Or as a quaint musitiaii being w^on, 

'J'o run a point of sw eet division. 

Gets by degrees unto the highest key ; 

Then, with like order falleth in his play 
Into a deeper tone ; and lastly, throwes 
His period in a diapazon close : 

So every humane tiling terrestriall, 

His utmost lieight attain'd, bends to his fall. 

NIGHT. 

(Frotn the 1st Sons’, Book 11.) 

Now great Hyperion left his golden throne 
That on the dancing weaves in glory shone. 

For whose declining on the western shore 
The orient all hils blacke mantles w ore, 

And thence apace the gentle tw i-light fled. 

That had from hideous caverns ushered 
All-drowsie night ; who in a carre of jet. 

By steeds of iron-gray (which mainely swet 
Moist drops on all the world) drawne through 
the skye, 

The helpes of darknesse waited orderly. 

First, thick e clouds rose from all the liquid 
plaines : 
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Then mists f^iqm fnansliAib greuads wlios0 
veynes r * ' 

Were conduit pipes to mai^ %cliristall spring : 
From standing pooles and fens were following 
Unhealthy fogs : each river, every rill 
Sent up their vapours to attend her will. 

These pitchy curtains drew 'twixt Earth and 
Heaven^ 

And as night's chariot through the aire was 
driven. 

Clamour grew d^mb, unheard was shepheard's 
song, 

And silence girt the woods ; no warbling tongue 
Talk'd to the echo ; satyres broke their dance. 
And all the upper world lay in a trance. 

Onely the curled streams soft chidiiigs kept ; 
And little gales that from the greene leafe swept 
Dry summer's dust, in feareful whisp'rings stir'd. 
As loath to waken any singing bird. 


MORMNG. 

(Fiwn the 2nd Song, Ebjok ID 

The Muse's friend (gray-eyde Aurora) yet 
Held all the meadows in a cooling svrcat, 

The milk-white gossamores not upwards^ snow'd. 
Nor was the shaip and usefull steering goad 
Laid on the strong-neckt oxe ; no gentle hud 
The Sun had dryde ; the cattle chew’d the c*ud 
Low leveld on the grasse ,* no Aye’s quicke sting 
InforcM the stonehorse in a furious ring 
To teare the passive earth, nor lash his taile 
About his buttockes broad ; the slimy siiayle 
Might on the wainscot (by his many mazes 
Winding meanders and selfe-knitting traces) 

Be follow'd, where he stucke, his glittering slime 
Not yet wipt off. It was so earely time 
The carefull smith had in his sooty forge 
Kindled no coale ; nor did his hammers urge 
His neighbour's patience : owles abroad did Aye, 
And day as then might plead his infancy. 

Yet of faire Albion all the westenie swaines 
Were long since up, attending on the plaines 
When Nereus’ daughter with her mirthfull hoast 
Should summon them, on their declining coast. 
But since her stay was long : fur feare the 
Sunne 

Should And them idle, some of them begunne 
To leape and wrastle, others threw' the barre. 
Some from the company removed are 
To meditate the sonus they meant to ]day. 

Or make a new round for next holiday ; 

Some tales of love their love sicke fellowes told : 
Others were seeking stwkes to pitch their fold. 
This, all alone was mending of his pipe : 

That^ for his lasse sought fruits most sw'eet, 
roost ripe. 

Here> (from the rest) a lovely shepheard’s boy 
Sits piping on a hill, as if his joy 
WinjM still endure, or- else that age's frost 
Should he ver^make him thinke w'hat he had lost, 
yonder a shepheardesse knits by tlie springs, 
Her headeeiCU keeping time to what she sings : 


Or tirops fiure^ hands 

Were comforted Mrking.^ , Neere.the sends 
Of some sweet river sits a inumg lad. 

That moanes the losse of what hesofnetiniea had. 
His love by death bereft; when laat.by him . 
An aged swain e takes place, as aeere the brim 
Of's grave as of the river; showing how 
That as those Aoods, which passe along right now. 
Are follow'd stiU by others from their spring. 
And in the sea have all their burying:" 

Right so our times are knowne, our ages found, 
Nothing is permanent within this round :) 

One age is now, another that succeedes, 
Extirping all things which the former breedes ; 
Another followes that, doth new times raise, 
New veers, new months, new weeks, new hours, 
new days. 

Mankinde thus go like rivers from their spring 
And in the earth have all their burying." 

Thus sate the olde man counselling the yong ; 
Whilst, underneath a tree wdiich over-hung 
The silver streame, (as, some delight it tooke 
To trim his thick boughesiii thechrystall brooke) 
At^ere set a jocund crew of youthfull sw^aines 
Wooing their sweetings with dilieious strayncs. 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


Born 1641. 


SONTt. 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover 
IVythee why so pale ? 

Will, when looking well can't move her, 
Looking ill prevail.^ 

IV’ythee wdiy so pale ? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner.^ 
IVythee why so mute.^ 

Will, when speaking well can't win her. 
Saving nothing do't.^ 

Pr'ythee why so mute ? 

Quit, quit for shame ! this will not move, 
This cannot take her ; 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can make her;— 

The devil take her. 


SONG. 

Of thee, kind boy, I aek oo white 

To make up my delight, : , 

No odd hccomir^ gracefb. 

Black eyes, or little know-noCwhats, in faces ; 
Make me but mad enough^ give me g^od store 
Of love, for her I court, , 

1 ask no moref , , . . 

’TIs love in love that me^M the epor|i ^ 



sm JOHN mjcjLtiisKk 






There's neeueh thing as that we beauty call, 

• It is mere Cozenage all ; 

For though Some long ago 
Lik'd certain colours mingl^ so and so. 
That does not tie me now from choosing new. 
If I a fancy take 

To black and blue. 

That fancy doth it beauty make. 

'Tis not the meat, but 'tis the appetite 
Makes eating a delight. 

And if I like one dish 
More than another, that a pheasant is ; 
What in our watches, that in us is found. 
So to the height and nick 
We up be wound. 

No matter by what hand or trick. 


SONO. 

'Tis now, since I sat down before 
That foolish fort, a heart ; 

(Time strangely spent) a year and more. 

And still 1 did my part : 

Made my approaches, from her hand 
Unto her lip did rise, 

And lid already understand 
The language of her eyes. 

Proceeded on with no less art. 

My tongue was engineer ; 

I thought to undermine the heart 
Bv whispering in the ear. 

When this did nothing, I brought down 
'-ireat cannon oaths, and shot 

A thousand thousand to the town. 

And still it yielded not. 

1 then resolv'd to starve the place 
By cutting off all kisses. 

Praising and gazing on her face, 

And all such little blisses. 

To draw her out, and from her strength, 

1 drew all batteries in : 

And brought myself to lie at length 
As if no siege had been. 

When I had done what man could do. 

And thought the place mine own, 

The enemy lay quiet too. 

And smil’d at all was done. 

I sent to know from whence and were. 

These hopes, and this relief.^ 

A spy inform'd, honour was there. 

And did command in chief. 

March, march, ^quoth I) the word straight give. 
Let’s lose no time, but leave her ; 

That giant upon air will live. 

And hold it out for ever. 


To such a place our clmp MadiW 
As will not siege abide; 

1 hate a fool that starves her love 
Only to feed her pride. ^ ' 


A BALLAD UPON A WEDDING. 

I TELL thee, Dick, where 1 have been. 

Where 1 the rarest things have seen : 

Oh things without compare f 
Such sights again cannot be found 
In any place on English ground. 

Be it at wake, or fair. 

At Charing-Cross, hard by the way 
Where we (thou know'st) do sell our hay. 
There is a house with stairs; 

And there did 1 see coming down 
Such folks as are not in our town, 

Vorty at least, in pairs. 

Among'st the rest, one pest'lent fine, 

(His beard no bigger though than thine) 
Walk'd on before the rest : 

Our landlord looks like nothing to him : 

The king (God bless him) 'twou'd undo him; 
Shou'd he go still so drest. 

At Course-a-park, without all doubt. 

He should have first been taken out 

By all the maids i' th' town: 
Though lusty Roger there had been, 

Or little George upon the green, 

Or Vincent of the crown. 

But wot you what? the youth was going 
To make an end of all his wooing; 

The parson for him staid: 

Yet by his leave, for all his haste. 

He did not so much wish all past 

(Perchance) as did the maid. 

The maid — and thereby hangs a tale — — 

For such a maid no Whitson ale 

Could ever yet produce : 

No grape that's kindly ripe, could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as she. 

Nor half so full of juice. 

Her finger was so small, the ring 
Wou'd not stay on which they did bring. 

It w’^as too wide a peck: 

And to say truth (for out it must) 

It look'd like the great collar (just) 

About our young colt’s neck. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat. 

Like little mice stole in and out. 

As if they fear'd the light: 

But oh ! she dances such way ! 

No sun upon an Easter Day, 

* Is half so fine a sight. 
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He wou’d have kiss’d her once or twice. 

But she wou’d not, she was so nice. 

She wou’d not do’t in sight; 

And then she look’d as who shou’d say 
1 will do what I list to day ; 

And you shaU do’t at night. 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on^ 

No daizy makes com pari son^ 

(Who sees them is undone) 

For streaks of red were mingled there. 

Such as are on a Katherine pear, 

The side that's next the sun. 

Her lips were red, and one was thin 
Compar’d to that was next her chin. 

Some bee had stung it newdy. 
But (Dick) her eyes so guard her face, 

1 durst no more upon them gaze, 

Than on the sun in July. 

Her mouth so small when she does speak, 
Thoud'st swear her teeth her irords did break, 
That they might passage get. 
But she so handled still the matter. 

They came as good as ours, or better. 

And are not spent a whit. 

Passion o*me ! how I run on ! 

There’s that that wou'd he thought upon, 

1 tro’-v ; besides the bride. 

The hus’ness of the kitchen’s great. 

For it is fit that men should eat ; 

Nor was it there deny'd. 

Just in the nick the rock knock’d thrice. 

And all the waiters in a trice 

His summons did obey. 

Each serving-man with dish in hand, 

March’d b<ildly up. like our train’d band. 
Presented and away. 

IVTien all the meat was on the table. 

What man of knife, or teeth, was able 
To stay to be entreated : 

And this the very reason was, 

Before the parson c<»iiid say grace. 

The company was seated. 

Now hats fly off, and youths carouse ; 

Healths first go round, and then the house, 

The bride’s came thick and thick ; 
And when ’twas nam’d another’s health. 
Perhaps he made it her's by stealth. 

And who could help it, Dick ? 

O th' sudden up they rise and dance ; 

Then sit ag«iiii^ and sigh and glance ; 

Then dance again and kiss. 

Thus several ways the time did pass, 

Whilst ersy woman wish’d her place, 

^ And ev’ry man wish’d his. 

* * * • 
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BONNETS. 

I KNOW that all beneath the Moon decays. 

And what by mortals in this world is brought 
In time’s great periods shall return to nought ; 
That fairest states have fatal nights and days. 

I know that all the Muses' heavenly lays. 

With toil of sprite, which are so dearly bought. 
As idle sounds, of few, or none are sought ; 
That there is nothing lighter than vain praise. 

know frail beauty’s like the purple flow'r. 

To which one morn oft birth and death affords ; 
Tliat love a jarring is of mind’s accords, 

^Vhere sense - and will bring under reason's 
power : 

Know* what I list, this all cannot me move, 

But that, alas ! 1 botii must write and love. 

Sleep, silence' child, sweet father of soft rest, 
Prince whose api>roach peace to all mortals 
brings. 

Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings. 

Sole comforter of minds which are oppress’d ; 
Lo, by thy charming rod, all breathing things 
Lie slumh’ring, willi forgetfulness possess’d, 
And yet o’er me to spread thy drowsy wings 
Thou spar'st, alas ! who cannot be thy guest. 
Since 1 am thine, O come, hut with that face 
To inward light, which thou art wont to show', 
IVith feigned solace ease a true felt woe ; 

Or if, deaf gtul, thoii do deny that grace. 

Come as thou wilt, and what thou wjlt hequeatli, 
I long to kiss the image of my death. 

All hurningthoughts, now let me take some rest. 
And your tumultuous broils awhile appease ; 

Is't not enough, stars, fortune, love molest 
iSfe all at once, hut ye must too displease ? 

Let hope (though false) yet lodge within rny 
breast. 

My high attempt (though dangerous) yet praise : 
M"hat though I trace not right Heaven’s steepy 
w’ayf*, 

It doth'suffice my fall doth make me blest. 

I do not doat on days, 1 fear not death, 

So that my life be good, I wish't not long ; 

Let me reriown'd li ve from the wcn'ldly throng. 
And when Heaven lists, recal this borrow'd 
breath. 

Men but like vi.sions are, time all doth claim^ 
He lives who dies to w'in a lasting name. 

If crost with all mishaps be my poor life. 

If one short day 1 never spent in mirth. 

If my sp’rit with itself holds lasting strife. 

If sorrows death ih but new sorrows birth ; 

If this vain world be but a monroful stage. 
Where slave-born man plays to the laughing stars. 
If youth be toss’d withlbve^ iHtk we&ness age. 
If knowledge serves to hold our thoughts in wars,. 
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If time can close tlie hundred mouths of Fame, 
And make what's lon^ since past, like that s to be, 
1 f virtue only be an idle name, 

If being born 1 was but born to die; 

Why seek I to prolong these loathsome days ? 
The fairest rose in shortest time decays. 


Slide soft, fair Forth, and make a crystal plain. 
Cut your white locks, and on your foamy face 
I<et not a wrinkle be, when you embrace 
The boat that Earth's perfections doth contain. 
Winds wonder, and through wond'ring hold your 
pace ; 

Or if that ye your hearts cannot restrain 
From sending sighs, feeling a lover’s case. 

Sigh, and in her fair hair yourselves enchain. 

Or take these sighs which absence makes arise 
From my ojipressed breast, and fill the sails, I 
Or some sweet breath new brought from paradise : 
The floods do smile, love o’er the winds prevails, I 
And yet huge waves arise ; the cause is this. 

The ocean strives with Forth the boat to kiss. 


Thust not, sweet soul, those curled waves of gold 
With gentle tides that on your temples flow, 

Xor temples spread with flakes of virgin snow. 
Nor snow of cheeks with Tyrian grain enroll’d ; ! 
'frust not those shining lights wiiich wrought ’ 
iny w'oe, 

When first I did their azure rays behold. 

Nor voice, whose sounds more strange effects do 

Than of the Thracian harper have been told : 
Look to this dying lily, fading rose, 

Dari, hyacinth, of late whose blushing beams 
Made all the neighbouring herbs and grass re- 
joice. 

And think how little is ’twixt life’s extremes ; 
The cruel tyrant that did kill those flow’rs 
Shall once, ah me ! not spare that spring of yours. 

A GOOD that never satisfies tlie mind, 

A beaut) fading like the April show’rs, 

A sweet with floods of gall that runs combin’d, 

A pleasure passing ere in thought made ours, 

A honour that more fickle is than w'ind, 

A glory at opinion’s frown that lowers, 

A treasury which bankrupt time devours, 

A knowl^ge than grave ignorance more blind, 
A vain delight our equals to command, 

A style of greatness, in effect a dream, 

A swelling thought of holding sea and land, 

A servile lot, deck d with a pompous name : 

Are the strange ends we toil for here below , 

Till wisest death make us our errors know. 


Look as the flow’r, which ling’ringly doth fade. 
The morning’s darling late, the summer’s queen, 
Spoil'd of that juice which kept it fresh and 
green. 


As high as it did raise, bows low the head : 

Just so the pleasures of my life being dead, 

Or in their contraries but only seen, 

With swifter speed declines than erst it spread. 
And, blasted, scarce now shows what it hath been 
Therefore, as doth the pilgrim, whom the night 
Hastes darkly to imprison on his way. 

Think on thy home, my soul, and think aright 
Of what’s yet left thee of life’s wasting day : 
’i’hy sun posts westward, passed is thy morn, 
And twice it* is not given thee to be born. 


The weary mariner so far not flies 
An howlirig tempest, harbour to attain ; 

Nor shepherd hastes, when frays of wolves arise. 
So fast to fold, to save his bleating train. 

As I (wing’d with contempt and just disdain^ 
Now' fly the world, and wliat it most doth prize. 
And sanctuary seek, free to remain 
From w'ounds of abject times, and envy’s eyes: 
'Fo me tliis world did once seem sweet and fair. 
While sense'slight mind’s perspective kept blind; 
Now' like imagin’d landscape in the air. 

And weeping rainbows, her best joys 1 find : 

Or if aught liere is had that praise should have. 
It is an obscure life and silent grave. 


Why, worldlings, do ye trust frail honour's 
dreams. 

And lean to gilded glories which decay ; 

AVhy do ye toil to registrate your names 
On icy pillars, which soon melt aw'ay ? 

True honour is not here, that place it claims 
Where black-brow’d night dotli not exile the day. 
Nor no far-shining lamp dives in the sea, 

But an eternal Sun spreads lasting beams ; 
There it attendeth you, w'here spotless bands 
Of sp’rits stand gazing on their sovereign bliss. 
Where years not hold it in their cank’ring hands. 
But who once noble, ever noble is. 

Look home, lest he your w'eakeii’d wit make 
thrall, 

AVhu Eden’s foolish gard’ner erst made fall. 


As are tliose apples, pleasant to the eye. 

But full of smoke within, which use to grow 
Near that strange lake where God pour’d from 
the. sky 

Huge sliQw’rs of flames, worse flames to over- 
throw : 

Such are their works that w ith a glaring show 
Of humble holiness in virtue’s dye 
Would cfdiuir mischief, w hile within they glow 
M^ith coals of sin, though none the smoke descry. 
Had is that angel that erst fell froftti Heaven ; 
But not so bad as he, nor in worse case, 

W^ho hides a trait’rous mind with smiling face. 
And with a dove’s white feathers clothes a raven. 
Each sin some colour hath it to adorn. 
Hypocrisy Almighty God doth ecorn« 
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Thrice happy he who by some shady grove^ 

Far from the clamorous worlds doth live his own^ 
Though solitary, who is not alone, 

But doth converse with that eternal love. 

O how' more sweet is birds’ harmonious moan. 
Or the hoarse sobbings of the widow'd dove. 
Than those smooth whisp’rings near a prince’s 
throne. 

Which good make doubtful, do the evil approve! 
O ! how more sw eet is zephyrs’ wholesome breath, 
And sighs embalm’d, which new-born do w’rs un- 
fold. 

Than that applause vain honour doth bequeath ! 
How sweet are streams to poison drank in gold ! 
The world is full of hoiTours, troubles, slights : 
'Woods’ harmless shades have only true delights. 

Sweet bird, that sing’st away the early hours 
Of winters past, or coming, void of care, 

W ell pleased w ith delights which present are, 
Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smeiliiig 
dow’rs : 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leavy bow ’rs 
Thou thy Creator s goodness dost declare, 

And wdiat dear gifts on thee he did not spare, 

A stain to human sense in sin tiiat low’rs. 

'What soul can be s(» sick, which by thy songs 
(Attir’d in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget Earth’s turmoils, spites, and 
wrongs. 

And lift a reverend eye and thought to Heaven ? 
Sweet, artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, yes, and to angels’ lays. 

Let us each day inure ourselves to die, 

Jf this, and not our fears, be truly death, 

Above the circles both ot“ ho]»e and faith 
"^Fith fair immortal pinions to fly ; 

If this be death, our best ]>iirt to untie 
(By ruining the jail) from lust and wrath. 

And every drowsy languor here beneath. 

To be made deniz’d citizen of sky ; 

To have more knowledge than ail books contain 
All pleasures even surmounting wl^lliIlg pow’r, 
'I’lie feiiowsJiip of God's iiniiionul train. 

And tbcse that time nor lorce shall e’er devour: 

If this be death, what joy, what golden care 
Of life, can with death’s ugliness ccunpare? 

IVIojiE oft than onco Death wlij<i)er’(i in mine ear, 
Gra\e what thou liear’st in diamond and gold; 

I am that monarch whom all monarcbs fear. 

Who have in dust their fur-stretch’d pride up- 
roil’d. 

All, all is mine bencat^i Moon’s silver sphere ; 

And nought, save virtue, can my power withiiold ; 
This, not believ’d, experience true thee told, 

By danger late w^hen I to thee came near. 

As bugbear then my visage 1 did show , 

That of my horrourstliou right use might’st make. 
And a more sacred path of living take ; 

Now still walk armed for my ruthless blow ; 

I'rust Mattering life no more, redeem time past. 

And live each day, as if it were thy 


THE W<«1J>. 

This world a hunting is. 

The prey, poor man ; the Nimrod fierce, is 
Death ; 

His speedy greyhounds are. 

Lust, Sickness, Envy, Care ; 

Strife that ne’er falls amiss. 

With all those ills which haunt us while we 
breathe. 

Now, if by chance we fly 
Of these the eager chace. 

Old age with stealing pace 

Casts on his nets, and there we panting die. 


SPRING. 

New' doth the Sun appear, 

The mountains’ snows decay, 

Crown’d with frail flower’s forth comes the in- 
fant year ; 

My soul, time posts away. 

And th(»u, yet in that frost 
Which flow’r and fruit hath lost. 

As if all here immortal were, dost stay : 

For shame ! thy powers awake, 

Look to that Heaven which never night makes 
black. 

And there at that immortal Sun’s bright rays, 
Deck thee with flow’rs, which fear not rage of 
days. 


Life a right shadow is ; 

For if it long appear, 

Then is it spent, and death’s long night draws 
near ; 

Shadows are moving, light. 

And is there ought so moving as is this ? 

When it is most in sight, 

It ssteals away, and none knows how or w'here. 
So near our cradles to our coffins are. 


A TRANSLATION OF SIR JOHN SCOT S VERSES, 
Beginning, Quml vitae nectahor iter t 

Wji4t course of life should wretched mortals 
take } 

In books hard questions large contention make. 
Care dwells in houses, labour in the field ; 
Tumultuous Meas affrighting dangers yield. 

In foreign lands thou never canst be blest: 

If rich, thou art in fear ,* if poor, distress’d. 

In wedlock frequent discontentments swell ; 
Unmarried persons as in deserts dwell. 

How many tnmbles are with children born! 
y et he that wants them counts himself forlorn. 
Young men are wanton, and of wisdom void; 
Grey hairs are cold, unfit to be employ’d. 

Who would not one of these two offers try, - 
Not to be born ; or, being born, to die ? 
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MUSICK'S DUEL*. 

Now westward Sol had spent the richest beams 
Of noon's high glory, when hard by the streams 
Of Tiber, on the scene of a green plat. 

Under protect i<»n of an oak ; there sat 
A sweet lute's master: in whose gentle airs 
He lost the day's heat, and his own hot cares. 

Close in the covert of the leaves there stood 
A nightingale, come from theneighhouringwood; 
('Die sweet inhabitant of each glad tree, 

Tf..‘ir muse, their Syren, harmless Syren she) 
7'here stood she listning and did entertain 
The music's soft report; and mould the same 
In h:'r own murmurs, that what ever mood 
His curious finders lent, her voice made good. 
The man perceiv’d his riv’al, and her art. 
Dispos’d to give the light-foot lady sport. 

Awakes his lute, and 'gainst the fight to come 
Informs it, in a sweet preludium 
Of closer strains, and ere the war begin, 

/le Jig! tly 'skirmishes on every string 
Charg'd with a dying touch ; and straightway she 
^■arves out her dainty voice as readily, 

Into a thousand sweet distinguish'd tones. 

And reckons up in soft divisions 
ljuick volumes of wild notes : to let him know 
Ry that shrill taste she I’ould do something too. | 
Ili.s Aiinble hands' instinct then taught each 
ctriiig * 

A cap’riiig cheerfulness , and made them sing 
To their own dance ; now negligently rash 
He throws his arm and with a long drawn dash 
UhMids all together, then distinctly trips 
From this to that, then quick returning skips 
And snatches this again, and pauses there. 

She measures every measure, every where 
Meets art with art ; sometimes, as if in doubt. 

Not perfect yet, and fearing to be out. 

Trails he. plain ditty in one long spun note. 
Through the sleek passage of her open throat: 

A clear uii wrinkled song ; then doth she point it 
With tender accents, and severely joint it 
By short diminutives, that being rear’d 
In controverting warbles evenly shar’d, 

With her sweet self she wrangles ; he amaz’d 
That from so small a channel should be rais'd 
The torrent of a voice, whose melody 
Could melt into such sweet variety. 

Strains higher yet, that tickled with rare art 
The tailing strings (each breathing in his part) 
Most kindly do fall out, the grumbling base 
In surly groans disdains the treble's grace ; 

The high-perch'd treble cbirps at this, and chides. 
Until his finger (moderator) hides 
And closes the sweet quarrel, rousing all 
Hoarse, shrill at once ; as when the trumpets call 

« From Str«diu 
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Hot Mars to th' harvest of death's fields and woo 
Men's hearts into their hands ; this lesson too 
She gives him back, her supple breast thrills out 
Sharp airs, and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying sweetness, hovers o'er her skill. 

And folds in wav'd notes w'ith a trembling bill. 
The pliant series of her slippery song ; 

Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
Of short thick sobs, whose thund'ring volleys float. 
And roul themselves over her lubric throat 
In panting murmurs, still'd out of her breast. 
That ever-bubling spring, the sugar'd nest 
Of her delicious soul, that there does lie 
Bathing in streams of liquid melody ; 

Music's best seed-plot; when iii ripen'd airs 
I A golden-headed harvest fairly rears 
! His honey-dropping to] is, plough'd by her breath 
Which there reciprocally lahoureth. 

In that sweet soil it seems a holy quire 
Founded to tli* name of great Apollo’s lyre ; 
Whose silver-roof rings with the sprightly notes 
Of sweet-lijip’d angel-imps, that swill their throats 
In cream of morning Helicon, and then 
Preferr soft anthems to the ears of men. 

To woo them from their beds, still murmuring 
'I'hut men can sleep while they their matteng 
sing : 

(AIo»t divine service) whose so early lay 
Prevents the eye-lids of the blushing day. 

There jnight you hear her kindle her soft voice. 
In the close murmur of a sparkling noise ; 

And lay the ground- w ork of her hopeful song. 

Still keeping in the forward stream, so long 
Till a sw'eet whirlwind (striving to get out) 
Heaves her soft bosom, wanders round about. 

And makes a pretty earthquake in her breast. 

Till the fledg’d faotes at length forsake their 
nest ; 

Fluttering in w’anton shoals, and to the sky, 
H'ing'd w ith their own w ild ecchoes, pratling fly. 
She opes the floodgate, and lets loose a tide 
Of streaming sweetness, w'hich in state doth ride 
On the wav'd hack of every sw^elling strain. 

Rising and falling in a pompous train ; 

And w'hile she thus discharges a shrill peal 
Of flashing airs, she qualifies their zeal 
With the cool epode of a graver note. 

Thus high, thus low, as if her silver throat 
Would reach the brazen voice of war’s hoarse 
bird ; 

Her little soul is ravish'd ; and so pour'd 
Into loose ecstacies, that she is plac'd 
Above her self, music's enthusiast. 

Shame now and anger mix'd a double stain 
In the musician's face ; Yet once again 
f Mistress) I come ; now reach a strain, my lute. 
Above her mock, or he for ever mute. 

Or tune a song of victory to me. 

Or to thyself sing thine own ohsequy ;” 

So said, his hands sprightly as fire he flings. 

And with a quavering coyness tastes the strings ; 
The sweet-lip'd sisters musically frighted. 

Singing their fears, are fearfully delighted : 
TremUing as when Apollo's golden hairs* 
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Are fann’d and frizzled in tlie wanton airs 
Of his own breath, which married to his lyre 
Doth tune the spheres and make Heaven's self 
look higher ; 

From this to that, from that to this he flies. 
Feels music’s pulse in all her arteries. 

Caught in a net which there Apollo spreads. 

His fingers struggle with the vocal threads. 
Following those little rills, he sinks into 
A sea of Helicon ; his hand does go 
Those parts of sweetness which w'ith nectar 
drop, 

Softer than that which pants in Hebe’s cup : 

The humourous strings expound his learned 
touch 

By various glosses ; now' they seem to grutch, 
And murmur in a buzzing din, then gingle 
In shrilUtongu’d accents, striving to be single ; 
Every smooth turn, every delicious stroke. 

Gives life to some new grace: thus doth h’ 
invoke 

Sweetness by all her names ; thus, bravely 
thus, 

^rfiught with a fury so harmonious) 

The lute's light yeiiius now does proudly rise. 
Heav’d «m the surjt:e> of swolu rapsodies, 

Whose floiiri-h (inete(>r-like) doth curl the air 
W'ith flasli of liigh-honi fancies, here and there 
Dancing in lofty measures, and anon 
Creeps on the <oft touch of a tender tone, 
Whose trembling nmrjnurs melting in wide 
airs. 

Runs to and fro, complaining his sweet cares; 
Because tliorse j>recious mysteries that dwell 
In music's ravi&li’d souJ he dare not tell, 

But whisper to the w(»rld : thus do they vary, 
Each string his note, as if they meant to carry 
Their master’s blest soul (snatcht out at liis 
ears 

By a strong ecstacy) througli all the spheres 
Of music’s heaven ; and seat it there on high 
In th* empyreuni c»f pure harmony. 

At length, (after so long, so loud a strife 
Of all the strings, still breathing the best 
life 

Of blest variety attending on 
His fingers’ fairest revolution. 

In many a sweet rise, many as sweet a fall) 

A full-moiith’d diapason swallows all. 

This done, he lists what she would say to this. 
And she, although her breath’s late exercise 
Had dealt too roughly with her tender 
throat. 

Yet summons all her ^eet powers for a note; 
Alas ! in vain ! for while (sweet soul) she 
tries 

To measure all those wild diversities. 

Of chatt’riog strings, by the sm^ size of one 
Poor simple voice, rais’d in a natural tone ; 

She fails, and failing grieves, and grieving 
dies; 

She dies, and leaves her life the victor’s prize, 
Falling upon his lute ; O fit to have, 

(That Jiv^d so sweetly) dead, so sweet a grave ! 
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A DIALOGUE, BETWEEN ARAPUILL AND CA8TARA. 

AraphilL 

Dost not thou, Castara, read 
Am’rous volumes in my eves? 

Doth not every motion plead 
l^'liat I’de shew, and yet disguise? 

Sences act each other’s part. 

Eyes, as tongues, reveale the heart. 

Castara, 

1 saw love as lightning breake ^ 

From thy eyes, and was content 
^)ft to heare thy silence speak. 

Silent love is eloquent. 

So the sence of learning heares 
The dumhe inusicke of the spheares. 

AraphilL 

Then there’s mercy in your kinde, 

Listiiing to an unfain’d love. 

Or strives he to tame the wind. 

Who would your compassion move ? 

No y’are pittious as y*re faire. 

Heaven relents, o’ercome by prayer. 

Cat^tnra, 

But loose man too ])rodigall 
Js in tlie expellee of vowes ; 

And thinks to him kingdornes fall 
When the heart of vu)maii bowes; 

Frailty to your {irmes may yeeld ; 

Who resists you win.^ the field. 

Arajihifl, 

Triumph not to see me hleede, 

Let the bore chafed from his den. 

On the wounds of mankinde feede. 

Your softe sexe should pitty men. 

Malice well may practise art. 

Love hath a transparent heart. 

Castara, 

Yet is love all one deceit, 

A warme frost, a frozen fire. 

She within her selfe is great. 

Who is slave to no desire. 

Let youth act, and age advise, 

And then Love may finde his eyes. 

AraphilL 

Hymen’s torch yeelds a dim light. 

When ambition joynes our hands, 

A proud day, but mournefull night. 

She sustaines, who marries lands. 

W ealth slaves man ; but for their ore, 

Th' Indians had beene free, though poore. 
Caetara, 

And yet wealth the fuell k 
Which maintaines the nuptial! fire. 

And in honour there's a bliaae, . 

Th* are immortall who ae^e. 

But truth sayea no jeyes ar^ aweete. 

But where hearts united meete. 
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AraphUL 

Roses breathe not such a sent, . 
To perfume the neighh'ring groves ; 
As when you aflirme content. 

In no spheare of glory moves. 

Glory narrow soules combines: 
Noble hearts Love onely joynes. 


THE DESCRIPTION OF CASTAR.t. 

Like the violet which alone 
JVospers in some happy shade : 

My Castara lives unknnwne. 

To no looser eye betray'd, 

For shee's to her selfe untrue, 

Who delights i* tli’ publicke view. 

Such is her beauty, as no arts 
Have enricht with borrowed grace. 

Her high birth no pride imparts, 

For she bluslies in her place. 

Folly boasts a glorious blood. 

She is noblest being good. 

Cautious she knew never yet 
W’hat a w.tnton courtsliip meant ; 

Not speaks loud to boast her wit, 
ill Jier sileme ebujuent. 

Of her self survey she takes, 

Bur ’cvveene men no difference i jakes. 

She obeyes with speedy will 
Her grave parents’ w'ise commands. 

And so innocent, that ill, 

She nor acts, nor understands. 

AVomen’s feet runne still astray, 

If once to ill they know the w'ay. 

She sailes by that rocke, the court, 
M'here 'ft honour splits her mast: 

And retir’dnesse tliinks the port, 

W’here her fame may anchor cast. 

Vertue safely cannot sit, 

"Where vice is enthron’d for wit. 

She holds that daye’s pleasure best. 
Where sinne waits not on delight, 
Without maske, or ball, or feast. 
Sweetly spends a winter’s night. 

O’re that darknesse, whence is thrust^ 
Prayer and sleepe, oft governs lust. 

She her throne makes reason climbe. 
While wild passions captive lie. 

And each article of time. 

Her pure thoughts to Heaven file: 

All her vow^ religious be, 

All her love she vowes to me. 


SONO. 

TO ALTHEA, FROM PRISOW. 

When Love, with unconfined wings, 
Hovers within my gates. 

And my divine Althea brings 
'Fo whisper at the grates ; 

When 1 lie tangled in her hair. 

And fetter’d to her eye, — 

The birds, that w^anton in the air. 

Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 
AVith no allaying ’Fhaines, 
j Our careless heads with roses hound, 

: Our hearts with loyal flames ; 

I M’^heii thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free, — 

* Fishes, that tipple in the deep, 

I Know no such liberty. 

M’hen, like committed linnets, I 
j AVith shriller throat shall sing 
j I'he sweetness, mercy, majesty, 

1 And glories of my king; 

* AA^hen 1 shall voice aloud how good 
! He is, how great should be, — 

I Enlarged winds, that curl the flood, 

I Know no such liberty. 

) Stone Myalls do not a prison make, 
j Nor iron bars a cage ; 

, Minds innocent and quiet take 
I 'I'hat fur an hermitage. 

! If I liave freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free, — 

Angels alone, that soar above. 

Enjoy such liberty. 


ROBERT HERRICK. 

Born 1591 . — Died 16 — . 

THE CHEAT OF CUPID, OR THE UNGENTLE GUEST. 

One silent night, of late, 

When ev’ry creature rested, 

Came one unto my gate, 

And, knocking, me molested. 

AVho’s that, said I, beats there, 

And troubles thus the sleepy.^ 

Cast off, said he, all fear. 

And let not locks thus keep ye ; 

For I a boy am, who 

By moonless nights have swerved. 

And all with show'rs wet through. 

And e’en with cold half starved. 
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I pitiful arosej 
And soon a taper lighted^ 

And did myself disclose 
Unto the" lad benighted : 

I saw he had a bow. 

And wings too which did shiver; 

And, looking down below 
I spy"d he had a quiver. 

I to my chimney’s shine 
Brought him, as Love professes. 

And chaff’d his hands with mine. 

And dried his dropping tresses. 

But when he felt him warm’d ; 

Let’s try this bow of our’s, 

And string, if they be harm’d, 

Said he, with these late show'rs. 

Forthwith his bow he bent. 

And w'edded string and arrow. 

And struck me, that it went 

Quite through my heart and marrow. 

Then, laughing loud, he flew 
Away, and thus said, flying, 

Adieu, mine host, adieu ! 

I’ll leave thy heart a-dying. 


TO THE VIRGINS, TO 3IAKE MUCH OF TIME. 

Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a flying ; 

And this same flow’r, that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heav’n, the sun. 

The higher he’s a getting; 

The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

That age is best whiidi is the first, 

When youth and blood are warmer ; 

But being spent, the worse ; and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time; 

And while ye may, go marry: 

For, having lost hut once your prime, 

You may for ever tarry. 


TO ANTHEA, WHO MAY COMMAND HIM ANY THING. 

Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy proteatant to be ; 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free. 

As in the whole world thou cans’t find. 

That heart I’ll give to thee. 


I Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 
I To honor thy decree ; 

; Or bid it languish quite away, 
j And ’t shall do so for thee. 

{ Bid me to weep, and I Avill weep, 
j Awhile I have eyes to see ; 
i And having none, yet 1 will keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despair, and I’ll despair, 
Under that cypress tree; 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en death, to die for thee. 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart. 
The very eyes of me ; 

And hast command of every part, 

To live and die for thee. 

TO DAFFODILS. 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
; You haste away so soon ; 

As yet the early-rising sun 
Has nut attain'd his noon : 

Slav, stay, 

Until the hast'ning day 
Has run 

But to the even-song ; 

And, having pray’d tt»gether, we 
AVill go witfi you along! 

We have short time to stay, as you ; 
We have as short a spring. 

As quick a growth to meet decay, 

.As you, or aiiv thing: 

I We die. 

j As your hours do; and dry 
Away 

Like to the summer's rain, 

Or as the pearls of morning dew 
Ne'er to he found again. 

TO BLOSSOMS. 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 

; VVhy do ye fall so fast } 

; Your date is not so past, 

I But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush, and gently smile. 

And go at last. 

What, were ye horn to ho 
An hour or half’s delight. 

And so to bid good night ? 

’Twas pity nature brouglit ye forth 
Merely to shew your worth. 

And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave ; 
And after they have sliown their pride^ 
Like you, awhile ; they glide 
Into the grave. 
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the chronicle^ a ballad. 

Margarita first possess'd^ 

Jf I remember well my breast, 

Margarita first of all ; 

But when a while the wanton maid 
"With my restless heart had play’d, 
Martha took the fiyin^ ball. 

Martha soon did it resign 
’J'o the beauteous Catharine : 

Beauteous Catharine jjave place 
('rb<»ugh loth and aii^ry she to part 
M'ith the posses-^ioii of iny heart) 

To Eliza’s ctuMjuerinjj face. 

Eliza till this hour reii>:n, 

Had she not e\il counsels ta’en : 
Fiindaniontal laws slie broke, 

And still new favourites she chose, 

'fill up in arms my passions rose, 

A id cast away her yoke. 

Mary then, and gentle Anne, 

Both to re’j^ii at once be^an ; 

Alternately tJiev sv\ay’d, 

And sometim<:is Alary was the fair. 

And sometimes Anne the crow’ii did wear. 
And on etimes both 1 obey’d. 

Ano’^her Alary then arose. 

And did riporous laws impose ; 

A mighty tyrant she! 

J.«>ng, alas ! should 1 hav^e been 
I. nder that iron-sceptred queen 
Had nut iUbecca set me free. 

When fair Rebecca set me free, 

’ J'was thru a golden time with me : 

But soon those pleasures fied ; 

For the gracious princess dy’d 
J 11 her youth and beauty’s pride. 

And Judith reigned in her stead. 

One month, throe days, and half-an-hour, 
Judith held the sov’reign powT. 
W'ondrous beautiful lier face. 

But so weak and small her wit 
'i'hat she to govern was unfit. 

And so Susanna took her place. 

But when Isabella came 
Arm'd with a resistless flame ; 

And th’ artillery of her eye 
Whilst she proudly march'd all out. 
Greater conquests to fin'd out. 

She beat out Susan by the bye. 


But in her place I then obey’d 
Black-ey’d Bess, her viceroy maid, 

To whom ensu’d a vacancy. 

Thousand worst passions then possess’d 
The interregnum of my breast. 

Bless me from such an anarchy 1 

Gentle Henrietta then. 

And a third Mary, next began : 

Then Joan, and Jane, and Audria; 

And then a pretty Thomasiue, 

And then another Catharine, 

And then a long et cesUra, 

But 1 should now to you relate 
The strength and riches of their state. 
The powder, patches, and the pins. 

The ribands, jewels, and the rings, 

The lace, the paint, and warlike things, 
That make up all their tiiugaziues: 

If I should tell the politic arts 
To take and keep men’s hearts, 

I’he letters, embassies, and spies. 

The frowns, and smiles, and flatteries. 
The ijuarrels, tears, and perjuries. 
Numberless, nameless mysteries! 

And all the little lime-twigs laid 
By Alach’avel the waiting-maid ; 

1 mure voluminous should grow 
(Chiefly if I like tJiern should tell. 

All change of weathers that befel) 

Thau HoUingshed or Stow'. 

But 1 will briefer with them be. 

Since few of them were long wdth me. 

An higher and a nobler strain 
Aly present empere.>>s does claim, 
Ileleoiiora ! first o’ the name. 

Whom God grant long to reign. 


ON THE PRAISE OP POETRY. 

'Tis not a pyramid of marble stone, 

’riiough high as our ambition ; 

’Tis not a tomb cut out in brass, which can 
Give life to th’ ashes of a man, 
j But verses only ; they shall fresh appear, 

! hilbt there are men to read or hear, 
j When time shall make the lasting brass decay 
And eat the pyramid away, ^ 

Turning that monument wherein men trust 
Iheir names, to what it keeps, poor dust; 

1 hen shall t he epitaph remain, and be 
New graven in eternity. 

Poets by death are conquerr'd, but the wit 
Of poets triumph over it. 

What cannot verse ? When Thracian Orpheus 
took ^ 

His lyre, and gently on it strook, 

Ihe learned stones came dancing all along. 

And kept time to the charming song. 
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With artificial pace t!ie warlike pine. 

The elm and his wife the ivy twine. 

With all the better trees which erst had stood 
Unmov'd, forsook their native wood. 

The laurel to the poet's hand did bow, 

Cravin^^ the honour of liis brow ; 

And ev Vy loving arm embrac’d, and made 
ITith their officious leaves a shade. 

The beasts, too, strove his auditors to be. 
Forgetting their old tyranny. 

The fearful hart next to the lion came. 

And wolf was shepherd to the lamb. 
Nightingales, harmless Syrens of the air. 

And Muses of the jdace, were there ; 

Who, when t heir little windpipes they had found 
Unequal to so strange a sound, 

O’ercome by art and grief, they did expire. 

And fell upon the conqu’ring lyre. 

Happy, O happy tliey ! whose tomb miglit be, 
Mausolus ! envied by thee ! 


THE COMPLAINT. 

In a deep vision’s intellectual scene. 

Beneath a bow’r for sorrow made, 

Th’ uncomfort. able shade 

Of the black ewe’s unlucky peen, 

Mix’d with the mourning willow’s careful gray. 
Where rev’rcnd C'am cut out his famous way, ' 
The melancholy (Viwley lay ; 

And, lo ! a muse appear’d to his clos’d sight, 
(The Musea oft’ in lands of vision play) 

Body’d, array’d, and seen by an internal light : 
A golden harp with silver strings <5he bore, 

A w'ondrous hieroglyphic robe she wore. 

In which all colours* and all figures uere. 

That Nature or that Fancy can create, 

That Art can never imitate. 

And with loose pride it wanton’d in the air, 

III such a dress, in such a well-cloth’d dream. 
She us’d of old, near fair Ismenus’ stream 
Pindar, her Theban favourite, to meet; 

A crown was on her head, and wings were on her 
feet. 

She touch’d liini with her harp and rais'd him 
from the ground; 

The shaken strings melodiously resound. 

Art lliou return’d at last,” said she. 

To this forsaken place and me ? 

Thou Prodigal ! wlio didst &o loosely waste. 

Of all thy youthful years the good estate ; 

Art thou return’d here to repent too late ? 

And gather husks of learning up at lH>t, 

Now the rich harvest-time of life is past, 

And Winter marches on so fast r 

But when 1 meant t’ adopt thee for niy son. 

And did as learn’d a portion assign 
As ever any of the mighty Nine 
Had to their Nearest children done ; 

When I res^v’d t’ exalt thy anointed name. 
Among the Ipritiial lords of peaceful fame ; 
Thou dhangeling! thou, bewitch’d with noise and 
chew. 


I W'ouldst into courts and cities.ftom me go; 
Wouldst see the world abroad, and have a share 
I In all the follies and the tiiimtUs there ; 
j Thou would’st, forsooth ! he something in a state, 
; And hus’ness thou w'ouldst find, and would’st 

• create ; 

Business! the frivolous pretiMice 
Of human lusts, to shake otf innocence ; 
Business ! the grave impertinence ; 

! Business ! the thing wiiich I of all things hate; 
Business ! the contradiction of thy fate. 

Go, Renegado ! cast up thy account. 

And see to what amount 

Thy foolish crains by quitting me : 

The sale of knowledge, fame, and liberty. 

The fruits of thy nnlearn'd apostasy. 

Thou thought'st, if once the public storm were 
]iast, 

' All thy remaining life should sunshine be; 

• Behold the public storm is spent at last. 

The Sovereign is toss’d at sea no more, 

And thou, with all the noble compan}', 

Art got at last to shore : 

But whilst tliy fellow-voyagersS" I see, 

All march'd up to possess the jiroinis’d land, 
Thou still alone, alas ! dost gaping stand, 

Upon the naked beach, upon tlie barren sand. 

As a fair morning of the blessed spring. 

After a tedious stormy night, 

; Such w as the glorious entry of our King ; 

' Enriching moir>tiire dropp’d on every thing: 

} Plenty he sow’d below, and cast about him light. 

I But then, alas ! to thee alone, 

• One of Old Gideon's miracles was shewn, 

I For ev’ry tree and ev’ry hand around, 

! With )»early dew' w’a> crown'd, 

I And upon all the quicken’d ground 
'J'he fruitful seed of heav’n did brooding lie. 

And nothing ()ut the Muse’s fleece w'as dry. 

It did all other threats surpass, 

; When God to his own people said, 

(The men whom thro’ long wand’rings he had 
led) 

That he would give them ev’n a heav’n of brass ; 
They look’d up lo,that heav’n in vain, 

That bounteous heav’n ! which God did not re- 
strain 

Upon the most unjust to shine and rain. 

The Rachel, for w hicb twdee seven years, and 
more, 

'I’hou didst with faith and labour serve. 

And didst (if faith and labour can) deserve, 

Tho’ she contracted was to thee, 

Ciiv’n to another, thou didst see, 

Giv’n to another, who had store 
Of fairer and of richer wives before. 

And nut a Leah left, thy recompense to be. 

Go on, twice sev’n years more, thy fortune try. 
Twice sev'n years more God in his bounty may 
Give thee to fling away 
Into the Court’s deceitful lottery; 
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But liw Bk^ 'tie that thoti^ 

With*the dull work of thy unwieldy ploug-h 
Shouidgt in a hard and barren season thrive, 
Shouldst even able be to live ; 

Thou ! to whose share so little bread did fall 
In the miraculous year, when manna rain’d on 
all.” 

Thus spake the Muse, and spake it with a smile. 
That seem’d at once to pity and revile : 

And to her thus, raising his thoughtful head. 

The melancholy (.’owJey said : ^ 

Ah ! wanton Foe ! dost thou upbraid i 

The ills which thou thyself hast made? 

When in the cradle innocent I lay, 

Thou, wicked Spirit ! stolest me away. 

And my abused soul didst hear 

Into thy new-found worlds, I know not where. 

Thy golden Indies in tlie air ; 

And ever since I strive in vain 
Mv ravish’d freedom to regain ; 

Still I rebel, still thou dost reign ; 

Lo, still in verse, against thee I complain. 

There is a sort of stubborn weeds. 

Which, if the earth but once it ever breeds, 

Xo wholesome herb can near them thrive, 

No useful plant can keep alive : 

The foolish sports 1 did on tho" hc'stoAv 
]\Iake all my art and labour fruitless now ; 
Where once such fairies dance, no grass doth 
ever grow. 

When my new mind had no infusion known, 
Thou gav’st so deep a tincture of thine own, 
Thai, e/er since I vainly try 
To w'ash away th' inherent dye : 

Long work,perliaps, n..iy spoil Ihy colours quite, 
But iiever will reduce the native white. 

’Fo all the ports of honour and of gain, 

I often steer my course in vain ,* 

Thy gale comes cross, and drivers me back again, 
rbou slacken'st all iny nerves of industry, 

Bv making them so oft to he 

The tinkling string' of thy loose minstrelsy. 

Whoever this world’s happiness w’ould see. 

Must at entirely cast off thee. 

As they w'ho onlv heav'n desire 
Do from the world retire. 

This was my error, this my gross mistake. 
Myself a demi- votary to make. 

Thus with Sapphira and her husband’s fate, 

i A fault which I, like them, am taught too late) 
i'or all that I gave up, 1 nothing gain. 

And perish for the part which I retain. 

Teach me not then, O thou fallacious Muse ! 
The court and better king t’ accuse ; 

The heav’n under which I live is fair. 

The fertile soil will a full harvest hear : 

Thine, thine is all the barrenness, if thou 
Mak’st me sit still and sing when I should plough. 
When 1 blit think how many a tedious year 
Our patient Sovereign did attend 
His long misfoi^unes' fatal end ; 
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How cheerfully, and how exempt from fear. 

On the Great Sovereign's will he did depend, 

I ought to he acciirs'd if I refuse 
To wait on his, O thou fallacious Muse ! ^ 

Kings have long hands, they say, and tho' I be 
So distant, thev may reach at length to me. 
How'ever, of all princes thou 
Shouldst not reproach rewards for being small 
or slow; „ . 

Thou I who rewardest but with pop lar Dreatii, 
And that, too, after death ! 


TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

PfiTLosopHV ! the great and only heir 
Of all that human knowledge which has been 
Uiiforfeited by man’s rebellious sin, 

Though full of years he do appear, 

{Philosophy 1 I say, and call it he. 

For whatsoe’er the painter’s fancy be, 

It a male virtue seems to me) 

Has still been kept in nonage till of late. 

Nor manag’d or erijoy^’d his vast estate. 

Three or four thousand years, one would have 
thought, . , , , 

To ripeness and perfection might have brought 
A science so w'ell bred and nurs d. 

And of such hopeful parts, too, at the first ; 

Rut, oh ! the guardians and the tutors then, 
(Some negligent, and some ambitious men) 
Would ne’er consent to set him free. 

Or his own nat’ral pow'rs to let him see. 

Lest that should put an end to their authority. 

That his own hus’ness he might quite forget, 
Thev amus'd him with the sports of wanton 
'Wit ; ^ ; 

With the deserts of poetry they fed him. 

Instead of solid meats t’ increase his force ; 
Instead of vig’rous exercise they led him 
Into the pleasant labyrinths of ever-fresh dis- 
course ; 

Instead of carrying him to see 

The riches which do hoarded for him he 

In Nature’s endless treasury. 

They chose his eye, to entertain 
His curious, but not cov’tous, eye) 

Vith painted scenes and pageants of the brain. 
Some few exalted sp’ritsthis latter age hasshewn. 
That labour’d to assert the liberty 
From guardians who were now usurpers grown) 
)f this old minor still, captiv’d Philosophy; 

But ’twas rebellion call'd, to light 
For such a long-oppressed right. 

Bacon, at last, a mighty lUan ! arose, 
irhom a wise King and Nature chose 
Lord chancellor of both their laws. 

And boldly undertook the injur'd pupil s cause. 

Authority, which did a body bpast, ^ 
Though 'twas hut air condens’d, and stalk d about 
Like some old giant's more gigantic ghost. 

To terrify the learned rout 

With the plain magic of true reason a light. 
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He chas'd out of our sight. 

Nor suffer'd living men to be misled 
By the vain s«hadows of the dead : 

To graves, from M'hence it rose, the conquer'd 
phantom tied. 

He broke that monstrous god which stood. 

In midst of th* orchard, and the wholo-did claim, 
Wiiich with a useless scythe of wood. 

And something else not worth a name, 

^oth vast for shew, yet neither fit 
Or to defend or to beget, 

Ridiculous and senseless terrors !) made 
Children and superstitious men afraid. 

The orchard’s open now, and free ; 

Bacon has broke that scarecrow deity : 

Come, enter all that 'will. 

Behold the ripen'd fruit, come, gather now your 
fill! 

Yet still, niothinks, we fain w'ould be 
Catching at the forbidden tree ; 

IVe would he like the Deity ; 

Il’^hen truth and falsehood, good and evil, we 
AVithout the senses' aid within ourselves would 
see ; 

For 'tis God only who can find 
All nature in his mind. 

From words, which are but pictures of the 
thought, 

(Though we our thoughts from them perversely 
drew) 

To things, the mind's right object, he it brought; 
Like foolish birds to painted grapes we flew. 

He sought and gather'd for our use the true ; 
And when on heaps the chosen bunches lay, 

He press’d them wdsely the mechanic way. 

Till all their juice did in one vessel join/ 
Ferment into a nourishment divine. 

The thirsty soul’s refreshing wine. 

Who to the life an exact piece would make. 
Must not from (dher’s work a copy take ; 

No, not from Rubens or Vaiidyck ; i 

Much less content himself to make it like I 

Th’ ideas and the images wliich lie I 

I n his ow n fancy or his memory : I 

No, he before liis sight must place ! 

The natural and living face ; | 

I he real object must command | 

Each judgment of his eye and motion of his hand, j 

From these, and all long errors of tlie way, i 
In which our w and'ring predecessors went. 

And, like th' old Hebrew s, many years did stray ! 
In deserts, but of small extent, ' j 

Bacon ! like Moses, led us forth at last ; 

The barren wilderness he pass'd, 

Did on the very border stand 
Of the bless'd Promis'd land. 

And from the mountain's top of his exalted wdt. 
Saw it himself, and shew'd us it. 

But life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds, and ^onquer too ; 

Nor can so short a line sufficient be 
To faifaumi the vast deeps of Nature's sea : 


The work he did we ought t' admire. 

And were unjust if we should more require 
From his few' years, divided 'twixt th* excess 
Of low affliction and high happiness : 

For wlio on things remote can iix his sight. 
That's always in a triumph or a fight ! 

From you, great champions ! we expect to get 
I'hese spacious countries but discover'd yet ; 
Countries where yet, instead of Nature, we 
Her image and her idols worship'd see : 

'fhese large and wealthy regions to subdue, 
Tho' Learning has whole armies at command. 
Quarter’d about in every land, 

A better troop she ne'er together drew. 
Metliiiiks, like Gideon's little band, 

God with dcMgn has pick'd out you, 

'fo do tliesc noble w'onders by a few. 

M’hen the w hole host he saw. They are, said he ; 
Too niaiiy to o’erctime for me : 

And now he flioi>ses out his men. 

Much in the way that he did then ; 

Not those many, whom he found 
Idly extended on the ground 
I'o drink, with their dejected head, 

1 'riie stream, jn^t so as by their mouths it fled ; 
Nn ; hut those few who took the waters up, 

And made of their laborious hands the cup. 

Thus you prepar’d, and in the glorious fight 
Their wondrous pattern too, you take : 

Their old and empty ]>itchers first they brake. 
And with their hands then lifted up the light. 

Id ! sound too the trumpets here ! 

Already your victorious lights appear ; 

New scenes of heav’n already we espy. 

And crowdis of golden w'orlds on high, 

IVhioh from the spacious plains of earth and sea 
Could never yet discover'd be 
By sailor's or C haldean’s watchful eye. 

Nature's great works no distance can obscure. 
No smallness her near objects can secure: 

Ye 'avc taught the curious sight to press 
Into the privates! recess 
Of her imperceptible littleness : 

Ye 'ave learti’d to read her smallest hand. 

And w ell begun her deepest sense to understand. 


Miscliief and true dishonour fall on those 
\\'lif> would to laughter or to scorn expose 
So virtuous and so noble a design. 

So human for its use, for knowledge so divine. 
The things which these proud men despise, and 
call 

Impertinent, and vain, and small, 

Those smallest things of natpre let me know, . 
Rather than nil their greatest actions do. 
Whoever would deposed Truth advance 
Into the throne usurp’d from it. 

Must feel at first the blows of ignorance. 

And the sharj> points of envious Wit. 

So when, by various turns of the celesti^ daaee. 
In many thousand years 
A star, so long unknown, appears. 
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Thougfh heaven itself more beauteous by it grow^ 
It troublee and alarms the world below^ 

Does to tJie wise a star, to foola a meteor, shew. 

With courage and success you the hold work 
begin ; 

Your cradle has not idle been : 

None e'er but Hercules and you could be 
At live years* age worthy a history : 

And ne'er did Fortune better yet 
Th' historian to tire story fit. 

As you from all old errors free 
And purge the body of Philosophy, 

So from nil modern follies be 
Has vindicated eloquence and wit : 

His candid style like a clean stream does slide. 
And his bright fancy all the way 
Does, like the sunshine, in it play ; 

It does like Thames, the best of rivers, glide. 
Where the god does not rudely overturn. 

But gently pour, the crystal urn, 

And with judicious hands does the whole current 
guide. 

It has all the beauties Nature can impart, 

And all the comely dress, without the paint, of 
Art. 

THE EPICURE. 

[F/'oni the AnacrronttvJie.'} 

tJndbrneath this myrtle shade. 

On flow'ry beds supinely laid, 

With od'roiis oils my head o’erflowing, 

And around it roses growing, 

What should I do but drink away 
The heat and troubles of the day r 
In this more than kingly state, 

Lov« himself shall on me wait. 

Fill to me. Love ! nay, fill it up ; 

And, mingled, cast into the cup 
^Vit and mirth, and noble fires, 

V'^ifirorous health, and gay desires. 

The wheel of life no less will stay 
In a smooth than rii.cged w'ay : 

Since it equally doth flee. 

Let the motion pleasant be. 

Why do ve precious ointments show’r. 

Nobler wines why do we pour ? 

Beauteous flow'rs why do we spread. 

Upon the monuments of the dead ? 

Nothing they but dust can shew. 

Or bones that hasten to be so. 

Crown me with roses whilst 1 live, 

Now your wines and ointments give ; 

After death, 1 nothing crave. 

Let me alive my pleasures have. 

All are Stoicks in the grave. 

THE GRASSHOPPER. 

CJ»Mn Anacreonticke.] 

Happy insect ! what can be 
ItpKappiness compar'd to thee ? 

Fed with nourishment divine. 

The dewy morning's gentle wine ! 
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Nature waits upon thee still. 

And thy verdant cup does fill; 

'Tis fill'd w'herever thou dost tread, 

Nature's selT s thy (ran^miede. 

Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing. 

Happier than the happiest king ! 

All the fields which thou dost see. 

All the plants, belong to thee ; 

All that summer-hours produce. 

Fertile made with early juice: 

Man for thee does sow and plough ; 

Farmer he, and landlord thou ! 

Thou dost innocently joy. 

Nor does thy luxury destroy. 

The shepherd gladlv heareth thee. 

More harmonious than he. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear 
Prophet of the ripen’d year ! 

I'hee Phoebus loves, and does inspire ; 

Phoebus is himself thy sire. 

'i'o thee, of all things upon earth. 

Life is uo longer than thy mirth. 

Happy Insect ! happy thou 
Dost neither age nor winter know ; 

But w hen thou*st drunk, and danc'd, and sung 
'I'hy fill, the flow'ry leaves among, 

(Voluptuous, and wnse w'ithal. 

Epicurean animal!) 

Sated w ith thy summer feast. 

Thou retir’bt to endless rest. 


THE INFERNAl- REGIONS. 

[From the DavideceJ 

Beneath the silent chambers of the earth, 
M'here the Sun's fruitful beams give metals 
I birth, 

j Where he the growth of fatal gold does see, 

{ (b)ld, which, above, more influence has than he ; 

’ Beneath the dens where unfledged tempests lie, 

! And infant winds tlieir tender voices try ; 

• Beneath the mighty ocean's wealthy caves, 

1 Beneath th' eternal fountain of all waves,-^ 
Where their vast court the mother-waters keep. 
And, undisturb'd by moons, in silence sleep ; 

• There is a place, (deep, wond'rous deep, below,) 
Which genuine Night, and Horror does o'erflow ; 
No bound controuls th' unwearied space ; but 

Hell, 

Endless, — as those dire pains that in it dwell. 
Here no dear glimpse of the sun's lovely face 
Strikes thro* the solid darkness of the place ; 

No dawning morn does her kind reds display ; 
One slight, weak beam would, here, be thought 
the day : 

No gentle stars, with their fair gems of light, 
Offend the tyrannous and unquestion’d Night ; 
Here Lucifer, the mighty captive, reigns. 

Proud 'midst his woes, and tyrant in his chains ; 
Once general of a gilded host of sprites, 

Like Hesper, leading forth the spai^ed Nights; 
But down, like lighTuing, which him struck, he 
came ; 

And roar'd at his first plunge into the flame : 
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Myrinds of sp'rits fell, wounded, round him, 
there ; 

With dro])}Mii:n^ lights thick shone the singed air ; 
Since when., the dismal sohice of their woe 
Has only been, weak mankind to undo; 
Themselves, at first, against themselves, they 
’excite, 

(Their dearest conquest, and most proud delight) 
And if those mines of secret treason fail, 

M'ith open force man’s virtue they assail ; 
Unable to corrupt, seek to destroy, 

And, wdiere their poisons miss, the sword em- 
ploy. 


HEAVEN. 

[Frwn the Davidt ' ie .^ 

Above the subtle foldings of the sky ; 

Above the well-set orbs’ soft harmony ; 

Above those petty lamps that gild the night ; 
There is a place overflown with hallow’d light ; 
Where heav’n, a« if it left itself behind, 

Is stretcli*d-out far, nor itsown bounds can find : 
Here peaceful flames swell up tlie sacred place. 
Nor can the glory contain itself in th’ endless 
space ; 

For, there, no twilight of the sun’.s dull rjiy 
Glimmers upon the pure and natii e day ; 

No pale-fac’d moon, does, in stol’n beams, ap- 
pear, 

Or, with dim tajier, scatters darkness there : 

On a smooth *««j»here, the restlc'^s seasons slide; 
No circling moti<»n doth swift time divide: 
Nothing U there to come, and indhiug past. 

But an eternal Now does always last : 

There sits The Almighty, First of All, and 
End, 

Whom nothing, hut Himself, can comprehend ; 
Who, with His AVord, commanded all t(» be, 
And all obey'd Him, for That Word was he. 


SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT. 


Bom 1605 . — Died 1668. 


SONG. 

The lark now leaves his wat'ry nest. 

And climbing, shakes his dewy wings ; 

He takes this window for the east ; 

And to implore your light, he sings, 

Awake, awake, the mom will never rise, 

Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 

The merchant bows unto .the seaman's star. 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes ; 
But still the lover wonders what they are. 

Who look for day before his mistress wakes. 
Awake, awake, break through your vails of 
lawn ! 

Then draw ywar curtains, and begin the dawn. 


seKtf* 

The Soldier going to the Field* 

Preserve thy sighs, unthrifty girl ! 

To purify the air ; 

T^ tears to thread instead of pearl. 

On bracelets of thy hair. 

The trumpet makes the echo hoarse. 

And wakes the louder drum ; 

Expence of grief gains no remorse. 

When sorrow should be dumb. 

For I must go where lazy pence, 

M'ill hide her drowsy head ; 

And, for the sport of kings, increase 
The number of the dead. 

But first I’ll cliide thy cruel theft: 

Uan 1 in war delight. 

Who being of my heart bereft. 

Can have no heart to fight ? 

Thou know’st the •sacred laws of old. 
Ordain’d a thief should pay. 

To quit liim of his theft, sevenfold 
What he had stol’n away. 

Tliy payment ^hall but double be ; 

O then u itli speed resign 
My own seduced lieart to me, 
Accoinj>any’d with tliine. 


SIR JOHN DENHAM. 


Born 1615.— DiW 1C6S. 


cooper's hill. 

Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnassu.s, nor did taste the stream 
Of Helicon ; we therefore may suppose 
Those made not poets, but the poets those. 

'And as courts make not kings, hut kings the 
court, 

So where the bfii|5eB and their train resort 
Parnassus stands; if 1 can he to thee 
A poet, thou Parnasims art to me. 

Nor wonder if (agfivi^tag’d in my flight. 

By taking wing from thy auspicious height) 
'Fhro' untrac'd ways and airy paths I fly. 

More boundless in my fancy ttian my eye ; 

My eye, which swift as thought contracts the 
space 

That lies between, and first salutes the place 
Cruwrn'd with that sacred pile, sd vast, so high, 
'I’hat whether ’tis a part of earth or sky 
Uncertain seems, and may be thought a proud 
Aspiring mountain, or descending cloud ; 

Paul’s, the late theme of such a Muse*, whose 
flight 
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Hag bravely reach'd and gear'd above thy ; 

Now shalt thou gtand, tho’ sword, or time, or hre. 
Or zeal, more fierce than they, thy fall conspire. 
Secure, whilst thee the best of poets sings. 
Preserv'd from ruin by the best of kings. 

Under his proud survey the City lies, 

And like a mist beneath a hill doth rise, 

'Whose state and wealth, the bus'iiess and the 
crowd. 

Seems at this distance but a darker cloud. 

And is, to him who rightly things esteems. 

No other in effect than what it seems; 

Where with like haste, tho’ several ways, they 
run. 

Some to undo^ and some to he undone ; 

'While luxury and wealth, like w'ar and peace. 
Are each the other’s ruin and increase; 

As rivers lost in seas, some secret vein 
Thence reconveys, there to be lost again. 

Oh ! happiness of sweet retir’d content ! 

'fo be at once secure and innocent. 

AVindsor the next (where Mars with Venus 
dwells. 

Beauty with strength) above the valley swells 
Into my eve, and doth itself present 
AVith such an easy and unforo’d ascent, 

^rhat no stupendous precipice denies 
Access, no horror turns away our eyes ; 

But such arise as doth at once invite 
A pleasure and a rev’rence from the sight : 

Thy mighty master’s emblem, in whose face 
Sat meekness, heighten’d with majestic grace ; 
Such seems thy gentle heiglit, made only proud 
To be the basis of that pomimus load. 

Than *ihlch a nobler w eight no mountain bears. 
But Atlas only, which supports the spheres. 

A Vhea Nature’s hand this ground did thus ad- 
vance, 

'Twas guided by a wiser pow'r than Chance; 
Mark’d out for such an use, sis if 't were meant 
T' invite the builder, and his choice prevent. 

Nor can we call it choice, when what we choose 
Folly or blindness only could refuse. 

A crown of such majestic tow'ers doth grace 
The gods* great mother, when lier heavenly race 
Do hoina^ 'i to her ; yet she cannot boast. 

Among that num’rous and celestial host. 

More heroes than can Windsor, pqir doth Fame’s 
Immortal book record more lld^lb^j|limes. 

Not to look back so far, to np^^this isle 
Ow'es the first glory of sc bayaypile. 

AVhether to Caesar, Albanact/cr Brute, 

The British Arthur, or the Danish C’nute ; 

(Tho’ this of old no less contest did move 
Than when for Homer’s birth seven cities strove ;) 
(Like him in birth, thou should’ st be like in 
fame, 

As thine his fate, if mine had been his fiame :} 
But whosoe'er it waaf, Nature design'd 
First a brave place, and then as brave, a mind. 
Not to recount those sev'ral kings to whom 
It gave a cradle, or to whom a tomb ; 

But thee, great Edward ! and thy greater son*, 

« Edward 111. and the Slaclt Prince. 


f The Lilies which his father wore he won,) 

And thy Bellona*, who the consort came 
Not only to thy bed but to tby fame. 

She to thy triumph led one captive kingf. 

And brought that son which did the second 
bringt ; 

Then didst thou found that Order (whether love 
Or victory thy royal thoughts did move :) 

Each was a noble cause, and nothing less 
’riiaii the design has been the great success, 
AV^hich foreign kings and emperors esteem 
’riie second honour to their diadem. 

Had tliy great Destiny but given thee skill 
I'o know’, as w ell as pow’r to act her will, 

'riiat from those kings who then lliy captives 
were. 

In after-times should spring a royal pair, 

VVho should possess all that thy mighty pow'r. 
Or thy desires more mighty, did devour ; 

'I’o w’hom their better fate reserves wbate'er 
The victor hopes for, or the vanquish’d fear : 
That blood which thou and thy great grandsire 
shed. 

And all that since these sister nations bled. 

Had been unspilt, had happy Edward known 
riiat all the blood he s]dlt had been his ow'd. 
W’heii he that patron cliose to w^hom are join’d 
S(ddier ajid m&rtyr, and his arms confin’d 
Within the azure circles, he did seem 
But to foretel and prophesy of him. 

Who to his realms that azure round hath join'd, 
IVhich Nature for their bound at first design’d ; 
That bound which to the world’s extremest 
ends ; 

Endless itself, its liquid arms extends. 

Nor doth he need those emblems w hich we paint. 
But is himself the soldier and the saint. 

Here should my wonder dwell, and here my 
praise, 

But my fix’d thoughts mywand'ring eye betrays. 
Viewing a neigh b'ring liilJ, whose top of late 
A chapel rrowm’d, till in the common fate 
Th’ adjoining abbey fell. (May no such storm 
Fall on our times, where ruin must reform !) 

Tell me, my Muse ! wdiat monstrous dire offence, 
AVh<nt crime, could any L-liristiaii king incense 
To such a rage } M’as’t luxur)' or lust ? 

AVas he so temperate, so chaste, so just ? 

AVere these their crimes ! they were his own 
much more; 

But w ealth is crime enough to him that’s poor, 
AVho having spent the treasures of his crowm. 
Condemns their luxury to feed his own ; 

And yet this act, to varnish o’er tlie shame 
Of sacrilege, must bear Devotion’s name. 

No crime so bold but would be understood 
A real, or at least, a seeming good. 

AVho fears not to d<||ill yet fears the name. 

And, free from conscience, is a slave to fame. 
Thus he the church at once protects and spoils ; 
But princes’ swords are sharper than their 
styles : 

♦ Queen Philippa. 

t The hinge of Prance and Scotland. 
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And thns to th’ past he makes amends, Strong without rap^e, without o'erfiowing full ; 
Their charity destroys, their faith defends. Heav*n her Eridanus no more shall boast, 

Then did KeJigion in a lazy cell, Whose fame is thine, like lesser current, 's lost: 

In empty airy contemplations dwell. Thy nobler streams sliall visit Jove's abodes, 

And like the block unmoved lay ; but ours. To shine among the stars, and bathe the gods. 

As much too active, like the stork devours. Here Nature, whether more intent to please 

Is there no template region can be known Us for herself with strange varieties. 

Betwixt their Frigid and our Torrid zone ? f For things of wonder give no less delight - 

Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, i o the wise Maker's than beholder's sight ; 

But to be restless in a worse extreme ? Tho' these delights from sev'ral causes move. 

And for that lethargy was there no cure For so our children, thus our friends, we love ;) 

But to be cast into a calenture ? Wisely she knew the harmony of things, 

Can knowledge have no bound, but must ad- As uell as tliat of sounds, from discord springs. 

vance Siicli was the discord which did first disperse 

So far, to make us wish for ignorance. Form, order, beauty, thro' the universe ; 

And rather in the dark to grope our way, M'^hile dryness moisture, coldness heat resists. 

Than, led by a false guide, to err by day ? All that we have, and that we are, subsists ; 

M^ho sees these dismal heaps but would demand While the steep liorrid roughness of the wood 
What barbarous invader sack'd the land ? I Strives with the gentle calmness of the flood. 

But when he hears no Goth, no Turk, did bring | Such huge extremes w^hen Nature doth unite. 
This desolation, but a Christian king ,* j H'onder from thence results, from thence delight. 

When nothing but the name of zeal appears The stream is so transparent, pure, and clear, 
'Twixt our best actions and the worst of theirs; That had the self-enamour'd* youth gaz’d here. 

What does he think our sacrilege would spare. So fatally deceiv’d he had not been. 

When such th* effects of our devotions are ? j While he tlie bottom, not his face, had seen. 
Parting from thence 'twixt anger, shame, and But his proud liead the airy mountain hides 
fear. Among the clouds ; his shoulders and his sides 

Those for what’s past, and this for what's too A shady mantle clothes ; his curled brows 

jiear, Frowm on the gentle i^tream, which calmly flows, 

My eye descending from the Hill, surveys IVhile winds and storms his lofty forehofui beat ; 

Where Thames among the wanton vallies strays. The common fate bf all that's high of great. 
Thames ! the most lov'd of all the Ocean's sons Low at his foot a spacious plain is plac’d, 

By his old sire, to his embraces runs, I Between the mountain and the stream embrac'd, 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, ! IVhich shade and shelter from the Hill derives, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity ; I While the kind river wealth and beauty gives, 

Tho* with those streams he no resemblance hold ’ And in the mixture of all these appears 
Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold : j Variety, wdiich all the rest endears. 

His genuine and less guilty wealth t’ explore, | This scene had some bold Greek or British bard 
Search not his bottom, Imt survey his shore, j Beheld of old, wliat stories had we heard 
O'er which he kindly fl}) reads his spacious wing, ( Of Fairies, Satyrs, and the Nymphs their dames. 
And hatches plenty for th’ ensuing spring ; ! Their feasts, their revels, and their am'rous 

Nor then destroys it with too fond a stay, • flames ! 

Like mothers which their infants overlay ; | 'Tis still the same, altho' their airy shape 

Nor with a sudden and impetuous wave, j All but a quick poetic sight escape. 

Like profuse kings, resumes the w'ealth he gave, j Ther&Fauims and Sylvaiius keep their courts, 
Ko unexpected inundations spoil And thither all the horned host resorts 

The mower’s hopes, nor muck the ploughman's To graze the ranker mead ; that noble herd 
toil ; On whose sublime and shady fronts is rear’d 

But godlike'his unweary'd bounty flows ; ^ Nature's great master-piece, to show how soon 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does. I Great things are made, iuit sooner are undone. 

Nor are his blessings to his banks confin'd, j Here have I seen tMs king, when great affairs 

But free and common as the sea or wind ; Gave leave to slacken and unbend his Ciires, 

When he, to boast or to disperse his stores. Attended to the chase by all the flow’r 

Full of the tributes of his grateful shores. Of youth, whose hopes a nobler prey devour ; 

Visits the world, and m his flying tow’rs Pleasure with praise and danger they would buy, 

Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours ; And wish a foe that would not only fly. 

Finds wealth where ’tis, bestows it where it The stag now conscious of his fatal growth, 
wants, . *? . indulgent to bis fear and sloth. 

Cities in deaerts, woods in cities plants. To some dark covert his retreat had made, 

8o that to us no thing, no place is strange, Where nor man’s eye, nor heaven’s, should in- 

While his fair bosom is the world's exchange. vade 

O could 1 flosr like thee 1 and make thy stream His soft repose ; when th’ unexpected sound 
My ^eat eiample, as it is my theme ; Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound* 

Tho^ deep clear, tho' gentle yet not dull . m NuciMo*. 
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Rous'd with the aoist^ he gcaroe believes his 
ear, . . < 

Willing to think th* illusions ef his fear 
Had giv'n this false alarm, but straight his 
view 

Confirms that more than ail he fears is true. 
Betray’d in all his strengths^ the wood beset. 

All instruments, all arts of ruin met, 

He calls to mind his strength, and then his 
speed, 

His winged heels, and then his armed head ; 
With these t* avoid, with that his fate to meet. 
But fear prevails, and bids him trust his feet. 

So fast he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Has lost the chasers, and his ear the cry ; 
Exulting, till he finds, their nobler sense 
Their disproportion’d speed doth recompence ; 
’rhen curses his conspiring feet, wliose scent 
Betrays that safety which their swiftness lent : 
Then tries his friends ; among the baser herd. 
Where he so lately was obey’d and fear’d. 

His safety seeks: the herd, unkindly wise. 

Or chases him from thence, or from him files. 
Like a declining statesman, left forlorn 
Fo liis friends’ pity, and pursuers’ scorn, 

With shame remembers while himself was one 
O^' the same herd, himself the same had done. 
T!iet)ce to the coverts and the conscious groves, 
The scenes of his past triumphs and his loves, 
Sadly surveying wdiere he rang’d ahnie, 
i^rince of the soil, and all the ln?rd his own, 

And like a bold knight-errant did proclaim 
f ombat to all, and bore away the dame, 

And taught the woods to echo to the stream 
His dre tdial challenge and his clashing beam ; 

Yet faintly now declines the fatal strife, 

So muidi his love was dearer than his life. 

Now ev’ry leaf, and ev’ry moving breath 
Pre^ents a foe, and ev’ry foe a death. 

M'earv’d, forggken, and pursu’d, at last 
All safety in despair of sjifety plac’d. 

Courage he thence resumes, resolv’d to bear 
All their assaults, since ’tis in vain to fear. 

And now, too late, he washes for the fight 
Tliat strength he wasted in ignoble flight: ^ 

But when Ij-^ sees the eager chase renew’d, 
Himself by dogs, the clogs by men pursu'd. 

He straight revokes his bold resolve, and more 
Repents his courage than his fear before ; 

Finds that uncertain ways unrest are, 

And doubt a greater mischief ^^an despair. 

Then to the stream, when neither friends, nor ! 

force, I 

Nor speed; nor art, avail, he shapes his course ; I 
Thinks no( their rage so clesp'rateto essay 
An element more merciless than they. 

But fearless they pursue, nor can the flood 
Quench their dire thirst: alas! tliey thirst for 
blood. 

So 'twards a ship the oar-finn’d gallies ply. 

Which wanting sea to ride, or wind to fly. 

Stands but to fall reveng’d on those that dare 
'i’bmpt the last fury ef extreme despair. 

So fares the stag; among th* enraged hounds 


Repels their force, and wounds returns for 
wounds : 

And as a hero, whom his baser foes 
In troops surround, now these asciis, now those, 
Tho’ prodigal of life, disdains to die 
By common hands ; but if he can descrv 
Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls. 

And begs his fate, and then contented falls. 

So when the King a mortal shaft lets fly 
From his unerring hand, then glad to (lie. 

Proud of the wound, to it resigns his blo^. 

And stains the crystal with a purple flood. 

This a more innocent and happy chase 
Than when of old, but in the self-same place. 
Fair Liberty pursu’d*, and meant a prey 
'fo lawless Power, here turn’d and stood at bay ; 
When in that remedy all hope was plac'd 
Which was, or should have been at least, the 
last. 

Here was that Charter seal’d wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down : 

Tyrant and slave, those names of hate and fear, 
The happier style of king and subject bear : 
Happy when both to the same centre move, 

When kings give liberty and subjects love. 
Therefore not long in force this Charter stood ; 
Wanting that seal, it must be seal’d in blood. 

The subjects arm* cl, the more their princes gave, 
Th' advantage only took the more to crave : 

Till kings, by giving, gave themselves away,' 

And ev’n that power that should deny betray. 

^ Who gives constrain’d, but his own?ear reviles. 
Not thank’d, but scorn’d; nor are they gifts, 
but spoils.* [hold. 

Thus kings, by grasping more than they could 
First made their subjects by oppression bold ; 

And popular sway, by forcing kings to give 
More than w^as lit for subjects to receive, 

Han to the same extremes ; and one excess 
Made both, by striving to be greater, less. 

When a calm river, rais’d with sudden rains. 

Or snows dissolv’d, o’erflows th’ adjoining plains. 
The husbandmen w^ith high-rais'd banks secure 
Their greedy hopes, and this he can endure ; 

But if with hays and dams they strive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow course. 

No longer then within his banks he dwells. 

First to a torrent, then a deluge, swells ; 

Stremger and fiercer by restraint, he roars, 

And knows no bound, hut makes his pow'r his 
shores. 

ON THE EARL OF STRAFFORD’s TRIAL AND DEATH. 

Great Strafford ! worthy of that name, tho’ all 
Of thee could be forgotten but thy fall. 

Crush’d by imaginary treason’s weight. 

Which too much merit did accumulate. 

As chymists gold from«brass by lire would draw. 
Pretexts are into treason forg a by law. 

His wisdom such, at once it did impear 
*1 hree kingdoms' wonder, and three kingdoms' 
fear. 

Whilst single he stood forth, and seem’d altho' 

« Runny Mend, where the Mifne Charts wes flmsaded. 
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ah nrmyy as an equal loe. 

Such was his force of eloquence, to make 

The heareramewe concern'd than he that %pake. | 

Each seem’d to act that part he came to see^ 

And none was more a looker-on than he. 

So did he move our passions, some were known 
To wish, for the dembee, the crime their own. 
Now private pity strove with public hate, 

Reason with ra^e, and eloquence with fate, 

Now they could him if he could them forgive ; 
lie's not too guilty, but too wise to live : [[bore | 
Less seem those facts which Treason’s nickname 
Than such a fear’d ability for more. 

They after death their fears of him express. 

His innocence and their own guilt confess. 

Their legislative frenay they repent. 

Enacting it should make no precedent. ([lose 
This fate he could have ’scap’d, but would not 
Honour for life, but rather nobly chose 
Death from their fears than safety from his own. 
That his last action all the rest might crown. 

ON COWT.EY. 

l^SUtract JHtm the t>erseg ** On Mr. Ahrnhnm Cou'ley's death, and 
burial amongst the aneiet-t Poets”'] 

Old Chaucer, like the morning star. 

To us discovers day from far ; 

His light those mists and clouds dissolv’d 
Which our dark nation long involv’d ; 

Rut' he descending to the shades. 

Darkness again the age invades. 

Next (like Aurora) Spenser rose, 

Whose purple blush the day foreshows ; 

The other three with his own fires 
Pheebus, the poet’s god, inspires ; 

By Shakspeare’s, Johnson’s, Fletcher's lines 
Our stage’s lustre Rome’s outshines. 

These poets near our princes sleep, 

And in mie grave their mansion keep. 

They li#d to see so many days, 

'Till time had blasted all their bays ; 

But cursed be the fatal hour 

That pluck'd the fairest, sweetest flower 

That in the Muses’ garden grew*. 

And amongst wither'd laur^s threw ! 

Time, which made them their fame outlive. 

To Cowdey scarce did ripeness give. 

Old mother Wit, and Nature, gave 
Shakspeare and Fletcher all they have : 

In Spenser, and in Johnson, Art 
Of slower Nature got the start ; 

But both in him so equal are. 

None knows which bears the happier share. 

To him no author was unknown. 

Yet what he wrote was all'his own : 

He melted not the ancient gold, 

' Nor, with Ben Jonson, did make bold 
To plunder all the Roman stores 
Of poets and of orators. 

J^race’s wit and Virgil’s state 
He did not steal but emulate. 

And when ke would like them appear. 

Their erarh hnt not their clothes did weiur. 
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THE PRAtS|; OF POETRY. 

[From ** The SheiOterdf* Hunting**'^ 

She doth tell me wHlre to J^nrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow ; 

Makes the desolatest pla<^ 

To her presence be a gi'ad^^ 

I And the blackest discontented, 

Be her fairest ornametto ' 

In my former days of 

Her divine skill taught' me |nh9i. 

That from every thing I qawv ^ 

1 could some inventioii di^w'; 

And raise pleasure to her height 
'I'hrough the meanest libject’s sight: 

By the murmur of a^sffring§ 

Or the least bough's rustling ; 

By a daisy, whose leaveo if^ead. 

Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 

Or a shady bush or tree. 

She could more infuse in me. 

Than all Nature’s beauties can. 

In some other wiser man. 

Bv her help I also now 
Make this churlish place^ allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness 
In the very gall of sadness : 

The dull loanness, the black shade 
J'hat these hanging vaults have made. 

The strange music of the waves. 

Beating on these hollow caves. 

This black den, which rocks emboss. 
Overgrown wdth eldest moss ; 
t The rude portals, that give light 
} More to terror than delight, 

■ 'I’his my chamber of neglect, # 

Wall’d about with disrespect. 

From all these, and this dull air, 

A fit object for despair. 

She hath taught me by her might 
To draw comfort and delight. 

'fberefore then, best earthly bliss, 

I will cherish thee for this ! 

Poesy, thou sweet’st content 
That e’er heav'n to mortals lent ; 

Though they as a trifle leave thee. 

Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee. 
Though thou be to them a scorn. 

That to nought hut earth are born ; 

Let my life no longer be. 

Than I am in love with thedf 
Though our wise ones call it madness. 

Let me never taste of gladness 
If 1 love not thy mad st fits 
Above all their greatest wits ! 

And though some, too seeming holy. 

Do account thy raptures foUjr, 

Thou dost tench me to contenin. 

What makes ImiaWM aiid fools pi them ! 

WM in 
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4 PAIUl’ISE LOST. 

1m>ok 1. 

TBS ABOUMJENT. 

The first Book proposes, brief, the whole subject. Man’s 

disobedience, and the loss ' thereupon of Paradise wherein he 
was placed : Then jtoucl^ the prime cause of his fall, the ser- 
pent, or rather SataD'iirthe,6erpent ; who. revolting from Ood. 
and drawing to his side mhny' Jsgions of angels, was, hy the 
command of God, drlvfOioat or heaven, with all his crew, into 
the great deep. Whhih-Jetion passed over, the Poem hastens 
into the midst of things, presenting Satan with his angels now 
falling into Hell desoroed here, not in the centre (for Heaven 
and Earth may be supposed as yet Jiot made, certainW not yet 
accursied), but in a placd of utter darkness, fiilirst called Chaos: 
Here Saian with his angels lying on the burning lake, thunder- 
struck and astumshed, aftei a cettaiii space recovers, as from 
confusion, calls up him who next in order and dignity lay by 
him: they confer of their, miserable fall. Satan awakens ail 
his legions, who lay till then in the same manner confounded. 
They rise; their numbers ; array of battle; their chitf leaders 
named, according to the' idoh known afterwards in Canaan 
and the countnes adjoinkig. To thei»e S-t,iii directs his speech, 
comforts them With hope vet of rt^aining Heaven, but tells 
them lastly of a new world and new kind of creature to be 
created, according to an ancient pTophec> or report in Heavee ; 
for, that angels were long before tni!> visiliiet reatioii. w.is the 
opinion of many ancient Fathers, 'I'o find out t lie truth of 
this iirophccy, and what to determine thereon, he refers to a 
full i-ounril. What Ins a^sonates thence attempt. Pandemonium, 
tiie palacv' of “atan, rises, suddenly built out of the deep : The 
inff rnal peers there sit in council. 

Mail's first disobedience, and t!ie fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
VV'ith loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Kest(»rf* us, and regain the blissful seat. 

Sing hea^ eiily Muse ! that on the seerjt top 

Of Ch'sb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

'i'liat .-hepherd, who first taught the chosen seed. 

In the beginning hdw the Heavens and Earth 
Hose out of Chaofi: or if Sion hill 
Delight thee more^ and Siloa's brook that flow'd 
Fast by the oracle of God ; 1 thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song. 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Abfive the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

And chiefly Thou, O Spirit ! that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure. 
Instruct me, for Thou kuow'st ; Thou from the 
first 

Was! present, and, with mighty wings outspread. 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss. 

And madest it pregnant : what in me is dark < 
Illumine i what is low raise and support ; 

That to the height of 4his great argument 
1 may assert eternal providence. 

And justify the ways of God to men. 

Say first, for Heaven hides noting from thy 
view. 

Nor tue deep tract of Hell ; first, what cause 

Moved our pand Parents, in that happy state. 
Favour'd of Heaven so highly, tp fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress his wilK 
For one restraint, lords of the wqrld besim? 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? 

S B 


The infernal aei^nt ; he it was, whose 
Stirr'd un with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what hisWe 
Had cast him out from heaven, wjith ail im nost 
Of rebel angels ; by whose aid, aspiring . 

To set himself in glory above his^er^ 

He trusted to have equall'd tlie Most High, 

If he opposed ; and, with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of G.od, 
Raised impious war in heaven, and ha^le woud. 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 
Hurl’d headlong flaming from the etherial sky. 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
'fo bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire. 

Who durst defv the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space that measures day and 
night 

To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquish’d, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Oolifounded, though immortal: but his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Roth of lost happiness, and lasting pain. 
Torments him : round he throws his baleful eyes. 
That witness’d huge affliction and dismay 
Mix’d with obdurate pride and steadfast hate: 
At once, as far as angels* ken, he views 
I'lie dismal situation waste and wi^d : 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round, 

As one great furnace flamed ; yet from those 
flames . 

No light ; but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell ; hope never comes , 
That comes to all ; but torture without eud 
Still urjes, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With everburning sulphur unconsumed: 

Such place KternalJusticje had prepared 

For those rebellious ; here their prison ordain d 
In utter darkness, and their portion set 
As far removed from God and light of heaven 
As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 

G, how unlike the place from w hence they fell ! 
rhere the companions of his fall, o erwhelm d 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire. 
He soon discerns ; and weltering b.V bis side 
One next liimself in power, and next in crime. 
Long after known in Palestine, and named 
Boelzelmb. To whom the arch-enemy, 

And thence in Heaven call'd Satan, with bold 
w'ords 

Breaking the horrid silence, thus began. 

If thou beest he ; hut O, how fallen ! how 
changed 

From him, w ho, ip the happy realms of light. 
Clothed wit^ transcendent brightness, didst out- 


Myzrads though bright ! If he whom laiitual 
league, '' 

United thoughts and counsels, equ^Lope 
And hazard In the glorious enterprise. 

Join’d with me onco, now miseirylhath join’d 
In equid yusB ! Into what pit thou seest. 
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Kram vhatlieig&t faDeii; lonmchijie atrt^er 
proved 

Me with his thunder : and till then who^knew 
The force of ^se dire arms ? Yet not for those^ 
Nor what the potent Victor in bis rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent or change. 

Though changedin outward lustre, that fix'd 
mind. 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit. 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend. 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of spirits arm'd. 

That durst dislike his reign, and, me preferring. 
His utmost power with^dverse power opposed 
In dubious battle on the jdains of heaven. 

And shook his throne. What though the field 
be lost ? 

All is not lost ; the unconquerable will. 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield. 

And what is else not to be overcome ; 

That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Mxtort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power. 

Who from the terror of this arm so late 
Doubted his empire; that were low indeed. 
That were an ignominy, and shame beneath 
This downfap ; since, by fate, the strength of 
gods 

And this empyreal substance cannot fail ; 

Since through experience of this great event 
In arms not worse, in foresiglit much advanced. 
We may w'ith more successful hope resolve 
To %ag*e, by force or guile, eternal war. 
Irreconcilable to our grand Foe, 

Who now' triumphs, and, in the excess of joy 
Sole reigning, holds the t}rranny of heaven. 

So spake the apostate Angel, though in pain. 
Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep despair: 
And him thus answer'd soon his bold compeer. 

O prince, Q Chief of many throned powers. 
That led the embattled Seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, endanger'd heaven's perpetual King, 
And put to proof his high supremacy, 

Whefiier upheld by strength, or chance, or fate ; 
Too well 1 SQ^ and rue the dire event. 

That with sad overthrow, and foul defeat. 

Hath lost us heaven, and all this mighty host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low. 

As far as gods and heavenly essences 
Can perish ; for the mipd and spirit remains ' 
Invincible, and vigour soon returns, 

Thougjb all our glory extinct, and happy state 
Here iriralla^d up in endless miBer\\ 

But what if He our Conqueror (whom I now 
Of fo« 5 e believe Almighty, since no less 
Than such could have o'erpower'd such force as 

^ us tilis our spirit and strei^h enl^ 

^ to sufifer and suppotl; our o^s, 

90 suffice bis vengeful ire, 
hjm iip|i;it^^Berviee as his thnUs ' 

Sy r^ht lirhttkfer ^ 
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Here in the heait of hell to work in fire„ 

Or do his errands in the gloomy deep ; . 

What can it then avaH, though yet we feel 
Strength undiminish'd, dr etemM being. 

To undergo eternal punishment? 

Whereto with speed]^„ words the arch-fiend re 
plied. H 

Fallen Cherub !dtb be is mi^able 
Doing or suffering: but of^la be sure. 

To do aught good neverjkfl! be our task. 

But ever to do ill our so^ Relight, 

As being the contraiy to hie k%h will 
Whom w'e resist. If ^e&tiH providence 
Out of our evil seek td%r|||^Di1h good. 

Our labour must be t(f perl^^ jlhat end. 

And out of good still to findfIsiOans of evil ; 
AVhich oft-times mm sucoeld> ^ «« perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail notb, and disturb 
His inmost counsels from their Aestined aim. 
But see ! the angry yictorteth recall'd 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Back to the gates of heaven : the sulphurous 
hail, :> 

Shot after us in storm, o'erblown, hath laid 
The fiery surge, that from the precipice 
Of heaven received us falling; and the thunder. 
Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage. 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep. 
Let us not slip the occasion, whether scorn, 

Or satiate fury, yield it from our Foe. 

Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and w'ild, 
'i'he seat of desolaticm, void of light. 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful ? Thither let us tend 
From off the tossing of these fiery waves ; 

There rest, if any rest can harbour there ; 

And, re-assembling our affli^ed powers. 
Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
Our enemy ; our own loss h<rw repair ; 

How overcome this dire calamity'; 

What reinforcement we may^nitn from hope; 

If not, what resolution from mespair. 

Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed ; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 
Lay floating many a rood; in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or Eartb-born, that warr'd on Jove ; 
Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held; or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all Ms works 
Created hugest that swim.th# Ocean stream : 
Him, hfiply, slumbering oil filte Horway foam 


The pilot of some small nighyUfonnder’^d skiff 
Deeming somerisland, oft^ as seamen tell. 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 
Moors by bis side.uhderihe iee, while night 
Invests the sea, and Widied met^ delays: 

Bo stretch'd out hi^e ik the arch.fiend 

nor ever thence 
Had ; but that the will 
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And high pexm^oii i^rrnliiig H#av«a 
Left him at tp his^^wn designs ; 

That vith reiterated emi^es he Ihight 
Heap on himself damnaiiofi, wMle he sought 
Evil to others ; a^^eni^edi might see 
How all his m^ee. served but to bring forth 
Infinite goodness^ grace) and meroy^ shown 
On Manjby him seduced ; ||iit on himself 
Treble confu 8 i 0 J^/,^ath, and vengeance^ pour'd^ 
Forthwith |ipFlghlbl|ip[ rears irom off the pool 
His mighty statuTf^l w each hand the flames^ 
Driven backa^iKrJ^ Hope their pointing spires^ 
and, rdll*4^^ 

In billows, leav^4’ a horrid vale. 

Then with ezpandm wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumb^t on the dusky air 
That felt unusual weight ; till on dry land 
He lights, if it were landOiat ever burn’d 
M’^ith solid, as the lake with liquid, fire : 

And such appear*^, hue? as when the force 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the shatter'd side 
Of thundering ^tna, whose combustible 
And fuel'd entrails thence eouceiving fire, 
Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds, 

And leave a singed bottom all involved 
With stench and smoke : such resting found the 
sole 

Of unbless’d feet. Him follow'd his next mate : 
Both glorying to have scaped the Stygian flood 
As gods, and by their own recover’d strength. 
Not by the sufferance of supernal Power. 

Is this the region, this the soil, the clime. 
Said then the lost arch-angel, this the seat 
That ivt must change for heaven; this mourn- 
ful gloom 

For that celes^l light r Be it so I since he. 
Who iiowjs can dispose and bid 

AVbat fdiall be rijcht : furthest from him is best, 
\rhom reason h^th equal’d, force hath made 
supreme ^ , 

Above his equH.a< Farewell, happy fields. 
Where joy ror ey^r dwells ! Hail, horrors ! hail. 
Infernal world! And ihou, profoundest Hell, 
Receive thy new possessor ! one who brings 
A mind to be changed by place or time: 

The mind is its owfi; place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of heU, a hell of heaven. 
,What matter where, if 1 be still the same. 

And what I shoidd %e; all but less than he 
^Vhom thunder ^tlt.made greater.^ Here at 
least 

We shall he free the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his enyyj^ not drive us hence: 
Here we may reijo^/aecure, and, in my choice. 
To reign is wom^mbition, though in HeU : 
sBetter to reign in.Hell, tfaanserye in Heaven! 
But wherefore letwe. Aenomfiiiithful friends, 
The associates and ^ ^ — 

Lie thus astonish’d 
And caU them 
In this unhappy m 
With r^ied arras 
Regain^'d in heaven,nr what 
2b8 



So Satan ^ake; Bbelssebub 

Thus answer^ W' Hibse ansiies hi^l^t. 

Which but the h«ye 

foil'd! ‘ 

If once they hear that voice, their liyelltii pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft 
In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
Of battle when it raged, in aU assaults 
Their surest signal, they wiU soon resume 
New courage and revive^; though nojetr they lie 
Groveling and prostrate on yon lake of fire. 
As we erewhile, astounded and amazed; 

No wonder, fallen such a pernicious hei^t. 

He scarce had ceased^. when the superior Fiend 
Was moving towards the shore: his ponderous 
shield. 

Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round. 
Behind him cast; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivej^s, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand. 

He walk'd with, to support uneasy steps 
Over l^e burning marie, not likl^ those steps 
On heaven's azure ; and the torrid clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with Are : 
Nathless he so endured, till on the beach 
Of that inflamed sea he stood, and call'd 41 
His legions, angel forms, who lay entrauceid 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades. 


High over-arcli'd, imbower ; or scatter’d sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd 
Hath vex'd the Red-Sea coast, whose waves 
o'erthrew 

Busiris and his Memphian chivalry, ^ 

While with perfidious hatred they punsied 
The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 
From the safe shore their floating carcasses 
And broken chariot wheels : so thick bestrown^ 
Abject and lost lay these, covering, the flood!. 
Under aiuazeineut of their hideous change. , 
He call'd so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded ! Princes, Potentates, . 
Warriors, the flower of heaven ! once yours, 
now lost. 

If such astonishment as this can seize 
Eternal Npiritb ; or have ye chosen this place 
After the toil of battle to lepose . , 

Your wearied virtue, for the ease you. fixkl ' 
To slumber here, as in the valee.of h&ven? 
Or in thif^ abject posture have ye sworn 
To adora Conqueror ? who now beholds 
Cherub and seraph roBiag itu the flood, . 
With scatter'd, arms and esHgns ; tiR mHxn 

pursuers, from heavjssi^tee discern 
The advan^bigB,, anidh doscettdinff, ^txead Aown 
Thus ^ot^ng, or wit^ linked 
Transfi^]^:,tD 
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Tlifj heard^and where abash’d^ asdupthef His k&lf writes and solenm feasts profaned^ 
sprung ' . • r with ifaeie darkness durst affiroiit his] wht. 

Upon the wi]%L,Ss whea men went to watdi Firsts Moloch, hamdkkl|rj besmear’d with bmfkl 
On duty, slee|j^ found by whom they dread. Of human sacrifice, and parents' tears ; 

Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight loud, 

In wliich they were, or the fierce pains not feel; Their children's cries unheard, that pass'd 
Yet to their General's voice they soon obey'd ; through fire * 3 ? 
lnnumer<ible. As when the potent rod To his grim idol. Him the Ammonite 

Of Aniram's son, in Eg}’pt*8 evil day, Worship'd in Rabba and her watery plain. 

Waved round the coast, up call'd a pitchy cloud In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind. Of utmost Arnon. Nor content with such 

That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung i Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 
Like night, find darken'd all the land of Nile; | Of Solcmion he led by fraud to build 
So numberless were tliose bad angels seen | His temple right against the temple of God 

Hovering on wing under the cope of Hell, | On that opprobrious hill; and made his grove 

'Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires | The pleasant valley of Hinnoin, Tophet thence 
Till, as a signal given, the uplifted spear ! And black Gehenna call'd, the type of Hell. 

Of their great Sultan waving to direct | Next, Chemos, the obscene dread of Moab's sons. 

Their course, in even balance down they light j From Aroer to Nebo, and the wild 
On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain ; ! Of sontbmost Abarim ; in Hesebon 
A multitude, like which the populous North | And Horonaim, Seon's realm, beyond 
Pour'd never from her frozen loins, to paj^s I The flowery dale of Sibma clad with vinos ; 
Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons And hlleale to the Asphaltic pool. 

Came like a deluge on the South, and spread Peor his other name, when he enticed 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan snnds. Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile, 

Forthwith from every squadron, and each hand. To cl(»hiin wanton rites, which cost them woe. 
The heads andleaders thither haste, wherq^ stood Yet thence his lustful orgies he enlarged 
Their great Commander ; god- like shapes, and | Even to that hill of scandal, by the grove 
forms Of Moloch homicide; lust hard by hate; 

Excelling human, princely Dignities, Till got>d Josiah drove them thence to hell. 

And Powers that erst in Heaven sat on thrones; ^Vith these came they, who, from the border- 

Though of their names in heavenly records now* ing flood 

Be no memorial; blotted out and* ras’d Of old biuphrates to the brook that parts 

By their rebellion from the books of life. Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 

Nor had they yet among the stms of Eve Of Baalim and Ashtaroth ; those male, 

Got them new names; till, wandering o'er the . These feminine. For spirits, when they please, 
earth. Can either sex assume, or bdth ; ao soft 

Through God’s high sufferance for the trial of And uncompounded is their wiiseiice pure ; 

man,'* Not tied or mainudeJ with jefiit csr limb. 

By falsiUes and lies the greatest part Nor founded on the brittle^ ^rength of bones, 

of mankind they corrupted to forsake Like cumbrous flesh ; but, iii what shape they 

God their Creator, and the invisible choose, 

Glory of him that made them to transform Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 

0*ft to the image of a brute, adorn'd Can execute their airy purposes. 

With gay religions full of pomp and gold And works of love or enmity fulfil. 

And devils to adore for deities: For those the race of Israel* oft forsook 

Then were they known to men by various names, Their living strength, and unfrequented left 
And various idols through the heathen world. His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
Say, Muse, their names then known; who first,. To bestial gods; for whic^i their heads as low 
who last. Bow'd down in battle, Sunk before the spear 

Roused from the slumber, on that fiery couch. Of despicable foes. With these in troop 
At their, »eat Emperor’s call, as next in worth Came Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians call'd 
Camesdn^y where he stood on the bare strand, Astgrte, queen of heaven, with^ crescent horns; 
WbilUf/^e promiscuous crowd stood yet alocffl To whose 1>right image nightly by the moon 
The<^i^ vere those, who, from the pit of hell Sidonian virgins paid their vews and songs; 
RoamiBg to seek their prey on earth, durst fix In Sion also not unsung, whm stood 
Their eeats long after next the seat of God, Her tmpk on the offensive mountain, built 
Their gRars by his altar; gods adored By that uxoriousking^gishoseheiirt, though large, 

Anum^ ihe naUons round ; and durst abide l^uiled by fair iiklktreeses, fell 

Jdiovah thandering out of Sion, throned To id#ls foul, ^riuimmuk came next behind. 

Between tlNs Chembim; yea, often placed Whose annual wwond la Lebanon allured 

Within itself thmr shrines, -Th» %riaa danupis to lament bis fate 

Abomkint^iM ewned things I |aor^ ditilea all a suiiim^> day; 
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While, smooth Adonis ^rom his native rock . 
Hai^urple to the seEj^^ euppoeeil with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly ammded : the love-tale 
Infected. Sion’s daii(^fati9rs with like heat; 
Whose wimton paemonn in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw^ when^ by the vision led. 

His eye survey’d the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. Next came one 
Who mourn’d'^in earnest, when the captive ark 
Maim’d his brute image, head and hands lopp’d 
off 

In his own temple, on the grundsel edge, 
Where he fell nat, and shamed his worship- 
pers : 

Dagon his name, sea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish: yet had his temple high 
Rear’d in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier bounds. 

Him follow’d Rimmon, whose delightful seat 
Was fair Damascus, on the fertile bands 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams. 

He also against the house of God was bold: 

A leper once he lost, and gain'd a king ; 
Ahaz, his sottish conqueror, whom he drew 
God's altar to disparage and displace. 

For one of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 
His odious offerings, and adore the gods 
Whom he had vanquish’d. After these appear'd 
A crewj who, under names of old renown, 
Osiris. Isis, Orus, and their train, 

With nionstrous shapes and sorceries abused 
Fanatic Egypt, and her priests, to seek 
Their wandering gods disguised in brutish forms 
Rather than human. Nor did Isr ael scape 
The infection, when their borrow'd gold composed 
’J’hc calf in Oreb ; and the rebel king 
Doubled that silc^in Bethel and in Dan, 
I.ikening hU l^^er to the grazed ox ; 
Jehovah, who S one night, when he pass’d 
From Egypt marching, equal’d with one stroke 
Both her first-born and all her bleating gods. 
Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself: to him no temple stood 
Or altar smoked: yet who more oft than he 
In temples and at altars, when the priest 
Turns atheist, as did Eli’s sons, who fill’d 
With lust and violettoe the house of God? 

In courts and pala^ he also reigns. 

And in luxuriotts cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers. 
And injury,, and Outrage : and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth thesons 
Of Belial, fiown with uisolence and wine. 
Witness the streets of Sodom, and that night 
In Gibeah, when the hospitable door .. 
Exposed a matron, to avoid worse rape. 

These were -the in order and in might; 
The rest were long to tell, thbit^far. renown 'd> 
The Ionian godfiv^^ Javan’a issue; held ^ 
Gods, confess’dlatertitaa Heaven imd^Harth, 

Their Wstedparmits: TitanHoi»ren’s&sjb^^^ 
With his eno^otts brood, aadhlit&isg^s^jbed 


By younger Saturn; he from m^htier Jove, 
His own and Rhea's son, like^mjSasnre found; 
So Jove usurping in Crete 

And Ida known, thence oh top 

Of cold Olympus ruled the imdi^e Oir, 

1 'heir highest heaven ; or on the Delphian cHff, 
Or in Dodona, and through all the hounds 
Of Doric land ; or who with Saturn old 
Fled over Adria to the Hesperian fields. 

And o’er the Celtic roam’d the utmost isles. 
All these and more came flocking ; but with 
looks 

Downcast and damp ; yet such wherein appear'd 
Obscure some glimpse of joy, to have found 
their chief 

Not in despair, to have found themselves not 
lost 

In loss itself : which on hi« countenance cast 
Like double hue: but he, his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance, gently raised 
Tlieir fainting courage, and dispell'd their fears. 
I'hen straight commands, that at the warlike 
sound 

Of trumpets loud and clarions be uprear’d 
H is niightv^ standard ; that proud honour claim’d 
A/azel as his right, a cherub tall; 
tVho forthwith from the glittering staff unfurl’d 
I'he imperial ensign ; which, full high advanced, 
Slione like a meteor streaming to the wind. 
With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed. 
Seraphic arms and trophies ; all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds: 

At wdiich the universal host up sent 
A shout, that tore Hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air 
With orient colours M^aving; with them rose 
A forest huge of spears ; and thronging helms 
Appear’d, and serried shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable : anon they move 
111 perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as raised 
To height and noblest temper heroes oM 
Arming to battle ; and instead of rage 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat; 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and 
chase 

Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and 
pain. 

From mortal or unmortal miads. Thus they. 
Breathing united force, with fixed th'im|[ht. 
Moved on in silence to soft mpes, that farm’d 
Their painful steps o'er the mirnt soil : and now 
'Advanced in view they stand, a horrid front 
Of dreadful length and dazzllng.arm% la 
Of urorriars old with order'd spear idikdd, 
Awaitinji^ what command their m^ty chief 
Hadrto ihipaBe: he through the dies 

Darts h|a experienced eye, traverse 

,The wlu^hattidien viaifn; 
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Tfceir vig&^es ft&d ttatore a» of fodo; . 
Their number last he sums. And hie heart 

Distends withpridd, and hardeninginhis strength 
Glories ; for ne«'er^ since created man^ 

Met such imbodied force^ as named with these 
Could merit more than that small infantry 
W arr'd on by cranes : though all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra with the heroic race were join'd 
That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on each side 
Mix'd with aitxiliar gods ; and what resounds 
In fable or romance of Other's son 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights ; 

And all who since, baptiv.ed or inhdel, 

Jousted in Aspramont, or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 

When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia. Thus fur these beyond 
Compare of mortal prowess, yet observed 
Their dread Commander : he, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tower: his form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness ; nor appear’d 
Less than Arcluangel ruin'd, and the excess 
Of glory obscured : as when the sun, new risen. 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon. 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarohs. Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all the Arch-angel : but his face 


' For who Wtrnnm 
\Thum^, 
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w^oseas lb«ir nvtiy, 

Forme, be wrtneae^ tlm bo^t tff heeven, 

, Jr counsels different, or dangers diunn’d 
^ me, have lost our hopes, B»t be, who reigns 
Monarch in bemren, till then a« pne weure ^ 
t>at on bis throne, upheld by «Ji) bppute. 

Consent or custom ; and his ?egai state 

**“* strength conceal’d 

f^**"^**^ ***“ •*d wrought our 

Henceforth his might we know, and know our 
own ; 

So as not either to provoke, or dreed 
^ew w^, provoked : our better part remains 
1 o work in close design, by fraud or gaUe, 

H hat force effected not ; thgt he no less 
At length from us may find, who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe 
Space may produce new worlds; whereof so 
rife 

Tliere went a fame in heaven that he ere long 
, intended to create, and therein plant * 

I ^ generation, whom liis choice regard 
I Should favour equal to the sons of Heaven : 

J hither, if hut to pry, shall be perhaps 
, Uur hrst eruption ; thither or elsewhere 
1 vor this infernal pit shall never hold 


^oove inem an me .ircn-angei : oui ms face Celestial spirits in bondage, nor the ahvsa 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d ; and care I bong under darkness cow. But these tWht. 
&t on his faded cheek, but under brows 1 Full counsel must mature ; peace is d^oa^’d • 

Ofdauntless courage, and considerate pride hor who cun think submisaian? wT. 


vu Ills laucu uuvcfv, uuir uiiuci 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge: cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemn'd 
For ever now to have their lot in pain ; 

Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 
Of Heaven, and from eternal splendours Hung 
For his revolt ; yet faithful how they stood. 
Their glory wither'd : as when Heaven's fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks, or mountain pines 
With singed top their stately growth, though 
hare, 

Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 
I'o speak ; whereattheirdoubled ranks they bend 
From wing to w'ing, and half enclose him round 
Wi^ all his peers : attention held them mute. 
Thrice he assay'd, and thrice, in spite of scorn. 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth : at last 
Wot^ interwove with sighs, found out their 
way. 

O myriads of immortal spirits ! O Powers 
Matchless, but with the Almighty ! and that 
strife 

Was not ingloriouB, though the event was dire, 
As'thib plaee testifies, and this dire change 
Hateful to uUer: hut what power of mind, 
Foresemnr ^.presaging, from the depth 
Of past or present^ could have fear'd, 

Hoi^Iib 4^ illiiliiid foxtc of fTods. how such 


Ass^ 


i^te of gods, how such 
eould ever know repulse.^ 


Open or understood, must be resolved. 

He spake : and, to confirm his words, out-dew 
M.Uions of flamingsword8,drBwn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim ; the suddn blaze “ 
rar round illumined hell ; higi^ they raf ed 
Against the H^hest, and fierce with grasp^arms 
sounding shields the din of 

HurUng defiance toward the vault of heaven 
J bere stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 
B^b d fire and rolling smoke; the rest entire 
Shone with a glossy scurf; undoubted sign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 
Theworkofsidphur. Thither, wing’d with speed, 
A numerous b^e hasten'*; ag whgn bands 
Of pionefBTs, with spade and pickaxe arm’d 
Forerun the royal cainp, to trench a field ' 

^castar^^rt. Mammon led them oi ; 

Mammon, the least erected epudt that fell 

' *“*’®**“***»^“W» looks wd 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 
I he rwhee of teaven e pavmnenl^ tii^n gold. 
Than aught, divine or holy, ehw enjoy’d 
In vismn beatific: by hint «rat 
y ky hia «ig»Mtu>n.huight, 

FwtfwsnrM, better hid, 8<MmlM)dhw«irew 
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Opea*^ into the hill e i^aeious wound, 

And digff'd out tibs Let none admire 

That riSea grow in TOl ; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bape. And here let those. 
Who boast in mortal things, and wondering 
tell 

Of Babel; and the works of Memphian kings. 
Learn how their greatest monihhents of fame. 
And strength! and art, are easily outdone 
By spirits r^robate, and in an hour, 

\t^at in an age they with incessant toil 
And hands Innumerable scarce perform. 

Nigh on the plain, in many cells prepared. 

That underneath had veins of liquid Are 
Sluiced from the lake, a second multitude 
With wondrous art founded the massy ore, 
Severing each kind, and scummed the bullion 
dross : 

A third as soon had form'd within the ground 
A various mould, and from the boiling cells 
By strange conveyance filVd each hollow nook ; 
As in an organ, from one blast of wind. 

To many a row of pipes the soundboard breathes. 
Anon, out of the earth, a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. 

Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Werti set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave ; nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze, with bossy sculptures graven : 
The roof was fretted gold. Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
EquaVd in all their glories, to enshrine 
Beilis or Serapis, their gods ; or seat 
The’r Kings, when Egypt with As yria strove 
In wealth and luxury. The ascending pile 
Stood firc’d her stately hightli : and straight the 
doors 

Opening their brazen folds, discover, wide 
Within, her ample spaces, o’er the smooth 
And level pavement: from the arched roof 
Pendant by subtile magic many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
Witb Naphtha and Asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky. The hasty multitude 
Admiring enter’d ; and the work some praise. 
And some the arcMtect : his hand was known 
In heaven by many a tower’d structure high. 
Where sceptred Angels held their residence 
And sat as princes ; whom the supreme King, 
Exalted to such power, and gave to rule. 

Each in his Idera^hy, the orders bright. 

Nor was his oaotte unheard, or unadored. 

In ancient Greece ; and in Ausonian land 
Men call’d hinrMuleiber ; and how he fell 
From heaven, they fabled, thrown by angry 
Jove 

Sheer o’er^he ctT^al battl^entO: from morn 
To noon he fell, noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day ; with the setting sun 
Dropp'd frcm ike abntth tike a falting star. 

On Lemnos the JBgititit : thuH they relate^ 
Erring ; for he with ibis rehelliime rout 

FeB long before ; av^lit ham 9idw 


To have built in heaven towers; nor did 
he scape 

% all his engines, but was sent 

With his industrious crew to -brad in heU. 
Mean while, the winged heralds, by ccm- 
mand 

Of sov'reign power, with awful ceremony 
And trumpets sound, throughout the host pro- 
claim ^ 

A solemn council, forthwith to be held 
At Pandemonium ; the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers : their summons call’d 
From every band and squared regiment 
By place or choice the worthiest ; they anon. 
With hundreds and with thousands, trooping 
came. 

Attended : all access was throng’d ; the gates 
And j^orches wide, but chief the spacious 

(Though like a cover’d field, where champions 
bold 

Wont ride in arm’d, and at the Soldan’s chair 
Defied the best of Panim chivalry 
To mortal combat, or career with lance). 

Thick swarm’d, both on the ground and in the 
air 

Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings. As 
bees 

In spring time, when the sun with Taurus 
rides, 

Pour forth their populous youth about the 
hive 

In clusters : they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank. 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel. 

New ruhh’d with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state affairs. So thick the airy crowd 
Swarm’d and were straiten’d ; tiU, the signal 
given, 

Behold a wonder ! They hut now who seem’d 
In bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons. 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow 
room 

Throng numberless, like that Pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount ; or fairy elves. 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees. 

Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course ; they, on their mirth 
and dance 

Intent, with jocund music charm his ear; 

At once with Joy and fear his heart rebounds. 
Thus incorpore^ spirits to smallest forms 
Reduced their shapes immense, and were at 

Though without number stiR, amidst the hall 
Of that infernal court. But far within. 

And in fheir own dimensions, like themselves. 
The great seraphic lords and cherubim 
In close recess and seoret conclave sat; 

A thousand^demi^-gods on goldenseats, 

Frequciiit and foil. Afltorehort dlence tiien. 
And sinniiMmeiOad> ^0 ^eat hegaa. 
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BOOS II. 

THE argument* 

The consultation beinin, Satan debates whether another battle » 
to be luumrded for the recovery of Heaven : some advise it. 
others dissuade. A third proposal is preferred, mentioned 
before by Satan, to search the truth of that prophecy or tradi- 
tion in H«>aven concerning another world, and ar other kind 
of creature, equal or not much inferior to themselves, about 
this time to be created : their doubt, who shall be sent on this 
difficult search t Satan their chief, undertakes alone the voyage, 
is honoured and applauded . '1 he council thus ended, the rest 
betake them several ways, and to several employments, as 
their inclinations lead them, to entertain the time till Satan 
return. He passes on his journey to Hell gates; finds them 
shut, and who sat there to guard them ; by whom at length they 
are opened, and discover to him the great gulf between HeU 
and Heaven ; with what difficulty he passes through, directed 
by ClULos. the Power of that pla^e, to the sight of this new 
world which he sought. 

High on a throne of royal state^ which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous east with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence ; and, from despair 
Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 
Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 
Vain war with Heaven ; and, by success, untaught, 
His proud imaginations thus display'd. 

Powers and dominions, deities of heaven ! 

For since no deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour, though oppress'd and fallen, 

I give not heaven for lort. FVoni this descent 
Celestial virtues rising, will a]»pear 
More glorious and more dreud than from no fall. 
And trust themselves to fear no second fate. 

Me though just right, and the fix'd laws of 
Heaven, 

Did first create your leader ; next, free choice. 
With what besides, in counsel or in fight. 

Hath been achieved of merit; yet this loss. 
Thus far at least recover'd, hath much more 
Establish’d in a safe unenvied throne. 

Yielded with full consent. The happier state 
In heaven, which fidlows dignity, might draw 
Envy from each inferior ; hut who here 
Will envy whom the highest place exposes I 
Foremost to stand against the lliunderer’s aim 
Your bulw'ark, and condemns to greatest share i 
Of endless pain ? Where there is then no good 
For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 
From faction ; for none sure will claim in hell 
Precedence ; none, whose portion is so small 
Of present pain, that with ambitious mind 
WiU covet more. With this advantage then 
To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 

More than can be in heaven, we now* return 
To claim our just inheritance of old, 

Buret to prosper than pro-^perity 

Could have assured us ; and iiy what best way. 

Whether of open war or covert guile, 

W^e BOW debate : wdio can advise, may speak. ] 
He ceased ; and next him Moloch, sceptred 
king, I 

Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in heaven, now fiercer by despair : 
His trust wa^ with the Eternal to be deem'd 

in and rather than be less i 


Cared not to be at all ; with that care lost 
Went all his fear ; of God, or hell, or worse 
He reck’d not; and these words thereafter 
spake. # . V- 

My sentence is for open war : of wiles, 

More unexpert, I boast not : them let those 
Contrive who need, or when they need ; not now. 
For while they sit contriving, shall the rest. 
Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here 
Heaven's fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame. 

The prison of his tyranny who reigns 
By our delay ? No, let us rather chuse. 

Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once 
O'er heaven's high towers to force resistless way. 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Against the Torturer; whiMi to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine he shall hear 
Infernal thunder ; and.for lightning see 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his angels ; and his throne itself 
Mix’d with Tartarean sulphur, and strange fire. 
His own invented torments. But, perhaps, 

! Tiie way seems difficult and steep to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 

Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still. 

That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat : descent and fall 
To us is adverse. Wlio hut felt of late, 
iriien the fierce Foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep. 
With \\ hat compulsion and laborious flight 
! We sunk thus low? The ascent is easy then ; 
The event is fear'd ; should we again provoke 
( )ur stronger, some wor'.e way his wrath may find 
To our destruction ; if there be in heU 
Fear to be w orse destroy'd : what can be worse 
Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, con- 
demn'd 

In this abhorred deep to utter woe ; 
tYhere pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end, 

'ITe vassals of his anger, when the scourge 
Inexorably, and the torturing hour. 

Calls us to penance ? More destroy’d than thus^ 
We should be quite abolish’d, and expire. 

I That fear we then ? what doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire ? which, to the height enraged. 
Will either quite consume us, and reduce 
To nothing this essential, happier far 
Than miserable to have eternal being : 

Or if our substance be indeed divine. 

And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 
On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 
Our power sufficient to disturb his heaven. 

And w ith perpetual inroads to alarm. 

Though inaccessible, his fatal thrpne : 

Which, if nut victory, is yet rev«age. 

He ended frowning, and his look denounced 
Desperate revenge, and batHe dangerous 
To less thang^ods. On the other side up rose 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane : 
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A fairer person lost not lioaven ; lie seem'd Awaked^ should blow them into sevenfold rage. 
For dignity composed, ai^ high exploit : And plunge us in the flames ? or, from above. 

But all was false and hollow ; though his tongue Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
Dropp’d manna, and could ^.make "the worse His red right hand to plague us ? What if all 
appear Her stores were open’d, and this firmament 

The better reason, to perplex and dash Of hell should spout her cataracts of fire, 

Maturest counsels : for his thoughts were low ; Impendent horrors, threatening hideous fall ' 

To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds One day upon our heads ; while we perhaps. 

Timorous and slothful : yet he pleased the ear. Designing or exhorting glorious war/ 

And with i^suacdve accent thus began. Caught in a fiery tempest shall be hurl’d 

I shouldne much for open war, O peers. Each on his rock transfix'd, the s])ort and prey 

As not behind in hate; if what was urged Of wracking whirlwinds; or for ever sunk 

Main reason to persuade immediate war, Under yon lulling ocean, wrapt in chains ; 

Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast There to converse with everlasting groans. 

Ominous conjecture on the whole success ; Unrespited, un])itied, unreprieved, 

AVhen he, who most excels in fact of arms, Ages of hopeless end ? This would bo worse. 

In w'hat he counsels, and in w'hat excels. War therefore, open or conceal’d, alike 

Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair My A'oice dissuades ; for wliat can force or guile 

And utter dissolution, as the scope With him, or xvho deceive his niind^, whose eye 

Of all bis aim, after some dire revenge. Views all things atone view? He from heaven’s 

First, what revenge ? ’I'he towers of heaven li eight 

are fill’d All these our motions vain sees, andj derides ; 

With armed watch, that render all access Not more almighty to resist our might 

Impregnable : oft on the bordering deep Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles. 

Kncamp their legions; or, with obscure wing. Shall we tlien live thus vile, tlie race of heaven 

Scout far and wide into the realm of night. Thus tram])led, thus expell’d to suffer here 

Scorning surprise. Or could we break <uir way Chains and these torments? Better these than 

By force, and at our heels all hell should rise worse, 

AVith blackest insurrection, to confound By my advice ; since fate inevitable 

Heaven’s purest light ; yet our great Enemy, Subdues us, and omnipotent decree,* 

All incorruptible, would on his throne 7’he ^"ictor’s will. To suffer, as to do. 

Sit unpolluted ; and the ethereal mould. Our strength is equal, nor the law unjust 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel That so ordains : this w'as at first resolv’d. 

Her ir^cliief, and purge off the baser fire. If we were wise, against so great a Foe 

Victorious. Thus repulsed, our finu^ liope (Contending, and so doubtful what might fall, 

7s flat despair: we must exasperate I laugh, when those who at the spear are bold 

’J’lie Almighty Victor to spend all his rage. And venturous, if that fail them, shrink and fear 

And that must end us; that must he our cure, AVhat yet they knoM' must follow, to endure 

'I’o be liO more. Sad cure ! for who would lose. Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 

’J'hough full of pain, this iiiteliectual being, ’I'he sentence of their Conqueror : this is nOw 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity. Our doom ; which if we can sustain and hear^ 

To perish rather, swallow’d up and lost Our Supreme Foe in time may much remit 

In the wide womb of uncreated niglit. His anger ; and j)erhaps, tlius far removed. 

Devoid of sense and motion ? And who knows. Not mind us not offending, satisfied 
Let this he good, whether our angry Foe With what is punish’d ; whence these raging 

Can give it, or will ever ? how he can, fires 

Is doubtful ; that he never will, is sure. Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames. 

Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire. Our purer essence then will overcome 

Belike through impotence, or unaware. Their noxiims vapour ; or, inured, not feel ; 

To give his enemies their wish, and end (>r changed at length, and to the place conform’d 

Them in his anger, whom his anger saves In temper and in nature, will receive 

To punish endless? Wherefore cease we then? Familiar the fierce heat, anfl void of pain; 

Say they who counsel war ; w'e are decreed. This, horror wdll grow mild, this darkness light ; 

Reserved, and destined to eternal woe ; Besides what iiope the never-ending flight 

Whatever doing, what can we suffer more. Of future days may bring, what chance, what 

What we suffer worse ? Is this then worst, change 

Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms? Worth waiting ; since our present lot appears 
What ! when we fledUmain, pursued, and struck For hap]w, though but ill ; for ill, not worst; 
With heaven’s afflicting thunder, and besought If we procure not to ourselves more woe. 

The deep to shelter us ? This hell then seem’d Thus Belial, with words clothed in reason’s 
A r^uge from those wounds : or when we lay garb, ■ ' 

Chain’d en the burning lake ? That sure was Counsel’d ignoble ease, and peaceful sloth, 

[fires. Not peace : and after him thus Mammon ^ake. 
What if the breath, that kindled those grim Either to disenthrone the King of heaven 
S c 
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war^ if war be best^ 4>r to regain 
Our own right lost : Him to unthrone we then 
May hope^ when everlasting Fate shall yield! 
To fickle enhance, and Chaos judge the strife: 
The former^ vain to hope^ argues as vain 
The latter : for what place can be for us 
IV’^itliin heaven’s bounds unless heaven's Lord 
supreme 

We overpower? Suppose he should relent, 

And publish grace to all, on promise made 
Of new subjection ; with what eyes could we 
Stand in his presence humble, and receive 
Strict laws imposed, to celebrate his throne 
With warbled hymns, and to his Godhead sing 
Forced Hallelujahs ; wJiile he lordly sits 
Our envied Sov’reign, and his altar breathes 
Ambrosial odours and ambrosial flowers. 

Our servile offerings ? This must be our task 
I n heaven, this our delight ; how wearisome 
Kteinity so spent, in worship paid 
To w hom we hate ! Let us not then pursue. 

By force impossible, by leave obtain’d, 
Unacceptable, though in heaven, our state 
Of splendid va^alage ; but rather seek 
Our own good from ourselves, and from our own 
Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess, 
Free, and to none accountable, preferring 
Hard liberty before the easy yoke 
Of servile pomp. Our greatness will appear 
Then most conspicuous, when great tilings of 
snu)]]. 

Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse, 

We can create; and in what place so e’er 
Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain, 
Through labour and endurance. This deep 
world 

Of darkness^do we dread ? How oft amidst 
^i'hick clouds and dark doth heaven’s all-ruling 
Sire 

Choose to reside, his glory unobscured, 

And with the majesty of darkness round 
Covers his throne ; from whence deep thunders 
roar 

Mustering their rage, and heaven resembles 
heU? 

As he our darkness, cannot we his light 
Imitate when we please ? This desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold ; 
Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence ; and what can Heaven show 
more ? 

Our torments also may in length of time 
Become our elements ; these piercing fires 
As soft as now severe, our temper changed 
Into their temper ; whi^ must needs remove 
The sensible of pain. All things invite 
To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 
Of order, how in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils, with regard 
Of what we are, and where ; dismissing quite 
^^11 thoughts of war. Ye have what 1 advise. 
*3%* He scarce had flnish'd, when such mumur 

Histiferd 

Equal i^^mbly, as when hollow rocks retain 


The sound of blustering wind% which all night 
long 

Had roused, the sea, now with hoarse cadence 
lull > 

Seafaring men o'erwatch'd, whose bark by 
chance. 

Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay 
After the tempest : such applause was heard 
As Mammon ended, and his sentence pleased. 
Advising peace: for such another field 
They dreaded worse than hell: so much the 
fear 

Of thunder and the sword of Michael 
'Wrought still within them ; and no less desire 
’Fo found this nether empire, which might rise 
By policy, and long process of time 
In emulation opposite to Heaven. 

Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom 
Satan except, none higher sat, with grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A pillar of state : deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care ; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone. 
Majestic, though in ruin : sage he stood 
W ith Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies; his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer’s noontide air, while thus he spake. 
Thrones and imperial powers, ofiFspriiig of 
heaven, 

Ethereal virtues! or these titles now 
Must we renounce, and, changing style, he*cair4 
Princes of hell ? for so the popular vote 
Inclines, here to continue, and build up here 
A growing empire ; doubtless I while we dream, 
.And know not that the King of heaven hath 
doom’d 

This place our dungeon ; not our safe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm, to live exempt 
From heaven’s high jurisdiction, in new league 
Banded against his throne, but to remain 
In strictest bondage, though thus far removed 
Under the inevitable curb, reserved 
His captive multitude : for he, be sure 
In height or depth, still first and last will reign 
Sole king, and of his kingdom lose no part 
By our revolt ; but over hell extend 
His empire, and with iron sceptre rule 
Us here, as with his golden those in heaven. 
What sit we then projecting peace and war ? 
War hath determined us, and foil’d with loss 
Irreparable; terms of peace yet none 
Vouchsafed or sought ; for what peace will be 
given 

To us enslaved, but custody severe. 

And stripes, and arbitrary punishment 
Inflicted ? and what peace can we return. 

But, to our power, hostility and hate. 

Untamed reluctance, and revenge, though slow. 
Yet ever plotting hew the conqueror least 
May reap his conquest, and may least rejoice 
In doing what we most in suffering feel? 

Nor will occasion want, nor shall we need 
With dangerous expedition to invade 
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Heaven^ whose liigb w> asMUlt or siege^ 

Or ambush from the deep. What if we find 
Some easier enterprise ? There is a^aee^ 

i lf ancient and prophetic fame in heukven 
Irr notj) another world, the happy seat 
Of some new race call’d Man, about this time 
To be created likia to us, though less 
In power and esroellence, but favour’d more 
Of Him who rules above; so was his will 
Pronounced among the g^s, and by an oath. 
That shook heaven’s whole circumference, con- 
firm’d. 

Thither let us bend all our thoughts, to learn 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mould. 

Or substance, how endued, and what their power. 
And where their weakness, how attempted best, 
By force or subtlety. Though heaven be shut, 
And heaven's high Arbitrator sit secure 
In his own strength, this place may lie exposed, 
'Fhe utmost border of his kingdom, left 
To their defence who hold it ; here perhaps 
Some advantageous act may be achieved 
By sudden onset ; either with hell fire 
To waste his whole creation, or possess 
All as our own, and drive, as we were driven. 
The puny habitants ; or, if not drive, 

Seduce them to our party, that their God 
May prove their foe, and with repenting hand 
Abolish his own works. This would surpass 
Common revenge, and interrupt his joy 
In our confusion, and our joy upraise 
In his disturbance ; when his darling sons. 
Hurl’d headlong to partake with us, shall curse 
Their /r dl original, and faded bliss, 

Faded so soon. Advise, if this be worth 
Attempting, or to sit iu darkness here 
Hatching vain empires. Thus Beelzebub 
Pleaded his devilish counsel, first devised 
By Satan, and in part proposed : fur whence. 
But from the author of all ill, could spring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root, and earth with hell 
To mingle and involve, done all to spite 
The great Creator.^ But their spite still serves 
His glory to augment. The hold design 
Pleased highly those infernal states, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes ; with full assent 
They vote: whereat his speech he thus renews. 

Well have ye judged, well ended long debate. 
Synod of gods! and, lik« to what ye are. 
Great things resolved, which, from the lowest 
deep, 

Will once more lift us up, in spite of fate. 
Nearer our ancient seat ; perhaps in view 
Of those brig^ confines, whence, with neigh- 
bouring arms 

And opportune excursion, we may chance 
Re-enter heaven ; or else in some mild zone 
Dwell, not unvisited of heaven’s fair light. 
Secure; and at the brightening orient beam 
Purge off this gloom : the soft delicious air. 
To heal the scar of these corrosive fires 
Shall breathe her balm. But first whom shall 
we send 


In search of this new world whom shall we 
find 

Sufficient ? who shall tenipt with wandering feet 
The dark unbottom'd infinite abyss. 

And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way, or spread his airy flight 
Upborne with indefatigable wings 
Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy isle.^ What strength, what art, can 
then 

Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 
Through the strict sentries and stations thick 
Of Angels watching round ? Here he had need 
All circumspection; and we now no less 
Choice in our suffrage; for, on whom we send. 
The weight of all, and our last hope, relies. 
This said, he sat; and expectation held 
His look suspense, awaiting who appear'd 
To second, or oppose, or undertake 
The perilous attempt: but all sat mute. 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and 
each 

In other’s countenance read his own dismay. 
Astonish’d. None among thejchoice and prime 
Of those heaven-warring champions could be 
found 

So hardy, as to proffer or accept, 

Alone, the dreadful voyage; till at last 
Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 
Above his fellows, with monarchial pride. 
Conscious of highest worth, unmoved thus spake. 

O progeny of heaven, empyreal thrones ! 
With reason hath deep silence and demur 
Seized us, though undismay’d : long is the way 
And hard, that out of hell leads up to light ; 
Our prison strong ; this huge convex of fire. 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round 
Ninefold; and gates of burning adamant, 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all egress. 

These pass’d, if any pass, the void profound 
Of unessential night receives him next 
Wide gaping, and with utter loss of being 
"J'hreatens him, plunged in that abortive gulf 
If thence he scape into whatever world. 

Or unknown region, what remains him less 
Than unknown dangei'«, and as hard escape? 
But I should ill become this throne, O peers 
And this imperial sov'reignty, adorn’d 
V^^ith splendour, arm’d with power, if aught 
proposed 

And judged of public moment, in the shape 
Of difficulty, or danger, could deter 
Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume 
These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 
Refusing to accept as great a share 
Of hazard as of honour, due alike 
To him who reigns, and so much to him due 
Of hazard more, as he above the rest 
High honoui^ d sits ? Go, therefore, mighty pow- 
ers. 

Terror of heaven, though fallen ! intend at home. 
While here shall be our home, what best may 
ease 

The premt mieery, and render hell 
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More tolerabJe ; if there be cure or charm 
respitCj or deceive, or idnck the pain 
Of this ill mansion: intermit no watch 
Against a wakeful foe, while E abroad 
Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 
Deliverance for us all: this enterprise 
None shall partake with me. Thus saying rose 
The monar^, and prevented all reply ; 

Prudent, lest, from his resolution raised 
Others among the chief might offer now 
(Ortain to be refused) what erst they fear’d; 
And, so refused, might in opinion stand 
His rivals; winning cheap the high repute, 
hicli he through hazard huge must earn. But 
they 

Dreaded not more the adventure than his voice 
Forbidding ; and at once with him they rose : 
Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote. 7'ow’ards him they 
bend 

Witli awful reverence prone ; and as a god 
Extol him equal to the flighest in heaven: 

Nor fail’d they to express how much they praised. 
That for the general safety he despised 
His own : for neither do the spirits damn’d 
Lose all their virtue ; lest had men should boast 
Their specious deeds on earth, which glory ex- 
cites, 

Or close ambition varnish’d o’er with zeal. 

Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 
Ended, rejoicing in their matchless chief: 

As when from mountain tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the north wind sleeps, o’er- 
spread 

Heaven’s cheerful face, the lowering element 
Scowls o’er the darken’d landskip snow, or show- 
er; 

If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. 

O shame to men ! devil with devil damn’d 
Firm concord holds; men only disagree 
Of creatures rational, though under hope 
Of heavenly grace : and, God proclaiming peace. 
Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife. 

Among theniselves, and levy cruel wars. 
Wasting the earth, each other to destroy: 

As if (which might induce us to accord) 

Man liad not hellisli foes enough besides, 

That, day and night, for his destruction wait. 

The Stygian council thus dissolved ; and forth 
In order came the grand infernal peers: 

Midst came their mighty paramount, and seem’d 
Alone th^ antagonist of heaven, nor less 
Than hell’s dread emperor, with pomp supreme. 
And godlike imitated state: him round 
A globe of fiery Seraphim enclosed 
With bright emblazonry, and horrent arms. 
Then of their session ended they hid cry 
Wi^ truinpets’ regal sound the great result: 
Towards the four winds four sj^edy Cherubim 
put to their mouths the sounding alchemy^ 
By herald% voice explain’d ; the hollow abyss 


Heard £ar and wide, 'and all' the host of Hell 
With deafeningshoutretnrn'd them load acclaim. 
Thence at ease their minds, and -some- 
what rmsed 

By false presumptuous hope, the ranged powers 
Disband ; and, wandering, each his several way 
Pursues, as inclination or sad choice 
Leads himjperplex’d, where he may likeliest find 
Truce to his restless thoughts, and entertain 
The irksome hours till his. great chief return. 
Part on the plain ^ or in the air sublime. 

Upon the wing, or in swift race contend. 

As at the Olympic games or Pythian fields; 
Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. 
As when, to warn proud cities, war appears 
^Faged in the troubled sky, and armies rush 
’Fo battle in the cdouils, before each van 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their 
spears 

Till thickest legions close ; with feats of arms 
From either end of heaven the welkin burns. 
Others, with vast Typhcean rage more fell. 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind ; hell scarce holds the wild uproar. 
As when Alcides, from Oechalia crown’d 
^Vith conquest, felt the envenom’d robe, and tore 
Through pain up by the roots Thessiilian pines. 
And Lichas from the top of Oeta threw 
Into the Kulxdc sea. Others more mild, 
Retreated in a silent valley, sing 
^Vit)l notes angeJicid to many a harp 
Their own heroic deeds and hapless fall 
By doom of battle ; and complain that fate 
Free virtue should enthral to force or chance. 
Their song was partial ; but the harmony 
(What could it less when spirits immortal sing?) 
{Suspended hell, and to(»k with ravishment 
The thronging audience. In discourse more 
sweet 

(For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense,) 
Others apart sat on a hill retired. 

In thmights more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate; 
FixM fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute; 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 
Of good and evil much they argued then. 

Of happiness and final misery. 

Passion and apathy, and glory and shame; 
\'^ain w'isdom all, and false philosc^hy ! 

Yet, w'ith a pleasing sorcery, could charm 
Pain for a while or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm the obdured breas^t 
With stubborn patience, as with triple steel. 
Another part, in squadrons and j^oss bands^ 
On bold adventure to discover wide 
That dismal world, if any clime perhaps 
Might yield them easier habita^ieti, bend 
Four ways their fiying march, along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that diegorffe 
Into the burning lake their bslmiil streams; 
Abhorred Styx, the flood «f deadly hate; 
bad Acheron, of sorrow, bla^ and deep ; 
Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 
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Heard on the rueful stream ; fierce Phlef^ethon^ 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
Far off from these, a slow and silent stream^ 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her watery lalyrinth, whereof who drinks. 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets, 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 
Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile ; or else deep snow and ice, 

A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Casius old. 

Where armies whole have sunk : the parching 
air 

Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 
'I'liither by harpy-footed furies haled 
At certain revolutions, all the damn'd 
Are brought ; and feel by turns tiie hitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by cliange more 
fierce. 

From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice ' 
Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round, 

Periods of time, thence hurried hack to fire. 
They ferry over this Lethean sound 
Both to aiid fro, their sorrow to augment, 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 
TJiO tempting stream, with one small drop to 
lo.«e 

I n sweet forgetfulness all pain and w^oe, 

All in one moment, and so near the brink ; 

But Tale withstands, and to oppose the attempt 
Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford, and of itseh'* the water flies 
All taste of living wight, as once it fled 
The lip of Tantalus. Tlius roving on 
111 confused march forlorn, the adventurous 
hands, 

'^\'ith shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast, 
\^iew'd first their lamentable lot, and found 
No rest : through many a dark and dreary vale 
'J’l.ey pass'd, and many a region dolorous. 

O'er m.'juy a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 

Hocks, caves, lake 3, feus, bogs, dens, and shades 
of death, 

A universe of death : which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good, 

Where all life dies, death lives, and nature 
breeds. 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things. 
Abominable, inutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv- 
ed, 

Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire. 

Aleanwhile, the adversary of God and man, 
Satan, with, thoughts inflamed of highest de- 
sign. 

Puts on swift wings, imd towards the gates of 
hell 

Explores his solitaiy^. flight ; sometimes 
He scours the right hand coast, sometimes the 
.left; 


Now shaves with level wing the deep, then 
soars 

Up to the fiery concave towering high. 

As when far mlP at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 
Of J'ernate and Isidore, whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs ; they, on the trading flood. 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 

Ply stemming nightly toward the pole; so 
seem'd 

Far off the flying fiend. At last appear 
Hell-bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof. 
And thrice threefold the gates ; threefolds were 
brass, 

Three iron, three of adamantine rock 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire, 

I Yet unconsum'd. Before the gates there sat 
I On either side a formidable shape; 

' The one seem'd woman to the waist, and fair ; 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast; a serpent arm'd 
M'^ith mortal sting: about her middle round 
A cry of hell-hounds never ceasing bark'd 
With w^ide Cerberian mouths full loud, and rung 
A Jiideous peal; yet, »\hen they list, would 
creep. 

If aught disturb'd their noise, into her womb. 
And kennel there; yet there still bark'd and 
howl'd, 

AVithin, unseen. Far less abhorr'd than these 
Vex'd Scylla, bathing in the sea that parts 
Calabria from the hoarse 'frinacrian shore: 

Nor uglier follow the night hag, w^hen, call'd 
In secret, riding through the air she comes. 
Lured with the smell of infant blood, to dance 
AVith Lapland witches, while the labouring 
moon 

Eclipses at their charms. The other shape. 

If shape it might be call'd that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 

Or substance might be call'd that shadow seem'd. 
For each seem'd either ; black it stood as night. 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart ; what seem'd his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 
The monster moving onward came as fast 
AVith horrid strides ; hell trembled as he strode. 
The undaunted fiend what this might be ad- 
mired ; 

Admired, not fear'd ; God and his Son except. 
Created thing nought valued he, nor shunn'd ; 
i And with di^ainful look thus first began. 

Whence and what art thou, execrable shape ! 
That darest, though grim and terrible, ad- 
vance 

Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates Through them I mean to 
pass. 

That be assured, without leave ask'd of thee: 
Retire, or taste thy folly ; and learn by proof. 
Hell-born ! not to contend with spirits of hea« 
ven. 
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To whom the goblin /till of wrath replied. 

Art thou that traitor-an^rel, art thou he. 

Who first broke peace in heaven, and faith; 
till then 

Unbroken; and in proud rebellious arms 
Prew after him the third part of heaven s sons 
Conjured against the Highest; for which both 
thou 

And they, outcast from God, are here con- 
demn'd 

To waste eternal days in woe and pain? 

And reckon 'st thou thyself with spirits of heaven, 
Hell-doom’d ! and breath's! defiance here and 
scorn. 

Where I reign king, and to enrage thee more. 
Thy king and lord ? Back to thy punishment. 
False fugitive ! and to thy speed add wings. 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingerii^ ; or with one stroke of this dart 
Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt 
before. 

So spake the grisly terror, and in shape. 

So speaking and so threatening, grew' tenfold 
More dreadful and deform. On the other side. 
Incens'd with indignation, Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burn’d, 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war. Each at the head 
Level'd his deadly aim; their fatal hands 
No second stroke* intend ; and such a frown 
Each cast at the other, as when two black 
clouds, 

With heaven's artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to fn»nt. 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air ; 

So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown ; so match'd they 
stood ; 

For never but once more was either like 
To meet so great a foe: and now great 
deeds 

Had been achieved, whereof all hell had rung 
Had not the snaky sorceress that sat 
Fast by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key. 
Risen, and with hideous outcry rush'd between. 

O father ! w'hat intends thy hand, she cried. 
Against thy only son ? What fury, O son ! 
Possesses thee, to bend that mortal dart 
Against thy father's head? and k now's! for 
whom ; 

For him who sits above, and laughs the while 
At thee ordain'd his drudge ; to execute 
Wbate'er his wrath, which he calls justice, 
bids; 

His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both ! 

She spake, and at her words the hellish pest 
Forbore ; then these to her Satan return'd. 

So strange thy outcry, and thy words so j 
'Strange 

Thou, mJt&g^eaesty that my sudden hand, 
Prevented^ i^ares to tell thee yet by deeds 
What it 'intei^; till first I know of thee. 


What thing<s8iou art, thus douUe-forhi'd ; and 
why, 

In this infernal vale first met, thou caH'st 
Me father, and that phantasm (h^'gt iny son: 
1 know thee not, nor ever saw till now 
Sight more detestable than him and thee. 

To whom thus the portress of hell-gate re- 
plied. 

Hast thou forgot me then, and do I seem 
Now in thine eye so foul? once deem'd so fair 
In heaven, when at the assembly, and in sight 
Of all the Seraphim with thee ^pombined 
In bold conspiracy against heaven's King, 

All on a sudden miserable pain 
Surprised thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy swum 
In darkness, while thy head fiames thick and 
fast 

Threw forth ; till, on the left side opening wide, 
Likest to thee in shape and countenance bright. 
Then shining heavenly fair, a goddess arm d. 
Out of thy head I sprung : amazement seized 
I All the host of heaven ; back they recoil'd 
afraid 

At first, and call’d me Sin, and for a sign 
Portentous held me ; but familiar grown, 

I pleased, and with attractive graces won 
The most averse, thee chiefly, who full oft 
Illy self ill me thy perfect image viewing 
Becamest enamour’d, and such joy thou took'st 
B"ith me in secret, that my womb conceived 
A growing burden. Meanwhile war arose, 

And fielils were fought in heaven ; wherein re- 
main'd 

TFor what could else?) to our Almighty Foe 
tlear vict(»ry ; to •>ur part loss and rout, 
Through all the empyrean: down they fell 
j Driven headlong from the pitch of heaven, down 
I I nto this deep ; and in the general fall 
I also ,* at w hich time, this pow^erful key 
1 nto my hand was given, with charge to keep 
'J'Jiese gates for ever shut, which none can pass, 
without my opening. Pensive here I sat 
Alone ; but long 1 sat not, till my womb. 
Pregnant by thee, and now excessive grown. 
Prodigious motion felt, and rueful throes. 

At last this odious offspring whom thou seest. 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way 
Tore through my entrails, that, with fear and 
pain 

, Distorted, all my nether shape thus grew 
I Transform'd ; but he my inbred enemy 
Forth issued, brandishing his fatal dart 
Made to destroy ! 1 iled, and cried out, Death! 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sigh'd 
From all her caves, and back resounded. Death / 

1 fled ; but be pursued, (though more,' it seems. 
Inflamed with lust than rage,) and’ swifter far. 
Me overtook, his mother, ail dismayed; 

And, in embraces forcible and foul 
Ingendering with me, that rape begot 
'i'hese yelling monsters, that with ceaseless ery 
Surround me, as thou saw'st ; hoitiiy concmved 
And hourly bom, with sorrow ^nfiidte 
'To me ; for, when they Bet, into the womb ^ 
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That bred them they retuni^ and howl and 
gnaw 

My bowels^ their repast ; then bursting forth 
Afresh with conscious terrors vex me rounds 
That rest or intermission none I find. 

Before mine eyes in opposition sits 
Grim Deaths my son and foe ; who sets them on^ 
And me his parent would full soon devour 
For want of other prey^ but that he knows 
His end with mine involved ; and knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morsel^ and his bane^ 
Whenever that shall be ; so Fate pronounced. 
But thou, O father! I forewarn thee, shun 
His deadly arrow ; neither' vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms. 
Though temper’d heavenly ; for that mortal dint. 
Save he who reigns above, none cfin resist. 

She finish’d ; and the subtle fiend his lore 
Soon learn’d, now milder, and thus answer’d 
smooth. 

Dear daughter! since thou claim’st me for 
thy sire. 

And my fair son here show'st me, (the dear 
pledge 

Of dalliance had with thee in heaven, and joys 
Then sweet, now sad to mention, through dire 
change 

Befallen us, unforeseen, unthought of) know, 

1 come no enemy, but to set free 
From out this dark and dismal house of pain 
Both him and thee, and all the heavenly host 
Of spirits, that, in our just pretences arm'd. 
Fell M'ith us from on high: from them I go 
I’lii uncouth errand sole; and one for all 
Myself expose, with lonely steps to tread 
The unfounded deep, and through the void 
immense 

To search with wandering quest a place fore- 
told 

Should be, and, by concurring signs, ere now 
Created vast and round, a place of bliss 
In the purlieus of heaven, and therein placed 
A race of upstart creatures, to supply ' 

Perhaps our vacant room ; though more re- 
moved. 

Lest heaven, surcharged with potent multitude. 
Might hap to move new broils. Be this, or 
aught 

Than this more secret, now design’d, I haste 
To know ; nnd, this once known, shall soon re- 
turn. 

And bring ye to the place where thou and Death 
Shall dwell at ease, and up and down unseen 
Wing silently the buxom air, embalm’d 
With odours ; there ye shall be fed and fill’d 
Immeasurably, all things shall be your prey. 

He ceased, for both seem'd highly pleased ; and 
Death 

Chrinn'd horrible a ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be fill d ; and blest his maw 
Destined to that good hour : no less rejoiced 
His mother bad, and thus hespake her sire. 

The key of this infernal pit by due. 

And by command of heaven's aU-powexful King, 


1 keep ; by him forbidden to unlock 
These adamantine gates ; against all force 
Death ready stands to interpose bis dai^ 
Fearless to be o'ermatch'd by living mi^t. 

I But what owe I to his commands almve 
Who hates me, and hath hither thrust me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound. 

To sit in hateful office here confined. 
Inhabitant of heaven, and heavenly born. 

Here in perpetual agony and pain. 

With terrors and with clamours compass’d round 
Of mine own brood, that on ray bowels feed? 
Thou art my father, thou iny author, thou 
My being gavest me ; whom should I obey 
But thee? whom follow ? thou wilt bring me 
soon 

T o that new world of light and bliss, among 
The gods M'ho live at ease, where I shall reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous, as beseems 
Thy daughter and thy darling, without end. 

Thus saying, from her side the fatal key, 

Sad iristrunient of all our woe, she took ; 

And towards the gate rolling her bestial train. 
Forthwith the huge portcullis high up drew, 
W’hich hut herself, not all the Stygian powers 
Could once have moved ; then in the key-hole 
turns 

, I'he intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of massy iron or scdid rock with ease 
Unfastens: on a sudden open fly. 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound. 

The inferntil doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 
Of Erebus. She open’d, but to shut 
Excell’d her pow er ; the gates w ide open stood. 
That with extended wrings a banner’d host. 
Under spread ensigns inarching, might pass 
through 

With horse and chariots rank'd in loose array; 
So wide they stood, and like a furnace mouth 
Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 
Before their eyes in sudden view appear 
The secrets of the hoary deep ; . a dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound. 

Without dimensiem ; where length, breadth, and 
height. 

And time, and place, are lost ; where eldest 
Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 

For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions 
fierce, 

Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms; they around the flag 
Of each his faction, in their several clans, 
Light-arm’d or heavy, shai'p, smooth, or 

slow. 

Swarm populous, unnumber’d as the sands 
Of Barca or Cyrene's torrid soil. 

Levied to side with warring winds, and poise 
Their lighter wings. To whom tiiese most ad. 
here. 

He rules a moment: Chaos umpire sits. 
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And by decision more embroils the fray. 

By which he reigns; next him hmh arbiter 
Chance governs all. Into this wild abyss^ 

The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave. 

Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire. 

But aJl these in their pregnant causes mix'd 
Confusedly, and which thus must ever fight. 
Unless the almighty Maker them ordain 
His dark materials to create more worlds ; 

Into this wild abyss the wary fiend 
Stood on the brink of hell, and look'd awhile. 
Pondering his voya^ ; for no narrow’ frith 
He had to cross. Nor w’as his ear less peal’d 
With noises loud and ruinous (to compare 
Great things with small), than w*hen Bellona 
storms. 

With all her battering engines bent to rase 
Some capital city ; or less than if this frame 
Of heaven w'ere falling, and these elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn 
The steadfast earth. At last his sail-broad vans 
He spreads for flight, and in the surging smoke 
Uplifted spurns the ground ; thence many a 
league. 

As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides 
Audacious; hut, that seat soon failing, meets 
A vast vacuity: all unawares 
Fluttering his peniion« vain, plumb down he 
drops 

Ten thousand fathom deep ; and to this hour 
Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 
The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud. 
Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft ; that fury stay'd, 

Quench'd in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea, 

Nor good dr}' land : nigh founder’d on he fares. 
Treading the crude consistence, half on foot. 
Half flying ; behoves him now both oar and 
sail. 

As when a grypon, through the wilderness 
With winged course, o'er hill or inoory dale. 
Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 
Had from his wakeful custody purloin'd 
The guarded gold ; so eagerly the fiend 
O'er bog, or steep, through ‘-trait, rough, dense, 
or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, « - ^ eet, pursues his 
way. 

And sw’ims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or 
dies : 

At length a universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds, and voices all confused. 
Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his 
ear 

With loudest vehemenetT: thither he plies. 
Undaunted to meet there whatever puw’er 
Or spirit of the nethermost abyss 
Might in that noise reside, of whom to ask 
Which way, the nearest coast of darkness lies 
Bordering bn light ; when straight behold the 
throne 

Of Chaos^ -and his dark pavilion spread 
Wide on the wasteful deep ; with him enthroned 
Sat sable-yested Night, eldest of things. 


The consort of his reign ; and by them stood 
Orcus and HOides, and the dreaded hame 
Of Demogorgon ; Rumour next Slid Chance, 
And Tumult and Confusion all embroird. 

And Discord with a thousand various mouths. 
To whom Satan turning boldly,' thus: Ye 
powers 

And spirits of this nethermost abyss. 

Chaos and ancient Night, I come no spy. 

With purpose to explore or to disturb 
The secrets of your realm ; hut, by constraint 
Wandering this darksome desert, as my way 
Lies through your spacious empire up to light. 
Alone, and w'ithout guide, half lost, I seek 
AVhat readiest path leads where your gloomy 
bounds 

Confine w'ith heaven ; or if some other place, 
From your dominion won, the ethereal King 
Possesses lately, thither to arrive 
I travel this profound ; direct my course ; 
Directed, no mean recompense it brings 
; To your belioof ; if J that region h»st, 
j All usurpation thence expell’d, reduce 
! To her original darkness, and your sw ay 

i Which is ni}' present journey), and once more 
Irect the standard there of ancient Night ; 
Yours be tlie advantage all, mine the revenge ! 

Thus Satan ; and him thus the anarch old, 
AA’ith faltering speech and visage incoinposed, 
Answer’d. 1 know’ thee, stranger, who thou art. 
That mighty leading angel, w ho of late 
Made head against heaven’s King, though 
overthrown. 

I saw’ and heard ; for such a numerous host 
I Fled not in silence through the frighted deep, 

I AV’^ith ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

I Confusion worse confounded ; and heaven-gates 
. Pour'd out by millions her victorious bands 
Pursuing. I upon mv frontiers here 
Keep residence ; if all I can will serve 
That little which is left so to defend. 

Encroach'd on still tlirough your intestine broils 
Weakening the sceptre of -old Night: first hell, 
’Four dungeon, stretcliing far and wide beneath ; 
Now lately heaven, and earth, another world, 
Hung o'er my realm, link'd in a golden chain 
To that side heaven from whence your legions 
fell. 

If that way be your walk, you have not far ; 

So much the nearer danger ; go, and 8}>eed ! 
Havock, and spoil, and ruin, are my gain. 

He ceased ; and Satan stay'd not to reply ; 

I But, glad that now his sea should find a shore. 
With fresh alacrity, and force renew'd, 
j Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 

Into the wild expanse ; and through the shock 
Of fighting elements, on all sides round 
Environ'd, wins his way ; harder beset 
And more endanger'd, than i^hen Argo pass'd 
'rhrough Bosporus, betwixt the jostling rocks ; 
Or when Ulysses on the larboard shunn'd 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool steef'4. 
So he with difficulty and labour hard 
Moved on ; with difficulty axid labour be ; 
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But, he once pass’d, soon after, when man fell. 
Strange alteration ! Sin and Death amain 
Following his track, such was the will of Heaven, 
Paved after him a broad and beaten way 
Over the dark abyss, whose boiling gulf 
Tamely endured a bridge of wondrous length. 
From heU continued, reaching the utmost orb 
Of this frail world: by which the spirits per- 
verse 

With easy intercourse pass to and fro 
To tempt or punish mortals, except whom 
God, and good Angels, guard by special grace. 

But now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of heaven 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn ; here Nature first begins 
llev farthest verge, and chaos to retire. 

As from her outmost works a broken foe, 

AVith tumult less, and with less hostile din ; 

That Satan with less toil, and now with ea^e. 
Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light ; 
And, like a weather-beaten vessel, holds 
Gladly the jiort, though shrouds and tat;kle torn ; 
Or in the emptier waste, resemldiiig air, 

IV^eighs his spread wings, at leisure to behold 
Far off the empyreal heaven, extended wide 
111 circuit, undetermiii’d square or round, 

W'ith opal towers, and battlements adorn’d 
Of living sapphire, once his native seat ; 

And fast b) , hanging in a golden chain, 

I’liis pendent world, in bigiic.'ss as a star 
Of smallest magnitude, close by the moon. 
Thither, full fraught with mischievous revenge, 
Aecu.sea, and in a cursed hour, he ^‘ies. 


HOOK III. 

THfi ARGUMKNT. 

sitt.ng on his throne, secs Satan flying; towards this uorld, 
newly created; >howshim to the‘>on, who sat at his right 
liand; foretels the success of batan in jierverting mankind: 
I’lears nis own'justire and wisdom from all imputation, liaving 
c-.c'ilcd man free, and able enough to have withsluod hl^ tcnipt- 
er; yet declares his purpose of grace towards him, in regard he 
fell not of his own malice as did Satan, but by linn seduced. 
The bon ol God renders pr..lsc's to his Father for the manifesta- 
tion of his gracious purpose towards man • but God again de- 
clares, that grace cannot be extended towaras man without the 
^t^tactii '> of divine justice. Man liath ofl'eiided the majesty oi* 
God byaspmngto Godhead, and, therefore, with all hispro- 
gc^, devoted to death, must die, unless someone can be found 
sumcient to answer for his oflence, and undergo Ins punish- 
meiit Ihe Son of God freely offers himself a ransom for man: 
ine leather accepts him, ordains his incarnation, pronounces 
all names m heaven and earth ; com- 
angels to adore him: they obey, and, hymning 
full quire, celebrate the Father and the bon. 
batan alights upon the bare convex of thiswoild's 
wanderiiig he first finds a place, .since 
♦hllh!.??® ^ Vamty ; what persons and things fly up 

flowSSintif . hiB waters above the firmament that 

fiSds nrlii to the orb of the sun; he 

h^mLlf changes 

angel; and, pretending a 
waious deem to tebold the new creation, and man whom God 

^ “** *•« hablSl oi^ 

ana is airected , alights first on mount Miphaces. 

Hail! holy Light! offspring of Heaven, first-born, 
C 'r of the Fternal coeternal beam * 

May 1 exprebs thee unblamed? since God is 
light. 

And never but in unapproacbed light 
Dwelt from eternity; dwelt then in thee, 
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Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream. 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun. 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep. 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing. 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 
Tlirough utter and througii middle darkness 
borne. 

With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

1 sung of chaos and eternal night; 

Taught by the heavenly IMu*5e to venture down 
The dark descent, and u]> to reascend. 

Though hard and rare. Thee 1 revisit safe, 

And feel thy sov’reign vital lamp ; but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So tliick a drop serene hath quench’d their orbs. 
Or dim suffusion veil’d. Yet not the more 
(’ease 1 to wander, where the muses haunt, 

I Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
I'hat wash thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow. 
Nightly 1 visit : nor sometimes forget 
’Those other two equal’d with me in fate,. 

So were I eqiial’d with them in renown. 

Blind ’I'hamyris, and blind Mieonides, 

And Tiresias, and Phiiieus, prophets old: 

Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. I'hus with the year 
Seasons return ; hut not tome returns 
Day, or the sweet ajiproach of even or morn. 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose. 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, and everduring dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the hook of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature’s work* . to me expunged and rased. 
And wisdom at Oi . ♦ iitrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow- 
ers 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from thenct 
Purge ard disperse, that 1 may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

^ Nom’ had tlie almighty Father from above, 
From the pure empyrean where he sits 
High throned above all height, bent down his eye. 
His own works and their vorks at once to view* : 
About him all the sanctities of heaven 
Stood thick as stars, and from bis sight receiv’d 
Beatitude past utterance ; on his right 
The radiant image of his glory sat. 

His only Son. On earth he first beheld 
Our two first parents, yet the only two 
Of mankind in the happy garden placed. 

Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love. 
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Uninterrupted joy, unrival'd love. 

In blissful solitude. He then survey’d 
Hell and the gulf between, and Satan there 
Coasting the wall of heaven on this side night, 
Jn the dun air sublime, and ready now 
To stoop with wearied wings, and willing feet, 
On the bare outside of this world, that seem’d 
Firm land imhosom’d, without firmament, 
Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. 

Him God beholding from his prospect high, 
\V'’herein past, present, future, he beholds. 

Thus to his only Son foreseeing spake. 

Only begotten Son ! seest thou what rage 
Transjmrts our adversary? whom no bounds 
Prescribed, no bars of hell, nor all the chains 
Heap'd on him there, nor vet the main ahys»s 
M'ide interrupt, can hold ; so bent he seems 
On desperate revenge, that shall redound 
Upon his own rebellion head. And now. 
Through all restraint broke loose, he wings his 
way 

Not far off heaven, in the precincts of light. 
Directly towards the new created world. 

And man there placed, with purpose to assay 
If him by force he can destroy, or, worse. 

By some false guile pervert ; and shall pervert ; 
For man will hearken to his glo/diig lies. 

And easily transgress the 'sole command, 

Sole idedge of hi^ obedience: so will full, 

He and iiis faithless j)rogeny. AUIiose fault? 
B'liose but his owji ? Iiigrate, he had of me 
All he could have ; I made him just and right. 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 

Such 1 created all the ethereal powers 
And spirits, both them who stood, and them who 
fail'd ,* 

Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 
Not free, what proof could they have given sin- 
cere 

Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love, 
Where only what they needs must d(» appear’d, 
Not what they would ? what praise could they 
receive ? 

W'hat pleasure I from sn* u o- edience paid. 
When will and reason (r vj-of also is choice) 
Useless and vain, of free<h . joth despoil'd. 
Made passive both, had t>erved necessity. 

Not me ? They therefore, as to right belong'd. 
So w ere created, nor can justly accuse 
Their Maker, or their making, or their fate. 

As if predestination over-ruled 
Their will, disposed by absolute decree. 

Or high foreknowledge ^they themselves decreed ; 
Their own revolt, not 1 ; if I foreknew', j 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. 
Which had no less proved certain unforeknown. 
^o, 5 vitliout least impulse or shadow of fate, 
me immutably foreseen, 
throne * authors to themselves in all 
Of Chaos^ and hist. judge, and what they choose; 
Wide on the wasteful 

Sat sable- vested Nigh, and free they mu^t remain 
-iselves ; 1 else must change 
ke the high decree 


Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain’d 
Their freedom r they themselves ordain’d their 
faU. 

The first sort by their own suggestion fell, 
Self-tempted, self-depraved : man falls, deceived 
By the other first : man therefore shall find grace. 
The other none: in mercy and justice both. 
Through heaven and earth, so shall my glory 
excel ; 

But mercy, first and last, shall brightest shine. 
Tlius while God spake, ambrosial fragrance 
fill’d 

All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
I Sense of new joy ineffable diffused. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 
IMost glorious ; in him all his Father shone 
Sllh^tantially express’d ; and in his face 
Divine compassion vi>ihly appear’d, 

Love without end, and without measure grace, 

; M’hich uttering, thus he to liis Father snake. 

I ( ) Father ! gracious was that word w'hich closed 
I Thy sovrcigii sentence, that man should find 
I grace : 

: For which both heaven and earth shall high extol 
! J’hy praises, with the innumerable sound 
I Of hymns and sacred songs, wherewith thy throne 
Encompass'd shall rewound thee ever blest. 

For should man finally he lost? should man, 

'I'hy creature late so loved, thy youngest son, 
j Fall circumvented thus hy fraud, though join'd 
' IVith his own folly ? tJiat he from thee far, 

: 'J'liat far he from thee, Father, who art judge 
I Of all things made, and judgest only right. 

I Or shall the ad\ ersary thus obtain 
! flis end, and frustrate thine? shall he fulfil 
i His malice, and thy goodness bring to nought ; 

I Or proud return, though to liis heavier doom. 
Yet with revenge accomplished, and to hell 
Draw' after him the wdiole race of mankind. 

By hini corrupted ? or wdlt thou thyself 

Abolish thy creation, and unmake 

For him, what for thy glory thou hast made ? 

So siiould thy goodness and thy greatness both 
Be question’d and blasphemed without defence. 

To whom the great Creator thus replied. 

O Son ! in whom my soul hath chief delight. 

Son of my bosom, Son who art alone 
My word, my wisdom, and effectual might. 

All hast thou spoken as my thoughts are, all 
As my eternal purpose hath decreed ; 

Man shall not quite be lost, but saved who will ; 
Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Freely vouchsafed ; once more 1 will renew 
His lapsed powers, though forfeit, and enthrall’d 
By sill to foul exorbitant desires ; 

Upheld hy me, yet once more he shall stand 
On even ground against his mortal foe ; 

1^ me upheld, that he may know how frail 
His fallen condition is, and to me owe 
All his deliverance, and to none but me. 

Some I have chosen of peculiar grace. 

Elect above the rest : so is my will : 

The rest shall hear me call, and oft be warn’d 
Their sinful state, and to appease betimes 
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The incensed Deity, while offer'd grace 
Invites; for I will clear their senses dark. 

What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 

To prayer, repentance, and obedience due. 
Though but endeavour'd with sincere intent. 
Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut. 
And 1 will place within them as a guide. 

My umpire conscience ; whom if they will hear. 
Light after light, well used, they shall attain. 
And to the end, persisting, safe arrive. 

This my long sufforanoc, and niy day of grace. 
They who neglect and scorn, slialJ never taste ; 
But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more. 
That they may stumble on, and deeper fall; 

And none hut siicli from mercy 1 exclude. 

But yet all is not done ; man disobeying. 
Disloyal, breaks his fealty, and sins 
Against tlie high siipro«nacy of heaven. 

Affecting (jodbead, and, so losing all. 

To expiate his treason liatb nought left. 

But to destruction sacred aiul devote. 

He, with his wlude posterity, must die ; 

Die he or justice must ; unless for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, doatli for death. 

Say, h -avenly pow’crs, where shall we find such 
love ? 

"irhich of ye will ho mortal, to redeem 

Man s mot cal crime, and just the unjust to save ? 

Dwells in all heaven cliarit) dear? 

He ask'd, hut all the heavenly quire stood mute 
And silence was in lieaven : on man’s behalf 
Viitron or intercessor none appear’ *, 

Mui'h less rJiat durst upon liis own head draw 
'Die d.Mdly forfeiture, and ransom set. 

And now w^ithout redemption all mankind 
Mn?t l.ave been lost, adjudged to death and hell 
By doom severe, had not the Son of (^d, 

In whom the fulness dwells of love divine. 

His dearest mediation thus renew'd. 

h ather, thy word is miss’d, man shall find grace ; 
And shall grace not find means, that finds her w ay. 
The speediest of thv winged messengers. 

To visit all thy creatures, and to all 
Comes unprevented, unimplored, unsought ? 
Happy fur man, so coming; he her aid 
Can never seek, once dead in sins, and lost ; 
Atonement for himself, or offering meet. 
Indebted and undone, hath none to bring. 
Behold me then: me for him, life for life 
I offer ; on me let thine anger fall ; 

Account me man ; I for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely put off, and for him lastly die 
W ell pleased; on me let death wreak all his rage ; 
Under his gloomy power 1 shall not long 
Lie vanquish'd ; thou hast given me to possess 
Life in myself for ever ; by thee I live. 

Though now to death I yield, and am his due 
All that of me can die ; yet, that debt paid. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathsome grave 
His prey, nor suffer my unspotted soul 
For ever with corruptioa there to dwell; 
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But I shall rise victorious, and subdue 
My vanquisher, spoil'd of his vaunted spoil : 
Death his death's wound shall then receive, and 
stoop 

Inglorious, of his mortal sting disarm'd. 

1 through the ample air in triumph high 
Shall lead hell captive, maugre hell, and show 
The powers of darkness bound. 'I’hou, at the 
sight 

Pleased, out of heaven shalt look down and smile ; 
IV'hile, by thee raised, 1 ruin all my foes. 

Death last, and with his carcass glut the grave ; 
Then, with the multitude of my redeem'd. 

Shall enter heaven, long absent, and return. 
Father, to see thy face, wherein no cloud 
Of anger shall remain, but peace assured 
And reconcilement ; wrath shall he no more 
'rhenceforth, hut in thy presence joy entire. 

His words here ended, hut his meek aspect 
Silent yet spake, anrl breathed immortal love 
To mortal men, above which only shone 
Filial obedience: as a sacrifice 
(ilad to he offer’d, he attends the will 
Of his great Father. Admiration seized 
All heaven, what this might mean, and whither 
tend, 

Wondering ; hut soon the Almighty thus replied. 

O thou ill heaven and earth the only peace 
Found out Air mankind under wrath ! O thou 
My sole complacence ! well thou know^'st how dear 
To me are all my works, nor man the least. 
Though last created ; that for him 1 spare 
Thee from my bosom and right hand, to save. 

By losing thee awhile, the wJiole race lost. 

Thou, therefore, whom thou only canst redeem, 
Their nature also to thy nature join; 

And be thyself Man among men on earth, 

Made flesh, w'hen time shall be, of virgin seed. 
By wondrous birth : lie tliou in Adam's room 
'I’he head of all mankind, though Adam's son. 

As in him perish all men, so in thee. 

As from a second root, shall be restored 
As many as are restored, ’without thee none. 

His crime make^ ill his sons; thy merit, 

Imputed, shall i ihem who renounce 

Their own both riu ‘ . *»us and unrighteous deeds. 
And live in thee transplanted, and from thee 
lleoeive new life. So man, as is most just. 

Shall satisfy for man, be judged and die. 

And dying rise, and rising with him raise 
His brethren, ransom’d with his own dear life. 
So heavenly love shall outdo hellish hate. 
Giving to death, and dying to redeem, 

So dearly to redeem what hellish hate 
So easily destroy’d, and still destroys 
Ju those w ho, w hen they may, accept not grace. 
Nor shalt thou, by descending to assume 
Man's nature, lessen or degrade thine own. 
Because thou bast, though throned in highest 
bliss 

Equal to God, and equally enjoying 
Godlike fruition, quitted all, to save 
A world from utter loss, and hast been found 
By merit more than birthright Son of God, 
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Foand worthiest to be so by being good, i Of charming symphony they introduce 

Far more than gi-eat or high ; because in thee I Their sacred song, and waken raptures high ; 


Love hath abounded more than glory abounds ; 
Therefore thy humiliation shall exalt 
irith thee thy manhood also to this throne ; 
Here shalt thou sit incarnate, here shalt reign 
Both Cod and Man, Son both of God and man. 
Anointed universal King; all power 
I give thee ,* reign for ever, and assume 
Thy merits ; under thee, as head supreme. 
Thrones, princedoms, powers, dominions, I re- 
duce : 

All knees to thee shall bow'. of them that bide 
In heaven, or earth, or under earth in hell. 
AVhenthoii, attended gloriously from heaven, 
Shalt in the sky appear, and from thee send 
The summoning arch-angels to ])roclHim 
Thy dread tribunal ; forthwith from all winds. 
The living, and forthwith the cited dead 
Of all past ages, to the general doom 
Shall hasten ; such a peal shall rouse their sleep. 
Then, all thy saints assembled, thou shalt judge 
Bad men and angels ; they, arraign’d, shall sink 
Beneath thy sentence ; hell, her numbers full. 
Thenceforth shall be forever shut. Meanwhile 
The world shall burn, and from her ashes sjiriiig 
New heaven and earth, w herein the just shall 
dwell. 

And, after all their tribulations long, 

8ee golden days, fruitful of golden deeds, 

With joy and love triumphing, and fair truth. 
Then thou thy regal sce))tre shalt lay by. 

For regal sceptre then no more shall* need, 

God shall be all in all. But, all ye gods. 

Adore him, who to rompas.s all this dies; 

Adore the Son, and honour him as me. 

No sooner had the Almighty ceased, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud Jis from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy, heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud hosannas fill’d 
The eternal r€*gions : lowly reverent 
Towards either throne th*»v bow, and to the 
ground 

AVitb solemn adoration < * »hey cast 

Their crowns, inwove with .imarant and gold ; 
Immortal amarant, a flower which once 
111 Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom; but soon for man’s offence 
To heaven removed, where first it grew, there 
grows. 

And flow’ers aloft shading the fount of life. 

And where the river of bliss through midst of 
heaven 

Bolls o’er Elysian flowers her .amber stream ; 

WTth these that never fade tlie spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks, inwreathed w'ith 
beams ; 

Now in loose garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 
Impurpled with celestial roses smil'd. 

Then, crown'd again, their golden harp- they took 
Harps ever tun’d, that glittering by their side 
Like quivers huiig^ and with preamble sweet 


I No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
' Melodious part, such concord i.s in heaven. 

Thee, Father, first they sung, omnipotent. 
Immutable, immortal, infinite, 

Eternal King ; the Author of all being, 
Fountain of light, thyself invisible 
i Amidst the glorious brightness where thou sit'st 
I'lironed inaccessible, but w’hen thou sbadest 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud, 
I Drawn round about tliee like a radiant shrine. 
Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear; 
Yet dazzle heaven, that brightest seraphim 
Ap])roach not, but with both wings veil their eyes. 
Thee next they sang of all creation first, 
Begotten Son, divine similitude, 

! Ill whose conspicuous countenance, without cloud 
; Made visible, the almighty F'ather sliines, 

■I Whom else no creature can behold ; on thee 
• Impress'd the effulgence of his glory abides, 

: Transfused on thee liis ample Spirit rests. 

; He lieaven of heavens and all the powers therein 
■ By thee created ; and by thee threw down 
i 'I’he a‘^])iring dominations: thou that day 
i Thy Father’s dreadful thunder didst not spare, 

' Nor stop thy flaming chariot-wheels, that shook 
j Heaven's e\ erlasting frame, while o’er the necks 
i ’I’liou drov’xt of warring angoK disarray’d. 

! Back from pursuit thy powers with loud acclaim 
Thee only cxtolTd, Son oflhy Father’s might. 
To execute fierce vengeaiice on his foes, 

Not soon innn : liiin through their malice fallen, 
P^itlier of mercy and grace, thou didst not doom 
So strictly, but much more to )>ity incline: 
j No sooner did thy dear and <uily Son 
1 Perceive thee purposed not to doom frail man 
> So strictly, but much more to ])ity inclined, 

I He to appease thy wrath, and end the strife 
' Of mercy and justice iu thy face discern’d, 
i Regardless of the Miss wherein he sat 
' Second to thee, offer’d himself to die 
Ff»r man's offence. O unexampled love, 

I LoA^e no where to he found less than divdno? 

I flail, Son of God ! Saviour of men ! thy name 
I Shall be the t:o}nous matter of my song 
! Ileiicefortli, and never shall iny heart thypraist 
j Forget, nor from thy Father’s praise disjoin. 

I ’J’husthey in heaven, above the starry sphere, 

I Their hajipy hours in joy and hymning spent, 
j Meanwliile upon the firm opacous globe 
Of this round world, whose first convex divides 
; The luminous inferior orbs, enclos’d 
From chaos, and the inroad of darkness old, 
Satan alighted walks ; a globe far off 
It seem’d, now seems a boundless continent 
; Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of night 
I Starless exposed, and ever-threatening storms 
Of chaos blustering round, inclement sky ; 

Save on that side which from the wall of heaven, 

! Though distant far, some small reflection gains 
Of glimmering air less vex'd with tempest loud : 
Here walk’d the fiend at large in spacious field. 
As when a vulture on Imaus bred. 
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Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds^ 
Dislodging from a region scarce of prey 
To gorge the flesh of lambs or yeanling kids^ 

On hills where flocks are fed^ flies toward the 
springs 

Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams ; 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany waggons light : 
So, on this windy sea of land, the fiend 
Walk’d up and down aloiits bent on his prey ; 
Alone, for other creature in this place. 

Living or lifeless, to be found was none ; 

None yet, but store hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like sereal vapours flew 
O^ all things transitory and vain, when sin 
'W "th vanity had fill’d the works of men : 

Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 
Built their fond hopes of glory or lasting fame. 
Or happiness in this or the other life ; 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful superstition and blind zeal. 

Nought seeking but the praise of men, here find 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds ; 

All the unaccomplish’d works of nature’s band. 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mix’d, 
Jli.^sclved on earth, fleet hither, and in vain. 

Till final dissolution, wander here ; 

Not in the neighbouring moon as some have 
dream’d ; 

Those argent fields more likely habitants, 
Translated saints, or middle spirits hold 
Betwixt the angeli^*al and human kind. 

Hitrer of ill-join’d sons and daugl ters born 
First from the ancient world those giants came | 
IV^ith many a vain exploit, though then renown’d; j 
The builders next of Babel on the plain 
Of Sjiinaar, and still with vain design. 

New Babels, bad they wherewithal, wouM build : 
Others came single ; he, who, t(» be deem’d 
A god,leap’d fondly into ^Etna fiames, 
Empedocles ; and lie, who, to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, leap’d into the sea, 

Cleomhrotus ; and many more too long, 

Emhry»>s, and idiots, eremites, and friars 
White, black, and gray, with all their trumpery. 
Here pilgrims roam, that stray’d so far to seek 
In Golgotha him dead, who lives in heaven ; 

And they, who to be sure of Paradise, 

Dying, put on the weeds of Dominic, 

Or in Franciscan think to pass disguis’d ; 

They pass the planets seven, and pass the fix’d. 
And that crystalline sphere whosehalance weighs 
’1 he trepidation talk’d, and that first moved ; 

And now saint Peter at heaven's wicket seems 
To wait them with his keys, and now at foot 
Of heaven’s ascent they lift their feet, when, lo! 

A violent cross-wind from either coast 
Blows them transverse, ten thousand leagues awry 
Into the devious air: then might ye see 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tost 
And flutter’d into rags; then reliques, beads. 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls. 

The sport of winds; aU these, up whirl’d aloft. 


Fly o'er the backside of the world far off 
Into a Limbo large and broad, since call'd 
The Paradise of fools, to few unknown 
Long after, now unpeopled, and untrod. 

All this dark globe the fiend found as he pass'd. 
And long he wander'd, till at last a gleam 
Of dawning light turn’d thitherward in haste 
His travell’d steps ; far distant he descries 
Ascending by degrees magnificent 
Up to the wall of heaven a structure high ; 

At top whereof, but far more rich, appear’d 
The work as of a kingly palace-gate. 

With frontispiece of diamond and gold 
Embellish’d ; thick with sparkling orient gems 
The portal shone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by shading pencil drawn. 

The stairs were such as whereon Jacob saw 
Angels ascending' and descending, bands 
Of guardians bright, when he from Esau fled 
To Padan-Aram, in the field of Liiz 
Dreaming by night under the open sky. 

And waking cried, This is the gate of heaven. 
Each stair mysteriously was meant, nor stood 
There always, but drawn up to heaven sometimes 
Viewless ; and underneath a bright sea flow’d 
Of jasper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, sailing arrived 
AVafted by angels, or flew o’er the lake 
AV’’rapp’d in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds. 

The stairs were then let down, whether to dare 
'I'he fiend by easy ascent, or aggravate 
His sad exclusion from the doors of bliss ; 

Direct against which open’d from beneath. 

Just o’er the blissful seat of Paradise, 

A passage down to the earth, a passage wide, 
AV^ider by far than that of aftertimes 
Over mount Sion, and. though that were large. 
Over the Promised Land to God so dear ; 

By w'hich, to visit oft those happy tribes. 

On high behests his angels to and fro 
Pass’d frequent, and his eye with choice regard 
From Pt'tneas, the fount of Jordan’s flood. 

To Beersaba, where the Holy Land 
Borders on Egypt and the Arabian shore ; 

So wide the ope ting soein’d, where bounds were 
set 

To darkness, such as hound the ocean w'ave, 
Satan from hence, now on the lower stair. 

That scal’d by steps of gold to heaven gate, 
Looks down with w'onder at the sudden view 
Of all this world at once. As when a scout. 
Through dark and desert ways with peril gone 
All night, at last by break of cheerful dawn 
Obtains the brow of some high-climbing hill, 
A^hich to his eyes discover unaware 
I’he goodly prospect of some foreign land 
Fiiret seen, or some renown’d metropolis 
With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn’d, 
AVhich now the rising sun ^Ids with his beams ; 
Such wonder seized, though after heaven seen, 
The Spirit malign, but much more envy seized. 
At sight of all this world beheld so fair. 

Round he surveys (and well might, where he 
stood 
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So hiffh above the circling* canopy 
Of night's extended shade) from eastern point 
Of Libra, to the fleecy star that bears 
Andromeda far ofl^ Atlantic seas 
Bevond tlie horizon ; then from pole to pole 
He’ views in breadth, and without longer pause 
Powii riffht into the world's first region throws 
His flight precipitant, and winds with ease 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way 
Amongst innumerable stars, that shone 
Stars distant, but nigh hand seem'd other worlds; 
Or other worlds they seem'd, or happy isles. 
Like those Hesperian gardens famed of old. 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowery vales, 
Thrice happy isles ; but who dwelt happv there 
He staid not to inquire. Above them all 
The srolden sun, in splendour likest heaven, 
Allured his eye : thither his course he bends 
Through the calm firmament, (but up or down. 
By centre, or eccentric, hard to tell. 

Or longitude,) where the great luminary 
Aloof the vulgar constellations thick. 

That from his lordly eye keep distance due. 
Dispenses light from far ; they as they ino\ e 
Their starry dance in numbers that cmnpute 
Days, months, and years, towards hi-^ all-cheer- 
ing lamp 

Turn sw ift their various motions, or are turn d 
By his magnetic beam, that gently warms 
The universe, and to each inu ard part 
With gentle penetration, though unseen, 
Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep ; 

So wondrouslv was set his station bright. 
There lands the fiend, a spot like which perhaps 
Astronomer in the sun's lucent orb 
Through liis fflazed optic tube yet never saw. 
The place he found beyond expre.ssion bright. 
Compared w'ith aught on earth, metal or stone; 
Not all parts like, but all alike inform d 
With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire ; 

If metal, part seem'd gold, ]>art silver clear ; 

If stone, carbuncle most or chrysolite. 

Ruby or topaz, to the twelve that shone 
In Aaron’s breastplate, and a stone besides 
Imagined rather oft than el rliere seen, 

'J'hat stone, or like to that which liere below 
Philosophers in vain so long have sought, 

In vain, though by their powerful art they hind 
Volatile Hermes, and call up unbound 
In various shapes old Proteus from the sea. 
Drain'd through a limbec to his nativ'e form. 
What wonder then if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth elixir purje, and rivers run 
Potable gold, when with one virtuous touch 
The arch-chemic sun, so far from us remote. 
Produces, with terrestrial humour mix’d. 

Here in the dark so many precious things 
Of colour glorious, and effect so rare ? 

Here matter new to gaze the devil met 
Undazzled; far and wide his eye commands ; 
For sight no obstacle found here, nor shade. 
But all sunshine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate ^rom the equator, as they now 
Shot upward still direct, whence no way round 


Shadow from body opaque can fall, and the air. 
No where so clear, sharpen’d his visual ray 
To objects distant far, whereby he soon 
Saw within ken a glorious angel stand. 

The same whom .lohn saw also in the sun : 

His back was turn'd, but not his brightness 
hid ; 

Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 
(hrcled his head, nor less bis locks behind 
Illustrious on his shoulders fledge with wings 
Lay waving round : on some great charge em- 
ploy’d 

He seem’d, or fix'd in cogitation deep. 

(ilad was the spirit impure, as now in hope 
I To find who might direct his wandering flight 
To Paradise, the happy seat of man. 

His journey's end, and our beginning woe. 

But first he casts to change his proper shape, 
U'hich else might work him danger or delay: 
And now a strijiliuff cherub he appears. 

Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused, so well he feign’d : 

T'uder a coronet his flowing hair 
In curls on either cheek play'd ; wings he wore 
Of many a colour’d plume, >j)riiikled with gold ; 
Ills haliit fit for speed succinct, and held 
Before hi> decent steps a silver wand. 

He drew not nigh unlieard ; the angel bright, 
Ere he drew nijih, his radiant visage turn’d, 
Adimuiish’d by his ear, and strait was known 
i The arch-anirel I riel, one of the seven 
I IV ho in (iod's ))reseiice, nearest to his throne. 
Stand ready at coriiTnand, and are his eyes 
That run through all the heavens, or down to 
the earth 

Bear his swift errand^, over moist and dry. 

O’er sea and land: liim Satan thus accosts. 

I riel, for thou of those seven sjurits that 
vtf.nd 

In si^ht of God’s high throne, gloriously bright. 
The first art wont his great authentic will 
Interpreter through highest heaven to bring. 
Where all his sons thy embassy attend ; 

And here art likeliest by supreme decree 
! Like honour to obtain, and as his eye. 

To visit oft this new creation round ; 
Unspeakable desire to see, and know 
All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man. 
His chief delight and favour, him for whom 
All these his works so wondrous he ordain’d. 
Hath brought me from the quires of Cherubim 
Alone thus wandering. Brightest Serapl^ ! tell. 
In which of all these shining orbs hath ife^n 
His fixed seat, or fixed seat hath none. 

But all these shining orbs his choice to dwell; 
That 1 may find him, and with secret gaze 
Or open admiration him behold. 

On whom the great Creator hath bestow’d 
Worlds, and on whom hath all these graces 
pour’d ; 

That both in him and all things, as is meet. 
The universal Maker we may praise ; 

Who justly hath driven out his rebel foes 
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To deepest hell^ and^ to repair that loss^ 
Created this new happy race of men 
To serve him better: wise are all his ways. 

So spake the false dissembler unperceived ; 
For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone. 

By liis permissive will, throughheaven and earth: 
And oft, though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
ilesigiis her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 
Wherenoill seems ; which now for once beguiled 
Uriel, though regent of the sun, and held 
The ssharpest-sighted spirit of all in heaven ; 
'M'ho to tlie fraudulent impostor foul, 

In lii> uprightnet-Sj answer thus return’d. 

Fair angel, thy desire, which tends to know 
'J'lie works of God, thereby to glorify 
’J'he great ^V’^ork-m aster, leads to no excess 
Tliat readies blame, but rather merits praise 
The more it seems excess, that led thee hither 
From thy empyreal mansion thus alone. 

To witness witli thine eyes what some perhaps. 
Contented Mith report, hear only in heaven: 

For wonderful indeed are all his works. 

Pleasant to kiiovr, and worthiest to be all 
Had 'n remembrance always with delight ; 

But what created mind can comprehend 
llieir number, or the wisdom inhiiite 
That broutfUt them forth, but bid their causes 
dci?p ? 

I saw when at his word the formless mass, 

'This world’s material mould, came to a heap: 
Conru.'.jon heard his voice, and w'iid uproar 
Stood ruled, stood vast intinitude confined; 

’J'i‘1 at his second bidding darkness fled. 

Light shone, and order from disorder sprung: 
Swift to their several quarters hasted then 

cuinbrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire ; 
And this ethereal quintessence of Jieaveii 
Flew upward, spirited with various forms. 

That roll’d orbicular, and turn’d to stars 
Numberless, as thou scest, and how they move ; 
Bach had his place apjioiiited, each his course ; 
The re. (. in circuit walls tliis universe. 

Look downward Ojithat globe, whose hither side 
With light from hence, though but reflected, 
shines ^ 

That plAce is earth, the seat of man ; that light 
His day, which else, as the other hemisphere. 
Night would invade ; but there the neighbouring 
moon 

^o call that opposite fair star) her aid 
Timely interposes, and her motijl^ly round 
Still ending, still renewing, through mid heaven. 
With borrow'd light her countenance triform 
Hen(^ fills and empties to enlighten the earth. 
And in her pale dominion checks the night. 

That spot, to which 1 point, is Paradise, 

Adam’s abode ; those lofty shades his bower. 

Thy way thou canst not miss, me mwe requires. 

Thus said, he turn'd ; and Satan String low'. 
As to superior ^irits is wont in heaven. 

Where honour aue and reverence none neglects. 
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Took leave, and toward the coast of earth 
beneath, 

Down from the ecliptic, sped w'ith hoped success. 
Throw's his steep flight in many an airy wheel ; 
Nor staid, till on Niphates' top he lights. 


BOOK IV. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Satan, now in prospect of Eden, and nigh the place where he must 
now attempt the bold enterprise which he undertook alone 
Against God and Man, falls into many doubts with himself, and 
many passions, fear, envy, and despair ; but at length confirms 
hirn-,elf in e\ il ; journeys on to Paradise, whose <'Utward pros- 
pect and situaiiou IS described ; overlei']>s the Imiinds ; sits in the 
fchiiivj of a cormorant on the tree of life, as highest in the gar- 
den, to look about him. The garden described; Satan’s first 
sight of Adam and Eve; his wonder at their excellent form 
and happy state, but with resolution to work their fall s over- 
hears tneir discourse; thence gathers that the tree of know- 
ledge was forbidden them to eat of, under peniilty of death ; and 
thereon intends to found his temptation by seducing them to 
transgress: then leaves them awhile to know further of their 
state by some other means. Meanwhile rnel descending on a 
sunljeam warns Gabriel, who had in charge the gate of Paradise 
thai some esil spirit had escaped the deep, and passed at noon 
by his sphere in the shape of a good angel down to Para- 
dise, discovered aftei by his furious gestures in the mount. 
GabticI promises to find'him ere morning. Night coming on, 
Adam and E^e discourse of going to their rest: their liower 
drscribed ; their e'leidng worship. Gabriel drawing forth his 
bands of night-watch to w«.ik the round of Paradise, appoints 
two strong angels to Vdam’s bower, lest the evil spirit should 
be there doing some harm to Adam or Eve sleeping; there they 
find him at the ear of Eve, tempting her in a dream, and 
bring liiin, though unwilling, to (rabriel ; by whom questioned, 
he scornfully answers; prepare>c rtsistance; but, hindered by a 
sign from heaven, flies out of Paradise. 

O, FOR that warning voice, which he, who saw 
The Apocalypse, heard cry in heaven aloud, 
'Fhen w'lien the dragon, put to second rout. 
Came furious down to be revenged on men, 
froa to the inhabitants on earth / that now, 

Wiiile time was, our first parents had been 
warn'd 

The coming of their secret foe, and scaped, 
Ilajily, so scaped his mortal snare : for now 
Satan, now first inflamed with rage, came down, 
Jlie tempter ere the accuser of mankind, 

'Fo wreak on innocent frail man his loss 
Of that first battle, and his flight to hell : 

Yet, not rejoicing in liis speed, though bold 
Far oif and fearless, nor with cause to boast, 
Begins his dire attt*mpt ; which nigh the birtk 
Now' rolling boiU iu liis tumultuous breast. 

And like a devilish engine back recoils 
Upon himself ; horror and doubt distract 
liis troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 
The hell within him ; for within him hell 
He brings, and round about him, nor from hell 
One step, no more than from himself, can fly 
By change of place : now conscience wakes de- 
spair, 

Tliat slumber'd ; wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and w'hat must be 
'Forse ; of worse deeds w'orse sufferings must 
ensue. 

Sometimes towards Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleasant, his grieved look he fixes sad ; 
Sometimes towards heaven, and the full-blazing 
sun. 

Which now sat high in his meridian tow*er : 
Then^ much revolving, thus in sighs began. 
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O thou, that, with surpassing glory crown’d. 
Look St from t)iy sole dominion like the god 
Of this new w orld ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminish’d heads ; to thee 1 call. 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

0 sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 

That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphere ; 

Till pride and worse ambition threw me down, 
'trarring in heaven against heaven’s matchless 

King: 

Ah, wherefore ! he deserved no such return 
From me, wliom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none; nor was his service hard. 
What could be less than to afford him praise. 
The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks. 
How due ! yet all his good proved ill in me. 
And wrought but malice ; lifted up so high 
1 ‘ sdeign’d subjection, and thought one step 
higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude. 

So burdensome still paying, still to owe. 
Forgetful w'hat from liim I still received, 

And understood not that a srrateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged ; what burden then ? 
O, had his powerful destiny ordain’d 
Me some inferior anirel, 1 had st(»od 
Then happy ; no unbounded hope had raised 
Ambition. Yet why not ? some other pow er 
As great might have aspired, and me, though 
mean. 

Drawn to his part ; l)ut other pow ers as irreat 
Fell not, .but stand unshaken, from within 
Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. * 
Hadst thou the same free will and power to 
stand ? 

Thou hadst. Whom hast thou then or what to 
accuse, 

But heaven’s free love dealt equally to all ? 

Be then his love accursed, since love or hate. 
To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 

Nay, cursed be thou ; since again’-t his thy w’ill 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable ! which w ay shall 1 fly 
infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 

And, in the low est deep, a low er deep 
Still threatening to devour me opens wide. 

To which the hell 1 suffer seems a heaven. 

O, then, at last relent : is there no place 
Left for repentance, for pardon left? 

None left but by submission ; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and niy dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath, w iiorn I seduced 
With other promises and other vaunts 
Than to submit, boasting 1 could subdue 
The Omnmotent. Ay me, they little know 
How dearly 1 abide that boast so vain. 

Under what torments inwardly I groan, 

W’hile they adore me on the throne of hell. 
With diadem and sceptre high advanced. 


The lower still I fall, only supreme 
In misery : such joy ambition finds. 

But say I could repent, and could obtain. 

By act of grfice, my former state ; how soon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how soon 
unsay 

VFhat feign'd submission swore? ease would 
recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 

For never can ^rue reconcilement grow. 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so 
deep: 

Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 
And heavier fall : so should I purchase dear 
Short intermission bought with double smart. 
This knows my Punisher ; therefore as far 
From granting he, as I from begging, peace : 

All hope excluded thus, behold, instead 
Of us outcast, exiled, his new' delight. 

Mankind created, and for liim this world. 

So farewell hope ; and with hope farewell, fear; 
Farew'ell, remorse : ail good to me is lost ; 

Evil, be thou my good ; by thee at least 
Divided empire with heaven’s King I hold. 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign ; 
As man ere long, and this new world, shall 
know. 

Thus while he spake, each passion dimni’dhis 
face 

Thrice changed with pale ire, envy, and despair ; 
M’hicli marr’dhis borrow'd visage, and betray’d 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld. 

For heavenly minds from such distempers foul 
Are ever clear. AVhereof he soon aw are. 

Each perturbation smooth’d with outward calm. 
Artificer of fraud ; and w'as the first 
That pratJtised falseh(»od under saintly shew, 
Deep malice to conceal, couch'd with revenge : 

Y et not enough had practised to deceive 
Uriel once warn'd ; whose eye pursued him down 
The way he went, and on the Assyrian mount 
Saw him disfigured, more than could befal 
Spirit of happy sort ; his gestures fierce 
He mark'd and mad demeanour, then alone. 

As he supposed, all unobserved, unseen. 

So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her inclosure green. 
As with a rural mound, the champion head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild. 
Access denied ; and over head up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene ; and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their topa 
The verdurous wall of Par^ise up sprung : 
Which to our general sire gave prospect largo 
Into his nether empire neighbouring round. 

And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit. 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear’d, with gay enamel’d colours muc'd : 
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On which the sun more glad impress'd his beams 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When God hath shower’d the earth ; so lovely 
seem'd 

That landskip : and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair : now gentle gales. 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those ^Imy spoils. As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the bless 'd ; with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and many 
a league. 

Cheer'd with the grateful smell, old Ocean 
smiles : 

So entertain’d those odorous sweets the fiend 
Who came their bane, though with them better 
pleased 

Than Asmodeus wdth the fishy fume 
That drove him, though enamour’d, from the 
spouse 

Of Tobit’s son, and with a vengeance sent 
From Media post to Egypt, there fast bound. 

Now to the ascent of that steep savage hill 
Satan had journey’d on, j)eiisive and slow ; 

But turlhor way found none, so thick entwined. 
As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
Of shrubs j.rid tangling bushes had perplex'd 
All path of man or beast that pass'd that way : 
On^ g ite there only was, and that look’d ea««t 
On tlie other side : which, when the arch-felon 
saw. 

Due entrance he disdain'd ; and, in contempt, 

At one slight bound high overleap'd all bound 
Of hill or highest wall, and sheer within 
Lights on his feet. As wdien a prowling wolf, 
^V"j)om hunger drives to seek new haunt for 
prey, 

Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at 
eve 

In hurdled cotes amid the field secure. 

Leaps o'er the fence wdth ease into tlie fold : 

Or as a thief, bent to unhoard the cash 
Of some rich burgher, whose substantial doors, 
Cross-barr'd and bolted fast, fear no assault. 

In at the window climbs, or o'er the tiles : 

So clomb this first grand thief into God’s fold ; 
So since into his church lewd hirelings climb. 
Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life. 

The middle tree and highest there that grew. 
Sat like a cormorant ,* yet not true life 
Thereby regain'd, but sat devising death 
To them who lived ; nor on the virtue thought 
Of that life-giving plant, but only used 
For prospect, what, well used, had been the 
pledge 

Of immortality. So little knows 
Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him, but perverts best things 
To worst abuse, or to their meanest use. 
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Beneath him with new wonder now he views. 

To all delight of human sense exposed, 

In narrow room, nature's whole wealth, yea 
more, 

A heaven on earth : for blissful Paradise 
Of God the garden was, by him in the east 
Of Eden planted ; Eden stretch'd her line 
From Auran eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings. 

Or where the sons of Eden long before 
Dwelt in Telassar: in this pleasant soil 
llis far more pleasant garden God ordain'd ; 

Out of the fertile ground he caused to grow 
All trees of noblest kind, for sight, smoll, taste ; 
And all amid them stood the tree of life, 

I High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
' Of vegetable gold : and next to life. 

Our death, the tree of knowledge grew fast by. 
Knowledge of good, bought dear by knowing 
ill. 

Southward through Eden went a river large. 
Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy 
hill 

’ Pass'd underneath ingulf’d ; for God had thrown 
I 'J'hat mountain as his garden-mould high raised 
I Upon the rapid current, which through veins 
I Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 
Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water’d the garden ; thence united fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood, 
M'liich from his darksome passage now appears, 
And now divided into four main streams. 

Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, w hereof here needs no account ; 
But rather to tell how% if art could tell, 

How from that saphir fount the crisped brooks. 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold. 

With mazy error under pendant shades. 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of JWadise, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain* 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierc'd shade 
linbrowii’d the noon-tide bowers. Thus was 
this place 

A happy rural seat of various view ; 

(iroves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and 
balm : 

Others, whose fruit burnished with golden rind 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here only, and of delicious taste. 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed : 

Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store. 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose : 
Another side, umbrageous grots, and caves 
Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant : meanw'hile murmuring waters fall 
Down the sl^e hills, dispersed, or in a lake. 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crow u’d 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 
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The birds their quire applv': airs> vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces, and the Hours, in dance 
Led on the eternal spring. Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers. 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gather’d ; which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world : nor that sweet 
grove 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspired 
Castaliau spring, might this Paradise 
Of Eden strive : nor that Nyseian isle 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 
Whom Gentiles Ammon call, and Libyan Jove, 
Hid Aiiifllthea, and her florid son 
Young ilacchus, from his stepdame Rhea’s eye : 
Nor where Abassin kings their issue guard, 
IVlount Amara, though this by some supposed 
True Paradise under the Ethiop line 
By Nilus’ head, enclosed with shining rock. 

A whole day’s journey high ; but wide remote 
From this Assyrian garden, where the fiend 
Saw, iiiidelighted, all delight, all kind 
Of living creatures, new to sight, and strange. 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native homnir clad 
In naked maje&ty, seem’d lords of all. 

And worthy seem’d ; for in tlieir looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sarictitude severe and pure, 
(Se^ere, but in true filial freedom placed,) 
Whence true authority in men ; though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seem’d : 

For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace : 
He, for God only, she for God in him. 

His fair large front, and eye sublime, declar’d 
Absolute rule ; and hyacinthin locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad ; 
She as a veil, down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevell’d, but in wanton ringlets waved. 

As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle s.way. 

And by her yielded, by him best receiv’d ; 
Yielded with coy submission, modest pride. 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 

Nor those mysterious parts were then conceal’d, 
•[I'lien Avas not guilty shame, dishonest shame 
Of nfiture’s works, honour dishonourable. 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind 
With shews instead, -mere shews of seeming 
pure. 

And banish'd from man’s life his happiest life, 
Simplicit)^ and spotless innocence ! 

So pass’d they naked on, nor shunn'd the sight 
Of God or angel, for they thought no ill. 

So hand in hand they pass’d, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met ; 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons ; the fairest of her daughters Eve. 
Undm* a tuft of shade, that on a green 


Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain side 
Thev sat them down ; and after no more toil 
Of their sweet gardening labour than sufficed 
To recommend cool zephyr, and made ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful, to their supper fruits they fell. 
Nectarine fruits, which the compliant boughs 
Yielded them, side-long as they sat reclined 
On the soft downy hank damask'd with flowers : 
The savoury pulp they chew, and in the rind. 
Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream; 
Nor gentle purpose, nor endearing smiles 
Wanted, nor youthful dalliance, as beseems 
Fair couple, link’d in happy nuptial league, 
Alone as they. About them frisking play’d 
All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all 
chase 

In wood or w'ilderness, forest or den ; 

Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid ; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
Gamhol'd before them ; the unwieldy elephant. 
To make them mirth, used all his might, and 
wreath’d 

His lithe proboscis ; close the serpent sly 
Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded : others on the grass 
Couch’d, and now fill’d w'ith pasture, gazing sat, 
Or bedward ruminating; for the sun 
Declined was hasting now with prone career 
To the ocean isles, and in tlie ascending scale 
Of Heaven the stars that usher evening rose: 
When Satan, still in gaze, as first he stood. 
Scarce thus at length fail’d speech recover'd sad. 

O If ell ! what do mine eyes with grief behold ! 
Into our room of bliss thus high advanc’d 
C’reatures of other mould ; earth-born perhaps. 
Not spirits ; yet to heavenly spirits bright 
Little inferior ; whom my thoughts pursue 
M’ith wonder and could love, so lively shines 
In them divine resemblance, and such grace 
The hand that form’d them on their shape hath 
pour’d. 

Ah, gentle pair ! ye little think how nigh 
Your change approaches, when all these delights 
Will vanish, and deliver ye to woe ; 

More WH)e, the more your taste is now of joy ; 
Happy, but for b(» happy ill secured 
Long to continue ; and this high seat your heav’n 
111-i^nced for heaven to keep out such a foe 
As now is enter’d ; yet no purposed foe 
To you, whom I could pity thus forlorn. 
Though I unpitied. League with you I seek. 
And mutual amity, so strait, so close. 

That I with you must dwell, or you with me 
Henceforth : mv dw elling haply may not please. 
Like this fair Paradise, your sense ; yet such 
Accept, your Maker's work ; he gave it me, 
VFhich 1 as freely give : hell shall unfold. 

To entertain you two, lier widest gates. 

And send forth all her kings ; there wtU be room 
(Not like these narrow limits,) to receive 
Your numerous offspring ; if no better {dace. 
Thank him who puts me loath to this reyenge 
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On you, who wrong me not, for him who wrong'd. 
And should 1 at your harmless innocence 
Melt, as 1 do, yet public reason just, 

Honour and empire with revenge enlarged, 

By conquering this new world, compels me now 
To do, what else, though damn'd, I should abhor. 
So spake the hend, and with necessity, 

'rhe tyrant's plea) excused his devilish deeds: 
'hen from his lofty stand on that high tree, 
Down he alights among the sportful herd 
Of those four footed kinds, himself now one. 
Now other, as their shape served best his end 
Nearer to view his prey, and unespied, 

T o mark what ot their state he more might learn. 
By word, or action mark'd : about them round, 

A lion now he stalks with fiery glare : 

I'hen as a tiger, w ho by chance hath spied. 

In some purlieu two gentle fawms at play. 

Strait couches close, then rising changes oft 
His couchant watch, as one who chose hisgi*ouud. 
Whence rushing, he might surest seize them 
Imtii^ 

Griped in each paw ; when Adam, first of men. 
To first of women, live, thus moving speech, 
'J’urn’d him, all ear, to hear new utterance flow. 

Solo partner, and sole part, of all these joys, 
Dearer thyself than all ; needs must the Power 
'i-liat made us, and for us tliis ample world. 

Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As liberal and free as infinite; 

'J'hat raised us from the dust, and placed us here 
In all this happiness, who at his hand 
Have nothing merited, nor can perform 
Augut yhereof he hath need ; He who requires 
From us no other service than to keep 
This one. this easy charge, of all the trees 
In Paradise, that bear delicious fruit 
So various, not to taste that only tree 
Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life ; 

So near grows death to life, whate'er death is. 
Some dreadful thing no doubt ; for well thou 
know'st, 

God hath pronounced it death to taste that tree. 

The only sign of our obedience left 

Among >.omany signs of pow'er and rule 

Conferr’d upon us, and dominion given 

Over all other creatures that possess 

Earth, air, and sea. 'I'lien let us not think hard 

One easy prohibition, who enjoy 

Free leave so large to ail things else, and choice 

Unlimited of manifold delights ; 

But let us ever praise him, and extol 
His bounty, following our delightful task. 

To prune these growing plants, and tend these 
flowers. 

Which were it toilsome, yet with thee were 
sweet. 

To whom thus Eve replied. O thou for whom 
And from whom I was form'd, flesh of thy flesh, 
And without whom am to no end, my guide 
And head, what thou hast said is just and right. 
For we to him indeed all praises owe, ° 

And daily thanks ; 1 chiefly, who enjoy 
So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 
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Pre-eminent by so much odds, while thou 
Like consort to thyself ciinst no where And. 
That day I oft remember, when from sleep 
1 first awaked, and found myself reposed 
Under a shade on flowers, much wondering where 
Andw^hat 1 was,whencethitherbrought,Hridhow. 
Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound 
Of waters issued from a cave, and spread 
Into a liquid plain, then stood unmoved 
Pure as the expanse of heaven , I thither went 
VV^ith unexperienced thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, that to me seem'd another sky. 

As I bent down to look, just opposite 
A shape within the watery gleam appeared. 
Bending to look on me : 1 started back. 

It started back ; but pleased 1 soon return'd ; 
Pleased it return'd as soon with answering looks 
Of synipatliy and love : there 1 had fix'd 
Mine eyes till now, and pined with vain desire. 
Had not a voice thus w'arn'd me: What thou 
seest, 

VFhat there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself; 
With thee it came and goes : but follow me. 
And 1 w'ill bring thee where no shadow stays 
'I’hy coming, and thy soft embraces, he 
Wliose image thou art ; him thou shalt enjoy 
Inseparably thine, to him shalt bear 
Multitudes like thyself, and thence be call'd 
Mother of human race." What could I do. 

But follow straight, invisibly thus led ? 

Till I espied thee, fair indeed and tall. 

Under a plantane ; yet methought less fair. 

Less winning soft, less amiably mild. 

Than that smooth watery image : back I turn'd ; 
'Fhou following criedst aloud, lleturn, fair 
Eve ; 

Whom fliest thou ? whom thoufliest, of him thou 
art, 

I His flesh, his bone ; to give thee being I lent 
Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 
Substantial life, to have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace dear ; 

Part of my soul I seek thee, and thee claim 
My other half." With that thy gentle hand 
Seized mine : 1 yielded, and from that time see 
How beauty is excell’d by manly grace 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair. 

So spake our general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction uiireproved. 

And meek surrender, half embracing lean'd 
On our first father ; half her swelling breast 
Naked met his under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid : he in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms 
Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles, when he impregns the clouds 
That shed May flowers ; and press'd her matron 
With kisses pure : aside the Devil turn'd £lip 
For envy ; yet with jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askance, and to himself thus plain’d. 

Sight hateful, sight tormenting ! thus these two 
Imparadised in one another’s arms. 

The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
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Of bliss on bliss ; while I to hell am thrust^ 
Where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire, 
AmoD^ our other torments not the least. 

Still unfulfill'd with pain of longing pines. 

Yet let me not forget what 1 have gain’d 
From their own mouths; all is not theirs it seems ; 
One fatal tree there stands, of Knowledge call’d. 
Forbidden them to taste. Knowledge forbid- 
den ? 

Suspicious, reasonless. Why should their Lord 
Envy them that ? can it be sin to know ? 

Can it be death ? and do they only stand 
By ignorance ? is that their happy state. 

Tile proof of their obedience and their faith ? 

O fair foundation laid whereon to build 
Their ruin ! Hence I will excite their minds 
\A'ith more desire to know, and to reject 
Envious commands, invented with design 
To keep them low, whom knowledge might exalt 
Equal with gods : aspiring to be such. 

They taste and die : what likelier can ensue ? 
But first with narrow search 1 must walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unspted ; 

A chance, but chance may lead where 1 may meet 
Some w'andering spirit of heaven by fountain side. 
Or in thick shade retired, from him to draw 
What further would be learn’d. Live while ye 
may, 

Yet happy pair; enjoy, till I return, 

Short pleasures, for long woes are to succeed. 

So saying, his proud step he scornful turn’d. 
But with sly circumspection, and began 
Tliroiigh wood, through waste, o’er hill, o’er 
dale, his roam. 

Meanwhile in utmost longitude, where heaven 
AFith earth and ocean meets, the setting sun 
Slowly descended, and with right aspect 
AgaiiUt the eastern gate of Paradise 
Level’d his evening rays ; it was a rock 
Of alabaster, piled up to the clouds. 
Conspicuous far, winding with one ascent 
Accessible from earth, one entrance high ; 

The rest was craggy cliff, that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climb. 

Betwixt these rocky pillars Gabriel sat. 

Chief of the angelic guards, awaiting night ; 
About him exercised heroic games 
The unarmed youth of heaven, but nigh at hand 
Celestial armoury, shields, helms, and spears. 
Hung high with diamond flaming, and with grid. 
Thither came Uriel, gliding through the even 
On a sunbeam, swift as a shooting star 
In autumn tli warts the night, when vapours fired 
Impress the air, and shows the mariner 
From what point of his compass to beware 
Impetuous winds : he thus began in haste. 

Gabriel, to thee thy course by lot hath given 
Charge and strict watch, that to this happy place i 
No evil thing approach or enter in. 

This day at height of noon came to my sphere 
A Spirit, zealous, as he seem’d, to know 
More of the Almighty’s works, and chiefly man, 
God’s latest image : 1 described his way 
Bent all on speed, and mark'd his aery gait ; 


I But in the mount that lies from Eden north, 
Where he first lighted, soon discern’d his looks 
Alien from heaven, with passions foul obscured: 
Mine eye pursued him still, but under shade 
Lost sight of him : one of the banish'd crew, 

I fear, hath ventured from the deep, to raise 
New' troubles ; him thy care must be to find. 

To whom the winged warrior thus return'd. 
Uriel, no wonder if thy perfect sight. 

Amid the sun's bright circle where thou sitt’st. 
See far and wide : in at this gate none pass 
i 'riie vigilance here placed, but such as come 
I Well known from heaven; and since meridian 
hour 

No creature thence : if spirit of other sort. 

So minded, have o’erleapM these earthly bounds 
On purpose, hard thou know’st it to exclude 
Spiritual substance with corporeal bar. 
j Hut if within the circuit of these walks. 

In whatsoever shape he lurk, of whom 
'Fhou tellst, by morrow dawning I shall know. 

So promised he ; and I ’riel to his charge 
Return’d on that bright beam, whose point now 
raised 

Bore him slope dow'nward to the sun now fallen 
Beneath the Azores ; whether the prime orb. 
Incredible how swift, had thither roll’d 
Diurnal, on this less volubil earth, 

By shorter flight to the east, had left him there 
Arraying with reflected purple and gold 
The clouds that on his western throne attend. 
Now' came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 

Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird. 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased : now glow’d the firmament 
With living sapphires: Hesperus, that led 
The sJtarry host, rode brightest, till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
.Apparent queen unveil’d her peerless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 
When Adam thus to Eve. Fair consort, the 
hour 

Of night, and all things now retired to rest. 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep, 

Now falling with soft slumbrous weight, inclines 
Oiir eyelids : other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemploy' d, and less need rest ; 

Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 

And the regard of heaven on all his ways ; 
While other animals unactive range. 

And of their doings God takes no account. 
To-morrow, er§ fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen. 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 
That mock our scant lna^uring, and require 
Mcure hands than ours to lop their wanton growth: 
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Those blossoms also^ and those dropping gums^ 
That lie bestrown> unsightly and unsmooth^ 

Ask riddance; if we mean to tread with ease ; 
Meanwhile^ as nature wills^ night bids us rest. 

To whom thusEve^ with perfect beauty adorn’d. 
My author and disposer^ what thou bidd’st 
Unargued 1 obey : so God ordains : 

God is thy law^ ’tl|QCi.mine : to know no more 
Is womans happie^lJc^wledge^ and her praise. 
With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 

All seasons, and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower. 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train: 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
AVith charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
< hi this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower. 
Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering starJight, without thee is sweet. 
But wherefore all night long sliine these for 
whom 

’i his glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes? 

To whom our general ancestor replied. 
Daughter of God and man, accomplish’d Eve, 
These have their course to finish round the earth. 
By m* iT -w evening, and fr<»m land to land 
In order, though to nations yet unborn. 
Ministering light prepared, they set and rise ; 
Lest total darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In Nature and all things ; which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 
Or various influence foment and M^arm, 

’I’emper or nourish, or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue or. all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfectio:* from the sun’s more potent ray. 
These then, though unbeheld in deep of night. 
Shine not in vain ; nor think, though men were 
none. 

That heaven would want spectators, God want 
praise : 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep: 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night : how often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices to the mi^ight air. 

Sole, or responsive each to other’s note. 

Singing their great Creator ? oft in bands 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding 
walk. 

With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic number join’d, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven. 
Thus talking, hand in hand alone they pass'd 


On to their blissful bower ; it was a place 
Chosen by the sov’reign Planter, when he framed 
All things to man’s delightful use : the roof 
Of thickest covert was inwoven shade 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher graw 
Of Arm and fragrant leaf ; on either side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub. 

Fenced up the verdant wall; each beauteous 
flower. 

Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine. 

Rear’d high their flourish’d heads between, and 
wrought 4 

Mosaic ; underfoot the violet. 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Broider’d the ground, more colour’d than with 
stone 

Of costliest emblem ; other creature here. 

Bird, beast, insect, or worm, durst enter none. 
Such was their awe of man. In shadier bower 
More sacred and sequester’d, though but feign’d. 
Pan or Sylvanus never slept, nor Nymph 
Nor Faunus haunted. Here, in close recess. 
With flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs. 
Espoused Eve deck’d first her nuptial bed ; 

And heavenly quires the hymensean sung. 

What day the genial angel to our sire 
Brought her, in naked beauty more adorn’d. 
More lovely, than Pandora, whom the gods 
Endow’d with aill their gifts; and O ! too like 
In sad event, when to the unwiser son 
Of Japhet brought by Hermes, she ensnared 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be avenged 
On him who had stole Jove’s authentic ore. 

Thus, at their shady lodge arrived, both stood. 
Both turn'd, and under open sky adored 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and hea- 
ven. 

Which they beheld, the moon’s resplendent globe. 
And starry pole : Thou alsomad’st the night. 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day. 

Which we, in our appointed work employ'd. 
Have finish’d, happy in our mutual help 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 
Ordaiu’d by thee ; and this delicious place 
For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropp’d falls to the ground. 
But thou hast promised from us two a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 

This said unanimous, and other rites 
Observing none, but adoration pure. 

Which God likes best, into their inmost bower 
Handed they went ; and, eased the putting off 
These troublesome disguises which we wear. 
Straight side by side were laid ; nor turn’d,! ween, 
Adam from his fair spouse, nor Eve the rites 
Mysterious of connubial love refused : 
Whatever hypocrites austerely talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence. 
Defying as impure what God declares 
Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 
Our Maker bids increase; who bids abstain 
But our destroyer, foe to God and man ? 
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Hail^ wedded love^ mysterious law, true source 
Of human oflspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else! 

By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range; by thee. 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Kelations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 
Far be it, that I should write thee sin or blame. 
Or think thee unbefitting holiest place. 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 

A V hose bed is undefiled and chaste pronounced. 
Present, or past, as saints and patriarchs used. 
Here Love his golden shafts emjdoys, here lights 
His constant lamp, and \uiveshis purple wings, 
Keigns here and revels ; not in the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, jojdess, unendear* d. 

Casual fruition : nor in court amours, 

Mix’d dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball. 
Or serenade, which the starved lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain. 
These, lull’d by nightingales, embracing slept. 
And on their naked limbs the flowery roof 
Show er*d roses which the morn repair’d. Sleep on, 
Blest pair ; and O ! yet happiest, if ye seek 
No happier state, and know to know no more. 

Now had night measur’d with her shadowy cone 
Half way up hill this vast sublunar vault. 
And from their ivory pc»rt the cheruhifii 
Forth issuing at the accustom'd hour, stood arm’d 
To their night watches in warlike parade; 
When Gabriel to his next in power thus spake: 

Uzziel, half these draw' off, and coast the south 
With strictest w atch ; tliese other w heel the north ; 
Our circuit meets full west. As llanie they part. 
Half wheeling to the shield, half to the spear. 
From these, two strong and subtle Spirits he 
call’d 

That near him stood, and gave them tlius in 
charge : 

Ithuriel and Zephon, with wing’d speed 
Search through this garden, leave un*^carch’d no 
nook ; 

But chiefly where those tw’o fair creatures lodge. 
Now laid perhaps asleep, secure of harm. 

This evening from the sun’s decline arrived. 
Who tells of some infernal Spirit seen 
Hitherward bent (who could have thought.^) 
escaped 

The bars of hell, on errand bad, no doubt : 
Such, where ye find, seize fast, and hither bring. 

So saying, on he led his radiant files. 
Dazzling the moon ; these to the bower direct 
In search of whom thfry sought : him there they 
found 

Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions, as he list, phantasms and dreams ; 
Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 
The animal spirits that from pure blood arise 
Like gentle breaths from rivers pure, thence raise 
At least distemper’d, discontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires. 


Blown up with high conceits ingenderlng pride. 
Him thus intent Ithuriel with his spear 
Touch'd lightly ; for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness: up he starts. 
Discover’d and surpris’d. As when a spark 
Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 
Fit for the tun some magazine to store 
Against a rumour’d war, the smutty grain, 
M’ith sudden blaze diffused, inflames the air ; 
So started up, in liis own shape, the fiend. 
Hack stepp’d those two fair angels, half amazed. 
So sudden to behold the grisly king ; 

Yet thus, unmoved with fear, accost him soon. 

W hich of those rebel spirits adjudg’d to hell 
Com’st thou, escaped thy prison.^ and, trans- 
form’d, 

W’hy sat'st thou like an enemy in wait, 

Here w'atching at the head of these that sleep 
Know' ye not then, said Satan, fill'd with scorn. 
Know' ye not me ? ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there sitting where ye durst not soar.^ 
Not to know me aruues yourselves unknown, 
The lowest of your throng; or, if ye know, 
Why a>k ye, and superthious begin 
Your mes»ageJike to end as much in vain.^ 

To whom thus Zephon, answering scorn with 
scorn. 

Think not, revolted Spirit, thy shape the same. 
Or undiminish'd brightness to be known, 

A s w hen tlnm stood’st in heaven upright and pure ; 
That glory then, when thou no more wast good. 
Departed from thee; and thou resemblest now 
Thy sin and place of doom obscure and foul. 
But come; for thou, be sure, shalt give account 
7’o him who sent us, whose charge is to keep 
This place inviolable, and these from harm. 

So spake the cherub ; and his grave rebuke 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible.’ Abash’d the Devil stood. 

And felt how' awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saw, and pined 
His loss ; hut chiefly to find here observed 
His lustre visibly impair'd ; yet seem’d 
rTndaunted. If I must contend, said he. 

Best with the best, the sender, not the sent, 
Or all at once; more glory will be won. 

Or less be lost. 'I'hy fear, said Zephon bold. 
Will save us trial what the least can do 
Single against thee wicked, and thence weak. 

The fiend reply ’d not, overcome with rage ; 
But, like a proud steed rein’d, went haughty on. 
Champing his iron curb : to strive or fly 
He held it vain ; awe from above had quell’d 
His heart, not else dismay'd. Now drew they 
nigh 

The western point, where those half-rounding 
guards 

Just met, and closing stood in squadron join’d. 
Awaiting next command. To whom their diief, 
Gabriel, from the front thus call'd aloud. 

O friends! 1 hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way, and now by glimpse discern 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the shade; 
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And with them come&a third of regal port. 
But faded splendour wan ; who by his gait 
And fierce demeanour seems the Prince of Hell, 
Not likely to part hence without contest ; 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance lours. 

He scarce had ended, when those two ap- 
proach’d. 

And brief related whom they brought, where 
found. 

How busied. In what form and posture couch’d. 

To whom with stern regard thus Gabriel spake. 
Why hast thou, Satan, broke the bounds prescribed 
To thy transgressions, and disturb’d the change 
Of otliers, who approve not to transgress 
By thy example, but have power and right 
To question thy bold entrance on this place ; 
Employ’d, it seems, to violate sleep, and those 
Whose dwelling God hath planted here in bliss? 

To whom thus Satan, with contemptuous brow : 
Gabriel, thou badst in heaven the esteem of wise. 
And such I held thee ; but this question ask’d 
Puts me in doubt. Lives there who loves his 
pain ? 

Who would not, finding way, break loose from 
hell. 

Though thither doom’d ? thou wouldst thyself, 
no doubt. 

And boldly venture to whatever place 
Farthest from pain, where thou niight’st hope 
to char^ire 

Torment with ease, and soonest recompense 
Dole with delight, which in this place I sought : 
To thee no reason, wlio know’st only good. 
But 6'. li liast not tried : and wilt object 
His will who bound us? Let him surer bar 
His iron gates, if he intends our stay 
In that dark durance; thus much what was 
ask’d. 

The rest is true ,* they found me where they say; 
But that implies not violence or harm. 

Thus he in scorn. 'J'he w arlike Angel moved. 
Disdainfully, half smiling, thus replied. 

O loss of one in heaven to judge of wise 
Since Satan fell, whom folly overthrew. 

And now :*eturns him from his prison ’scap’d. 
Gravely in doubt whether to hold tliem wise 
Or not, who ask what boldness brought him hither 
IJnlicens’d from his bounds in hell prescrib'd; 
So wise he judges it to fiy from pain 
However, and to ’scape his punishment! 

So judge thou still, presumptuous 1 till the wrath. 
Which thou incurr st by flying, meet thy flight 
Sevenfold, and scourge thakwisdom hack to hell. 
Which taught thee yet no better, that no pain 
Can equal anger infinite provoked. 

But wherefore thou alone wherefore with thee 
Came not all hell broke loose ? is pain to them 
Less pain, less to be fled? or thou than they 
Less hardy to endure.^ Courageous chief I 
The first in flight from pain ! hadst thou alleged 
To thy deserted host this cause of flight. 

Thou surely hadst not come sole fugitive. 

To whidi the fiend thus answer’d, frown- 
'ing stern: 


Not that I less endure, or shrink from pain. 
Insulting angel ! well thou know’ll I stood 
Thy fiercest, when in battle to thy aid 
The blasting vollied thunder made ail speed. 
And seconded thy else not dreaded' spear. 
But still thy words at random, as beiore. 
Argue thy inexperience what behoves 
From hard assays and ill successes past 
A faithful leader, not to hazard all 
Through ways of danger by himself untried : 

I therefore, I alone first undertook 
To wing the desolate abyss, and spy 
This new created world, whereof in hell 
Fame is not silent, here in hope to find 
Better abode, and my afflicted Powers 
To settle here on earth, or in mid air; 
Though for possession put to try once more 
What thou and thy gay legions dare against ; 
^Those easier business were to serve their Lord 
High up in heaven, with songs to hymn his 
throne. 

And practised distances to cringe, not fight. 

’['o whom the ivarrior Angel soon replied. 

To say and straight unsay, pretending first 
H’ise to fly pain, professing next the spy. 
Argues no* leader but a liar trac’d, 

Satan, and coiildst thou faithful add ? O name, 
O sacred name of faithfulness profan'd ! 
Faithful to wdiom? to thy rebellious crew? 
Army of fiends, fit body to fit head. 

IV as this your discipline and faith engaged. 
Your military obedience, to dissolve 
Allegiance to the acknowledg’d Power supreme? 
And thou, sly hypocrite, who now wouldst seem 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawn’d, and cring’d, and servilely ador’d 
Heaven’s awTul Monarch ? w^herefore, but in hope 
To dispossess him, and thyself to reign ? 

But mark what I arreed thee now, Avant; 

Fly thither w hence thou fiedst ! If from this hour 
Within these hallow ’d limits thou appear. 

Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d. 

And seal thee so, as henceforth not to scorn 
The facile gates of hell too slightly barr'd. 

So threaten’d he ; but Satan to no threats 
Gave heed, but waxing more in rage replied. 

Then when 1 am thy captive talk of chains, 
Proud limitary cherub ! but ere then 
Far heavier load thyself expect to feel 
From my prevailing arm, though heaven’s King 
Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers. 
Us’d to the yoke, draw^'st his triumpnant wheels 
In progress through the road of heaven star-pav’d. 
While thus he spake, the angelic squadron 
bright 

Turn'd fiery red, sharpening in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported spears, as thick as when a field 
Of Ceres ripe for harvest waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears, w'hi<m way the wind 
Sways them; the careful nloughman doubting 
stands. 

Lest on the threshing floor his hopeful sheaves 
Prove chaff. On the other side, Satan, alarm’d. 
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Callecting all his might, dilated stood. 

Like TeneriiT or. Atlas, unremov'd: 

His stature *eachM the sky, and on his crest 
Sat horrqr plum'd ; nor wanted in his grasp 
What secaiiM both spear and shield; now dread- 
ful deeds 

Might have ensu'd, nor oiily Paradise 
In this commotion, but the starry cope 
Of heaven perhaps, or all the elements 
At least had gone to wrack, disturb'd and torn 
With violence of this conflict, had not soon 
The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray. 
Hung forth in heaven his golden scales, yet 
seen 

Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpian sign. 
Wherein all things created first he weigh'd, | 
The pendulous round earth, with balanced air 
In counterpoise, now' ponders all events, 
Battles and realms : in these he put two weights. 
The sequel each of parting and of fight : 

The latter quick up flew, and kick'd the beam ; 
Which Gabriel spying, thus bespake the fiend. 
Satan, 1 know thy strength, and thou know'st 
mine ; 

Neither our own, but given : what folly then 
To boast what arms can do ? since thine no more 
Than Heaven permits, nor mine, though doubled 
now' 

To trample thee as mire : for proof, look up. 
And read thy lot in yon celestial sign. 

Where thou art weigh'd, and shewn how light, 
how weak. 

If thou resist. The fiend look'd up, and knew 
His mounted scale aloft : nor more ; but fled 
Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of 
night. 


THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 

^F<*om Paradue Regatned, Book IJ.] 

(.Belial in the Infernal Cimncil proposes to tempt Jesus with 
female beauty. Satan replici>.] 

Set women in his eye, and in his walk. 
Among the daughters of men the fairest found ; 
Many are in each region passing fair 
As the noon sky ; more like to goddesses 
Than mortal creatures, graceful and discreet. 
Expert in amorous arts, enchanting tongues 
Persuasive, virgin majesty with mild 
And swjeet allay'd, yet terrible t' approach, 
Skill'd to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts after them, tangled in amorous nets. 
Such object hath the power ^to soft'n and tame 
Severest temper, smooth the rugged'st brow, 
Enerve, and with voluptuous hope dissolve. 
Draw out with credulous desire, and lead 
At will the manliest, resolutest breast. 

As the magnetic hardest iron draws. 

Women, when nothing else, beguil'd the heart 
Of wisest Solomon, and made him build. 

And made him bow to the gods of his wives. 
To whom quick answer Satan thus return'd : 


I Belial, in much uneven scale thou weigh'si 
All others 1^ thyself ; because of old 
' Thou thyself doat'dst on womankind, admiring 
Their shape, their colour, and attractive 
grace. 

None are, thou think'st but taken with such 
toys. 

Before the flood, thou with thy lusty crew. 
False titled sons of God, roaming the earth, 
Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 
And coupled with them, and begot a race.*^ 
Have we not seen, or by relation heard. 

In courts and regal chambers how thou lurk'st 
In wood or grove, by mossy fountain side. 

In valley or green meadow, to way -lay 
Some beauty rare, Calisto, Clymene, 

Daphne, or Semele, Antiopa, 

Or Amymone, Syrinx, many more. 

Too long ; then luy'st thy scapes on namis 
ador'd, 

Apollo, Neptune, Jupiter, or Pan, 

Satyr, or Faun, or Sylvan ? But these hauiil^ 
Delight nut all ; among the sons of men. 

How many have with a smile made small ac- 
count 

Of beauty and her lures, easily scorn'd 
All her assaults, on worthier things intent? 
Heniember that Pellean conqueror, 

A youth, how all the beauties of the East 
He slightly view’d, and slightly overpass’d ; 
How he surnam’d of Africa dismiss'd 
In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid; 

For Solomon, he liv'd at ease, and full 
Of honour, wealth, high fare, aim'd not be- 
yond 

Higher design than to enjoy his state ; 

Thence to the bait of women lay expos'd : 

But he whom we attempt is wiser far 
Than Solomon, of more exalted mind, 

Made and set wholly on th' accomplishment 
Of greatest things ; what woman will you 
find, 

Tho' of this age the wonder and the fame. 

On whom his leisure will vouchsafe an eye 
Of foul desire ? Or should she confident, 

As sitting queen ador'd on Beauty's throne. 
Descend with all her winning charms begirt 
T* enamour, as the zone of Venus once 
Wrought that effect on Jove, so fables tell; 
Ilow would one look from his majestic brow. 
Seated as on the top of Virtue's hill, 
Discount'nance her despis'd, and put to rout 
All her array; her female pride deject. 

Or turn to reverent awe ; for beauty stands 
In th' admiration only of weak minds 
Led captive ; cease t* admire, and all her 
plumes 

F^l flat and shrink into a trivial toy,- 
At every sudden slighting quite abash'd ; 
Therefore with manlier objects we must try 
His constancy, with such as have more shew 
,Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular 
praise ; 

Bucks whereon greatest men have oftest wreck'd. 
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BESCmPTION OF OBBECS. 

[F/wm Puntik$^Mi^F^tn0d, Book IF,] 

[Sa$Ui*t gjpeodi to rejection of hit offer of the 

kingdoms of the world.] 

To vlioiii tjie fiend with fenr abash’d reply'd ; 
Be not so sore offended, Son of God, 

Though sons of God both angels are and men. 
If 1 to try whether in higher sort 
'rhan these thou bear’st that title, have propos’d 
What b(»th from men and angels I receive, 
Tetrarchs of fire, air, flood, and on the earth 
Nations besides from all the quarter’d winds, 
God of this world invok’d and world beneath ; 
Who then thou art, whose coining is foretold 
’I'o me so fatal, me it most concerns. 

The trial hath indamag’d thee no way ; 
Rather more honour left and more, esteem; 
Me nought advantag’d, missing what 1 aim’d, 
’i'herefore let pass, as they are transitory, 

1'he kingdoms of this world ; 1 shall no more 
Advise thee; gain them as thou canst, or not. 
And thou thyself seeni’st otherwise inclin’d 
Than to a worldly crown, addicted more 
’I'o contemplation and ])rofoiiiul dispute, 

As by that early action may be judg’d, 

M'hen slipping from thy nitdher’s eye thou 
went’st 

Alone into the temple; there wast found 
Among the gravest Uabbies disputant 
Oil poiiiU and questions fitting Moses' chair, 
Teaching, uot taught; the childhood she v\s the 
man. 

As morning shews the day. Be famous then 
By wisi on I : as thy empire must ext**iid, 

ISo let extend thy mind o’er all tfie world 
In knowledge, nil things in it comprehend: 

All knowledge is not couch'd in Moses’ law, 

'J he Pentateuch, or what the Prophets wrote; 
J'he Gentiles also know, and write, and teach 
’iu admiration, led by Nature’s light ; 

And with the Gentiles much thou must converse. 
Killing them by persuasion as thou ineaii’st ; 
Without their learning, how wilt thou wdth them. 
Or they with thee hold comersation meet? 
How wilt thou reason with them, how' refute 
'I'heir idolisms, traditions, jiaraduxes? 

Error by his own arms is best evinc’d. 

Look once more, ere we leave this specular 
mount, 

Westward, much neai*er by southwest, behold 
Where on the .£gean shore a city stands 
Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloqueijice, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable, in hpr iweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades ; 
See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirementi where the Attic bird 
Thrills her thiokcwarbled notes the ■ summer 

There^wery hUl JSymettos with the sounds 
Of bees’ industrious murmur oft invites 
To studious musing^ theie lUssus rolls 
H is whisp Ving stream : withinSie Hrall then view 
fg F 


The schools of ancient 

Great Alexander to subdue ml U^ld,r 

Lyceum there, and painted IStoa . 

There shalt thou hear and learn tbes^^et power 
Of harmony in tones and number| hit 
By voice or hand, atnd various-measured verse, 
dl^olian charms and Doiian lyric odes. 

And his who gave them breath, but higher sung. 
Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer calPd, 

M’hose poem Phoebus challeng’d for his own. 
Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence, with delight receiv’d 
In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life ; 
High actions, and high passions best describing : 
Thence to the famous orators repair, 

’I’hose ancient, w'liose resistless eloquence 
tVielded at will that fierce democratic. 

Shook th* arsenal, and fulmin’d over Greece, 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes' throne. 

To sage philosojihy next lend thine ear. 

From heav’n descended to the low-rooft house 
Of Socrates ; see there his tenement, 

Mliom well inspir’d the oracle pronounc’d 
U'isci^t of men ; from whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams that water’d all the schools 
Of Academics old and new', with those 
Suriiaiii’d Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic sev ere ; 

These here revolve, or, as thou lik’st, at home. 
Till time mature thee to a kingdom’s weight ; 
These rules will render thee a king complete 
AVithin thyself, much more with empire join’d. 


l’allegko. 

Hi :xcE, loathed Melancholy, 

(^f Cerberus and blackest Midnight born, 

111 Stygian cave forlorn, 

’Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights 
unlioly ! 

Find out some uncouth cell, 

^Fhere brooding Darkness spreads his jealous 
wings. 

And the night-raven sings ; 

There under ebon shades, andlow-brow’d rocks. 
As ragged as thy locks, 

1 n dark ('immerian desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou goddess fair and fr&e, 

111 heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth ; 

AVhom lovely Venus, at a birth. 

With two sister Graces more. 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 

Or whether (as some sager sing) 

The frolig wind, that breathes the spr^g. 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, ^ - * 

As he met her once a-maying ; , 

There on beds of violets blue. 

And fresh-blown roses wash’d in dew. 

Fill’d her with the^ a daughter€air, ^ 

So buxom, blithe, a1id debwiair. 


X 
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H^e thee, Nvmph, and bring mth thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, i. 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles. 

Such as hang on Hebe*s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple deck ; 

Sport that uTinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come, and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe ; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The niountain-mTnph, sweet Liberty ; 

And, if 1 give thee honour due. 

Mirth, admit me of thv crew, 

To live with her, and live w ith thee. 

In unreproved pleasures free ; 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night. 

From his w’atch-tower in the skies. 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow'. 

And at my window' bid good-morrow. 
Through the sweet-brier, or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine : 

While the cock, with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 

And to the stack, or the barn-door 
Stoutly struts his dames before ; 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 

From the side of some hoar hill, 

Through the high wood echoing shrill : 

Some time walking, not unseen. 

By hedge-row' elms, on hillocks green, 

Right against the eastern-gate 
Where the great Sun begins his state. 

Rob'd in flames, and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 

While the plowman, near at hand. 

Whistles o’er the furrow'’d land. 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower wliets his sithc, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures. 
Whilst the landscape round it measures ; 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray. 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast. 

The labouring clouds do often rest ; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied. 

Shallow broolcs, and rivers wide. 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees, 

M^here perhaps some beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage clnmney smokes. 

Frond betwixt tw'o aged oaks, 

Where^Corydon and Thyrsis, met. 

Are at "their savory dinner set, 

OiF herbs and other country messes. 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 

^^nd thenin hasli her bower she leaves, 

II’ Thestylis to bind the sk^aves ; 
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Or, if the earlier teason feed, 

To the tann'd haycock in Hte mead. 

Sometimes with secure dptobt 
The upland hamlets 

When the merry bells ring round, ' 

And the jocund rebecks sound 
'I'o many a youth, and many a maid; 

Dancing in the chequer'd shade ; 

And young and old come forth td play 
On a sunshine holiday, 

'J’ill the livelong day-light fail : 

'Fhen to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

M’ith stories told of many a feat. 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat ; 

She was pinch'd, and pull'd, she said ; 

And he, by friar's lantern led. 

Tells liow the drudging goblin sweat, 

'!'(» earn his cream-howl duly set. 

When ill one nit^ht, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadow')' flail hath thresnd the corn, 

That ten day-laborers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubbar fiend, 

And stretch’d out all the chimney's length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 

And crop. full out of doors he flings, 

Kre the first cock his matin rings. - 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lull'd asleep. 

'rowor’d cities please us then, 

1 Ami the busy hum of men, 

^ Where throngs of knights and barons bold. 

; In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 

] W'ith store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
i Rain influence, and judge the prir^e 
! Of w it, or arms, while both contend 
I'o win her grace, whom aJi commend. 

There late Hymen oft appear 
III saffron rube, with taper clear. 

And ])oin}», and feast, and revelry. 

With mask, ami antique pageantry; 

Sucli sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream, 
fhen to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on. 

Or sweetest tihaki3|>eare, Fancy's child, 
i Wdride his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever, against eating cares. 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 

Married to immortal verse ; 

Much as the meeting soul may pierce. 

In notes, w'ith many a w'indiitg bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

With wanton heed and giddy cuitliing, 

I 'J^he melting voice through mazes running, 

‘ Untwisting all the chaips that tie 
The hidden soul of harmdnyi^' 

That Orpheus' self may hOave^is head 
From golden slumber ozNi bed 
Of heap’d Elysian flowers, ' and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have jmite set flree> 

His half-regain’d HlfydUlp. , 

These delights i|f thou eanst give, 4 
Mirth, with mean to live. 
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IL Pl^fCBOSO. 

Hencb^ vain deludiog^ys, 

'i'he brood of Foll]||p|nthout father bred^ 
How little you. bested/ 

Or £11 the fixed mind with all your toys ! 
Dwell in some idle braim 
And fancies TonA with gaudy shapes possess^ 
As thick and numberless 
As the gay metes that people the sunbeams ; 
Or likest hoverin|^ dreams^ 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus* train. 
But hail, thou goddess^ sage and holy. 

Hail, divinest Melancholy \ 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight. 

And therefore to our weaker view 
O’erlaid with black, staid l^isdom’s hue ; 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 

Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 

To set her beauty’s praise above 

The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended : 

1 et thou art ‘higher far descended. 

Thee bright-hair’d Vesta, long of yore, 

I'o solitary Saturn bore ; 

H is daugliter she (in Saturn’s reign. 

Such mixture was not held a staiu) 

O'*! in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove 
\\ hilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 

( onie, pensive nun, devout and pure. 

Sober, st:dfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of Cyprus lawn, 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

(%»i»ie, but keep thv wonted state, 
ith even step, and musing gait ; 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

J'liy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes ; 

’I’here, held in holy passion still. 

Forget thyself to marble, till 
\\ ith a sad leaden downward cast 
'^rhou fix them on the earth as fast: 

And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet. 

And hears the Muses in a ring. 

Aye round about Jove’s altar sing: 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure : 

But first, and ehiefest, with thee bring. 

Him that yon soars on golden wing. 

Guiding the fi^ery-wheded throne. 

The cherub C^le^lation ; 

And the mute iSiIence hist idong, 

’Less Philomel will Mgn a song, 

In her sweetest saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged jbrow of Night, 

While Cynthia eh^s her dragon yoke. 
Gently o'er the acci»tom'|^ak : 

Sweet bii^, that shnSh'^t ih^ noise of folly. 
Most muftcal, melamchiriy W- ^ 
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'Fhee, chantress, oft, the woodp^ amcmg, 

1 woo, to hear thy even-song i" ; 

And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandering moon, 

Riding near her highest noon. 

Like one that had been led astray 
'i'hrough the heaven’s wide pathlesefway; 

And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfeu sound. 

Over some wide-water’d shore. 

Swinging slow Mrith sullen roar: 

Or, if the air will not permit. 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Wliere glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth. 

Or the bellinari’s drowsy charm, 

'J’o bless the doors from nightly harm. 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour. 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 

IV’^here I may oft out-watch the Bear, 

With th rice-great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit (»f Plato, to unfold 
IV hat worlds or what vast regions hold 
Tlie immortal mind, tliat hath forsook 
Her mansion in thLs fleshly nook : 

And of th<»se demons that are found 
In lire, air, fltK)d, or under ground. 

Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In scepter’d pall come sweeping by. 

Presenting Tliebes’ or Pelops’ line. 

Or the tale of Troy divine; 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskin’d stage. 

But, O sad virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musteus from his bow'er ! 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes, as, warbled to the string. 

Drew iron tears clown Pluto's cheek. 

And made Hell grant what love did seek ! 
f)r call up him that left half-told 
The story of (’ambuscan bold. 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

’Fhat own’d the virtuous ring and glass ; 

And of the wondrous horse of bras8» \ 

On which the Tartar king did ride; 

And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes hcive sung. 

Of tourneys, and of trophies hung. 

Of forests, and enchantments drear. 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career. 
Till civil-suited morn appear. 

Not trick’d and frounc’d as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt. 

But kercheft in a comely clwid. 

While rocking ii4nds are piping loud. 
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Or ushered with a shower stilly 
When the gust hath blown his fill. 
Ending on the rustling leaves. 

With minute drops from off the eav'es. 
And, when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 

And shadow* brown, that Sylvan loves. 

Of pine, or monumental oak. 

Where the rude axe, with heaved stroke. 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt. 
Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt. 
There in close covert by some brook. 
Where no profaner eye may look. 

Hide me from Day's garish eye, 

While the bee with honied thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing. 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep. 

Entice the dewy feather’d Sleep ; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at liis wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display'd. 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. 

And, as 1 wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some spirit to mortal good. 

Or the unseen genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale. 

And love the high-emh(»wered roof. 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

.And storied windows richly dight. 

Casting a dim religious light: 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voic'il quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear. 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown and mossy cell. 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew. 

And every herb that sips the dew ; 

Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures. Melancholy, give. 

And 1 with thee will choose to live. 


LYCIDAS. 

Yet once more, O ye laui%ls, and once more. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never-sere, 

1 come to pluck your berries harsh and crude : 
And, with forc’d fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year : 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your season due ; 

For Lvcidas is dead, dead ere his prime. 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: 
Who would not sing for Lycidas.^ he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 


He muet .'iiot float uppit his watery bier 
Unwept,^ and welter to the parchi^ wind. 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin then. Sisters of the sacred well. 

That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spiiug ; 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the String. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy exeuse: 

So mav some gentle Muse 

With lucky words favor my desUit'd um ; 

And, as he passes, turn 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud ; 

For w e were nurs’d upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill. 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear'd 
Under the opening eye-lids of the mom. 

We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Bsittening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 
Oft till the star, that rose, at evening bright, 
Toward heaven’s descent had slop'd his wester- 
ing wheel. 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute. 
Temper'd to the oaten flute ; 

Rough Satyrs danc'd, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound wrould not be absent long ; 
And old Damsetas lov'd to hear our song. 

But, O the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 
Thee, shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves 
With ivild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown. 
And all their echoes, mourn : 

TJie w’ilknvs, and tlie hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thr soft lays. 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or taiiit-vvonn to the weanling herds that graze. 
Or frost to flow er.^, that their gay wardrobe wear, 
lYheii fir.-^t the white-thorn blows ; 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherds’ car. 

^Vlle^e were ye. Nymphs, when the remorse- 
less deep 

Clos’d o’er the liead of your lov’d Lycidas ? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep, 
Where your old hards, the famous Druids, lie. 
Nor on the shaggy tup of Mona high. 

Nor yet were Deva spreads her wizard stream : 
Ay me] I fondly dream [done? 

Had ye been there — for what could that have 
VYhat could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse herself, for her enchanting sou. 
Whom universal nature did lament. 

When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hehrus to the Lesbian shore ? 

Alas ! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slightCNl, shi^j^erd's trade. 
And strictly meditate the thankless muse ? 
Were it not better done, as others use. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the sbade^ 

Or with the tangles of Neiera’s hair ? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spii^it doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) " 

To scorn delights and live fadnirioatt 4l^s ; 

But jthe fair guerdon when we hq^ to ibidi 
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And think to bunt, out into sudden bl^e^ 

Comes the b)»Ml fuiry^^ith die abhorm shears 
And sUts the tluni^ life. V^^But not the 
nraisesr* 

Sheebus replied, and touch'd my trembling ears ; 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 
Nor in the^glistering foU 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies : 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes. 
And perfect witness of aU.judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed. 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed." 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou honor d flood. 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crown'd with vjcal 
reeds I 

That strain 1 heard was of a higher mood : 

But now my oat proceeds. 

And listens to the herald of the sea 
'J'Jiat came in Neptune's plea ; 

He ask'd the waves, and ask'd the felon winds, I 


But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smiie no more." 

Return, Alpheus, the dreafl voice is past, 
That shrunk thy streams ; return, Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them, hither cast ^ 
Their bells, and flowerets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. 
On whose fresh lap the swarUstar sparely looks ; 
Throw hither all 3 wr quaint enamell'd eyes. 
That on the green turf suck the honied showers. 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, - 
The white pink, and the ])ansy freak'd with jet. 
The glowing violet. 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired w'oodbine, 
\Yitli cowslips wan, that hnng the pensive head. 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears: 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 


What hard mishap hath doom’d this gentle j And daffodillies All their cups with tears. 


swain ? 

And question'd every gust of rugged wings 
I'hat blows from off each beaked promontory : 
I’hey knew not of his story ; 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stray’d ; 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Funopc with all her sisters jday’d. 
it was that fatal and perfidious bark. 

Built in the eclipse, and rigg'd with curses dark, 
'i’hat sunk so low that sacred head <»f thine. 

Next Camus, reverend sire, went finitiiigslow. 
His m«*ntle hairy, and his bonnet sedge. 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on Ihe edge 


To strew the laureate herse w^here Lycid lies. 
For, so to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise ; 
Ay me ! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
W'ash far away, where'er thy bones are hurl'd, 
irhether beyemd the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou, perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
\’isit'>t the bottom of the monstrous world ; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vow’s denied, 
SJeej>'st by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where tlie great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold ; 
Look homeward, angel, now, and melt with 
ruth : 


Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe. } And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 


Ah ! who hath reft" (quoth he) my dearest 
pledge ?” 

Last came, and last did go, 

'The pilot of the Galilean lake ; 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain, 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain,) 

He shook his miter'd locks, and stern bespake: 


W'eep no more, w'oful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas 3 ^our sorrow is not dead. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor; 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 

And tricks his beams, and with uew'-spangled 
ore 


How well could 1 have spared for thee, young Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 


swam. 

Enow of such, as for their bellies' sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ? 

Of other care they little reckoning make. 

Than how to scramble at the shearers' feast. 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest ; 
Blind mouths J tliat scarce themselves know how 
to hold [least 

A sheep-hook, or have learn'd aught else the 
That to the faithful herdman's art belongs ! 


So L 3 Tidas sunk low, hut mounted high. 
Through the dear might of him that walk'd 
the w aves ; 

M'^here, other groves and other streams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And heiirs the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the saints above. 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and, singing in their glory, move, 


What recks it them. ^ What needthe)^.^ They And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 


are sped ; 

And, when l^ey list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scraimel pipes of wretched straw ; 
The hiin«y sheep look up, and are not fed. 
But, 8w<Mii with wind and the rank mist they 
. draw. 

Rot inwffi^ly, and £aul contagion spread : 
Besides e^hat the glim weR with privy paw 
Daily, devours apeCdi end nothing said : 


Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore. 
In thy large recompense, and shalt he good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 
Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and 
riUs, 

While the stiU mom went out with sandals 
He touch’d the tender stops of various quills, 
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With eae«r thought warbling his doric toy; 
And Inow the sun had stretch'd out all the 

' hills, . ^ ^ f 

And now was dropt into the western bay i 
At last he rose, and twitch’d his mantle blue : 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 


COMUS. 

THE pbusoks. 

The JtteniarU Spirit, afterwards in the habit of ThprM. 

Comiu, with his crew. 

The Ladp. 

First Brother, 

Second Brewer, 

Sabrina, tbe Nymph. 

The first Scene discovers a wild wood. 

The Attendant Spirit descends or enters, 
Befobe the starry threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live iiispher d 
In regions mild of calm and serene air. 
Above the smoke and stir of tliis dim spot. 
Which men call earth ; and, with low-thoughted 
care 

Confin’d and pester’d in tliis pinfold here, 
Stoive to keep up a frail and feverish being. 
Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true servants. 
Amongst the enthron’d gods on sainted seats. 
Yet some there he that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of Eternity : 

To ouch my errand is ; and but for such, 

1 would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapors of this sin-worn mould. 

But to my task. Neptune, besides the sway 
Of every s^t flood, and each ebbing stream, 
Took in by lot ’twixt high and nether Jove 
Imperial* rude of all the sea-girt isles. 

That, like to rich and various gems^ inlay 
The unadorned bosom of tlie deep. 

Which he, to grace his tributary gods, 

By course commits to several government. 
And gives them leave to wear their sapphire 
crowns. 

And wield their little tridents: but this isle. 
The greatest and the best of all the main. 

He quarters to his blue-hair d deities ; 

And all this tract that fronts the falling Sun 
A nobler peer of mickle trust and power 
Has in his charge, with temper’d awe to guide 
An old and haughty nation, proud in arms; 
Where his fair olfspring, nurs’d in princely lore, 
Are comixig to attend their father’s state. 

And new-intrusted sceptre > but their way 
Lies through the perplex'd paths of this drear 
wood. 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and w'audering passenger ; 
And here Iheir tender age might suffer peril. 
But that by quick command from sovreign Jove 
I tfo# diq^ch’d.for their defence and guard; 
And listen why ; Tor 1 wiU tell you now 

never yet was heard in tale or song, 
FfpVi oM n^em bard, in hall or bower. 


BacchuQ, that first from out the 
Crush'd the sweet poison of misused ^Ine, 

After the Tuscih mariners .transfonp^di , 
Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as winds 
listed, , 

On Circe’s island fell : (Who knows nbt 
The daughter of the Sun, whose charmed clip 
Whoever tasted^ lost his upripht shape; 

And downward fell into a grovelling swine?) 
This nymph, that gaz’d upon his clustering locks 
With ivy berries wreath’d, and his blithe youth, 
Had bv him, ere he parted thence, a son 
Much like his father, but his mother more, 
Whom therefore she brought up, and Comus 
nam’d : 

Who ripe, and frolic of his full-grown age. 
Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields. 

At lust betakes him to this ominous wood ; 
And, in thick shelter of black shades embower’d, 
Exceh his mother at her mighty art. 

Offering to every weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a crystal glass. 

To quench the drought of Phmbus ; which as 
they taste 

(For most do taste through fond intemperate 
thirst) 

Soon as the potion works, their human counte- 
nance, 

The express resemblance of the goda^ is chang’d 
Into some brutish form of wolf) or bear. 

Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat. 

All other parts remaining as they were ; 

And they, so perfect is their misery 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boast themselves more comely than before ; 
And all tlieir friends and native home forget. 
To roll with pleasure in a sensual stye. 
Therefore when any, favor'd of liigh Jove, 
Chances to pass through this adventurous glade. 
Swift ai^the sparkle of a glancing star 
1 shoot from heaven, to give him safe convoy, 
As now 1 do: but first I must put off 
These my sky-robes spun, out of Iris' woof. 
And take the ueeds and likeness of a swain 
That to the service of this house belongs, 
U’ho with his soft pipe, and smooth-dittied 
song, 

Well knows to still the w^ild winds when they 
roar, 

And hush the waving woods ; nor of less faith. 
And in this office of his mountain watch 
Likeliest, and nearest to the present aid 
Of this occasion. But 1 hear the tread 
Of hateful steps ; 1 must be viewless new. 

Conus enters with a ckarming^rod in me Aand. 
his glass in the other ; with him a rout qf 
monsters^ headed like sundry sorts qfwHd beasUtf ' 
but otherwise like men and women, their oppmr^ 
glistering ; they come in making a tMetit and 
unruly noise, with torches in ihmr hands. 

Comus, ^ 

The Star, that bids the shepherd . 

Now the top of heaven doth 
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And tiie g^Uded e&r of day 
His glowing aale doth allay ^ 

In the stoep' Atlantic stream r 
And thy dope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole> 

Padttg towards the other goal 
Of his chan^ber in the east. 

Meanwhile welcome Joy, and Feast, 

Midnight Shout, and Revelry, 

Tipsy Dance, and Jollity 
Braid your locks with rosy twine. 

Dropping odors, dropping wine. 

Rigor now is gone to bed. 

And Advice with scrupulous head. 

Strict Age and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws, in slumber lie. 

We, that are of purer lire. 

Imitate the starry quire. 

Who, in their nightly watchful spheres. 

Lead in swift round the months and years. 
'I’he sounds and seas, with all their finny drove. 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move : 
And, on the tawny sands and shelves. 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim. 

The wood-nymphs, deck’d with daisies trim, 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep ; 

"What hath night to do with sleep ? 

Night hath better sweets to prove, 

A'eiius now wakes, and wakens love. 

Come, lot us our rites begin ; 

'Tis only daylight that makes sin, 

IV'hich these dun shades will ne’er report: — 
Hail, ^oldess of nocturnal sport, 

Uark-veii’d Cotytto, to wdiom the secret ilame 
Of midnight torches hums ; mysterious dame, 
'J’hat ne’er art call’d, but when the dragon 
womb 

Of Stygian darkness spits her thickest gloom. 
And makes one blot of all the air ; 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 

Wherein thou rid’st with llecat’, and befriend 
Us thv vow'd priests, till utmost end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none left out; 
Bre the babbling eastern scout, 

The jfuce morn, on the India steep 
From her cabin’d loop-hole peep. 

And to the tell-tale sun descry 
Our conceal’d solemnity. 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round. 

The Measure. 

Break off, break off, 1 feel the different pace 
Of some chaste footing near about this ground. 
lliLtt to your shrouds, within these brakes and 
trees; 

Our number may affHght: some virgin sure 
so 1 can -distinguish by mine art) 
Benighted in these woods. Now to my charms, 
And to my wily trains: 1 shall ere long 
Be well-stocked with as fair a herd as graz'd 
About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl 
My daidphg spells into the spungy air. 

Or powOT to theat the eye with blear illusion. 


I And give it false presentments, the place 
I And my quaint haoits breed a^nishment, 

I And put the damsel to suspidous flight, 

I Wliich must not be ; for that's aga^igt my 
course : 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends. 

And well-placed words of glozing courtesy 
Baited with reasons not unplausible. 

Wind me into the easy-hearted man. 

And hug him into snares. When once hOr eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magic dust, 

I shall appear some harmless villager. 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. 
But here she comes; 1 fairly step aside. 

And hearken, if I may, her business here. 

The Lady enters. 

This way the noise was, if mine ear be true. 
My best guide now; methought it was the 
sound 

Of riot and ill-manag'd merriment, 

Such as the jocund flute, or gamesome pipe. 
Stirs up among the loose iinletter’d hinds; 
When for their teeming flocks, and granges 
full. 

In wanton dance they praise the bounteous 
Pan, 

And thank the gods amiss. I should be loth 
To meet the rudeness, and swill’d insolence. 
Of such late wassailers ; yet, O ! where else 
Shall 1 inform my unacquainted feet 
111 the blind mazes of this tangled wood.^ 

My brothers, when they saw me wearied out 
With this long way, resolving here to lodge 
Under the spreading favor of these pines, 
Stept, as they said, to the next thicket side. 
To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit • 
As the kind hospitable woods provide. 

They left me then, when the gray-hooded 
even. 

Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weed. 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebus' 
wain. 

But where they are, and why they came not 
back, 

Is now the labor of my thoughts ; *tis likeliest 
They had engag’d their wandering steps too 
far ; 

And envious darkness, ere they could return, 
Had stole them from me: else, O thievish 
night, 

Why should’st thou, but for some felonious end. 
In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars. 
That nature hung in heaven, and fill’d their 
lamps 

With everlasting oil, to give due light 
To the misled and lonely traveller? 

This is the place, as well as 1 may guess. 
Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my listening ear ; 
Yet nought but single darkness do I find. 
What this might be.^ A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory. 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire. 
And airy tongues, that syllable men s names 
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On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesees. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound. 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion. Conscience. — 

0 welcome pure-ey'd faith, white-handed hope. 

Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings. 

And thou, unblemish'd form of chastity! 

1 see ye visibly, and now believe 

That he, the Supreme Good, to whom all things j That is address'd to unattending esf% ; 

ill j Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, I How to regain my sever'd company. 

Would send a glist'ring guardian, if need were, ' Compeirdmeto awake the courteous Echo 

n-*-. 1 i i ‘ T*^ 


Whom certain these rough shades did never 
breed. 

Unless the goddess that in rural shrine 
Dwell'st here with Pan, or Sylvan, by blest song 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the prosperous growth of this tall wood. 
Lad, Nay, gentle shepherd, ill is lost that ' 
praise 


To keep my life and honor unassail'd. 

Was 1 deceiv'd, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

1 did not err, there does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night. 

And cast a gleam over this tufted grove: 

1 cannot halloo to my brothers, but 
Such noise as 1 can make to be heard farthest 
I'll venture ; for my new-enliven*d spirits 
Prompt me ; and they perhaps are not far off. 

SONG. 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liA-'st unseen 
Within thy airy shell. 

By slow Meander's m argent green, 

And in the violet-embroider’d vale, 

Where the lovelorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well, 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are ? 

O, if thou have 

Hid them in some flowery cave. 

Tell me but where. 

Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere I 
So may'st thou he translated to the skies. 
And give resounding grace to all heaven's 
harmonies. 

En^er Conuts. 

Cmnus. Can any mortal mixture of earth's 
mould 

Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast. 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through tiie empty vaulted night. 

At every fail smoothing the raven-down 
Of darkness, till it smil'd ! 1 have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Syrens three. 

Amidst the flowery-kirtled Kaiadcs, 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs. 
Who, as they sung, would tske the prison'd soul 
And lap it in Elysium : Scylla w'ept. 

And chid her barking waves into attention. 

And fell Charybdis murmur'd soft applause : 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lull'd the sense. 
And in sweet madness robb'dit of itself; 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Su<^ sober certainty of waking bliss, 

1 never heard till now. — I'll sneak to her. 

And she be my queen. — Hail, foreign won- 
der! 


To give me answer from her mossy couch. 

Com. What chance, good lady, hath bereft yod 
thus ? 

Lad. Dim darkness, and this leafy labyrinth. 
Com. Could that divideyou from near-ushering 
guides ? 

Lad. They left me weary on a grassy turf. 
Com. By falsehood, or discourtesy, or why ? 
Lad. To seek i' the valley some cool friendly 
spring. 

Com. And left your fair side all unguarded, 
lady ? 

Lad. They were but twain, and puiq^os'd quick 
return. 

Com. Perhaps forestalling night prevented 
then). 

Lad. How easy niy misfortune Is to hit ! 

Cofif. Imports their loss, beside the present 
need ? 

Lad. No less than if I should my brothers lose. 
Com. M>re they of manly prime, or youth, 
fill bloom? 

Lad. As smooth as Hebe's their unrazor'd lips. 
Com. Two such 1 saw, wheat time the labor'd ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow c^ame, 

And the swink’t hedger at his supper sat ; 

1 saw them under a green mantling vine, 

'I'hat crawls long the side of yon small hill. 
Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shiKits ; 
'i'heir port was more than human, as they stood : 

1 took it for a fairy vision 
j Of some gay creatures of the element, 
i 'I’hat ill the colors of the rainbow live, 

I And play i' the plighted clouds. 1 was awe-struck 
I And, as I past, I worshipt ; if those you seek, 

I It were a journey like the path to heaven, 

; To help you And tlieni. 

Lad. Gentle villager, 

What readiest way would bring me to that place ? 
Com. Due west it rises from this tdirubby point. 
Lad. To And out that, good shepherd, I eu 
pose, 

j In such a scant allowance of star-light, 

' Would overtask the best land-pilot a art, 
Without the sure guess of welLpracUe'd feet. 

Com, 1 know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy deli of this wild wood. 

And every bosky bourn from side to aide, 
j My daily walks and ancient neighborhood ; 

I And if your stray attendants be yet lodg’d, 

I Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
i Ere morrow wake, or the low^roosted lark 
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From her thatch’d pallet rouse ; if otherwise^ 

I can conduct you^ iady^ to a low 
But loyal cotti^e, where you may be safe 
Till further quest* 

iMdn Shepherd^ I take thy word 

And trust thy honest offer’d courtesy^ 

Which oft is sooner found in Jowly sheds 
With smoky rafters^ than in tap’stry halls 
In courts of princes, where it first was nam’d 
And yet is most pretended : in a place 
Less warranted than this, or less secure, 

I cannot be, that I should fear to change it. — 
Eye me, blest Providence, and square niy trial 
To my proportion’d strength — Shepherd, lead on. 

[J^jpeicnt. 

Enter The Two Brothers. 

EL Br. Unmuffle, ye faint stars ; and thou, 
fair moon. 

That wont'st to love the traveller’s benison. 
Stoop thy pale visage thr<»ugh an amber cloud. 
And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 
In double night of darkness and of shades ; 

Or, if your influence he quite damin’d up 
H'ith black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 
’rh<mgh a rush-candle from the wicker hole 
Of some clay habitation, visit us 
With thy long-levell’d rule of streaming light ; 
And thou shaTt he our star of A ready, 

Of ’fyrian Cynosure. 

iSec, Br. Or, if oiir eyes • 

Be Uarr’d that happiness, might we hut hear 
The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes, 
< )r sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops. 

Or whistle from the lodge, 'or village cock 
Count the night w'atches to his feathery dames, 
’Twould be some solace yet, some little cheering, 
Jri this close dungeon of in numerous boughs. 
But, O that hapless virgin, our lost sister ! 
Where may she wander now, whither betake her 
From the chill dew, among rude burs and this- 
tles ? 

Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now. 

Or ’gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm 
Leans her iinpillow'd head, fraught with sad 
fears. 

W'^hat, if in wild amazement and affright r 
Or, while we speak, within the direful grasp 
Of savage hunger or of savage heat ? 

EL Br, Peace, brother : be not over-exquisite 
T o cast the fashion of uncertain evils : 

For grant they be so, while they rest unknown. 
What need a man forestall his date of grief. 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ? 

Or, if they be but false alarms of fear, 

How bitter is such self-delusion ! 

I do not think my sister so to seek. 

Or so unprincipm in Virtue’s book, 

And the sweet peace that goodness tosoms ever. 
As that the single^ want of light and noise 
(Not being in danger, as 1 trust she is not,) 
Could sti#flhe constant mood of her calm thoughts 
And put tiiem into misbecoming plight. 

Virtue oenld to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, tliough sun and moon 
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Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 

Where, with her best nurse, Co^emplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair’d. 

He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i* the centre, and enjoy bright day : 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts. 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 

Sec, Br, ’Tis most true. 

That musing meditation most effects 
Tlie pensive secrecy of desert cell. 

Far from the cheerful haunt of men and herds. 
And sits as safe as in a senate-house ; 

For who would rob a hermit of his weeds. 

His few books, or his beads, or maple dish. 

Or do his grey hairs any violence.^ 

But Beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 
Laden with blooming gold, had need tlie guard 
Of dragon- w'atch, with unenchanted eye. 

To save her blossoms, and defend her fruit. 
From the rash hand of hold incontinence. 

You may as w'ell spread out the unsunn’d heaps 
f>f miser’s treasure by an outlaw’s den. 

And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink on opportunity, 

And let a single helpless maiden pass 
Uninjur’d in this wild surrounding waste. 

Of night, or loneliness, it recks me not ; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both. 

Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the person 
Of our unowned sister. 

EL Br, I do not, brother, 

Infer, as if I thought my sister's state 
Secure, without all doubt or controversy ; 

Yet, where an equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear. 

And gladly banish squint suspicion. 

My sister is not so defenceless left 

As you imagine ; she has a hidden strength 

Which you remember not. 

See. Br, ^Vhat hidden strength. 

Unless the strength of Heaven, if you mean 
that } 

El, Br, I mean that too, but yet a bidden 
strength. 

Which, if Heaven gave it, may be term’d her 
ow n ; 

’Tis chastity, my brother, chastity : 

She that has that is clad in complete steel ; 

And, like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen. 
May trace huge forests, and unharhor’d heaths. 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds ; 
Where, through the sacred rays of chastity, 

No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer. 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 

Y ea there, where very desolation dwells. 

By grots and caverns shagg'd with horrid shades. 
She may pass on with unblench’d majesty. 

Be it not d<me in pride, or in presumption. 
Some say, no evil thing that walks by night 
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In fog or are, by lake or moorish fen^ 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That breaks his magic chains at curfeu time> 
No goblin, or sU'art fairy of the mine. 

Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. 

Po ye believe me yet, or shall 1 call 
Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 
To testify the arms of chastity ? 

Hence liad the huntress Dian her dread bow. 
Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste. 
Wherewith she tamed the brinded lioness 
And spotted mountain-pard, but set at nought 
The frivolous bolt of Cupid ; gods and men 
Fear'd her stern frown, and she was queen o' 
the woods, 

WTiat was that snaky-headed Gorgon shield. 
That wise Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin. 
Wherewith she freez'd her foes to congeal'd 
But rigid looks of chaste austerity, [^stone. 
And noble grace, that dash'd brute violence 
With sudden adoration and blank awe? 

So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity. 

That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her. 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt ; 
And, in clear dream and solemn vision, 

I'ell her of things that no gross ear can hear ; 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape. 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul's essence. 
Till all be made immortal: but when lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk. 
But most by lewd and lavish act of sin. 

Lets in deftlement to the inward parts. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of lier first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows 
damp. 

Oft p?ou in charnel vaults and sepulchres 
Ling'ri ng, and sitting by a new-made grave. 

As loth to leave the body that it lov’d. 

And link'd itself by carnal sensuality 
To a degenerate and degraded state. 

Sec. lir. How*charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 
But musical as is Apollo's lute. 

And a perpetual feast of nectar 'd sweets, 

AFhere no crude surfeit reigns. 

List, list ; I hear. 

Some far-off halloo break the silent air. 

aScc, Hr, Methought sqtoo ; what should it be? 
Br, Por certain, 

Either some one like us night-founder’d here. 

Or else ikime neighbor woodman, or, at worst,^ 
Some roving robber, calling to his fellows. 

See. Br, Heaven keep my sister. Again, 
again, and near ! 

Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 

£LBr, I'll halloo: 

If he be friendly, he comes w ell ; if not. 

Defence is a good cause, and Heaven be for us. 
lE7»t0ttheA(tendaT^ Spirit habited tike a ehepherd}] 
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That halloo J[ should know ; what are yon ? speak ; 
Come not too near, you fall on iron stakes else. 
Spir. What voice is that? my yOung lord? 
speak ajgain. 

Sec. Br, O brother, 'tis my father's shepherd, 
sure. 

JEL Br. Thyrsis? Whose artful strains have 
oft delayed 

The huddling brook to hear his madrigal,' 

And sweeten'd every niusk-rose of the dale ? 

I How com st thou here, good swain ? hath any 
ram 

Slip! from the fold, or young kid lost his dam. 
Or straggling wether the pent flock forsook ? 
How could'st thou find this dark sequester'd 
Ttook ? 

Spir. t) my lov'd master's heir, and his next 

I came not here on such a trivial toy 
Asa stray'd ewe, or to pursue the stefilth 
Of pilfering wolf : not ail the fleecy w'ealth, 

That doth enrich these downs, is worth a thought 
'J'o this niv errand, and the care it brought. 

But, O my virgin lady, where is she ? 

How chance she is not in your company ? 

A7. Br. To tell thee sadly, shepherd, without 
blame. 

Or our neglect, e lost her as we came. 

Spir. Ay me unhappy ! then my fears are true. 
El.*Br. What fears,* good Thyrsis? Pr'ythee 
briefly show. 

Spir. I'll tell ye: 'tis not vain or fabulous. 
Though so esteem'd by shallow ignorance,) 
Vhat the sage poefs, taught by the heavenly 
M use, 

Storied of old in high immortal verse, 

Of dire chimeras, and enchanted isles. 

And rifted rocks wliose entrance leads to hell ; 
For such there be, but unbelief is blind. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood. 
Immur'd in cypress shades a sorcerer dwells, 

} Of Bacchus and of ('irce born, great Comus, 
Deep skill'd in all his mother’s witcheries; 

! And here to every thirsty wanderer 
By sly enticement gives bis baneful cup. 

With many murmurs mix’d, whose pleasing 
poison 

The visage quite transforms of him that drinks. 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmouiding reason’s mintage 
C'haracter'd in the, face ; this have 1 learnt 
Tending my flocks hard by i' the hilly crofts. 
That brow this bottom glade ; whence night by 
night 

He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl. 
Like stabled wolves, or ti^rs at their prey, 

I Doing abhorred ritM to Hecate 
In their obscured haunts of inmost bowers. 

Yet have they many baits, and guileful iq^ells. 

To inveigle and invite the unirary seme 
Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 

This evening late, by then the dewing flocks 
Had ta'en their supper on the savory herb 
Of knot-grass dew.besprent, and were in fold. 
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I Bat me down to watch upon a hank 
With ivy canopiedj and interwove 
WiUi daunting honeyauckle^ and beg'an, 

W rapt in a pleasing^ fit of melancholy^ 

1 o meditate my rural minstrelay^ 

'Fill fancy had her fill ; but, ere a close, 

The wonted roar was up amidst the woods. 

And fill’d the air with barbarous dissonance ; 

At which I ceas’d, and listen’d them a w'hile. 

Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 
Gave respite to the drowsy frig;hted steeds, 

I'liat draw the litter of rlose-curtain’d sleep; 

At last a soft and solemn.breathing scjund 
Rose like a steam of rich distill’d perfumes. 

And stole upon the air, that even silence 

as took ere she was 'ware, and wMsh’d she might I 
Deny her nature, and be never more, 

Still to be so displac’d. I wa«; all ear, 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the rihs of Death ; but O ! ere long. 

Too well 1 did perceive it was the voice 
Of my most h<iJior’d lady, your dear sister. 
Ama/'d 1 stood, harrow'd with grief and fear. 
And, O jM>or hapless niglitirigale, thought I, 

How sweet thou siiig'st, how near the deadly 
snare ! 

Then doM n the lawns I ran with headlong haste, | 
'rhrough paths and turnings ciften trod by day, 

'J ill, guided by mine ear, 1 found the place, 

W iiere that damn’d wizard, hid in sly disguise, 
(For so by certain signs 1 knew,) had met 
Already, ere my best speed could prevent, 

Tlie aidless innocent lady, his wish’d prey ; 

M ho go .tl/ ask'd if he had seen such two, 
Su{»posii?g him some neighbor villager. 

Lorigei 1 durst not stay, but soon I guess’d 

Y e were the two she meant ; with that 1 sprung 
Into swift flight, till I had found you here ; 

But further know 1 not. 

.SVc. Jir. D night, and shades ! 

How arc rejoin'd with hell in triple knot 
Against the unarm’d w^eukness of one virgin. 
Alone and helpless ! Is tins the confidence 

Y on gave me, brother } 

El. Hr. Ves, find keep it still ; 

Lean on it safely ; not a period 
Shall be unsaid for me : against the threats 
Of malice, or of sorcery, or that power 
W'liich erring men c*ill chance, this 1 hold firm, — 
Virtue may be assail’d, but never hurt, 
Surpris’d by unjust force, but not enthrall’d : 

Y ea, even that, which mischief meant most harm. 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory : 

But evil on itself shall back recoil. 

And mix no more with goodness; when at last 
Gather'd like scum, and settled to itself. 

It shall he in eternal resttless change 
Self-fed and self-consum’d : if this fail, 

I'lie pillard finnament is rottenness. 

And earth's base built on stubble. — ^But come, 
let's on. 

Against the opposing will and arm ef Heaven 
May nevbr this just sword be lifted up ; 

But for that damn’d magician, let him be girt 
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With all the grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Adieron, 

Harpies and Hydras, or all tlie monstrous- 
forms 

’Twixt Africa and Ind, I’ll find him out. 

And force him to return his purchase hack. 

Or drag him by the curls to a foul death. 

Curs'd as his life. 

Sfiir. Alas! good venturous youth> . 

I love thy courage yet, and bold emprise ; 

But here thy sivord can do thee little stead ; 
Far other arms and other weapons,mu8t 
Be those, that quell the might of hellish charms: 
He with his bare w'and can unthread thy joints. 
And crumble all thy sinews. 

El. Br. Why pr'ythe, shepherd. 

How durst thou then thyself approach so near. 
As to make this relation? 

Spir. Care, and utmost shifts, 

IIow» to secure tho lady froni surprisal. 

Brought to my mind a certain shepherd lad. 

Of small regard to see to, yet w ell skill'd 
In everv virtuous plant, and healing herb, 

'fhat spreads her verdant leaf toth' morning ray 
He lov’d me w’^ell, and oft would beg me sing ; 
Which when 1 did, he on the tender grass 
At^ould sit and hearken even to ecstasy. 

And in requital ope his leathern scrip. 

And show^ me simples of a thousand names. 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties: 
Amongst the rest a small unsightly root. 

But of divine effect, he cull'd me out ; 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it. 

But in another country, as he said. 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this 
soil ; 

Unknow n, and light esteem'd, and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon : 

And vet more med'cinal is it than that moly, 
I'hat' Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave ; 

He call'd it haemony, and gave it me. 

And bade me keep U as of sovereign use 
'Gainst all enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp. 
Or ghastly furies’ apparition. 

I purs'd it up, hut little reckoning made. 

Till now that this extremity compell'd: 

But HOW' I find it true ; for by this means 
I knew the foul enchanter though disguis'd. 
Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his spells. 

And yet came off ; if you have this about you, 

( As I will give you when we go^ you may 
Boldly assault the necromancer^s hall ; 

Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood. 

And brandish’d blade, rush on him; break his 
glass. 

And shed the luscious liquor on the ground. 

But seize his wand ; though he and his curs’d 
erew 

Fierce sign of battle make, and menace high. 
Or like the sons of Vulcan vomit smoke, 

Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink. 

EL Br, I'hyrsis, lead on apace. I'll follow 
thee 

And some good angel bear a shield before us. 
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The Scene changes to a stately palace, set out with . 
all manner q/* deliciousness : soft music, tables ' 
spread with all dainties. Comus appears with 
his rabble, and the Lady set in an enchanted 
chair, to whom he offers his glass, which she puts 
by, and goes about to rise. 

Comus. 

Nay, lady, sit ; if I but wave this wand, 

Your nerves are all chain’d up in alabaster. 

And you a statue, or, as Daphne was, 
Root.bound, that fled Apollo. 

Lad. , Fool, do not boast ; 

Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou hast immanacled, while Heaven sees good. 
Com. Why are you vex’d, lady ? VV’hy do you 
frown ? 

Here dwell no frowns, nor anger; from these 
gates 

Sorrow flies far : see, here be all the pleasures, 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose-season. 

And first, behold this cordial julep here, 

That flames and dances in his crystal bounds, 
AVith spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mix d ; 
Not that nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Is of such poM'er to stir up joy as this, 

To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst. 

M^hy should you be so cruel to yourself. 

And to those dainty limbs, which nature lent 
F'or gentle usage and soft delicacy ? 

But you invert the covenants of her trust. 

And harshly deal like an ill borrower 
With that which you receiv’d on other terms ; 
Scorning the uiiexenipt condition. 

By which all mortal frailty must subsist. 
Refreshment after toil, ease after pain. 

That have been tir’d all day without repast, 
And timely rest have wanted ; but, fair virgin. 
This will restore all soon. 

Lad. *T will not, false traitor ! 

’Twill not restore the truth and honesty, 

7'hat thou hast banish'd from thy tongue with 
lies. 

Was this the cottage, and the safe abode. 

Thou told’st me of What grim aspects are these. 
These ugly-headed monsters ? Mercy guard me ! 
Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul de- 
ceiver ! 

Hast thou betray'd my credulous innocence 
■\rith visor’d falsehood and base forgery ? 

And would’st thou seek again to trap me here 
With lickerish baits, lit to ensnare a brute ? 
Were it a draught for Juno when she banquets, 
1 would not taste thy treasonous ofi'er ; none 
But such as a^e good men can give good things ; 
And that which is not good, is not delicious 
To a well -govern’d and wise appetite. 

Com. O foolishness of men ! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur, 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 
Praisiitg the lean and sallow' abstinence. 


Wherefore did nature pour her bounties forth 
With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks. 
Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable. 
But all to please and sate the curious taste ? 

And set to work millions of spinning worms. 
That in their green«shops weave the smooth- 
hair’d silk. 

To deck her sons ; and that no corner might 
Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 
She hutch’d the all.worshipt ore, and precious 
gems. 

To store her children with : if all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulse, 
Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but 
frieze, 

The All-giver wouKd be unthank’d, would be un- 
prais’d, 

Not half his riches known, and yet despis’d ; 
And we sliould serve him as a grudging master. 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth ; 

And live like nature's bastards, not her sons, 
Who would be quite surcharg’d with her own 
weight, 

And strangled with her waste fertility ; 

The earth cumber’d, and the wing’d air dark'd 
with plumes, 

The herds would over-multitude their lords, 

TJie sea o'erfraught would swell, and the un- 
sought diamonds 

Would so emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And so bestud with stars, that they l»elow 
Would grow inur’d to light and come at last 
To gaze u]>on the sun with shameless brows. 
List, lady : be not coy, and be not cozen'd 
With that same vaunted name, virginity. 
Beauty is nature’s coin, must not be hoarded. 
But must be current ; and the good thereof 
( oiisists ill mutual and partaken bliss, 

T ’iisavory in the enjoyment of itself ; 

If you let slip time, like a neglected rose 
It withers on the stalk with languish’d head. 
Beauty is nature's brag, and must be shown 
In courtt», at feasts, and high solemnities. 
Where must may wander at the w'orkmanship ; 
It is for homely features to keep home. 

They had their name thence ; coarse complexions, 
And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the housewife’s wool. 
What need a verineil-tinctur’d lip for that, 
Love-dartiiig eyes, or tresses like the Morn ? 
’J’here w'as another meaning in these gifts ; 
Think what, and be advis’d ; you are but young 
yet. 

Lad. 1 had not thought to have unlock’d my lips 
In this unhallow’d air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm myjudgment, as mine eyes. 
Obtruding false rules prank’d in reason’s garb. 
1 hate when vice can bolt her arguments. 

And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. — 
Impostor ! do not charge most innocent nature. 
As if she would her children should be riotous 
With her abundance ; she, good cateress. 

Means her provision oidy to the good. 
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That live according to her sober laws^ 

And holy dictate of spare temperance : 

If every just man^ that now pines with want. 
Had bnt a moderate and beseeming sliare 
Of that which lewdly^pamper’d luxury 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess^ 
Nature's full blessings would be well dispens'd 
In unsuperiluous even proportion, 

And she no whit encumber’d with her store ; 
And then the Giver would be better thank'd. 
His praise due paid: for swinish gluttony 
Ne'er looks to Heaven amidst his gorgeous feast. 
But with besotted base ingratitude 
Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. Shall I go on ? 
Or have 1 said enough P 'I'o him that dares 
Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Against the sun-clad power of chastity, 

Fain would I something say, yet to what end ? 
'I'hou hast nor ear, nor soul, to apprehend 
'J'lie sublime notion, and high mystery, 

'J'hat must be uttered to unfold the sage 
And serious doctrine of virginity ; 

And thou art worthy that thou shouldst not know' 
More happiness than this thy present lot. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence ; 
Thun art not fit to hear thyself convinc'd : 

^'et, should 1 try, the uncontrolled worth 
Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt $]»irits 
1 o such a flume of sacred vehemence, 

That dumb things would he mov’d to sympathi*/e. 
And the brute earth would lend her nerves and 
shake, 

Fill aJ thy magic structures, rear'd higli, 

M'ere shatter’d into heaps o'er thy false head. 

C'<oa. She fables not ; 1 feel that 1 do fear 
Her words set off by some superior power ; 

And though not mortal, yet a cold shuddering dew 
me all o'er, as w hen the w rath of Jove 
speaks thunder, and the chains of Erebus, 

I'o some of Saturn's crew. I must dissemble. 
And try her yet more strongly- — C’oine, no more ; 
This is mere moral babble, and direct, 

Against the canon-laws of our foundation ; 

1 must noi suffer this : yet 'tis but the lees 
And settlings of a melancholy blood : 

But this will cure all straight : one sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight, 
Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise and taste. 

TAe Brothers rush in with swords drawn, wrest 
his glass out of his hand, and break it against the 
ground ; his rout make sign of resistance, but 
are all driven in. The Attendant Spirit comes 

in. 

Spirit, 

What, have you let the false enchanter 'scape ? 
O ye mistook, ye should have snatch'd his wand. 
And bound him fast ; without his rod revers'd. 
And backward mutters of dissevering power. 
We cannot free the lady that sits here 
In stony fetters fix'd, and motionless : 

Yet stay, be not disturb’d; now 1 bethink me. 
Some other means 1 have which may be us’d^ 


W^hich once of Melibceus old I learn’d. 

The soothest shepherd that e'er pip'd on plains. 

There is a gentle nymph not far from hence. 
That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn 
stream, 

Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure ; 

Whilom she was the daughter of Locrine, 

That had the sceptre from his father brute. 

She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 
Of her enraged stepdame Guendolen, 

Commended her fair innocence to the Hood, 

'J'hat staid her flight with his cross-flowing course. 
The water-nymphs, that in the bottom play'd. 
Held up their pearled wrists, and took her in. 
Bearing her straight to aged Nereus' hall; 

Who, piteous of her woes, rear'd her lank head. 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar'd lavers, strew'd with asphodel ; 

And through the porch and inlet of each sense 
Dropt in ambrosial oils, till she reviv’d, 

And underwent a quick immortal change. 

Made goddess of the river : still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows. 
Helping all urchin blasts, and ill-luck signs 
'j'hat the shrewd meddling elfe delights to make, 
M’hich she with precious vial’d liquors heals ; 
For which the shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays. 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 

And, as the old swain said, she can unlock 
J'he clasping charm, and thaw the numbing spell. 
If she be right invok'd in warbled song ; 

For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 
'i'o aid a virgin, such as was herself. 

In hard-besetting need ; this will 1 try. 

And add the power of some adjuring verse. 

SONG. 

Sabrina fair. 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave. 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
'Fhe loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 
Listen for dear honor's sake, 

(vuddess of the silver lake. 

Listen, and save. 

Listen, and appear to us, 

In name of great Oceanus ; 

By the earth-shaking Neptune's mace, 

And Tethys' grave majestic pace. 

By hoary Nereus* w'rinkled look. 

And the Carpathian wizard’s hook. 

By scaly Triton's winding shell. 

And old soothsaying Glaucus' spell. 

By Leucothea's lovely hands. 

And her son that rules the strands. 

By Thetis' tinsel-slipper'd feet. 

And the songs of Syrens sweet. 

By dead Parthenope's dear tomb, 

And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 

Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks. 

Sleeking her soft alluring locks; 
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By all the nymphs that nightly dance 
Upon thy streams with wily glance, 
llise, rise, and heave thy rosy head. 

From thy coral-paven bed. 

And bridle in thy headlong wave, 

7 ’ill thou our summons answer’d have. 

Listen, and save. 
Sabrina rises, attended by water-nymphs, and sings, 

Br the rushy-fringed bank, 

W^here grows the willow, and the osier dank. 
My sliding chariot stays. 

Thick set with agate, and the azure sheen 
< >f turkois blue, and em’rald green. 

That in the cliannel strays ; 

'^Vhilst from oflF the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O'er the cowslip’s velvet head, 

That bends not as 1 tread ; 

Gentle swain, at thy request, 

I am here. 

Spir, Goddess dear. 

We implore thy pow’erfiil hand 
To undo the charmed band 
Of true virgin here distrest, 

'rhrough the force, and through the wile. 

Of unblest enchanter vile. 

Sabr, Shepherd, ’tis my ofHce best 
To help ensnared chastity : 

Brightest lady, look on nie : 

Thus 1 sprinkle on thy breast 
Drops, that from my fountain pure 
I have kept, of precious cure ; 

Thrice upon thy finger’s tip 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip : 

Next this marble venom ’d seat, 

Smear’d with gums of glutinous heat, 

1 touch with chaste palms moist and cold : 

Now the spell hath lost his hold ; 

And 1 must haste, ere morning hour. 

To wait in Amphitrite’s bower. 

Sabrina descends, aiid the Lady rises out of her 
seat, 

Spir, Virgin, daughter of Locrine, 

Sprung of old Anchises’ line, 
hJay thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 
From a thousand petty rilU, 

That tumble down the snowy hills : 

Summer drought, or singed air. 

Never scorch thy tresses fair. 

Nor wet October’s torrent flood 
Thy molten crystal fill with mud j 
May thy billows roll ashore^ 

The beryl and the golden ore ; 

May thy lofty head be crow n’d 
With many a tower and terrace round. 

And here and th:Te thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 

Come, lady, while Heaven lends us grace. 

Let ns fly this cursed place. 

Lest the sorcerer us entice 
W'ith some other new device. 

Not a waste or needless tioiuid. 


Till we come to holier ground ; 

1 shall be your faithful guide 
Through this glbomy ^^overt wide 
And not many furlongs thence 
Is your father’s residence, 

AVhere this night are met in state 
Many a friend to gratulate 
His wish’d presence ; and beside 
All the swains, that there abide, 

With jigs and rural dance resort ; 

shall catch them at their sport. 

And our sudden coming there 
At'ill double all their mirth and cheer : 

Come, let us haste, the stars grow high, 

But night sits monarch yet in the mid-sky. 

The Scene changes, presenting Ludlow town and 
the president's castle ; then come in country dan- 
cers, after them the AUetidant Spirit, with the 
two Brothers, and the Lady, 

SOKG. 

Spir, Back, shepherds, back; enough your play, 
Till next sun-shine holiday ; 

Here be, witliout duck or nod 
Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes, and such court guise 
As Mercury did first devise 
With the mincing Dryades, 

0)1 the lawns, and on the leas. 

This second Song presents them to their Father 
and Mother, 

Noble lord, and lady bright, 

I have brought ye new delight ; 

Here behold so goodly grown 
Three fair branches of your own ; 

Heaven hath liinely tried their youth. 

Their faith, their patience, and their truth, 

And sent them here through hard assays 
With a crown of deathless praise, 

To triumph in victorious dance 
O'er sensual folly and intemperance. 

The dances [being^ ended, the Spirit epiloguizes, 
Spir, To the ocean now 1 fly. 

And those happy climes that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye, 

Up in the broad fields of the sky : 

There I suck the liquid air, 

All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
’I'hat sing about the golden tree : 

Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring ; 

'rhe Graces, and the rosy-hosom’d Hours, 
Thither all their bounties bring ; 

There eternal Summer dwells, 

And west-winds, with musky wing. 

About the cedarn alleys fling 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smdls. 

Iris therewith humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, thatbloiK 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than iier purfled scarf can sliow 
And drenenes with Elyaiandew 
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i List, mortals^ if your ears be troe) 
leds of hyacinth and roses^ 

Where young Adonis oft reposes^ 

Waxing well of his deep 'wound 
In slumber soft^ and on the f^round 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen : 

But far above in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid, her fam'd son, advanc'd, 
H 4 ilds his dear Psyche sweet entranc'd, 
After her wand'ring labors long 
Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal bride. 

And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be born, 

Youth and Joy ; so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done, 

I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth’s end. 

Where* the bow'd welkin slow doth bend. 
And from thence cun soar as soon 
To the corners of the moon. 

Mortals that would follow me, 

Love virtue ,* she alone is free : 

She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 

Or if virtue feeble were. 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


SONNETS. 

To thp Nightingale. 

O NiQHTisoALL, that on yon bloomy spray 
^Varble'stt at eve, when all the woods arc still, 
Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart dost 
fill, 

M'hilc the jolly hours lead on propitious May. 
Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day. 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo's bill. 
Portend success in love ; O if Jove’s will 
Have link'd that amorous power to thy soft lay. 
Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate 
Foretell my hopeless doom in some grove nigh ; 

As thou from year to )'earhast sung too late 
For my relief, yet hudst no reason why : 

Whethei the* Muse, or Love call thee his mate. 
Both them 1 serve, and of their train am I. 

On his being arrived at the Age of Twenty-three. 
How soon hath time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stol'n on his wing my three and twentieth 
year ! 

My hasting days fly on with full career. 

But my lute spring no bud or blossom shew'th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth. 
That I to manhood am arriv’d so near. 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear. 
That some more timely happy spirits indu’th. 

Yet be it less or more, or 8CK>n or slow. 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high. 
Toward which time leads me, and the will of 
Heav'n; 

All is, if 1 have grace to use it so. 

As ever in^my great Task-master's eye. 


4(>2 

When the Aeeatidt foas intended far the City. 
Captain or Colonel, or Knight in arms. 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may 
seize, 

If deed of honor did thee ever please. 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 
He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these. 
And he can spread thy name o'er lands and seas, 
^Yhatever clime the sun's bright circle warms. 

Lift not thy spear against the Muses' bower : 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 

The house of Pindarus, w'hen temple and 
tow’r 

Went to the ground : and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra's poet had the power 
To save th' Athenian walls from ruin bare. 


To the Lord General Fairfax. 

Fairfax, whose name in arms through Europe 
rings. 

Filling each mouth with envy or with praise. 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. 

And rumours loud, that daunt remotest kings ; 
Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 

Victory home, though new rebellions raise 
Their hydraheads, and the false North displays 
Her broken league to imp their serpent wings. 
() yet a nobler task awaits thy hand. 

For what can war, but endless war still breed .^) 
'ill truth and right from violence be freed 
And public faith clear'd from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud. In vain doth valor bleed, 
Wliile avarice and rapine share the land. 

To the Lord General CromweU. 
Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude. 

Guided by faith, and matchless fortitude. 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast plough'd, 
And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 
Hast rear'd God's trophies, and his work pursu- 
ed, 

While Darwen stream with blood of Scots im- 
brued. 

And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud, 
And Worcester's laureat wreath. Yet much re- 
mains 

To con<iuer still ; ^eace hath her victories 
No less renown'd than war ; new foes arise 
Threat'ningto bind our souls with secular chains : 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 

To Sir Henry Vane the younger. 

Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old 
'Than whom a better senator ne'er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns not arms re- 
pell'd 

The fierce Epirot and the African bold. 
Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 
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The drift of hoIJow states hard to be spell'd^ 
Then to advise how W^r may, best ujmeld. 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold. 

In all her equipage : besides to know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 
What severs each, thou hast learn'd, which few 
have done : 

The bounds of either sword to thee we owe ; 
Therefore on thy firm hand Keligion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son. 

On the late Massacre in Piedmont. 
Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose 
bones 

Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
E’en them who kept thy truth so pure of old. 
When all our fathers worshiped stocks and stones. 
Forget not ; in thy book record their groans 
Who w'ere thy s^eep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heav’n. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all th’ Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who having learn’d thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 

On his Biindness. 

When T consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark w'orld and wide. 
And that one talent which is death to hide. 
Lodg’d w ith me useless, though^my soul more bent 
To serv^e therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide ; 
Doth God exact day labour, light denied, 

I fondly ask ? but patience to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or Lis own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best : his 
state 

Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed. 
And post o’er land and ocean w ithout rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 

To Mr. Lawrence. 

Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous son, 
Nowthat the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
WTiere shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day, what mav be w'oii 
From the hard season gaining.^ Time will run 
On smoother, till Favonius re>inspire 
The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 
The lily and rose, that neither sow’d nor spun. 
What neat repast shall feast us, light and 
choice. 

Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touch’d, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air: 

He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 


To Cyriac Skinner, 

Cyriac, whose grandsire on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause 
Pronounc’d, and in his volumes taught our 
laws. 

Which others at their bar so often wrench ; 

To day deep thoughts resolve with me to 
drench 

In mirth, that after no repenting draws ; 

Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause. 

And what the Swede intends, and what the 
French. 

To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Tow’rd solid good what leads the nearest way ; 
For other things mild Heav’n a time or- 
dains. 

And disapproves that care, though wise, in 

shew. 

That with superfluous burden loads the day. 
And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 


To the same. 

Cyriac, this three years day these eyes, though 
clear, 

To outward view, of blemish or of spot. 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot, 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heav’n’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up, and steer 
Right onward. What su]>ports me ? dost thou 
ask : 

The conscience, friend, to ’ve lost them over- 
ply’d 

In liberty’s defence, my noble task. 

Of which all Europe talks from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through the world’s 
vain mask, 

('ontent though blind, had I no better guide. 


On his deceased Wife. 

Methovght 1 saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave, 
Whom Jove’s great son to her glad hasband 
gave, 

Rescued from death b}- force, though pale and 
faint. 

Mine, as whom wash'd from spot of child^bed 
taint. 

Purification in the old law did save. 

And such, as yet once more 1 trust to have 

Full sight of her in heav’n without restraint. 
Came vested all in white, pure as her mind : 

Her face was veil’d, yet to my fancied eight 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person 
shin’d 

So clear, as in no face with more delirtt. 

But O, as to embrace me she inclined, 

I wak'd, she fled, and day brought imek my 
night. 
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BERMUDAS. 

Where the remote Bermudas ride. 

In the oeean’s bosom unespied ; 

From a small boat, that row’d alon^, 

The list’ninpf winds receiv’d this sont^. 

What should we do biit sin^ his praise. 
That led us throiij^h the wat’ry ina/e, 

Unto an isle so lon^r unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own? 

Where he the hu^e sea-monsters wrack«, 

4’ hat lift the deep upon their hacks, 
fie lands us on a urassy sta^^e, 

Safe from the storms, and jirelate’s ra^o. 
lie ^ave us this eternal sprini,^, 
irhich here enamels every thinif ; 

And sends the fowls to us in care, 

On daily visits throu;»h the air. 

He hand’s in shades the <iranjje hriicht, 

!iike golden lamps in a f^reeii ni^ht ; 

And does in the pomegranates close 
ifewels more rich than Ornius shows. 

He makes the fijjs our mouths to meet ; 

And throws the inelims at our feet. 

But ap;'los, plants of such a price, 

No tret could ever hear them twice. 

With cedars, chosen hy his Jiarid, 

From Lebanon, he stores the land ; 

And makes the hollow seas, that roar, 
Froclaini the ambergrease on shore. 

He cast (of w'hich w'e rather boast) 

The u;«'spel’s ]>earl upon our coast ; 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple, where t(‘ s<n>Md liis name. 
t)h I let our voice his praise exalt, 

'fill it arr’ve at heaven’s vault : 

Which, thence (perhaps) rebounding, may, 
Echo beyond the Mexique Bay. 

Thus sung they, in the English boat. 

An hol\r and a cheerful note ; 

And all the way, to guide their chime. 
With falling oars they kept the time. 


TflK DARDEN. 

How vainly men theinseh es amaze. 

To win the palm, the oak, or bays ; 

And their incessant labours see 
Crown’d from some single herb, or tree, 
Whose short and narrow verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid ; 
While all the flow’rs, and trees do close. 
To weave the garlands of repose. 

2 H 


Fair Quiet, have I found thee liere, 

And innocence, thy sister dear ! 

Mistaken long, 1 sought you then 
1 n busy companys of men. 

V our s^icred plants, if here below. 

Only among the plants will grow. 

Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 

No white, nor red was ever seen 
So am’rous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

('ut in these trees their mistress’ name. 
Little, alas, they know' or heed. 

How far these beaiitys her exceed 1 
Fair trees ! w'here’er your barks 1 wound. 
No name shall but your own be found. 

\Vhen we have run our passion’s heat. 
Love hither makes his best retreat. 

'riie gods, who mortal beauty chase. 

Still in a tree did end their race. 

Apollo hunted Daphne so, 

( >nly that she might laurel grow : 

And Pan did after Syrinx s])eed. 

Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 

What wondrous life in this I lead ! 

Ripe a])ples drop about my head. 

'I’he luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine. 

'J'lie nectarine, the curious peach, 

Into my hands themselves do reach. 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Insnar’d with flow’rs, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less. 
Withdraw s into its happiness ; 

'riie mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its ow n resemblance find ; 

Yet it creates, transcending these. 

Far other worlds, and other seas ; 

Annihilating all that’s made 

'Po a green thought In a green shade. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit tree’s mossy root. 

Coasting the body’s vest aside. 

My soul into the boughs does glide : 

There, like a bird, it sits and sings. 

Then whets, and claps its silver wings ; 
And, till i»repar’d for longer flight. 

Waves in its plumes the various light. 

Such w'as that happy garden-state. 

While man there walk'd without a mate : 
After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet he meet! 

But ’twas beyond a mortal's share 
To wander solitar}' there; 

"J'w'o Paradises are in one. 

To live in Paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gard’ner drew 
Of flow’rs, and herbs, this dial new : 
M'here, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run ; 

And, as it works, th' industrious bee 
Computes his time as w'ell as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hour 
Be reckon’d but with herbs and flow'rs ^ 
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LOVE AND LIFE, 

All my past Jife is mine no more^ 
The flyinjsr hours are gone : 

Like transitory dreams given o*er, 
^rhose images are kept in store 
By memory iduue. 

The time that is to come is not ; 

How can it then be mine ? 

The present moment's all my lot ; 
And thatj as fast as it is got^ 
Phillis, is only thine. 

Then talk not of inconstancy, 

False hearts, and broken vows; 
If 1 , by miracle, can be 
This live-long minute true to thee, 
'Tis all that Hea\en allows. 


SAMUEL BUTLER. 


Born 1612. — 16b0. 


HUniBRAS. 

[PhOJ! J’AKT I. (ANTO T,] 

Hudibras and hh Squire. 

IPhen civil dudgeon first grew high, 

And men fell out, they knew not why; 

IVlien hard words. jealou.»»ics, and fears. 

Set f(»Jks together bv the ears, 

* * * * ' -Sf- * « « 

When Gospel-trumpeter, surrounded 
With long-ear’d rout, to battle sounded ; 

And pulpit, drum ecclchiafttic, 

\\ as beat with fi>t instead of a stick ; 

Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 

And out he rode a colonelling*. 

A wiuht he was, who.se very sight would 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood. 

That never bow’d his stubborn knee 
To any thing but chivalry. 

Nor put up blow, but thiit which laid 
Right worshipful on sh<fuldcr blade ; 

Chief of domestic kniglits and errant, 

Either for idiartel or for W'arrant ; 

Great on the bench, great irLthe saddle. 

That could as well bind o’er as swaddle ; 
Mighty he was at both of these, 

And styl'd of war, as well as peace : 

(So some rats, of amphibious nature, 

♦ The knight (if, as is supposed. Sir Samuel Lu; a was M 
Bucleils hero) waaoot only a4.olonelin the paTl;ainent-anny' 
but also a i;cout*ii>aster-geLerai in the counties of Bedford, 
hurry, iic. 


Are either for the land or water,) 

But here our authors make a doubt 
Whether he were more wise or stout: 

Some hold the one, and some the other. 

But, howsoe’er the}*^ make a pother, 

'i'he difF rence w as so small, his brain 
i Outweigh’d his rage but half a grain ; 

J WJiich made some take him for a tool 
! That knaves do w ork with, call’d a fool. 

! For't has been hold by many, that 
I As Montaigne, playing with his cat, 
(’omplains she thought him but an ass, 

I Much more she would Sir Hudibras : 
j Fur that’s the name our valiant knight 
I J’o all his challenges did write, 
j But they’re mistaken very much ; 

! "J'is plain eiiouirb he was not such. 

} IVe grant, although he had much wit, 

; He was very shy of using it, 

' As being b»atb to wear it out, 
i And therefore bore it not about : 

* Unles?> on hididays or so, 

’ As men tlieir be'^t a]>parel do. 

. Beaide, 'tis known lie could speak Greek 
I A'5 luiturally as pigs squeak ; 

I 'i’bat Latin was no more tlilfieile, 
j 'riian to a blackbitd tis to whittle : 

I Bein:r rich in both, be never scanteil 
) Hi" bounty unto such as w anted ; 

But much ol either would afford 
! 'I’o many tliat had not one word. 

I " * A. •!.> -it -X- * * 4 

I He was in logic a great ciilir, 

I Profoundly skill’d in analytic ; 

I He could distinguish, and divide 
I A hair ’twi\t south and "outh-w'est side ; 

' On either which lie would dispute, 

, Confute, cliange hands, and still confute: 

I He'd undertake to ]irove, by force 
. Of argument, a man's no horse; 

; He’d j»ro\e a hn'/./.ard is no f<owl, 

. And 111 at a lonl may be an owl ; 

; A ealf an aldernian, a goose a justice*, 

; And rtH»ks committee-men and tru.stees. 

I He’d run in debt Ity disputation, 

And pay with ratiocination : 

All this by s\ilogisni true, 

Jii mood and figure be would do. 

Ff»r rhetoric, be could not ope 

His mouth, but out tliere flew' a trope: 

And when he liapjien d to break off 
1 ill middle of bis speech, or cough, 

H’ had hard words ready to shew why. 

And tell what rules he did it by ; 

P^lsc when with greatest art he sjmke. 

You d think be talk’d like other folk; 

For all a rhetorician's rules 
: 'leach nothing but to name his tools. 

But, when he ]>leas’d to shew't, his speech. 

In loftiness of sound, w^as rich ; 

A Babylonish dialect, 

IV hich learned pedants much affect ; 

Alderman Pimnington. who aent e perton to N«r- 
gate for ungmg (what he called) a malignant ptalm. 
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It was a party-colour'tl dress 
Of patch’d and py-ball'd lan^ia^fes ; 

'Twas En^^lish cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on satin ; 

It had an odd promiscuous tone, 

As if h’ had talk’d three parts in one ; 

Which made some think, when he did jrahhle. 
Til’ had heard three labourers of Babel, 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 
A leash of lanf5uap:cs at once. 

This he as volubly would vent. 

As if his stock would ne'er be Npeiit : 

And truly, to support that charjj^e, 

He had supplier as vast and lar^e ; 

For he could coin or counterfeit 
New words, w ith little or no wit ; 

M'onis so debas’d and hard, no stone 
hard cnonj?']) to touch them on ; 

And when with hasty noise he spoke 'em, 

'riie ifrnorant for current took 'em, 

'J’hat had the orator, who once 
Jliil till liis mouth with pehhle stones 
''•Vhen he haraiiiru’d, hut knowm his plirase, 
ile would have us'd no other ways. 

In luatliemalics he was greater 
'fhan Tycho Brahe '' or Erra Paterf ; 

Fv r lie, by geometric scale, 

Could take the size of juds (►f ale ; 

Kc’.fdve h\ ^ines and tangents straight 
If liread or butter wanted weight ; 

And wisel\ tell what hour o’ th' day 
’ be clock does .strike, by algebra. 

Ih'side, he was a shrewd pliilosoplicr. 

And had rt ad ev’ry text and gloss n\et ; 

W hate'er the crabbed’st auth<»r hath, 

He uin*“r>to('d b' iniplit il raitb : 

NVliate\or sceptic could inquire for. 

I’or (‘v'ry why be had a wherefore; 

Kt'cv. more than forty of them do, 

A< far as words and terms could go ; 

'Ml wiilcii be understood by role, 

Aiul, a< occasion serv’d, would quote ; 

No matter whetlier right or wrong, 

'Tuev' might be either said or '^ung. 

His notions .Itted things so well, 

'That which wa^ wliicb be could not tell ; 

But oftentimes misto(»k the oiie 

Fr>r th' other, as great clerks have done. 

He could reduce all tilings to acts. 

And knew their natures by abstracts : 

Where entity and quiddity, 

'The ghosts of defunct bodie.", fly ; 

APhere truth in person does ajijiear. 

Like w'ords congeal’d in northern air. 

He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As rnetaphysic wit can fly ; 

In school-divinity as able. 

As he that bight Irrefragable ; 

* An eminent ^)anI.^l 1 mathematirinn. 
t William Lilly, rhe fmious astrologer of those rimes. 

X Alexander llalea, socallerl: he was an Knglisbman. bom in 
Gloucesterslure, and floiirisheil about the year la.Mi, at the time 
when what was railed sl ' lool-Uiviniiy was inuih in vngnr*; m 
whirh science he was so deeply read, that be was call etf Dn-tor 
Irre/nqgahilift ,• that is, the Invincible Doctoti whose arguments 
could not be resisted. 
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A second Tliomas*, or, at once 
'To name them all, another Duncet : 

Profound in all the Nominal 
And Real ways beyond them allj : 

For he a rope of sand could twist 
As tough as learned Sorhonist, 

And weave fine cobwebs, fit for scull 
That's empty when the moon is full ; 

Such as take lodgings in a head 
'That's to he let unfurnished. 
******** 

« For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit ; 

"Twas Presbyterian true blue ; 

Ftir he w^is of that stubborn crew§ 

! Of errant saints, whum all men grant 
I 'To he the true church militant ; 

I Such as do build their faith upon 
! 'l*he holy text of pike and gun ; 

: r)e«*ide all contro\ ersies by 
i Infallahle artillery ; 

I And prove their doctrine orthodox, 

! By apostolic Mows and knocks ; 

• (’all fire, and sword, and desolation, 

' A godly, tlukrough Reformation, 
i Which ahvays must be carry’d on. 

And •'till be doing, never done; 

As if religion were intended 

For notliing else but to be mended : 

A sect wlio.se chief <levotion lies 
In odd perverse antipafbies; 

In fulling out with that or this, 

And finding somewhat still amiss ; 

More peevi'li. cro^ai, and splenetic, 

Than (b»g distrait, or monkey sick ; 

'TJiat with more care k(‘ep holiday 
'The wrong, tlian others the right way; 
f '.mi pound for sins they are inclin’d to, 

I By tlamning those they have no mind to : 
i Still so perverse arnl opposite, 
j A< if tiiey worsbipji’d God for spite, 
i The self-same thing tliey will abhor 
One way, and long another for: 

I Freewill tliey one way disavow', 

I Another, nothing else allow : 

All ]nety consists therein 
In them, in other men all sin: 

Rather than fail, they will defy 
'That Avhich they love most tenderly; 

(Quarrel witli minc’d pies, and disparage 
'I heir best ;.nd dearest friend, plum porridge ; 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme custard through the nose. 

* Thomjs Aquiu *.$, a Dominican friar, w:is bi>rn in 15M, 
s: lulled at Cologne uid .at Pans. He ne-.v modelled thesrhooi- 
dninily. and wa*. therefore called the Angelic Doefor, and JSnLie 

of dlMIWS. 

t Joannnes Dun'-eotns was a very learned man, who li^ ed about 
the end of the thirteenth, and t>e<nnning of the fourteenth 
CfMtury. rhe En^pish and Scots stnve which of them shall 
hive the honour of Ins birth. The KngJish sin he wus born in 
Nor.humbe» land ; the Scots allege he was Ixinn at Duiise in the 
Me-sc*. the ticnthbouriug county to Northumberland, and hence 
was tailed nmrevntnit. 

t * 'Uheliims Ocihain was father of the N'ominnL, and Johan- 
nes Dunscotus of ihe iieals. 

§ I'his satirical desenpuon of the most extravagant of the 
.ancient Puritans ought not to be ofTensive to the moderate Pres- 
byterians of these days — Com/ii/er. 
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Th' apostles of this fierce relip^ion. 

Like Mahoniet’s, were ass and widgeon. 
To whom our knight, hy fast instinct 
Of wit and temper, was so linkt, 

As if hypocrisy and nonsense 

Had got th’ advowson of his conscience. 

7’lius was he lifted and accouter’d, 

\Ve mean on th' inside, not the outward : 
That next of all we shall discuss ; 

Then listen, Sirs, it follows thus. 

His tawny beard was th’ equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and hU face ; 

In cut and die so like a tile, 

A sudden view it w'ould beguile ; 

The upper part whereof w’as whey, 

7’he nether orange, mix’d with grey. 

I'his hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns; 

M’ith grisly type did re))resent 
Declining age of government. 

And tell, with hierogly]ihic spade, 

Its own grave and the State’s were made : 
Like Samson’s heart-breakers, it grew 
In time to make a nation rue ; 

’I'hough it contributed its own fall. 

To wait upon the public downfai: 

It was monastic, and did grow 
In holy orders by strict vow ; 

Of rule as sullen and seveie, 

As that of rigid C'ordeliere : 

'Twas hound to suffer persecution. 

And martyrdom, with resoIuti<m ; 

T’ oppose itself against the hate. 

And vengean<‘e of th' incensed state, 

In whose defiance it was worn, 

Still ready to he pull’d and tom, 

Witli red hot irons to he tortur’d, 

Revil’d, and .•'pit upon, and martyr’d : 
Maugre all which 'twas to stand fast 
As long as nifuiarcliy should la>t ; 

Bui when the state should ha]i to reel, 
’■l’\v:i« to submit to fatal steel, 

And fall, as it wU'i consecrate, 

A sacrifice to fall of state, 

U^iose thread of life the fatal sisters 
Idd twi«t together with its whiskers. 

And twine so close, that time should never. 
In life or death, their fortunes sever. 

But with his rusty sickle mow 
Botfi down together at a blow. 

Hi> doublet wa« of sturdy huff, 

And though not sword, yet cudgel proof, 
^Uherehy 'twas fitter for his use, 

VV7]o fear’d no blows but sueh as bruise. 

His breeches were of rugged woollen. 
And had been at the siege of Bullen ; 

To old king Harry so well known, 

Some writers held they were his own : 
7’hrough they were lin'd with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and cheese. 

And fat black puddings, projier food 
For warriors that delight in blood: 

For, as we said, he always chose 


To carry victual in his hose. 

7' hat often tempted rats and mice 
7'he animunition to surprise ; 

And when he put a hand hut in 
7’he one or t' other magiuine, 

7'hey stoutly in defence ou’t stood, 

And from the wounded foe drew blood, 

And till they were storm’d, and beaten out, 
Ne'er left the fortify ’d redoubt : 

.And though knights-erniiit, as some think, 

Of old did neither eat nor drink, 

Because when thorough deserts vast, 

And regions desolate, they juiftt, 

Where lielly-timber above ground. 

Or under, was not to be found, 

Uiile-s they graz'd, there's not one word 
Of their provision on record ,* 

Which made some confidently write, 
rhov had no stomachs l>ut to fight. 

Tis false; for Arthur wore in hall 
Round table like a farthingal, 

(ni which, with shirt pull’d out behind, 

And eke before, his good knights din d ; 
7'hough ’twas no table some suppose 
But a huge pair of round trunk hose. 

In which he currv’d as much meat 
.\s he and all the knights could eat. 

When, laying by their swords and truncheons, 
'riievtook tlieir’hreakfasts, or llieir luncheons. 
But let that pas^ at present, lest 
^ H e slum d forget where we digrest, 

' As learned authors use, to whom 
. ^\’e leave it, and to the juirpose come, 
j 1 1 is puissant svwual unto his side. 

I Near his nruhnmted heart, «a> ty’il, 
i W ith basket hilt that vmild hold broth, 
i And serve for fight ami dinner both ; 
j In it he melted load fc»r bullets 
'Fo shoot at foes, and sometimes pullets, 

1 7’o whom he h(>re so fell a grutch, 

■ He ne’er gave quarter to anv such. 

I’he trenchant Idade. I'oUmIo trtisty, 

For want of fighting was grown rusty, 

I And ate int»> itself, for lack 
()f somebody to hew and fiack : 

I'he peaceful scahhani, where it dw*elt, 

77ie rancour of its edge had felt; 

For of the lower end two handful 
It had devour’d, 'twa'. so manful, 

And so much scoriiM to lurk in case, 

A.s if it durst not shew its face. 

In many desperate attempts 
Of wuirrants, exigents, contempts, 

It had upjiear’d with courage holder 
7’han Serjeant Bum invading shoulder : 

Oft’ had ii ta’en posses.^ion, 

And pris’ners too, or made them run. 

7’his sword a dagger had, his page, 

I That was hut little for his age. 

And therefore waited on him so, 
i As dwarfs upon knights-errant do: 

It was a serviceable dudgeon. 

Either for fighting or for drudging : 

When it had stabb’d, or broke a bead. 
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It would scrape trenchers, or chip bread ; 
Toast cheese or bacon, though it were 
To bait a mouse-trap, *t\vould not care : 
'Twould make clean shoes, and in the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and so forth ; 

It had been 'prentice to a brewer. 

Where this and more it did endure. 

But left the trade, as many more 
Have lately done on the same score. 

In th' holsters, at his saddle-buw. 

Two aged pistols he did stow. 

Among the surplus of such meat 
As in his hose he could not get : 

These would inveigle rats with th’ scent. 
To forage w-^hen the cocks were bent, 

And sometimes catch 'em with a snap, 

As cleverly as the ablest trap : 

They were upon hard duty still, 

Andev'ry night stood centinel, 

'J'o guard the magazine i’ th’ hose 
From two-legg’d and from four-legg’d foes. 

Thus clad and fortify’d, Sir Knight, 

I rom peaceful home, set forth to fight. 

But first with nimble active force 
He got on th’ outside of his horse : 

Fr»r having hut one stirrup ty’d 
7' hi'x saddle on the further side, 

Jt was so short h* had much ado 
7”'* reach it with his desp’rate toe ; 

Ihit after many strains and heaves. 

He got up to the saddle-eaves. 

From whence no vaulted into th’ seat 
M’itJi much vigour, strength, and heat, 
7'hat he iiad almost tumbled over 
With his ow'fi weight, hut did recover, 

By la, ing hold on tail and main. 

AVhich oft* he us’d instead of rein. 

Blit now we talk of mounting steed, 
JSefore we further do proceed, 

Jt d(»th behove us to say something. 

Of that which bore our valiant Burnkiii. 
The beast was sturdy, large, and tall, 
dVith mouth of meal, and eyes of wall ; 

1 wou'd say eye; for h’ had but one. 

As most ajt;ree, though some say none. 

He was w'ell stay’d, and in his gait 
Preserv’d a grave, majestic state ; 

At spur or switch no more he skipt, 

Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipt; 
And yet so fiery he would bound. 

As if he griev’dtto touch the ground ; 

7'hat Ciesar’s horse, wdio, as fame goes. 
Had cone’ upon his feet and toes, 

Wa.s not by half so tender liooft, 

Nor trod upon the ground so soft ; 

And as that beast would kneel and stoop 
(Some write) to take his rider up ; 

^o Hiidibras his (’tis well known) 

Would often do to set him dowm. 

We shall not need to say what lack 
Of leather was upon his back ; 

For that was hidden under pad, 

And breech of Knight gall’d full as bad : 
His strutting ribs on both sides shew’d 


Like furrows he himself had plough’d ; 

For underneath the skirt of pannel, 

’7'wixt ev'ry two there was a channel. 

His dnaggling tail hung in the dirt. 

Which on his rider he would Hurt, 

fitill as his tender side he prickt 

With arm’d heel. * * * • * 

A Squire he had, whose name was Ralph*, 
7'hat in th' adventure went his half, 

7'hough writers, for more stately tone. 

Ho call him Ralpho, ’tis all one ; 

And when we can, with metre safe. 

We’ll call him so ; if not, plain Ralph ; 

(Fur rhyme the rudder is of verses. 

With which, like ships, they steer their courses.) 
An equal stock of wit and valour 
He had laid in ; by birth a tailor. 

7'he mighty 7'yrian queen, that gain’d, 

W’itli subtle shreds, a tract of land. 

Did leave it, with a castle fair, 

7'o his great ancestor, her heir ; 

From him descended cross-legg’d knights, 
j Fam’d for their faith and warlike fights 
I Against the bloody (/armibal, 

' W’^horn they destroy’d both great and small. 

' 7'his sturdy Squire, he had, as well 
j As the hold 7'rojaii knight, seen hell, 
j Not with a counterfeited pass 
I Of golden hough, hut true gold lace: 

His knowledge vvas not far behind 
7'he knight’s, but of another kind. 

And he another way came by T; 

Some call it gifts, and some new-light ; 

I A lih’ral art, that costs no pains 
! Of study, industry, or brains, 
j His w'it was sent him for a token, 
j But in the carriage crack’d and broken; 

I Like commendation ninepence crookt+ 

; With — To and from my love — it lookt. 
j He ne’er consider’d it, as loth 
j 7'o look a gift-horse in the mouth, 
j And very wisely w'ou’d lay forth 
; No more upon it than ’twas worth ; 
j But as he got it freely, so 
j He spent it frank and freely too: 

I For saints themselves will sometimes be 
! Of gifts that cost them nothing, free. 

I By means of this, wuth hem and cough, 
j Prolongers to enlighten'd stulf. 

He could deep mysteries unriddle. 

As easily a.s thread a needle; 

For as of vagabonds we say, 

7'hat they are ne’er beside their way, 

* Sir Roger f/F si rang^ < Kryto HuffiOrag) aays, that thia faraoub 
Squiro was onr Isaac Robinson, a zealous butcher in Moorficlds, 
who was always con»rivini; some new qtierpo cut in church - 
g.ivprniTient ; but, in a at the end of a burlesque poem of 
Mr. Butler’s, in folio, p. 12. it is observed. “Th it Hudibras’s 
Fquiie was one Pemble, a tailor, and one of the Committee of 
bequestrators." 

t Until the year 16fiC*. when all money, not milled, was called 
in, a ninepenny piece of silver was as common as sixpences or 
shillings; and these ninepenres were usually lien t as sixpences 
commonly are now, which bending was called. To my love, and 
/{•om mu love f and such ninepences men gave or sent to theix 
t sweethearts, as tokens of love. 
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M'hat’er men 5pe/ik by tliis new li^ht, 

Still thev fire sure to he i th right. 

"J’is a dark Jantern of the Spirit, 

V’JiJch none see hy hut those that hear it; 
A lisrht that faJJs down from on high. 

For l>]uritu:il trades to ro/en by ; 

An h;ms/atunit that bcM itches, 

And loads men into peuds and <litche>., 

'Fo make them dip thcmiselves, and sound 
For (’hri'tondoni in dirty p<wid ; 

To diM*, like wild foul, for salvation, 

And fi^h to oatoh regoneration. 

I'liis light inspires and plays upon 
'i he of s-aint, like bagpipe drone, 

AtuI speaks throiiiih hollow OTopty soul. 

through a trunk, or whisp’riiig hole. 

Such lamruage as no mortal ear 
Jjut spirited eaves-droppers can hear; 

S.) Plnvbus, or some friendly muse, 
lnt«» ^mall poets soiiir infuse, 

Wliieh they at second-hand rehearse, 
Throuirh reed or ba^r dpe. vor<e for verse. 
Thus Rtilph herame infallible 
As three or four-leir^’d oracle. 

TIk* ancient cup, or modern chair; 

Spoke truth point blank, thoim-h unaware. 

[fro 'I PART 11. CANTO I J 

Ilfiriifu’nf! ctof Rnli>h In thf Stnrk.'f, arc vinHed hij 
the ttnh'irt'i IFntotr. trait irfunu tlicfornter in in low. 

Tin's tattling go-sMp ’ knew too weil 
^Vhat mixdiier lludd)ra> befel, 

And straiglit tlie spiteful tiding*! bears 
Of all, to tli’ unkind uidow s ears, 

Deiiu'Critu^ ne’er lauirh d *i(» loud, 

'J'o <ee baud'- carted through the croud. 

Or fiiiiera!?-. uith stately pomp, 

Alarrli slowly Oil in solemn dump. 

As j.]ie lauLdi’d out, until her hack, 

A-i well li" --ides, uas like to crai’k. 

She vou’d 'lie uouhl go see the >ight. 

And ^ >it the di^trc'^eil kniglit ; 

To fi.* ti.e office of a neighbour, 

And I'C a gO''>ip at hi- labour ; 

And fn)iT» hi- wooden jail the stocks, 

'I'o -ct at larue hi^ fettei-lock- ; 

And by exchange, parole, or ransom, 

*^1 o fro^’ him from th^ eiiclianted mansion. 

'J lijs being re-olv’dj she call’d for hood 
And ^her, iinpleiuciits ;i broad 
W hich bidie^ wear, l)e>ide a slender 
Young uaiting dam-el to attend her, 

All -v^liicb a]ipearing, on .slie went 
'I’o find tin* kiiiifht, in limbo pent : 

And 'tua.-^ not long before she huind 
IJini and his stoiit s(piire in the ]»ound ; 

Loll; coupled in enchanted tether, 
l>y further leg hcidrid together: 

For as he sc.t uja.n his rump, 
iJis head, like one in doleful dump, 
lietu.^en his I nee.s, hi.- hands apply’d 
TJiito bit ears on either -ide, 

* fame. 


I And by him, in another hole, 
j Afflicted Ralphp, cheek by joJe: 

I She came upon him in his wooden 
I Magician s circle, on the sudden, 

As spirits «lo t* a conjurer, 

IVhen ill their dreadful shapes tb’ appear. 

No sooner did the knight perceive her. 

Hut straight he fell into a fever, 

Inllam'd all over with disgrace, 

{ To he seen bv her in such a place ; 

M Jiicb made him hang his liead, and scowl, 

And w'ink and goggle like an owl: 

He felt his brains begin to suim, 

M’heii thus the dame accosted him. 

This place” quoth she, they say’s enchan- 
ted, 

And uith delinquent spirits haunted. 

That here are ty'd in chains, and scourg'd, 
I’ntil their guilty crimes be purg’d : 

Look, tliere are two of them appear, 

Like jiersoiis 1 ha\e seen somewhere, 
j Some ha\e mi-taken blocks and posts 
I For spectre-, apiiarition*-, ghosts-, 
j M’itli saucer tnes, and horns ; and some 
• Have hcanl the devil heat a drum ; 

I Hut if our eyes are not faLso glasses, 
j 'I hat give a urong account 4)f faces, 

{ 7’hat heanl aiid 1 -should he acipiainted, 

, Heb*re ’tuas conjur’d and enclninted , 

; For Ihiuigh it ho disfigur'd someuhat, 

I .\> if t had hitidy been in combat, 

It (lid belong to a worthy knight, 

Iloueer tlii- goblin i- come by t.” 

\t lien lliidiluas the lady heard, 

I l>i-coiir-ing thii- upon lii.- heard, 

! And -peak uith '-iu*h res]»ect and honour 
' Hotli of tin* heard and tlie heardV ouiier, 
lie thcuight it he>t to set as good 
A f.icc* upcm it as he cou’d ; 

And tini- be spoke: Lady, your bright 
And radiant eves are in the right ; 

! 'fhe heard’-, th’ identic heard you knew. 

. 7 he -ame immerii ally true ; 

Nor is it uorn hy fiend i»r elf. 

Hut its prcqirietm- )ijm»elf.” 

“ O heaven-!” quoth she, can that be true r 
I do begin !•» fear ’tis yim ; 

Not by your individual whiskers, 
j Hilt by your dialect and discour.se, 

77iat never spcdvc to man or beast. 

In notions vulgarly exjircst : ^ 

Hut ubat malignant star, alas I 

Ha- brought you both to this sad pass.^” 

Quoth he, “ I’Jie fortune of the war, 

HTiich 1 am less affiieted for, 

7’haTi to he seen uith heard and face 
Hy you in such a homely case.” 

Quoth she, “ 77n»se need not be asham'd 
For being honourably inaiiii'd ; 

If he that is in batth* conquer’d, 

Have ail)' title to bis own beard, 

'J'boiigb jours be sorelj' lugg’d and torn^ 

It does your visage more adorn 
■ 7 ban if ‘t were prun’d, and starch'd, and landeFd, 
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And cut square by the Russian standard. 

A torn beard s like a tatter'd ensif^n, 

That's bravest which there are most rents in. 
That petticoat about your shoulders^ 

Does not so well become a soldier's ; 

And I'm afraid they are worse handled^ 
Althoug-h i' th' rear, your beard the van Jed ; 
And those uneasy bruises make 
My heart for company to achCj 
'I'o see so worshipful a friend 
r th' pillory set, at the wronj^ end." 

Quoth Hudil»ras, Tliis thin;; call'd pain. 
Is (as the learned Stoics maintain) 

Not bad aimptinter, nor (rood, 

But merely as 'tis unfle^^tood. 

Sense is deceit fttl, and may fcij^n 
As \u*U in oonnterfcitiii;^ pain 
As other f^ross ph(i;uo)in‘iHis 
111 which it oft’ mistakes llie case. 

But since th’ immortal intellect 
('J'Jiat’s free from error and defect, 

M hose objects still ])prsist tlie same) 

1 7 free from outward luMiise or maim, 
irhicii nought external can exj»o<e 
'I'o uro*is materia) banir> or blow?., 

It follows, we can ne’er be sure 
IViiciber we pain or not endure, 

Ai'd Just so far are ^ore and tTicN cl 
As * y tlic fancy is believ’d. 

Some have been w'oiinded w itb conceit, 

And dy’d of mere opinion straiprlit : 

(Hliers, tliou^h .vuunded sore in reason. 

Felt no contusion, nor discretion. 

A Saxon duke did grow so fat, 

That mice (as histories* relate) 

Ate i>;r( ts and labyrinths to dwell in 
II »s po^tique parts, without his feeling; 

'I'heu how is t possible a kick 
Should e'er reach that way to the quick f*’ 
Quoth she, ‘‘ 1 grant it is in vain 
For one that's basted to feel jiain, 

Becau.xe the pangs his bones endure 
Contribute nothing to the cure ; 

Yet honour hurt is wont to rage 
'With pain no med'eine can assuage." 

Quoth he, ‘‘ That honour’s ver)' squeamish. 
That takes a basting for a blemish : 

For what's more honorable than scans, 

Or skin to tatters rent in w'ars.^ 

Some liave been beaten till they know’ 

What wood a cudgel's of by tb’ blow’: 

Some kick'd until they can feel wdiether 
A shoe be Sj>anish or neat's leather ; 

And yet have met, after long running. 

With some whom they have taught tliat cunning. 
The furthest way about, t' overcome. 

In th' end does prove the nearest home. 

By laws of learned duellists 

They that are bruis’d with wood or fists. 

And think one beating may for once 
Suffice, are cowards and poltroons ; 

But if they dare engage t' a second. 

They're stout and gallant fellows reckon'd.” 
Th* old Romans freedom did bestow. 


Our princes worship, with a blow. 

King Pyrrhus cur'd his splenetic 
And testy courtiers with a kick. 

The Negus, when some mighty lord 
Or potentate's to he restor'd. 

And pardon’d for some great offence, 
VVith which he's willing to dispense. 
First has him laid upon his belly, 

Then beaten back and side, t' a jelly ; 
7'hat done, lie rises, humbly bows. 

And gives thanks for tlie princely blows ; 
Departs not meanly proud, and boasting 
Of Ills magnificent rib-roastiug. 

The beaten soldier proves most manful, 
Tliat, like his sword, endures the anvil, 
\nd jii'jtly’s held more formidable, 

'riie more hi^ valour’s malleable : 

But lie that fears a bastinado, 

Will rn;i away from bis own shadow: 

And tboiigb I’m now in durance fast. 

By our own party basely cast, 

I Uamsom, excbaiiue, parole, refus’d, 

I And wor>e than by the eri’rny ua’d; 

} 111 cl i>e vatfistii -but, p.ist hope 
I Of wit or \alour to elope; 

I As beards, Ibe nearer that they tend 
i To tb’ earth still grow more reverend ; 
j And camions shout the hi^rher pitches, 
rhe lower we let down their breeches ; 
I’ll make this low dejected fate 
I Advance me to a greater lieight.” 


I DESCKIPTION OF IlOLLAN'O. 

A coi/.VTKV that draws fifcy foot of water. 

In whicli men live as in the hold of Nature, 

And when the sea does in upon tliem break, 
And drowns a prio ince, does but spring a leak ; 
I’hat always jdy the pump, and never think 
They can be safe, but at the rate they stink ; 
'rii.’it Jive as if they iiad been run aground. 

And, when they die, are cast aw’ay and drow’ii'd ; 
'riiat dwell in ships, like swarms of rats, and prey 
Upon the goods all nations' fleets convey ; 

And when their merchants are blown uji and 
crack t, 

Wlude town-' are cast away in storms, and w reckt, 
That feed, like caiiiiibHls, on other fishes, 

And serv’e tlieir coiia-iri-germans up in di-thes ; 
A land tliat rides at anchor, and is moor’d, 
la which they do not live, but go aboard. 


BREVITY. 

As 'tis a greater mystery in the art 
Of painting to foreshorten any part 
'J'han draw it out, so 'tis in books the chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief. 
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VENICE PRESERVED .* OR, A PLOT DISCOVERED. 

» ' 

DRAMATIS PERSONJl- 
Men, 

Duke of Venire. 

PriuH, father to Belridera, a Senator. 

Antonio, a fine speaker in the senate. 

Bedamar, the Spanish 
.Ambassador, 

Jttffeir. 

Piert e. 

Bmault. 

Sptnoea. 

Theodore. }-Con>pir.ilors. 

Jiliot. 

Revillido, 

Durand. 

Mazzana, 

Bramveil- 

Temon, 


Belvidera. 

Aqutlina. 

Two women, attendant-? on Jieivi.inj. 

Two women, servants to AitUHiua. 

The Counal of 'I’cn. 

Officer, Guard. Fnar, Executioner and Uabble. 

Scene, Ventct. 

ACr I. SCENE I. 

Enter Friuli and Jaffeir. 

Friuli. No more ! Til hear no more ; be gone 
and leave me, 

Jaff. Not hear me ! by my suffering but you 
shall ! 

My lord, my lord ! I'm not that abject wretch 
You think me : patience I w here's the distance 
throws 

Me back so far, but 1 may boldly speak 
In right, though proud oppression will not hear 
me I 

Fri. Have you not wrong’d me ? 

Jaff. Could’ my nature e'er 
Have brook'd injustice, or the doing wrongs, 

I need not now thu.s low have bent myself. 

To gain a hearing from a cruel father I 
Wrong’d you? 

Fri. Yes! wrong'd me in the nicest point ; 
The honour of my house; you ha\e done me 
wrong. 

You may remember, (for I now will speak. 

And urge its baseness,) when you first came 
home 

From travel, with such hopes, as made you look'd 
on 

By all men's eyes, a youth of expectation ; 
Pleas'd with your growing virtue, I receiv'd 
you; 

Courted, and sought to raise you to your merits: 
My house, my table, nay, my fortune too. 

My very self, was yours ; you might have us'd 
me 


To your best service; like an open friend, 

I treated, trusted you, and thought you mine ; 
When in requital of my best endeavours. 

You treacherously practis'd to undo me. 
Seduc'd the weakness of my age's darling, 

My only child, and stole her from my bosom : 
Oh Belvidera! 

Jaff. 'Tis to me you owe her. 

Childless you had been else, and in the grave 
Your name extinct, no more Priuli heard of. 
V'ou may remember, scarce five years are past, 
Since in your brigantine you sail’d to see 
The .Adriatic wedded by our duke, 

And I was with you : your unskilful pilot 
Dash'd us upon a rock ; when to your boat 
You made for safety ; entered first yourself ; 
The affrighted Belvidera following next, 

.4s she stood trembling on the vessel's side, 

W'as by a wave w asli’d off into the deep ; 

When instantly I plung'd into the sea, 

And buffeting the billows to her rescue, 
Redeem’d her life with half the loss of mine. 
Like a rich conquest in one hand 1 bore her, 
And with the other dash’d the saucy w'lives, 
That throng’d ami pre-^s'd to rob me of my prize : 
1 brought her. gave her your despairing arms : 
Indeed you thank'd me ; but a nobler gratitude 
Rose in her .soul : for from that hour she lov’d 
mo, 

'Till for her life she paid me with herself. 

Fri. You stole her from me ; like a thief 
}ou stole her 

At dead of night ; that cursed hour you chose 
To rifle me <»f all my heart held dear. 

]May all your joys in her )>rove false like mine ; 
A steril fortune, and a barren bed. 

Attend \uu botli ; continual discord make 
Your days and nights bitter and grievous : still 
May the hard hand of a vexaticms need 
Oppress and grind you ; 'till at last you find 
'J’he curse of disobedience all your poi'tion. 

Jaff, Half of your curse you have bestow'd 
in vain : 

lieav'n has already crow'n'd our faithful loves 
\\ ith a young boy, sweet as his mother's beaut} : 
May he live to prove more gentle than his 
grandsire, 

And happier than his father ! 

Fri. Rather live 

To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries : whilst his unhappy mother 
Sits down and weejis in bitterness of want. 

Jaff. You talk as if 'twou'd please you, 

Fri. 'Twou'd, by heav'n. 

Once she was dear indeed ; the drops that fell 
From my sad heart, when she forgot her duty, 
I'he fountain of my life was not so precious : ' 
But she is gone, and if I am a man 
1 will forget her. 

Jaff. VYould 1 w'ere in my grave. 

Fri. And she too with thee ; 

For, living here, you're but my curs’d remem* 
brancers. 

1 once was happy. 
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Jaff, You use me thus> because you know my Pier. Why, pow'rful villainy first set it up, 
soul F or its own ease and safety : honest men 

Is fond of Belvidera : you perceive Are the soft easy cushions on which knaves 

My life feeds on her^ therefore thus you treat Repose and fatten : were all mankind villains, 
me ! ^ 'i’hey'd starve each other ; lawyers would want 

Oh ! could my soul ever have known satiety ; ' practice. 

Were I that thief, the doer of such wrouj^s Cut-throats rewards,: each man would kill his 

As you upbraid me with, what hinders me, brother 

But I mi^ht send her back to you with con- Himself, none would be paid or hang’d for 
tumely, murder : 

And court my fortune where she would be . Honesty ! 'twas a cheat invented first ♦ 

kinder ! | To bind the hands of bold deserving rogues, 

Pn. You dare not do it. j That fools and cowards might sit safe in power, 

•Jf/ffi indeed, niy lord, 1 dare not. \ And lord it uncontrol’d above their betters. 

Aiy heart that awes me, is too much my master ; j Then honesty is but a notion ^ 

I'hree years are past since first our vows were ! Pier, Nothing else : 

plighted, ' Like uit, much talk'd of, not to be defin'd: 

During which time the world must bear me < He that pretends to most too, has least share 
witness, ! in't ; 

I’v e treated Belvidera like ycmr daughter, | 'Tis a ragged virtue : honesty ! no more on’t. 

'I'lie daughter of a senator of Venice ; • ^?ure thou art honest ? 

Distnictitui, place, attendance and observance, Pier, So indeed men think me. 

Du*! to her lurth, she always lias commanded ; | But they’re mistaken, Jafieir: 1 am a rogue 

Out of juy little fortune I’ve done this ; ' As well as they ; 

Because (tlio’ hopeless e’er to win your nature) ! A fine gay bold-f.ic’d villain, as thou seest me 
'I’he Aorld might see, I lov’d her for herself. j 'Tis true, 1 pay my debts when they’re coiitracU 

Not the heiress of the great J*riuli. — | ed ; 

Pn, No more ! j I steal from no man ; would not cut a throat, 

Jiif. VesI all, and then julieu for ever, [ty To gain admission to a great man's purse, 
Tiiere’snota wrccch that lives on common chari- Or a whore’s bed ; Td not betray my friend, 

But 's huppiei than me : for 1 have Knoi^ji 'J'o get his place or fortune: I scorn to flatter 

■|’h< luscious sweets of pltMity ; every night j A hlown-up fool above me, or crush the wretch 
Have slept with soft content about my bead, i beneath me: 

And never waiv’d but to a jo\ful morning , .Yet Jatfeir, for all this 1 am a villain. 

Vet now must fall like a full ear of corn, j A \illain! 

W’bose blossom 'scap’d, yet s wither d in the I Pier, Yes, a most notorious villain : 

ripening. I To see tlie sulferings of my fellow-creatures, 

Pri Hurieand be humble, study to retrench ; , And own myself a man: to see our senators 
Dischar;^e the lazy veimin of thy hall, i (’heat the deluded people wuth a shew 

'I'hose uageaiits of thy folly, j Of liberty, w hich yet they ne’er must taste of ; 

Uioluce the glittering trappings of thy wdfe ! Fhey say, by them our liands are free from 

'1 o humble weeds, fit for thy little state ; I fetters, 

'i’hen to some suburb cottage both retire ; i Vet whom they please they' lav in basest bonds ; 

D^ruuge to feed loathsome life ; get brats, and i Bring whom they please to infamv and sorrow ; 

starve j Drive us like wrecks dow'ii the rough tide of 

Home, home, I say. — ' power, 

Jiiff, Yes, if my' heart would let me i \Vhilst no hold's left to save us from destruction ; 

This proud, this swelling heart : home 1 would | All that bear this are villains, and 1 one, 
go, ; Not to rouse up at the great call of Nature, 

But that my doors are hateful to mine €*yes, And check the growth of these domestic spoil- 
Fill’d and damm’d up w ith gajnng creditor^ ers, 

\yatchfulas fowlers when their game wdll spring; That make us slaves, and tell us 'tis our charter. 
I've now not fifty ducats in the world, 'Tu/f. Oh Aquiliiia ! friend, to lose such 

Yet stijl 1 am in love, and pleas’d with ruin. beauty, 

(> Belvidera I Oh i she is my wife 'Fhe dearest puroiiase of thy noble labours ; 

And we w'ill bear our wayward fate together. She was thv right by conquest, as by love. 

But ne’er know cpmfort more. Pier, Oh Jaffeir'l I’d so fix'd my heart upon 

Pierre, her, 

Pier, My friend, good-morrow J - ’Fhat wdieresoe’er I fram’d a scheme of life 

flow fares the honest partner of my' heart? For time to come, she was my only jov, 

What, melancholy ! not h word to sjiare me ? With which 1 wish’d to sweeten future cares ; 
Jaff, Fm thinking, Pierre, how that damn’d I fancied pleasures, none but one that loves 
starving quality, ^ And doats as 1 did, can imagine like 'em : 

Call'd honesty, got footing in the world* When in th’ extremity of all these hopes, 

S I 
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In the most charming hour of expectation. 

Then when our eager wishes soar'd the highest, 
Readr to stoop and grasp the lovely game, 

A haggard owl, a worthless kite of prey. 

With his foul w'ings sail’d in, and spoil’d my 
quarry. 

Jtjff. I know the wretch, and scorn him as 
thou hat’st him. 

Pier, Curse on the common good that's so 
protected, 

‘ Where every slave that heaps up wealth enough 
To do much wrong, becomes a lord of right : 

I, who believ’d no ill could e’er come near me. 
Found in the embraces of my Aquilina 
A wretched, old, but itching senator ; 

A wealthy fool, that had bought out my title : 

A rogue, that uses beauty like a lainb-skin, 
Warely to keep him warm ; that filthy cuckoo too 
W^as in my absence crept into my nest, 

And spoiling all my brood of noble pleasure. 
Didst thou not chase him thence ? 

Pier. I did, and drove 
The rank old.bearded Hirco stinking home : 
The matter was complain’d of in the senate, 

I summon’d to appear, and censur’d basely. 

For violating something they call privilege 

This w’as the reoom pence of my service. 

Would I’d been rather beaten by a coward : 

A soldier’s mistress, Jaffeir, is his religion ; 
“When that’s profan'd, all other ties are broken : 
That even dissolves all former bonds of service, 
And from that hour I think myself as free 
To be the foe as e’er the friend of Venice—— 
Nay, dear revenge, whene'er thou call'st, I’m 
ready, 

Jiorjf. I think no safety can be here for virtue, 
And grieve my friend as much as thou, to live 
1 b such a wretched state as this of Venice, 
W^here all agree to spoil the public good, 

And villains fatten with the brave man’s labours. 

Pier. ’IVe’ve n»iither safety, unity, nor peace. 
For the foundation's lost of common good ; 
Justice is lame as well as blind amongst us ; 

The laws (corrupted to their ends that make 
'em) 

Serve but for instruments of some new tyranny, 
That every day starts up t’ enslave us deeper ; 
Now could this glorious cauee but find out mends 
To do it right ! oh Jafifeir ! then might’st thou 
Not wear these seals of woe upon thy face : 

The pn*ud Priuli should be taught humanity. 
And learn to value such a eon as thou art. 

1 dare not speak ! but -my heart bleeds this 
moment. 

Jaff, Curst be the cause, tho’ 1 thy friend be 
part on't : 

Let me partake the troubles of thy bosom. 

For I am us'd to misery, and perhaps 
May find a way to sweeten't to thy spirit. 
fiier. Too soon 'twill reach thy knowledge — 
Jaff, I'heri from thee 

Let it proceed. There's virtue in thy f >*iendship 
Would make the saddest tale of sorrow pleasing, 
Btreagtben my constancy, and welcome ruin. 


Pier. Then thou art ruin'd ! 

Jiifi That 1 long since knew ; 

I and iH fortune have been long acquainted. 

Pier. 1 pass'd this very moment by thy doors, 
Apd found them guarded by a troop of villains; 
The sons of public rapine were destroying: 
They told me, by the sentence of the law. 
They had commission to seize all thy fortune; 
Nay more, Priiili’s cruel hand had sign’d it. 
Here stood a ruffian with a horrid face 
Lording it o’er a pile of massv plate, 

Tumbled into a heap for public sale; 

There was another making villainous jests 
At thy undoing ; he had ta’en possession 
Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments, 
Rich hangings, intermix'd and wrought with 
gold ; 

The very bed, winch on thy wedding night 
Receiv’d thee to the arms of Belvidera, 

The scene of all thy joys, was vi(»lated 
By the coarse hands of filthy dungeon \ iilains. 
And thrown amongst the conimoii lumber. 

J’ojf. Now' thank Heav'n 

Pier. Thank Heav’n! for what? 

That I'm not worth a ducat. 

Pier, (hirse thy dull stars, and the wor^e 
fate of Venice, 

Where brothers, friends, and fathers, all are 
false ; 

Where there’s no trust, no truth ; where inim- 
cence 

Stoops under i ile oppression ; and vice ]ord.s it ; 
Hadst thou but seen, as 1 did, how at last 
Thy beauteous Belvidera, like a wretch 
That’s doom’d to banishment, came weeping 
forth. 

Shining through tears, like April-suns in shovtcri 
That labour to o’ercoine the cloud that loads 
'era ; 

Whilst two young virgins, on whose arms she 
lean’d, 

Kindly look’d up, and at her grief grew sad, 

1 As if they calch'd the s(»rrows that fell from 
her : 

j E'en the lew d rabble that were gather'd round 
'I'o see the sight, stood mute when they beheld 
her ; 

Govern'd their roaring throats, and grumbled 
pity ; 

I cou'd have hugg'd the greasy rogues: they 
pleas’d me. 

1 thank thee for thisstor}', from my 

soul, 

Since now 1 know the worst that can befal 
me : 

All Pierre ! 1 have a heart, that could have home 
The roughest wrong my fortune could have 
done me ; 

But when I think what Belvidera feels. 

The bitterness her tender spirit tastes of, 

1 own myself a coward: bear my weakness. 
If throwing thus my arms about thy neck, 

I play the boy, and blubber in thy bosom. 
Ok! I shall drown thee with my sorrows! 
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Pier. Burn ! 

First burn, and level Venice to thy ruin. 

W hat, starve likebeggars' brats in frosty weather. 
Under a hedge, and whine ourselves to death ! 
Thou, or thy cause shall never want assistance. 
Whilst 1 have blood or fortune fit to serve thee ; 
Command my heart: thou'rt every way its 
master. 

Jaff, No, there's a secret pride in bravely 
dying. 

Pier, Hats die in holes and corners, dogs run 
mad ; 

Man knows a braver remedy for sorrow. 
Revenge ! the attribute of gods ; they stamp it 
tVith their great image on our natures: die! 
Consider well the cause that calls upon thee: 
And if thou'rt base enough, die then : remem- 
ber 

Thy Belvidera suffers : Belvidera ! 

Die damn first what, be decently iiiterr'd 

In a church-yard, and mingle thy brave dust 
Witli stinking rogues that rot in winding-sheets, 
Siideit slain fools, the common dung o' th' soil. 
Jaff, Oh! 

Pier. VVell said, out with 't, swear a little 

Jiijf. Swear ! By se.i and air ! by earth, by 
heav'n and hell, 

I will revenge my Belvidera's tears! 

Hari; thee myr friend Priuli is a 

senator I 
Pter, A dog! 

Agreed. 

Pier. ®h<»ot him. 

Jnff. With all my heart. 

No more: where shall we meet at night? 

Pier, I ’ll tell thee ; 

On the Rialto every night at twelve 
I take my evening's walk of meditation: 
'I’hert^ we two will meet, and talk of precious 

Mischief 

Jfiff. Farewell. 

Pm\ At twelve. 

•fajf. At any hour; my plagues 
Will keep me %vaking. \_Exit Pierre 

Tell me why, good fleav’n, 

Thou mad'st me what 1 am, with all the spirit. 
Aspiring thoughts, and elegant desires 
That fill the happiest man ? Ah ! rather why 
Didst thou not form me s<*rdid as my fate. 
Base-minded, dull, and fit to carry burdens ? 
Why have 1 sense to know the curse that's 
on me? 

Is this just dealing, Nature ? Belvidera ! 

Enter Belvidera, 

Poor^ Belvidera ! 

Betv, Lead me, lead me, my virgins ! 

To that kind voice. My lord, my love, my 
refuge ! 

Happy my eyes, when they behold thy face: 
My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating 
At sight of thee, and bound with sprightful 
joya. [spring, 

Oh smile, as when our loves were m their 
And cheer my fainting soul 1 
S I 2 


Jaff, As when eur loves 
Were in their spring ? has then my fortune 
chang'd ? 

Art thou not Belvidera, still the same. 

Kind, good, and tender, as my arms first found 
thee ? 

If thou art alter'd, where shall I have harbour ? 
Where ease my loaded heart ? Oh ! where com- 
plain ? 

Betv. Does this appear like change, or love 
decaying ; * 

When thus 1 throw myself into thy bosom. 
With all the resolution of strong truth? 

Beats not my heart as 'twould alarum thine 
I'o a new charge of bliss ? I joy more in thee. 
Than did thy mother when she hugg’d thee 
first. 

And hless'd the gods for all her travel past. 
Jaff. Can there in woman be such glorious 
faith ? 

Sure all ill st(»ries of thy sex are false ; 

Oh woman ! lovely woman ! nature made thee 
To temper man : we had been brutes without 
you. 

Angels are painted fair, to look like you : 
There's in you all that we believe of heav'n. 
Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 
paternal joy, and everlasting love. 

Belv. If love be treasure, we'll be wondrous 
rich ; 

1 have so much, my heart will surely break 
with 't ; 

Vows can't express it. When I wou'd declare 
How great's my joy, I’m dumb with the big 
thought ; 

I sw ell and sigh, and labour with my longing. 
O lead me to some desart wide and wild. 
Barren as our misfortunes, where my soul 
May have its vent; where I may tell aloud 
I’o the high heavens and ev'ry list'iiingplanet. 
With what a boundless stock my bosom's 
fraught ; 

Where I may throw my eager arms about thee. 
Give loose to love with kisses, kindling jo}'^. 
And let off all the fire that's in my heart. 

Jaff. Oh Belvidera ! doubly I'm a beggar, 
Undone by fortune, and in debt to thee ; 
W'ant! worldlv want! that hungry meagre fiend 
Is at my heels, and chases me in view. 

(.'aiist thou bear cold and hunger ? can these 
limbs. 

Fram’d fur the tender offices of love. 

Endure the hitter gripes of smarting po'i erty ? 
W^’hon banish’d by our miseries abroad, 

(As suddenly we shall be) to seek out 
(In some far climate where our names are strOh- 
gers) 

For charitable succour ; wilt thou then, 

When in a bed of straw we shrink together. 

And the bleak winds shall w histle round our head ; 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me ? wilt thou then 
Hush my cares thus, and shelter me with love ? 
JBf /v. Oh 1 will love thee, even in madness love 
thee. 
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Tho’ my distracted senses sliould forsake me, 

Td fiiid some intervals, when my poor heart 
Should swa^re itself, and be let loose to thine. 
Tho* the bare earth be all oiir resting-place, 
Itsrcwts our food, some clift our habitation. 

I'll make this arm a pillow for thy head ; 

And as thou sig-hiiig ly'st, and sweird with 
sorrow', 

Creeji to thy bosom, pour the balm of love 
Into thy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest ; 

Then praise our God, and watch thee ’till the 
moriiiiij;. 

Hear tliis you heav’ns, and wonder how' 
you made her ! 

Reign, reign ye monarchs that divide the W'orld, 
Bu^y rebellion ne’er w ill let you know' 
'I'ranquillity and happiness like mine ; 

Like gaw’dy ships, th’ obsequious billows fall 
And rise again, t<i lift you in your pride ; 

They w ait but for a storm, and then devour ycm : 
I , in my private bark, jilready wreck’d. 

Like a poor inercliant driv’n on unkiH»w n land, 
That had b) chance pack’d up liis choicest trea- 
sure 

In one dear casket, and sav'd only that. 


A mere memento mori to poor woman. 

I never Jay by his decrepit side. 

But all that night I ponder’d on my grave, 
vrould he were well sent thither. 

Agui. 'I'hat’s my wish too ; 

; For then, my Pierre, 1 might have cause with 
pleasure 

j To play the hypocrite. Oh! how 1 could w'eep 
' Over the dying dotard, and kiss him too. 

In hopes to smother him quite ; then, w*hen the 
time 

I Was come to pay my sorrows at his funeral, 

I (For he has already made me heir to treasures 
\ B’ou*d make me out-act a real widow's whining:) 

I How could 1 frame my face to fit my mourning! 
j With wringing hands attend him to his grave, 

I Fall swooning mi his hearse: take mad posses- 
I siori 

! E’en of the dismal vault where he lay bury'd ; 

riiere like th' Ephesian* matron dwell, ’till thou 
i M V lovely soldier, com’st to my deliverance ; 

! Then ihrouiiitf up my veil, with open arms 
And laughintr eves, run to new daw'iiing joy. 
rirr. No more ! I've friends to meet me here 
' to.nii'ht, 


Since I must wander further on the shore, 1 
'I'hus hug my little, but my precious store ; J 
Resolv’d to scorn, and trust my fate no more, j 

IL'jrit, 

ACT II. SCENE I. 

Enter Pierre and Aquilinn. 

Aqiii. By all thy wrongs, thou'rt dearer to my 
arms 

Than all the wealth of ^’enice : pr'ythee stay. 
And let us ln\ e to-night. 

Pier, No: there’s fool, 

There's fool about thee : when a woman sells 
Her flesh to fools, her beauty's lost to me ; 

’I’hey leave a taint, a ‘<iilly where they’ve past ; 
There's such a baneful quality about ’em, 

E’en spoils complexions with their nauseous- 
ness, 

I'hey infect all they touch ; T cannot think 
Of tasting any thing a fool has pall’d. 

Aqui. 1 loath and scorn that foul thou mean’st, 
as much 

Or more than thou canst ; but the beast has gold 
That makes him necessary ; power too, 

I'o qualify my character, and poise me 
Equal with peevish virtue, that beholds 
My liberty with envy : in their hearts 
They’re loose as I am ; Init an ugly pow'er 
Sits in their faces, aindr frights pleaMires from ’em. 
Pier. Much good may’t do you, madanj, with 
your senator. 

Aqui. My senator ! why, canst thou think that 
wretch 

E'er fill'd thy Aquilina’s arms with pleasure ? 

^ ^ -it * * If # 

Think'st thou I Jove him ? No, by all the joys 
I'hou ever gav'st me, his presence is mv penance ; 
The worst thing an old man can be’s a lover. j 


! And must be })ri\ate. As you prize my frieiid- 
, ship, 

' Keep up ycMircitxcomb: let him not pry nor listen, 
' \<ir fri<k about tlie house as* I ha\e seen him, 
i Like a tame mumping squirrel with a hell on ; 

Curs will be abroad to bite him, if you dt). 

I Aqui. What friends to meet ? mayn't 1 he of 
\oijr council ' 

Pter. Ilow ! a woman ask questions out of bed ? 
Cio to your senator, H^k him what passes 
A nioiiiTst hi» brethren ; he'll hide nothing from 
you : 

But pump me not for ])olitics. No more ! 

Gi\e order that wlH>ever in my name 
(’<»mes here, receive admittance. So good night. 
Aqui. Must we ne’er meet again ! embrace no 
mc*re ! 

U love so soon and utterly forgotten ! 

1 Pier. As \ou henceforward treat your fool, J’JJ 
j think ou t. 

Aqui. (.'urst be all fools 1 die if he forsakes 

1 me ; 

i And how to keep him, heav'n or hell instruct me. 

■ [£■«•/. 

I Seme the Rialto, 

I Enter Jaffeir. 

I Joff. I'm here; and thus, the shades of night 
' around me, 

^ I look as if all hell w ere in my heart. 

And I in hell. Nay surely 'tis so with me ; 

For every step I tread, methinks some fiend 
Knocks at my breast, and bids me not be quiet. 
J've heard liow desperate wretches, like myself, 

' Have wander'd out at this dead time of night 
'I'o meet the foe of mankind in his walk : 

Sure I’m so curst, that tho' of heav’n forsaken. 
No minister of darkness cares to tempt me. 

Hell ! hell ! why sleepest thou ? 
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JEnter Pierre. 

Pier. Sure Tye staid too loiiff : 

The clock has struck^ and 1 may lose my proselyte. 
Speak, who goes there ? 

tlaff. A dug that comes to howl 
At yonder moon : what’s he that asks the ques- 
tion ? 

Pier. A friend to dogs, for they are honest crea- 
tures, 

And ne’er betray their masters ; never fawn 
On any that Uiey love not : weJJ met, friend : 
Jaffeir.^ 

Jaff. The same. Oh Pierre, thou’rt come in 
season, 

I was just going to pray. 

Pi^r. Ah that’s mechanic, 

Priests make a trade oii’l, and yet starve by’t 
too : 

No praying ,* it spoils business, and time’s pre- 
cious : 

"Where’s Belvidera.^ 

Jdff. Fur a day or two 
(’le lodg’d her privately, ’till I see farther 
^Vhat fortune \^j 11 do with me. Pr’ythee friend. 
If thou would.-'t have me lit to liear gotnl coun- 
sel, 

S[icak not of Beh idora ? 

Pier. Not of her.'' 

Jaff. Oh nc ! 

J*ier. Not name her? May be I wish her well. 
Jtff. \\ horn well ? 

Phr. Thy wife, thy lovely Belvidera ; 

] hope . r an may wish his friend’s wife well, 
And no harm done \ 

Jaff You are merry, Pierre ! 
pier. I am so: 

Thou shalt smile too, and Belvidera smile ; 
'Well all rejoice: here’s something to buy pins, 

him a purse. 

Mairiage is chargeable. 

Jaff. 1 hut half wisht 

'I'o see the Devil, and he’s here already. 'W'ell ! 
>t’hat must this buy, rebellion, murder, treason } 
Tell me wh'*ch way I must he damn’d fur this. 
Pier. When last wc parted, we'd no qualms 
like these. 

But entertain’d each other’s thoughts like men, 
AVhose souls were well acquaintefl. Is the world 
Reform’d since our last meeting.^ W"hat new 
miracles 

Have happen’d } Has Priuh's lieart relented 
Can he be honest } 

Jaff. Kind Heav’n ! let heavy curses 
Gall his old age ; cramps, aches rack his bones, 
Anc^itterest disquiet wring liis heart ; 

O him Hve ’till life become his burden ! 

Let him groan under ’t long, linger an age 
In the worst agonies and pangs of death, 

And find its ease, but late. 

Pier. Nay, could’st thou not 
As well, my friend, have stretch’d the curse to all 
The senate round, as to one single villain ^ 

Jaff. But curses stidt not : could 1 kill with 
cursing, 


By heav’n I know not thirty heads in Venice 
Should not be blasted ; senators should rot 
Like dogs on dunghills ; but their wives and 
daughters 

Die of their own diseases. Oh for a curse 
To kill with ! 

Pier. Daggers, daggers, are much better ! 
Jaff. Ha ! 

Pier. Daggers. 

Jaff. But where are they ? 

Pier. Oh, a thousand 

May be dispos’d of in honest hands in Venice. 
Jaff. 'J’hou talk’st in clouds. 

Pier. But yet a heart lialf wrong’d 
As thine has been, would find the meaning, 
Jaffeir. 

Jaff. A thousand daggers all in honest hands ; 
And have not 1 a friend will stick one here ? 
Pier. Yes, if 1 thought thou wert not to be 
cherisht 

T’ a nobler purpo.^ie, I would be that friend. 

But thou hast better friends, friends whom thy 
wrongs 

Have made thy friends; friends worthy to be 
call’d so ! 

I’ll trust thee with a secret : there are spirits 
I This hour at work. But as thou art a man, 
B'hom 1 have pickt and chosen from the w'orld, 
Sv\ear that thou wilt be true to what 1 utter, 
And when Tve told thee that which only gods, 

I And men like gods are privy to, then swear 
No chance or change shall wrest it from thy 
bosom. 

Jaff. W'hen thou would’st bind me, is there 
need of oaths ? 

For thou’rt so near my heart, that thou may’st 
see 

Its bottom, sound its strength and firmness to 
thee. 

I Is coward, fool, or villain in my face ? 

I If 1 seem none of these, 1 dare believe 
Thou would’st not use me in a little cause. 

For 1 am fit for honour’s toughest task ; 

Nor ever yet found fooling w'as my province ; 
And for a villainous inglorious enterprize, 

1 know' thy heart so well, 1 dare lay mine 
Before thee, set it to what point thou wilt. 

Pier. Nay, it’s a cause thou wilt be fond of, 
Jaffeir, 

For it is founded on the noblest basis. 

Our liberties, tmr natural inheritance ; 

There*s no religion, no hypocrisy in’t ; 

\Ve’ll do the business, and ne’er fast and pray 
fur’t : 

Openly act a deed the world shall gaze 
With wonder at, and envy when 'tis done. 

Jaff. For liberty ! 

Pier. For liberty, my friend ! 

Thou shalt be freed from base Friuli's t 3 rranny. 
And thy sequestred fortunes heal’d again. 

1 shall be freed from those opprobrious wrongs 
That press me now, and bend my spirit down- 
ward. 
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All Venice free, and every growing merit 
Succeed to its just right : fools shall be pull’d 
From wisdoms seat; those baleful unclean birds. 
Those lazy owls, w’ho, perch’d near fortune’s top. 
Sit only watchful with their heavy wings 
To cud down new.fledg’d virtues, that would rise 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmo- 
nious. 

n/qffl What can 1 do ? 

Can’st thou not kill a senator ? 

Jo/f. Were there one wise or honest, I could 
kill him 

For herding with that nest of fools and knaves. 
By all my wrongs, thou talk’st as if revenge 
Were to be had, and the brave story warms me. 
Ftcr. Swear then ! 

Jajf. 1 do, by all those glittering stars 
And yon great ruling planet of the night ! 

By all good powers above, and ill below ! 

By love and friendship, dearer than my life ! 

No pow’r or death shall make me false to thee. 
Pier. Here we embrace, and I’ll unlock my 
heart. 

A council’s held hard by, where the destruction 
Of this great empire’s hatching : there 111 lead 
thee ! 

But be a man, for thou’rt to mix with men 
Fit to disturb the peace of all the world. 

And rule it when it’s wildest 

Jajf. I give thee thanks 
For this kind warning. Yes, 111 be a man. 

And charge thee, Ilerre, whene'er thou seest 
my fears 

Betray me less, to rip this heart of mine 
Out of my breast, and shew it for a coward’s. 
Come, let’s he gone, for from this hour 1 chase 
All little thoughts, ail tender human follies 
Out of my bosom : vengeance shall have room : 
Revenge ! 

Pier, And liberty ! 

Jqf. Revenge ! revenge ! [pjceunt. 

The scene changes to Aquilina's house, the Greek 
Courtezan. 

Enter Renault. 

Ren. Why was my choice ambition, the worst 
ground 

A wretch can build on } it’s indeed at distance 
A goodly prospect, tempting to the view ; 

The height delights us, and the mountain-top 
l^oks beautiful, because it’s nigh to heav'n ; 
But we ne’er think how sandy’s the foundation. 
What storm will batter, and what tempest shake 

US. 

Who’s there } 

Enter Spinosn. 

Spin, Renault, good-morrow ! for by this 
time 

I think the scale of night has turn'd the balance. 
And weighs up morning. Has the clock struck 
twelve ? 

Ren, Yes ; clocks will go as they are set : 
but man. 

Irregular man’s ne’er constant, never certain : 


m 

I’ve spent at least three precious hours of dark- 
ness 

In waiting dull attendance ; ’tis the curse 
Of diligent virtue to be mixt, like mine, 

With giddy tempers, souls but half resolv’d. 
Spin, Hell seize that soul amongst us, it can 
frighten. 

Ren. What’s then the cause that 1 am here 
alone ? 

Why are we not together.^ 

Enter Eliot, 

0 Sir, welcome ! 

You are an Englishman : when treason’s hatch- 
ing 

One might have thought you’d not have been 
behindhand. 

In what whore’s lap have you been lolling? 

Give but an Englishman his whore and ease. 
Beef and a sea-coal-fire, he’s yours for ever. 

PJli. Frenchman, you are saucy. 

Ren. How ! 

Enter Bedamar the Ambassador, Theodore Bram^ 
veil, Durandy Brabe, Remllido, Mezzana^ 
Ternon, Retrosi, Conspirators, 

Bed. At difference ! fie : 

Is this a time fur quarrels? Thieves and rogues 
Full out and brawl : siiould men of your high 
calling, 

Men separated by the choice of providence 
I From the gross heap of mankind, and set here 
I In this assembly as in one great jewel, 
j T’ adorn the bravest purpose it e’er smil’d on ; 

SJjould you like boys wrangle for trifles,^ 

1 Ren. Boys ! 

j Bed. Renault, thy hand ! 

1 Ren. 1 thought I'd given my heart 

j Long since to every man that mingles here ; 

I But grieve to find it rusted with such tempers. 

1 That can’t forgive my froward age its weakness. 
Bed. Eliot, thou once hadst virtue; 1 have 
seen 

Thy stubborn temper bent with god-like good- 
ness, 

Not half thus courted. 'Tis thy nation’s glory, 
To hug the foe that offers brave alliance. 

Once more embrace, my friends we'll all em- 

brace — 

United thus, we are the mighty engine 
Must twist this rooted empire from its basis i 
Totters not it already ? 

Eli. Would ’twere tumbling. 

Bed. Nay it shall down : this night we seal 
its ruin. 

Enter Pierre, 

r 

Oh Pierre, thou art welcome ! 

Come to niy breast, for by its hopes thou look’st 
Lovelily dreadful, and the fate of Venice 
Seems on thy sword already. Oh my Mars ! 
The poets that first feign’d a god of war 
Sure prophesy 'd of thee. 

Pier, l^riends ! was not Brutus, 

( I mean that Brutus, who in open senate 
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Stabb'd the first CaBsar that usurp’d the world) 

A gallant man } 

Ren. Yes^ and Catiline too ; 

Tbo’ story wron^ his fame : for he conspir'd 
'Fo prop the reeling glory of his country : 

His cause was good. 

Bed. And ours as much above it, 

As Renault thou'rt superior to Cethegus, 

Or Pierre to Cassius. 

Pier. 'I’hen to what we aim at, 

When do we start ? or must we talk for ever ? 
Bed. No, Pierre, the deed's near birth. Fate 
seems to have set 

I'he business up, and given it to our care ; 

1 hope there’s not a heart or hand amongst us 
Jhit is firm and ready. 

Jfl. All ! 

VW^’ll die with Bedamar. 

Bed. Oh men, 

Matchless, as will your glory be hereafter, 

'I’he game is for a matchless prize, if w on ; 

If lost, disgraceful ruin. 

Ren. VVhat can h>se it ? 

'I’he public stock's a beggar ; one Venetian 
‘I’rusts not another. Look into their stores 
(>f general safety; empty magazines, 

A tatter’d fleet, a murmiiring unpaid army, 
Bankrupt nobility, harass’d c-ominonalty, 

A factious, giddy, and divided senate, 

Is all the strengtii of Venice. Let's destroy it ; 
Let's fill their magazines with arms to awe them, 
Man out their fleet, and make their trade main- 
'.d ' it ; 

Let loose the murmuring army on their masters, 
I’o pay themselves with plunder ; lop their 
nobles 

To the biise roots, whence most of ’em first 
sprung ; 

Enslave the rout, whom smarting will make 
humble ; 

Turn out their droning senate, and possess 
'I'hat seat of empire w'hich our souls were fram'd 
for. 

Pier. Ten thousand men are armed, at your 
nod, 

Commanded all by leaders fit to guide 
A battle for the freedom of the w'orld ; 

This wretched state has starv'd them in its 
service. 

And by your bounty quicken'd, they’re resolv'd 
'J'o serve your glory, and revenge their own ; 
They've all their different quarters in this city. 
Watch for th' alarm and grumble 'tis so tardy. 
Bed. 1 doubt not, friend, but thy unwearied 
diligence 

Has still kept waking, and it shall have ease ; 
After this night it is resolv'd we meet 
No more, 'till Venice own us for her lords. 

Pier. How lovelily the Adriatic whore. 
Dress’d in her flames, will shine! devouring 
flames ! 

Such as shall burn her to the watery bottom. 
And hiss in her foundation. 

Bed. Now if any 


Amongst us that owns this glorious cause. 

Have friends or interest heM wish to save, 

Let it be told ; the general doom is seal’d ; 

But I'd forego the hopes of a world's empire. 
Rather than wound the bowels of my friend. 
Pier. 1 must confess, you there have touch'd 
my weakness. 

I have a friend ; hear it, such a friend ! 

My heart was ne'er shut to him. Nay, I’ll tell 
you. 

He know's the very business of this hour ; 

But he rejoices in the cause, and loves it : 

Wave chang'd a vow to live and die together. 
And he's at hand to ratify it here. 

Ren, How ! all betray'd ? 

Pier, No Tve dealt nobly with you ; 

j I've brought my all into the publick stock ; 

I *d but one friend, and him I'll share amongst 
you : 

Receive and cherish him : or if, when seen 
And search'd, you And him worthless ; as my 
tongue 

Has lodg'd this secret in his faithful breast, 

To ease your fears I wear a dagger here, 

! Shall rip it out again, and give you rest. 

I Come forth thou only good I e'er could boast of. 

Enter Jaffeir with a dagger. 

{ Bed. 1 1 is presence bears the shew of manly 
; virtue ! 

Jnff. I know you'll wonder all, that thus 
uncall'd, 

I dare approach this place of fatal councils ; 

But I’m amongst you, and by heav'n it glads me, 
To see so many virtues thus united, 

To restore justice and dethrone oppression. 
C’ommand this sword, if you would have it quiet. 
Into this breast ; hut if you think it worthy 
To c\it the throats of reverend rogues in robes. 
Send me into the curs’d assembled senate ; 

It shrinks not, tho' 1 meet a father there. 

Would you behold this city flaming.? Here’s 
A hand shall bear a lighted torch at noon 
To th' arsenal, and set its gates on fire. 

Ren. You talk this well, sir. 

Jaff. Nay by Heav'n I'll do this. 

Come, come, I read distrust in all your faoes. 
You fear me a villain ; and indeed its odd 
To hear a stranger talk thus at first meeting. 

Of matters that have been so well debated ; 

But 1 come ripe with wTongs, as you with coun- 
cils ; 

I hate this senate, am a foe to Venice : 

A friend to none, but men resolv’d like me. 

To push on mischief. Oh did you but know me, 
1 need not talk thus ! 

Bed. Pierre! 1 must embrace him, 

My heart beats to this man as if it knew him. 
Ren. 1 never lov'd these buggers. 

Jaff. Still J see 

The cause delights ye not. Your friends survey 
me 

As I were dangerous— but I come arm’d 
' Against all doubts, and to your trust will give 
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A pledge, worth more than all the world can 
pay for. 

My Belvidera 1 Ho ! my Belvidera J 
Be//. What wonder s next ? 

./rtjf. Let me in treat you, 

As 1 have henceforth hopes to call ye friends^ 
That all but the Ambassador, and this 
Grave guide of counsels, with my friend that 
owns me, 

Withdraw a while, to spare a woman’s blushes. 

[Ejrit all hut Bed. Ren. Jaff. Pier. 
Bed. Pierre, whither will this ceremony lead 
us.^ 

Jaff. My Belvidera ! Belvidera ! 

Enter Belvidera. 

Belv. Who, 

M’ho calls so loud at this late peaceful hour? 
That voice was wont to come in gentle whispers. 
And fill my ears with the soft breath of love: 
Thou hourly image of my thoughts, wliere art 
thou ? 

Jaff. Indeed ’tis late. 

Belv. Oh ! 1 have slept and dreamt. 

And dreamt again : w*here hast thou been, thou 
loiterer ? 

Tho* my eyes clos’d, my arms have still been 
open'd ; 

Stretch'd every way betwixt my broken slum, 
bers. 

To search if thou wert come to crown my rest ; 
There's no repose without thee : oh the day 
Too soon will break, and wake us to our sorrow ; 
Come, come to bed, and bid thy cares good-night. 
Jaff Oh Belvidera ! we must change the 
scene 

In which the past delights of life were tasted : 
The poor sleep little ; we must learn to w’atch 
Our labours late, and early every morning, 
'Midst winter frosts, thin clad and fed with 
sparing. 

Rise to our toils, and drudge aw'ay the day. 

Belv. Alas I where am 1 ! whither is’t you lead 
me ! 

Methinks I read distraction in your face ! 
Something less gentle than the fate you tell me ; 
You shake and tremble too ! your blood runs 
cold ! 

Heav'ns guard my love, and bless his heart with 
patience. 

Jaff. That I have patience, let our fate bear 
witness. 

Who has ordain'd it so, that thou and I, 

(Thou the divdnest good man e’er possest, 

And I, the w retched’st of the race of man) 

This very hour, without one tear, must part. 
Belv. Part J must we part ? Oh ! am I then 
Torsaken ? 

Will my love cast me off? have my misfortunes 
Offended him so highly, that he’ll leave me ? 
Why drag you from me ? whither are you going ? 
My deaH mf life ! my love J 
Jaff, Oh mends ! 

Belv. Speak to me. ^ 


Jaff. Take her from my heart, 

She'il gain such hold else 1 shall ne'er get loose. 
I charge thee take her, but with tender'st care. 
Relieve her troubles and assuage her sorrows. 
Reri. Rise, madam ! and command amongst 
your servants. 

Jaff. To you, sirs, and your honours, I be- 
queath her, 

And with her this; when 1 proveunworthy 

[_Giwe.v a dagger. 

You know the rest then strike it to her 

heart ; 

And tell her, he who three whole happy years 
Lay in her arms, and each kind night repeated 
The passionate v«»w's of still increfising love, 
Sent that reward for all her truth and sufferings. 
Belv. Xay, take my life, since he has sold it 
cheaply ; 

Or send me to some distant clime your slave ; 
But let it be fur off, lest my coinplaiiiiiigs 
Should reach his guilty ears, and shake his peace. 
Jaff. No, Belvidera, I’ve contriv'd thy 
honour ; 

Trust to my faith, and be but f«»rtune kind 
Tome, as I'll preserve that faith unbroken, 

IV hen iie.vt we meet, I’ll lift thee to a height, 

I Shall gather all the gazing world about thee, 

To wonder vvbat strange v irlue plac'd thee there. 

But if we ne’er meet more 

Belt'. Oh thou unkind one ! 

Ne’er meet more ! Have J deserv’d tins from 
you r 

Look on me, tell me ; speak, thou dear deceiver, 
Il'hy am I separated from thy love? 

If 1 am fal*e, accuse me ; hut if true. 

Don’t, pr ythee don’t in poverty forsake me. 

But pity the sad heart, that’s torn with parting. 
Yet hear me ! yet recal me — 

[La. Ren. Bed. and Belv, 

j Jaff. (Ih my eyes! 

I Look not that way, hut turn yourselves awhile 
Into my heart, and he wean’d all together. 

My friend, where art thou ? 

Pier. Here, my honour’s brother. 

Jaff. Is Belvidera gone? 

Pier. Renault has led her 
Rack to her own apartment ; but by Heav'n ! 
Tbou must not see her m(»re 'till our work's 
over. 

Jaff. No ? 

Pier. Not for your life. 

Jaff. Oh Pierre, wert thou but she. 

Flow J could pull thee down into my heart, 
Gaze on thee 'till my eye-strings crackt with 
love, 

'Till all niy sinews with its fire extended, 

Fixt me upon the rack of ardent longing ; 

Then swelling, sighing, raging, to be blest. 
Come like a panting turtle to thy breast. 

On thy soft bosom, hovering, bill i|nd play. 

C onfess the cause why last I fied away ; 

Own 'twr’as a fault, hut swear jto give it o’er, 
And never follow /else ambition more. [EjfU. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

Enter Aquilina and her Maid, 

Aqui, Tell him I am gone to bed : tell him 
I am not at home ; tell him Tve better company 

with me, or any thing ; tell him, in short, I 

will not see him, the eternal troublesome vexa- 
tious fool ! He 8 worse company than an igno- 
rant physician— ril not be disturb'd at these 
unseasonable hours. 

Maid, But, madam ! he’s here already, just 
enter’d the doors. 

Aqui, Turn him out again, you unnecessary, 
useless, giddy-brain’d ass ! If he hIII not be 
gone, set the house a.fire and burn us both ; 
I’d rather meet a toad in my dish, than that 
old hideous animal in my chamber to-night. 
Enter Antonio, 

Ant, Nacky, Nacky, Nacky, ^how dost 

do, Nacky ? hurry durry. I am come, little 
Na»'ky ; past eleven o’clock, a late hour ; time in 

alt constuence to go to bed, Nacky Nacky 

did T say ? Ay, Nacky, Aquilina, lina, lina, 
qiiilina, quilina, qiiilina, Aquilina, Naquilina, 
Naquiliiia, Acky, Acky, Nacky, Nacky, queen 

N'lcky come let’s to bed you fuhbs, 

you pugg, you you little puss purree 

luzzy 1 am a senator. 

Aqui. You are a fool, I am sure. 

Ant, May be so too, sweetheart. Never 
the worse senator for all that. Oome, Nacky, 
N acky. 

Aqui, \ ou would do well, signior, to be 
troublesome here no longer, but leave me to my- 
self ; be sober and go home, sir. 

Ant. Home, Madonna ! 

Aqui. Ay, home, sir. AYho am I ? 

An*, Madonna, as I take it you are my 

you are-^ thou art my little Nacky Nacky ; 

that’s all ’ 

Aqui. I find you are resolv'd to be trouble- 
some ; and so to make tliort of the matter in 
few words, 1 hate you, detest you, loath you, 1 
am weary t ^ you, sick of you — ^hang you, you 
are an old, silly, impertinent, impotent, solicit- 
ous coxcomb ; crazy in your head, and lazy in 
your body, love to be meddling with every 
thing, and if you had not money, you are good 
for nothing. 

Ant. Good for nothing ! Hurry durry. 
Sixty-one years old^ and good for nothing; 
that s brave. I To the Maid.^ Come, come, 
come, Mrs. Fiddle-faddle, turn you out for a 
season ; go, turn out I say, it is our will and 
pleasure to be private some moments— —out, 

out when you are bid too \Eute her out and 

lodes the door.] Good for nothing, you say ! 

Aqui. Why, what are you good for ? 

Ant. In the first place, madam, 1 am old, and 
consequently very wise, very wise, Mddonna, d’ye 
mark that? In the second place, take notice, if 
ou please, that 1 am a senator, and when 1 think 
t can make speeches, Madonna. Hurry durry, 
1 can make a speech in the senate-house now 
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I and then— would make yonr hair stand on end. 
Madonna. 

Aqui. What care I for your speeches in the 
senate-house ? If you would be silent here, I 
should thank you. 

Ant, Why, 1 can make speeches to thee too, 

my lovely Madonna ; for example my cruel 

fair one, [Takes out a purse of gold, and at every 
pause shakes it.~\ Since it is my fate, that you 
should prove angry with your servant ; tho' late 

at night 1 hope 'tis not too late with this to 

gain reception for my love there’s for thee, 

iny little Nicky Nacky take it, here take it — 

1 say take it, or I’ll throw it at your head 

How now rebel ! 

Aqui. Truly, my illustrious senator, I must 
confess your honour is at present most pro- 
foundly eloquent indeed. 

Ant, Very well : come, now let’s sit down 
and think upon’t a little — come, sit I say — sit 

down by me a little, my Nicky Nacky, ha 

down~\ hurr\" durry — good for nothin g 

Aqui. No, sir, if you please I can know my 
distance and stand. 

Ant. Stand : You won’t sit down ? 

I Aqui. No, sir. 

Ant, Then look you now, suppose me a bull, 
a liasan-bull, the bull of bulls, or any bull. 
I’hus up I get and with my brows thus bent— 

I broo, I say I broo, 1 broo, 1 broo. You won’t 

sit down, w ill you 1 broo— 

[BeAlows like a bull and drives her about, 

Aqui, Well, sir, 1 must endure this, [She sits 
down.~] Now your honour has been a bull, pray 
what beast will your w'orship please to be next 

Ant, Now ril be a senator again, and thy 
lover, little Nicky Nacky ! [He sits by her~\ I'U 
be a dog. 

Aqui. A dog, my lord 

Ant. Ay a dog and 1 11 give thee this 

t’other purse to Jet me be a dog and use me 

like a dog a little. Hurry durry 1 will * 

here ’tis [Gives the purse. 

Aqui, Well, with all my heart. But let me 
beseech your dogship to play your tricks over as 
fast as you can, that you may be turn’d out of 
doors as you deserve. 

Ant. Ay, ay,— —no matter for that— — 

that shan’t move me [He gets under the table. 

Now bough waugh waugh, bough waugh— 

[Barks like a dog. 

Aqui. Hold, hold, liold, sir, I beseech you ; 
what is’ t you do? If curs bite the}' must be 
kickt, sir. Do you see, kickt thus. 

A^U. Ay, with all my heart : do, kick, kick 
on, row 1 am under the table, kick again — kick 

harder harder yet, bough waugh waugh, 

waugh, bough odd. I’ll have a snap at thy 

shins bough waugh waugh, waugh bough 

—’odd she kicks bravely— 

Aqui. Nay, then I’ll go another way to work 
with you : and I think here’s an instrument 
fit for the purpose ! 

[Fetches m whip and a helh 
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What, bite vour mistress, sirrah f out, out of I Whose nurse had left it. Come, and with the 


doors, you dog, to kennel and be han§r d bite 

your mistress by the legs, you rogue 

ir/iips Aim. 

Ant. Nay, pr'rthee Nacky, now thou art too 
loWng: hurry durry, odd. I'll be a dog no 
longer. 

Aqui. Nay, none of your fawning and grin- 
ning; but lie gone, or here's the discipline. 
What, bite your mistress by the legs, you mon- 
grel ? Out of doors hout, hout, to kennel, 

sirrali ! go. 

Ant. This is very barbarous usage, Nacky, 

very barbarous: look you, 1 will not go 1 

will not stir from the d<»or, that I resolve 

hurry durry, what, shut me out? 

ichips him out. 

Aqui. Ay, and if you come here any more to- ! 
night I'll have my footmen lug you, you cur : 
What, bite your poor mistress Nacky, sirrah ! 

Enter Maid. ^ 

Maid. Heav'ns, madam ! wliat’s the matter ? 

howls at the door like a dog. 
Aqui. Call my footmen hither presently. 
Enter two Footmen, 

Maid. They are here already, madam ; the 
house is all alarm'd with a strange noise, that 
nobody knows what to make of. 

Aqiti. Go all of you and turn that trouble- 
some beast in the next room out of my house. — 
If 1 ever see him within these walls again, with- 
out my leave for his admittance, y(»u sneaking 
rogues, — ril have you poison'd all, poison'd 
like rats: every corner of the house shall stink 
of one of you. Go, and learn hereafter to know 
my pleasure. So now for my Pierre ; 

7'hus \ihen the godlike lover is displeas’d, 

'We sacrifice our fool, and he's appeas'd. [^EjceurU. 

SCENE II. 

Enter Belvidera. 

Belv. I'm sacrific’d ! Tm sold ! betray'd to 
shame ! 

Inevitable ruin has inclos'd me ! 

No sooner was I to my bed repair'd. 

To weigh and, weeping, ponder my condition, 
But the old lioary wretch, to whose false care 
My peace and honour was entrusted, came 
(Like Tarquin) ghastly, with infernal lust. 

Oh thou Roman Lucrece ! 

Thou could' St find friends, to vindicate thy 
wrong ! 

I never had but one, and he's prov’d false ! 

He, that should guard my virtue, has betray'd it! 
Left me ! undone me ! Oh, that 1 could hate him ! 
Where dialllgo! Oh! whither, whither wander? 

Enter Jaffeir. | 

Jaff. Can Belvidera want a resting-place, | 

When these poor arms are open to receive her ? 
Oh ! 'tis in vain to struggle with desires 
Strong as my love to thee ; for every moment 
Tin from thy sight, the heart w'ithiii my bosom 
Moans like a tender infant in its cradle. 
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Of gentle love, persuade it to its peace. 

Be/v. I fear the stubborn wanderer will not 
own me; 

j *Tis grown a rebel, to be rul'd no longer ; 
Scorns the indulgent bosom that first lull'd it. 
And, like a disobedient child, disdains 
'J'he soft authority of Belvidera. 
t/ajy. 'I'here was a time— — 

Be/r. Yes, yes, tliere was a time. 

When Belvidera's tears, her cries and sorrows. 
Were not despis'd ; w hen, if she chanc'd to 
sigh. 

Or look'd but sad there was, indeed, a 

time 

AVheii Jaifeir w ould have taken her in his arms. 
Eased her deoliniug iiend upon liis breast, 

And never left her, till he found the cause. 

But let her now w eep seas ; 

C ry, till she rend tlie earth ; sigh, till she burst 
Her heart asunder ; still he bears it all. 

Deaf as the w ind, and us the rocks unsliaken. 
*/ajr. Have I been deaf? am 1 that roek un- 
mov’d, 

Against whose root tears beat, and sighs are 
sent, 

In vain? Have 1 beheld thy sorrows calmly? 

I Witness against me heav'ns, have I done this? 

I Then bear me in a whirlwind hack again, 

I And let that angry dear one ne’er forgive me. 

I Oh ! thou too rashly cen surest iny love ! 
C'ould'st thou but think how I have spent this 
night, 

Dark and alone, no pillow to my head, 

Rest in iny eyes, nor quiet in my heart, 

Thou would’stnot, Belvidera, sure thou would’st 
not 

Talk to me thus ; but, like a pitying angel. 
Spreading thy w ings, come settle on my breast, 
And hatch warm comfort there, ere sorrow's 
freeze it. 

Be/v. ^Vhy, then, poor mourner, in what bale- 
ful corner 

Hast thou been talking with that witch, the 
night ? 

I On what cold stone hast thou been stretch’d 
along, 

Gathering the grumbling winds about ihy bead. 
To mix with theirs, the accent of thy woes? 

Oh ! now I find the cause my love forsakes me ; 

I am no longer fit to hear a share 

In his concernments — My weak female virtue 

iVIust not he trusted : tis too frail and tender. 

Oh, Portia! Portia! what a soul was 
thine ! 

Belv. That Portia was a woman ; and when 
Brutus, 

Big with the fate of Rome, (Heav'n guard thy 
safety !) 

Conceal’d from her the labours of his mind, 

8he let him see her hJood was great as his. 
Flow'd from a spring as noble, and a heart 
Fit to partake his troubles as Mis love. 
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Fetch, fetch th*t dagger back, the dreadful 
dower 

Thou gav'st last night in parting with me ; — 
strike it 

Here to my heart; and, as the blood flows from it, 
Judge if it run not pure as Cato's daughter's. 
Jaff, Thou art too good, and 1 indeed unwor- i 
thy, 

Unworthy so much virtue. Teach me how 
I may deserve sucJi matchless love as thine. 

And see with what attention I'li obey thee. j 
Belv, Do not despise me: that’s the ulll ask. | 

Jaff, Despise thee ! Hear me | 

lidc, C)h ! thy charming tongue | 

Is but too w' ell’ acquainted with my weakness ; 1 
Knows, let it name but love, my melting heart . 
Dissolves within my breast; 'till, with closed 
eves, 

1 reel into thv arms, and all’s forgotten. 

Juff. What shall 1 do? 

Bdv, 'J'ell me ! be just, and tell me 
Why dwells that busy cloud upon thy face? 

Why am 1 ma»le a stranger ? why that sigh. 

And 1 not know the cause? Why, when the : 
world 

I- wrant in rest, why chases then my love 
To wander up and (lown in horrid darkness. 
Loathing Ins beil, and these desiring arms? 

\Vav are tliese eyes bloodshot with tedious 
watching? 

Why starts he now? and looks as if he wished 
His fate were finished? 'i’ell me, ease my fear; 
Lest w/.ei we next time meet, 1 want the power 
'I’o search into the sickness of thy mind, 

But talk as v\ildly then a> thou look’st now. 

Jaff, Oh, Belvidera ! , 

Belv, VVhy was 1 last night delivered to a vil- 
lain ? 

Jaff’. Ha ! a villain ? 

iic/r. Yes, to a villain ! Why at such an hour 
Meets that assenildy, all made up of wretches, 
look as hell hijd draw ii them into league ? 
Why, 1 in this hand, and in that a dagger, 

’Was [ deli ered with such dreadful ceremonies ? 
To you, sirs, and to your honours, I bequeath 
her, 

And with her this: whene'er I prove unworthy— 
You know the rest— then strike it to her heart.*' 
Oh! why is that rent concealed from me.^ — 
Must 1 

Be made the hostage of a hellish trust ! 

For such I know 1 am : that's all my value. 

But by the love and loyalty I owe thee, 

I’ll free thee from the bondage of these slaves ; 
Straight to the senate, tell them all 1 know. 

All that 1 think, all that my fears inform me. 

Jaff, Is this the Roman virtue ? this the blood 
That boasts its purity with Cato's daughter } 
Would she have e'er betrayed her Brutus ? 

Belv. No: 

For Bratus trusted her. Wert thou so kind, 
What would not Belvidera suffer for thee ! 

Jaff. I shall undo myself, and tell thee all. 
Belv* Look not upon me as I am^ a woman ; 
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But as a bone, thy wife, thy friend ; who long 
Has had admission to thy heart, and there 
Studied the virtues of thy gallant nature. 

Thy constancy, thy courage, and thy truth. 

Have been my daily lesson: I have learned 
them, 

And, bold as thou, can suffer or despise 
The worst of fates for thee, and with thee share 
them. 

Jaff. Oh, you divinest powers ! look down and 
hear 

My prayers ! instruct me to reward this virtue! 
Yet think a little, ere thou tempt me further ; 
Think 1 have a tale to tell will shake thy na- 
ture, 

Melt all this boasted constancy, thou talk’st of. 
Into vile tears and despicable sorrows : 

Then, if thou should’ st betray me!— ^ 

Belv. Shall I swear? 

Jaff. No, do not swear: I would not violate 
'I’hy tender nature, with so rude a bond : 

Blit as thou hop'st to see me live my days. 

And love thee long, lock this within thy breast ; 

I have bound myself, by all thfr strictest sacra-r 
merits. 

Divine and human— 

Bidv. Speak ! 

Jaff. 'Lo kill thy father 

Belv. JVIy father! 

Jaff. Nay, the throats of the whole senate 
Shall bleed’, my Belvidera. He, amongst us. 
That spares his father, brother, or his friend, 

Is damned. How rich and beauteous will the 
face 

Of ruin look, when these wide streets run blood ! 

I, and the glorious partners of my fortune, 
Shouting and striding o'er the prostrate dead. 
Still to new waste ; whilst thou, far off in safety 
Smiling, shalt see the wonders of our daring. 
And, when night comes, with praise and love re- 
ceive me. 

Belv. Oh ! 

Jaff. Have a care, and shrink not even in 
thought ! 

For if thou dost 

Belv. I know it ; thou wilt kill me. 

Do, strike thy sword into this bosom : lay me 
Dead oil the earth, and then thou wilt be safe. 
Murder my father ! though his cruel nature * 
Has persecuted me to my undoing ; 

Driven me to basest wants ; can 1 behold him, 
With smiles of vengeance, butchered in his age ? 
The sacred fountain of my life destroyed ? ” 
And can'st thou shed the’ blood that gave me 
being ? 

Nay be a traitor too, and sell thy countrv } 

Can thy great heart descend so vilely low. 

Mix, with hired slaves, bravoes, and common 
stabhers, 

Nose-slitters, alley-lurking villains ! join 
With such a crew' and take a ruffian's wages. 
To cut the throats of wretches as they sleep ? 
Jaff. Thou wrong'st me, Belvidera ! 1 ha.ve 
engaged. 
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With men of souls fit to reform the ills 
Of all mankind : there’s not a heart among’st 
them 

But’s stout as deaths yet honest as the nature 
Of man first made^ ere fraud and vice were 
fashion. 

Belv. MHiat's he^ to whose curst hands last 
night thou gavest me } 

Was that well done ?^Oh ! I could tell a story^ 
Would rouse thy lion'Ifieart out of its den. 

And make it rage with terrifying fury. 

Jaff. i^eak on, 1 charge thee. 

Bfslv. O my love ! if e'er 
Thy Belvidera’s peace deserved thy care, 
Remove me from this place. Last night ! last 
night ! 

Jaff- Distract me not, but give me all the 
truth ! 

Belv. No sooner wert thou gone, and 1 alone 
Left in the power of that old son of mischief ; 
No sooner was I laid on my sad bed, 

But that vile wretch approached me. Then 
my heart 

Throbbed with its fears : oh, how I wept and 
sighed. 

And shrunk and trembled I wished in vain for 
him, 

That should protect me ! Thou, alas ! wert gone. 
Jaff. Patience, sweet Heaven, ’till I make 
vengeance sure ! 

Belv, He drew the hideous dagger forth thou . 
gavest him, 

And, with upbraiding smiles, he said, ' Behold it ! 
This is the pledge of a false husband’s love.’ 

And in my arms then pressed, and would have 
clasped me ; 

But with my cries, I scared his coward heart, 
’Till he withdrew, and muttered vows to heU. 
These are thy friends ! with these thy life, thy 
honour. 

Thy love, all staked, and all will go to ruin. 

Jaff. No more ; 1 charge thee keep this se- 
cret close ; 

Clear up thy sorrows ; look as if thy wrongs 
AVere all forgot, and treat him like a friend. 

As no complaint were made. No more ; retire. 
Retire, my life, and doubt not of my honour ; 

I'll heal its failings, and deserve thy love. 

Beiv. Oh ! should 1 part with thee, I fear 
thou wilt 

In anger leave me, and return no more. 

Jaff. Return no more ! 1 would not live with- 
out thee 

Another night, to purchase the creation. 

Be/v. When shall we meet again f 
Jaff, Anon ; at twelve 
I’ll steal myself to thy expecting arms: 

Come like a travelled dove, and bring thee peace. 
A/v, Indeed! 

Jaff. ^ all our loves. 

Be/v. 'Tis hard to part : 

But sure no falsehood ever looked so fairly. 
Farewell ! remember twelve. | 

Jiff. Let Heaven forget mCj | 


Wken I remember not thy truth, thy love ! 
How cursed is my condition, tossed and jostled 
From every corner ; fortune's common fool. 
The jest of rogues, and instrumental ass. 

For villains to lay loads of shame upon. 

And drive about just for their ease and scorn ! 

Enter Pierfe. 

Pier. Jaffeir! 

I Who calls 

Pier. A friend, that could have wished 
To have found thee otherwise employed. What 
hunt 

A wife on the dull soil ! Sure a staunch husband 
Of all hounds is the dullest. Wilt thou never. 
Never be weaned from caudles and confections ? 
VYhat feminine tales hast thou been listening to. 
Of unaired shirts, catarrhs and tooth-ache, got 
By thin-soled shoes ? 

Jaff. May not a man, then, trifle out an hour 
Witii a kind woman, and not wrong liis calling ? 
Pier. Not in a cause like ours. 

Jaff. Then, friend, our cau.se 
Is in a damned condition; for I'll tell thee, pt : 
I'liat canker-worm, called lechery, has touched 
*Tis tainted vilely. M'ould’st thou think it^ 
Renault 

(That mortified, old, withered, winter rogue) 
Loves simple fornication like a priest ; 

He visited her last night, like a kind guardian : 
Faith ? she has some temptation, that’s the 
truth on’t. 

Pier. He durst not wrong his trust ^ 

Jaff. ’Twas something late, though, 

To take the freedom of a lady’s chamber. 

Pier. Was she in bed ? 

Jaff. Yea, faith, in virgin sheets, 

White as her bosom. 

Pier. Patience guide me ! 

He used no violence ? 

Jaff. No, no ; out on it, violence ! 

Played with her neck ; brushed her with his 
grey beard ; 

Struggled and touzed; tickled her, till she 
squeaked a little. 

May be, or so — but not a jot of violence— 
Pier. Damn him 1 

Jaff Ay, so say I : but hush, no more of it. 

All hitherto is well, and 1 believe 
Myself no monster yet : though no man knows 
What fate he is born to. Sure it is near the 
hour 

We all should meet for our concluding orders : 
Will the ambassador be here in person.^ 

Pier. No, he has sent commission to that vil- 
lain Renault, 

To give the executing charge : 

I’d have thee be a man, if possible, 

And keep thy temper ; for a brave revenge 
Ne'er comes too late. 

I Jaff. Fear not, I am as codi as patience. 

Had he completed my dishonour, rather 
Than hazard Uie success our hopes are ripe ier> 
I’d bear it all with mortilying virtue. 
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Fier. He*s yonder^ coming; this way through 
the hall ; 

His thoughts seem full. 

Joff. Prithee retire, and leave me 
With him alone : I’ll put him to some trial ; 
See how his rotten part will bear the touching. 
Pier, Be careful, then. 

Jaff. Nay, never doubt, but trust me. 

What ! be a devil, take a damning oath 
For shedding native blood ! Can there be a sin 
In merciful repentance? Oh, this villain ! 

Enter Renault, 

Re7i, Perverse and peevish ! What a slave is 
man 

To let his itching flesh thus get the better of 
him ! 

Dispatch the tool her husband — that were well. 
IVho’s there ? 
t/ojf. A man. 

Ren, My friend, my near ally ! 

The hostage of your faith, my beauteous charge 
is very well. 

t/tfjf. Sir, are you sure of that ? 

Stands she in perfect health ? beats her pulse 
even ? 

Neither too hot nor cold? 

Ren, '"^Vhat means that question ? 

Oh, women have fantastic constitutions, 
lr« onstant in their wishes, always wavering, 
And never fixed. AVas it not boldly done, 

Kven at first sight, to trust the thing 1 loved 
( A tempting treasure, too) with youth so fierce 
And vi'-’orous as thine? but thou art honest. 
Ren. W ho dares accuse me ? 

Cursed be he, that doubts 
Thy virtue I I have tried it, and declare, 

Were I to chuse a guardian of my honour, 
rd put il in thy keeping ; for 1 know thee. 

R:^n. Know me ! [thee : 

JaJT. Ay, know thee. There’s no falsehood in 
Thou look’s! just as thou art, Let us embrace ! 
Now, would’st thou cut my throat, or 1 cut 
thine ? 

Ren. You dare not do it. 

You lie, sir. 

Ren, How ! 
t/fljf. No more, 

’Tis a base world, and must reform, that's all. 
Enter Spinosa, Theodore, Eliot, RevUlido, Du^ 
rand, Bramveil, and the rest of the conspirators. 
Ren, Sninosa, Theodore ! 

Spin, The same. 

Ren. You are welcome. 

Spin, You are trembling, sir. 

Ren, 'Tis a cold night, indeed, and I am 
aged ; 

Full of decay, and natural infirmities ; 

[Pierre re-^enters. 
We shall be warm, my friends, 1 hope, to-mor- 
row. 

Pier, 'Twas not well done ; thou should'st 
have stroked him. 

And not have galled him. 

Jaff, Damn him, let him chew on it. 


Heaven ! Where am I ^ beset with cursed fiends. 
That wait to damn me ! What a devil is man. 
When he forgets his nature — ^hush, my heart. 
Ren, My friends, 'tis late ; are we assembled 
all? 

I AYhere's Theodore ? 

Theod, At hand. 

Ren. Spinosa. 

Spin. Here. 

Ren, Bramveil. 

Bram. I'm ready. 

Ren. Durand and Brabe. 

Bur. Command us. 

AYe are both prepared. 

Omnes, All ; all. 

Ren. Mezzana, Revillido, 

Ternon, Retrosi ! Oh ! you are men, I find. 

Fit to hold your fate, and meet her summons. 
To-morrow's rising sun must see you all 
Decked in your honours. Are the soldiers ready ? 
Pier. All, all. 

Ren. You, Durand, with your thousand, must 
possess 

St. Mark's ; you, captain, know your charge al- 
ready ; 

*Tis to secure the ducal palace : you, 

Brabe, with an hundred more, must gain the 
Secque : 

AA^ith the like number, Bramveil, to the Pro- 
cural ; 

I Be ail this done with the least tumult possible, 
"i'ill in each place you post sufficient guards : 
Then sheathe you swords in every breast yon 
meet. 

Joff. Oh ! reverend cruelty ! damned bloody 
villain 1 [Aside. 

Ren, During this execution, Durand, you 
Must in the midst keep your battalia fast ; 

And, Theodore, be sure to plant the cannon 
That may command the streets; whilst Revillido, 
Messano, Ternon, and Retrosi guard you. 

'Phis done, we’ll give the general alarm. 

Apply petards, and force the arsenal gates ; 
Inen fire the city round in several places. 

Or with our cannon (if it dare resist) 

Batter to ruin. But above all, 1 charge you, 
Shed blood enough ; spare neither sex nor age. 
Name nor condition ; if there live a senator 
After to-morrow, though the dullest rogue 
'Phat e'er said nothing, we have lost our ends. 

If possible, let’s kill the very name 
Of senator, and bury it in blood. 

Jaff. Merciless, horrid slave — Ay, blood 
enough ! 

Shed blood enough, old Renault ! how thou 
charmest me ! 

Ren, But one thing more, and then farewell. 
tiUfate 

Join us again, or separate us for ever : 

First let's embrace. Heaven knows, who next 
shall thus 

Wing ye together ; but let's all remember. 

We 'i^ear no common cause upon our swords; 

Let each man think, that on his single virtue 
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Depends the gnod and fame of all the rest ; 
Eternal honour^ or perpetual infamy. 

Let us remember through what dreadful hazards ; 
Propitious fortune hitherto has led us : j 

How often on the brink of some discovery i 
Have we stood tottering^ yet still kept our ground 1 
So well, that the busiest searchers ne*er could i 
follow' 

Those subtle track s^ which puzzled all suspicions. • 
You droop, sir. j 

No; with most profound attention ] 

I've heard it all, and wonder at thy virtue. | 
Hen. Though there be yet few hours 'twixt j 
them and ruin, j 

Are not the senate lulled in full security, , 

Quiet and sutished. as fools are always ? j 

Never did so profound repose fore-run j 

Calamity so great. Nay, our good fortune 
Has hiinded the most piercing of mankind. 
Strengthened the fearfullest, charmed the most 
suspectful. 

Confounded the most subtle. For we live. 

We live, my friends, and quickly shall our life 
Prove fatal to these tyrants. Let’s consider. 
That we destroy oppression, avarice, 

A people nursed up equally with vices 

And loathsome lusts, which nature most abhors. 

And such as without vhame she Ciinriot suffer. 

Jnff. Oh, Belvidt'ra I take me to thy arms. 
And shew me where’s my peace, for I have lost 
it ! 

Hen. H’’itliout the least remorse, then, let's 
resolve 

With fire and sword to exterminate these 
tyrcants ; 

And when we shall behold those cursed tribunals, 
Stained by the tears and sufferings of the in- 1 
nocent, 

Burning with flames rather from Heaven than 
ours. 

The raging, furious, and unpitying soldier 
Pulling his reeking daggers from the bosoms 
Of gasping wretches ; death in every quarter ; 
With all, that sad disorder can produce, | 

To make a spectacle of horror ; then, ! 

Then let us call to mind, iny dearest friends, j 
That there is nothing pure upon the earth ; I 
That the most valued things have most alloys. 
And that in change of all those vile enormities, 
Under whose weight this wretched country la- 
bours. 

The means are only in our hands to crown them. 
Pier. And may those powers above, that are 
propitious 

To gallant minds, record this cause and bless 
it ! 

Hen. Thus happy, thus secure of all we wish 
for. 

Should there, my friends, be found among us 
one. 

False to this glorious enterprise, what fate. 
What vengeance, were fit for such a villain ? 
Eiu Death here without repentance ; hell 
hereafter. 


Hen. Let that be my lot, if, as here I stand. 
Listed by fate among her darling sons. 

Though I had one only brother, dear by all 
The strictest ties of nature ; though one hour 
Had given us birth, one fortune fed our wants. 
One only love, and that but of each other. 

Still filled our minds ; could I have such a friend 
Joined in this cause, and had but ground to fear 
He meant foul play ; may this right hand drop 
from me. 

If I'd not hazard all my future peace, 

And stab him to the heart befVwe you. Who, 
H"ho would do less ? \roulil’st thou not, Pierre, 
the same : 

Pier. You've singled me, sir, out for this hard 
question. 

As if it w'ere started only for my sake: 

Ami the thing you fear ? Here, here’s my bosom, 
Search it with all your swords. Am 1 a traitor ? 
Hen. No; but 1 fear your late commended 
friend 

Is little less. Come, sirs, 'tis now no time 
To trifle with our safety. Where’s this Jaffeir.^ 
Spin. He left the room just now, in strange 
disorder. 

Hen. Nay, there is danger in him ; I observed 
him ; 

During the time I took for explanation. 

He uas transported fri^m most deep attention, 
To a confusion which he could not smother ; 

His looks grew full of sadness and surprise, 

All which betrayed a wavering sj>irit in him, 
That laboured with reluctancy and soirow. 
What's requisite for safety must be done 
M’ith speedy execution ; lie remains 
Yet in our power: 1, fur my own part, wear 

A dagger 

Pier. Well. 

Hen. And 1 could wish it 

Pier. here 

Heri. Buried in his heart. 

Pier. Aw'ay ; we're yet all friends ; 

No more of this, ’twill breed ill blood among us. 
Spin. Let us ail draw our sw'ords, and search 
the house. 

Pull him from the dark hole, where he sits brood- 
ing 

O’er his cold fears, and each man kill his share 
of him. 

pier. Who talks of killing Who is he, will 
shed the blood 

That's dear to me.'* is it you, or you, sir ^ 
What, not one speak ! how' you stand, gaping all 
On your grave oracle, your wooden god there ! 
Yet not a word ! Then, sir. I'll tell you a secret ; 
Suspicion's hut at best a coward’s virtue. 

[To Hen. 

Ren. A cow'ard ! [Handles hut eword. 

Pier. Put up thy sword, old man ; 

Thy hand shakes at it. Come, let's heal this 
breacli ; 

I am too hot, we yet may all live friends. 

Spin. I'ill we are safe, our friendship cannbt 
he so. 
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Pier, Af^ain! Who's that? 

Spin, 'Twas I, 

The, And I. 

Ren, And I. 

Om, And all. 

Ren. Who are on my side ? 

Spin. Every honest sword. 

Let's die like ineii^ and not he sold like slaves. 
Pier, One such word more, by Heaven 1*11 to 
the senate. 

And hanff ye all, like do^s, in clusters. 

^Vhv peep vour coward swords half out their 
'shells?* 

Why do you not all brandish tliem like mine ? 
You fear to die, and yet dare talk of killing ! 

Ren, Go to the senate, and betray us ! haste ! 
Secure thy wretched life ; we fear to die 
Less than thou darest be honest. 

Pier, That's rank faLehood. 

F'carest not thou death ! Fie, there's a knavish 
itch 

III that salt blood, an utter foe to smarting. 
Had JafFeir’s wife proved kind, he'd still been 
true. 

Fauj^h ! — ^how that stinks ! thou die ! thou kill 
iny friend ! 

Or thou ! or thou I with that lean, withered face! 
Vway, disperse all to your se\eral charges. 

And meet to-morrow where your honour calls 
you. 

I'll brinp: that man, w hose blood you so much 
thirst for, 

And y .i shall see him venture for you fairly— 
Hence hence, 1 say. [Ejeit Rena .It angrily. 

Split. I fear we have been to blame. 

And done too much. 

The. 'Twas too far urged against the man 
you loved. 

Rev. Here take our swords, and crush them 
with your feet. 

Spin. Forgive us, gallant friend. 

Pier, Nay, now you've found 
The way to melt, and cast me as you will, 
ril fetch "^his friend, and give him to your 
mercy : 

Nay, he shall die, if you will take him from me. 
For your repose, I'll quit my heart's best jewel ; 
But would not have him torn away by villains. 
And spiteful villany. 

Spin, No, may you both 
For ever live, and fill the world with fame. 
Pier, Now ye are too kind. Whence rose 
all this discord ? 

Oh, what adaugerous precipice have we 'scaped! 
How near a fall was sul we had long been build- 
ing! 

What an eternal blot had stained our glories. 
If one, the bravest and the best of men. 

Had fallen a sacrifice to rash suspicion, 
Butchered by those, whose cause he came to 
cherish ! • 

Oh ! could you know him all, as I have known 
him; 

How good he is, how just, how true, how brave. 


You would not leave this place till you had seen 
him ; 

Humbled yourselves before him, kissed his feet. 
And gained remission for the worst of follies. 
Come hut to-morrow, all your doubts shall end, 
And to your loves me better recommend. 

That I have preserv'd your fame, and sav'd 
my friend. 

ACT IV. SCENE I. 

The Rialto, 

Enter Jaffeir and Belvidera. 

Jfjff. Where dost thou lead me ? Every step 
I move, 

Methinks I tread upon some mangled limb 
Of a racked friend ! Oh, my dear charming 
ruin ! 

Where are we w’andering ? 

Bel. 'I'o eternal honour ; 

To do a deed, shall chronicle thy name 
Among the glorious legends of those few, 

That have saved sinking nations. Thy renown 
Shall be the future song of all the virgins, 
M'ho, by tliy piety, have been preserved 
From horrid violation. Every street 
Shall be adorned w ith statues to thy honour ; 
And at thy feet this great inscription wTitten, 
Remember him, that propped the fall of Venice, 
Jaff, Riither, remember liim, who, after all 
The sacred bonds of oaths, and holier friendship. 
In fond compassion to a woman's tears, 

Forgot his manhood, virtue, truth, and honour, 
To sacrifice the bosom that relieved him. 

Why wilt thou damn me ? 

Bel. Oh, inconstant man ! 

How will you promise ! how will you deceive ! 
Do, return back, replace me in my bondage. 
Tell all thy friends how dangerously thoulovest 
me. 

And let thy dagger do its bloody office. 

Oh ! that kind dagger, Jaffeir, how 'twill look 
Struck through my heart, drenched in my blood 
to the hilt I 

Whilst these poor dying eyes shall, with their 
tears. 

No more torment thee ; then thou wilt be free: 
Or, if thou think 'st it nobler, let me live. 

Till I'm a victim to the hateful lust 
Of that infernal devil, that old fiend. 

That's damned himself, and would undo man- 
kind. 

Last night, my love ! 

Jaff. Name it not sigain ! 

It shews a beastly image to my fancy. 

Will w^ake me into madness. Oh, the villain ! 
That durst approach such purity as thine 
On terms so vile : destruction, swift destruction. 
Fall on my coward head, and make my name 
The common scorn of fools, if I forgive him ! 

If I forgive him ? If I not revenge 

With utmost rage, and most unstayIng fury. 

Thy sufferings, thou dear darling of my life. 

Bd, Delay no longer then, but to the seriate, 
And tell the dismallest story ever uttered ; 
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Tell them \i'hat bloodshed^ rapines^ desolations. 
Have been prepared : how near's the fatal hour. 
Save tliy poor country, save the reverend blood 
Of all its nobles, which to-morrow’s dawn. 

Must else see shed. Save the poor tender lives 
Of all those little infants, which the swords 
Of murderers are whetting for this moment. 
'Fliink thou already hear'st their dying screams ; 
Think that thou see st their sad distracted mo- 
thers. 

Kneeling before thy feet, and begging pity : 
With torn dishevelled hair, and streaming eyes, 
Their naked mangled breasts, besmeared with 
blood ; 

And even the milk, with w'hich their fondled 
babes 

Softly they hushed, dropping in anguish from 
them ; 

Tliink thou sees! this, and then consult thy heart. 
Jajf. Oh I 

Bel, Think too, if you lose this present mi- 
nute, 

IV hat miseries the next day brings upon thee : 
Imagine all the horrors of that night ; 

Murder and rapine, waste and desolation, 
Confusedly raging. Think what tlien may prove 
My lot ; the ravisher may then come safe. 

And ’midst the terror of tiie public ruin, 

Do a damned deed ; perhaps may lay a train 
To catch thy life. Then where will be revenge. 
The dear re venire, that’s due to such a wrong ? 
Juff, By all Heaven’s powers, prophetic truth 
dwells in thee ! 

For every word thou speakest, strikes through 
my heart, 

Like a new light, and shews it, how it has wan- 
dered. 

Just what thou hast made me, take me, Belvi- 
dera, 

Anri lead me to the place, where I am to say 
This bitter lesson ; where I must betray 
My truth, my virtue, constancy, and friends. 
Must 1 betray my friend ? Ah ! take me quickly; 
Secure me well before that thought’s renewed ; 
If 1 relapse once more, all’s lost for ever. 

Bel. Hast thou a friend more dear than Bel- 
videra ? 

Jnff, No ; thou art my soul itself ; wealth, 
friendship, honour, 

All present joys, and earnest of all future. 

Are summed in thee. Methinks, when in thy 
arms, 

Thus leaning on thy breast, one minute’s more 
Than a long thousand } ears of vulgar hours. 
Why was such happiness not given me pure ? 
Why dashed with cruel wrongs, and bitter warn- 
ings } 

Come, lead me ibrward, now, like a tame lamb 
To ^crifice. 'I'faus, in Lis fatal garlands 
Decked fine and pleased, the wanton skips and 
plays. 

Trots by the enticing flattering priestess’ side. 
And much transported with its little pride, 
Forgets his dear companions of the plain ; 


Til], by her bound, he's on the altar slain. 

Yet then too hardly bleats, such pleasure's in 
the pain. * 

Enter Officer and six Guards. 

Offi. Stand ! who goes there ^ 

Bel. Friends. 

Jaff. Friends, Belvidera ! Hide me from my 
friends ! 

By Heaven, I would rather see the face of hell, 
Than meet the man 1 love. 

Offi. But what friends are you ? 

Be/. Friends to the senate, and to the state 
of Venice. 

Cffi. My orders are to seize on all 1 find 
At this late hour, and bring them to the coun- 
cil, 

Who are now sitting. 

./Mjf. Sir, you shall be obeyed. [me. 

Hold, brute,’stand off! none of your paws upon 
Now, the lot’s cast, and, Fate, do what thou wilt. 

[Exeunt guarded. 

SCENE ir. 

The Senate^Housey where appear sitting the Duke 
of Venice, Priuli, Antonio, and eight other 5e- 
natom. 

Duke. Antonio, Priuli, senators of Venice, 
Speak, why are w'e assembled here this night ? 
What have you to inform us of, concerns 
The state of Venice’ honour, or its safety ? 

Fri. Could words express the storj'^ 1 liave to 
tell you. 

Fathers, these tears w^ere useless ; these sad tears. 
That fall from my old eyes ; but there is cause 
AVe all should weep, tear off these purple robes, 
And wrap ourselves in sackcloth, sitting down 
On the sad earth, and cry aloud to Heaven: 
Hea\en knows, if yet there be an hour to come, 
Ere Venice be no more. 

All Sen. How! 

Fri. Nay, we stand 
Upon the very brink of gaping ruin. 

Within this city's formed a dark conspiracy^, 

I o massacre us all, our wives and children, 
Kindred and friends, our palaces and temples 
'J’o lay in ashes ; nay, the hour too fixed ; 

The swords, for aught 1 know, drawn e’en this 
moment, 

And the wild w aste begun. From unknown hands 
1 had this warning ; but, if we are men, 

Let us not be tamely butchered, but do some- 
thing 

That may inform the world, in after ages. 

Our virtue was not ruined, though we were. 

[A noise mthout. 
Room, room, make room for some prisoners— 
Sen. Let us raise the city. 

Enter Officer and Guards. 

Duke. Speak, there. What disturbance ? 
Offi. T wo prisoners have the guards seized in 
the street. 

Who say, they come to inform this reverend 
senate 

About the pr^nt danger. 
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All, Give them entrance — WeJl, who are you? 
Jnff, A villain. 

Aut, Short and pithy. 

The man speaks well. 

Jeff, VVould every man^ that hears me. 
Would deal so honestly, and own his title. 

Duke. ’Tis rumoured, that a plot has been 
contrived 

Against this state: and you have a share in it 
too. 

If you are a villain, to redeem your lionoiir 
Unfold the truth, and he restored with mercy. 
J<ff- Think not, that 1 to save my life came 
liither ; 

T kneov its value better; but in pity 
To all those wretches, whose unhappy dooms 
Are fixed and sealed. You may see here before 
you 

'rhe sworn and covenanted foe of Venice ; 

Flut use me as my dealings may deserve, 

And I may prove a friend. 

Duke, The slave capitulates! 

Gi\ e him the torture 1 

Jeff, That you dare not do: 

^ our fear wont Jet you, not the longinfr itch 
'!’o hear n story, which you dread the truth of— * 
'I'rjth, which the fear of smart shall ne'er get 
from me. 

Cowards are scared with threatenirigs ; boys are 
w'hij)t 

Into co! *e-Jsions : but a steady mind 
Acts of itself, ne'er asks the body counsel. 

Give him the t<»rture I Name but such a thing 
Again, by Heaven I'll shut these lips for ever. 
Not all your racks, your engines, or your wheels, 
Shull fon >e a groan away, that you may guess at. 

Ant: A bloody-minded fellow. Til ’ warrant ; 
A d mined bloody-minded fellow. 

Duhr. Name your conditions. 

Jeff. For myself full jiardou. 

Besides the lives of tM o and twenty friends, 
'Whose names are here enrolled — Nay, let tJieir 
crimes 

Be ne'er so monstrous, I must liave the oaths 
And sacred promise of this reverend council. 
The thing I ask be ratified. Swear this. 

And I'll unfold the secret cf your danger. 

AIL We'll swear. 

Duke, I’ropose the oath. 

Jaff. By all the hopes 
Ye have o* peace and happiness hereafter. 
Swear. 

All, W e all swear. 

Jeff- To grant me what I have asked, 

Yc swear ? 

All, We swear. 

Jeff, And, as ye keep the oath. 

May you, and your posterity be blessed. 

Or cursed for ever. 

Jeff, Then here's the list, and with it the full 
disclose 

Of all that threatens you. [2>^tt7cre a paper. 
Now, Fate, thou hast caught lue.^ 

2 L 


Ant. Why, what a dreadful catalogue of cut- 
ting throats is here ! I'll warrant you, not one 
of these fellows but has a face like a lion. 1 
dare not so much as read tlieir names over. 
Duke. Give order, that all diligent search be 
made 

To seize these men ; their characters are public ; 
The paper intimates their rendezvous 
To be at the house of a famed Grecian courtezan, 
C'alled Aquilina ; see that place secured. 

You, Jaffeir, must with patience bear, till morn- 
ing, 

To he our prisoner. 

Jeff. Would the chains of death 
Had hound me safe, e'er 1 had known this mi- 
nute ! 

I've done a deed will make my story hereafter 
Quoted in competition with all ill ones : 

J'iie history of my wickedness shall run 
Down thro' the low traditions of the vulgar. 
And hoys he taught to tell the tale of Jaffeir. 
Duke, (laptain, witlnlraw your prisoner. 

Jeff. Sir, if possible. 

Lead me, where my own thoughts themselves 
may lose me ; 

Where 1 may doze out what I've left of life, 
Fortfet myself, and this day's guilt and false- 
hood. 

Cruel remembrance ! how shall I appease thee ? 

[Exit guarded. 

Off, [ Without'] More traitors ; room, room, 

* room, make room there. 

Duke, How is this ? guards I 
Where are our guards? Shut up the gates, the 
treason's 

Already at (mr doors. 

Enter Office}'. 

Off. My lords, mure traitors. 

Seized in the very act of consultation ; 
Funiirshed with arms and instruments of mischief. 
Bring in the prisoners. 

Enter Pierre, Renault, Theodore, Eliot, Revel lido, 
and other Conf{/firfito)'s. in fetters. 

Pier. You, my lords, and fathers 
(As you are pleased to call yourselves) of Ve- 
nice, 

If you sit here to guide the course of justice. 
Why these disgraceful chains upon the liinhs. 
That have so often laboured in your service ? 
Are these tne wreaths of triumph ye bestow 
On those that bring you conquest home, and 
honours ? 

Duke. Go on ; you shall be heard, sir. 

Ant. And he hanged too, 1 hope. 

Pier, Are these the trophies 1 have deserved 
for fighting 

Your battles with confederated powers? 

When winds and seas conspired to overthrow 
you. 

And brought the fleets of Spain to your own 
harbours ; 

"When you, great duke, shrunk trembling in 
your palace. 

And saw your wife, the Adriatic, ploughed. 
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Like a lewd whore^ bolder prows than yours^ 
Stepjied not 1 forth, and taught your loose Vene- 
tians 

The task of honbur, and the way to greatness ? 
Raised you from your capitulating fears 
I'o stipulate the terms of sued-for peace ? 

And this my recompence ! if I am a traitor. 
Produce my charge ; or shew the wretch that's 
base 

And brave enough, to tell me I am a traitor. 
Duke. Know you one Jaffeir? 

\_Cniisp, murmur. 
Pier. Yes, and know his virtue. 

His justice, truth, his general worth, and suf- 
ferings 

From a hard father, taiight me first to love him. 

Enter ir tjuttrded. , 

Duke. See him brought forth. ! 

Pier. My friend too bound ! naj', then, 

Our fate has conq\iered us, and we must fall. 
Why droops the man, wliose welfare’s so much 
mine. 

They are but one thing ? These reverend ty- 
rants, Jaffeir, 

Call us traitor'^. Art thou one, my brother ? 

To thee, I am the falsest, veriest s.lave. 
That e'er betniyed a generous, trusting friend, 
And gave up honour to be sure of ruin. i 

All our fair hopes, whicli morning was to ha^e ] 
crowned, 

Ha? this cursed tonffue o’erthrown. ! 

Pier. So, then, all's t»ver : 

Venice has lost her freedom, I my life. j 

No more. Farewell. • 

Duke. Say ; will you make confession ; 

Of your vile deeds, and trust the .senate’s mercy ? j 
• Pier. Cursed be your senate ! cursed your i 
constitution ! j 

The curse of growing factions and divisions, [ 
Still vex your councils, shake your public safety, 
And make the robes of govermeut you wear. 
Hateful to you, a> these base chains to me ! 
Duke. Pardon, or death ^ 

Pier. Death ! lionoiirable death ! . 

Ren. Death’s the best thing ue ask, or you i 
can give; j 

No shameful bonds, but honourable death. ; 


For 1 am fallen beneath the basest injuries : 

Yet look upon me with an eye of mercy, 

With pity and witli charity behold me ; 

Shut not thy lieart against a friend's repentance ; 

But, as there dw^ells a god-like nature in thee. 

Listen with mildness to iiiy supplications ! 

Pier. What whiniug monk art thou ? what 
holy cheat. 

That would encroach upon my credulous ears. 

And can’st thus vilely t Hence ! I know' thee 
not ; 

Dissemble and be nasty. Leave, hypocrite. 

Juff. Not know' me, Pierre ! 

Pier. No, I know thee not ! What art thou ? 

Jiff. Jatfeir, thy friend, thy once-loved valued 
friend ! 

Tho' iu>w deservedly scorned, and used most 
hardly. 

Pier, riiou, Jaffeir ! thou uiy once-loved va- 
lued friend ! 

By Hea^eua thou liest ; the man so called, my 
frieiiil, 

\rasgeueiuus, honest, faithful, just, and valiant ; 

Noble in iinnd, and iu hi^ per.-»on lovely ; 

Dear to my eyes, and tender to my Jieart ; 

But thou! a wretched, base, false, worthless 
coward. 

Poor, even in soul, and loathsome in thya»j»ect ; 

All e\ es> shun thee, and all hearts detect 
thee. 

Prithee a\oid ; nor longer cling thus r(ujiifl me, 

Like ^n^netlli^g baneful, that my nature's chil- 
led at, 

Juff. 1 have not wronged thee, by these tears 
J have not, 

But still ani honest, true, and, hope too, vali- 
ant ; 

My mind still full of thee, therefore still noble. 

Let not thy eye< then hhuii me, nor thy heart 

Detect me utterly. Dh ! look upon me, 

Look back, and see my sad, sincere submission! 

How my heart swells, as e’en 'twould burst my 
bi»som ; 

Fond of its goal, and labouring to be at thee. 

What shall 1 do.^ what say, to make thee hear 
me f 

Pier. Hast thou not wronged me ? Dar'st thou 


Duke. Break up the council. Captain, guard 
your prisemers. 

Jaffeir, you are free, but these must wait for 
judgment. [^Exeunt all the Senators. 

Pier. Come, where's niy^ dungeon } Lead me 
to my straw; 

It w’ill not be the first time I've lodged hard. 
To do the senate service. 

Jaff. Hold, one moment, [senate ? 

Pier. Who’s he disputes the judgment of the 
Presumptuous rebel — on — [^Strikes Jaffeir. 

Joff. By Heaven, you stir not I 
I must be heard ; 1 must have leave to speak. 
Thou has disgraced me, Pierre, by a vile blow : 
Had not a dagger done thee nobler justice? 
But use me as thou wilt, thou cans’ t not wrong 
me. 


call thyself 

That once-loved, valued friend of mine, 

And swear thou hast not wronged me } Whence 
these chains.^ 

Whence the vile death, which 1 may meet this 
moment ? 

Whence this dishonour, but from thee, thou false 
one t 

Jaff. All's true ; yet grant one thing, and 
I’ve done asking. 

Pier. What’s that 

Juff. To take thy life, on such conditions 

The council have propos^ : thou, and thy friends 

May yet live long, and to be better treated. 

Pu'T. Life ! ask my life ! Confess ! record 
myself 

A villain, fori(he privilege to breathe ! 



sir 
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And carry up and down this cursed city, 

A discontented and repining spirit, 
Kurthensome to itself, a few years Ion^5•e^ ; 

'J'o lose it, may be, at last, in a lewd quarrel 
For some new friend, treacherous and false as 
thou art ! 

No, this vile world and I have long been jang- 
ling. 

And cannot part on better terms than now, 
When only men, like thee, are ht to live in it. 

Jdff. By all that's just 

Fkr, Swear by some other powers, 

For thou hast broke that sacred oath too lately. 
Then, by that hell I merit, 1*11 not leave 
thee, 

Till to thyself, at least, thou art reconciled. 
However thy resentment deal with me. 

Pki\ Not leave me ! 

No; thou shalt not force me from thee. 
I'SC me reproachfully, and like a >lave ; 

'I'read on me. buffet me, lieap on wronirs 

<)n my poor head: 1*11 hear it all with patience, 
Shall veary out thy mo^'t unfrieiidly cruelty ; 
Lit at thy feet, and kiss them, thoiigli they 
spurii me : 

T 11. wounded by my siift'erinjrs, thou relent, 
And raise me to thy arms with dear iorgiveness, 

Pier, Art thou not 

.7/# \Uiat? 

Pier, A traitor? 

Jnf. Yes. 

Pier. \ \jllain. 

Juff. granted. 

Pkr. A coward, a most scandahnis coward : 
Sjjiriti^'ns, v(Md of honour ; one, who has s«dd 
Thy' everlasting fame for sliamele>s life ! 

Alkali, and more, much more : my faults 
are numherless. 

Pier. .Viid w'ould'st thou have me live on 
terms like thine ? 

Base, as tliou art false 

Jdff. No ; *tis to me, uiat’.s granted: 

'1 he safety of thy life wa^ all 1 aimed at, 

In recompe.iCe for faith and trust so broken. 
Pier. I scorn it more, because preserved by 
thee ; 

And as, when first my foolisli heart took pity 
On thy misfortunes, sought thee in thy miseries 
Believed thy wants, and raised thee fiom tlie 
state [thee. 

Of w retchedness, in which thy fate had plunged 
To rank thee in my list of noble friends ; 

All 1 received, in surety fur thy truth. 

Were unregarded oaths, and this, this dagger. 
Given w'ith a worthless pledge, thou since hast 
stolen : 

So 1 restore it back to thee again ; 

Swearing by all those powers, which thou hast 
violated. 

Never from this cursed hour to hold communion. 
Friendship, or interest, with thee, though our 
years 

Were to exceed those limited the w'orld. 

Take it — farewell — for now 1 owe^hee nothing. 

2 L 2 


Jif/jf. Say thou wilt live then. 

Pier, For my life, dispose it 
Just as thou wilt, beciiuse Tis what l*m tired 
with. 

Jftff. Oil, Pierre ! 

Pier. No more. 

J iff. My eyes won't lose the sight of thee. 

But languish after thee, and ache with gazing. 
Pier. Leave me — Nay, then, thus, thus 1 throw 
thee from me ; 

And curses, great as is thy falsehood, catch thee ! 
Jiff. Amen. 

He's gone, my father, friend, preserver. 

And here’s the portion he has left me : 

\Holiin the dagger up. 
This dagger. Well remembered ! with this dag- 
Jfer, 

I gave a solemn vow^ of dire importance ; 

?*iirtcd W’ith this, and Belvidera together. 

Have a care, memory 1 drive that thought no 
farther : 

No, ril esteem it, as a friend’s last legacy; 
Treasure it up w'ithin this wretched bosom. 
Where it may grow acquainted with my heart, 
'i’hat, when they meet, they start not from each 
other. 

So now for thinking — A blow ! called traitor, 
villain, 

(’owavd, dishonourable coward! 

Oh ! for a long sound sleep, and so forget it. 
Down, busy devil! 

Enter Belvidera, 

Belr. Whither shall I fly ? 

Where hide me and my miseries together ? 
AVhere’s now the Roman constancy J boasted.^ 
Sunk into trembling fears and desperation. 

Not daring to look up to that dear face. 

Which used to smile, even on my faults; but, 
dow'ii. 

Bending these miserable eyes on earth, 

Must move in penance, and implore much mercy. 
Mercy! Kind Heaven has surely endless 

stores. 

Hoarded for thee, of blessings yet untested: 

Let wretches, l<»aded hard with guilt, as I am. 
Bow w ith the weight, and groan beneath the bur- 
then. 

Creep wdtb a remnant of that strength, they've 
left. 

Before the footstool of that Heaven, they've 
injured. 

Oh, Belvidera ! I'm the w'retched'st creature 
E'er crawled on earth. Now, if thou hast virtue, 
help me ; 

j Take me into thy arms, and speak the words of 
I peace 

I To my divided soul, that w'ars wdthin me, 
i And raises every sense to my confusion : 

By Heaven, I'm tottering on the verv brink 
Of peace, and thou art all the hold I ve left. 
Beh. Alas! 1 know thy sorrows are moat 
mighty : 
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I know thou’st cause to mourn ; to mourn^ my 
Jaffeir, 

With endless cries, and never-ceasine: wailiner : 

Thou St lost ® 

tinff. Oh ! I have lost what can’t be counted. 
My friend too, Belvidera, that dear friend, 
ho, next, to thee, was all my heart rejoiced in. 
Has used me like a slave, shamefully used me : 
*Twould break thy pitying heart to hear the story. 
What should 1 do ? Resentment, indiprnation, 
Love, pity, fear, and memory, how I’ve wrong’ed 
him. 

Distract my quiet with the very thoug^ht of it. 
And tear my heart to pieces in my bosom. 

Belr, What has he done ? 

Jaff, Thou’dst hate me, should I tell thee. 
Bflv. Why.? 

Oh ! he has used me — vet. bv Heaven, I 
bear it; ^ ’ 

He has used me, Belvidera — but first swear. 

That when I’ve told thee, thou wilt not loath me 
utterly. 

Though vile*«t blots, and stains appear on me ; 
But still, at least, with charitable goodness. 

Be near me in the pangs of my affliction. 

Nor scorn me, Belvidera, as he has done. 

Belv. Have 1 then e’er been false, that now I 
am doubted r 

Speak, what's the cause I am grown into distrust? 
Why thought unfit to hear my love’s complain, 
ing ? 

Jafr: Oh ! 

B^/v. 'I'ell me. 

JaJT. Bear my failings, for they are many. 

Oh. my dear angel ! in that friend, I have'lost 
All my soul's peace ; for every thought of him 
Strikes my sense hard, and deads it in my brains ! 
Woiild’st thou believe it ? 

Beiv, Speak. 

•faff. Before we parted, 

E er yet his guards had led him to his prison, 
i^ull of severest sorrow for his sufferings, 
ith eyes o’erflo^ing, and a bleeding heart. 
Humbling myself, almost beneath my nature. 

As at his’ feet I kneeled cTnd sued for mercy, 
I'(‘rgetting all our friendship, all tlie dearness, 
In ^\hich we have lived so many years together. 
With a reproachful hand he dashed a blow : 

He struck me, Belvidera ! by Heaven, he struck 
me ! 

Buffetted, called me traitor, villain, coward. 

Am l a coward ? Am 1 a villain ? ’fell rue ! 

Thou rt the best judge, and mad'st me, if I am 
so. 

Damnation ! Coward ! 

Belv, Oh ! forgive him, Jaffeir ; 

And, if his .sufferings wound thy heart already. 
What will they do to-morrow ? 

Jaff. Ah ! 

Belv, To-morrow, 

When thou shall see him stretched in all tht' 
agonie.s 

Of a topnenting and a shameful death ; 

His bleeding bowels, and his broken limbs. 
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Insulted o'er by a vile butchering villain; 

What will thy heart do then ? Oh ! sure ’twill 
stream. 

Like my eyes now. 

Jfl/f. W^hat means thy dreadful story? 

Death, and to-morrow ! Broken limbs and bow- 
els! 

Insulted o’er by a vile butchering villain ! 

By all my fears, I shall start out to madness 
With barely guessing, if the truth’s hid longer. 
Belv. The faithless senators, 'tis they've de- 
creed it : 

They say, according to your friends’ request, 
Thev shall have death, and not ignoble bondage ; 
Declare their promised mercy all as ftirfeited : 
False to their oaths, and deaf to intercession, 
Warrants are passed for public death to-morrow. 
Jq/T Death ! doomed to die ! condemned un- 
heard ! unpleaded ! 

Belr. Nay. cruellest racks and torments are 
preparing. 

To force confession from their dying pangs 

Oh ! do not look so terribly upon me ! 

How vour lips shake, and all your face disor- 
dered ! 

What means my love ? 

Jn/T. Leave me, I charge thee, leave me — 
Strong temptations 
Wake in my heart. 

Be/r. For what ? 

./o/T. No more, but leave me. 

Be/r. Why? 

Jr//r. Oh! by Heaven, 1 love thee with that 

fondne.ss, 

I would not have thee stay a moment longer 
Near tbe^e cursed hands : are they not coM up- 
on thee ? 

thp dagger half out of hie hoeom, and 
pvt ft it baric again. 

Belv. No ; everlasting comfort’s in thy arms. 
Tf> lean thus on thy breast, is softer ease 
Than downy }»ilh)ws, decked with leaves of rose*!. 
Jqff. Alas I thou tliiriks’t nut of the thorns 'tis 
filled with : 

Fly, e’er they gall thee. There's a lurking ser- 
• Ready to leap, and sting thee to the heart. 

Art thou not terrified .? 

Bp/v. No. 

Jaff. Call to mind 

What thou hast done, and whither thou hast 
brought me. 

BpIv. Ha! 

Jaff. Where’s my friend? my. friend, thou 
smiling mischief! 

Nay shrink not, now ’tis too late ; thou shouldst 
have lied 

When thy guilt first had cause ; for dire revenge 
Is up and raging for my friend. He groans ! 
Hark, how he groans ! his screams are in my ears 
Already; see, they've fixed him on the uhecl ! 
And now they tear him ! — murder! Perjured sc- 
' nate ! 

Murder! — Oh ! — Hark thee, traitress, thou hast 
done this ! 
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Thanks to thy tears, and false persuading love. 
How her eyes speak ! Oh, thou bewitching crea- 
ture ! 

Madness can't hurt thee. Come, thou little trem- 
bler. 

Creep even into my heart, and there lie safe ; 
'Tis thy own citadel — Ha — yet stand off! 

Heaven must have justice, and my broken vows — 

I'll w'iiik, and then 'tis done 

Belf). What means the lord 
Of me, my life, and love ? IV hat's in thy bosom. 
Thou graspest at so ? Nay, why am I thus 
treated ? 

[ Dratns the daggn\ and offera to etah her. 
What wilt thou do ? Ah ! do n(»t kill me, Jaffeir: 
Pity these panting breasts, and trembling limbs 
That used to clasp tliee, vOien thy looks were 
milder, 

That yet hang heavy on my unpurged soul, 

And plunge it not into eternal darkness I 

Jnff. Know, lielvidera, when we parted last, 

1 gHA^e this dagger with thee, as in trust. 

To he thy portion, if I e’er proved false. 

On such condition, was my trutli believed ; 

Hut now 'lis forfeited, and must he paid for. 

\_Offcrii to stab her again. 

\^KnecUng. 

BeJv. Oh ! Mercy ! 

Jaff. Nay. no striiirglinff. 

Belv. Now, then, kill me, 

I 7.6Y//M* on his nerk mid hisses him. 

While thus I cling ahfiut thy cruel neck, 

Kiss thy levengeful lips, and die in j<» 3 's 
Greater than any I can guess hereafter. 

Jajf\ 1 am, 1 am a (oward, Avitne&s heaven, 
Witness it, earth, and every being witnes.s ! 

*Ti« hut one blow ! yet, by imraortjil love. 

1 cannot longer hear a thought to harm thee. 

[//<? throws away the dagger, and em~ 
hr ares her. 

The seal of providence i‘« sure upon thee ; 

And thou wert bom fs»r yet unheard-of won- 
ders. 

Oh ! thou ‘ ert either horn to save or damn me ! 
By all the power, that's given thee o'er my soul. 
By thy resistless tears and conquering smiles, 

By the victorious love, that still waits on thee, 
Fly to thy cruel father, save my friend, 

Or all our future quiet's lost for ever ! 

Fall at his feet, cling round his reverend knees. 
Speak to liim with thy eyes, and with thy tears, 
Melt his hard heart, and wake dead nature in 
him 1 [ness ; 

Crush him in thy arms, torture him with thy soft- 
Noi, till thy prayers are granted, set him free. 
But conquer him, as thou hast conquered me ! 

[Exeunt, 

ACT V. SCENE I. 

An Apartment in Priulfs Home. 

Enter Priuli solus. 

Pri. "^Vby, cruel heaven, have my unhappy 
days 

Been lengthened to this sad one ? Oh ! dishonour 


And deathless infamy is fallen upon me ! 
lYas it my fault Am I a traitor.? No. 

But then, my only child, my daughter wedded ; 
There my best blood runs foul, and a disease 
Incurable has seized upon my memory^ 

To make it rot and stink to after-ages ! 

Curst be the fatal minute when 1 got her ; 

Or would that 1 had been any thing hut man. 
And raised an issue, which Avould ne’er have 
wronged me. 

The miserahlest creatures (man excepted) 

Are not the less esteemed, though their poste- 
rity 

Degenerate from the virtues of their fathers : 
The vilest beasts are happy in their offspring, 
AVhile only man gets traitors, whores, and vil- 
lains ! 

(-ursed be the names, and some swift blow from 
fate 

Lay this head deep, where mine may be forgot- 
ten ! 

Enter Belvidera, in a long mourning veil. 

Belv. lie’s there, my father, my inhuman fa- 
ther, 

'I’hat for three years has left an only child 
Exposed to all tJie outrages of fate, 

And cruel ruin ! — Oh 

Pri. What cliild of sorrow 
Art thou, that coniest wrapt in weeds of sadness, 
And movest, as if thy steps were towards a grave.? 
Belv. A wretcli, who, from the very top of 
liappiness. 

Am fallen into the depths of misery. 

And Avant your pitying hand to raise me up ag<ain. 
Pri. Indeed thou tulkest as thou hadst tasted 
sorroAvs ; 

Would I could help thee ! 

Beh. "J’is greatly in a our power : 

The Avorld, too, speaks you charitable ; and I, 
ALho ne'er asked alms before, in that dear hope. 
Am come a begging to you, sir. 

Pri. For what ? 

Belv. Oh, w ell regard me ! is this voice a strange 
one ? 

Consider, too, when beggars once pretend 
A case like mine, no little will content them. 
Pri. AVhat w ouldst thou beg for .? 

BeJv. Pity and forgiveness. [Throws up her veil. 
By the kind tender names of child and father, 
Hear my complaints, and take me to your love! 
Pri. My daughter ! 

Belv. Yes, your daughter, by a mother 
Virtuous and noble, faithful to your honour, 
j Obedient to \'our aaiII, kind to ytnir wishes, 
Dear to your arms : by all the joys slie gave 

YOU, 

When, in her blooming years, she was your trea- 
sure, 

Look kindly on me. In my face behold 
The lineaments of her s you have kissed so of- 
ten. 

Pleading the cause of your poor cast-off child. 
Pri. 'J'hou art my daughter. 

Belv. Yes — and you have often told me^ 
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With smiles of love and chaste paternal kisses, 
I had much resemblance of my mother. 

Fri. Oh i 

Hadst thou inherited her matchless virtues, 

I had been too blessed ! 

Be/v. Nay, do not call to memory 
My disobedience ; but let pity enter 
Into your heart, and quite deface the impression. 
For could you think how mine’s perplexed, what 
sadness. 

Fears and despair distract the peace within me. 
Oh ! you would take me in your dear, dear arms. 
Hover with strong compassion o'er your young 
one. 

To shelter me, with a protecting wiujf, 

From the black gathered storm, that's just, just 
breaking. 

Fri, D<»n't talk thus. 

Beh\ Yes, I must ; and you must hear too. 

I have a husband. 

Fri, Damn him. 

Belv, Oh ! do not curse him : 

He would not speak so liard a word towards you 
On any terms, howe’er he deals with me. 

Fri. Ha! what means my child 
Betv. Oh ! there’s hut tliis short moment 
'Twixt me and fate : yet send me not w ith curses 
Down to my grave ; afford me one kind blessing 
Before we part ; just take me in your arms. 
And recommend me with a jirayer to Heaven, 
That 1 may die in peace ; and when I am dead — 
Fri. How my soul’s catch'd ! 

Be(v. Lay me, I hejr you, Jay me 
By the dear ashes of my tender mother. 

She would have pitied me, had fate yet spared 
her. 

Fri. By Heaven, my aching heart forebodes 
much mischief ! 

Tell me thy story, for I’m still thy father. 

Bf*ii\ No ; I'm contented. 

Fri. S]»eak ! 

Belr. No matter. 

Fri. 'J'elJ me : 

By yon bles.<ed Heaven, my heart riiiis o'er 
with Luidness ! 

B^lv. Oh! 

Fri. Utter it ! 

Beh\ Oh! my hu ihand, my dear husband, 
Carries a dagger in his once kind bosom. 

To pierce the heart of y(»ur poor Belvidera ! 
Fri. Kill thee 1 

Bflr. Yes, kill me. Wlien he pa.sced his faith 
And covenant against your state and senate. 

He gave me up a hostage for his truth : 

With me a dagger and a dire eoinrnission, 
Whene'er he failed, to plunge it through this 
bosom I 

I learnt the danger, chose the hour of love 
To attempt his heart, and bring it back to ho. 
noitr. 

Great love prevailed, and blest me with success ! 
He came, confessed, betrayed bi.s dearest friends 
For promised mercy. Now they are doomed to 
suffer. 


Galled with remembrance of what then was 
sworn, 

If they are lost, he vows to appease the gods 
With this poor life, and make my blood the 
atonement ! 

Prr. Heavens! 

Beiv. Think you saw what passed at our last 
parting : 

Think you hchcld him, like a raging lion, 
Facing the earth, and tearing up his steps. 

Fate in his eyes, and roaring with the p.ain 
Of burning fury: think you saw bis one hand 
Fixed on my throat, whilst the extended other 
Grasped a keen threatening dagger : Oh ! 'twas 
thus 

'Wehist embraced, xvjieii, trembling with revenge 
He drairged me to the ground, and at my bosom 
Fresented horrid death. Oiedout, ‘ My friends ! 
M’here are my friends ?' swore, wept, raged, 
threatened, loved, 

For yet he loved, and that dear love preserved 
me 

To this last trial of a father's pity. 

I fear not death ; hut cannot hear the thought, 
That that dear hand should do the unfriendly of- 
fice. 

If I was ever then your care, now hear me ; 

Fly to the senate, save the promised lives 
Of his dear friends, ere mine be made the sacri- 
fice. 

Fri, Oh, my heart’s comfort ! 

Jif/v. M ill you not, my father.^ 

'Weep not, but answer me ! 

Fri. By Heaven 1 \vill. 

Not one of them but wliat shall be immortal. 
Canst thou forgive me all my follies past.^ 
ril henceforth he indeed a father ; never, 

.Vever more thus expose, but cherish thee, 

Dear as the vital warmth, that feed.s my life. 
Dear ii< these eyes, tliat weep in fondness over 
thee : 

Feace to thy heart ! Farewell. 

Brlv. Go, and remember, 

’"I'is BeJvidera’s life her father pleads for.* 

[J^jpeunt nevei'ally, 

5ci:ne II. 

A Garden. 

Enter Jnffeir, 

Jaff. Final destruction seize on all the world ! 
Bend down ye heavens, and, shutting round this 
earth. 

Crush the vile globe into its first confusion ; 
Scorch it v^ith elemental flames to one cursed 
cinder, 

And all us little creepers on it, called men, 
Burn, burn to nothing; but let Venice burn. 
Hotter than all the rest : here kindle hell, 

Ne’er to extingush ; and let souls hereafter 
Groan here, in all those pains, which mine feels 
now ! 

Enter Belvidera* 

Belv. My life— — [^Meeting him, 

Jaff. My plague— ITurfdngfrom her, * 
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Belv. Kay, then I see my ruin. 

If 1 must die — 

Jqff\ No, death’s this day too busy : 

Thy father's ill-timed mercy came too late. 

1 thank thee for thy labours though ; and him 
too ; 

But all my poor, betrayed, unhappy friends, 
Have summons to prepare for fate’s black hour ; 
And yet 1 live. 

Bf'/r, 'I'lien be the next my doom : 

I see, thou hast passed my sentence in thy heart. 
And I’ll no longer weep, or plead against it, 

But with the humblest, mo^t obedient patience. 
Meet thy dear hands and kiss them, \i hen they 
Mound me. 

Indeed 1 am willing, hut I heg thee do it 
W'itli !.ome l•emor^e; and wlien thou givest the 
blow. 

View me ndth eyes of a relenting love. 

And shew me pity, I’or ’twill sweeten justice. 
Shea pity to thee ! 

Ves ; and when thy hands, [deed, 

1 harged with my iiite, come treinliliiig to the 
As thou hast done a thousand times 
To this j'oor breast, w'hen kinder rage hath 
brought thee, [each other, 

When our stung hearts have leaped to meet 
And melting kisses sealed our lips together ; 
When jo\s ha' e left me gasping in thy arms — 
Sj let my death come hum , and i'll not shrink 
from it. 

Nay, Belvidera, do not fear my cruelty, 
N or let I .it iioughts of d-^ath perplex thy i’ancv ,* 
But answer me to what I shall deniauu, 

W ith a firm temper and u> .shaken spirit. 

Be/c. 1 will, w'hen 1 have done weeping 

Tie, no inure of it 

How long is it, since that miserable day 
W e wedded first 
Bt'/K. Oh ! Oh ! 

Jajf'. Nay, keep in thy tefirs, 

Lest they unman me too 

Beiv. Ileaven knows 1 cannot ; 

The words ym utter sound so very sadly, 

’i'he streams will follow-. 

tfw/f. Come, I’ll kiss them dry then. 

Be/v, But was it a miserable day ? 

Jqffl A cursed one. 

Belv. i thought it otherwise ; and you have 
often sworn. 

In the transporting hours of warmest love. 
When sure you spoke the truth, you have sw’orn, 
you blessed it. 

Jajf. ’I’was a rash oath. 

Be/v, I’hen why am 1 not cursed too ? 

Jaff, No, Belvidera ; by the eternal truth, 

1 doat w ith too much fondness. 

Belv. Still so kind 1 
Still then do you love me ? 

Jaff, Nature, in her workings, 

Inclines not with more ardour to creation. 

Than 1 do now towards thee. Man ne’er was 
blessed, 

Since the first pair met, as 1 have been. 


I Belv, Then sure you will not curse me ? 

I Jdff, No, I’ll bless thee. 

'Tis now, I think, three years we have lived to- 
gether. 

Belv. And may no fatal minute ever part us. 
Till, reverend grown for age and love, we go 
Down to one grave, as our last bed, together ; 
’I'here sleep in peace, till an eternal morning. 
Jaff. When will that be [Sighing, 

Belv. 1 hope, long ages hence. 

Jaff. Have 1 not hitherto, (I beg thee tell me 
Thy very fears) usgd thee with tenderest love? 
Did e’er my soul rise up in wrath against thee? 
Did I e’er frow”!!, wdien Belvidera smiled ? 

Or by the least unfriendly word betray 
Abating passion? have 1 ever wronged thee? 
Belv. No. 

Jaff. Has my heart, or have my eyes, o’er wan- 
dered 

To any other woman? 

Belv. Never, naver — I were the worst of false 
ones, should I accuse thee. 

I own I have been too happy, blessed above 
My sex’s charter. 

Jaff. Did I not say, I came to bless thee ? 
Belv. You did. 

Jaff. 'riien hear me, bounteous Heaven ! 

Pour down your blessings on this beauteous head, 
W’here everlasting sweets are ahvays springing, 
M’ith a continual giving hand, let peace. 
Honour, and safety, always hover round her; 
Feed her with plenty ; let her eyes ne’er see 
A sight of sorrow, nor lier heart know mourning; 
Crow n all her days with joy, her niglits with rest. 
Harmless as her own thoughts ; and prop her 
virtue, 

'Fo bear the loss of one, that too much loved. 
And comfort her w ith patience in our parting 1 
Belv. llow' ! parting, parting! 

Jaff. Yes, for ever parting; 

I have sworn, Belvidera, by yon Heaven, 

That be^t can tell how much 1 lose to leave thee. 
We part this hour for ever. 

Belv, Oh ! call back 

Your cruel blessing! stay with me and curse 
me ! 

Jaff. No, 'tis resolved. 

Belv. Then hear me too, just Heaven ! 

Pour down your curses on this wretclied head, 
IVith never-ceasing vengeance ; let despair. 
Danger and infamy, nay all, surround me ; 
Starve me wdth wanting ; let my eyes ne’er see 
A sight of comfort, nor my heart know peace : 
But dash my days with sorrow, nights with hor- 
rors, 

VYild as my own thoughts now, and let loose 
fury. 

To make me mad enough for what 1 lose. 

If I must lose him ! If I must ? 1 will not. 

Oh ! turn and hear me ! 

Jaff, Now, hold heart, or never. 

Belv, By all the tender days we have lived to- 
gether. 

Pity my sad conditioa ! speak, but speak ! 
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Jaff, Oh ! Oh ! 

Bdi\ By these arms^ that now cling round 
thy neck. 

By this dear kiss, and by ten thousand more. 

By these poor streaming eyes 

Jaff, Murder ! unhold me : 

By the immortal destiny, that doomed me 

[Droa’.y^i> dagger. 

To this cursed minute, I'll not live one longer; 

Resolve to let me go, or see me fall 

Belv, Hold, sir, be patient ! 

Jaff, Hark, the dismal be^ \ Pausing Ml tolls. 
Tolls out for death ! I must attend its call too ; 
For my poor friend, my dying Pierre, expects 
me ; 

He sent a message to require I would see him 
Before he died, and take his last forgiveness. 
Farewell, for ever ! 

fie/r. Leave thy dagger with me, 

Bequeath me something — Not one kiss at part- 
ing ? 

Oh I my poor heart, when wilt thou break ! 

[Going out, looks buck at him. 

Jnff. Yet stay : 

We have a child, as yet a tender infant ; 

Be a kind mother to him, when I am ^one ; 
Breed him in virtue, and the paths of honour, 
But never let him know his father's story ; 

I charje thee, guard him from the wrongs my 
fate 

May i\<i his future fortune, or his name. 

Now — nearer yot — [Apj^roarhing each other. 

Oh ! that my arms were ri vetted. 

Thus round thee ever i But my friend ! my oath ! 
This, and no more. c^' isses hei\ 

Belv. Another, sure another. 

For that poor little one you have taken such 
care of I 

I will give it him truly, 

Jaff. So now, farewell ! 

Belr. For ever r 

Jaff. Heaven knovis forever ; all good angels 
guard thee. ( EjcU. 

Beh. All ill ones sure had charge of me this 
moment. 

Cursed be my days, and doubly cursed my 
nights, 

Which 1 must now mourn out with widowed 
tears ; 

Blasted be every herb, and fruit, and tree ; 
Cursed be the rain that falls upon the earth. 
And may the general curse reach man and beast ! 
Oh ! give me dagger>, lire or water ! 

How I could bleed, how burn, how drown, the 
waves 

Huzzing and booming round niy sinkirijr head, 
Till J descended to the peaceful bottom ! 

Oh ! there all is quiet, here all rage and fury : 
The air's too thin, and j»ierces my weak brain ; 

I long for thick siihstantial sleep. Hell ! hell ! 
Burst from tlie centre, rage and roar aloud, 

If thou art half so hot, so mad as 1 am. 

Snter Friuli and IScrvanfs. 

Who^B there t [ Tkeg raise her. 


Pri. Run, seize, and bring her safely home.: 
Guard her as you would life I Alas, poor crea- 
ture ! 

Belv. What to my husband ! then conduct me 
quickly ; 

Are all things ready } Shall we die most glori- 
ously ? 

Say not a word of this to my old father : 
Murmuring streams, soft shades, and springing 
flowers ! 

Lutes, laurels, seas of milk, and ships of amber ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCRXE III. 

Opening, discovers a scaffold, and a wheel prrpar. 
ed for the execution of Pierre ; then enter Of- 
fiver, Pierre, and Guards, a Friar, Execution- 
er, and a great rabble. 

Off. Room, room there — stand ail by, make 
room for the prisoner. 

Pier. My friend lud come j'ct 
Fri. M’by are you so <d>»tinate 
Pier. U'hy you so troublesome, that a poor 
wretch can’t die in peace, 

But you, like ravens, will be croaking round 
him — 

Fri. Yet lleJiven 

Pier. I tell ibee. Heaven and I are friends : 

I ne’er broke peactMwth it yet by cruel murders, 
Rapine, or perjury, or vile deceiving ; 

But lived in moral justice towards all men: 

Nor am a foe to the m4»t strong believers, 
Howe’er my (Kvn short-sighted faith confine me. 

Fri. But an all-seeing dodge 

Pier. Vou say my conscience 
Must he my accuser ; 1 have searched that con- 
science. 

And find no record.s there of crimes, that scare 
me. 

Fri, "Fis strange, you should want faith. 

Pier. You want to lead 
j My reason hlind-fcdd, life a hampered lion, 
j ( becked of its nobler vigour ; then, when baited 
j Down to obedient tameness, make it couch. 

And shew strange tricks, which you call signs of 
faith-; 

So silly souls are gulled, and you get money. 
Away ; no more. Csqitairi, I’d have hereafter 
This fellow write no lips oF my conversion. 
Because he has crept upim my troubled hours. 
Entm' Juffeir. 

Jaff. Hold: eyes be dry ; 

Heart, strengthen me to hear 

'J'his hideous siglit, and humble me, to take 

The last forgivei*es.s of a dying friend. 

Betrayed by my vile fVilseliood, to his ruin. 

Oh, Pierre ! 

Pier. Yet nearer. 

Jaff, Oawling on my knees. 

And prostrate on the eartli, let me approach 
thee : 

How shall I look up to thy injured face, 

That always used to smile with fmendship on 
me ? 
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It darts an air of so much manly virtue^ 

'i'liat 1 , methiuks^ look little in thy si; 2 :ht, 

And stripes are titter lor me, than emhraces. 
Pier. Dear to iny arms, though thou hast un- 
done my fame, 

I can’t forget to lf>ve thee. Prithee, JafFeir, 
Forgive that liltliy blow my passion dealt thee; 

J’ni HOW prejiaring for the land of peace. 

And fain w'ould have the charitable wishes 
Of all good men, like thee, to ble^s my. journey. 
Jiiff, (Jood ! I am the vilest creature, worse 
than e'er 

Suffered the shameful fate, thou’rt going to taste 
of. 

AVhy vas 1 sent for to he used thus kindly 
(’all, Vrill me villain, as J am! de^-^crihe 
’1 he hml coiiiple.viini of my hateful deeds: 

Lead me to the rack, and stretch mein tiiy stead ! 

1 liave crimes enoiiirh to «n e it its full load. 

And do it credit : tJiou wilt but sjmil the use of 
it— i 

And liono'-t men lioreafter bear its fiirure j 

About tiiem, as a charm from treachcroii':» friend- j 

I 


Pier. Is it fit a soldier, who has lived with 
honour. 

Fought nation's quarrels, and been crowned with 
conquest. 

Be exposed a common carcass on a wheel ? 

Jnff. Ha! 

Pter. Speak ! is it fitting } 

•Tnff. Fitting ! 

Pier, Yes ; is it fitting.^ 

Jffff. hat’s to be done.^ 

Pier. I’d have thee undertake 
Something that’s noble to preserve my memory 
From the disgrace that’s ready to attaint it. 

Ofi. 'J’he day grows late, sir. 

Pier. ri I make haste. Oh, JafFeir! 

Though thoii’st betrayed me, do me some way 
.justice. 

No more of that: thy wishes shall be 
sati'^fied; 

I have a w ife, and she shall bleed : my child, too. 
Yield up his little throat, and all 

' 1*0 appease thee 

\^CMohij iiit'fiy, Pierre holds him. 
Pier. No — this — no more. 


'i'he time grows short, \ our friend.s are 
(b‘?Hl , !readv. 

Jaff. Dead! 

P>>>r. Yes, deml, JafFeir; they have all ditMl 
like men, too, 

M <irll'y their character. 

And what inu>t I do 

I'ier. <)h,JatFeir! 

Jtip\ Sneak loud thy burthened soul, 

And tel’ thy troubles to thy tortured friend. 

Pier. I'rieiid ! C'ouhNt thou yet be a friend, 
generous friend, 

1 ]ni;:lit hope comfort from tliy noble sorrow's, 
ile.ivcii knows, 1 want a friend. 

JmT. And i a kind one, 


I \_He whispers Juffeir, 

: Joff. Ha ! is it then so ? 

i J*ier. Most certainly. 

I Fll do it. 

Pier. Hem ember. 

Ojfi. Sir ! 

Pier. Come, now- I’m ready, 

I [//c mid Juffeir ascend the senffM. 

Captain, you should he a gentleman of honour; 
j Keep otF the rabble, that 1 may have room 
. 'I'o entertain my fate, and die with decency, 
i Come. 

I [ Takes off h is gown^ executioner prepares 

{ to bind him. 

I Fri. Son. 


‘.'’ftat would not thus >coni my re]>eriting virtue, 
(.‘r think, when he’s to die. niy tlioughts are idle. | 
Pier. No I li\e, 1 cliarge thee, JafFeir. 

Jaff. Yes 1 will live: 

But it shall he to see ihv fall revenged 
At such a rate, as Venice long shall groan for. | 
Pier. M ilt thou ^ 
xJff. 1 will, by Heaven. 

Pier. 'I’heu still thou art noble, 

And 1 forgive thee. Oh !— yet — shall I lru^t 
thee. 

Jnff. No ; I have been fal‘S(i alreadv. 


Pier. Hence, tempter ! 

Offi. Stainl off, priest. 

Pier. I thank you, sir. \To the Officer. 

You'll think on’t } [7V> Juffeir. 

Jaff. It w'on’t grow stale before to-morrow. 
Pier. Now', Jaffeir ! now' I’m going. Now — 
[Executioner having hound him. 
Jaff'. Have at thee, 

Thou honest heart, then — ^liere ! \^Stabs him. 

And this is w ell too. ' iSiabs himself. 

Fri. l>a. unable deed ! 

Pier. Nv>w thou lia<t indeed been faithful. 


l*i('i\ l)ost tnou love me | Tliis was done nobly — We have deceived the 
Jaff. Kip up my heart, and satisfy tliy doubt- } senate. 


mgs! 

Pier, (’urse on this w'eakness ! [He weejis. 
J'ff. 'J'ears! Amazement! 'I’ears! 

I ne\er saw thee melted thus before ; 

And know there’s something labouring ii^thy bo- 
som, 

That must have vent: though I am a villain, 
tell me. 

Pier. See’st thou that engine ^ 

[Pointing to the wheel. 

Jaff. Why? 

2 AC 


Jaff. Bravely. 

Pier. Ha, h.i. ha oh! oh! \^Dies. 

Jaff. Now, ye cursed rulers, 

Tlius of the hlood ye ha\ e shed I make a libal 
tion, 

And sprinkle it mingling. May it rest upon you, 
And all your race ! Be henceforth peace a stran- 
ger 

W ithin your w’alls ; let plagues and famine waste 
Your generation — Oh, poor Belvi«lera ! * 

Sir, 1 have a wife, bear this in safety t her. 
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A token, that with my dyinpr breath I blessed her. 
And the dear little infant left behind me. 

I'm sick 1 m quiet. [Dies, 

Offi. Bear this news to the senate, 

Aud ^uard their bodies, till there's further or- 
ders. 

Heaven grant I die so well! 

{Scene shuts upon them, 

SCENE IV. 

Soft MuMc. — Enter Behidera distracted, led by 
txDo of her Women, Priuli and Servants, 


Maid, She’s dead ; 

Breathless and dead. 

Pri, Oh ! guard me From the sight on’t ! 
Lead me into some place that's fit for mourning: 
Where the free air, light, and the cheerful sun, 
May never enter: hang it round with black : 
Set up one taper, that may last a day, 

As long as I've to live ; and there all leave me: 
Sparing no tears, when you this tale relate. 
But bid all cruel fathers dread my fate. 

[Ejceunt omnes. 


Pri. Strengthen her heart with patience, pity- 
ing Heaven I 

Be/v, Come, come, come, come, come, nay, 
come to bed. 

Prithee, my love ! The winds ; hark ! how they 
whistle ; 

And the rain beats. Oh! how th6 weather 
shrinks me I 

You are angry now, who cares? Pish, no indeed, 

Chuse then; 1 say you shall not go, you shall not; 

Whip your ill-nature ; get you gone then. Oh ! 

Are you returned ? See, father, here he's come 
again : 

Am 1 to blame to love him ? O, thou dear one. 

Why do you fly me r Are you angry still then ? 

Jaffeir, where art thou ? father, why do you do 
thus? 

Stand off, don't hide him from me. He's here 
somewhere. 

Stand oflF, 1 say. ^Vhat, gone ? Remember it, ty- 
rant : 

I may revenge myself for this trick, one day. 

I’ll do’t — ril do’t. Renault’s a nasty fellow; 

Hang him, hang him, hang him. 

Enter Officer, 

Pri, News, what news ? 

{Officer whispers Priuli. 

Offi. Most sad, sir ; 

Jaffeir, upon the scaffold, to prevent 

A shameful death, stabbed Pierre, and next 
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A PAVPOVnir TO my lord protector, op TRW 
PRESENT GREATNESS AND JOINT INTEREST OF 
HIS HIGHNESS AND THIS NATION. 

While with a strong and yet a gentle hand. 
You bridle faction, and our hearts command. 
Protect us from ourselves, and from the foe. 
Make us unite, and make us conquer too ; 

Let partial spirits still aloud complain, 

Think themsel vesinjur’d that they cannot reign ; 
And own no liberty but where they may 
Without control upon their fellows prey. 

Above the wraves as Neptune shew'd his face, 

'Lo chide the winds, and save the 'fnijan race. 
So has your Highness, rais’d above the re.st, 
Sturm.s of ambition tossing us represt. 

Your drooping country, torn with civil hate, 
Restor’d hy you. is made a glorious state ; 

The seat of empire, where the Irish come. 

And the unwilling Scots to fetch their doom. 


himself ; 

Both fell together. 
pri. Daughter ! 

Belv. Ha! look there ! 

My husband bloody, and his friend too ! Murder! 

W ho has done this ? Speak to me, thou sad vi- 
sion ! 

On these poor trembling knees I beg it. Va- 
nished — 

Here they went down — Ob, I'll dig, dig the den 
up! 

You shan’t delude me thus. Hoa, Jaffeir, Jaffeir! 

Peep up, and give me but a look. 1 have him ! 

I've got him father. Oh ! «iiow how I’ll smuggle 
him ! 

My love 1 my dear! my blessing! help me! help 
me ! 

They have hold on me, and drag me to the 
bottom. 

Nay— now they pull so hard — ^fareweR — {Dies, 


The sea’s our own : and now' all nations greet, 
With bending sails, each vessel of our fleet. 
Your p(»vv’r extends as far as winds can blow, 
Or swelling sails upoii the globe may go. 

Heav'n, (that hath plac’d this island to give law. 
To balance Europe, and its states to awe) 

In this conjunction di>th on Britain smile. 

The greatest leader, and the greatest isle ! 

'W'hether this portion of the world were rent. 

By the rude ocean, from the continent. 

Or thus created, it was sure de.stgn’d 
To be the sacred refuge of mankind. 

Hither th’ oppressed shall henceforth resort, 
Juhtice to crave, and succour at your court ; 
And then your Highness, not for ours alone. 

But for the world’s Protector, shall be known. 
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Famej swifter than your wing^ed navy, flies 
Through ev'ry land that near the ocean lies. 
Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that piracy and rapine use. 

With such a chief the meanest nation blest. 
Might hope to lift her head above the rest. 
What may be thought impossible to do 
By us embraced by the sea and you ? 

Lords of the w-orld’s great waste, the ocean, we 
Whole forests send to reign upon the sea. 

And ev'ry coast may trouble or relieve ; 

But none can visit us without your leave. 

Anffols and we have this prerogative. 

That none can at our happy seats arrive ; 

While we descend, at pleasure, to invade 
The bad with vengeance, and the good to aid. 

f hir little world, the imaffe of the great. 

Like that amidst the boundless ocean set. 

Of her own gr<>wth hath all that Nature craves, 
Ar.d all that's rare, as tribute from ilie waves. 

A.' Egypt does not on the clouds rely, 

JUii to the Nile owes nH)re than t<i the sky ; 

So what our efirth and what our heav’ji denies, 
f)ur ever constant friend, the sea, supplies. 

The tast'' of hot Anibia’s spice we know. 

Free frcmi the scorching sun that makes it 

gr.w': 

Without the uorm, in Persian silks we shine; 
And, without planting, drink of ev’r)' vine. 

To dig for wealth we weary not our limhs ; 
Gold, though the heaviest metal, hither swims. 
Ours IS the harvest where the Indians mow ; 
We plough the deep, and reap what others sow. 

Things of tl'C noblest kind our ow-n soil breeds ; 
Stout are our men, and warlike are our steeds. 
Home, though her Eagle through the world had 
flown. 

Could never make this island all her ow'n. 

Here the Third Edward, and the Black Prince 
too, 

Fraiice-conqu’ring Henry flourish'd, and now 
you; 

For whom we stay'd, as did the Grecian state, 
'Pill Alexander came to urge their fate. 

\^'hen for more worlds the Macedonian cry'd. 
He wist not Thetis in her lap did hide 
Another yet ; a world reserv’d for you. 

To make more great than that he did subdue. 

He safely might old troops to battle lead. 
Against th' uii warlike Persian and the Alede, 
Whose hasty flight did from a bloodless field. 
More spoils than honour to the victor yield. 

2 M S 


A race unconquer'd, by their clime made bold. 
The Caledonians, arm^d with want and cold, 
Flave by a fate indulgent to your fame. 

Been from all ages kept for you to tame. 

Whom the old Roman wall so ill confin'd. 

With a new chain of garrisons, you bind: 

Here foreign gold no more shall make them 
come ; 

Our English iron holds them fast at home. 

They that henceforth must be content to know 
No warmer region than the hills of snow. 

May blame the sun, but must extol your grace, 
AVhich in our senate hath allow'd them place. 

Preferr'd by conquest, happily o'ertlirown. 
Falling they rise, to be with us made one. 

So kind Dictators made, wlieii they come home, 
Their vanquish’d foes free citizens of Rome. 

Like favour find the Irish, with like fate 
Advanc’d to be a portion of our state ; 

XV'hile by your valour and your bounteous mind, 
Nations, divided l)y the sea, are join'd. 

Holland, to gain your friendship, is content 
To be our outguaVd on tlie Continent: 

She from lier fellow- provinces would go. 

Rather than hazard to have you her foe. 

In our late fight, when cannons did diffuse. 
Preventing posts, the terror and the new's, 

Our neighbour princes trenibled at tJieir roar ; 
But our conjunction makes them tremble more. 

Your never-failing sword made war to cease. 
And now you heal us with the acts of peace ; 
Ovir minds with bounty and with aw^e engage. 
Invite affection, and restrain our rage. 

Less pleasure take brave minds in battles won. 
Than in rest(»ring such as are undone. 

'I'igers have courage, and the rugged bear. 

But man alone can, w'hoin he conquers, spare. 

To pardon willing, and to punish loath, 

You strike with one hand, but you heal with 
both, 

Lifting up all that prostrate lie, you grieve 
You cannot make the dead again to live. 

When Fate or error had our age misled. 

And o'er Ibis nation such confusion spread, 

The only cure which could from Heav'u come 
down * 

Was so much povv'r and piety in one ! 

One ! wdiose extraction from an ancient line 
Gives hope again that well-born men may shiue. 
The meanest in your nature, mild and good. 
The noblest rest secured in your blood. 
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Oft have we wonder’d how yon hid in peace 
A mind j)ro[>ortion'd to such things as these ; 
How such a ruling sp’rit you could restrain. 
And practise first over yourself to reign. 

Vour private life did a just pattern give 
H ow fathers, husbands, pious sons, should live. 
Dorn to command, your princely virtues slept. 
Like humble David’s, while the flock he kept : 

But when your troubled country call’d you forth, 
Vour flaming courage and your matchless worth, 
Dazzling the eyes of all that did pretend, 

To fierce contention gave a prospTous end. 

Still as you rise, the state exalted too. 

Finds iu> distemper while ’lis chang’d hr you : 
Chang’d like the world’s great scene! when, 
witliout noise, 

The rising sun night’s vulgar lights destroys. 

Had yon, some acres past, this race of gh*ry 
Run, with amazement we should read your sto- 
ry ; 

But li\ ing virtue, all acliievements past, 
jVleets envy rjtill to graj»pie with at la>t. 

This CiP^-ar found ; and that unrrrateful age, 
AVith lo-'inir him, went back to blood and rage ; 
Mistaken Brutus-, thought to break their yoke, 
But cut the bojid of union with that stroke. 

That sun once set, a thousand meaner stars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars ; 

'J'o such a teinpe>t a-s now threatens all. 

Did not your mighty arm prevent the fall. 

If Home’s great senate could not wield that 
s\r(»rd, 

Wliich of the conquer’d w'orld had made them 
lord, 

What hope had ours, while yet their pow’r was 
in*w, 

To rule \ictoriou‘> armies but by you? 

You ! that had taught them to subdue their foe<*. 
Could order teacli, and their high sp'rits com- 
pose ; 

To e'’ ry duty could their minds engage. 
Provoke their courage, and command their rage. 

So when a lion shakes bis-dreadful mane. 

And angry grows, if he that fir^^t took jiain 
To tame his youth a]»])roach the haughty beast. 
He bends to him, but i’rigl»t» away llie re^t. 

As tlic vex’d w'orld, to find repose, at la«)t 
Itself into Augustus’ arms did cast ; 

So England rmw does, with like toil opprest, 
Her weary head upon your bosom rest. 

Then let the Muses, with such notes as these. 
Instruct us what belongs unto our peace. 


Your battles they hereafter shall endite. 

And draw the image of our Mars in fight : 

Tell of tow'ns storm’d, of armies overrun, 

And mighty kingdoms by your conduct won: 
How, while you thunder’d, clouds of dust did 
I choke 

j Contending troops, and seas lay hid in smoke. 

I 

j lllustriou< acts high raptures do infuse, 

I And evr\ conqueror create', a Muse, 
j Here, in luw' strains, your milder deeds weeing : 
! But there, my Lord ! we'll bays and olive bring 

! To crown your head; while you in triumph ride 
I O’er \unquisli’d nation'-, and tlie sea beside ; 

I bile all your riei irh hour princes unto you, 

; Like Joseph's sheaves, pay reverence, and bow. 


' IfIK SlUUY OF PHffiUt'S AMI PAPllMO APPLIED. 

I 'fiiMisis, a \imth of the inspired train, 

I Fair Sacharissfi lo\ ’d. hut lo\ d in vain: 

Like Pliieluis sung the no le^s arn’rous boy; 
j Like Dapline slii‘, a.-. lo\ely, and as coy ! 

I \\ ilh numbers he the fiyiiur nvmjdi pursues, 

I W jth nuinfiers such as Pluehu'.’ self miglit usef 
I ^^iich is the chase when J-.o\e and Fancy leads, 

; O’er craiziry mountains, and through flow''ry 
j Invok’d lo te''tifv the Jo\er's care, l_meads ; 
I Or form Mune iimme o^ill^ cruel fair, 

' i rg’d with hi^ fur\ . like a wounded deer, 
i O’er these lie fled : anil now ajiproucliing near, 
I Had real'll li the ii\m}>ii v\itfi hiv harinonioiis lay, 
j M In-m all his charm- could not inchmi to stay. 
! 'i'et wljat he ^ung in his immortal strain, 

! 'i hough unsuccessful, was not sung in \ain: 

1 Ail but tlie iiMuph that should redress his wrong, 
I .'Mteml Ills pa'sioii, and apiiro\e his -ong. 
j J^ii.e Phu'luis, thus aeqiiiring lUiSonght praise, 
i He catch’ll at lo\c, and fill'd his arms wulh bays. 


I Anglk, in ha.-^ty words or blows, 

I Itself discharges on our foes; 

I And .sorrow' too, finds some relief 
j Jn tears, which wait upon our grief: 
j bo ev'r\ passion, but fond love, 

I Unto its own redress docs move ; 

I But that alone the w retch inclines 


To what prevents his own designs; 
jMakes him lament, and sigh, and weep. 
Disorder'd, tremble, fawn, and creep; 
Postur€\s which render him despis’d. 
Where he endeavours to be priz’d. 

For women, (^born to be control’d),. 
Stoop to the forward and the boWfj 
Ail’ect the haughty and the proud, 

TJie gay, the frolic and the loud. 

^y ho first the gen’rous steed ojiprest. 
Nut kneeling did salute the beast ; 
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But with high courage, life, and force, 
Approaching, tam’d th* unruly horse. 

Unwisely we the wiser East 
Pity, sup)>osing them opprest 
AV ith tyrants’ force, whose law» is will. 

By which they govern, spoil, and kill; 

Each nymph, hut moderately fair. 
Commands with no less rigour here. 

Siiould some brave 'l urk, that walks among 
llis tv\enty lasses, bright and young. 

And beckons to tlie willing dame, 

Preferr’d to quench his present /lame, 
Behold as many gallants liere, 

M ith nlode^t guise and silent fear. 

All to one female idol bend, 

\\ hilr- her hiirh pride does scarce descend 
'I’o mark their follies, lie would swear 
'Miat these her guard of eunuchs were. 

And that a more majestic <pieeri, 

Or humbler slaves, he liad not seen. 

All tliis with imlignatinn spoke. 

In vain I struggled with the yoke 
Of Mighty hove: that coii([’ring look, 
tl'heii next heheld, like lightning strook 
blasted soul, and ma«le me bow 
Lnwei tl an lho>e I pity’d now. 

So the tall stag, upon the brink 
f»f some smooth stream about to drink, 
i^urveyiiig there his armed head, 

With shame remembers that he fled 
'I'ljc scorned dogs, resnhes to try 
'i lie combat next ; hot if their cry 
Invade.j again his trembling ear. 

He strait resumes his wonted care, 

Leaves the untasted spring behind, 

And, wing’d with fear, out/lies the wind. 


TO AMORET. 

Fair I that you may truly know 
tv hat you unto Thrysis -jvve, 

I will tell you how I do 
Saidiarissa ove and voa. 

Joy salutes me when I set 
My blest eyes on Ainoret ; 
lint with wonder I am strook, 

While I on the other look. 

If sweet Amoret complains, 

I have sense of all her pains ; 

But for Sacharissa 1 
Do not only grieve, but die. 

All that of myself is mine. 

Lovely Amoret I is thine ; 
Sacharissa’s captive fain 
Would untie his iron chain, 

And those scorching beams to shun, 
To thy gentle shadow run. 

If the souUiad free election 
To dispose other affection, 

1 would not thus long have borne 
Haughty Sacharissa’s scorn: 

But lis sure some pow*r above. 
Which controls our wills in love ! 


If not a love, a strong desire 
To create and spread that Are 
In my breast, solicits me. 

Beauteous Amoret 1 for thee. 

'Tis amazement more than love 
Which her radiant eyes do move ; 

If less splendor wait on thine. 

Vet they so benignly shine, 

1 would turn niy dazzled sight 
To behold their milder light : 

But as hard ’tis to destroy 
'I'hat higli flame as to enjoy ; 

Which how eas'ly I may do, 

Heav’n (as eas'ly scal’d) does know ! 

Amoret ! as sweet and good 
As the most delicious food, 
tVhich but tasted does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 

Sacharissa’s beauty’s wine, 
i Which to madness ilotli incline ; 
j Such a liquor as no brain 
1 That is mortal can sustain, 
i Scarce can 1 to Heav’n excuse 
I The devotion vhicli I use 
, Unto that adored dame ; 

I For ’tis not unlike the same 
j W'hich 1 liiillier ought to send ; 

I So that if it could take end, 

• 'Twould to Ileav'n itself be due, 

! 'I'o succeed her and not you ; 
tVlio already have of me 
All that’s not idolatry ; 
tVhich, though not so fierce a flame. 
Is longer like to he the same. 

'Fhen smile on me, and J wdll prove 
tVonder is sliorter liv'd than love. 


TO A I^ADY SINGI.V(f A SOXG OF II IS COMPOSING. 

CiiLORis! yourself you so excel, 

>\’hen you vouchsafe to breath my thought. 
That, like a spirit, with this spell 
Of iny own teaching, I am caught. 

That eagle’s fate and mine are one. 

Which, on the shaft that made him die, 
Espy'd a feather of his own, 

W here with he wont to soar so high. 

Had Echo, with so sweet a grace. 

Narcissus’ loud coBijflaints return’d. 

Not for reflection of his face, 

But of Lis voice, the boy had burn’d. 

TO ZKLINDA. 

Fairest piece of well- form’d earth ! 

Urge not thus your haughty birth : 

The pow’r which you have o’er us lies 
Not in your race, but in your eyes. 

“ None but a Prince I” — Alas ! tiiat voice 
Confines you to a narrow choice. 

{Should you no honey vow to taste. 

But what the master-bees have plac’d 
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In compass of their cells, how small 
A porticm to your share would fall ? 

Nor all appear, amcm^ those few, 

\rorthy the stock from whence they grew. 
The sap which at the root is bred 
In trees, through all the boughs is spread ; 
But \iitues which in parents shine 
Mfike not like progress through the line. 

*Tis not from whom, but where we live : 

I’he place does oft' those graces give. 

Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 

A flock perhaps, or herd had led. 

He that the world subdu’d^ had been 
But the best wrestler on the green. 

' ris art and knowledge which draw* forth 
The hidden seeds of native worth : 

'i’hey blow those sparks, and make them rise 
Into such flames as touch the skies* 

''I’o the old heroes hence was giv’n 
A pedigree which reach'd to heav'n : 

Of mortal seed they were not held. 

Which other mortals so excell’d. 

And beaut V, too, in such excess 
As your’s iSSelinda ! claims no less. 

Smile i)ut on me, and you shall scorn, 
Henceforth, to he of princes born. 

1 can describe the slmdy grove 

Where your lov’d mother slept with Jove, 

And yet excuse the faultless dame, 

Caught with her spouse’s shape and name. 
Thy matchless form will credit bring 
To all the wonders I shall sing. 

ON A GIRDLE, 

That which her slender waist confin'd. 

Shall now my joyful temples hind : 

No monarch hut would give his crowm, 

His arms might do what this has done. 

It was my heav'n's extremest sphere, 

The j»ale which held that lovely deer. 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love. 

Did all within thi> circle move ! 

A narrow compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair ; 
Give me but what this riband bound, 

Take all tbe reat the sun goes round. 


SO.NGr 

Go, lovely Rose ! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me. 
'i’hat now she knows, 

When 1 resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that's young, 

And shuns to have her graces spy’d, 
'J’hat hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 

Thou must have uncommeiided dy*d, 

* Alexander. 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retir'd : 

Bid her come forth. 

Suffer herself to be desir'd, 

And not blush so to be adiiiir’d. 

Then die ! that she 

Tlie common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee, 

How' small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair f 


I 

! O MMiselc'Ss man ! that murmurs still 
I Fur hap{)I!le^^, and docs nut know, 
i Even though he might enjoy his will, 

I W hat he would have to make him so. 

! Is it true happiness to be 
I By uiidisceriiing Fortune plac’d, 

: In liie most eminent degree, 
i Where few arrive, and none stand fast.^ 

! Titles and wealth are PWtune’s toils, 

I Wherewith the vain themselves ensnare: 
* I'he great are proud of borrow’d spoils, 

I’lie miser's plenty breeds hU care. 

The one supinely yawns at rest, 

'I'h' other eternally doth toil; 

Each of them equally a beast, 

A pamper'd horse, or lab’ring moil. 

The titiilados oft disgrac'd. 

By public hate or private frown. 

And he whose hand the creature rais’d, 
lias yet a foot to kick him down. 

The drudge who would all get, all save. 
Like a brute beast both feeds and lies ; 

Prone to the earth, he digs his grave. 

And in the very labour dies. 
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CONTENTATION. 

Directed to my dear Father, and most wortfsy 
friend y Mr, Isaac Walton, 

Hea\’n. wliat an age is thi‘< ! what race 
Of Ldantfe arc sprung up, that dare 
Thu^ fly in the Almight\ \ face, 

And with his pro\ideiice make war ! 

I can go no where hut I meet 

With malecontents and mutineers. 

As if in life was nothing sweet. 

And we must hlessiiigM'ea]) in tears. 
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Excess of ill got, ill-kept pelf, 

Does only death and danger breed ; 
Whilst one rich worldling starves himself 
With what would thousand others feed. 

By which we see that wealth and pow’r. 
Although they make men rich and great. 
The sweets of life do often sour. 

And gull ambition witli a cheat. 

Nor is he happier than these. 

Who in a moderate estate. 

Where he iiiiglit safely live at ease, 

Has lusts that are immoderate. 

Fur lie, by those desires misled. 

Quits his own vine’s securing shade, 

T’ expose his naked, emjity head, 

To all the storms man s peace invade. 

Nor is he happy who is trim, 

'I'rick’d up in favours of the fair, 
Mirrours, with every breath made dim, 
Birds, caught in every wanton snare 

M^mian, man’s greatest woe or Miss, 

Does oftei far, than .serve, en.sla\ e. 

And with the magic of a kiss, 

Destroys whom she was made to sa^e. 

Oh, fruitful grief, the world’s disease ’ 

And vainer man to make it so, 

Who gives his miseries increase 
By cultivating his own w'oe. 

Tnere are no ills but what we make, 
l.^y gAiiig shapes and names to things ; 
Which IS the dangerous mistake 
That causes all our sufferings. 

We call th t sickness, which is health. 

That persecution, which is grace ; 

That poverty, which is true w'ealth. 

And that dishonour, which is praise. 

Providence watches over all. 

And that with an impartial eye ; 

And if to misery we fall, 

'Tis through our own infirmity. 

*Tis want of foresight makes the bold 
Ambitious youth to danger climb ; 

And want of virtue, when the old 
At persecution do repine. 

Alas ! our time is here so diort. 

That in what state soe’er ’tis spent, 

Of ioy or woe, does not import. 

Provided it be innocent. 


But we mav make it pleasant too. 

If we will take our measures right, 

And not what Heav’n has done, undo 
By an unruly appetite. 

*Tis contentation that alone 

Can make us happy here below ; 

And when this little life is gone, 

Will lift us up to Heaven too. 

! A very little satisfies 

An honest and a grateful heart ; 

And who would more than will suffice. 

Does covet more than is his part. 

That man is happy in his share, 

Wh<i is warm clad, and cleanly fed, 
Whose necessaries bound his care, 

And lioriest labour makes his bed. 

Who, free from debt, and clear from crimes 
Honours those laws that others fear. 

Who ill of princes, in worst times. 

Will neither speak himself, nor hear. 

Who from the busy w'orld retires, 

’J'o he more useful to it still. 

And to no greater good aspires, 

But only the eschewing ill. 

Who, w ith his angle and his books, 

Can think the longest day well spent, 

And praises God w^hen hack he looks. 

And finds that all was innocent. 

This man is happier far than he 
H horn public iiusiness oft betrays. 
Through labyrinths of policy. 

To crooked and forbidden ways. 

1'he w^orld is full of beaten roads. 

But yet so slippery withal, 

That where one w alks secure, *tis odds 
A hundred and a hundred fall. 


Untrodden paths are then the best, 
^^'he^e tae frequented are unsure ; 

And becomes «>oonest to his rest, 
Whose journey has been most secure. 

It is content alone that makes 
Our pilgrimage a pleasure here ; 

And who buys sorrow' cheapest, takes 
An ill commodity too dear. 

But he has fortunes worst withstood, 

^ And happiness can never miss. 

Can covet naught, but where he stood. 
And thinks him happy where he is. 
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ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL. 

The occaeion ef it expinined*. 

The Esrl of Shaftesbury seemed l>ent upon the 'ruin of the 
Duke of York. It was mostly through his intlueni'e in both 
houses, that those infamous witnesses. Oaie<!, Tongue, Uedloe, 
dfc. were so strenuously encouraged, and tJie Popish plot, if not 
schemed by him, was at least by him cherished and supported. 
He had been heard to say with some exultation, J won’t pretend 
fo pronounce who etoiled the ifame, but 1 am sure 1 have hud the 
full hunting. , „ 

Ihe indiscreet zeal and imprudent conduct of the Roman 
Catholics, for sume time past, had given too much room for 
suspicion; they having often openly, and ui defiance of the 
estatihshed laws of th«; kingdom, r hewn a thorough contempt 
for the est-ibbshed religion of their country, propagated as. much 
as possible their own teuets, loudly triumphed in their progress 
and daily acquisition of proselytes among all ranks of people, 
wUibouithe least secrecy or caution. Hence 'w is the nation 
ripe forailarm: when gi\>n, it sprecd like wild-tirc; and the 
Duke of York, ss hei-d of the pi.rtv at which it was aimed. 
wasriBtiged to withdraw to Biu<>sels to avoid the impending 

* "fbe kins being some time after taken ill, protiuced his high- 
pes^a sudden leiurn, before his enemies, and th.-se in theoppo- 
ritiou to the court-measures, could preside for hi-, reception; so 
that their si heviits were thua foi awhilediSLO.icened. Lc.i'.t his 
presence might revive comniotton, he returned again to Biu^- 
mIs, and was then permitted (previously) to retire to ."cotlaud, 
havinff teceived thestrongtst assurances of his brothei’s aflettion 
and rwolution to secure him and his heirs the suet ession. He 
had before this the siuisiacnou ot seeing the turbulent Earl of 
Shafresbury removed from his seat and precedeiut* in the pnvy- 
counal, as well as «ll snare in th. miin«.irv ; and now prevailel 
to i^ve the Duke of Monmouth dismissed from all his pos s. 
and sen r into Holland. . . . u .1 

Shaftesburv’s views were to Irt Monmouth to the throne, 
whoi>e weaknesses he knew he could su ette«,tuaJiy manage, as 
to have the reins of govemrnent in that case in his o.vn hands. 
Monmouth was the eldest ot the king’s sons, by whom be was 
tenderly beloved. Hts mother was one Mrs. Lucy U alters, 
otherwise Barlow, a Pembrokeshire woman, who bore him at 
Rotterdam in lt)4i*, and between whom and his Majesty it was 
artfully reported there had pa:ised a cont act of marriage. 'I his 
rep.m was narrowly examined ini.o. and prosed Use, to the full 
satisfaction of the pii^-couucil, and of the people in general, 
though Shaftesbury <ii« all m his jiower to support ai:d esta- 
blisn a belief of its reality. Ihe youth wa-. t dweated at Pans 
under the queen-mother, and brought over 10 England in 16'Jd; 
s )On afici which .ime he was created Dukeot Orkney in .Scot- 
land, and Monmouth in England, or rather Wales. 

The partizans of Shaftesbury, and ojhtr malccontents, had 
long pointed out his Grace a«. a proper successor to the crown, in- 
sceld m the Duke or York, in case of the king’s demise; and he 
began to believe that he had a real right to be so. \t the insti- 
gation ofilll obi fnen.i Shatiesbuiy, he returned to England 
without hif father’s tonsent, wiio would not see him ; and, in- 
stead of -obeying the royal mandate to reiir-* again, he and 
Shaftesbury jointly niade a pompous parade through several 
counties in the west and norm of England, 8i.attering the seeds 
of discord and diiadection; so that ineir designs seemed 10 be 
levelled against the government, and a tempest was ;^aiheriiig 
at a distance, not usiliae that which swept the royal martyr 
from his throne and life. Many people, who would not other- 
wise have taken par- with tlie court, shudoerii.g alien they 
looked back apon Lh" sie.i'>s of anarchy and rniuusunn that 
had followerl that mtlancholy catastrophe, in order to prevent 
the return oi‘ a similar stovn, aitached tht-iuselvcs to the King 
and Ihe Duke of York ; and the Uittr returned to court, where 
he kept his ground. 

1 he kingdom was now in a high fermentation ; the murmur 
of each party broke out into altei ration, ami declamatory abuse. 
Every day produced new libels and disloyal pamjihler-,. 'lo 
answOT and expose them, their partizan* .md abettor^, several 
authors were retaineu by uiuhonry, but none cainc up to the 
purpose so well as Sir Roger rEstrange, in the OUervutur ; aqd 
the iioet laiireat, in the pi>em under mspeclion, the elegance add 
severity of which raised his character prodigiously, and shewed 
the proceedings of bhaftesbury and his followers in a mo-.t severe^ 
Uffhl. Ihese w-ntings, according to Lchard, in a gieat inea- 
aiire Btemraed the tide of a popular current, that might have 
tttherwise iia^rsed the nation in ruin. His Grace, the Jmke of 
Monmouth afterwards engaged in the Ryehou^ai-l'lo?, andate- 
wacd wae oifeiredlhrthe taking him, both by hi.s father and 

» Thif eAplination it here slightly abbreviatedt^GMnjXler. 
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Lewis XIY. whether in England or Fiance. He obtained hi« 
pardon both of the king and wke, by two very submissive, nay, 
alQei-t, letters; and being admitted to the royal presence, seemed 
extremely sorry for his past oflbnoes, confessed his having wn« 
gaged in a design for seising the king’s guards, and changing the 
gox'ernment, but denied having any knowledM Of a scheme ibr 
assassinating cither his father or uncle, which it seems was set 
loot by the iiifminr ministers of this conspiracy. 

Presuming, however, upon the king’s paternal affbetion, he 
soon recanted his confjessiou, and consorted with his old follow- 
ers; so that the king forbid him the court, and he retired to 
Holland, trom whence he returned in Idyr*, raised a rebellion 
agrinst his uncle, then on the throne, caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king, and being defeated and taken, pnsoner, was be- 
headed on Tower-hill in his thirty-sixth year.— Derric*. 


KRY TO aubalosi and Achitophei,. 

Abcthdin, the name given, through this poem, to a Lord Chan- 
cell.-ir in general. 

Absalom, Duke of .Monmouth. 

Achifophel, the Earl of ^haftesbury. 

.Xdnel, Earl of Miilgrave. 

Ago.;, sir Edmuntlbiiry Godfrey. 

Atiiiel, Mr. Seymour, speaker ut the House of Commons. 

Annabel, Djicliess of Monmouth. 

B.ila.im, Earl of Huntingdon. 

Bar/.illai, Duke of Ormond. 

Rathsheba, Duchess of Portsmouth. 

Caleb, Lord Grey. 

Cora?!, Dr. < >iiies. 

Dax id. Charles II. 

Fgxpt, France, 

Eiliinc Plot, the Popish Plot. 

Gath, the Land of Exile, more particulaily Brussels, where King 
i harlcs II. long resided. 

Hebron, Scotland. 

Hebie.v PnesN, the Church of England Clergy*- 
Hushai, Earl of Rochester. 

IshboMieth. Richard Cromwell . 

Isxaei, Englniid 

Issacliar, Thomas Thynne, Esq. 

Jebuslt^^, Papiits. 

JerusaSem, Loinlun. 

Jew,. English. 

Jonas. Sir Willuam Jones. 

Jordan, Dover. 

I Jo: 'i.i.n, Marquis of Halifax. 

Michal, (,>ueeu Catherine. 

Nadab, Lord Howard of Escriek. 

Pharaoh, King of France. 

Sagan of Jerusaleiii. Dr. Crainpton. Bishop of London. 
Sanhedrim, Parhanienl. 

Saul. Oliver Cromwell. 

Shimei, Sherift‘Beih> i. 

Solymean Rout, Loudon Rebels. 

'lyre, Holland. 

Zadoc, Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Zimri, Viliicrs, Duke of Butkingham. 


PART I. 

In pious times, ere priestcraft did begin. 

Before polygamy M as made a sin ; 

>\'heii man on mait^' multiply'd his kind. 

Ere one to one was cursedly conhn'd ; 

W hen nature prompted, and no law deny'd 
Promiscuous use of Concubine and bride ; 

Then Israel’s monarch after heaven’s own heart. 
His vigorous warmth did variously impart 
To wives and slaves ; and wide as his co.inmand. 
Scatter’d his Maker’s image through the land. 
Michael, of royal blood, tiie crown did wear ; 

A soil ungrateful to the tiller’s care : 

Not so tiie rest ; for several mothers bore 
To god-like David several sons before. 

But since like slaves his bed they did ascend, 

N o true succession could their seed atteiuL 
Of all the numerous progeny was^otie 
So beautiful, so brave, as Absalom* ; 

* So beautiful, so brave,"] The Dpkw of Mojntnonth was 
young, exquisitely beautiful, brave, generous, a0bi.tiiig po- 
pularity, Will tenderly bilovwl by his lutlier;' tiad ibeen edu- 
cated with one paif of ihe fHivrer of the, English yOUtb at 
Oxford, and served with auoitaer in the army; so that he 
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Whether inspir'd hy wme diviner lust, 

Bis father him with a greater gust : 

Or that his conscious destiny made way, 

Py manly beauty to imperial sway. 

Early in foreign fields he won renown. 

With kings and states ally’d to Israel’s crown : 
In peace the thoughts of war he could remove, 
And seem’d as he were only born for love. 
Whate'er he did, was done with so much fease. 
In him alone *twas natural to please ; 

His motions all acconipany’d with grace ; 

And paradise was open’d in his face. 

M’^ith secret joy indulgent David view’d 
His y^mthful image in his son renew’d : 

To all his wishes notliing he ch'riy’d ; 

And made the charming Annahel his bride. 
What faults he had, — for who from faults ia free ? 
His father could not, or he would not see. 

Some warm excesses which the law forbore, 
M^ere construed youth that purged by boiling 
o’er: 

And Amnon’s murder, by a specious name, 

M'^as call’d a just revenge for injur’d fame. 
Thus prais’d and lov’d, the noble youth remain’d, 
IVliile David, tindisturb’d, in Sion reign’d, 

Dat life can never he sincerely blest: 

Heaven punishes the had, and proves the best, 
'i'he Jews, a headstrong, moody, murmuring 
iMce, 

As ever try’d th* extent and stretch of grace ; 
God’s pamper’a people, whom deliauch’d with 
eaa*', 

No king could govern, nor no God cohld please ; 
Hods they hiid try’d of every sluipc and size. 
That godsmiths could produce (»r priests devise : 
1'hese Adam-wits*, too fortunately free, 

Bogan to dream they wanted liberty ; 

And when no rule, no precedent was found, 

Of men, by laws less circumscrib’d and bound ; 
They led their wild desires to wmods and caves. 
And thought that all but savages were slaves, 
’fhey who, wheivSa\il was dead, without a blow. 
Made foolish Ishboshpth the crown forego ; 
Who banisiVd David did from Hebron bring, 
And with a general shout proclaim’d him king: 
Those very Jews, who, at their very best. 


had all the advantages of private friendships joined to those 
which attend upon royal extraction. Ills tutor, one Hess, a 
Scotchman, either from love to his pupil, or to gain import- 
ance to himself, was the first person who inflamed his mind with 
high ambition, by making him believe, or persuading him to 
make otheis beliex'e, that the king had been privately married 
to hismothir. Ross went further, for he advised C'oiosens, 
bishop of Durtiam, to write a certificate of the marriage, and to 
deposit it in a strong box in his own house; making use ol this 
argument, that, if the Duke of York should be converted from 
popery, there would be no used of bringing the certificate to 
public view; aua^f he should not, that all arts were justifiable 
to exdude a from the throne: drcumstanccs which Coit- 

aena Imikiedlattly communtcated to the king, but wliich that 
prince diaregaeded* acquitting Monmouth, and imputing them 
only to the petulance of hia tuutf . Yet Ross, after C'otuens 
died , mread a f^rt abroad, thaOie had left such a certificate 
behind him.— Dr. VFarton* 

* TAese iMaia-calts, de.1 Poisons diacontoited in happy dr- 
cumamneae are not unluckily mlled Adam-fvitg, from a remem- 
brance of AdatuTa weakness in Paradise, who. aiming at being 
happierjhan^ b^pieit» by persuasion of Eve. eat of the for- 
th»^^foiC|dted the divine favour, and was 
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Their humour 'more than loyalty ei^rest, ^ 

Now wonder'd why so long they bad obey'd 
An idol monarch which their bands bad made ; 
Thought they might ruin him they could create^ 
Or melt him to that%olden calf, a state. 

But these were random bolts : no form'd design. 
Nor interest made the factious crowd to join: 
The sober part of Israel, free from stain. 

Well knew the value of a peaceful reign ; 

And, looking backward with a wise afiright. 

Saw seamp of w ounds dishonest to the sight ; 

In contemplation of whose ugly sears. 

They curst the memory of civil wars. 

The moderate sort of men thus qualify'd. 

Inclin’d the babince to the better side ; 

And David’s mildness manag’d it so weU^ 

The bad found no occasion to rebel. 

But w hen to sin our bias'd nature leans, 

The careful devil is still at hand with means ; 
And providently pimps for ill desires: 

The g<)od old cause reviv’d a plot requires. 
Plots, true or false, are necessary things, 

To raise up commonwealths^ and ruin kings. 

’Fh’ inhabitants of old Jerusalem 
Were Jebusites; the tow'n so call’d from them ; 

And theirs the native right 

But when the chosen people grew more strong. 
The rightful cause at length became the wTong ; 
And every loss the men of Jehus bore, 

They still were thought God’s enemies the more. 
Thus w'orn or w eaken'd, well or ill content. 
Submit they must to David’s government : 
Impoverish’d and depriv’d of all command, 
I’heir taxes doubled as they lost their land ; 

And what was liarder yet to flesh and blood. 
Their gods disgrac’d, and burnt like common 
wood. 

This set the heathen priesthood in sr flame ; 

For priests of all religions are thessame. 

Of wliatsoe’er descent their godhead be. 

Stock, stone, or otlier homely pedigree. 

In his defence his servants are as hold. 

As if he had been horn of beaten gold. 

The Jewish rabbins, though their enemies. 

In this conclude them honest men and wise: 

For ’twas their duty, all the learned think, 

T’ espouse his cause by whom they eat and drink* 
From hence began that plot, the nation’s curse, 
Bad in itself, hut represented w'orse ; 

Rais’d in extremes, and in extremes decry 'd ; 
^Yith oaths affirm’d, w ith dying vows deny’d ; 
Not w^eigli’d nor winnow’d by the multitude ; 
Blit sw^allow’d in the mass, unchew’d and crude. 
Some tiTith there was, hut dash'd and brew’d 
with lies, 

1\) please the fools, and puzzle all the wise. 
Succeeding times did equal folly cal}, 

Believing nothing, or believing all. 
rh* Egyptian rites the Jebusites embrac’d ; 
Where gods are recommended by , their taste. 
Such savoury deities must needs be godd. 

As serv'd at once for worship and for food, ' 

By force they could not introduce these gods ; 
For tea ^ one in former days was odds. 
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So fraud was us’d, the aacrificer’s trade : 

Fools are more hard to conquer than mrsuade. 
Their busy teachers mingled with the Jews, 
And rak’d for converts ev'n the court and stewg : 
Whi^ Hebrew priests the" more unkindly took. 
Because the fleece accompanies the flock. 

Some thought they God’s anointed meant to 
slay 

By guns, invented since full many a day : 

Our author swears it not ; but who can know 
How far the devil and Jebusites may go? 

This plot, which fail’d for want of common sense. 
Had yet a deep and dangerous consequence : 
For as, when raging fevers boil the blood. 

The standing lake soon floats into a flood. 

And every hostile humour, which before 
Slept quiet in its channels, bubbles o’er ; 

So several factions from this first ferment. 
Work up to foam and threat the government. 
Some by their friends, more by themselves 
thought wise, 

Oppos'd the power to which they could not rise. 
Some had in courts been great, and thrown from 
thence. 

Like fiends were harden’d in impenitence. 
Some, by their monarch’s fatal mercy, grown 
From pardon’d rebels kinsmen to the throne. 
Were rais’d in power and public office high ; 
Strong bands, if bands ungrateful men coTild tie. 

Of these the false Achitophel w'as first ; 

A name to all succeeding ages curst : 

For close designs, and crooked councils fit ; 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 

Restless, unfix'd in principles and place ; 

In power unpleas’d, impatient of disgrace ; 

A ifcry soul, which working out its way, "I 
Fretted the pigmy-body to decay, > 

And o’er-inform’d the tenement of clay. j 
A daring pilot in extremity ; 

Pleas’d with the dangers wlicn the waves went 
high 

He sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit. 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 
Great wits are sure to madness near ally’d. 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 
Else why should he, with wealth and honour 
blest. 

Refuse his agh the needful hours of rest? 
Punish a body which he could not please ; 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won. 

To that unfeather’d two-Wg’d thing, a sc3n ; 
Got, while his soul did hufldled notions try ; 
And born a shapeless lump, like anarchy. * 

In friendship fsuse, implacable in hate; 

Resolv’d to ruin, or to rule the state. 


To compass this the triple bond he hroke^ ; 
The pillars of the public safety shook ; 
And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke : 


} 


* ■ — Me Mple bond he In the year 1607, ft triple 

anianee wsftnntered into between Enniand, Sweaen, and Uolland, 
which was dissolved Iw the second uutch war, to which, and a 
daadr aoaaeeOon with “ 


doB^ CkHmecdoo with France, Lord Shaftesbury contributed 


Then seiz’d with fear, yet still kfieeUng ikraei, 
Usurp’d a patriot’s nll-utoning name. 

So easy still it proves in factious rimesj 
With public zeal to cancel private ertmes, 

How' safe is treason, and how sacred ill. 

Where none can sin against tlie people's will ? 
M’^here crowds can wink, and no ofience bO 
known. 

Since in another's guilt they find their own ? 

Y et fame deserv’d no enemy can grudge ; 

The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 
In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abethdin 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean, 
Unbrib’d, unsought, the wretched to redress ; 
Swift of disjtatch, and easy of access. 

Oh ! had he been content to serve the crown, 
IVith virtues only proper to the gown ; 

Or had the rankness of the soil been freed 
From cockle, that oppress’d the noble seed ; 
David for him his tuneful harp had strung. 

And Heaven iiad wanted one immortal song. 
But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand. 
And Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s land. 
Achitophel, grown w'eary to possess 
A lawful fame, and lazy happiness, 

Disdain’d the golden fruit to gather free, 

And lent the crow'd his arm to shake the tree. 
Now% manifest of crimes contriv'd long since. 
He stood at bold defiance with his prince ; 

Held up the buckler of the people’s cause 
Against the crown, and sciilk’d behind the laws. 
The wish’d occasion of the plot he takes ; 

Some circumstances finds, hut more he makes. 
By buzzing emissaries fills the ears 
Of listening crowds with jealousies and fears 
Of arbitrary counsels brought to light, 

.And proves the king himself a Jebusite. 

Weak arguments ! which yet he knew full well. 
Were strong with people easy to rebel. 

For, govern’d by the moon, the giddy Jews 
Tread the same track w hen she the prime renews; 
And once in twenty years their scribes record. 
By natural instinct they change their lord. 
Achitophel still wants a chief, and none 
Was found so fit as w^arlike Absalom. 

Not that he wish'd liis matness to create. 

For politicians neither love nor hate ; 

But, for lie knew his title not allow’d. 

Would keep him still depending on the crowd : 
That kingly power, thus ebbing out, might be 
Drawn to the dregs of a democracy. 

Him he attempts with studied arts to please. 
And sheds his venom in such words as these. 

Aus]>icioiis prince, at whose nativity 
Some royal planet rul’d the southern Ay ; i 
'Fhy longing country’s darling and desire ; 
Their cloudy pillar and their guatdhm fire : 
Their second Moses, whose extended wund 
Divides the seas, and shews tiie pvonde'd hmd : 
M^hose dawning day, in eve^ distant age. 

Has exercis'd the sacred pvsi|mei*aia^ : 

The people’s prayer, the glaa^^ltviaer'e ^me. 
The young men's virion; and ihe' old mea'e 
dream ! . ' 
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Saviour, thee the natiou’e vows confess. 
And, never satisfy 'd with seeing, bless: 

Swift unbespoken pomps thy steps proclaim. 
And stammering nabes are taught to lisp thy 
name. 

How long wilt thou the general joy detain. 
Starve and « defraud the people of thy reign ! 
Content ingloriously to pass thy days, 

Like one of virtue's fools that feed on praise ; 
'Till thy fresh glories, which now shine so bright. 
Grow stale, tarnish with our daily sight ! 
Believe me, royal youth, thy fruit must he 
Or gather’d ripe, or rot upon the tree. 

Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late. 

Some lucky revolution of their fate: 

Whose motions if we watch and guide with skill. 
For human good depends on human will,) 

)ur fortune rolls as from a smooth descent. 
And from the first impression takes the bent : 
But if unseiz'd, she glides away like wind. 

And leaves repenting folly far behind. 

Now, now she meets you with a glorious prize. 
And spreads her locks before her as she files. 
Had thus old David, from whose loins 3'ou 
spring. 

Not darM when fortune call’d him to he king. 
At Gath an exile he might still remain, 

A'ljd Heaven's anointing oil had been in vain. 
Let his successful youth your hopes engage ; 
Hut shun die example of declining age : 

Behold him setting in his western skies, 

I'he shadows lengthening as the vapours rise. 
He is not now, as wdien on Jordan's s ind 1 
The joyful people throng'd to see him land, ^ 
Cover ng the beach, and blackening all the J 
strand ; 

But, like the prince of angels, from his height 
Comes tumbling down ward with diminish'd light : 
Betray'd by one poor plot to public scorn : 
fOur only blessing since his curst return :) 
Those heaps of people which one sheaf did bind. 
Blown off and scatter’d by a puff of wind. 

What strength can he to your designs oppose. 
Naked of friends, and round beset with foes ? 

If Pharaoh's doubtful succour he should use, 

A forei^ aid would more incense the Jews : 
Proud Egypt would dissembled friendsliip bring; 
Foment the war, but not support the king : 

Nor would the royal party e'er unite 
AVith Pharaoh's arms to assist the Jebusite ; 

Or if they should, their interest soon would 
break. 

And with such odious aid make David weak. 
All sorts of men by my successful arts, 
Abhorring kings, estrange their alter'd hearts 
From David's rule : and 'tis their general cry. 
Religion, commonwealth, and liberty. 

If you, as ehampion of the public good. 

Add to their arms a diief of royal blood. 

What may not Israel hope, and what applause 
Might such a general gain by such a cause ? 

Net barren praise alone, that gaudy flower 
Fair only to the ai^ht, but solm powei* : 

And nobler is a liimted commaif^ 
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Given by the love of all your native land. 

Than a successive title, long and dark. 

Drawn from the mouldy rolls of Neah's ark." 

What cannot praise effect in mindSf 

When flattery sooths, and when ambition blinds ? 
Desire of power, on earth a vicious weeds 
Yet sprung from high is of celestial seed: 

In God 'tis glory ; and when men aspire, 

''Pis but a spark too much of heavenly Are. 

The ambitious youth too covetous of fame. 

Too full of angel's metal in his frame. 

Unwarily was led from virtue's ways. 

Made drunk with honour, and debauch’d with 
praise. 

Half loth, and half consenting to the ill. 

For royal blood within him struggled still. 

He thus reply'd. — “ And what pretence have 1 
To take up arms for public liberty ? 

My father governs with unquestion'd right; 
The faith's defender, and mankind’s delight ; 
Good, gracious, just, observant of the laws; 

And Heaven by wonders has espous’d his cause. 
Whom has he wrong'd in all his peaceful reign ? 
AAlio sues for justice to his throne in vain? 
What millions has he pardon'd of his foes, 
M^hom just revenge did to his wrath expose? 
Mild, easy, humble, studious of our good ; 
Inclin’d to mercy, and averse from blood. 

If mildness ill with stubborn Israel suit. 

His crime is God’s beloved attribute. 

AVhat could he gain his people to betray. 

Or change his right for arbitrary sway? 

Let haughty Pharaoh curse with such a reign 
His fruitful Nile, and yoke a servile train. 

If David’s rule Jerusalem displease, 

The dog-star heats their brains to this disease. 
AVliy then should 1, encouraging the bad. 

Turn rebel and run popularly mad ? 

AYere he a tyrant, who, by lawless might 
Oppress’d the Jews, and rais’d the Jebusite, 
AVell might I mourn ; but nature’s holy bands 
AVould curb my spirits and restrain my hands: 
The people might assert their liberty ; 

But what was right in them were cringe in me. 
Ills favour leaves me nothing to require. 
Prevents my wishes, and out-runs desire ; 

AA^hat more can I expect while David lives? 

All but his kiziglv diadem he gives : 

And that " but there he paus’d; then, 

sighing, said — 

Is justly destin’d for a worthier head. 

For when my father from his toils shall rest. 
And late augment the number of the blest. 

His lawful issue shall the throne ascend. 

Or the collateral line, where that shall end. 

His brother, though oppress’d with vulgar spite. 
Yet dauntless, and secure of native right. 

Of every royal virtue stands possest ; 

Still dear to all the bravest and the best. 

His courage foes, his friends his truth proclaim; 
His loyalty the king, the world his fame. 

His mercy e'en the offendin|^ crowd will flfld ; 
For sure he comes of a forgivi^ kind. 

AYhy should 1 then repine at Xieaven's decree, 
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Which yives me no pretence to royalty ? 

Yet oh that fate propitiously inclin'd. 

Had rais’d my birth, or had debas’d my mind ; 
To my Jarg^e soul not all her treasure lent. 

And then betray’d it to a mean descent ! 

I find, I find mV mounting spirits bold. 

And David’s part disdains my mother’s mould. 
Why am 1 scanted by a niggard birth ? 

My soul disclaims the kindred of her earth ; 
And, made for empire, whispers me within. 
Desire of greatness is a god.like sin.” 

Him staggering so, when hell’s dire agent 
found, 

AVhile fainting virtue scarce maintain’d her 
ground. 

He pours fresh forces in, and thus replies : 

'Fhe eternal God, supremely good and wise. 
Imparts not these prodigious gifts in vain : 
AVhat wonders are reserv’d to bless your reign ! 
Against your will your arguments have shown, 
Such virtue’s only given to guide a throne. 

Not that your father’s mildness I contemn ; 

But manly force becomes the diadem. 

’Tis true he grants the people all they crave ; 
And more, perhaps, than subjects ought to have : 
For lavish grants suppose a monarch tame, 

And more his goodness than his M-it proclaim. 
But when should people strive their bunds to 
break. 

If not when kings are negligent or weak ? 

Let him give on, till he can give no more. 

The thrifty Sanhedrim shall keep him jwior; 
And every shekel, which he can receive. 

Shall cost a limb of his prerogative. 

To ply him with new plots shall be my care ; 

Or plunge him deep in some expensive war ; 
AYhich when his treasure can no more supply. 
He must, with the remains of kingship, buy’ 
His faithful friends, our jealousies and fears 
Call Jebusites, and Pharaoli’s pensioners ; 
'Whom when our fury from his aid has torn. 

He shall be naked left to public scorn. 

The next successor, whom I fear and hate. 

My arts have made obnoxious to the state ; 
Turn’d alt his virtues to his overthrow. 

And gain’d our elders to pronounce a foe. 

His right, for sums of necessary gold, 

Shall first be nawn’d, and afterwards be sold ; 
’Till time shall ever-wanting David draw, 

To pass your doubtful title into law ; 

If not, the people have a right supreme 
To make their kings; forkings are made for 
them. 

All empire is no more than power in trust. 
Which, when resum’d, can be no longer just. 
Succession, for the general good design’d. 

In its own wrong a nation cannot bind : 

If altering that the people can relieve. 

Better one suffer than a nation grieve. 

The Jews well know their power: ere Saul they 
" chose, 

Ood was their king, and God they durst depose. 
Ifrge now your piety, your filial name, 

A rather B right, and iear of future fame ; 


'Fhe public good, that universal call. 

To which e'en Heaven submitted, answers all. 
Nor let his love enchant your generous^ mind ; 
’Tis nature’s trick to propagate her Ictnd. 

Our fond begetters, who would never die, 
Love but themselves in their posterity. 

Or let bis kindness by the effects be try’d. 

Or let him lay his vain pretence aside. 

(rod said, he lov’d your father ; could he bring 
A better proof, than to anoint him king? 

It surely skew’d he lov’d the shepherd well, 
Who gave so fair a fiock as Israel, 
ll'oiild David have you thought his darling son ? 
IVliat means he then to alienate the crown ? 
Tiie name of godly he may blush to bear : 

1st after God’s own heart to cheat his heir? 
lie to his brother gives supreme command. 

To you a legacy of barren land ; 

Perhaps the old harp, on which he thrums his 
lay^J, 

Or some dull Ilebre^v ballad in your praise. 
Then the next heir, a prince severe and wise. 
Already looks on you with jealous eyes ; 

Sees through the thin disguises of your arts, 
And marks your progress in the people’s hearts ; 
'ITiough now liis mighty soul its grief contains : 
lie meditates revenge who least complains; 
And like a lion, slumbering in the way, 

Or sleep dissembling, while he waits his prey, 
His fearless foes within his distanco draws, 
('oii‘^trains his roaring, and contracts his paws; 
'Till at the last bis time for fury found, 
lie shoots w'ith sudden veiigeanco from the 
ground ; 

The }»rostrate vulgar passes o’er and spares, 

But with a lordly rage his hunters tears. 

Your case no tame expedients will afford : 
Resolve on dcMth, or conquest by the sword, 
IVhich for no less a stake than life you draw ; 
And self-defence is nature's eldest law. 

Leave the w’arm people no considering time : 
For then rebellion may he thought a crime. 
Avail yourself of what occasion gives. 

But try your title while your father lives : 

And that your arms may have a fair pretence. 
Proclaim you take them in the king’s defence ; 
Whose sacred life each minute wuiild expose 
'Fo plots, from seeming friends, and secret foes. 
And who can sound the depth of David’s soul? 
Perhaps his fear his kindness may control. 

He fears his brother, though he loves his son. 
For plighted vows too late to he undone. 

If so, by force he wishes to be gain’d : 

Like women’s lechery to seem constrain’d. 
Doubt not : hut, when he most affects the frown. 
Commit a pleasing rape upon the crown. 

Secure his person to secure your cause: 

They who possess the prince possess the laws.” 

He said, and this advice above the rest^ 

With Absalom’s mild nature suited best ; 
Unblam'd for life, ambition set aside. 

Not stain’d with cruelty, nor puft with pride<i 

How happy had he been, if destiny 

Had higher plao^ his birth, or not so high I 
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His kingly virtues might have claim’d a tlirone> 
And blest all other countries but his own. 

But charming greatne^ since so few refuse^ 

'Tis juster to lament him than accuse. 

Strong were his hopes a rival tp remove^ 

With blandishments to gain the public love: 

To head the faction while their zeal was hot^ 
And popularly prosecute the plot. 

To further this> Achitopliel unites 
The malcontents of all the Israelites : 

Whose differing parties he could wisely join^ 

For several ends, to serve the same design. 

The best, and of the princes some were such, 
Who thought the power of monarchy too much ; 
Mistaken men, and patriots in their hearts ; 

Not vvicked, but seduc’d by impious arts. 

By tliese the springs of property were bent. 

And wound so high, they crack’d the govern- 
ment. 

The next for interest sought to embroil the state, 
’i’o sell their duty at a dearer rate ; 

And make their Jewish markets of the throne ; 
Pretending public good to serve their own. 
Others thought kings an useless heavy knid, 

M^ho cost too much, and did too little good. 

1 hfrse were for laying honest David by. 

On principles of pure good husbandry. 
A*/iththemjoin’d all theharangiiersof thethrorig, 
I'hat thought to get preferment by the tongue. 
IVho follow iiextA double danger bring. 

Not only hating David, hut the king ; 

’I'lie Solymsean rout ; well vers’d of old. 

In godlv’ idction, and in treason bold * I 

(’owring and quaking at a conqueror’s sword. 
But lofty to a lawful prince restor’d ; 

Saw with disdain an Ethnic plot begun. 

And scorn’d by Jebusites to be outdone. 

Hot Levites headed these ; who pull’d before 
From the ark, which in the Judges’ days they 
bore, 

Resum’d their cant, and with a zealous cry. 
Pursued their old belo\ \\ ’rheocracy ; 

' V'here Sanhedrim and priest enslav’d the nation. 
And justify 'd their spoils by inspiration : 

For who so fit to yeign as Aaron’s race. 

If once dominion they could found in grace ! 
These led the pack ; though not of surest scent. 
Yet deepegt-mouth’d against the government. 

A numerous host of dreanang saints succeed. 

Of the true old enthusiastic breed : 

'Gainst form and order they their powder employ. 
Nothing to build, and all things to destroy. 

But far more numerous was the herd of such. 
Who think too little, and who talk too much. 
These out of mere instinct, they knew not 
why. 

Ador’d their fathers' God and property ; 

And by the same blind benefit of fate. 

The devil and the Jebusite did hate : 

Born to be sav’d, e’en in their own despite. 
Because they could not help believing right. 
8iMi^>^irere the tools : but a whole Hydra more 
RemidiiB of sprouting heads too long to score. 
Some uf their chiefs wm prinoes of the land 




In the first rank of these did Zimri* stand ; 

A man so various, that he seem^ to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the Wrong ,* 

Was every thing by starts, and nothing long; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon. 

Was chymist, fidler, statesman, and hdffoon : 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming', drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that dy a in think- 
ing. 

Blest madman, who could every hour employ. 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy ! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes ; 
And both, to shew his judgment, in extremes : 
So over violent, or over civil. 

That every man with him was God or Devil. 

In squandering wealth w'as his peculiar art: 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggar’d by fools, whom still he found too late ; 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laugh’d himself from court ; then sought 
relief 

By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief: 
For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom, and wise Achitophel : 

Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft. 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 

7'itles and namesf 'twere tedious to rehearse 
Of lords, below the dignity of verse. 


« . I. . — 1 .. ,» Ztmri 

A ma» 80 various, that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but all mnnJcinn's epitome ;] 

Was drawn for George Viliiers. who succeeded to the title of 
Duke of Buckingham, on the death of his father, who was 
murdered by Felton. “He had somcw'it, great vivacity, was 
the minister of riot, the slave of intemperance, a pretended 
atheist, without honour, principle, economy, or discretion." He 
had a fine person, and the women deemed him handsome; he 
waji capricious and sarcastic ; sung well; told a story very face- 
tivuisly ; mimicked the failings of others admirably ; and pos- 
se-»sed strong powers for ridicule; versified with ease: but 
knew all his accomplishments, and soiled them hy his intolera- 
ble v.'inity. He had sh.iied in the king’s exile, and coming into 
possession of more than 2«sn()(it. per annum, at the restoration, 
was a great favorite. In 1660 it was discovered, that he had en- 
deavoured to sti r u]i such of the people that were ill-disposed to 
the government, because he had been refused the trust of pre- 
sident of the North. In the following year he made his peace at 
court, andliecamea member of the Cabal, which was made up 
of five ministers, in whom alone the king for some time confided, 
and who led him into measures that were productive of all the 
uneasiness he afterwards sustained . In 167a he became a favorer 
of the nonconformists : and in the afTairs of the Popish plot, 
and bill of exclusion, stuck close to Shaftesbury, and, with all 
his strength and influence, opposed the court. Having at length 
squandered away almost all his immense fortune, with the ac- 
quisition of en infamous character, he departed this life in 1687, 
lamented by nobody, according to Wood, at his house in York- 
shire. 

His grace was the author of several pieces of entertainment, 
but parttrularly the Rehearsal; the Bayes of which he intended 
forDryden, who has fully avenged himself in the character of 
Zimri, with this advantage, that the picture is an exact resem- 
blance ^Derrtffr . 

t Titles and nanws] Fourscore years ago it might have been 
interesting and entertaining to have known the particular his- 
tories of ttie persons here enumerated. Who Inquires any thing 
relating to Balaam, who was the Rarl of Huntingdon : Co Nadabt 
Lord Howard of Escrick; to bull-faced Janas, meaning Sir 
William Jones, a great lawyer of his time, and mentioned by 
Burnet as having refused the great seal ; to Shimai, who was 
Slingsby Bethel, Esq. famous for his avarice, of whom our poet 
says coarsely, 

*« Cool was his Utchen, though his brains were hot .** 

The only persou of whom we wish to know more was Oate&, who 
was Ford, Lord Grey, whose tneraoirs axe very curious.— Dr. J. 
Wartan, 
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Wita, warriora, comnumirealth'aiAiai, were the 
best: 

Kind husbands^ and mere nobler all the rest. 
And therefore, in the name of dulness, be^ 

I'he welUhung Balaam^ and cold Caleb* free : 
And canting^ Nadabt let oblivion damn^ 

Who made new porridge for the paschal lamb. 
Let friendsUp's holy Imnd some names assure ; 
Some their own worthy and some let scorn 
secure. 

Nor shall the rascal rabble here have place^ 
M'hom kings no titles gave, and God no grace : 
Not Wl-fac'd Jonas, who could statutes drawj: 
'i'o mean rebellion, and make treason law. 

But he, though bad, is follow'd by a worse. 

The wretch who Heaven's anointed dar'd to 
curse : 

Shimei, whose youth did early promise bring 
Of zeal to God, and hatred to his king ; 

Did wisely from expensive sins refrain. 

And never broke the sabbath, but for gain ; 
Nor ever was he known an oath to vent. 

Or curse, unless against the government. 

Thus heaping wealth, by the most ready way 
Among the Jews, which was to cheat and pray ; 
The city, to reward his pious hate 
Against his master, chose him magistrate. 

His hand a vase of justice did uphold ; 

His neck was loaded with a chain of gold. 
During his office treason was no crime ; 

The sons of Belial had a glorious time : 

For Shimei, though not prodigal of pelf, 

Yet lov'd his wicked neighbour as himself. 
When two or three w’ere gather'd to declaim | 
Against the monarch of Jerusalem, !- 

Shimei was always in the midst of them : j 

And if they curs'd the king when lie was by, 
Would rather curse than break good company. 
If any durst his factious friends accuse. 

He pack'd a jury of dissenting Jews ; 

Whose fellow-feeling in the godly cause 
Would free the suffering saint from human laws. 
For laws are oidy made to punish those 
'lllio serve the king, and to protect his foes. 

If any leisure time he had from power, 

(Because 'tis sin to misemploy an hour,) 

His business was, by writing to persuade. 


• — eo/d Calebl Lord Grey, who was childless. MS. 

Noteijy Mi. Luttrell.^Afo/one. 

t Nantab » Lord Howard of Escrick. who took the sacrament 
in IwiVs wool. MS. Note by Mr. Luttrell.— AfaZone. 

Fordj Lord Grey of Werk, wrs strongly attached to the 
Duke of Momnouth, a aealous proinpter of Lord Shaftebliury’s 
measufes. and a consunt opiioneni of the court. He was a 
smooth talker, possessed of a larc^e estate, both which accom> 
pUshments gave him influence amocg the people. Being con- 
cerned in the Ryehoose-plot, he was arrested, and exainiued 
before the privy-council, who ordered him to the Tower; but 
when tlw messier, who had the care of him, brought him 
Aithar* the galas were shut, it being late, and they could not 
get hi : so that they spent tha whole night together, and drank 
pretty freely. In the morning they came to the Tower again 
wajr earif, the doors not being as yet opened ; and his keeper, 
wilO WM vary drunk, fslling asleep, be turned down towards 
— “W, got off to Holland. Here he Joined 
h, whom he contributed to spirit up 
jssps mg^j mgn, that brought Uiat unhappy 

^ ^ ^ soAo ansM siatutu drattfj Si? William Jonas. 

Ha tow to fiBbew Cwpiia Act. MS* buttrelL— Jiitoe. 



That kings were uaeSeea, and a dog to trado : 
And, that his noble style he mig^t refine^ ^ 

No Recbabite more ohnnn'd the fumes of vlne.^ 
Chaste were his cellar^ and his dirieval board 
The grossness of a city feast abhorr'd : 

His cooks with long disuse their trade forgot; 
Cool was his kitchen, though his brains were 
hot. 

Such frugal virtue malice may accuse ; 

But sure 'twas necessary to the Jews : 

For towns, once burnt, such magistrates require 
As dare not tempt God’s providence by fire. 
With spiritual food he fed his servants well, 
But free from flesh that made the Jews rebel: 
And Moses* laws he held in more account, 

For forty days of fasting in the mount. 

To speak tlie rest, who better are forgot. 

Would tire a welUbreath'd witness of the plot. 
Yet Corah*, thou shalt from oblivion pass; 
Erect thyself, thou monumental brass. 

High as the serpent of thy metal made. 

While nations stand secure beneath thy shade. 
What, though liis birth were base, yet comets 
rise 

From earthly vapours, ere they shine in skies. 
Prodigious actions may as well be dono 
By weaver's issue, as by prince's son, 

I'his arch-attestor for the public good 
By that one deed ennobles all his blood. 

\rho ever ask’d the witnesses' high race, 

M’’hose oath with martyrdom did Stephen grace ? 
Ours w as a Levite, and as times w'ent then. 

His tribe w^ere God Almighty's gentlemen. 

Sunk were his eyes, his voice was harsh and 
loud. 

Sure signs he neither choleric was, nor proud : 
His long chin prov'd his w it ; his saint-like grace 
A church vermilion, and a Moses* face, 
llis memory, miraculously great. 

Could plots, exceeding man's belief, repeat : 
\Vhich therefore cannot be accounted lies. 

For human wit could never such devise. 

Some future truths are mingled in his book ; 

But where the witness fail'd, the prophet spoke : 
Some things like visionary flights appear ; 

I'he spirit caught him up the Lord knows where; 
And gave him his rabbinical denee, 

Unknown to foreign universityT. 


• Yef Coraht] Th» was Titus Oates, the informer of Che e3C»* 
crable Popish plot, which was si> loaded with absurditiei end 
inconsistencies, that to have believed it, is a letting dlagcaoe to 
the people of this country. He was himself the most infiamoue 
of men ; and amon;; other crimes, hail been indicted for paijtt* 
ry ; and been expelled from a ihaplainahipin the fleet on com- 
idaiW * ' '• * 


plaint of some unnatural practices. So ample an account haa 
been given of the intended murders, rnassaems. and cruelties** 
by Burnet, Echard, North, and Hume, that they needaot. and 
cannot, be detailed in this place, and are indeed JWiffitoitlj 
known. Oates for his discovery was by the ParUamcot recom- 
mended to the king, was lodgedfin WhitchaU, and protected ky 
guards, and had a pension of ISlKil. a year. But in (heauccecA-. 
ing reign, istts, this abendoned villain was cxmvlclM of the 
most atrocious perjury, on the Aiflesc and clearest »«videace, 
was lined a thousand marks on each of two iadletments* mad 
sentenced to be whl]^ed on two dltoent days Uem Aldtoe to 
Newgate, to be imprisoaed £or life, and ta be pUlotied flee 
times every year. All thli he surviv^ and Ui tha Hmeoaitoff 
rrign obtained a Mato «r Mil, n yetf**-Dr. J. 
t Vniutown ie jfrsto pt er e ndail ta haeatato 


a degree at Salamanca. US* NolAli 
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His judgment yet his memory did excel ; 
Which piec'd his wonderous evidence so well^ 
And suited to the tenwer of the times^ 

Then gronning under Jebusitic crimes. 

Let Israel's foes suspect his heavenly call^ 

And rashly judge his writ apocryphal ; 

Our laws ror such afiEronts have forfeits made : 
He takes his life who takes away his trade. 
Were 1 myself in witness Corah's place^ 

'J'he wretch who did me such a dire disgrace, 
Should whet my memory, though once forgot. 
To make him an appendix of my plot. 

His zeal to Heaven made him his prince despise. 
And load his ^rson with indignities. 

But zeal peculiar privilege affords. 

Indulging latitude to deeds and d'ords : 

And Corah might for Agag’s murder call''. 

In terms as course as Samuel us'd to Saul. 
What others in his evidence did join, 

The best that could be had for love or coin, 

111 Corah's own predicament wiJl fall: 

For witness is a common name to all. 

Surrounded thus with friends of every sort. 
Deluded Absalom forsakes the court : 

Impatient of high hopes, urg’d with renown, 
And fired with near possession of a crown. 

’’I'he admiring crowd are dazzled with surprize. 
And on his goodly person feed their eyes. 

His joy conceal'd, he sets himself to show ; 

On each side bowing popularly low : 

His looks, bis gestures, and his words ho frames. 
And with familiar ease repeats their names, 
'fhus form'd by nature, furnish’d out with arts. 
He glides unfdt into their secret hearts. 

Then, with a kind compassionating look. 

And sighs, bespeaking pity ere he spoke. 

Few words he said ; but easy those and fit. 

More slow than Hybla-drops, and far more 
sweet. 

1 mourn, my countrymen, your lost estate ; 
Though far unable to prevent your fate ; 

Behold a banish'd man fqr your dear cause 
Bxpos’d a prey to arbitrary laws ! 

Yet oh ! that I alone could jfe undone. 

Cut off from empire, and no more a son ! 

Now all your liberties a spoil are made ; 

Egypt and Tyrus intercept your trade. 

And Jebusites your sacred rites invade. 

My father, -whom with reverence yet I namej 
Charm'd into ease, is careless of his fame ; 
And, brib'd with petty sums of foreign gold, 

Is g^wu in Bathsheba's embraces old ; 

• Jml Corah alight for Agag*o murder eaff,l AgBe$ Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey, a Justice of pence, before whom ^tes had made 
his mstil^posltion. and who was. soon after, found murdered 
in a ditch naar Primioie-hill* on the road to Hampstead, his 
sword beang run ouite through hit body, without any effh- 
Sion of bhxM. This was dona, aa it was supposed, with a Tiew 
to mAe people think he had murdered himself; whereas, In 
lisct, Ms UMtn was oeessioDsdby strsngling, a broad livid mark 
bataig pldfi round his neck, which sms brokeu, and his breast 
bralaea in several places, asif he had Mpn kneelad or tr amM cd 
upon. His gloves and cane lay near Mm, Ms shoes warn dean 
andlds money untouched. It it vs^ surprising, thatldsmuTw 
desert wsiu nemr ditooveied« though Mdlee, eu iaaBsoue' wretch- 
ed Incendiary, ewore the crime against two ttms kmecent 
people^ who ■ p|te iMeatfa.»*JB»rHck. 


Exalts his enemies, hieffriends destroys ; 

And all his power against hims^f employs. 

He gives, and let him give, my right ttway : 

But why. should he hk own and yours betray ? 
He, only he, can make the nation bleed. 

And he alone from my revenge is freed* 

Take then my tears, with that he wip'd bis eyes, 
'Tis all the aid my present power supplies : 

No courUinformer can these arms accuse ; 

These arms may sons against their fathers use; 
And 'tis my wish, the next successor's reign 
May make no other Israelite complain." 

Youth, beauty, graceful action seldom fail 
But common interest always will prevail : 

And pity never ceases to be shown 
I'o him who makes the people’s wrongs his own. 
The crowd, that still believe their kings oppress, 
With lifted hands their young Messiah hmss : 
Who noAV begins his process to ordain 
With chariots, horsemen, and a numerous train : 
From east to west his glories he displays. 

And, like the sun, the promis'd land surveys. 
Fame runs before him as the morning. star. 

And shouts of joy salute him from amr ; 

Each house receives him as a guardian god. 

And consecrates the place of his abode. 

But hospitable treats did most commend 
IVise Issachar, his wealthy western friend*. 

This moving court, that caught the people's 
eyes. 

And seem'd but pomp, did other ends disguise : 
Achitophel had form^ d it, with intent 
To sound the depths, and fathom where it went. 
The people's hearts, distinguish friends from 
foes ; 

And try their strength before they came to 
hiow's. 

Yet all was colour'd with a smooth pretence 
Of specious love, and duty to their prince. 
Religion, and redress of grievances, 

Tw'o names that always cheat, and always please. 
Are often urg’d ; and good king David's life 
Endanger'd by a brother and a wife. 

'I'hus in a pageant shew a plot is made ; 

And peace itself is war in masquerade. 

1 I Oh foolish Israel ! never warn a by ill ! 

> Still the same bait, and circumvented still ! 

J I Did ever men forsake their present ease. 

In midst of health imagine a disease ; 

’fake pains contingent mischiefs to foresee. 
Make heirs for monarchs, and for God decree ? 
What shall we think ? Can people give away. 
Both for themselves and sons, their native sway ? 
Then they are left defenceless to the sword 
Of each unbounded, arbitrary lord : 

And laws are vain, by which we right enjoy. 

If kings unqnestion'd can those laws destroy. 

• - waalthg weetem /Heud.J Iid^har wis Thoni» 

Thyrnw, Eiq. ncMtor of Che Marquis of Bath, o«e of the most 
opolant eoimDonen in the kingdom, and therefore usually called 
Tom of Ten Thousand. He luM once been a favoufjteof the 
Duke of York, but he aftenravde magnillcently entertained the 
Duke of Monmouth and all his attendance, when ha made ap^ 
giaeetaico theHtet;, atMs noble houM at lamgleat*— Hr. J. PTar^ 
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Yet if the crowd be judge of fit and just. 

And kings are only officers in trust. 

Then this resuming covenant was declar'd 
When king^ were made, or is for ever harr’d. 

If those who gave the sceptre could not tie 
By their own deed their own posterity. 

How then could Adam bind his future race ? 

How could his foi’feit on mankind take place ? 

Or how could heavenly justice damn' us all, 

Who ne'er consented to our father’s fall ? 

Then kings are slaves to those whom they com- 
mand. 

And tenants to their people's pleasure stand. 
A<ld. that the power for property allow’d 
Is mischievously seated in the crowd : 

For who can be secure of private right. 

If sovereign sway may be dissolv’d by might? 
Nor is the people’s judgment always true : 

The mtost may err as grossly as the few ? 

And faultless kings run down by common cry. 
For vice, oppression, and for tyranny. 

What standard is there in a fickle rout, 

Which, flowing to the mark, runs faster out ? 
Nor only crowds but Sanhedrims may be 
Infected with this public lunacvj 
And share the madness of rebellious times. 

To murder monarchs for imagin’d crimes. 

If they may give and take whene’er they please, 
Not kings alone, the CJodhead’s images, 

But government itself at length must fall 
To nature’s state, where all have riglit to all. 
Yet grant our lords the people kings can make, 
TThat prudent men a settled throne would shake? 
For whatsoe’er their sufferings were before. 

That change they covet makes them suffer more. 
All other errors but disturb a state ; 

But innovation is the blow of fate. 

If ancient fabrics nod, and threat to fall, 

To patch their flaws, and buttress up the wall. 
Thus far ’tis duty : but here fix the mark ; 

For all beyond it is to touch the ark. 

To change foundations, cast the frame anew. 

Is work for rebels, who base ends pursue ; 

At once divine and human law's control. 

And mend The parts by ruin of the whole. 

The tampering world is subject to this curse. 

To physic their disease into a worse. 

Now what relief can righteous David bring? 
How fatal ’tis to be too good a king! 

Friends he has few, so high the madness grows ; 
^Vho dare be such must be the people’s foes. ^ 
Yet some there were, e’en in the w orst of days ; 
Some let me name, and n^thilng is to praise. 

In this short file Barzillai first appears ; 
Barzillai, crown'd with honour and with years. 
Long since, the rising rebels^ he withstood 

• . ■ ■— - ■ - tkeriKing re^she withstood 
In regions togMe beyond the Jordan's fl(/Od ;') The Duke 
of Ormood sdheced sealouEly to the interest of his sove- 
itoim Charlei 1. in Ireland, where, being chief of a noble, 
aaaent, and familv, his power and influence were, as 

loDgoapOHihle, eimUbd agoinist the dhnaof Cromwell. But be 
in^.ot length obl|m to to the necessity of the umes, he 
4iiUte4IM hiBgaoin, end oocovipanied King Charles II. in hU 
Ai^ Mie rettorstion, he was at one and the same time 
lotd-lietttenafit of lieiand, stewam of the houe^tdd, groom of 




In regions waste beyond the Jordan's flood ; - 
Unfortun^^tely brave to buoy the stdte;^ 

But sinking underneath 4lis master’s fate 
In exile with, Ms godl^e prince he mourn’d; 

For him he s^^ a, and with him return’d. 

The court he practis’d, not the courtier’s art : 
Large w’ashis wealth, but Wger was his heart. 
Which well the noisiest objects knew to chuse. 
The fighting warrior, anJ recording muse. 

His bra coiud once a issue boast ; 

Now more than half a father’s name is lost. 

His eldest hope, with every grftce'adorn’d. 

By me, so Heaven will have it, always mourn'd. 
And always honour’d, snatch'd in manhood’s 
prime 

By unequal fates, and providence's cidme ; ^ 

Y et not before the goal of honc^hr won, ^ 

All parts fulfill’d of subject and of son : 

Svvih was the race, but short to run. 

Oh narrow circle, liut of power ^nae. 

Scanted in space, hut perfect in thy I "'. 

By sea, by land, thy matchless worth was kfibwif^ 
Arms thy delight, and war was all thy own: 

Tliy force infus’d the fainting 'I'yrians propp'd* 
And haughty Pharaoh found his fortune stopp’d. 
Oh ancient honour ! Oh unconquer’d hand, 
tl'hom foes unpunish’d never could withstand ! 
But Israel was unworthy of his name : 

Short is the date of all immoderate fame. 

It looks as Heaven our ruin had design’d. 

And durst not trust thy fortune and thy mind» 
Now, free from earth, thy disencumber’d soul 
Mounts up, and leaves behind the clouds and 
starry pole : 

From thence thy kindred legions mayst thou 
bring, 

To aid the guardian angel of thy king. 

Here stop, iny muse, here cease thy painful 
fiiglit : 

No pinions can pursue iipmortal height: 

Tell good Barzillai thop canst sing no more. 
And tell thy soul she ^ould hava^fied before : 
JOr fled she with his Bfe, and left this verse 
To hang on her d^arted patron’s hearsef ? 
Now take thy st^iepy flight from heaven, and see 
If thou canst fiiid^on earth another he : 
Another he would be too hard to find ; 

See then whom thou canst eee not far behind. 
Zadoc the priest, whom, shunning power and 
place. 

His lowly mind advanc’d to David’s grace. 

the stole, and privy-rnunsellor for the three kingdoms. Perhaps 
no man was ever better beloved, and no man deserved it better t 
he was liberal, brave, loyal, and ^pcere : ^friend to the consti- 
tution, and a protector of the Protestants. , On this account he 
was no favourite in the succeeding reign, and'died in wtiNntenC, 
without post or employment. July Oged oeveDly-otoe.— 
Derrick, 

• Thy farce infus'd thefaintin$r 9yriunoproiM t 
And haughty Pharanh found hie fortune eiap*4*2 
Lord Ossory having married a Outdi tadf, ^iveaoome time In 
Holland, and was of signal service in pvmeBtioi the progroM of 
the French arms, by hM knowl^^ond «d.oioeb<*41«rrkife, 

^ To hang deyiiSSt potrdn’e feoafoak] 'Wii* olhite 

thecuatom^ailadnf no«ms See Blil<oai*s 

c/dcster, ver. 6S, Oku— I bdd. . 
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With him the Sa^an of Jerusalem^ 

Of hospitable soul^ and noble stem ; 

Him of the western dome*, whose weig^hty sense 
Flows in fit words and heavenly eloquence. 

The prophets* sons^ bj such exai^le led, 

To learning and ^ loyalty w'ere bred : 

For colleges on bodnteoiis kings depend^ 

And never reliol was to arts a friend. 

To these succeed the pillars of the laws ; 

Who best can pleads ,and4;>est can judge a cause. 
Next them a tr^in of loyal peers ascend ; 
Sharp-judging Adrielt,"the Muses' friend, 
Himself a Muse: in Saqhedrim's debate 
*J’rue to his prince, but not a slave of state ; 
Whom David's love with honours did adorn. 
That from his disobedient son were torn. 
Jotham of piercing witi, and pregnant tbouglit : 
Endued by nature, min by learning tauglit. 

To move assemblies, who but only try'd 
The worse awhile, tlien chose the belter side : 
Nor chose alone, but turn'd the balance too ; 
t'o much the weight of one brave man can do. 
Hushai, the frierwl of David in distress ; 

In public storms of manly sted fastness : 

By foreign treaties he inforniM his youth, 

And j »in’d experience to his native truth. 

Iiis frugal care supply'd the wanting throne; 
Frugal for that, but bounteous of his own : 

* I’is easy conduct when exchequers flow ; 

But hard the task to manage well the low : 

For sovereign ^^wor is too depress'd or high, 
^Then kings are forc'd to sell, or crowds to buy. 
liidulgi 0M3 labour more, my weary muse. 

For Amici : who can Ainicl's pniise ie'fusc§ ? 


* Him of ihewcfifern dome,'] Tli'is was Dolbcn, who was bishop 
of 'U»ch s.er, iwwi aurcee<lttT Sterne in the archbishopnek of 
York; a in.in, says Hurnet, of snore spirit than duscreti m, an ex- 
celient prearher, but of a free conversation, which laid him open 
If. much censure in a vicious court. During the rebellion he bore 
aims, and was m ule a major bv ('Ii,«rles I.— IV. J. Wartmu 
t Sfinrp j’lrlcing Adrtel,'] Sliffneld, I’arl of Mulgr«;ve, Xdnel, 
was a i.iitii of aune person, elegan* maimers, and insinuating 
addresa. When they were both voung, he jiaid )ii.s address to 
Queen Anne, and to pTe\eiU .* connexion, Ch.irles II. is said 
to have concriveti a cruel ana unjustifiable scheme of send- 
ing him to I'arigicrs in a sliip so cr.izy as to have drowucil 
him. He was ilways firm in his attachment to James II, for 
which, with g.eat liberality, Kin» V\ iiliam once comniended 
lum. wd after some years took him into favour, and g'lve him 
a pension of 3(uwi/. a year. He was a man of wit and paits, nut 
a genius. His poems are fjelde and fliinsy, notwithstanding Dry- 
den h .8 so profusely praised his Essay on Poetry. But the prose 
IB terse, persiricuouN, and elegant, nrd his memoiisso curious, 
that we must regret they weie left unfinished. — Dr. J. Wat ton. 

+ of piercing tutt,^ The ndarquis of Halifax, Jotham, 

ww. 111 Huraers opinion, the man who possessed the finest genius 
rad most extensive cap:uity of all employed iii public .ilfHirs, 
oy Charles il. Hume is ot opinion, that the many variaiions 
he was guilty of in his p<i1itici1 coudiicr, for lie voted first fur 
the exclusion bill, then for limitations, then for expedients, 
‘’I*®*’."" B ‘Of* terms with the Duke, might be the effeits 
Lj m of this ambition. Lord Orford, in 

his Noble .Authors, p. tfi, vol. n. is of a very different opinion. 
He wrote many ^lamphlecs •» topus then agitated, now for- 
got t..ii.— Dr. J. Warton. 

- ■■■ > ■ who cau Amiere praiee'] Sir Edward Seymour, 
Amiel, a man of higli birth, being the eld r bfanch of th.at 
family, of great boldness, vivacity tif parts, and a graceful man- 
ner, k hough of msufftrabte pride. Burnet says, he was the first 
Speaks of the House of Commons that was not bred to the 
law. He knew the house and every nun in it so well, that bv 
lould tell the fate ftf anv question. CharlM 
11. loved him personally, though he frequently voted against 
his n^sures. But once haying voted for the court, the”km'> 
said to him. « You were not qgainst me to-day." He finmcdf- 
«i«ly answered—** No, sir, I was ag^st my comiulttioh to-dav " 
^DiuJ.Wartonw', vw-uay. 


I Of ancient race by birth^^ but nobler yet 
I In his own worthy and without title great : 

; The Sanhedrim long-time aa chief he rul'd, 
'Fheir rpason guided, and their passion cool'd : 
j So dextrous was he in the crown's defence, 

; So form’d to speak a loyal nation's sent^, 

I That, as their b/ind was Israel's tribeain small. 
So fit was he to represent them all. 

Now rasher charioteers the seat ascend, 

Whose loose careers his steady skill com- 
mend : 

They, like the unequal ruler of the day. 
Misguide the seasons, and mistake the xvay: 
While he withdrawn at their mad labours 
smiles, 

I And safe enjoys the sabbath of his toils. 

I 'I'hese were the chief, a small but faithful hand*) 

• Of wortiiies) in the breach who dar'd to stand, > 
j And tempt the united fury of the land, j 

1 >Tith grief they view'd such powerful engines 
j bent, 

‘ To batter down the lawful government. 

I A numerous faction, with pretended frights, 

I In Sanhedrims to plume the regal rights; 

The true successor from the court remov’d ; 
j The plot, by hireling witnesses, improv'd. 

. These ills they saw, and, as their duty bound, 
'riiey sliew'd the king the danger of the wound ; 
That no concebsions from the throne would 
please. 

But lenitives fomented the disease : 

'Fhat Absalom, ambitious of the crown, 

AVas made the lure to draw the people down : 
'Fhat false Achitophel’s pernicious hate 
Had turn'd the plot to ruin church and state ; 
'fhe council violent, the rabble worse : 

I That Sbimei taught trerusalem to curse. 

AAlth all these loads of injuries opprest. 

And long revolving in his careful breast 
The event of things, at last his patience tir'd, 
I'hus, from his royal throne, by Heaven inspir'd. 
The god-like David spoke ; with awful fear 
Ills train their Maker in their master hear. 

Thus long have I, by native mercy sway'd. 
My wrongs dissembled, my revenge delay'd ; 

So Avilling to forgive the ofTending age; 

So much the fiither did the king assuage. 

But now so far my clemency they slight. 

The offenders question my forgiving right, 

Timt one was made for many, they contend ; 
But 'tis to rule ; for that's a monarch's end. 
They call my tenderness of blood, my fear ; 
Though manly tempers can the longest bear. 
Yet, since tliey will divert my native coui*se, 
'Tis time to shew 1 am not good by force. 

Those heap'd affronts that hau^ity subjects 
bring, 

Are burdens for a camel, not a king,. 

Kings are the public pillars of thc^state. 

Born to sustain and prop the nation's weight : 

If my young Sampan will pretend a call 
To shake the column, letdiim ehsdre the fall : 
But oh, that yet he would rdi^nt apd live ! 
How easy 'tis for parents to forgive ! 
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With how few tears a pardon mi^ht be won 
From nature, plending for a darlings son I 
Poor, pitied youth, by my paternal care. 

Rais’d up to all the height his frame could bear ! 
Had God ordain'd his state for empire born. 
He would have given his soul another turn : 
Gull'd with a patriot's name, whose modern 
sense 

Is one that would by law supplant his prince ; 
The people's brave, the politician's tool ; 

Never was patriot yet, but was a fool. 

Ulience comes it, that religion and the laws 
Should more be Absalom’s than David's cause ? 
His old instructor, ere he lost his place, 
lYas never thought indu'd with so much grace. 
Good Heavens, how’ faction can a patriot paint j 
My rebel ever proves my people’s saint. 

W ould they impose an heir upon the throne ! 
Let Sanhedrims be taught to give their own. 

A king's at least a part of government ; 

And mine as requisite as their consent : 
Without my leave a future king to chuse. 
Infers a right the present to depose. 

True, they petition me to approve their choice: 
But Esau's hands suit ill with Jacob's voice. 

My pious subjects for my safety pray ; 

Wjiich to secure, they take my power away. 
From plots and treasons Heaven preserve my 
years. 

But save me most from my petitioners I 
Unsatiate as the barren womb or grave ; 

God cannot grant so much as they can crave. 
What then is left, but with a jealous eye 
To guard the small remains of royalty ! 

The law shall still direct my peaceful sway. 

And the same law teach rebels to obey : 

Votes shall no more establish'd pow'jer control. 
Such votes as make a part exceed the whole. 

No groundless clamours shall my friends re- 
move. 

Nor crowdshave power to punish ere they prove; 
For Gods and god.like kings their care expre.ss. 
Still to defend their servants in distress. 

Oh, that my power to saving were confin’d ! T 
M hyl am fore' d, like Heaven,against my mind, > 
To make examples of another kind r j 

Must I at length the sw’ord of justice draw 1 
( >h curst effects of necessary law ! 

How ill my fear they by my mercy scan ! 

Beware the fury of a patient man. 

Law they require, let law' then shew her face : 

1 hey could not he content to look on Grace, 
Her hinder parts, but w'itli a daring eye 
To tempt the terror of her front and die. 

By their own arts 'tis rigjiteousl y decreed. 

Those dire artificers of death shall bleed. 
Against themselves their witnesses will swear*, 
’1 ill, viper-like, their mother plot they tear ; * 
And suck for nutriment that bloody gore. 
Which was their principle of life before. 

• jigninst themtelues' their witnesien will ewear,'] Alludinc 

to the ioccmaistoicies and contradictions of Dr. Oates, Captaiu 
Bedloe, and other witnesses, made use of to support the credit 
of the Popish tk)U^lki/r(ck^ 
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Their Belial with their Beelzebub will fight ; 
Thus on my foes, my fc»es shall do me right. 
Nor doubt the event : for factious crowds en- 
ghge, 

In their first onset, all their brutal rage. 

Then let 'em take an unresisted course ; 

Retire, and travigrse, and delude tlteir force : 
But, when they stand all breathless, urge the 
fight. 

And rise upon them with redoubled might : 

For lawful power is still superior found ; 

^Vhen long driven back at length it stands the 
ground." 

He said: The Almighty nodding gave con- 
sent ; 

And peals of thunder shook the firmament. 
Henceforth a series of new' time )»egan. 

The mighty years in long procession ran : 
j Once more the god-like David w'lis restor'd, 
j And willing nations knew their lawful lord. 


MAC-FLECKNOE*. 

All human things are subject to decay. 

And w'hen fate summons, monarchs must obey. 
This Flecknoe found, who, like Augustus, 
young 

Whs call'd to empire, and had govern'd long ; 
In prose and verse, was own'd, without dispute. 
Through all tlie realms of Nonsense, al>solute. 
This aged prince, now ilourishing in peace, 
And blest with is^iie of a large increase ; 

IVorn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state : 

And, pondering, whicJi of all his sons was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit, 
Cry'd, 'TLs resolv'd ; for nature pleads, that he 
Should only rule, wlio most resembles me. 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dulncss from his tender years ; 
Shadw ell alone, of all my sous, is he. 

Who stands confirm'd in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence. 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall. 
Strike through, and make a lucid interval ; 

But Shadw ell's genuine night admits no ray. 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 

. * ** best, as veil a« severest satires, ever pro- 

diicecl in our language. Mr. Thomas Shadwell is the hero of 
the piece, and intuxlured, as if pitched ujion, by Flerknoe, 
to succeed him in the throne of dplneast fur Klerknoewas ne- 
ver poet-lauiea», as has been ignorantly asserted in Cibber's 
Lives of the Pneis. 

Richard Fkriknoe, Esq., from whom this poem derives its 
. name, was .'in Irish priest, who had, according to his’tiwn de- 
j claration, laid aside the mechanic part of the prfesthotjd. He 
I was well known at court; yet, out of four plays which he wrote* 
could get only one Of them acted, and that was damned. *« He 
h^, says Langbaine, " published sundry works, as he styles 
them, Ui contiiiue his name to ]K)sterity« iluju;’;h possibly an 
enemy has done that foi him, which his own endeavours could 
never have perfected ; for, whatever inav become of his own 
piec^, his name will continue, vhilst Mr. ihyden's satire, call- 
ed Mac-I* iecknoe, shall remain in vogue." 

Jrom Ibis poem Pope took the hint of hU Dunciad,-De/T<<*. 
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Besides, his goodly fabric fills the eye. 

And seems design’d for thoughtless majesty : 
Thoughtless as monarch oaks, that shade the 
plain. 

And, spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 
Hey wood and- Shirley were but types of thee. 
Thou last great prophet of tautology. 

Even I, a dunce of more renown than they. 
Was sent before but to prepare thy way ; 

And, coarsely clad in Norwich drugget, came 
To teach the nations in thy gre^iter name. 

My warbling lute, the lute 1 whilom strung. 
When to king John .of Portugal 1 sung. 

Was hut the prelude to that glorious day, 
“When thou on silver Thames didst cut thy 
way, 

AVith well-tim’d oars before the royal barge, 
Sweird with the pride of thy celestial charge ; 
And big with hymn, commander of an liosl, 

'I'he like was ne’er in Epsom blankets tost. 
Metliinks I see the new Arioii sail, 

The lute still trembling underneath thy nail. 

At thy w’eJl-sIiarpen’d thumb from sliure to 
shore 

’riie trebles squeak for fear, the bases roar : 

Echoes from Alley Shadwell call. 

And Shadwell they resound from Aston-IIall. 
About thy boat tlie little fishes throng. 

As at the morning toast that floats along. 
Sometimes, as prince of thy harmonious hand, 
'i'hou weild’st thy papers in thy threshing hand. 
St. Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal time. 
Not e* n the feet of thy own Psyche’s rhime : 
Though they in number as in sense excel ; 

So jo*«t, .so like tautology, they fell. 

That, pale with envy, Singleton forswore ^ 
I'he lute and sword, which he in triumph ( 
bore, r 

And vow’d he ne'er would act Villerius more.” J 
Here stopt the good old sire, and wept for 

In silent raptures of tie hopeful boy. 

All arguments, but most his plays, persuade. 
That for ;i pointed duliiess he w-as made. 

Close to the walls which fair Augusta bind, 
(The fair Augusta much to fears inclin’d) 

An ancient fabric rais’d to inform the sight, 
There stood of yore, and Barbican it bight : 

A watch-tower once ; but now*, so fate ordains. 
Of all the pile an empty name remains : 

From its old ruins brothel-houses rise, 

Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys. 
Where tueir vast courts the niother-strumpets 


And, undisturb’d by watch, in silence sleep. 
Near these a nursery erects its head, 

\\ here queens are form’d, and future heroes 
bred ; 

Where unfiedg’d actors learn to laugh and'^ 

Where infant punks their tender voices try, ( 
And little Maxiniiris the gods defy. ) 

Great Fletcher never treads in buskins here. 
Nor greater Jouson dares in socks appear ; 


But gentle Simkin just recepHon finds* 

Amidst this monument of vanish'd minds : 
Pure clinches the suburbian muse affords. 

And Panton waging harmless war with W'ords. 
Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known. 
Ambitiously design’d his Shadwell’s throne. 
For ancient Decker prophesy ’d long since, "I 
That in this pile should reign amighty prince, > 
Born for a scourge of wit, and flail of sense : J 
To whom true dulness should some Psyches 
owe. 

But worlds of Misers from his pen should 
I flow ; 

Humorists and Hypocrites it should produce, 
WJiole Raymond families, and tribes of Bruce. 
Now empress Fame had publish'd the re- 
nown 

Of Shadwell’s coronation through the town. 
Rous’d by report of fame, the nations meet. 
From near Bunhill, and distant Watling-street. 
No Persian carpets spread the imperial way. 
But scatter’d limbs of mangled poets lay : 

From dusty shops neglected authors come. 
Martyrs of pies. * -y- * * * 

Much Hey wood, Shirley, Ogleby there lay, 

But loads of Shadwell almost chok’d the way. 
Bilk’d stationers for yeomen stood prepar'd. 
And Ilerringman was captain of the guard. 

'I’Jie hoary prince in majesty appear'd. 

High on a throne of his own labours rear’d. 

At his riglit hand our young Ascanius sate, 
Rome’s other hope, and pillar of the state. 

His brows thick fogs, instead of glories, grace. 
And lambent dulness play'd around his face. 

As Hannibal did to the altars come. 

Swore by his sire, a mortal foe to Rome ; 

So Shadwell swore, nor should his vow be 
viiin. 

That he till death true dulness would main- 
tain ; 

And, in his father’s right, and realm’s de- 
fence. 

Ne’er to have peace with wit, nor truce with 
sense. 

The king liimsolf the sacred unction made. 

As king by office, and as priest by trade. 

In his sinister hand, instead of ball, 

He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale ; 

Love's Kingdom to his right he did convey. 

At once bis sceptre, and his rule of sw'ay ; 
Whose righteous lore the jirince had practis’d 
young, 

And from whose loins recorded Psyche sprung. 
His temples, last, with poppies were o’erspread. 
That nodding seem’d to consecrate his head. 
Just at the point of time, if fame not lie. 

On his left hand twelve reverend owls did fly. 
So Romulus, 'tis sung, hy Tyber’s brook, 
Presage of sway from twice six vultures took. 
The admiring throng loud acclamations make. 
And omens of his future empire take. 

* •— ■■■ Simkin Just reception Quits'] Stir.kin is a character of a 

coUer in an interlude. Panton, who is mentioned soon after, waa 
a famous punster.— DerrieV. 
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The sire then shook the honours of his head. 
And from his brows damps of oblivion shed 
Full on the filial dulness : long lie stood, 1 
Repelling from his breast the raging god ; > 

At length burst out in this prophetic mood. ) 
Heavens bless my son, from Ireland let 
him reign 

To far Barbadoes on the western main ; 

Of his dominion may no end be known, 

And greater than his father's be his throne ; 
Beyond Love's Kingdom* let him stretch his 
pen !" — 

He paus'd, and all the people cry'd. Amen. 
Then thus continu'd he : “My son, advance 
Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 

Success let others teach, learn thou from me 
Pangs without birth, and fruitless industry. 

Let Virtuosos in five years be writt ; 

Y^et not one thought accuse thy toil of wit. 

Let gentle George in triumph tread the ^tage. 
Make Dorimaiit betray, and Loveit rage ; 

Let CuUy, Cockwood, Fopliiig, charm the 
pit. 

And in their folly shew the writer’s wit. 

Y'et still thy fools shall stand in thy defence. 
And justify their author s w^ant of sense. 

Let them be all by thy own model made 
Of dulness, and desire no foreign aid ; 

That they to future ages may be known. 

Not copies drawn, but issue of thy own. 

Nay, let thy men of wit too be the same. 

All full of thee, and diflPering but in name. 

But let no alien Sedley interpose. 

To lard with wit thy hungry Bpsom prosej. 

And when false flowers of rhetoric thou w ould'st 
cull, 

Trust nature, do not labour to be dull ; 

But write thy best, and top ; and, in each line. 
Sir Formal’s oratory will be thine : 

Sir Formal, though unsought, attends thy quill. 
And does thy northern dedications fill. 

Nor let false friends seduce thy mind to fame. 
By arrogating Jonson's hostile name. 

Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind w’ith praise. 
And uncle Ogleby thy envy raise. 

Thou art my blood, where iJonson has no part; 
U'hat share have we in nature, or in art ? 
tVhere did his wit on learning fix a brand. 

And rail at arts he did not understand ? 

Where made he love in prince Nicander's vein§. 
Or swept the dust iu Psyche’s humble strain ? 

* * * * ^^ ■» * iif #j 

MTien did his muse from Fletcher scenes pur- | 
loin, 

• Beywd Love's Kinedrun, ^c.] This is the name of that one 
play of Flecknoe^s, which was acted, but miscarried in the 
representation. — Derrick. 

I Let Vlrtuoeosinfive years be writ i\ Shadwf ll’s play of the 
VirtuoM}. in which Sir Formal Trifle, a florid coxcomical orator, 
is a priudpal character, wa4> first acted in and he tells the 

Duke of Newcastle, in the dedication, ** that here he hasen- 
deavoured at humour, wit, and satire.**— DerricAr. 

1 To tord with wit thy hungry Epsom prose.'] Alludinff to 
Shadveira comedy, called Epsom Wells. — Derrick. 

^ r ‘-prince Nicander's vein,] A character of a lover in the 

open of 


see 

I As ihoii whole Etheridge dost transfuse to 
thine ? 

Blit 80 transfus'd, as oil and waters flow, 

His always floats above, thine sinks below. 

This is thy province, this tby w'ondrous way. 
New' hunionrs to invent for each new play ; 

This is that boasted bias of tliy mind. 

By which one w'ay to dulness 'tis inclin’d ; 
VVhich makes tby w'ritings lean on one side 
still, 

And, in all changes, that way bends thy will. 
Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence* 

Of likeness; thine's a tympany of sen.se, 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ, 

But sure thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit. 

Like mine, tby gentle numbers feebly creep; 
'rhy tragic muse gives smile*^, tby comic sleep. 
With whate’er gall thou sett’st thyself to write. 
Thy inoffensive satires never bite' 

In thy felonious art though venom lie.s. 

It does Imt touch thy Irish pen, and dies. 

'rhy genius calls thee not to purcha.se fame 
In keen lainhics, but mild Anagram. 

Leave writing plays, and choose for thy com- 
mand 

Some peaceful province in Acro.stic land. 

There thou inay'st V^'ing^ display and Altars 
raise, 

And torture one poor word ten thouswnd viays. 
Or, if thou would’st thy different talents suit. 
Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute.” 
He said ; but his last words were scarcely') 
heard : ( 

For Bruce and Longvilt had a trap prepar'd, T 
And down they sent the yet declaiming bard.} 
Sinking be left his drugget robe behind, 

Borne u inwards by a subterranean wind. 

'riie mantle fell to the young prophet’s part, 

W itli double portion of his father's art. 


TIlEODOKi: ANI> I10N0RIA. 

Of all the cities in llomaniun lands, 

The chief, and most renow n’d, Ravenna .stands. 
Adorn'd in ancient times with arms and arts. 
And rich inhabitants, with generous hearts. 

But 'Dieodore the brave, above the rest, 

With gifts of fortune and of nature bless'd. 

The foremo.st place for wealth and honour held. 
And all in feats of chivalry excell'd. 

I'his noble youth to niadne.ss lov’d a dame. 
Of high degree, Honoria was her name ; 

Fair as the fairest, but of haughty mind. 

And fiercer than became so soft a kind ; 

Proud of her birtli ; (for equal she had none ;) 
'Fhe rest she scorn’d ; but hated him alone ; 

His gifts, his constant courtship, nothing gain’d ; 
For she, the more he lov'd, the more dis- 
dain’d. 

* Nor let thy mountain-betly, J^e.] Alluding to Shadwell's fonn, 
who was pretty lusty.— XJemcAr. 

t For liruce and Longvtl, Ac.] Two very heavy chtrecten in 
Shadweli'K Vinuo&o, whom be calls geatlwaan of wit and good 
oeoye^Derrick. 
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He liv'd with all the pomp he could devise^ 

At tilts and tournaments obtain'd the prize ; V 
But found no favour in his lady's eyes : J 

Relentless as a rock, the loffy maid, 

Turn’d all to poison that he did or said : 

Nor prayers, nor tears, nor offer'd vows, could ^ 
move ; # 

The work went backward ; and the more he > 

strove I 

To advance his suit, the farther from her love. 

Wearied at length, and wanting- remedy. 

He doubted oft, and oft resolv'd to die. 

But pride stood ready to prevent the blow. 

For who would die to gratify a foe ? 

His generous mind disdain'd so mean a fate ; 
That pass'd, his next endeavour was to hate. 
Hut vainer that relief than all the rest, 

'I'he less he hop'd, with more desire possess'd ; f 
Love stood tlie siege, and would not yield his ^ 
breast. ) 

Change was the next, but change deceiv'd his 
care ,* 

He sought a fairer, but found none so fair. 

He would have worn her out by slow degrees, "I 
As men by fa^iting starve the iintain'd disease : > 
Bat piesent love requir'd a present ease. J 
liooking he feeds alone his famish’d eyes 
F ‘eds lingering death, but looking not he dies. 
Yet still he ohose the longest way to fate. 
Wasting at once his life, and his estate. 

His friends beheld, and pity’d him in vain. 
For what advice can ease a lover's pain 1 
Absence, the best expedient they cou’d find. 
Might save the fortune, if not cure the mind : 
'riiis means they long propos’d, but little gain'd, 
Yet after much pursuit, at length (ihtuin’d. 

Hard you may think it M’as ttigive consent, 
Tiut struggling with his own desires he went. 
With large expence, and with a pompous 'J 
train, ^ 

Provided as to visit France and Spain, f 

Or for some distant voyage o'er the main. ) 
But love had clipp'd his wings, and cut him short, 
C«»niiii'd wiiDhiu the jmrlieus of the court. 

Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat ; 
His travels ended at his country .seat : 

To Chassis' pleasing plains he took his way, 
There pitch'd his tents, and there resolv’d to 
stay. 

The spring was in the prime; the neigh- 
bouring grove 

Supply 'd with birds, the choristers of love. 
Music unbought, that minister'd delight 
To morning walks, and lull'd his cares by night ; 
There he discharg'd his friends ; but not the 
expence 

Of fre<|uent treats, and proud magnificence. 

He liv d as kings retire, though more at large 
From public business, yet with equal charge ; 
With house, and heart still open to receive ; 

As well content as love would give him leave ; 
He would have liv'd more free ; but many a 
guest, 

Who could forsake the friend^ pursu'd the feast. 


It happ'd one morning, as his fancy led, 
Before his usual hour he left his bed. 

To walk within a lonely lawn, that stood 
On every side surrounded bv a wood : 

Alone he walk’d, to please his pensive mind. 
And sought the deepest solitude to find ; 

I'was in a grove of spreading pines he stray'd 
The winds within the quivering branches f 
play'd, ^ 

And dancing trees a mournful music made. J 
The place itself was suiting to his care. 
Uncouth and savage, as the cruel fair. 

He wander’d on, unknowing where he went, 
L(»st in the wood, and all on love intent : 

The day already h.slf his race liad run, "t 

And summon'd him to due repast at noon, V 
But love could feel no hunger but his own. J 
Whilst listening to the murmuring leaves he 
stood. 

More than a mile immers'd within the wood. 

At once the wind was laid ; the whispering 
sound 

Whs dumb ; a rising earthquake rock'd the 
ground ; 

M'^ith deeper brown the grove '\as overspread 
A sudden horror seiz'd his giddy head, > 

And his ears tinkled, and his colour fled ; J 
Nature was in alarm ; some danger nigh 
Seem'd threaten'd, though unseen to mortal 


Unus'd to fear, lie summon'd all his soul. 

And stood collected in himself, and whole ; 

Not long ; for soon a whirlwind rose around, 
And from afar he lieard a screaming sound. 

As of a dame distress'd, who cry'd for aid. 

And fill'd with loud laments the secret shade. 

A thicket close beside the grove there stood 
With briers and brambles choak'd, and dwarfish 
wood ; 

From thence the noise, which now approaching 
near, 

'NVith more distinguish’d notes invades his ear ; 
He rais'd his head, and saw a beauteous maid. 
With hair dishevell'd, issuing through the shade; 
Stripp'd of her clothes, and e'en those parts re- 
veal'd. 

Which modest nature keeps from sight con- 
ceal'd. 

Her face, her hands, her naked limbs were tom. 
With passing through the brakes, and prickly 
thorn ; 

Two mastiffs gaunt and grim her flight pursu'd. 
And oft their fasten'd fangs in blood embru'd: 
Oft they came up, and pinch'd her tender 
side, 

Mercy, O mercy. Heaven, she ran, and cry'd ; 
When Heaven was nam'd, they loos'd their 
hold again. 

Then sprung she forth, they follow'd her amain. 

Not far behind, a knight of swarthy face. 
High on a coal-black steed pursu'd the chace ; 
^Yith flashing flames his ardent eyes were 
fill’d. 

And in his hand a naked sword he held ; 
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He clear’d the dogs to follow her who fled. 

And vow’d revenge on her devoted head. 

As 'rheodore was boi-Fi of noble kind. 

The brutal action rous’d his manly mind ; 
Mov’d with unwortliy usage of the maid. 

He, though unarm’d, re'^olv'd to give her aid. 

A s.'t)>lin pine he wrench’d from out the ground. 
The readiest weapon that his fury found. 

Thus furnish’d for offence, he cross’d the way 
Betwixt the graceless villain and his prey. 

The knight came thundering on, but, from 
afar. 

Thus in imperious tone forbad the war : 

Cease, Theodore, to proffer vain relief. 

Nor stop the vengeance of so just a grief ; 

But give me leave to sei/.e my destin'd prey. 
And let eternal justice take the way •* 

I but revenge my fate, disdain’d, betray’d. 

And suffering death for this ungrateful maid. 

He s lid, at once dismounting from the steed ; 
For now the hell-hounds, with superior speed, 
Had reach’d the dame, and fastening on her side. 
The ground with issuing streams of purple dy'd. 
Stood Theodore surpriz’d in deadly fright, 

H’ith chattering teeth, and bristling hair up- 
right ; 

Yet arm’d with inborn worth, H^hate’er, said he. 
Thou art, who know’st me better than I thee ; 
Or prove thy rightful cause, or be defy’d. 

The spectre, fiercely staring, thus reply’d : 

Know, Theodore, thy ancestry 1 claim. 

And Guido Cavalcanti was my name. 

One common sire our fathers did beget. 

My name and story some remember yet : 

Thee, then a boy, within my arms 1 laid, 
irhen for my sins 1 lov’d this haughty maid ; 
Not less ador’d in life, nor serv’d by me, 

I’han proud Honoria now is lov’d by thee. 

What did I not her stubborn heart to gain? 1 
But all my vows were answer’d with disdain : ^ 
She scorn’d my sorrows, and despis’d my pain.J 
Long time I drairg’d mv days in fruitless care : 
’J'hen lothiiig life, and plung’d in deep despair. 
To finish my unhappy life, I fell 
On this sharp sword, and now am damn’d in 
hell. 

Shiirt was her joy ; for soon the insulting maid 
By Heaven's decree in the cold grave was laid. 
And, as iu unrepented siu she dy’d. 

Doom’d to the same bad place is punish’d for 
her pride : 

Because she deem’d I well deserv’d to die. 

And made a merit of her"cruelty. 

There, then, we met ; both try’d, and both 
were cast. 

And this irrevocable sentence pass’d ; 

7’hat she, whom 1 so lung pursu’d iu i ain, 
Should suffer &om my hands a lingering pain: 
Renew’d to life that she might daily die, 

I daily doom’d to fol]i>w', she to fly ; 

No more a lover, hut a mortal foe, 

I seek her life (for love is nunc below .) 

As often as my dogs with better speed 
Arreat her flighty is she to death decreed : 


Then with this fatal sword, on which 1 dy'd, 

1 pierce her open back, or tender side. 

And tear that liarden’d heart from out her 
breast, 

Which, with her entrails, makes my hungry 
hounds a feast. 


Nor lies she long, but as her fates ordain," 
Springs up to life, and fresh to second pain, > 
Is sav’d to-day, to-morrow to be slain. } 

This, vers’d in death, the infernal knight re- 
lates. 

And then for proof fulfill’d the common fates ; 
Her heart and bowels through her back he 
drew, 


And fed the hounds that help’d him to pursue. 
Stern look’d the fiend, as frustrate of his will, 
Not half suffic’d, and greedy yet to kill. 

And now the soul, expiring through the wound, 
Had left the body breathless on the ground. 
When thus the grisly spectre spoke again ; 
Behold the fruit of ill-rewarded pain : 

As many months as 1 sustain’d her hate. 

So many years is she condemn’d by fate 
To daily death ; and every several place 
Coiisriuiis of her di^}daiu, and my disgrace, 

Must witness her just punish meat ; and be 
A scene of triumph and revenge to me, 

As in this grove 1 took iny last farewell. 

As on this very spot of earth 1 fell, 

As Friday saw me die, so she my prey 
Becomes ev’n here, on this revolving day. 

Tlius while he spoke, the virgin fi*om the 
ground 

Tpstarted fresh, already clos’d the wound. 

And, unconcern’d for all she felt before. 
Precipitates her flight along the shore : 

The hell-hounds, as uiigorg’d with flesh and 
blood. 

Pursue their prey, and seek their w'onted food : 


The fiend remounts his courser, mends his pace, 
And all the vision vani'ih’d from the place. 

Long stood the noble youth oppress’d with A 
awe, ( 

And stupid at the wondrous thipgs he saw, C 
Surpassing common faith, transgressing na- J 
ture’s law : 

He would have been asleep, and wish’d to 
wake. 

But dreams he knew, no long impression make, 
Though strong at first ; if vision, to what end, I 
But such as must his future state portend ? > 

His love the damsel, and himself the fiend, j 
But yet reflecting that it could not be 
From Heaven, which cannot impious acts de- 
cree. 

Resolv’d within himself to shun the snare, 

W Inch hell for his destruction did prepare ; 
And as his better genius should direct, 

From an ill cause to draw a good effect. 

Inspir'd from Heaven, he homeward took his 
way, 

Nor pall’d his new design with long delay: 

But of his train a trusty servant sent, 

To call his friends together at his tent. 
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They came, and usual salutations paid, 

With words premeditated thus he said : 

What you have often counsell’d, to remove 
My vain pursuit of unregarded love. 

By thrift my sinking fortune to repair. 

Though late, yet is at last become my care : 

My heart shall be my own ; my vast expence 
Reduc’d to bounds, by timely providence ; 

This only I require ; invite for me 
Ilonoria, with her father’s family, 

Her friends, and mine, the cause I shall display. 
On Friday next ; for that’s the appointed day. 
Well pleas’d were all his friends, the task was 
light, 

The father, mother, daughter, they invite ,* 
Hardly the dame was drawn to this repast; 

But y<-*t resolv’d, because it was the last. 

The day was come, the guests invited came, 
And, with the rest, the inexorable dame : 

A feast prepar’d with riotous expence, 
jMuch cost, more care, and most magnificence. 
'IHe place ordain’d was in that haunted grove. 
Where the revenging ghost pursu’d his love ; 
The tables in a proud ])avilion spread. 

With flowers below'', and tissue overhead : 

The rest in rank, Honoria chief in place, 

AVas artfully contriv’d to set lier face > 

’IV front the thicket, and behold the chace. j 
’J'lie feast w'a., serv’d, the time so well forecast, 
Tliat just when the dessert and fruits w'ere 
jdac’d. 

The fiend’s alarm began ; the hollow sound “A 

Sung in the leaves, the forest shook fr ound, 

Air blacken’d, roll’d the thunder, groan’d the ^ 
ground. ) 

Nor long before the loud laments arise. 

Of one distress’d, and mastiffs’ mingled cries ; 
And first the dame came rushing through the . 

wood, I 

And next the famish’d hounds that sought ^ 
their food, \ 

And grip’d her flanks, ,tnd oft essay’d their 
jaws in blood. 

Last came t\e felon, on his sable steed. 

Arm’d with his naked sword, and urg’d his dogs 
to speed. 

She ran, and cry'd, her flight directly bent, 

(A guest unbidden) to the fatal tent. 

The scene of death, and place ordain’d for pu- 
nishment. 

Loud was the noise, aghast was every guest, 
The women shriek’d, the men forsook the feast ; 
1"he hounds at nearer distance hoarsely bay'd ;'A 
The hunter close pursu’d the visionary maid, f 
She rent the heaven with loud laments, im- ( 
ploring aid. \ 

'1 he gallants to protect the lady’s right, 

Their fauchions brandish’d at the grisly f 
spright ; r 

High on his stirrups he provok’d the fight, j 
'I'hen on the crow d he cast a furious look. 

And wither’d all their strength before he strook : 
Back, on your lives, let be, said he, my prey. 
And let my vengeance take the destin <1 way : 


I 


Vain are your arms, and vainer your defence. 
Against the eternal doom of Providence : 

Mine is the ungrateful maid by Heaven de- 
sign’d : 

Mercy she would not give, nor mercy shall she 
find. 

At this the former tale again he told 
With thundering tone, and dreadful to behold : 
Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime. 
Nor needed to be warn'd a second time. 

But bore each other hack : some knew the face,'A 
And all had heard the much lamented case f 
Of him wdio fell for love, and this the fatal ^ 
place. , ^ J 

And now the infernal minister advanc’d, 
Seiz’d the due victim, and with fury lanc’d 
Her back, and piercing through her inmost 
heart. 

Drew backward as before the offending part. 

The reeking entrails next he tore away. 

And to his meagre mastiffs made a prey. 

The pale assistants on each other star’d, 

AFith gaping mouths for issuing words prepar’d ; 
The still-born sounds upon the palate hung. 

And died imperfect on the faulteriiig tongue. 
The fright w'as general ; but the female band 
(A helpless train) in more confusion stand : 
AVith horror sliuddering, on a heap they run, 'A 
Sick at the sight of hateful justice done ; f 
For conscience rung the alarm, and made the ^ 
case their own. J 

So spread upon a lake, with 4ipward eye, 

A plump of fow'l behold their foe on high ; 
They close their trembling troop ; and all at- 
tend 

On whom the sousing eagle w ill descend. 

But most the j>roud Honoria fear’d the event. 
And thought to her alone the vision sent. 

Her guilt presents to her distracted mind 
Heaven’s justice, Theodore’s revei 
And the same fate to the same sii\ 

Already sees herself the monster’s prey. 

And feels her heart and entrails turn aw'ay. 
'Tw^as a mute scene of sorrow', mix’d w'ith fear ; 
Still on the table lay the uiifinish’d cheer : 

The knight and hungry mastiffs stood around, 
The mangled dame lay hreatliless on the ground ; 
AA’^hen on a sudden, re-inspir’d with breath. 
Again she rose, again to suffer death ; 

Nor staid the hell-hounds, nor the hunter staid. 
But follow^’d, as before, the tl\ ing maid : 

The avenger took from earth ihe avengingsword. 
And mounting light as air his sable steed he 
spiirr’d : 

The clouds dispell’d, the sky resum’d her light. 
And Nature stood recover’d of her frig’^it. 

But fear, the hist of ills, remain’d he!iinJ, 

And horror heavy sat on every mind. 

Nor Theodore encourag’d more tlie feast. 

But sternly look'd, as hatching in *:i'- breast 
Some deep designs ; which u hen Honoria \ iew'd, 
The fresli impulse her former fright ivnew’d: 
She thought herself the ireiubling dauie who 


ision sent. 

■acted mind 'I 
vengeful kind, > 
sill assign’d. J 
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And him the grisly ghost that spurr'd the infer- 
nal steed : 

The more dismay 'd> for when the guests with-^ 

drewj I 

Their courteous host saluting all the crew, V 
Regardless pass'd her o'er, nor grac’d with I 
kind adieu. 

That sting infix'd within her haughty mind, 1 
The downfall of her empire she divin’d ; > 

And her proud heart with secret sorrow pin’d. I 
Home as they went, the sad discourse renew'd, 1 
Of the relentless dame to death pursu’d, > 
And of the sight obscene so lately ^iew’d. ) 
None durst arraign the righteous doom she bore, 
Ev'n they who pit}''d mo'«t, yet blam’d her more ; 
The parallel they needed not to name. 

But ill the dead they damn’d the living dame. 

At every little noise she look’d behind. 

For still the knight was pre^^ent to her mind : 
And anxious oft she started on the way. 

And thought the horseman-ghost came thun- I 
dering for his prey. 

Returned she took her bed w ith little rest. 

But in short slumbers dreamt the funeral feast : 
A waiv’d, she turn’d her side, and slept again ; 
The same black vapours mounted in her brain, 
And the same dreams return'd with double i 
pain. J 

Now' forc'd to w ake, because afraid to sleep, ! 
Her blood all fever'd with a furious leap 
She sprung from bed, distracted in her mind, I 
And fear'd, at every step, a twitching spright | 
beiiind. j 

Darkling and desperate with a stagcrering pace, . 
Of death afraid, and conscious of disgrace ; 

Fear, pride, remorse, at once her heart assail'd. 
Pride put remorse to flight, but fear prevail’d. 
Friday, the fatal day, when next it came. 

Her soul forethought the fiend would change 
his game. 

And her pursue, or Theodore be slain, 

And two ghosts join their packs to hunt her o’er 
the plain. 

This dreadful image so possess’d her mind, 

'J'hat desperate any succour else to find. 

She ceas’d all farther hope ; and now began j 
To make reflection on the unhaj>py man. 

Rich, brave, and young who jiast expression 
lov’d. 

Proof to disdain, and not to he remov’d : 

Of all the men respected and admir’d. 

Of all the dames, except herself, desir’d : 

Why not of her ? prelerrld above the rest _ 

By him with knightly deed&, and open love^ 
profess’d ? v 

So had another been, where he his vows ad. i 
dress’d. J 

This quell'd her pride, yet other doubts re- 
main'd. 

That once disdaining, she might be disdain'd*,. 
The fear was just, but greater fear prevail’d. 

Fear of her life by hellish hounds assail’d : 

He took a lowering leave ; but who can tell 
What outward hate might inward love conceal ? 


Her sex's arts she knew, and why not, then. 
Might deep dissembling have a place in men ? 
Here hope began to dawn ; resolv'd to try, 1 
She fix'd on this her utmost remedy ; > 

Death was behind, but hard it was to die. J 
'fw'as time enough at last on death to call, \ 
The precipice in sight : a shrub was all, 

That kindly stood betwixt to break the fatal ( 
fall. J 

One maid she had belov'd above the rest ; 
Secure of her, the secret she confess’d ; 

And now' the chearful light her fears dispell’d, ^ 
She with no w'inding turns the truth conceal'd, > 
But put the woman oif, and stood reveal’d : ) 
With faults confess’d commission'd her to go. 

If pity vet had place, and reconcile her foe ; 
'I'he welcome message made, was soon receiv’d ; 
’Tvvas to he wish’d, and hop’d, but scarce be- 
liev’d ; 

Fate seem’d a fair occasion to present, 1 

I He knew the sex, and fear’d she might repent, J- 
Should he delay the moment of consent. J 
There yet remain’d to gain her friends (a care 
The modesty of maidens well might spare ;) 

But she w'ith such a zeal the cause embrac’d, 
Q\s women, where they will, are all in haste) 
The father, mother, and the kin beside. 

Were overborne by fury of the tide ; 

'With full consent of all she chang’d her state ; 
Re^istless in her love, as in her hate. 

Fiy her example warn’d, the rest beware ; 

Afore easy, less imperious, were the fair ; 

And that one hunting, which the devil design’d 
Fur one fair female, lust him half the kind. 


j CYMON AND IPHIGEKIA. 

POST A L'^UITUR, 

Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, A 

The power of beauty 1 remember yet, ( 

tV^hich once inflam'd my soul, and still in- ^ 
spires my wit, J 

If love be folly, the severe divine 
Has felt that folly, though he censures mine ; 
Pollutes the pleasures of a chaste embrace, 1 
Acts what 1 write, and propagates in grace, > 
W’ith riotous excess, a priestly race. j 

Suppose him free, and that I forge the oflfence. 
He bhew'd the w'ay, perverting first my sense: 
In malice witty, and with venom fraught. 

He makes me speak the things 1 never thought, 
('ompiite the gains of his ungovern’d zeal ; 

111 suits his cloth the praise of railing well. 

'J'he world will think that what we loosely write. 
Though now arraign’d, he read with some de- 
light ; 

Because he seems to chew' the cud again, 
tThen his broad comment makes the text too 
plain ; 

And teaches more in one explaining page. 

Than all the double meanings of the stage. 

tVhat needs he paraphrase on what we mean ? 
W'e were at worst but wanton ^ he's obscene. 
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I, nor my fellows, nor myself excuse; 

But love's the subject of the comic muse : 

Nor can we write without it, nor would you 
A tale of only dry instruction view. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 

But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind. 
Awakes the sleepy vigour of the soul. 

And, brushing o^er, i^ds motion to the pool. 
Love, studious how to please, improves our parts 
With polish'd manners, and adorns with arts. 
Love first invented verse, and form'd the rhime. 
The motion measur'd, harmoniz'd the chime : 

To in»eral acts enlarg'd tlie narrow.soul'd, 
Soften’d the fierce, and made the coward bold : 
The world, when waste, he peopled with increase. 
And warring nations reccmcil’d in peace. 
Ormond, the first, and all the fair may find, 

In this one legend, to their fame design'd, > 
When beauty fires the blood, how love exalts J 
the mind. 

In that sweet isle where Venus keeps her court. 
And every grace, and all the loves, resort ; 
AVhere either sex is form’d of softer earth. 

And takes the bent of pleasure from their birth ; 
T here liv'd a Cyprian lord above the rest, 

AV'ise, wealthy, with a numerous issue bless'd ; 
Blit as no gift of fortune is sincere, 

W as only wJDiting in a worthy heir : 

Jl is eldest born, a goodly youth to view, 

Excell'd the rest in shajie, and outward shew. 
Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join'd. 
But of '.eav v, dull, degenerate mind. 

His soul beliecl the feature^ of his faie ; 

Beauty was there, but beruty in disgrace. 

A clownish mien, a voice with rustic sound. 

And stupid eyes that ever lov'd the ground. 

He look d like nature's error, as the mind 
And body were not of a piece design'd, ^ 

made for two, and by mistake in one i 
were join'd. ^ 

The ruling rod, the f ilher’s forming care, 
“Were exercis'd in vain on wit's despair; 

'J'he more 'nform'd, the less he understood. 

And deeper sunk by floundering in the mud. 

Now' scorn’d of all, and grown the public shame. 
The people from Galesus chang'd his name. 

And Cymon call'd, which signifies a brute: 

So w'ell his name did with his nature suit. 

His father, wdien he found his labour lost, i 
And care employ'd, that answer'd not the cost. 
Chose an ungrateful object to remove, ! 

And loatl 'd to see what nature made him love ; 
So to his country farm the fool confin’d ; 

Rude work well suited with a rustic mind. 

Thus to the wilds the sturdy Cymon went, 

A squire among the swains, and pleas’d with 
banishment. 

His corn and cattle were his only care. 

And his supreme delight, a country fair. 

It happen'd on a summer's holiday, [way 
That to the green-wood shade he took his I 
For Cymon shunn'd the church and us’d not ( 
much to pray. J 
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His quarter-staff, which he could ne’er forsake. 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 

He trudg’d along, unknowing what he sought. 
And whistled as he went, for want of thought.^ 
By chance conducted, or by thirst constrain'd. 
The deep recesses of the grove he gain’d ; 
Where in a plain defended by the wood, 'I 
Crept through the matted grass a crystal flood, > 
By which an alabaster fountain stood : J 

And on the margin of the fount was laid 
(Attended by her slaves) a sleeping maid. 

Like Dian and her nymphs, when, tir’d with 
sport, 

To rest by cool Eurotas they resort : 

The dame herself the goddess well express’d. 
Not more distinguish'd by her purple vest, 

Thun by the charming features of her face. 

And, ev'n in slumber, a superior grace : 

Her comely limbs compos'd with decent care, 1 
H er body shaded with a slight cymarr ; 

Her bosom to the view was only bare : j 

tt'here two beginning paps were scarcely spy'd 
For yet their places were but signifi'd : 

TTie fanning wind upon her bosom blows. 

To meet the fanning wind the bosom rose ; 

Tlie fanning wind, and purling streams, 
nue her repose. 

The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes. 

And gaping mouth, that testify 'd surprize. 

Fix'd on her face, nor could remove his sight. 
New as he was to love, and novice to delight : 
Long mute he stood, and leaning on his staff. 

His wonder witness'd witli an idiot laugh; 

T'hen would have spoke, but by his glimmering 
sense 

First found his want of words, and fear'd of- 
fence : 

Doulited for what he w’as he should be known, 

I By his clown accent, and his country tone. 

! Through the rude chaos thus the running light 
I Shot the first ray that pierc'd the native night : 

I Then day and darkness in the mass were mix'd. 
Till gather’d in a globe the beams were fix'd : 
l^ast shone the sun, who, radiant in his sphere. 
Illumin’d heaven and earth, and roll'd around, 
the year. 

So reason in this brutal soul began. 

Love made him first suspect he was a man ; 

Love made him doubt his broad barbarian sound ' 
By love his want of words, and wit, he found ; ^ 
That sense of want prepar’d the future way 
To knowledge, and disclos’d the promise of a 
day. 

Wluit not his father's care, nor tutor’s art. 
Could plant with pains in his unpolish'd heart. 
The best instmctor. Love, at once inspir'd. 

As barren grounds to fruitfulness are fir'd : 

Love taiiglit him shame, and shame, with love 
at strife, 

S|^n taught the sweet civilities of life ; 

His gross material soul at once could find 
Somewhat in her excelling all her kind : 
Exciting a desire till then unknown. 

Somewhat unfound, or found in her alone. 
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This m^de the iirst impression on his mind^ 
Above, but just above^ the brutal kind. 

For beasts can like, but not distingruish too^ 

Nor their ou n liking by reflection know ; 

Nor why they like or this, or t’other face. 

Or judge of this, or that peculiar grace ; 

Hut love in gross, and stiipidly admire : 

As flies allur'd by light, approach the fire. 

Thus our man-beast, advancing by degrees, 

First likes the wJiole, then separates what he 
sees ; 

On several parts a se^'oral praise bestows, 

'J’he ruby lips, the well-proportion’d nose, 

The snowy skin, and raven-glossy hair, f 

1’he dimpled cheek, and forehead rising fair, 1 
And ev*n in sleep itself, a smiling air. ) 

From thence his eyes descending view'd the rest. 
Her plump round arms, white hands and heav. 
ing breast. 

Long on the last he dwelt, though every part 
A puiiited arrow sped to pierce liis heart. 

Thus in a trice a judge of beauty gro^\n, 

i A judyre erected from a country ch»\vn) 
le long’d to see her eyes, in sliimlier hid. 

And wish’d hi*? own could pierce within the lid : 
He would have uak’d her, but restrain’d his 
thought, 

And love new-horn the first good manners 
tauglit. 

An awful tear his ardent wish withstood, 

Nor durst disturb the godde-JS of the w’ood. 

For such she seem’d by lier cele^stial face. 
Excelling all tlie rest of human race : 

And things divine, by c minion sense he knew, 
IMust he devoutly seen, at distant view : 

So checking his desire, with tremlding heart 
Ga/.ing lie stood, nor vvouhl, nor could depart ; 
Fix’d «'ts a ]»ilgrim wilder’d in liis way, 

^Vho dares not stir by iiiglit, for fear to stray, 
But stand-* witluawfiil eyes to watch the dawm ( 
of day. ) 

At length awakinjr, l])higene the fair, 

(So was the beauty call'd, who caus’d his care) 
Uncloft’d her (‘yo-, and double day reveard, 

H hile tho-e ofall her slaves in sle<?p were seal’d. 

'1 he slavering cmhleri. projipM upon his staff, 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh, 

I o welc<»me her awake, nor durst begin I 

'i o speak, hut wisely kept the fool within. 

TJieii she ; W’hat make you, (Jymon, here 
alone J ^ . 

(For Cy moil’s name was round the country 
known 

Because descended of a noble race, 

And for a soul ill sorted with his face.) 

But still the sot stood silent wdth surprise. 
With fix’d regard on her new open’d ev es. 

And in his breast receiv’d the envenom’d dart, 

A tickling pain that pleas’d amid the smart. 
But conscious of her form, with quick dwtnist 
She saw his sjiarkling eyes, and fear’d liis brtit d 
Just. 

This to prevent, she wak'd her sleepy crew, 

And rising hasty^ took a short adieu* 


Then Cymon first his rustic voice essay’d, 
With proffer’d service to the parting maid 
To see her safe ; his hand she long deny*d, 

But took at length, asham’d of such a guide. 

So Cymon led her borne, and leaving there. 

No more w’oiild to his country clowns repair. 
But sought his father’s house, wuth better mind. 
Refusing in the farm to be confin’d. 

’I'he father w^onder’d at the son’s return, 

And knew not w'hetlier to rejiuce or mourn; 

But doubtfully receiv’*!, expecting still 
To learn the secret causes of liis alter’d will. 
Nor w as he long delay*d : the first request I 
i He made, was like his brothers t » he dres.s’d, J- 
! .Xnd, as liis birth requir’d, above the rest. ) 
j XVith ease his ‘•nit was granted bv his sire, 
i Histinirui>hiiig his heir by rich attire : 

. His hoilv tliiiv adorn'd, he next design’d 
J M’ith liberal arts to cultivate his mind : 

! He M)ught a tutor of his own accord, 

I And studv’il h's-sons ho before ahhorr’d. 

! Thus tiie man-child advanc'd, and Jeani’d so 
I fa^t. 

^ That in short time his equals he surpass’d: 

* His brutal manner-- from liis breast exil'd, 
j His mien he fwliiou’d. and his tongue lie fil'd ; 

! In every exercise of all admir’d, 

‘ He seem'd, nor only secin’d. hut w’as inspir’d : 

I Inspir’d by love, v\ h.)se lui-niess to plea.se ; 

He rode, he fenc’d, lie mov’d with gno’eful ease, 
More fam’d for sen-e, fm* courtly carr’iago mure, 
Than for hi> brutal folly known before. 

What then of alter’d (’ymon shall we say, 

But that the fire which clioak’d in ashes lay, 

A load too heavy for hi- '-oul to move, 

AVas upw'ard blovini below, and brush d away by 
love. 

' Love made an active progress throufih his mind, 
’I'he dusky parts lie clear’d, the gross rciin’d, 
’fhe drow.sy wak’d ; and. ashev\ent, impress'd 
’I'he Maker’s image on the human hreoat. 

’I’lius was the man amended by desire, 

I And though ht? lov’d perliapswith too much fire, 
j His father all his faults with reason scann'd, 

, And lik’d nn error of the better hand ; 
i Exeij'-’d tlje excess of pas.sion in his mind, 

[ By flames too fierce, jierhaps too much refin’d : 
So (lymon, since his sire indulg’d his will. 
Impetuous lov’d, and would be Cymon still ; 
Galesus he disown’d, and chose to hear 
’J'lie name of fool, confirm’d and bisiiop’d by 
the fair. 

To C’ipscus bv his friends his suit he mov'd, 
(’ipseuR the father of the fair he lov'd: 

But he was pre-engcig’d by former ties, 

Mobile was endeavouring to be wise: 

And ipliigene, oblig’d by former vows, 

Had given her faith to wed a foreign spouse : 
Her sire and she to Rhodian Pasimond, 

Though both repenting, were by promise boundi 
Nor could retract ; and thus, as fate decreed. 
Though better lov'd, he spoke too late to speed. 

'I'he doom was past, the ship already seat 
Did all his tardy diligence present: 
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SiffhVl to herself the fair unhappy maid. 

While stormy Cymon thus in secret said; 

1'he time is come for l])liig‘ene to find 
The miracle she wrought upon my mind : 

Her chHrms have made me man, her ravish’d 
love 

In rank shall place me with the bless’d above. 
For mine by love, by force she shall be mine. 

Or death, if force should fail, shall finish m3' 
design. 

Resolv'd he said; and rifftr'd vith speedy care 
A vessel strong, and well eqiiij)p’d for war. 

The secret ship with chosen frieiids lie stor’d; 
And bent to die, or conquer, went aboard. 
Ambush’d he lay behind the (’ypriaii shore, 
aitlng the sail that all his wishes bore ; 
jNor long* expected, for the following tide 
Sent out the hostile ship and beauteous bride. 

To Rhodes the ri\al hark directly steer’d, 

IV lien C’ymon sudden at her hack appear’d. 

And stopp’d her flight : then standing' on h!> 
prow. 

In haughty terms he thus defy’d the foe; 

Or strike }’our sails at siiniTnons, or prepare 
’’’o prove the last extreuvities of war. 
l'Iius w irn’d, the llhodiaiis fur the fight pro- A 
vide ; 

Already were the vessels side by side, ( 

’I'hesp ohstiiiate to save, and those to seize the} 
bride. .. 

Rut C’yjuon soon his crookiul grapples ca->t, I 

IVhich with leriacimi‘> hold Ins toes omhrac’d, ^ 
And, u’*n»'d with eword and shield, .mid tlio i 
]‘’*ess lie pass’d. * 

Fleu"* ^v•as the tight, Imt hastening to Iiis prey. 
By force the furious lover freed his way ; 
lUmsolf alone disjiers’d the Rhodian crew, 

'I'lie weak disdain’d, the valiant overthrew’ ; 
Cheap conquest for his following friends re- 
iiiaiird, 

He reap'd tlie field, and they hut only glean'd. 

Hih victory confess'd, the foes retreat. 

And cast their weapons at the victor's feet. 
IVhom thas he cheer’d: () Rhodian 3^0111 h, I 
fought 

For love alone, nor other booty sought; 

Y’our lives are safe ; your vessel 1 resign, 

Yours be your owm, restoring what is mine : 

In Iphigene 1 claim my rightful due, 

Robh’d by my rival, and detain’d by 3"ou : 

Your Pasimoiid a lawless bargain dro^ e. 

The parent could not sell the daughter’s love ; 
Or if he could, mv love disdains the laws. 

And like a king by conqtic.st gains hi.s cause ; 
IVherearms take place, all otlier pleas are vain. 
Love taught me force, and force shall love main- 
tain. [lease. 

You, what by strength 3^11 could not keep, re- 
And at an easy ransom buy your peace 

Fear on the conquer’d side soon sign’d the 
accord, 

And iphigene to C3'^mon was restor’d ; 

'R'iiile to liis arms the blushing bride he took; 
To seeming sadness she compos’d her look ; 
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As if by force subjected to his will. 

Though pleas’d, dissembling, and a woman still. 
And, for she wept, he w’ip'd her falling tears. 
And pray'd her to dismiss her empty fears ; 

For yours I am, he said, and have deserv’d 
Your love much better whom so long I serv’d. 
Than he to whom your formal father tied 
Your vows, and sold a slave, not sent a bride. 
Thus while he spoke, he seiz’d the willing prey. 
As Paris bore the Spartan spouse away. 

Faintly she scream'd, and ev’n her eyes con- 
fess’d 

She rather would be thought, than was dis- 
tress’d. 

IV ho now' exults but Cvmon in his mind ? Y 
Vain hopes and erupt)' joys of liurnaii kind, > 
Proud of the present, to the future blind I } 
Secure of fate, while Cyrnou ploughs the sea. 
And steers to ('andy with his conquer'd prey. 
Scarce the third glass of measur’d hours "was 
run, 

IVhen like a fiery meteor sunk ilie sun ; 

'I’he promise of a storm ; the shifting gales 
Forsake, by fits, and fill, the fl.igging sails; 
Hoarse murmurs of tlie main from far w'ere 
heard. 

And night came on, not h)' degrees prepar’d. 
But all at once : at once the winds arise, 

'riie thunders roll, the forky lightning flies. 

Ill vain the master is.-nues out commands, 

In vain the trembling sailors ply their hands: 
riic tempest unforeseen prevents their care. 
And from the first tlie}' labour in despair. 

I’he giddy ship betwixt the wiiidis and tides. 
Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stunu’d with the difterent blows; then shoots 
amain, 

Till con nterb lift’d, she stops, and sleeps again. 
X(>t more aghast the proud archangel fell, 
Plung’d from the lieigJit of hpaven to deepest 
hell. 

Than stood the lover of his love possess’d, 

Now curs’d the more, the more lie had been 
bless’ d ; 

More anxious for her dancer than liis ow'ii. 
Death he defies ; hut w ould he lost alone. 

Sad Iphigene to womanish complaints 
Adds jiioiis prayers, and wearies ail the saints ; 
Kv’ii, if she could, her love she would repent. 
But since she cannot, dreads the punishment : 
Her forfeit faith, and Pasimoiid hetrav’d, 

Are ever present, and her crime upbraid. 

She bJ'imes herself, nor Memes her lover less. 
Augments her anger, as her fears increase: 
From her ow ri back the burden w onld remove. 
And lays the load on his niigovern'd love, 
IVhich intevpo.->ing durst, in heaven’s despite. 
Invade, and violate another’s right ; 

The powers inceios’d a while defeir’d his pain, 
. .^nd made him master of his vows in vain : 

But soon they punish’d liis presumptuous Y 
pride ; " ^ 

That for his daring enterprize she died ; f 
Who rather not resisted, than complied. j 
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Then impotent of mind, with alter’d sense. 

She hugg’d the offender, and forgave the of- 
fence, 

Sex to the last : mean-time with sails declin'd 
The wandering vessel drove before the w'ind ; 
Toss'd and retoss'd, aloft, and then alow, 

Nor port they seek, nor certain course they f 
know' , * ^ 

But every moment wait the coming blow. ) 
Thus blindly driven, by breaking day they 
view’d 

The land before them, and their fears renew'*d ; 
The land was welcome, but the tempest bore 
The threaten’d ship against a rocky shore. 

A w'inding bay was near ; to tliis they bent, 
And just escap’d ; their force already spent : 
Secure from storms, and panting from the sea, I 
The land unknown at leisure they survey ; | 

And saw (but soon their sickly sight withdrew ) I 
The rising towers of Rhodes at distant view ; 
And curs’d the hostile shore of Pasimond, j 

Sav’d from the seas, and shipwreck’d on the ! 
ground. 

The frighted sailors tried their strength in j 
vain, j 

To turn the stern, and tempt the stormy main ; | 
But the stiff wind withstood the labouring <>ar, { 
And forced them forward on the fatal shore ! 
The crooked keel now bites the Rhodian strand. 
And the ship moor’d constrains the crew to 
land ; 

Yet still they might be safe, because unknown, 
But as ill fortune seldom comes alone. 

The vessel they dismiss’d ivas driven before. 
Already shelter’d on their native shore ; 

Known each, they know*; but each with change . 

of cheer ; j 

The vanquish’d side exults ; the victors fear ; I 
Not them but theirs, made prisoners ere they * 
fight, i 

Despairing conquest, and depriv’d of flight. 

I'he country rings around with loud alarms, I 
And raw in fields the rude militia swarms ; 
Mouths without hands ; maintain’d at vast ex- 
pence. 

In peace a charge, in war a weak defence : | 

Stout once a month they march, a blustering > 
band. 

And ever, but in times of need, at hand ; 

This was the morn when, issuing on the guard. 
Drawn up in rank and file they stood prepar’d ' 
Of seeming arms to make«a short essay, | 

Then hasten to be drunk, the business of the I 
day. 1 

The cowards would have fled, but that they | 
knew I 

'rhemselves so many, and their foes so few ; ! 

But crow'ding on, the last the first impel : 

Till overborne wdth weight the Cyprians fell, | 
Cymon inslav'd, who first the w'ar begun, i 

And Iphigene once more is lost and won. ! 

Deep in a dungeon was the captive cast, ' 
Depriv'd of daf', and held in fetters fast: j 

Hia life was only spar’d at their request, | 
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IVhom taken he so nobly had releas'd; 

But Iphigenia was the ladies’ care, Y 

Each in their turn address’d to treat the fair ; 
AVhile Pasimond and his the nuptial feast pre- f 
pare. J 

Her secret soul to Cymon was inclin’d, 1 
But she must suffer what her fates assign'd ; ^ 
So passive is the church of womankind. j 
What worse to Cymon could his fortune deal. 
Roll’d to the lowest spoke of all her wheel 
It rested to dismiss the downward weight. 

Or raise him u]>ward to his former height ; 

The latter pleas'd; and Jove (concern’d the most) 
Prepar’d the amends, for what by love he lost. 

’J'he sire of Pasimond had left a son. 

Thouirh younger, yet for courage early known, 
Ormisda call’d, to whom by promise ti’d, 

A Rhodian beauty was the destin’d bride ; 
Cassandra was her name, above the rest 
Renown’d for birtli, with fortune amply Mess’d. 
Lysimachus, who rul'd the Rhodian state. 

Was then by choice their annual magistrate : 
He lov’d Cassandra too uith equal fire. 

But fortune had not favour’d his desire ; 

Cross’d by her friends, by her not disapprov’d, 
Xor yet preferr'd. or like Ormisda lov’d : 

So stood the afluir : some little hope remain'd. 
That should his rival chance to lose, he gain’d. 
Mean time young Pasimond his marriage 
press’d. 

Ordain’d the nuptial day, prepar’d the feast; 
And frugally resolv'd (the charge to shun, 1 
U’hich would be double should he wed alone) > 
’I'o join his brother's bridal with his own. ) 
Lysiniachus, oppress’d w ith mortal grief, 
Receiv’d the news, and studi’d quick relief : 
The fatal day approach'd ; if force were us’d. 
The magistrate iiis public trust abus’d ; 

To justice liable, as law’ requir’d ; 

For when his office ceas’d, his power expir'd : 
W’hile power remain’d, the means were in his 
hand 

By force to seize, and then forsake the land ; 
Betwixt extremes he knew not bow to move, 

A slave to fame, hut more a slave to love : 
Restraining others, yet himself not free. 

Made impotent by power, debas'd by dignity. 
Both sides he w’eigh’d ; but after much debate. 
The man prevail’d above the magistrate. 

Love never fails to nicister w’hat he finds, "I 
But works a different way in different minds, > 
'i'he fool enlightens, and the wise he blinds. J 
This youth proposing to possess and 'scape. 
Began in murder, to conclude in rape : 
Unprais’d by me, though heaven sometimes 
may bless 

An impious act with undeserv’d success; 

The great it seems are privileg’d alone 
To punish all injustice but their own. 

But here 1 stop, not daring to proceed. 

Yet blush to filter an unrighteous deed; 

For crimes are but permitted, not decreed. 

Resolv’d on force, his wit the praetor bent. 
To find the means that might secure the event ; 
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Nor long he labour'd, for his lucky thought 
In captive Cymon found the friend he sought. 
The example pleas'd : the cause and crime the 
same: 

An injur'd lover, and a ravish'd dame. 

How much he durst he knew by what he dar'd,! 
The less he had to lose, the less he car'd > 
To manage loathsome life when love was the ) 
reward. 

This ponder’d well, and fix'd on his intent. 

In depth of night he for the prisoner sent ; 

In secret sent the public view to shun. 

Then with a sober smile he thus begun : 

'I’he powers above, wlio bounteously bestow 
Their gifts and graces on mankind below^. 

Yet prove our merit first, nor blindly give 
To such as are not worthy to receive; 

For valour and for virtue they provide 
Their due reward, but first they must be tri’d : 
Tliese fruitful seeds within your mind they 
sow'd ; 

'Twas yours to improve the talent they be- 
stow'd : 

'i’hey gave you to be born of noble kind, 

'i'liey gave you love to lighten u]» your mind. 
And purge the grosser parts ; they gave you care 
To please, and courage to deserve the fair. 

'I’hus far they tri’d you, and by proof they 
found 

The grain intrusted in a grateful ground ; 

Rut still the great experiment remain’d, 

I'hey i .iFer'd you to lose the prize you gain'd; 
That you might learn tlie gift was theirs alone : 
And 'vhen restor'd, to th^-m the blessing own. 
Restor’d it soon will be ; the means prepar’d, 
'I’he difficulty smooth’d, the danger shar’d ; 

Be but yourself, the care to me resign, 

Then Iphigene is yours, Cassandra mine. 

Ycur rival Pasimond pursues your life. 
Impatient to revenge his ravish’d wife. 

But yet not his ; to-morrow is behind. 

And love our fortunes m one band has join’d: 
Two brothers are our foes, Ormisda mine. 

As much ueclar'd as Pasimond is thine ; 
To-morrow must their common vows be ti'd : ^ 
^V ith love to friend, and fortune for our guide, I 
Let both resolve to die, or each redeem a T 
bride. j 

Right I have none, nor hast thou much to 
plead ; 

'Tis force, when done, must justify the deed ; 
Our task perform’d, we next prepare for flight : 
And let the losers .talk in vain of right: 

W e with the fair will sari before tlie w ind. 

If they are griev'd, 1 leave the laws behind. 
Speak thy resolves : if now thy courage droop. 
Despair in prison, and abandon hope ; 

But if thou dar'st in arms thy love regain, 

i For liberty without thy love were vain ;) 

'hen second my design to seize the prey. 

Or lead to second rape, for w'ell thou know'st 
the way. 

Said Cymon overjoy'd. Do thou propose 
The means to fight, and only shew the foes : 


For from the first, when love had fir'd my mind. 
Resolv'd I left the care of life behind. 

To this the bold Lysimachus reply'd. 

Let heaven be neuter, and the sword decide ; 
The spousals are prepar'd, already play 
The minstrels, and provoke the tardy day : 

By this the brides are wak'd, their grooms are ^ 
dress'd ; ( 

All Rhodes is summon'd to the nuptial feast, r 
All but myself, the sole unbidden guest. J 
Unbidden though 1 am, I will be there, 

And, join'd by thee, intend to joy the fair. 

Now hear the rest; when day resigns the 
light. 

And cheerful torches gild the jolly night. 

Be ready at my call ; my chosen few 
M’ith arms administer'd shall aid thy crew, 
Tlien entering unexpected will we seize 
Our destin’d prey, from men dissolv’d in ease ; 

! By wine disabled, unprepar’d for fight : 

And hastening to the seas, suborn our flight ; 
The seas are ours, for I command the fort, 

A ship well mann'd expects us iu the port : 

If they, or if their friends, the prize contest. 
Death shall attend the man w'ho dares resist. 

It pleas’d : the prisoner to his hold retir’d, A 
II is troop with equal emulatiou fir’d, f 

! All fix’d to fight, and all their wonted work ^ 
requir'd, j 

The sun arose ; the streets were throng'd around. 
The palace open'd, and the posts were crown'd. 
The double bridegroom at the door attends 
The expected spouse, and entertains the friends ; 
They meet, they lead to church, the priests in- 
voke 

The powers, and feed the flames with fragrant 
smoke. 

This done, they feast, and at the close of night 1 
By kindled torches vary their delight, > 

These lead the lively dance, and those thej 
brimming bowls invite. 

Now, at the appointed place and hour as- 
sign'd, 

With souls resolv'd the ravishers were join’d : 
I'hree bands are form'd ; the first is sent before 
To favour the retreat, and guard the shore ; 
The second at the palace-gate is plac'd. 

And up the lofty stairs ascend the last ; 

A peaceful troop they seem with shining vests. 
But coats of mail beneath secure their breasts. 

Dauntless they enter, Cymon at their head, 
And find the feast renew'd, the table spread : 
Sweet voices, mix'd with instrumental sounds. 
Ascend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof re- 
bounds. 

When, like the harpies, rushing through the 
hall 

The sudden troop appears, tlie tables fall. 

Their smoaking load is on the pavement thrown ; 
Each ravisher prepares to seize his own ; 

The brides, invaded with a rude embrace. 
Shriek out for aid, confusion fills the place. 
Quick to redeem the prey their plighted lords 
Advance, the palace gleams with shining swords. 
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But late is all defence^ and sucoour vain ; 

The rape is made, the ravishers remain : 

Two sturdy slaves were only sent before 
To bear the purchas'd prize in safety to the 
shore. 

The troop retires, the lovers close the rear, 

\rith forward faces not confessing fear: 
Backward they move, but scorn their pace to 
mend ,* 

Then seek the stairs, and with slow haste des- 
cend. 

Fierce Pasimond, their passage to prevent,"^ 
Thrust full on ('ynu>n‘> back in his de^'Ceiit, 

'Fhe blade return d uiibath’d, and to the han- ( 
die bent. j ; 

Stout Cymon soon remounts, and cleft in two [ 
llis ri\a!’s head with one descending blow ; : 

And as the next in rank Ormi^la stood, ^ | 
He turn’d the point : the sword inur’d to blood ( 1 
Bor’d his unguarded bieust, uhich pour’d a^ 1 
purple dood. } 1 

With vow’d revenge the gathering croud pur- 1 
sues, j 

The rinishers turn head, the fight renews ; j 

The hall is he.ip’d uitJi corpse; tlie -jirinkled 1 
gore. j 

Besmears the ualls, and floats tlio marble floor. ■ 
Di'-perVd at length the druukcMiMpiadron flie*, ^ 
’j'he victor^ to ilieu* \es'.el hear the ]n*i/e ; f ‘ 
And hear heliiiid loud gr»u<nh, and lanieiitahle r 1 
cries. j 

The crew with merry shouts tlieir anchors \ 
weigh, f 

7'hen ]dy their oars, aiul bru>]» thehuxom sea, T 
While troops of gather d liliudians croud the ) 
key. 

What should the peojde do when left al<me.> 

The governor and g<»veriirnent are gone, 

1'he public wealth to foreiiin parts couve\’d ; 
Some troops disbanded, and the rest unpaid. 
Kliodes is tlie sovereign of the ‘•ea no more ; 
Their shi]>s unrigg’d, and spent their naval 
store ; 

They neither could defend, nor can pursue. 

But grill’d their teeth, and cast a helpless 
view ; 

In vain w ith darts a distant war they try, 

Short, and more short, the e weapons fly. 

Meanwhile the ravishers their crimes enjoy. 

And Using sails and sweeping oars eTn]>lf»y : 

1 lie clitfs of Rlnules in little sj>uce are lo>.t, 
Jove’s isle they seek, m*r dove deinc'* hi> coast. 

In safety landed on the Caudian shore. 

With generous wines their spirits tlu*y restore : 
There Cymon w'ith his Uhodian friend re-ide-,, 
Both court, and w'ed at once the willing brides. 
A w'ar ensues, the Cretans own their caurtc. 

Stiff to defend their hospitable luv. s: 

JBoth parties lose by turns * and neitluw wins, 
Till peace propounded by a truce liegiii'!. 

The Kindred of the slain forgive the deed. 

But a short exile must for sliew' preceue : 

7'he terra expir’d, from Candia they remove. 
And heppy^eaeh, at home, enjoys his love. 


alexanpbr’s feast ; on tbe power of arunc ; 

AN ODE, 

IN HONOUR OF ST. CECILIa’s DAT. 

I. 

’Twas at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike sou: 

Aloft in aw'ful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne: 

His valiant peers w'ere plac’d around ; 

Their brows with rose^and with myrtles bound : 

(So should desert in arms be crown’d.) 

'I’he lovely Thais, by his side, 

S.ite like a blooming Eastern bride 
In flowei of youth and beauty’s pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pair! 

None hut the brave,, 

None hut the brave. 

None hut the brave deserves tbe fair, 

Choi’vs, 

Happy, happy, liappy pair! \ 

None l)ut the brave. 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 

n. 

Tiiuotheus, plac’d on high 
Aroiil the tuneful cpii:*e. 

With fl\ing fingers touch’d the lyre: 

'i'he trembling note« ascend the sky, 

And heai erily joys inspire. 
The sung began from Jtu’e, 

H'h(» left his blissful '^eats above, 

(Such is the ]M)wer of mighty love.) 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god : 

’ Su!>jiiiie on radiant sniies he rode, 

: \\ hen he to fair Olympia press'd: 

And while he soiiglit her snowy breast: 
riien, rmiml her slender waist he curl'd. 

And stamp’d an image of hini'^elf, a sovereign 
of the world. 

I’he li-stciiiiig crowd admire the lofty sound, 
j A present deity, they sligut around: 

A prestmt deity, the vaiuted roofs rebound : 
Witli ravish’d ears 
1 'File monarch hears, 

A'^'iumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And beems to shake the spheres. 

Choruh', 

With rayisli’d ears 
'i’he monnrch liear|^ 

Assumes the god, * 

Affects to nod. 

And seems to ^hake the spheres. 

I 1 he praise of BacckRi then the sweet musician 
sung. 

Of Baccluis e^^er fair and ever young: 

The jolly god in triumph comes; 

Sound trie trumpets ; beat the ^ums ; 
Flush’d with a purple grace 
He shews his honest face : 
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Now give the hautboys breath; he comes^ he 
comes. ‘ 

Bacchus, ever fair and young, 

Drinking joys did first ordain ; 

Bacchus* blessings are a treasure. 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure: 

Rich the treasure, 

Sweet the jdeasure, 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Chorus, 

Bacchus’ blessi ngi! are a treasure. 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure: 

Rich the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure. 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

IV. 

Sooth'd w'ith the sound the king grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o’er again : 

And thrice he routed all his foes ; and thrice he 
slew the slain. 

I'he master saw the madness rise ; 

His glow'ing cliecks, bis ardent eyes ; 

And, while he heaven and earth defied. 

Chang’d his hand, and clieok’d hi»- pride. 

He chose a mournful muse 
Soft pity to infuse : 

He sung Darius great and good, 

' I»y too severe a fate, 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 

Fallen from his I'igh estate. 

And welt’ring in Jii»! Mood ; 

Dos« A 'd, at his utmost need, 

By liiose his former bounty fed ; 

On the bare earth oxp^>M he lies, 

W ith not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast looks the joyless victor sate. 
Revolving in his alter’d soul 

The various turns of chance below ; 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole ; 

And tears began to flow. 

Ch'O'us, 

RevoR ing in bis alter'd soul 

Th * various turns of ehance below’ ; 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole ; 

And tears began to flow. 

V. 

The mighty master smil'd to see 
That love w^as in the next degree : 

’ I'm as but a kitidred-sound to move. 

For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet in Lydian measures, 

Soo!i lie sooth’d, his soul to pleasures. 

W’ar, he sung, is t"oil and trouble ; 

Hmiour, but an empty bubble; 

Ne^ er ending, still beginning. 

Fighting still, and still destroying; 

If the world be worth ^y winning. 

Think, O think it worth enjoying ; 

Lovely 'J'hais sits beside thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 

The many rend the skies witli loud applause : 
So Love was crowii’4> but Music won the cause. 
The prince^ unable to conceal his pain^ 


Gaz’d on the fair 
Who caus’d his care. 

And sigh’d and look'd, siffh’d and look’d. 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh’d again : 

At length, with love and w'ine at once oppress’d. 
The vanquish’d victor sunk upon her breast. 
Chorus, 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain. 

Gaz'd on the fair 
Who caus’d his care. 

And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look'd. 
Sigh’d and lordc’d, and sigh’d again : 

At length, M itli love and wine at once oppress'd. 
The vaiiquiali'd victor sunk upon her breast. 

VI. 

Now strike the golden lyre again : 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 

Break Ins bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, tlie horrid sound 
Has rais’d up his liead ; 

As awak’d IVoin the dead, 

And amaz'd, he stares around. 

Revenge, revenge, Tiniotheus cries, 

See the furies arise : 

See the snakes that tliey rear, 

Hovv they hiss in their hair, 

And tlie sparkles that flash from their eyes! 
Beliold a ghastly band. 

Each a torch in his hand ! 

Those are Greciau ghosts, that in battle were 
slain, 

And unbury’d remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 

Give the vengeance due 
To tlic valiant crew’. 

Behold how’ they toss their torches on high, 
How’ they point to tlie Persian alxules. 

And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 
'Fhe princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 

And tlie king seiz’d a flambeau with zeal to 
destroy ; 

'J'liais led the way, 

To light him to his prey, 

And, like another Helen, fir’d another Troy. 
Chorn 

And the king seiz’d a flambeau with zeal to 
destroy ; 

Thais led the way, 

'fo light him to his prey, 

And, like another Helen, fir’d another Troy. 

VII. 

Thus, long ago, 

?ire hea ving bellows learn’d to blow. 

While organs yet were mute 
Timoiheus, to his breath ing Ifl ate. 

And sounding lyre. 

Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft de- 
sire. 

At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inveiitress of the vocal frame ; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarjf'd the former narrow bounds. 

And added length to solemn sounds. 
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With nature's mother-wit^ and arts unknown 
before. 

Let old Timothous yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown ; 

He rais'd a mortal to the skies ; 

She drew an angel down. 

Grand Chorus. 

At last, divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame ; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store. 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds. 

With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown 
before. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown ; 

He rais'd a mortal to the skies ; 

She drew an angel dow'u. 


EPISTLE THE TENTH. 

TO MY DEAR FRIEND, MR. CONGREVE, ON HIS CO- 
MEDY CALLED ‘*THE DOUBLE DEALER. *’ 

Well then, the promis’d hour is come at last. 
The present age of wit obscures the past : 
Strong were our sires, and as they fought they 
writ, I 

Conquering with force of arms, and dint of wit : j 
Theirs was the giant race, before the flood : | 

And thus, wlien Charles return’d our empire 
stood. 

Like Janus he the stubborn soil manur’d, 

IVith rules of husbandry the rankness cur'd ; 
Tam’d us to manners, w hen the stage was rude ; 
And boist’rous English wit with art indued. 

Our age was cultivated thus at length ; 

But w'hat we gain’d in skill we lost in strength. 
Our builders were wdth want of genius curst ; 
The second temple was not like the ^ir^t : 

'J'ill you, the best Vitruvius, come at length ; 
Our beauties equal, but excel our strength. 

Firm Doric pillars found your solid base : 

'J'he fair Corinthian crowns the higher space : 
I’lius all below is strength, and all above is t 
grace. J 

In easy dialogue is Fletcher's praise; 

He mov’d the mind, but had not power to raise. 
Great Jonson did by strength of judgment 
please ; 

Yet doubling Fletcher’s force, he wants' his 
ease. 

In differing talents both adorn’d their age ; 

One for the'etudy, t'other for tlie stage. 

But both to Congreve justly shall submit, 

One match'd in judgment, both o'ermatch'd in 
wit. 

In him all beauties of this age we see, 'X 
Etherege his couitship. Southern's purity, f 
The satire, wit, and strength of manly Wy- C 
cherly. ^ } 

All this in blooming youth you have atchieved : 
Nor are your ibil’d contemporaries grieved. 


So much the sweetness of y^ir manners move, 
We cannot envy you, becauB%.4lfe love. 

Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he saw 
A beardless consul made against the law. 

And join his suffrage to the votes of Rome ; 
Though he wdth Hannibal was overcome. 

Thus old Romano bow'd to Raphael’s fame. 

And scholar to the youth he taught became. 

O that your b row's my laurel bad sustain'd I 
Well had I been depos’d, if you had reign'd : 
The father bail descended for the son ; 

For only you are lineal to the throne. 

Thus, when the state one Edward did depose, 

A greater Edward in his room arose. 

But now, not I, but poetry is curs'd; 

For Tom the second reigns like Tom the first. 
But let them not mistake my patron's part. 

Nor call his charity their own desert. 

Yet this 1 prophesy; thou shalt be seen, 
(Though with some sliort parenthesis between) 
High on the throne of wit, and, seated there, 
Not mine, that’s little, but thy laurel wear. 

Thy first attempt an early promise made ; 

That early promise this has more than paid. 

So bold, yet so judiciously you dare. 

That your least praise is to be regular. 

I Time, place, and action, may with pains be 
wrought ; 

But genius must be born, and never can be 
taught. 

This ia your portion ; this your native store ; V 
Heaven, that but once was prodigal before, ( 
To Shakespear gave as much ; she could not C 
give him more. j 

Maintain your post : That's all the fame you 
need ; 

For 'tis impossible you should proceed. 

Already 1 am worn with cares and age, 

And just abandoning the ungrateful stage: 
Unprofitably kept at H eaveii's expence, 

I live a renUcharge on his providence: 

But you, whom every muse and grace adorn, 
IVhom 1 foresee to better fortune born. 

Be kind to my remains ; and O defend. 

Against your judgment, your departed friend ! 
Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue. 

But shade those laurels which descend to you; 
And take for tribute w hat these lines 'express : 
You merit more ; nor could my love do less. 


EPlIiOGUE TO THE SECOND PART OF THE CONQVEBT 
OF GRANAH4. 

They, who have best succeeded on the stage. 
Have still conformed their genius to their age. 
Thus Jonson did mechanic humour show. 

When men were dii^^^lad convmation low. 
Then comedy was :SE^i^eS8, ^ut 'twas coarse: 
Cobb's tankard was a jest, and Otter's horse. 
And, as their comedy, their love was mean ; 
Except, by chance, in some one laboured scene, 
Which must atone for an ^-written play. 

They rose, but at their heigltt couU s^dom stay* 
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Fame then was cheap, and the first comer sped ; 
And they haveitept it since^ by being dead. 
But, were they now to Avrite, when critics weigh 
Each line, and every word, throughout a play, 
None of them, no, not Jonson in his height, 
Could pass, without allowing grains for weight. 
Think it not envy, thht these truths are told ; 
Our poet's not malicious, though he’s bold. 

"J'is not to brand them, that their faults are 
shown. 

But, by their errors, to excuse his own. 

If love and honour now are higher rais’d, 

' J’is not the poet, but the age is prais’d. 

Wit’s now arriv'd to a more high degree ; 

Our native language more refin’d and free. 

Our ladies and our men now speak more wit 
Jn conversation, than those poets writ. 

Then, one of these is, consequently, true ; 

That what this poet M*ritcs comes short of you. 
And imitates you ill (which most he fears.) 

Or else his writing is not worse than theirs. 

^ et, though you judge (as sure the critics will). 
That some before him writ with greater skill. 
In this one praise he ha« their fame surpast, 

To please an age more gallant than the last. 


PnOLOOUE TO AURENQEZEBE. 

t >UR author, by experience, finds it true, 

’ 1 is much more hard to please himself tli.tn you ; 
A iid out of no feigned modesty, this day 
Damns Jik laborious trifle of a’ play : 

Not tliat it's Avorse than Avhat before he writ, 
But he has now another taste of y\ it ; 

And, to confess a truth, though out of time. 
Grows weary of his long-lov’d mistress, Rliime. 
Ihir?' ion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound. 

And nature flies him like enchanted gi'oiind: 
'Vhat verse can do, he has performed in this, 
M'hich he presumes tiie most correct of his ; 
But spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at SShakspeare’s sacred name ; 
Aw’d wheii he hears his godlike Romans rage. 
He, in^a just despair, would quit the stage ; 
And to an age less polish’d, more unskiTl'd, 

J >oes, Avith disdain, the foremost honours yield. 
As with the greater dead he dares not strive. 
He would not match his verse with those aa'Iio 
live ; 

Let him retire, betwixt two ages cast, 

The first of this, and hindmost of the last. 

A losing gamester, Iq^ him sneak away ; 

He bears no ready money from the play. 

The fate, which governs poets, thought it fit 
He should not raise his fortunes by his wit. 

The clergy thrive, and ^e litigious bar ; 

Dull heroes fatten witbilB^'tpoils of war : 

All southern vices, heaven be praised, are here ; 
But wit's a luxury you think too dear. 

When you to cultivate the plant are loth, 

'Tis a ^rewd sign 'twas never of your growth ; 
And wit in northern qlinietes will not blow. 
Except, like orange-trees, 'tie hous’d from snow. 
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There needs no care to put a playhouse down, 
’Tis the most desart place of ml the town : 

We and our neighbours, tO speak proudly, are. 
Like monarchs, ruined with expensive war; 
While, like wise English, unconcern'd you sit. 
And see us play the tragedy of wit. 


UNDER MILTON'S PICTURE, BEFORE HIS 
PARADISE LOST. 

Three Poets in three distant ages boi-n, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first, in loftiness of thought surpass'd ; 
The next, in majesty ; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go ; 

To make a third, she join’d the former two. 


ALL lOR LOVE j OK, THE WORLD WELL LOST. 

DRAMATIS PrnSONX. 

?Ien. 

Mate Antovff. 

Vetit.dius, his rmcral. 

Dulnbelitt, his fri£‘i>cl. 

Alexa&, the f^ueen’.H ouniich. 

S'-rapicn, priest of 
Romans. 

IS. 

JVonten. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. 

Oetttvia, Antony's wife. 

Cleopatra’s maids. 

Auionys tuo in/itit daughters. 

ScKM£i Alexandria. 

ACT I. 

SCENE I. — The Temple of Isis. 

Sempion, and Myris, Priests of Isis, discovered. 
Ser. Portents and prodigies are grown so 
frequent. 

That they have lost their name. Our fruitful 
Nile' 

Flowed, ere the Avonted season, with a torrent 
So unexpected, and so wondrous fierce. 

That the wuld deluge overtook the haste 
Fveii of the hinds, that watched it. Men and 
beasts 

Were borne above the tops of trees, that grew 
On the utmost margin of the water-mark : 

Then with so swift an ebb the flood drove back- 
ward. 

It slipt from underneath the scaly herd : 

Here monstrous phocse panted on the shore ; 
Forsaken dolphins there, with their broad tails. 
Lay lashing the departing waves ; hard by them 
Sea-horses, floundering in the slimy mud, 
I’ossed up their heads, and dashed the ooze about 
them. 

Enter Alexas behind them. 

Myr. Avert these omens. Heaven ! 

Ser. Last night, between tkiC^Jlifurs of twelve 
and one. 

In a lone male of the temple while 1 walked, 

A whirlwind rose, that with a violent blasts 
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Shook all the dome ; the doors around me dapt ; 
The iron wicket, that defends the vault. 

Where the long race of Ptolemies is laid. 

Burst open, and disclosed the mighty dead : 
From out each monument, in order placed. 

An armed ghost starts up ; the boy-king last 
Reared his inglorious head : a peal of groans 
Then followed, and a lamentable voice 
Cried, ‘ Egypt is no more/ My blood ran back, 
My shaking knees against each other knocked. 
On the cold pavement dowm 1 fell entranced. 
And so unfinished left the horrid scene ! 

J/ejF, And dreamt you this, or did invent the 
story, [S/ieietn^ himself. 

To frighten our Egyptian boys withal. 

And train them up betimes in fear of priesthood? 

Ser. My lord, 1 saw you not. 

Nor meant my words should reach your ears ; 
but w'hat 

I uttered was most true. 

Alesr. A foolish dream, 

Bred from the fumes of indigested feasts 
And holy luxury. 

Ser. 1 know my duty : 

This goes no farther. 

Alex. 'Tis not fit H should. 

Nor would the times now bear it, were it 
true. 

All southern from yon hills the Roman camp 
Hangs o'er us black and threatening, like a 
storm 

Just brejiking on our heads. 

Ser, Our faint E<4yptian'. pray for Antony, 
But in their servile hearts tliey own OctJivius. 
Myr, 'iVhy, then, does Antony dream out his 
lioiirs, 

And tempts not fortune for a nohle day. 

Which might redeem what Aelium lost ? 

Alex. He thinks 'tis pas-t recovery, 

Ser. Yet the foe 
Seems not to prc'i- the siege. 

Alex. Oh, there’s the Avonder, 

Mecffiuas and At:rij>pa, uho can most 
With CcBsar, are his foe«. Ills wife, Octavia, 
Driven from his h'»use, solicits her revenge i 
And Dolabella, who was once his friend. 

Upon some private grudge now seek his ruin ; 
Yet still war seems on either side to sleep. 

Ser, ’Tis strange, that Antony, for some 
days past, 

Has not beheld the face of Cleopatra, 

But here in Isis’ temple lives retired. 

And makes his heart a prey to black despair. 
Alex. 'Tis true; and we much fear he hopes 
by absence. 

To cure his mind of love. 

Ser. If he be vanquished. 

Or make his peace, Egypt is doomed to be 
A Roman province, and our plenteous harvests 
Must then redeem the scarceness of their soil. 
While Antony stood firm, our Alexandria 
Rivalled proud Rome (dominion’s other seat). 
And fortune striding, like a vast Colossus, 
Could fix an equal f^oot of empire here. 


CWD 

Alex, Had I my wish, these tyrants of all na- 
ture, 

W'ho lord it o’er mankind, should perish, perish. 
Each by the other’s sword ; but since our will 
Is lamely followed by our power, we must 
Depend on one, with him to rise or fisll. 

Ser, How stands the queen affected ? 

Alex. Oh, she doats. 

She doats, Serapiun, on this vanquished man. 
And winds herself about his mighty ruins, 
V^’’hom, would she yet forsake, yet yield him up. 
This liunted prey/t<» his pursuer’s hands. 

She might preserve us all : but ’tis in vain — 
This changes my designs, this blasts my counsels. 
And makes me use all means to keep him here, 
Whom 1 could wish divided from her arms 
Far as the earth’s deep centre. W ell, you know 
The state of things : no more of your ill omens 
And black prognostics ; labour to confirm 
The people’s hearts. 

Enter Ventidiu/t, talking aside with a gentleman 
of Antony s. 

Ser. These Romans will o’erhear us. 

Blit who’s that stranger? by his warlike port, 

II is fierce demeanor, and erected look. 

He is of no vulgar note. 

Alex, Oh, ’tis Ventidiiis, 

Onr emperor's great lieutenant in the east, 

W ho first sheAved Home, that Parthia could be 
conquered. 

When Antony returned from Syria last, 

He left this man to guard the Koman frontiers. 
Ser. ^’ou seem to know him well. 

A/ei. l’o»» well. I saw him in Cilicia first, 
When Cleopatra there met Antony: 

A mortal foe he Avas to ns and Egypt. 

But let me witness to the A\orth 1 hate; 

A braver Homan never drew^ a sword : 

Firm to his prince, hut us a friend, not slave ; 
He ne’er vaus of Ins pleasures, but presides 
O’er all his cooler hours, and morning counsels : 
In short, the plainness, fierceness, rugged virtue 
Of an old true stampt Homan lives in him. 

His coming bodes, 1 know not what, of ill 
To our affairs. \VithdraAv, to mark him better. 
And ril acquaint you why I sought you here, 
And W'hat is our present work. 

\_They withdraw to a corner of the stage, and 
Ventidins, with the other, comes forward 
to the front. 

Vent. Not see him, say you ? 

I say I must, and wil]. 

GeiU. He has commanded. 

On pain of death, none should approach hie pre- 
sence. 

Vent. 1 bring him news, will raise his droop, 
ing spirits, 

Give him new life. 

GeiH, He sees not Cleopatra. 

Vent. W'ould he had never seen her ! 

Gent. He eats not, drinks not, sleeps not, has 
no use 

Of any thing but thought ; or if he talks, 

’Tis to himself, and then 'tis perfect raving ; 
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Then he defies the worlds and bids it pass. 
Sometimes he gnaws his lips^ and curses loud 
The boy Octavius ; then he draws his mouth 
Into a scornful smile^ and cries^ ^ Take all ! 
The world 's not worth my care.' 

Vent. Just^ just his nature. 

Virtue is his path, but sometimes 'tis too narrow 
For his vast soul, and then h^ starts out wide. 
And bounds into a vice, that bears him far 
From his first course, and plunges liim in ills : 
But when his danger makes him find his fault, 

S uick to observe, and full of sharp remorse, 
e censures eagerly his <»wn misdeeds. 

Judging himself a i til malice to himself. 

And not forgiving what as man he did. 

Because his other parts are more than man. 

He must not thus be lost. 

\_Afe.ras and the prieMs come forward . 
AleJC. You have your full instriiclioiis ; now 
advance ; 

Proclaim y<»ur orders loudly. 

Ser. Romans ! Egyptians ! hear the queen's 
command. 

Thus Cleopatra bids ; Let labour cense ; 

^J'o pomp and triumphs give this happy day. 
That gave the world a lord ; 'tis Antony's. 

Live Antony, and Cleopatra live ! 

Be this the general voice sent up to heaven. 
And everv public place repeat this echo. 

Vent. Fine pageantry ! \_AMe. 

Ser. Set out before your doors 
The images of all your sleeping fathers, 

Witii laurels crowned ; with laurels wreath 
your posts. 

And strew with flowers the pavement ; let the 
priest 

Do present sacrifice, pour out the Mine, 

And call the gods to join ^ith you in gladness. 
Vent. Curse on the tongue that bids this ge- 
neral joy ! 

Can they be friends to Antony, who revel 
^Vhen Antony's in danger? Hide, for shame. 
You Romans, your great grandsires' images. 

For fear their souls should animate their mar- 
bles, 

To blush at their degenerate progeny. 

Alex. A love, which knows no bounds to An- 
tony, 

Would mark the day with honours; when all 
Heaven 

Laboured for him, when each i)ro]»itious star 
Stood wakeful in his orb to watch that hour. 
And shed his better influence : her own hirth-day 
Our queen neglected, like a vulgar fate. 

That passed obscurely by. 

^ent. Would it had slept 
Divided far from his, till some remote 
And future age had called it out to ruin 
Some other prince, not him ! 

Alex. Your emperor, 

Tho' grown unkind, would be more gentle than 
To upbraid my queen for loving him too well. 
VenU. Does the mute sacrifice upbraid the 
priest ? 
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He knows him not his executioner. 

Oh ! she has decked his ruin with her love. 

Led him in golden bands to gaudy slaughter. 
And made perdition pleasing: she has left him 
The blank of what he w'as. 

I tell thee, eunuch, she has quite unmanned 
him : 

Can any Roman see and know him now. 

Thus altered from the lord of half mankind. 
Unbent, unsinewed, made a w'oman’s toy. 

Shrunk from the vast extent of all his honours. 
And crampt wdtliin a corner of the world? 

Oil, Antony ! 

Thou bravest soldier, and thou best of friends! 
Bounteous as nature, next to nature's Hod ! 
Couldst thou but make ne\v worlds, so w^ouldst 
thou give them, 

As bounty were thy being. Rough in battle 
As the first Romans, when they went to war. 
Yet, after victory, more pitiful 
Than all their praying virgins left at home I 
Alex. Would you could add to those more , 
shining virtues. 

His truth to her, who loves him. 

Vent. Would 1 could not ! 

But wherefore waste I precious hours with thee ? 
Thou art lier darling mischief, her chief engine, 
Antony's other fate Go tell thy queen, 
Ventidius is arrived to end her charms. 

Let your Egyptian timbrels play alone. 

Nor mix effeminate sounds with Roman trum- 
pets. 

You dare not fight for Antony ; go pray. 

And keep your cowards’ holiday in temples. 

[^Exeinit Alex. Scrap. 
Reenter the Gentleman of Marc Antony. 

2 Gent. The emperor approaches, and conu 
mands. 

On pain of death, that none presume to stay. 

1 Gent. I dare not disobey him. 

\(R>ing out with the other. 

Vent. M^ell, 1 dare: 

But ril observe him first, unseen, and find 
VYhich w^ay his humour drives : the rest I'll ven- 
ture. [^JVithdrawa, 

Enter Antony, walking with a disturbed motion 
before he speaks. 

Ant. They tell me, 'tis my birth-day ; and I'll 
keep it 

With double pomp of sadness: 

’Tis wliat the day deserves, which gave me 
breath. 

W'hy W'as I raised the meteor of the world. 
Hung in the skies, and blazing as 1 travelled. 
Till all my fires w ere spent, and then cast down, 
ward. 

To bo trod out by CsBsar ? 

Vent. On my soul 

'Tis mournful, wondrous mournful! 

Ant. Count thy gains 

Now, Antony ; wouldst thou be born for this ^ 
Glutton of fortune, thy devouring youth 
Has starved thy wanting age. 

Vent. {Aside} How sorrow shakes him ! 
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So, now the tempest tears him up by the roots. 
And on the ground extends the noble ruin. 

Jnt. ^Having thrown himseff down] Lie there, 
thou shadow of an emperor ; 

The i»Jai*e, thou pressest on thy mother earth. 
Is all thy empire now ; now it contains thee; 
Some few days hence, and then ’twill be too 
large. 

When thou art contracted in thy narrow urn. 
Shrunk to a few cold ashes ; then Octavia, 

(For Cleopatra will not live to see it) 

Octavia then will have thee all her own. 

And bear thee in her widowed hand to Cajsar ; 
Ciesar will weep, the crocodile will weep. 

To see his rival of the universe 
Lie still and peaceful there. I’ll think no more 
of it. 

Give me some music; look, that it he sad. 

I’ll soothe my melancholy, till 1 swell 
And burst myself with sighing — munc, 

"I'is somewhat to my liuniour. Stay, i fancy 
, I’m now turned wild, a commoner of nature ; 

Of all forsaken, and forsaking all, 

Live ill a shady forest’s sylvan scene, 

Stretched at my length beneath some blasted 
oak, 

I lean my head iijioii the mossy bark. 

And look just of a piece as 1 grew from it : 

My uncombed locks, matted like nii'.letoe, 
Hang o’er my hoary face ; a murmuring hrook 

Buns at my foot 

Vmt. Metliinks I fancy 
Myself there too. 

Ant. The herd come Jumping by me, 

And fearless quench their thirst, while I look on. 
And take me for their fellow-citizen. 

More of this inia-e, more ; it lulls my thought^. 

[.So/? music again. 
Vent. I must disturb him : I can hold no lon- 
ger. {^Stands h**for€ him. 

Ant. \_Startwg vpl Art thou Ventidiur ? 

Vent. Are you Antony r 
I’m liker what I v/as than you to him 
I left you last. 

Ant. I’m angry. 

Ve)it. bo am I. 

Ant. I would be private. Leave me. 

Vent. Sir, I love you. 

And therefore will not leave you. 

Ant. Will not leave me ! 

IVhere have you learnt that answer ? Who 
am I ? 

Vent. My emperor ; the man I love next 
heaven : 

If I said more I think ’twere scarce a sin ; 
you’re all that’s good and godlike. 

Ant. All that’s wT^tciied. 

You will not leave me then ? 

Vent. ’’J'wastoo presuming 
To say I would not ; but 1 dare not leave you; 
And *tis unkind in you to chide me hence 
So soon, when I so far have come to see you. 
Ant. Now thou hast seen me, art thou satis- 
fied? 


For, if a friend, thou hast beheld enough. 

And, if a foe, too much. 

VeTit. Look, emperor, this is no common dew : 

[^fVeeping. 

I have not wept this forty years ; but now 
My mother comes afresh into my eyes ; 

I cannot help her softness. 

Ant. By heaven he weeps! Poor good old man, 
he weeps ! 

The big round drops course one another down 
'rhe furrows of his cheeks. Stop them, Venti- 
diiH, 

Or I shall blush to death ; they set my shame, 
That caused them, full before me. 

Vent. I'll do my best. 

Ant. Sure there’s contagion in the tears of 
friends ; 

See, 1 hav'e caught it too. Believe me ’tis not 

For my own griefs but thine — Nay, father 

Vent. Emperor. 

Ant. Emperor ! why that’s the style of vic- 
tory : 

The couquerinir soldier, red with iinfclt wounds. 
Salutes his general so; but never more 
Shall that sound reach my ears. 

Vent. 1 warrant you. 

Ant. Actium, Actium ! Oh — 

Vent. It sits too near you. 

Ant. Here, here it lies, a lump of lead by 
day, 

And, in iny short distracted nightly slumbers. 
The hag, that rides my dreams — 

Vent. Out with it ; uive it vent. 

Ant. Grgo not niy shame — 

I lost a battle. 

Vent. So has Julius done. 

Ant. Thou favourest me, and speakest not 
half thou thinkest ; 

For Julius fought it out, and lost it fairly ; 

But Antony 

Vent. Nay. not. 

Anf. Antony 

(Well, tliou wilt have it) like a cow'ard fled, 
Fled, while his soldiers fought ; fled first, Venti- 
dius. 

Thou longest to curse me, and I give thee leave ; 
I know' tiiou came.st prepared to rail. 

Vent. I did. 

Ant. I’ll help thee — I liave been a man, Ven- 
tidins. 

Vent. Yes, and a brave one; but — 

Ant. I know thy meauing. 

But 1 have lost iny reason, have disgraced 
The name of soldier with inglorious ease ; 

In the lull vintage of iny flowing honours 
bat still, and saw it prest by other hands ; 
Fortune came smiling to my youth, and wooed it. 
And purple greatrie.ss met my ripened years. 
When firi>t I came to empire, 1 was borne 
On tides of people, crowding^o my triumphs, 
'I'lie wish of nations, and the willing world 
Received me as its pledge of future peace. 

1 was so great, so happy, so beloved. 

Fate could nut ruin me, till 1 took pains. 
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And worked against my fortune^ chid her from 
nie^ 

And turned her loose ; yet still she came again. 
My cureless days, and my luxurious nights, 

At length have wearied her, and now she’s 
gone, [dier. 

Gone, gone, divorced for ever. Help me, sol- 
To curse this madman, tliis industrious fool. 
Who laboured to be wretclied. Pr’ythee curse 
me. 

Fent, No. 

Ant. Why.^ 

Fent, You are too sensible already 
Of wliat you have done, too conscious of your 
failings, 

And, like a scorpion, whipt ])y others first 
To fury, sting yourself in mad revenge. 

1 would bring balm, and ])oiir it in your wounds, 
Cure your distempered mind, and heal your for- 
tunes. 

Aut. 1 know thou uouldst. 

Vent, I will. 

Ant, I la,, lia, ha, ha ! 

Vent. You laugh. 

Ant, 1 do, to see officious love 
Give cordials to the dead. 

Vent. You wuuld be lost then ? 

Ant. 1 am. 

Vent. I say you are not. Try your fortune. 
Aiif. 1 have to the utniost. Dost thou tiiink 
me de&perate 

^Yithout just cause ? No, wdien I found all lost 
Beyond repair, I hid me from tlie world, 

Ard learned to scorn it here, wlach now 1 do 
So lieaitily, 1 think it not worth 
'i he cost of keeping. 

yrnt. Cfiesar thinks not so ; 

He'll ♦hank you for the gift he could not take. 
You would be killed like i'ully, would you ? 

Do; ■ ' 

Hold out your throat to Caesar, and die tamely. , 
Ant. No, I can kill myself, and so resolve. 
Veiit. I can die with you too, when time shall 
serve ,* 

But fortune calls ujmri us now to live. 

To fight, to couuuer. 

Ant. Sure thou dreamest, Ventidius. 

J yit. No, *tis you dreiiin ; you sleep away 
your houis 

In desperate sloth, miscalled phiIoso])hy. 

Up, up, for honour's sake ! twelve legions w’ait 

And long to call you chief: by jiainful joiirnies 
1 led them, patient both of heat and hunger, 
Down from the Parthian inarciies of the Nile : 
"J’will do you good to see their siinliurnt faces. 
Their scarred cheeks, .and chopt hands : there's 
virtue in them : 

They’ll sell those mangled limbs at dearer rates 
Than yon trim bands can buy. 

Ant. Where left you them ? 

Vent. 1 said in Lower Syria. 

Ant. Bring them hither ; 

There may be life in these. 


Vent. They will not come. 

Ant. Why didst thou mock my hopes with 
promised aids 

To double my despair.^ they are mutinous. 
Vent. Most firm and loyal. 

Ant. Yet they will not march 
To succour me r Oh trifler ! 

Vent. They petition 
You would make haste to head them. 

Ant. I'm besieged. 

Vent, 'fhere's but one way shut up — How came 
1 hither ? 

Ant. 1 will not stir. 

Vent. They would perhaps desire 
A better reason. 

Ant. 1 have never used 
My soldiers to demand a reason of 
My actions. \Vhy did they refuse to march ? 
Vent. 'I'hey said they \vould not fight for Cleo- 
patra. 

Ant. What was it they said ? 

Vent. They said they w ould not fight for Cleo- 
patra : 

Why should they fight indeed to make lier con- 
quer, 

And make you more a slave } to gain you king- 
doms. 

Which for a kiss, at your next midnight feast. 
You'll sell to her? — Then she new^-names her 
jewels, 

And calls this diamond such or such a tax ; 
Each pendant in her ear shall be a province. 
Ant. Ventidius, 1 allow your tongue free li- 
cence 

On all my other faults, but, on yonr life. 

No word of Cleopatra ! she deserves 
More worlds than 1 can lose. 

Vent. Behold, you i)ow’ersl 
To whom you have entrusted humankind ; 

See Europe, Afric, A&ia, put in balance. 

And all weighed dow^ii by one light worthless 
woman ! 

I think the gods are Antonies, and give. 

Like prodigals, this nether world away 
To none but wasteful hands. 

Ant. You grow presumptuous. 

Vf'nf. 1 take the privilege of plain love to 
speak. 

Ant. Plain love! plain arrogance, plain inso- 
lence I 

Thy men are cowards, thou an envious traitor, 
W'lio, under seeiiiiiig honesty, hath vented 
riie burden of thy rank o’erflowing gall. 

Oh that thou w^ert my equal, great in arms 
As the first Csesar was, that 1 might kill thee, 
U ithout stain to my honour ! 

Vejit. You may hill me: 

You liave done more already, called me traitor. 
Ant. Art thou not one.** 

Vent. For shewing you yourself. 

Which none else durst have done ? But had 1 
been 

That name, which I disdain to speak again, 

1 needed not have sought your abject fortunes. 
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Ckme to partoke your fate, to die with yoit 
What hindered me to have led my coii^qcrinff 
eagles 

To fill Octavia's bands ? I could have been 
A traitor then, a glorious happy traitor. 

And not have been so called. 

Ant. Forgive me, soldier ; 

I have been too passionate. 

Vent. You thought me false. 

Thought my old age betrayed you. Kill me, 
sir. 

Pray kill me ; yet you need not ; your unkind- 
ness 

PI as left your sword no work. 

Ant. 1 did not think so ; 

I said it in my rage: prithee forgive me. 

Why did-st thou tempt my anger by discovery 
Of what I would not hear ? 

Vent. No prince, but you, 

Could merit that sincerity 1 used ; 

Nor durst another man have ventured it ; 

But you, ere love misled your wandering eyes. 
Were sure the chief and best of human race. 
Framed in the very pride and boast of nature ; 
So perfect, that the gods, who formed you, won- 
dered 


At their own skill, and cried, ‘ A lucky hit j 
Has mended our design V Their envy hindered, . 
Else you had been immortal, and a pattern. ! 
When heaven would work for ostentation sake, I 
To copy out again. 

Ant. But Cleopatra 

Go on, for I can hear it now. I 

Vent. Xo more. ' 


Ant. 'riiou dar'st not trust my passion, but 
thou mayest: 

Tl:ou only lovest, the rest have flattered me. 
Vent. Heaven’s blessing on your heart for 
til at kind word ! 


May I believe you love mo ? Speak again. 

Ant. Indeed 1 do. Speak this, and this, and 
this. {Embracinn h un . 

Thy praises were unjust : hut 1 il deserve them. 
Anil yet mend all. Do with me wliat thou wilt; 
Lead me to victory ; thou knowest the way. 

Vent. And will you leave this 

Ant. Prithee do not curse her, 

And 1 will leave her, though heaven knows 1 
love 

Beyond life, conquest, empire, all but honour : 
But 1 will leave her. 

Vent. That is my royal master. 

And shall we fight } 

Ant. I w'arrant thee, old soldier ; 

Thou shalt behold me once again in iron. 

And at the head of our old troops, that beat 
The Parthians, cry aloud, * Come, follow me.’ 
Vent. Oh, now 1 hear my emperor ! J n that 
word 

Octavius fell. Gods ! let me see that day. 

And if 1 have ten years behind, take all ; 

I'll thank you for the exchange. 

Ant. Oh, Cleopatra ! 

Vent. Again! 


m 

Ahi. I have do»6 ; iii that ItuA sigh aha waht, 
CflBsar shall know what it is to force a loveir 
From all he holds most dear. 

Vent. Methinks you breathe 
Another soul ; your looks are most divine ; 

You speak a hero, and you move a god. 

Ant. Oh, thou hast fired me ! my soul’s up in 
arms’. 

And mans each part about me. Once again 
'J'hat noble eagerness of fight has seized me, 
That eagerness, with which 1 darted upward 
'To Cassius' camp : in vain the steepy hill 
Opposed my way, in vain a war of spears 
§ung round my head, and planted all njy shield ; 
I won the trenches, while my foremost men 
Lairged on the plain below. 

Vent. Ve gods, ve gods. 

For such another honour ! 

Ant. C'ome on, my soldier ; 

Our hearts and arms are still the same f I long 
Once more to meet our foes, that thou «aiul I, 
Like time and Death, marching before our 
troops, 

May tU'^to fate to them, mow them out a pas- 
' sage. 

And, tmtering uliere the foremost squadrons 
yield, 

Begin the noble harvest of the field. [Exeunt, 

ACT II. 

SCENE I . — A grand Saioon, 

Enter Cleojmtra, Iras, and Atexas. 

Clea. What shall 1 do, or whither shall I turn 1 
Veiitidius has o'ercome, and he will go. 

Atex. He goes to fight for you. 

Cleo. Then he would see me ere he went to 
fight. 

Flatter me not ; if once he goes, he is lost. 

And all my hopes destroyed. 

Alex. Does this weak passion 
Become a mighty queen ? 

Cfeo. I am no queen ; 

Is this to be a queen, to be besieged 
By yon insulting Homan, and to wait 
Each hour the victor’s chain ? These ills are 
sm.^ll. 

For Antony is lost, and I can mourn 

For nothing else but him. Now come, Octavius ; 

I have no more to lose ; prepare thy bands ; 

I am lit to be a captive : Antony 

Has taught my mind the fortune of a slave. 

Iras. Chill reason to assist you. 

Cleo. I have none. 

And none would have : my love's a noble mad-, 
ness, 

Which shows the cause deserved it. Moderate 
sorrow 

Fits vulgar love, and for a vulgar man ; 

But 1 have loved with such transcendent pas-< 
sion, 

I soared at first quite out of reason's view, 

And now am lost above it — No, 1 am proud 
'Tis thus : would Antony could see me now i ' 
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Think you^ hf. not t Though he 
must kave 

Sure he would ngh ; for he is noble-natured, 
And bears a tender heart : 1 know him well : 
Ah no ! 1 know him not : 1 knew him once^ 
But now 'tis past* 

Iras. Let it be past with you ; 

Forget hini^ madam. 

Cleo. Never, never, Iras: 

He once was. mine, and once, though now it is 
gone. 

Leaves a faint image of possession still. 

Alex. Think him inconstant, cruel, and un- 
grateful. 

Cleo. 1 cannot ; if I could, those thoughts 
were vain : 

Faithless, ungrateful, cruel, though he be, 

I still must love him. 

* Enter Charmion. 

Now, what news, niy Charmion? 

Will he be kind ? and w ill he not forsake me ? 
Am I to live or die ? Nay, do 1 live. 

Or am 1 dead? for when he gave his answ^er, 
Fate took the word, and then 1 Jived or died. 

Char. I found liiiu, madam 

Cleo. A long speecli preparing ! 

Jf thou bringest comfort, haste and give it me, 
For never was niore need. 

Iras. I know he loves j ou. 

Cleo. Had he been kind, her eyes had told 
me so, 

BeforehertonguecouJdspeak it: now she studies 
To soften what he said ; but give me death 
Junt as he sent it, Charmion, undisguised, 

And in the words he spoke. 

Char. 1 found him then, 
rhicompassed round, I tliink, ” ith iron statues, 
So mute, so motionless, his soldiers stood, 

A’/hile awfully be *^ist his eyes about, 

Ajid every leader’s hopes and fears surveyed. 
Rethought he looked re.solved, and yet not 
pleased : 

Vr'heii he beheld me struggling in the crowd, 
lie blushed, and bade make way. 

Alex. I’here’s comfort yet. [sage 

Char. Ventidius fixed his eyes upon my pas- 
Severely, as he meant to frow n me back. 

And sullenly gave place. 1 told my message, 
tFust as you gave it, broken and disordered; 

1 numbered in it all your sighs and tears. 

And while I moved your pitiful request, 

'I'hat you but only begged a last farewell. 

He fetched an inward groan, and every time 
1 named you, sighed, as if his heart were break- | 

But shunned my eyes, and guiltily looked down. 
He seemed not now that awful Antony, 

Who shook an armed assembly with bis nod. 

But making show as he would rub his eyes. 
Disguised and blotted out a falling tear. 

Cleo. Did he then weep, and was 1 worth a 
tear.^ 

If what thou hast to say be not as pleasing, 

TeH me no more, but let me die contented. 


Char. He bidmesay^Jp knew liimself so well. 
He could deny you notliiiig, jf he saw you, 

And therefore 

Cleo. Thou wouldst say he would not see me f 
Char. And therefore begged you not to use a 
power. 

Which he could ill resist ; yet he should ever 
Respect you as he ought. 

Cleo. Is that a word 
For Antony to use to Cleopatra? 

Oh, that faint w'ord respect! Howl disdain it ! 
Disdain myself for loving after it ! 

He should have kept that w^ord for cold Octavia ; 
Respect is for a wife. Am I that thing, 

'J'hat dull insipid lump, without desires. 

And without powder to give them ? 

Alex. You misjudge ; 

You see llirough love, and that deludes your 
sight. 

As wJiat is straight seems crooked through the 
water ; 

But 1, wlio bear my reason undisturbed. 

Can see this AiiLony, this dreaded man, 

A fearful slave, who fain would run away. 

And sJiuns his master’s eyes ; if you pursue him. 
My life on it, he still drags a chain along, 

J’hat needs rnu^t clog his flight. 

Clto. Could I believe thee 

Aie.t. By every circumstance I know helovet. 
j True, he is hard prest by interest and honour; 
Yet he but doubts and parleys, and casts out 
Many a long look for succour. 

Cleo. He sends word 
He fears to see my face. 

Alex. And would you more ? 

He shows his weakness, who declines the com- 
bat ; 

And you must urge your fortune. Could bespeak 
More plainly? to my ears the message sounds, 

‘ Come to my rescue, Cleopatra, come ! 

Come, free me from Ventidius, from my tyrant ; 
See me, and give me a pretence to leave him.' 

[^A niart^. 

I hear his trumpets. This way he must pass. 
Please you retire a while ; I’ll work him first. 
That he may bend more easy. 

Cleo, Y ou shall rule me, 

But all, I fear, in vain. [_Exit with Char, and Iras. 
Alex. 1 fear so too. 

Though 1 concealed my thoughts to make her 
hold ; 

But it is our utmost means, and fate befriend it. 

[ Withdraws. A march till all are on. 
Enter J Actors with fasces, one hearing the Eagle ; 
then enter Antony and Ventidius^ followed by 
other Commanders. 

Ant. Octavius is the minion of blind chance. 
But holds from virtue nothing. 

Vent. Has he courage ? 

Ant. But just enough to season him from cow. 
ard. 

Oh ! 'tis the coldest youth upon a charge. 

The most deliberate fighter 1 if he ventures 
(As in Illyria once they said he did) 
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To storm a town^ 'tis when he cannot chuse^ 
When all the world have fixed their eyes upon 
him; 

And then he lives on that for seven years after : 
But at a close revengre he never fails. 

Fent. I lieard you challenged iiiiii. 

Ant. 1 did, Ventidius : 

What thinkest thou was his answer.^ 'twas so 
tame 

— IJe said, he had more ways than one to die, 

I had not. 

Fent, Poor! 

Ant. He has more M'ays than one, 

But he would chuse tliem all before that one. 
Feni. He first would chuse an ague or a fever. 
Ant. No, it must be an ague, not a fever ; 

He has not warmth enough to die by that. 

Fent. Or old age and a bed. 

Ant. Ay, there's his choice; 

He uoiild live like a lamp to the last wink. 

And crawl upon the utmost verge of life. 

Oh, Hercules ! why should a man like this. 
Who dares not trust his fate for one great action, 
Be all the care of heaven ? why should he lord it 
O'er fourscore thousand men, of whom each one 
Is braver than himself.^ 

Fent. You conquered for him ; 

Pldlippi knows it : there yoti shared with him 
That empire, which your sword made all your 
own. 

Ant. Fool that I was ! upon my eagle's wings 
I ^re this wren till 1 was tired with soaring, 
A* now he mounts above me. 

Good lieaveiib! is tlii*?, is this the man, who braves 
me, 

Who bids my oge make way, drives me before 
him 

To the world’s ridge, and sweeps me off like rub- 
bisli r 

Fent. Sir, we lose time ; the troops are mount- 
ed all. 

Aiit. Tht*n give the word to march : 

I loiijr to leave tliis prison of a town, 

'I’o join thy legions, and in open field 
Once more to show my face. Lead, my deliverer I 
Enter Alexan. 

Akjp. Great emperor, 

In mighty arms renowned above mankind. 

But, ill soft pity to the oppressed, a god. 

This message sends the mournful Cleopatra 
'Vo her departi i»g lord. 

Fent. Smooth sycophant ! 

Alex. A thousand wishes, and ten thousand 
prayers, 

Millions of blessings, wait you to the ^^al•s ; 
Millions of sighs and tears she sends you too. 
And would have sent ^ 

As many embraces to your arms. 

As many dear parting kisses to your lips. 

But those, she fears, have wearied you already. 
Vent. [As 'fde^ False crocodile ! 

Alex. And yet she begs not now, you would 
not leave her ; 

That were a wish too mighty for her hopes, 


And too presuming (for hnr low fortune and 
your ebbing love) ; 

That were a wish for her most prosperous days. 
Her blooming beauty, and your growing kind*, 
ness. 

Ant. [^Aside.2 Well I must man it out — What 
would the queen? 

Alex. First to these noble warriors, who at-, 
tend 

Your daring courage in the chase of fame, 
ri'oo daring and too dangerous for her quiet) 
she humbly recommends all she holds dear, 

All her own cares and fears, the care of you. 
Fent. Ves, witness Actiiiin. 

Ant. Let him speak, Ventidius. 

Alex. You, when his matchless valour bears 
him forwiird 

With ardour, too heroic, on his foes ; 

Fail down, as she would do, beforeiiis feet. 

Lie in his w'ay, and slop the paths of death ; 
'Fell him this god i.s not invulnerable, 

That absent Cleopatra bleeds in him ; 

And, that you may remenii)er Jier petition, 

Stie begs you wear these triHes as a pawn. 
Which, at }our wished return, she will redeem 
IGives i wek to tne Commanders. 
lYith all the wealth of Egypt. 

This to the great Ventidius she presents. 

Whom bhe can never count her enemy. 

Because he loves her lord. 

Fent. Tell her I'll none of it ; 

I am not ashamed of iionest poverty : 

Not all the diamonds of the East can bribe 
Ventidius from his faith. 1 iiope to see 
These and tlie rest of all her sparkling store. 
Where they ^hajl more deserviiigly he placed. . 
Ant. And who must wear them then? 

Fent. 'Mie wronged Gctavia. 

Ant. You might Jiaxe spiirod tliat word. 

Fent. And she that bribe. 

Ant. But ha\ e 1 no remembrance ^ 

Alex. Ye^, a dear one ; 

Your slave, the queen—— 

Ant. My mistress. 

Aler. Then your mistress. 

Your mistress Mould, slio says, have sent her 
soul. 

But that you had long since ; she humbly begs 
This ruby bracelet, set with bleeding hearts, 

( rhe emblems of Jier own) may. bind your arm. 

[^Presenting a bracelet. 
Fent. Now, my best lord, in honour's name 1 
aak 30U, 

For manhood's sake, and for your own dear safety, 
'I'ouch not these poisoned gifts. 

Infected by the sender ! touch them not ! 
Myriads oi* bluest plagues lie underneath them, 
And more than aconite has dipt tlie silk. 

Ant. Nay, now you grow too cynical, VentL 
di»s ; 

A lady's favours may be worn with honour. 
What to refuse her bracelet ! on my soul, 

M'hen 1 lie pensive in my tent alone, 

'Twill pass the wakeful hours of winter nights 
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To tell these prettf heikls ufwii my arm^ 

To count for every one a soft embrace^ 

A melting kiss at such and such a time^ 

And nofir and then the furjr of her love^ 
When— And what harm's in this? 

Akx, None^ none, my lord, 

But what's to her, that now 'tis past for ever. 
Ant, [Going to tie it,^ W e soldiers are so auk- 
ward — ^help me to tie it. 

Alex, In faith, my lord, we courtiers too are 
aukward 

In these affairs ; so are all men indeed ; 

But shall 1 speak ? 

Ant, Yes, freely. 

Alex, Then, my lord, fair hands alone 
Are fit to tie it ; she, wlio sent it, can. 

Fent, Hell! death! this eunuch pandar ruins 
you. I 

You will not see her ? [Alexaa irhhpers ■ 

an attendant, who goes out. 
Ant, But to take my leave. 

Vent, Then 1 have washed an Ethiop. You 
are undone ! 

You're in the toils ! you’re taken ! you're de- 
stroyed ! 

Her eyes do Caesar's work. 

Ant, You fear too soon : 

I am constant to myself: I know my strength ; 
And yet she shall not think me liarharous neither, j 
Born in the deeps of Afric: I'm a Homan, 

Bred to the rules of soft humanity. 

A guest, and kindly used, should hid farewell. 
Vent, You do not know 

How weak you are to her, how much an infant; 
You are not proof against a smile or glance ; 

\ sigh will quite disarm you. 

Ant, See, she comes ! 

Now vou shall find your error. Gods ! I thank 
you; 

I formed the danger greater tlian it >vas. 

And now 'tis near ’tis lessened. 

Vent, Mark the end yet. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmion, and Iras, 

Ant, W ell, madam, we are met. 

Cleo, Is this a meeting ! 

Then we must part ! 

Ant. W e must. 

Cleo, Who says we must ? 

Ant, Our own hard fates. 

Cleo. We make those fates ourselves. 

Ant. Yes, we haye made them: we have loved 
each other. 

Into our mutual ruin. 


With any truth, reproach me freely with it. 
Else favour me with silence. 

Cleo. You command me. 

And 1 am dumb. 

Vent. I like this well : he shows authority. 
Ant, That I derive my ruin 

From you alone 

Cleo. Oh, heavens ! I ruin you ! 

Ant. You promised me your silence, and you 
break it. 

Ere I have scarce begun. 

Cleo, Well, I obey you. 

Ant. When 1 beheld you first, it was in Egypt, 
Ere Caesar saw your eyes : you gave me love. 
And were too young to know it. That I set- 
tled 

Your father in his throne was for your sake; 

I I left the acknowledgment f<»r time to ripen. 
CaBsar stepped in, and, with a greedy hand. 
Plucked the green fruit, ere the tirst blush of 
red, 

Yet cleaving to the bough. He was my lord. 
And was beside too great for me to rival : 

Hut J deserved you first, though he enjoyed you.. 
\Vlien after I beheld you in Cilicia, 

An enemy to Rome, I pardoned you.. 

Cleo, 1 cleaned myself 

Ant, Again vou break your promise f 
J loved you still, and took your weak excuses. 
Took you into my l>osom, stained by Cassar, 

And not h;ilf mine : I went to Egypt with you, 
And hid me from the business of the world, ^ 
Shut out inquiring nations from my sight, " 
To give whole years to you. 

Vent. Yes, to your shame to be it spoken! 

[Aside, 

Ant. How I loved. 

Witness ye days and nights, and all ye hours. 
That danced away with down upon your feet. 

As all your business were to count my passion. 
One day passed by, and nothing saw but love ; 
Another came, and still ’twas only love : 

The suns were wearied out with looking on. 
And I untired with loving. 

I saw you every day, and all the day. 

And every day was still but as the first. 

So eager was I still to see you more. 

Vent. 'Tis all too true. 

Ant. Fulvia, my wife, grew jealous, 

As she indeed had reason, raised a war 
In Italy, to call me back. 

Vent. But yet 
You went not. 


Cleo. The gods have seen my joys with envi- 
ous eyes ; 

1 have no friends in heaven ; and all the world 
As 'twere the business of mankind to part us) 
s armed against my love ; even you yourself 
Join with the rest : you, you are armed against 
me. 

Ant. 1 will be justified in all I do 
To late posterity, and therefore hear meu 
If I mix a lie 

8 B 


.4nf. AYhile within your arms I lay. 

The world fell mouldering from my hands each 
hour, 

And left me scarce a grasp; I thank your love 
for’t. 

Vent, Well pushed : that last was home. 

C/eo^ Y et may I speak ? 

Ant, If 1 have urged a falsehood, yes ; else 
not. 

Your silence says I have not. Fulvia died: 
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(Pardon, yon gods ! with wy unkindness died.) 
To set the world at peace, I took Octavia, 

'rins Caesar s sister. Jn her pride of youth 
And flower of beauty did 1 wed that lady. 
Whom, blushing, I must praise, although I left 
her. 

You called ; my love obeyed the fatal summons : 
This raised the Roman arms ; the cause was yours. 
] would have fought by land, where I was 
stronger ; 

You hindered it; yet, when I fought by sea. 
Forsook me lighting; and — oh stain to honour ! 
Oh lasting shame ! 1 knew not that 1 fled. 

But fled to folloAv you. 

FenL >Vhat haste she made to hoist her pur- 
ple sails ! 

And to appear magnificent in flight. 

Drew half our strength aw ay. 

Anf. All this you caused : 

And would you multiply more ruins on me ? 
This honest man, my best, my only friend. 

Has gathered up the aliipwreck of my fortunes : 
Twelve legions 1 have left, my last recruits. 
And you have wtitclied the news, and bring 
your eyes 

To seize them too. If you have aught to answer. 
Now speak, you have free leave. 

She stands confounded ; 

Despair is in her eyes. ^ fJside. 

Vent. Now lay a sigh in the way to stop his 
passage ; 

BKparc a tear, and bid it for his legions : 
like they shall be sold. 

Cieo, How &hall 1 plead my cause, when you, 
my judge, 

Already have condemned me } Shall 1 bring 
The love, 3 "ou bore me, for rny advocate.^ 

That now is turned against me, that destroys 
me ; 

For loN e, once past, is, at the best, forgotten. 
But oftener sour^ to hate. It will please iny 
lord • 

To ruin me, and therefore Til be guilty ; 

But could 1 once have thought it would have 
pleased j on, 

Tliat you w(mld pry with narrow searching eyes 
Into liiy faults, severe to my destruction. 

And watching all advantages with care. 

That serve to make me wretched! Speak, my 
lord, 

For 1 end here. Though I deserve this usage, 
M'as it like you to give it ? 

Ant. Oh, }ou wrong me. 

To think 1 xmght this parting, or de.sired 
To accuse you more than w hat will clear my- 
self. 

And justify this hi ea'ch. 

Clro. Thus low 1 thank you. 

And, since my innocence will not oflfend, 

1 shall not blush to own it. 

Vent. After this, 

I think she'll blush at nothing, 

Ck-o, You seem grieved 


(And therein you are kind) that CmsAt first 
Enjoyed my love, though you deserved it bet- 
ter; 

For had 1 first been yours, it would have saved 
My second choice ; 1 never had been his. 

And ne'er had been but yours. But Ceesar 
first, 

Yon say, possessed my love. Not so, my lord: 
He first possessed my person, you my love: 
('fBsar loved me, but 1 loved Antony : 

If 1 endured him after, 'twas because 
1 judged it due to the first name of men ; 

And, half constrained, I gave, as to a tyrant. 
What he would take by force. 

Vent. Oh, siren ! siren ! 

Yet grant that all the love she boasts were true. 
Has she not ruined you.^ I still urge that, 

I’he fatal consequence. 

Cleo. The consequence indeed, 

For 1 dare challenge him, my greatest foe, 

To say it was designed. It is true I loved yon. 
And kept you far from an uneasy wife. 

Such Fnlvia was. 

Yes ; but he'll say you left Octavia for me: 

And can you blame me to receive that love, 
AVhich quitted such desert for worthless me ? 

II uw often have 1 w^slied some other C»sar, 
Oreat as the first, and us the second young, 

W ould court my love, to be refused for you ! 
r< nt. Ni’ords, w ords ! but Actium, sir, remem- 
ber Actium! 

C/eo. Ev’n there I dare his malice. True, 1 
counselled 

'fo fight at sea ; hut I betrayed you not : 

I fled, hut not to the enemy. 'Twas fear : 

W ould 1 had been a man not to have feared ! 
For none would then have envied me your friend- 
ship, 

W’ho envy me your love. 

Ant. We are both unhappy : 

If nothing eke, yet (nir ill fortune parts us. 
Speak ! would you have me perish by iny stay ? 

Cleo. If, as airiLMid, y<m ask my judgmerit,go ; 
H*, as a lover, stay. If you must perish — 

'Tis a hard word — but stjiy. [love ! 

Vnit. See now the eftects of her so boasted 
She strives to drag you down to ruin with her; 
But could she 'scape without you, oh, how soon 
Would she let go her hold, and haste to shore. 
And never look behind ! 

Cleo. 'J'hen judge my love by this. 

\_Giviny Antony a writing. 

Could I have borne 
A life or death, a happiness or w^oe, 

From yours divided, this hiid given me means. 

Ant. By Hercules the writing of Octavius! 

I know it well : *tis that proscribing hand. 
Young as it was, that led the way to mine, 

And left me but the second place in murder*— >—> 
See, see, Ventidius! here he offers Egypt, 

And joins all Syria to it as a present, 

So in requital she forsakes my fortunes. 

And joins her arms with his. 
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Cko, And yetyou leave me 1 
You leave me, Antony ; and yet 1 love you ! 
Indeed 1 do ! I hi^e refused a kingdom. 
That's a trifle ; 

For I could part with life, witlrnny thing. 

But only you. Oh let me die but with you ! 

Is that a hard request ? 

JnL Next living with you 
*Tis all, that heaven can give. 

Alex. He melts ; we conquer. [^Aside. 

Cleo. No, you shall go ; your interest calls you 
hence : 

Yes, your dear interest pulls too strong for these 
W eak arms to hold you here — [ Takes his hand. 
Go, leave me, soldier, 

(For you’re no more a lover) leave me dying ; 
Push me all pale and panting from your bosom. 
And, when yourmarch begins, let one run after. 
Breathless almost for joy, and cry, ' She’s dead !’ 
The soldiers shout. You then perhaps may 
sigh. 

And muster all your Roman gravity ; 

Ventidius chides, and straight your brow clears 
up. 

As 1 had never been. 

AnL Gods ! 'tis too much ! too much for man 
to bear i 

Cleo. What is it for me then, 

A weak forsaken woman and a lover ? 

Here let me breathe my last ; envy me not 
This minute in your arms ! I’ll die apace, 

As fast as e'er 1 can, and end your trouble. 

Ant. Die ! — rather let me perish, loosened 
nature 

Leap from its hinges, sink the props of heaven. 
And fall the skies to crush the nether >^orld ! 

My eyes 1 my soul ! myall ! ^Embraces her. 

Ve.it. And what’s this toy, 

In balance with your fortune, honour, fame } 
Ant. What is it, Veiilidius.^ it outweighs 
them all. 

Why, we have more than conquered Caesar now* ; 
My queen’s not only innocent, but loves me. 
This, this is she, who drags me dow n to ruin ! 
But, could she escape without me, with what 
haste 

Would she let slip her hold, and make to shore. 
Ana never look behiJid I 
Down on thy knees, blasphemer as thou art. 
And ask forgiveness of wronged innocence. 

Vent. I'll rather die than take it. Will you 
go? 

Ant. Go! whither? go from all that’s exceU 
lent ! 

Faith, honour, virtue, all good things, forbid 
'I'hat I should go from her, wdio sets my love 
Above the price of kingdoms. Give, you gods ! 
Give to your ^y, your Caesar, 

This rattle of a globcnto play withal. 

This gewgaw world, Sd put him cheaply off ; 
I’ll not be pleased with less then Cleopatra. 

Cleo. She's wholly yours. My heart’s so full 
of joy. 


That I ^all do some wild extravagance 
Of love in public, and the foolish world. 

Which knows not tenderness, will think me 
mad, 

V mt. Oh women ! women I women I all the 
gods 

Have not such power of doing good to man 
As you of doing harm. 

Ant. Our men are armed : 

Unbar the gate that looks to Caesar's camp ; 

I would revenge the treachery he meant me. 
And long security makes conquest easy. 

I’m eager to return before I go. 

For all the pleasures I have known beat thick 
On my remembrance. * * * ♦ * 

[^Exeunt. 

ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmion, Iras, Alexas, and a 
train of Egyptians, Antony and Romans ; Cleo* 
patra crowns Antony. 

Ant. I TJiought how those white arms would 
fold me in. 

And strain me close and melt me into love : 

So pleased with that sweet image 1 sprung for- 
wards, 

And added all my strength to every blow, 

Cleo. Come to me, come, my soldier, to my 
arms ! ^ 

1 ou have been too long away from my embraces; 
But when I have you fast, and all my own, 

\yith broken murmurs and with amorous sighs. 
I’ll say you are unkind, and punish you. 

And mark you red with many an eager kiss. 

Ant. .My brighter Venus ! 

Cleo. oil, my greater Mars ! 

Ant. Thou joinest us well, my love. 

Suppose me come from the Phl'egraBan plains, 
>Vliere gasping giants lay cleft by my sword, 
.And mountain-tops par’d off each other blow 
I'o Imry those I slew; receive me, goddess ! 

Let C’a\^ar spread his subtle nets, like Vulcan; 
In thy embraces I would be beheld 
By heaven and earth at once. 

And make their envy what they meant their 
sport. 

Let those, who took us, blush; 1 would 
love on. 

With awful state, regardless of their frowns. 

As tlieir superior god. 

'r here's no satiety of love in thee ; 
j Kiijoyed, thou still art new ; perpetual spring 
Is in thy arms; the ripened fruit but falls, 
j And blossoms rise to fill its empty place. 

And 1 grow rich by giving. 

Enter Ventidius and stands aparL 
Alex. Oh, now the danger's past, your general 
Gbmes ; 

Ue joins not in your joys, nor minds your tri- 
umphs. 
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But vith contimettd brows, looks frowning' on. 

As envying* your success. 

Ant. Now^ on my soul, he loves me, truly loves 
me ; 

He never flattered me in any vice, 

But awes me vith his virtue : even this minute, 
Methinks, he has a right of chiding me. 

Lead to the temple ; 1*11 avoid his presence ; 

It checks too strong upon me. Exeunt the rest. 
[As Antony is goiny, Ventidius pulls him by 
the robe. 

Vent. Emperor! 

AfU. *Tis the old argument ; I prithee spare 
me. 

[Lookhig bach. 

Vent. But this one hearing, emperor. 

Ant. Let go 

My robe, or by my father Hercules 

Vent. By Hercules' father — that's yet greater, 
I bring you somewhat you would wish to know. 
Ant. Thou seest we are observed ; attend me 
here. 

And I'll return. ^ 

Vent. Tm waning in his favour, yet 1 love 
him ; 

1 love this man, who runs to meet his ruin ! 

And sure the gods, like me, are fond of him ; 
His virtues lie so mingled with his crimes, 

As would confound their choice to punish one. 
And not reward the other. 

Enter Antony, 
mint. We can conquer, 

You see, without \ our aid : 

We have dislodged their troops. 

They look on us at di.stance, and like curs, 
'Scaped from the lion’s paws, they bay far off, 
And lick their wounds, and faintly threaten w ar. 
Five thousand Romans, with their faces upward. 
Lie breathless on the plain. 

Vent. *Tis well ; and he 

Who lost them could have spared ten thousand 
more : 

Yet if by thi^ advantage you could gain 
An easier peace, while C»sar doubts the chance 
Of arms 

Ant. Oh, think not on it, Ventidius ! 

The boy pursues my ruin ; he’ll no peace ! 

His malice is considerate in advantage : 

Oh, he's the coolest murderer ! so staunch. 

He kills and keeps his temper. 

Vent. Have you no friend 
In all his arm who has power to move him ? 
Mecsenas or Agrippa might do much. 

Ant. They’re both too deep in Caesar’s in- 
terests. 

We'll work it out bv dint of sword, or perish. 
Vent. Fain I would* find some other. 

Ant. Thank thy love. 

Some four or five such victories as this 
Will save thy farther pains. 

Vent, Expect no more ; Caesar is on his guard, 
t know, sir, you have conquered against odds ; 
But still you draw supplies from one poor town. 


And of Egyptians ; he has all tho Irin^ld, 

And at his beck hMions eome pouring in 
To fill the gaps you makow Pray think again. 
Ant. Why dost thou drive me from myself to 
search ♦ 

For foreign aids, to hunt my memory. 

And range all o'er a wide and barren place, 

’fo find a friend.^ The wretched have no 
friends 

Yet I have one, the bravest youth of Rome, 
Whom Caesar loves beyond the love of women ; 
He could resolve liis mind, as fire does wax. 
From that hard rugged image melt him down. 
And mould him in what softer form he pleased. 
Vent. Him would 1 see, that man of all the 
world I 

Just such a one we want. 

Ant. H e loved me too ; 

1 was his soul ; he lived not but in me : 

We were so closed within each other’s breasts, 
The rivets were not found, that joined us first. 
That does not reach us yet : w^e were so mixt 
As meeting streams, both to ourselves were lost : 
We w ere one mass : ue could not give or take 
But from the «ame ; for he was 1, 1 he. 

Vent. He moves as 1 would wish him. [Aside. 
Ant. After this 

I need not tell his name : ’twas Dolabella. 

Vent. He is now in Caesar’s camp. 

Ant. No matter where, 

Since he is no longer mine. He took unkindly, 
'riiat 1 forbad him Cleopatra’s sight, 

Becaus^e 1 feared lie loved her. He confest 
He liad a warmth, w liicli for my sake he stifled ; 
For ’twere impossible, that two, so one, 

Should nut have loved the siime. 'When he de- 
parted. 

He took no leave, and that confirmed my thoughts. 
Vent. It argues, that be loved you more than 
her. 

Else he had staid ; but he perceived you jealous. 
And would not grieve his friend. J know he 
loves you. 

Ant. I should have seen him, then, ere now. 
Vent. Perhaps 

He has thus long been labouring for your peace. 
Ant. Would he were here ! 

Vent. Would you believe he loved ycu.^^ 

I read your answ er in your eyes, you would. 

Not to conceal it longer, he has sent 
A messenger from Caesar’s camp with letters. 
Ant, Let him aj^ear. 

Vent. I’ll bring him instantly. 

[Exit Ventidius, and reenters immediately 
tvith Dolabella. 

Ant. "J'ishe himself, himself 1 by holy friend- 
ship ! [Runs to embrace him. 

Art thou returned at last, my better half! 

Come, give me all myself 
Let me not jive. 

If the young bridegroom^ longing for his night» 
Was ever half so fond ! 

Dol. 1 must be silent^ for my soul is busy 
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About a nobler work. She's new come home^ 
Like a long absent mai^ wd wanders o'er 
Each room^ a stranger toner own^ to look 
If all be safe. 

AnJt, Thou hast what's left of me^ 

For I am now so gunk from what 1 was, 

Thou findest me at my lowest watermark : 

The rivers, that ran in, and raised my fortunes. 
Are all dried up, or take another course : 

What I have left is from my native spring ; 

I have still a heart, that swells, in scorn of fate. 
And lifts me to my hahks. 

Do/. Still you are lord of all the world to me. 
An/. Why then, I yet am so, for thou art all ! 
If I had any joy, when thou wert absent, 

1 grudged it to myself : methought I robbed 
Thee of thy part. Rut oh, iny DoJabella ! 

Thou hast beheld me otlier than I am 

Hast thou not seen my morning cliiimbers filed 
With sceptered slaves, who waited to salute me 
With eastern monarchs, wlio f<n*got the sun. 
To worship my uprising ? Menial kings 
Ran coursing up and down my palace-yard, 
Stood silenced in my presence, watched my eyes. 
And, at my least command, all started out. 
Like racers to the goal. 

Do/. Slaves to your fortune. 

AnU Fortune is Caesar's now ; and what am I ? 
Few/. What you have made yourself: I will 
not flatter. 

Aw/. Is this friendly done ? 

Do/. Yes, when his end is so : I must join with 
him, 

Indeed I must, and yet you must not chide: 
Why am I else your friend ? 

An/. Take heed, young man, 

How thou upbraidest my lo” e ! the queen has 
eyes, 

And tiiou too hast a soul ! Canst thou remember 
When, swelled with liatred, thou beheldest her 
first. 

As accessary to thy brother’s death ? 

Do/. Spare niy remembrance ! 'twas a guilty 
(lay. 

And still the blush hangs here. 

Ant, To clear herself 

For sending him no aid, she came from Egy’^pt. 
Hti galley down the silver Sydnos rowed. 

The tackling silk, the streamers waved with gold. 
The gentle winds were lodged in purple sails, 
Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were 
placed, 

Where she, another sea-born Venus, lay. 

Do/. No more ! I w^ould not hear it ! 

Ant, Oh, you must ! 

She lay, and leant her cheek upon her hand. 
And cast a look so languisliingly sw eet. 

As if, secure of all beholders’ hearts. 

Neglecting she could take them. Boys, like Cu- 
pids, 

Stood fanning with their painted wings the 
winds. 

That played abjDut her face ; but if she smiled. 


A darting glory seemed, to blase abroad. 

That men's desiring eyes were never wearied. 
But hung upon the object ! To soft flutes 
'J’he silver oars kept time, and while they played. 
The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight. 
And both to thought. 'Twas heaven, or some- 
what more ! 

For she so charmed all hearts, that gazing crowds 
Stood panting on the shore, and wanted breath 
To give their welcome voice. 

Then, Dolabella, wliere w'as then thy soul ? 

Was not thy fury quite disarmed with wonder.^ 
Didst thou not shrink behind me from those eyes. 
And whisper in my ear. Oh, tell her not, 

That I accused her of my brother's death ! 

Do/. And should my weakness be a plea for 
yours ? 

Mine was an age, when love might be excused. 
When kindly warmth, and when my springing 
youth 

Made it a debt to nature : yours 

Vent, Speak boldly : 

Yours, he would say, in your declining age, 
\rhen no more heat w^as left but what you forced. 
When all the sap was needful for the trunk. 
When it w^ent down, then they constrained the 
course, 

And robbed from nature to supply desire. 

In you (1 would not use so harsh a w'ord) 

'Tis but plain dotage. 

Ant, Ha! 

Dol, 'Twas urged too home. 

But yet the loss was private that I made ; 

'Twas but myself I lost ; 1 lost no legions ; 

I had no world to lose, no people's love. 

Ant, I’liis from a friend ? 

Dot, Yes, Antony, a true one ; 

A friend so tender, that each word I speak 
Stabs my f>wn heart before it reach your ear. 

Oh ! judge me not less kind, because I chide. 

To Cjesar I excuse you. 

Ant, Oh, ye gods ! 

Have 1 then lived to be excused to CsBsar ! 

DoL As to your equal. 

Ant, AVell, he's but my equal; 

While I wear this, he never shall be more. 

Dol, I bring conditions from him. 

Ant, Are they noble ? [yet be 

Methinks thou shouldst not bring them else; 
Is full of deep dissembling, know^s no honour 
Divided from his interest. Fate mistook him. 
For Nature meant him for an usurer : 

He’s lit indeed to buy, not conquer kingdoms. 

Vmt, Then, granting this, 

AYhat power was theirs, who wrought so hard a 
temper 

T o honourable terms ? 

Ani, It was my Dolabella, or some god. 

Dol, Not I, nor yet Mecssnas nor Agrippa; 
They were your enemies, and I, a friend. 

Too weak alone ; yet 'twas a Roman deed. 

Ant, 'Twas like a Roman done. Show me 
that man. 
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Who has preserved my life, my love, my ho« 
nour ; 

Let me but see his face ! 

Fent, That task is mine. 

And heaven ! thou know'st how pleasing. 

[^EjcU Fent. 

Doh You'll remember, 

To whom you stand obliged ? 

Ant. When I forget it. 

Be thou unkind, and that’s my greatest curse. 
My queen shall thank him too. 

DoL I fear she will not. 

Ant, But she shall do it. The queen, my Do- 
labella ! 

Hast thou not still some grudgings of thy fever? 
Doi. 1 would not see her lost. 

Ant. IVhen I forsake her, 

J^eave me my better stars, for she has truth 
Beyond her beauty. Csesar tempted her 
At no less price than kingdoms to betray me ; 
But she resisted all : and yet thou chidest me 
For loving her too well. Could I do so ? 

Dol. Yes; there’s my reason. 

Re-enter Fentidius with Octavio, leading Antony s 
tiro little dough tern. 

Ant, Where — Octavia there ! \^Starting hack, 
Fent, What ! is she poison to you ? a disease ? 
Look on her, view her well, and those she brings : 
Are they all strangers to your eyes? has Nature 
No secret call, no whisper, they are yours ? 

Rol, For shame, my lord, if not for love, re- 
ceive them 

With kinder eyes. If you confess a man. 

Meet them, embrace them, hid them welcome to 
you. 

Your arms should open, even without your know- 
ledge. 

To clasp them in ; your feet should turn to 
wings 

To hear you to them ; and your eyes dart out. 
And aim a kiss, ere you could reach their lips. 
Ant, I stood amazed to think how they came 
hither. 

Fent. I sent for them ; I brought them in, un- 
known 

To Cleopatra’s guards. 

JDol. Yet are you cold ? 

Oct. ’I’lius long liave I attended for my wel- 
come. 

Which, as a stranger, sure I might expect. 

Who am I ? 

Ant. Cwsar’s sister. 

Oct, That’s unkind ! 

Had 1 been nothing more than Caesar’s sister. 
Know 1 had still remained in Caesar’s camp : 
But your Octavia, your mucli injured wife. 
Though banished from your bed, driven from 
your house^ 

In spite of Caesar's sister still is yours. 

'Tis true, I have a heart disdains your coldness. 
And prompts me not to seek what you should 
offer; 

But a wife’s virtue still surmounts that pride ; 


I come to claim yon as my 6wn, to show 
My duty first, to ask, nay beg, your kindness. 
Your hand, my lord ; ’tis mine, and 1 will have it. 

[Taking hie hand, 
Fent. Do take it, thou deservest it. 

Rol. On my soul. 

And so she does. She's neither too submissive^ 
Nor yet too haughty ; but so just a mean 
Shows, as it ought, wife and Roman too. 

Ant. 1 fear, Octavia, you have begged my life. 
Oct. Begged it, my lord J 
Ant. Yes, begged it, mV amb:is.sadre88 ; 
Poorly and basely begged it of your brother. 

Oct. Poorly and basely 1 could never beg. 
Nor could my brother grant. 

Ant. Shall 1, who to my kneeling slave could 
say. 

Rise u]) and be a king, sliall I fall down 
And cry, ' Forgive me, Csssar?' Shall 1 set 
A man, my equal, in the place of Jove, 

As he could give me being? No; that word, 
Fonrive, would choke me up. 

And die upon my tongue. 

Rol. You shall not need it. 

Ant, 1 will not need it. Come, you have all 
betrayed me — 

My friend too ! to receive some vile conditions. 
My wife has bought me with her prayers and 
tears. 

And now I must become her branded slave : 

In every peevish mood she will upbraid 
The life she gave : if I but look awry. 

She cries, ^ I’ll tell iny brother.’ 

Oct. My hard fortune 
Subjects me still to your unkind mistakes: 

But the conditions I have brought are such 
You need not blush to take. I love your honour. 
Because ’tis mine. It never shall be said 
Oclavia's husband was her brother's slave. 

Sir, you are free, tree even fn»m her you loathe ; 
For though my brother bargains for your love. 
Makes me the price and cement of your peace, 

1 have a soul like yours ; 1 cannot take 
Your love as nor beg what I deserve. 

I'll tell my brother we are reconciled ; 

He shall draw back liis troops, and you shall 
march 

To rule the east. I may be dropt at Athens ; 
No matter where ; 1 never will complain. 

But only keep tiie barren name of wife. 

And rid you of the trouble. 

Fent. Was ever such a strife of sullen honour ! 
Both scorn to be obliged. 

Rot. Oh, she has touched him in the tender- 
est part: 

See how he reddens with despite and shame. 

To be outdone in generosity ! 

Fent. See how he winks f how he dries up a 
tear 

That fain would fall 

Ant. Octavia, X have heard you, and must 
praise 

'The greatness of your soul. 
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But canntit jridld to what you Imre proposed ; 
For I can ne'er be conquered but by love^ 

And you do all for duty. You would free me. 
And would be dropt at Athens ; was it not so ? 
OcU It was my lord. 

Ant, Then I must be oblipfed 
To one, who loves me not, who to herself 
May call me thankless and ungrateful man. 
ril not endure it ; no. 

Vent, I'm glad it pinches there. [virtue ? 
OcL VY ould you triuin})h o'er poor Octavia's 
That pride was all I had to bear me up. 

That you might think you ow'ed me for your life. 
And owed it to my duty, not my love. 

1 have been injured, and my haughty soul 
Could brook but ill the man, who slights my bed. 
Ant, 'riierefore, you love me not. 

Oct 'I'herefore, my lord, 

J sliould not love you. 

Ant, Therefore you would leave me. 

Oct. And therefore 1 should leave you — if I 
could. 

Do/. Her soul's too great, after such injuries. 
To say she loves, and yet she lets you see it. 
Her modesty and silence plead her cause. 

Aut, Oh, Dolabella! which way shall I turn.^ 
I find a secret yielding in my soul ; 

But Cleopatra, who would die with me. 

Must she be left ? Pity pleads for Octavia, 

Lut does it not plead more for Cleopatra ? 

Vent, Justice and pity both plead for Octavia, 
For Cleopatra neither. 

One would be ruined with you, but she first 
Had ruined you ; the otljer you have ruined, 
And yet she would preserve you. 

Tp every thing their merits are unequal. 

Ant, Oh, my distracted soul ! 

Oci. Sweet heaven, compose it ! 

Come, come, my lord, if 1 can pardon you, 
.Methinks you should accept it. Look on these ; 
Are they not yours ? or stand tliey thus neglected 
As they 'are mine ? Go to him, children, go ; 
lineel to him, take him by the hand, speak to 
him. 

For you may speak, and he may own j’ou too 
Without a blush ; and so he cannot all 
His children. Go, 1 say, and pull him to me, 
Aiiu pull him to yourselves, ^ from that bad 
woman : 

You Agrippina, hang upon his arms. 

And you, Antonia, clasp about his w^aist ; 

If he will shake you off, if he will dash you 
Against the pavement, you must bear it, chil- 
dren. 

For you are mine, and I was horn to suffer. 

[JTcrc the children go to him, S^c. 
Vent, Was ever sight so moving ! Emperor I 
2>o/. Friend! 

Oct, Husband ! 

Both child. Father! 

Ant. 1 am vanquished : take me, 

Octavia, take me, children, share me all. 

^Embracing them» 


I have been a thriftless debtor to your loves. 
And run out much in riot from your stock ; 

But all shall be amended. 

Oct, Oh, blest hour ! 

Dol, Oh, happy change ! 

Vent, My joy stops at my tongue ! 

But it has found two channels here for one. 

And bubbles out above. 

Ant, [To Oct,'] 'J'his is thy triumph: lead me 
where thou wilt. 

Even to thy brother's camp. 

Oct, All there are yours. 

Enier Alexaa hastily, 

Alex, The queen, my mistress, sir, and yours — 
Ant, 'Tis past. Octavia, you shall stay this 
night ; 

To-morrow Caesar and we are one. 

[ Exit, leading Oct, Dol, and the children follow. 
Vent, There is news for you ! Run, my offi- 
cious eunuch ! 

I Be sure to be the first ; haste forward ; 

Ha-jte, my dear eunuch, haste! [Exit, 

Alex, 'fhis downright fighting fool, this thick- 
skulled hero. 

This blunt unthinking instrument of death. 
With plain dull virtue, has outgone my wit. 

Enter Cleopatra, Chnrmion, Iras, and train. 
Oh, madam I J have seen whut blasts my eyes ; 
Octavia is here ! 

Cleo, Peace with thy raven's note ! 

1 know it too, and now am in 
The pangs of death. 

A^ex. You are no more a queen, 

Egypt is lost. 

Cleo, W hat tellest thou me of Egypt ! 

My life, my soul is lost. Octavia has him ! 

Oh, fatal name to Cleopatra's love! 

My kisses, my embraces, now are her's. 

While I — But thou hast seen my rival; speak. 
Does she deserve tliis blessing is she fair ? 
Bright Jis a goddess? and is all perfection 
(’oiifined to her ? It is. Poor 1 was made 
Of that coarse matter, which, when she was fi- 
nished. 

The gods threw by for rubbish. 

A/ex, She is indeed a very miracle. 

C^eo. Death to my hopes, a miracle ! 

Alex, A miracle— [Bowmg, 

J mean of goodness ; for in beauty, madam. 

You make all wonder cease. 

C/eo, I was too rash : 

Take this in part of recompence. But oh ! 

1 fear thou flatterest me. [Owing a ring. 

Char, She comes ! she's here ! 

Iras, Fly, madam ! Caesar's sister ! 

Cleo. Were she the sister of the thunderer 
Jove, 

And bore her brother's lightning in her eyes, 
Thus would I face my rival. 

Enter Octacia with Ventidius, Octavia bears up 
to Cleopatra, 

Oci, I need not ask, if you are Cleopatra ; 
Your haughty carriage— 
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Cfeo. Shews I am • queeo. 

Nor need I ask wlm you are* 

Oct A Roman ; 

A name, that makes and can unmake a queen. 
C/eo. Your lord^ the man who serves me, is a 
Roman. 

Oct He was a Roman, till he lost that name 
To be a slave in Egypt ; but 1 come 
To free him hence. 

C/eo, Peace, peace, my lover’s Juno ! 
lYhen he grew wearv of that household clog. 

He chose my easier bunds. 

Oct 1 w'onder not 

Your bonds are easy ; you have long been prac- 
tised 

In that lascivious art. He is not the first. 

For whom you spread your snares ; let Ciesar 
witness. 

C/eo, I loved not Cmsar ; it was but gratitude 
I paid his love : the worst your malice can. 

Is but to say the ureatest of mankind 
Has been my slave. The next, but far above 
bim 

In my esteem, is he, whom law calls yours. 

But whom bis hive made uiiue. 

Oci. 1 would view nearer [^Coming up chae 

to her. 

That face, which has so long usurped my right. 
To find the inevitable charms, that catch 
Mankind so sure, that ruined my dear lord. 

Cleo, Oh, you do well to search ; fur had you 
known 

But half these charms, you had not lost his heart. 
Oct. Far be their knowledge from a Roman 
lady. 

Far from a modest wife. Shame of our sex ! 
Dost thou not bluftii to own those black endear- 
ments, 

That make sin pleasing ? 

Cleo. You may blush you w’ant them. 

If bounteous nature, if indulgent heaven. 

Have given me charms to please the bravest 
man. 

Should 1 not thank them ? should I be ashamed. 
And not he proud ? I am, that he has loved me ; 
And, when 1 love not him, heaven change this 
face 

For one like that ! 

Oct. Thou Invest him not so well. 

Cko. I love him better, and deserve him more. 
Oct You do not, cannot : you have been his 
ruin. 

Who made him cheap at Rome, hut Cleopatra? 
Who made him scorned abroad, hut Cleopatra? 
At Actium w'ho betrayed him? Cleopatra. 

Who made his children orplians, and poor me 
A wretched widow ?*-only Cleopatra. 

Cko. Yet she, who loves him best, is Cleopa- 
tra. 

If you have suffered, I have suffered more. 

You bear the specious title of a wife. 

To gild your cause, and draw the pitying world 
To favour it : the world contemns poor me. 


For 1 have lost my honour, lost mr fame. 

And stained the glory of my royal house, 

And all to bear the branded name of mistress; * 
There wants but life, and that too I would lose 
For him 1 love. 

Oct Be it so then ; take thy wish. 

\ExUiinth Vent 

Cleo. And 'ti« my wish, 

Now he is lost, for « whom I lived. 

My sight grows dim, and every object dances 
And swims before me in the maze (»f death. 

My spirits, while they were opposed, kept up; 
’J'hey could not sink beneath a rival’s scorn : 

Rut now she’s gone they faint. 

Alex. Mine have had leisure 
I'o recollect their strength, and furnish counsel 
To ruin her, who else must ruin you. 

Cleo. Vain promiser! 

Readme, my ('harmion ; nay, your hand too, Iras. 
My grief has weight enoiigh to sink you both. 
(^>nduct me to some solitary chamber. 

And draw the curtains round, 

Then leave me to myself, to take alone 
My fill of grief ; 

There I till death will his unkindness weep, 

As harmless infants mourn themselves asleep. 

[^Exeunt 

ACT IV. 

SCENE I . — A Saloon. 

Enter Antony and Dolabella, 

Dol, W’^hy would you shift it frotn yourself on 
me ? 

Can you not tell her you must part? 

Ant. •! cannot ; 

I could pull out an eye and bid it go, 

And the other should not weep. Oh, Dolabella I 
How many deaths are in this word ^ Depart !' 

1 dare not trust my tongue to tell her so: 

One look of her’s would thaw me into tears. 

And 1 should melt, till I were lost again. 

Dot 'I'hen let Ventidius ; 

He’s rough by nature. 

Ant. Oh, he’ll speak too harshly. 

He'll kill her with the news: thou, only thou. 

Dol. Nature has cast me in so soft a mould. 
That but to hear a story, feigned for pleasure, 
Of some sad loi%r’s death, moistens my eyes. 
And robs me of my manhood. — I should speak 
So faintly, with such fear to grieve her heart. 
She’d not believe it earnest. 

Ant. ’I’herefore, therefore 
Thou, only thou, art fit. Think thyself me. 
And when thou speakest (but let it first be long), 
Take off the edge from every sharper sound. 

And let our parting be as gently made 
As other loves begin. Wilt thou do ^is? 

Dol. What you have said so sinks into my soul. 
That, if I must speal^ I shall speak just so. 

Ant I leav^ you then to your sad task. Fare** 
w^ell ! 

1 sent her word to meet you. 

f Goes to the dooTg and contee hack^ 
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I forgot : 

Let her be told. I’ll make her peace with mine : 
Her crown and dignity shall be preserv^, 

If I have power with Csesar— Oh ! be sure 
To think on that ! 

JDo/. Fear not, I will remember. 

\_Antfmy goes again to the and comes hack. 
Ant. And tell her too, how much I was con. 
strained ; 

I did not this but with extfemest force. 

Desire her not. to hate my memory, 

For ril still cherish liers insist on that. 

Do/. Trust me, 1*11 not forget it. 

Ant. Then that's all. 

[Goes out and returns again. 
Wilt thou forgive my fondness this once more ? 
Tell her, though we shall never meet again. 

If 1 should hear she took another love, [go, 
Tlie news would break my heart — Now I must 
For every time I have returned, I feel 
My soul more tender, and my next command 
IVould be to bid her stay, and ruin both. [EaU. 

Dol. Men are but children of a larger growth. 
Our appetites us apt to change as tlieirs, 

And full as craving too, and full as vain ; 

And yet the soul, shut up in her dark room, 
VieM’ing so clear abroad, at home sees nothing. 
But, like a mole in earth, busy and blind, 
Works aU her folly up, and casts it outward 
^J'o the world's open view, 'I'hus I discovered, 
And blamed the love of ruined Antony, 

Yet wish, that 1 were he, to be so ruined. 

Enter Ventidius above. 

Vent. Alone, and tiilking to himself! Con- 
cerned too ! 

Perhaps my guess is right : he lo\ od her once, 
iLiid may pursue it still. 

Doi. Oh, friendship I friendship ! 

1)1 ruust thou answer this, reason worse : 
Unfaithful in the attempt, hopeless to uin. 

And, if 1 win, undone. Mere madness nil. 

And yet the occasion fair. What injury 
To him, to wear the robe, which be throws by ? 
Vent. None, none at all. 'I'liis happens as 1 
wisli, 

To ruin her yet more with Antony. [Aside. 
Enter Cleopatra, talking with Aiexns, Charmion, 
and Iras, on the othtfr side. 

Dol. She comes I what charms have sorrow on 
that face ! 

Sorrow seems pleased to dwell w'ith so much 
sweetness ; 

Yet now abd then a melancholy smile 
Breaks loose, like lightning in a winter's night. 
And shows a moment's day. 

Vent. If she should love him too ! Her eunuch 
there ! 

That porc’pisce bodes ill weather. Draw, draw 
nearer, 

Sweet devil I that I may hear. 

Ale.v. Believe me ; try 

[Dolabella goes over to Charmion and 
Iras, seems to talk with them. 
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To make him jealoas ; Jealeti^ ia like 
A polished glass, held to the lips, when life's xn 
doubt : 

If there be breath, 'twill catch the lamp and 
show it. 

Cleo. 1 grant you jealousy’s ^ proof of love. 
But 'tis a weak and unavailing medicine ; 

It puts out the disease, and makes it show. 

But has no power to cure. 

Alejp. 'Tis your last remedy, and strongest 
too ; 

And then this Dolabella, who so fit 
To practise on } He's handsome, valiant, young. 
And looks as he were laid for nature's bait 
To catch weak women's eyes. 

He stands already more than half suspected 
Of loving you : the least kind word or glance. 
You give this youth, will kindle him with love ; 
Then, like a burning vessel set adrift. 

You'll send him down amain before the wind. 

To fire tlie heart of jealous Antony. 

Cleo. Can 1 do this ? ah, no ! my love's so true, 
That I can neither hide it, whore it is. 

Nor show it, w here it is not. Nature meant me 
A w'ife, a silly, harmless household dove. 

Fond without art, and kind without deceit; 

But fortune, that lias made a mistress of me, 
Hasthrust me out to the wide world, unfurnished 
Of falsehood to be happy. 

Alej^* Force yourself; 

The event will be, your lover will return 
Doubly desirous to’possess the good, 
tVliich once he feared to lose. 

Cleo. I must attempt it ; 

But oh, with what regret ! 

[Exit Alex. She comes up to Dolabella. 
Vent. So now' the scene drawls near ; they're 
ill my reacli. 

Cleo. to Dol. Discoursing with my women I 
Might not 1 

Share in your entertainment ? 

Char. You have been 
The subject of it, madam. 

Cleo. How' ! and how ? 

Iras. Such praises of your beauty ! 

Cleo. Mere poetry: 

Your Roman wits, your Callus and Tibullus, 
Have taught you this from Cytheris and Delia. 
Dol. Those Roman wits have never been in 
Egypt. 

Cytheris and Delia else had been unsung : 

I,’ who have seen — had 1 been born a poet. 
Should chuse a nobler name. 

Cleo. You flatter lue ; 

But it is your nation's vice : all of your country 
Are flatterers, and all false. Your friend is 
like you ; 

I am sure he sent you not to speak these w ords. 

Dol. No madam’; yet he sent me 

C’eo. Well, he sent you 

Do/. On a less pleasing errand. 

Cleo. How ! less pleasing ? 

Less to yOurself or me ^ 
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DoL MBdam^ to both ; 

For you must mourn, and I must grieve tocauee 
it. 

Cl(>o. You, Charmion, and your fellow, stand 
at distance. 

Hold up, my spirits! [J side.]— Well, now your 
mournful matter. 

For 1 am prepared, perhaps can guess it too. 
I>ol. I wish you would, for 'tis a thaukloss 
office 

To tell ill news ; and I, of all your sex. 

Most fear displeasing you. 

Cleo. Of all your sex, 

I soonest could forgive you, if you should. 

Vent, Most delicate advances! Woman! wo- 
man! 

Dear, damned uiiconstant sex ! 

Cleo. In the first place, 

1 am to be forsaken ; is it not so ? 

Dol, I wish I could not answer to that ques- 
tion. 

C/co. Then pass it over, because it troubles 
you: 

I should have been more grieved another time. 
Next, I am to lose my kingdom — FareweU, 
Egypt ! 

Yet 16 there any more r 
Dol, Madam, I fear 

Your too deep sense of grief has turned your 
reason. 

Cleo, No, no, I am not run mad ; I can bear 
fortune ; 

And love may be expelled by other love. 

As poisons are )»y poisons. 

Dol. You overjoy me, madam, 

To find your griefs so moderately borne. 

You have the wol^t: all are not false like him. 
Cleo, No, heaven forbid they should, 

Dol. Some men are constant. 

Cho. And constancy deserves reivurd, that is 
certain. 

Dol. Deserves it not, but give it leave to hope. 
Vent, ril swear thou hast niy leave. 1 have 
enough : 

But hoM^ to manage thi- ! irell. Til consider. 

i^Exit. 

Dol. I came prepared 

To tell youheavyu^tt' ; a wliich I thought 
Would fright tho hlool from your pale cheeks 
to hear ; 

But }oii have met it wiih a cheerf'ilness, 

That makes iny task more easy; and my tongue. 
Which on another’s message was enijdoyed. 
Would gladly speak its own. 

Cleo, Hold, Dolahella. 
i'irst tell me, were you chosen hy my lord. 

Or sought you this employment } 

Dol. He picked me out, and, as Ids bosom- 
friend, 

He charged me with his words. 

Cleo. The lues-nge then 
I know was tender, and each accent smooth. 

To mollify that rugged word ^ Depart !’ 


Dol, Oh ! you mistake : ho diese the hanA- 
est words: 

With fiery eyes, and with contracted brows. 

He coined his face in the severest sttimp. 

And fury shook his fabric like an earthquake : 
He heaved for vent, and burst, like bellowing 
Etna, 

111 sounds scarce human, * Hence, away forever! 
' Let her begone, the blot of my renown, 

^ And bane of all my hopes ! 

[^Afl the titne of this speech Cleopatra seems 
more and more concerned^ till she sinks quite 
down, 

^ Let her be driven, as far as men can think, 

^ From man's commerce : she’il poison to the cen- 
tre.' 

C/eo. Oh, I can bear no more ! [Vaints. 

Dol. Help, lielp ! Oh wretch ! oh cursed, curs- 
ed wretch ! 

Chur. Help ! chafe her temples, Iras. 

/m^‘. Bend, bend her forv-ard quickly. 

Chur. Heaven be praised, 

She comes again ! 

Cleo. Ob, let him not reproach me ! 

AVhy have you brought me back to this loathed 
being, ' 

The abode of falsehood, violated vows, 

And injured love ! For pity let me go ; 

For, if there he a place of long repose, 

1 am sure 1 u ant it. My disdainful lord 
(/’an never break that quiet, nor awake 
'Mie sleeping .soul with hollowing in my tomb 
Such words as fright her hence. Unkind ! un- 
kind ] 

D'j!. Believe me 'tis against myself I speak ; 

[KneelUiy. 

That sure deserves belief. I injured him ; 

.My friend ne’er spoke tliese words. Oh ! had 
} ou seen 

How often he came hack, and every time 
VVitli something more obliging and more kind 
'Fo add to hat he said ; wliat dear farewells. 
How aluiO'-t vanquished by his love he parted. 
And leaned to vUiat unwillingly he left: 

1, traitor as 1 was, for love of you, 

(But what can you not do, who made me false !} 
I forired that lie, for whose forgiveness kneels 
'Fhis self-accused, self-punished criminal. 

Cciv. W'iih how much ease believe we what 
Me wish ! 

Ri?e, Dolaludla ; if you have been guilty, 

I have contributed, and too much love 
lias made me guilty too. 

The adv.ince of kindness, which I made, was 
feigned, 

'I'o call back fleeting love by jealousy ; 

But it would not last ! Oh .' rather let me lose. 
Than ho ignobly trifle with his heart. ^ 

Dol. 1 find vour breast fenced rouad frem hu- 
man reach, 

'Fransparent as a rock of solid crystal, 

Seen through, but never pierced. My friend, 
my friend ! 
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Whftt eadlets treasure hast them thrown away^ 
And scattered^ like an infant^ in the ocean 
Vain Bums of wealthy which none can gather 
thence ! 

Cleo, Could you not beg 
An hour's admittance to his private ear ? 

Like one^ who wanders through long barren 
wilds, 

And yet foreknows no hospitable inn 
Is near to succour hunger. 

Eats his All before his painful march. 

So would I feed a while my famished eyes 
Before we part, for Thave far to go. 

If death be far, and never must return. 

Veni\d\u9^ with Octfwia, behind. 

Vent. From whence yo\i may discover — Oh, 
sweet, sweet ! 

Would you indeed ! the pretty hand in earnest ? 

\_Aside. 

Dof. I will, for this reward: \^Takes her hand, 

Draw it not back ; 

'Tis all I e'er will beg. 

Vent, 'I'hey turn upon us. 

Oct. What quick eyes has guilt ! 

Vent, Seem not to have observed them, and 
go on. 

They enter. 

Dot. Saw you the emperor, Ventidius? 

Vent, No ; 

I sought him, but I heard, that he was private. 
None with him but Hipparchus, his freed man. 
Dot. Know you his business ? 

Vent. Giving him instructions 
And letters to his brother, Csesar. 

Dot. Well, 

He must be found. \_Exennt Dolabella end 

Cleopatra, 

Oct, Most glorious impudence 1 
Vint. She looked, methought, 

As she would say, ^ Take your old man, Octavia ; 
'fhank you, I am better here/ 

Well, hilt what use 
Make we of this discovery? 

Oct. Let it die. 

Vent, I pity Dolabella ! but she is dangerous ; 
Her eyes have power beyond Thessalian charms 
To draw the moon from heaven ; for eloquence 
The sea-green Sirens taught her voice their 
flattery ; 

And, while she speaks, night steals upon the day. 
Unmarked of those, that hear : then she’s so 
charming, 

Age buds at sight of her, and swells to youth : 
'Fheholy priests gaze on her when she smiles. 
And with heaved hands, forgetting gravity. 
They bless her wanton eyes : even I, who hate 
her. 

With a malignant joy behold such beauty. 

And, while 1 curse, desire it. Antony 
Must needs have some remains of passion still. 
Which may ferment into a worse relapse. 

If now not fully cured — But see, he comes — 
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I know this minute 

With Caesar he is endeavouring her peace. 

Oct, You have prevailed-— but for a farther 
purpose {Walkeoff. 

I'll prove how he will relish this discovery. 
What, make a strumpet’s peace I it swells my 
heart : 

It must not, shall not be. 

Vent,. His guards appear. 

Let me begin, and you shall second me. 

Enter Antony, 

Ant. Octavia, I was looking for you, my love. 
What, are your letters ready ? 1 have given 
My last instructions. 

Oct. Mine,* my lord, are written. 

Ant. Ventidius I ^Dravnny him aside. 

Vent. My lord ? 

Ant. A word in private. 

When saw you Dolabella ? 

Vent. Now, my lord. 

He parted hence, and Cleopatra with him. 

Ant. Speak softly ; 'twas by my command he 
went, 

j To hear iny last farewell. 

' Vent. It looked indeed 
Like your farewell. 

Ant. More softly — My farewell ! 

What secret meaning have you in these words. 
Of *^my farewell !' He did it by my order. 

Veni. Then he obeyed your order, I suppose. 

l^Akmd* 

You bid him do it with all gentleness. 

All kindness, and all — ^love. 

Ant. How she mourned ! 

The poor forsaken creature ! 

Vent. She took it as she ought ; she bore your 
I parti nir, 

j As she did Cssar’s, as she would another’s, 
i Were a new love to come. 

I Ant. Thou dost belie her, 
i Most basely ami maliciously belie her. 

Vent, I thought not to displease you : I have 
done. 

Oct. Y ou seem disturbed, my lord. [^Coming up* 
Ant. A very trifle. 

Retire, my love. 

Vent. It was indeed a trifle, 
lie sent 

Ant. No more. Look how thou disobey 'st me; 
Thy life shall answer it. \_Angrily, 

Oct, Then 'tis no trifle. 

Vent. \_To Oct.'] 'Tis less; every nothing: 
you too saw it 

As well as I, and therefore 'tis no secret. 

Ant, She saw it ! 

Vent. Yes ; i^e saw young Dolabella— 

Ant. Young Dolabella I 

Vent. Young? I think him young. 

And handsome too ; and so do others think him. 
But what of that? he went by your command. 
Indeed, 'tis probable, with some kind message. 
For she received it mraoiously : She smiled; 
And then he grew familiar with her hand. 
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Squeezed it, and worried it with raveneus kimes; 
She blilahed, and sigrhed, and smiled^ andhlufilied 
again; 

At last she took ocoasion to talk Boftly, 

And brought her cheek up close, and leaned on 
his. 

At which he w'hispered kisses back on hers; 
And then she cryed aloud^ ' that constancy 
Should be rewarded !' — I'his I saw and heard. 
Ani. M^hat woman was it, whom you heard 
and saw 

So playful with my friend ? 

Not Clemuitra ? 

Fisnt. Even she, my lord.' 

Ant, Mv Cleopatra! 

Fenf, Vour Cleopatra, 

DolabeUa's Cleopatra, 

Every man’s Cleopatra. 

Ant, *Tis false. 

Fent. 1 do not lie, my lord. 

Is this so strange ? should mistresses be left. 
And not provide against a time of change ? 

You know she’s not much used to lonely nights. 

Ant. I’ll think no more of it. 

I know ’tis false, and see the plot betwixt yo.i. 
You need not have gone this way, Octavia;* 
What harms it you, that Cleopatra’s just ? 

She’s mine no more. 1 see and 1 forgive ; 

Urge it no farther, love. 

Oct. Are you concerned. 

That she’s miind false ? 

Ant. 1 should be, were it so ; 

For, though ’tis past, I would not, that the world 
Should tax my former choice ; that I loved one 
Of so light note ; but 1 forgive you both. 

Fent, What has my age deserved, that you 
should think 

I would abuse your ears with perjury ? 

If heaven be true, she’s false. 

Ant. Though heaven and earth 
Should witness it. I’ll not belie\"e h«r tainted. 

Fent. I’ll bring you, then, a witness 
From hell, to prove her so. Nay, go not back, 
[Seeing Alexas just entering^ und starting back. 
For stay you must and shall. 

Alex. What means my lord ? 

Fent. To make you do what most you hate, 
speak truth. 

You are of Cleopatra’s private counsel. 

Of her bed counsel, her lascivious hours. 

Are conscious of each nightly change she makes. 
And watch her as Chaldeans do the moon. 

Can tell what signs she passes through what day. 
Alex. My noble lord f 
Fent. My most illustrious pandar ! 

No fine set speech, no cadence, no turned periods. 
But a plain liomespun truth, is what I ask ; 

I did myself o’erhear your queen make love 
To Dol^ella : speak, for I will know. 

By your concession, what more passed betwixt 
them^ [ment. 

How near the business draws to your employ. 
And wken the beppy hour? 


Ant. Speak truth, Alexas ; whether it offend 
Or please Ventidius, care not. Justify 
Thy injured queen from malice: dare his wont. 
Oct. [Aside.] See how he gives him courage, 
how he fears 

To find her false, and shuts his eyes to truth. 
Willing to be misled ! 

Alex. As far as love may plead for woman's 
frailty. 

Urged W desert and greatness of the lover. 

So far, divine Octavia, may my queen 
Stand even excused to you for loving him. 

Who is your lord ; so^farfrom brave Ventidius 
May her p.ist actions hope a fair report. 

Ant. *Tis well and truly spoken. Mark, Ven- 
tidius. 

Alex. To you, most nol^e emperor, her strong 
passion 

Stands not excused, but wholly justified. 

Her beauty’s charms alone, without her crown, 
From Ind and Meroe drew the distant vows 
Of sighing kings, and at her feet were laid 
The sceptres of the earth, exposed on heaps. 

To chuse where she would reign ; 

I She thought a Roman only w ould deserve her, 

, And, of all Romans, only Antony; 

And, to be less than wife to you, disdained 
Their lawful passion. 

Ant. ’Tis hut truth. 

Alex. And yet though love and your unmatch- 
ed desert 

Have drawn her from the due regard of honour. 
At last heaven opened her unwilling eyes 
To see the wrongs, she offered fair Octavia, 
Whose holy bed she lawlessly usurped : 

I'he sad effects of this un prosperous war 
Confirmed those pious thoughts. 

Vent. \_Aside.'\ Oh, wheel you there 
Observe him now ; the man begins to mend, 
.And talk substantial reason. Fear not, eunuch ; 
The emperor has given thee leave to speak. 
Alex. Else had 1 never dared to offend his 
ears 

With what the last necessity has urged 
On my forsaken mistress ; yet 1 must not 
Presume to say, her heart is wholly altered. 

Ant, No, dare not for thy life ! 1 charge thee, 
dare not 

Pronounce that fatal word ! 

Oct. Must I bear this f Good heaven ! afford 
me patience ! f Aside. 

Fent. Oh, sweet eunuch ! my dear half man, 
proceed ! 

Alex. Yet Dolabella 

Has loved her long ; he, next my godlike lord. 
Deserves her best ; and should she meet his 
passion. 

Rejected, as she is, by him she 
Ant, Hence from my sight, for 1 can beet no 
more ! 

Let furies drag thee quick to hell ! each tortur- 
ing hand 

Do thou employ tiU Cleopatra comes, • 
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Then join thou ino, and help to torture her I 
[Eait Alejpas, thrust imt by Antony. 
Oet, 'Tie not well ! 

Indeed, my lord, ’tis much unkind to me, 

To shew this passion, this extreme concernment. 
For an abandoned, faithless prostitute. 

Ant Octavia, leave me I I am much disor- 
dered! . 

Leave me, I say ! 

Oct My lord ! 

Ant 1 bid you leave me. 

Vent Obey him, madam ; best withdraw a 
while. 

And see how this will work. 

Oct. VVherein have I offended you. my lord. 
That I am bid to leave you ? am I false 
Or infamous P am 1 aX-lsopatra? 

Were I she. 

Base as she is, you would not hid me leave you. 
But hang upon my neck, take slight excuses, 
And faw'n upon my falsehood. 

Ant *Tia too much, ; 

Too mush, Octavia! T am pre«t with sorrows. 
Too heavy to be borne, and you add more ! 

I would retire, and recollect what’s left 
Of man within, to aid me. 

Oct You w’ould mourn 

In private for your love, who has betrayed you. 
You did but half return to me ; your kindness 
Lingered behind with her. 1 liear, my lord. 

You make conditions for lier, 

And would include her treaty ; ivondrous proofs 
Of love to me ! 

Ant Are you my friend, A'entidius.^ 

Or are you turned a Dolabella too, 

A id let this fury loose ? 

Vent. Oh, be advised. 

Sweet madam ! and retire. 

Oct. Yes, 1 will go, but never to return ; 

You shall no more be lununted with this fury. 

I\ly lord, my lord ! love will not always last. 
When urged with long unkindness and disdain. 
Take her again, wdiom you prefer to me ; 

She stays but to be called. Poor cozened man ! 
Let a feigned parting give her back your heart, 
Which A feigned love first got ; for injured me. 
Though my just sen8et)f wrongs forbid my stay. 
My duty sfiJill be yours. 

’I'o the dear pledges of our former love 
My tenderness and care shall be transferred, 

And they shall cheer by turns niy widowed 
nights. 

So take my last farewell ! for 1 despair 
To have you wdiolc, and scorn to take you half. 

[A'arfV. 

Vent I combat heaven, which blasts my best 
designs ! 

My last attempt must be to w in her back ; 

But eh ! 1 fear in vain. 

Ant Why was 1 framed with this pltdn ho. 
nest heart. 

Which knows not to disguise its griefs and weak, 
ness. 


But bears ita workings outward to the world? ‘ 

I should have kept the mighty anguish in. 

And forced a smile at Cleopatra's falsehood ; 
Octavia had believed it, and had staid. 

But 1 am made a shallow.forded stream. 

Seen to the bottom, all my clearness scorned. 
And all my faults exposed. — See, where he 
comes. 

Enter Dolabella. 

\Yho has profaned the sacred name of friend. 
And worn it into vilcriess I 
Witli how secure a brow and specious form 
He gilds the secret villain ! Sure that face / 
Wasmeaiitfor honesty, but heaven mismatch’d it. 
And furnished treason out with nature’s pump. 
To make its work more easy. 

Dot. O my friend ! 

Ant. Well, Dolabella, you performed my mes- 
sage ? 

Dol. 1 did, unwillingly. 

Ant. Unwillingly I 

Wan it so hard tor you to bear our parting ? 

I You should have wished it. 

Dot. Why! 

Ant. Because you love me ; 

And she received my message with as true, 

\V ith as unfeigned a sorrow^ as you brought it ? 
Dol. She loves you even to madness. 

Ant Uh ! I know it. 

You, Dolabella, do not better know 

II ow much she loves me. And should 1 
Forsake this beauty, this all perfect creature ? 

Dol. 1 could not, were she mine. 

Ant And yel you first 

Persuaded me. flow come you altered since ? 

Dol. 1 said at first 1 was not fit to go ; 

1 could not hear her sighs, and see her tears. 
But pity must prevail ; and so perhaps 
It may again w ith you ; for 1 have promised. 
That she should take her last farewell; and see. 
She comes to claim my w ord. 

E n ter Cleopatra . 

Ant False Dolabella I 
Dol. What’s false, my lord ? 

Ant Why, Dolabel la's false. 

And Cleopatra’s false ; both false and faithless. 
Draw' near, you well-joined wickedness, you 
serpents. 

Whom 1 have in my kindly bosom warmed. 

Till 1 am stung to death ! ' 

Dol. My lord, have 1 
Deserved to be thus used } 

Cleo. Can heaven prepare 
A newer torment ? can it find a cuj se 
Beyond our separation } 

Ant, Yes, if fate 

Be jii.st, much greater : Heaven should be inge- 
nious 

In punishing such crimes. The rolling stone 
And gnawing vulture were slight ^ins, invented 
When Jove was young, and no examples known 
Of mighty ills ; but you have ripened sin 
To such a monstrous growth, 'twill pose the gods 
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To 4nd an equal torture. Two, two such ! 

Oh, there’s no farther name ; two such to me. 
To me, who locked my soul w ithin your breasts, 
liad no desires, no joys, no life but you ; 

When half the globe was mine, 1 gave it you 
In dowry with my heart ; J had no use, 

No fruit, of all but you : a friend and mistress j 
M'^as what the world could give. Oh, Cleopatra ! 
Oh. Polabella I how could you betray 
This tender heart, which, with an infant fond- 
ness. 

Lay lulled betwixt your bosoms, and there slept 
Secure of injured faith ? 

DoL If she has wronged you. 

Heaven, hell, and you, revenge it ! 

Ant, if she has wronged me ! 

Thou wouldst evade thy part of guilt : but swear 
Thou lovest not her. 

Do/. Not so as 1 love you. 

Ant, Not so? Swear, swear, I say, thou dost 
not love her. 

DoL No more than friendship will allow. 

Ant, No more ! 

Friendship allows thee nothing : thou art per- 
jured — 

And yet thou didst not swear thou lovest her 
not ; 

But not so much, no more. Oh, trifling hypo- 
crite ! 

Who durst not own to her thou dost not love, 
Nor own to me thou dost ! Ventidius heard it, 
Octavia saw it. 

Cleo, 'fhey are enemies. 

Ant, Alexfis is not so ; he, he confest it ; 

He, who next hell best knew it, he avowed it. 
Whv do J seek a proof beyond yourself? 

IToDol, 

You, whom I sent to bear my last farewell. 
Returned to plead her stay. 

Dot, What shall I answer ? 

If to have loved be guilt, then I have sinned ; 

But if to have rejfcnted of that love 

Can M'ash away my crime, I have repented ; 

Yet, if 1 have offended past forgiveness. 

Let her not suffer: she is innocent. 

Ah. what will not a woman do, who 
loves ! 

What means will she refuse to keep that heart, 
H'here all her joys are placed ! 'Tw'as I encou- 
raged, 

*Tw as 1 blew- up the fire, that scorched his soul, 
To make you jealous, and by that regain you : 
But all in vain ; I could not counterfeit : 

In spite of all the dams, my love broke o’er. 

And drowned my heart again. Fate took the 
occasion. 

And thus one minufe's feigning has destroyed 
My whole life’s truth. 

Ant, Thin cobweb arts of falsehood. 

Seen and broke through at first. 

Dot, Forgive your mistress. 

Cleo, Forgive your friend. 

Ant. You have convinced yourselves; 


You plead each other’s cause. What witness 
have you. 

That you hut meant to raise my jealousy ? 

Cleo. Ourselves and heaven. 

Ant, Guilt witnesses for guilt ? Hence love 
and friendship ! 

You have no longer place in human breasts ; 
These two have driven you c»ut : avoid mv sight ! 
I would not kill the man, w'hom 1 have loved^ 
And cannot hurt the woman ; but avoid me ! 

I do not know how long 1 can he tame ; 

For, if 1 stay one minute more to think 
How I am wronged, my justice and revenge 
Will cry so loud within me, that tny pity 
Will not be heard for either. 

DA, Heaven has but 
Our sorrow for our sins, and then delights 
'fo pardon erring man ; sweet mercy seems 
Its darling attribute, which limits justice. 

As if there were degrees in infinite, 

And infinite would rather want perfection, 

Than punish to extent. 

Ant. I can forgive 

A foe, but not a mistress and a friend : 

T reason is there in its most horrid shape, 

Where trust is greatest; and the soul resigned 
Is stabbed by its own guards. I’ll hear no more : 
Hence from my sight for ever ! 

Cleo, How ?*for ever ! 

I cannot go one moment from your sight, 

And must I go for ever? 

My j«3’s> centred here : 

What place have I to go to ? my own kingdom ? 
That 1 have lost for you ; or to the Romans ? 
They hate me for your sake : or must I wander 
The wide vven Jd o'er, a belples.-; banished woman. 
Banished for love of you, banished from you ; 
Ay, there’s the hauishment ! Oh, hear me, hear 
me, 

With strictest justice, for I beg no favour, 

And, if I ha\e offended you, then kill me, 

But do not banisii me ! 

Ant. I must n(»fc liear you ; 

I have a fool within me takes your part, 

But honour st<»ps iny ears. 

Cleo. For pity hear me ! 

Would you cast off a sli^e, who followed you, 
Who crouched beneath your spurn ? He has no 
pity ! 

See, if he gives one tear to my departure. 

One look, one kind farewell : oh, iron heart! 
Let all the gods look down and judge betwixt us. 
If he did ever love ! 

Ant. No more. AlexasI 
Dol. A perjured villain ! 

Ant, to Cleo, Your Alexas ! yours ! 

Cleo, Oh, ’twas his plot ; his ruinous design 
'Fo engage you in my love by jealousy. 

Hear hirn ; confront him with me ; let him speak. 
Ant, 1 have, I have. 

Cleo, And if he clear me 
Ant, Your creature ! one, who hangs upon 
your smiles. 
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M'atclies your eye, ta say or to uns^iy 
ADisite’er you please. 1 am not to be moved. 
Cieo. rheu must we part ? farewell, my cruel 
lord ! 

The appearance is aj^ainst me ; and I go, 
Unjustified, for ever from your sight. 

How 1 have loved, you know ; how yet I love. 
My only comfart is, 1 know, myself 
I love you more, even now you are unkind. 

Than when you loved me most ; so well, so truly. 
I’ll never strive against, but die pleased 
To think you once were mine. 

Jht. Good Heaven ! they weep at parting. 
Must 1 weep too ? thiit ciills them innocent. 

I must not weep ; and yet 1 must, to think. 

That 1 must not forgi\e-— 

Live, but live wretched ; 'tis hut just you should. 
Who made me so; live from each other's sight ; 
Let me not hear you meet. Set all the earth 
And all the seas betwixt your sundered loves; 
View nothing common hut the sun and skies. 

Now all take several ways. 

And e»ch your own sad fate with mine deplore, 
'J’hat you were false, and 1 could trust no more. 

[Jijvuiit tsemraily, 

ACT V. 

soKXE I . — The Tcmj)le. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmion, and Iran, 

Char, lie just, heaven! such virtue, puiii&h- 
thus, 

Will make us think, tliat cliaiice rules all above. 
And sliuiHes, witii a raudum hand, the lots, 
^^'llich man is forced to draw. 

1 could tear out these eyes, that gained 
his heart. 

And had not power to keep it. Oh, the curse 
Of doating on, e\en Avlieii 1 find it dotage ! 

Dear witness, gods! you lieard him bid me go ; i 
You, horn he mocked, witli imprecating vows, j 
Of promised faitli — I Jl die, 1 Mill nut bear it. , 

Vou may hold me i 

\_Shepnlh out ht^r dnyt/er, and they hohl her. 
But 1 can keep !uy breath j 1 can die iinvard. 
And choke Ihic; io\e. 

Enters Aiexas, 

leas. Help, oh, Alexas, help ! i 

The queen grou's des]>erate, Jier soul struggles 
in her, i 

With all tlie agonies of love and rage. 

And strives to for**e its passage. 

Cleo. Let me go. 

Art thou there, traitor ! — Oh, 

C)h for a little breath to vent my rage J 
G've, give me way, and let me loose upon him. 

Alex. Yes, I deserve it for my ill-timed truth. 
W as it for me to prop 
The ruins of a falling majesty. 

To place myself beneath the mighty flaw. 

Thus to be crushed and pounded into atoms, 

.By its o’erwheJming w'eight ? 'Tis too presum- 
ing 


For subjects to preserve thgt wilful power. 
Which courts its own destruction. 

Cleo. I w'ould reason 

More calmly with -you. Did you not overrule 
And force my plain, direct, and op^n love 
Into these crooked paths of jealousy 
Now what’s the event ? Octavia is removed,' 

But Cleopatra banished. Thou, thou villain. 
Hast pushed my boat to open sea, to prove. 

At my sad cost,, if thou caiist steer it back. 

It cannot be ; 1 am lost too far; 1 am ruined: 
Hence ! thou impostor, traitor, monster, devil — 
I can no more : thou and my griefs have sunk 
Me down so low, that I want voice to curse thee. 
A/ex. Suppose soiue ship-wrecked seaman near 
the shore. 

Dropping and faint with cliinliing up the cliflf. 

If, from ubo\e, some charitable band 
Pull him to safety, hazarding himself 
'fo draw the other’s weight, would he look back 
And CLir^e him for his pains The case is yours ; 
But one step more, and you have gained the 
height. 

C/eo. Sunk, never more to rise. 

A/e.r. Octavia’s gone, and Dolabella banished. 
Believe me, madam, Antony is yours; 
j 11 is heart was never lost, but started off 
I I'o jealousy, love’s last retreat, and covert, 

! Where it lies hid in shades, watchful in silence, 
' And listening for the sound, that calls it back. 

' l:'ome otlier, any man, ’tis so advanced, 

: May perfect this unfinished work, which I 
(Unha]>py only to myself) have left 
^5o eaM' to his hand. 

Cleo. Look well thou dost, else 

A/ex. Elbe what your silence threatens — An- 
tony 

Is mounted up the Pliaros, from Miiose turret 
He stands surveying our Egyptian gallies 
Engaged with Cbesur’s fleet : iiom' death or con- 
quest ! 

If the fii'bt happen, fate acquits my promise : 

If we o’ercome, the conqueror is yours. 

[.<1 distant shout within. 
Char. Have comfort, madam: did you mark 
that shout ? f A'ecoud shout -nearer. 

Iras. Hark ! they redouble it. 

Alex. "I'is from the port ; 

'J'iie loudness shoivs it near. Good news, kind 
heavens ! 

Cieo. Osiris make it so ! 

Enter Serapion, 

Ser. 'Where, where’s the queen ? 

Alex. How frightfully the holy coward stares! 
As if not yet recovered of the assault, 

M'hen all his gods, and what’s more dear to him, 
His offerings, were at stake. 

Ser. Oh, horror, horror ! 

Egvjit has been ; the latest hour is come. 

The queen of nations from her aneieiit seat 
Is sunk for ever in the dark abyss: 

’I'ime has unrolled her glories to the last. 

And now closed up the volume. 
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Cleou Be more plaie ! 

Say ivhence thou earnest ! though Fate is in thy 
fsce, 

U'hich from thy haggfard eyes looks wildly ottt. 
And threatens ere thou speakest. 

Ser. I came from Pharos, 

From viewing' (spare me, and imagine it) 

Our land’s last hope, your navy 

C7f‘o. Vanquished ? 

Ser, No ; 

They fought not. 

C/eo. Then they fled. 

Ser. Nor that : I saw, 

"With Antony, your well-appointed fleet 
How out, ana thrice he waved his hand on high, 
And thrice, with cheerful cries, they shouted 
back : 

*T\vas then false Fortune, like a fawning strumpet. 
About to leave the bankrupt prodigal. 

With a dissembled smile would kiss at parting. 
And flatter to the last : the well-timed oars 
Now dipped from every bark, now smoothly run 
To meet the foe ; and soon indeed they met. 

But not as foes. In few, we saw their caps 
On either sideUhrowii up : the Egyptian gallies. 
Received like friends, past through, and fell be- 
hind 

The Roman rear ; and now tliey all come for- I 
ward, I 

And ride within the port. j 

Cleo. Enough, Serapion ; ' 

I have heard ni y doom. 'J'liis needed not, you j 
gods ! ' ’ ! 

When I lost Antony, j'our work was done. , 
’Tis but superfluous malice. V\ here’s my lord ? j 
How bears he this last blow ? I 

Ser, His fury cannot be expressed by words : i 
Thrice he attempted headlong to have fallen ! 
Full on his foes, and aimed at Caesar’s galley : 
M^ithlield, he raves on you, cries he’s betrayed. 

Should he now find you i 

Aiejc, Shun him, seek your safety. 

Till you can clear your innocence. j 

Cleo, I’ll stay. [ment, | 

Alejr, You must not ; hAste you to the moiiu- j 
AVhile I make speed to Ca»sar. I 

Cleo. Caesar ! no ; j 

1 have no business with him. 

A/ea:, 1 can work liim. ! 

'fo spjire your life, and let thi> madman jierish. | 
C/eo. Base fawning wretch ! woiildst thou be- j 
tray him too ? i 

Hence from my sight ! I will not hear a traitor : 
'Twas thy design brought all this ruin on us. 
Serapion, thou art honest ; counsel me ; 

But haste, each moment’s precious. 

Ser. Retire ; you must not see Antony. 

He, who began this mischief, 

'Tis just he tempt the danger : let him clear you ; 
And since he offered you his servile tongue 
To gain a poor precarious life from Ca^it-ar, 

Let him expose that fawning eloquence, 

And speak to Antony. 


Alejr. Oh heavens I I dare not : 

I meet mv certain death. 

C/eo, slave, thot^deservest it. 

Not that 1 fear my lord will 1 avoid him ; 

1 know him noble : when he banished me. 

And thought me false, he scorned to take my life .* 
But I’ll be juetifled, *nd then die with him. 
A/&r, Oh ! pity me, and let me follow you ! 
C/eo, To death, if thou stir hence. Speak, if 
thou canst, 

Now for thy life, which basely thou wouldst save, 
While mine 1 prize at this. Come, good Serapion. 

[^JSa?eunt C/eo. Ser. Char, and iras. 
A/cjt. Oh, that 1 less could fear to lose this 
being, 

Which, like a snow.ball in my coward hand. 

The more ’tis grasped the faster melts away. 
Poor reason ! what a wretched aid art thou ! 

For still, in spite of thee. 

These two long lovers, soul and body, dread 
Their final separation. Let me think ; 

What can 1 say to save myself from death 
No matter what becomes of Cleopatra. 

Ant. Which way where [^Within. 
Vent. 'I'his leads to the monument. [fViihin. 
A/ejr. Ah me ! I hear him : yet I’m unprepar- 
ed: 

My gift of 1) iug*s gone ; 

And this court-devil, which I so oft have raised. 
Forsakes me at my need. 1 dare not stay, 

Y et cannot go far hence. [Eo-iV. 

Enter Antony and Ventidius. 

Ant. Oh, iiappy Csesar! thou hast men to 
lead. 

Think not ’tis thou hast conquered Antony, 

But Rome has conquered Egypt. I’m betrayed. 

Vent. Curse on this treacherous train ! 

'I'lieir soil and heaven infect tliem all with base- 
ness. 

And their young souls come tainted to the world, 
AVith the first breath they draw. 

Ant, The original villain sure no god created; 
He was a bastard of tlie Sun by Nile ; 

Aped into man with all his mother’s mud 
Crusted about his soul. 

Vent. I'he nation is 

One universal traitor, and tlieir queen 
The very spirit and extract of them all. 

Ant. Is there yet left 
A possibility of aid and valour ? 

Js there one god unsworn to my destruction. 

The least unmortgaged hope ? for, if there be, 
Metbinks 1 cannot fall beneath the fate 
Of such a boy as Ciesar. 

The world’s one half is yet in Antony, 

And from each limb of it, that’s hew’d away. 

The soul comes back to me. 

Vent. There yet remain 
Three legions in the town ; the last assault 
Lopt off the rest. If death be your design. 

As J must wi.sh it now, these are*#ufiicient 
To make a heap about us of deal’ foes, 

An honest pile for burial. 
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Ant They're enough. 

We'll not divide our Btars^ Knt side by side 
Fight emulous, and with malicious eyes 
Survey each other’s acts : so every death 
I'hou givest. I'll take on me as a just debt. 

And pay thee back a soul. 

Vent Now you shall see 1 lo^e you. Not a 
woi*d 

Of chiding more. By ray few hours of life, 

1 am so pie-ised with this brave Roman fate. 
That 1 would not be Caesar to outlive you ! 
When we jiut off this desb, aud mount together, 
1 shall be shewn to all tlie ethereal crowd, 

‘ Lo 1 this is he, who died with Antony 1’ 

Ant. Wiio knows hut we may pierce through 
all their troops. 

And reach my veterans yet ? *Tis worth the 
tempting 

To o'erleap this gulf of fate. 

And leave our Maiideriiig destinies behind. 
Enter trembling. 

Vent. See, see that villain ! 

See Cleopatra stamj ed upon that face, 

Witli jill her cunniiig, all her arts of falsehood ! 
How she looks out through those disbemhling 
eyes ! 

How lie has set his countenance for deceit. 

And jiromises a lie before he speaks ! 

Let me dispatch him first. [Drawing, 

A'ex. Oh, spare me, spare me ! 

Ant. Hold; he’s not worth your killing. On 
thy life, 

(Which thou mavest keep, because I scorn to 
take it) 

No syllable to justify thy queen ; 

Srve thy base tongue its office. 

Alex. Sir, she’s gone 

Where she shall never be molested more. 

By love or you. 

Ant Fled to her Dolabella ! 

Die, traitor ! 1 revoke my promise ; die ! 

[ Going to hill him, 
Alex. Oh, hold ; she it- nut iled. 

Ant. She is ; my eyes 
Are open to he:* fvlsehood. jMv wliole life 
Has been a golden dream of love and friendship ; 
But now 1 v/ake. I’m like a merchant roused 
From soft repose, lo see his vessel sinking 
And all his wealth cast o’er. Ungrateful woman 1 
Who follow'ed me but as the swallow summer. 
Hatching her young ones in iny kindly beams. 
Singing her Hatter' es to my morning wake ; 

But now my winter comes, she spreads her wings. 
And seeks the spring of Caesar. 

A/ex. ’I'hink not so ; 

H ar fortunes have in all things mixed wuth yours; 
Had she betrayed her naval force to Home, 

How easily might she have gone to Caesar ; 
Secure by such a bribe ? 

Vent sent it first, 

To be more W49loome after. 

Ant ’ ris too^lain. 

Else would she have appeared to clear herselL 
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Aiex. Too fatally she hae; she could iiot bear 
To be accused by you, but shut herself 
Within her monument, looked down and sighed, 
AVhile from her unchanged face the silent tears 
Dropt, as they had not leave, bt0 stole their 
parting. 

Some undistinguished words she inly murmur- 
ed; 

At last she raised her eyes, and with such looks 

As dying Lucrece cast 

Ant. My heart forebodes— 

Vent. All for the best. Go on. 

Alex. She snatclied her poniard. 

And, ere we could prevent the fatal blow. 
Plunged it w ithin her breast ; then turned to 
me ; 

^ Go, bear my lord,’ said she, ^ my last farewell. 
And ask him if he yet suspect my faith.' 

More *<116 was saying, but death rushed betwixt. 
She half pronounced your name with her last 
breath, 

And buried half within her. ' 

Vent. Heaven be praised ! 

Ant. Tlien art thou innocent, my poor dear 
love ! 

And art thou dead ? 

Oh, tiiose o words ! their sound should be di- 
vided. 

Had^t thou been false and died, or hadst thou 
lived 

And hadst been true — But innocence and death ! 
I'his shows not well above. Tiien what am 1 ^ 
'I'he murderer of this truth, this innocence ! 
'Mioughts cannot form themselves in ivords so 
horrid 

As can express my guilt J 

Vent. Is it come to this ? The gods have been 
too gracious, 

And thus you thank them for it. 

Ant. iToAlex.'] Why stay'st thou here ? 

Is it for thee to spy upon my soul. 

And see its inward mourning ? Get thee hence ! 
I'lioii art not w orthy to behold ivliat now 
Becomes a Roman emi)cror to perform. 

Alex. He loves her still; [_AsideB 

His grief betrays it. Good ! the joy to find 
She’s yet alive completes the reconcilement : 

1 have saved myself and her. But oh ! the Ro- 
mans ! 

Fate comes too fast upon my wit, 

Hunts me too hard, and meets me at each double, 

[^Exit 

Vent. Would she had died a little sooner 
though, 

Before Octavia went ; you might have treated ; 
Now ’twill look tame, and would not be receiv. 
od. 

Come, rouse yourself, and let's die warm to- 
gether. 

Ant. 1 will not fight ; there’s no more work 
for war ; 

The business of my angry hours is done* 

Vent Caesar is at your gate. 
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Ant, Why, let him enter : 

He*6 welciiine now. 

Vent. ^VJiat lethargy has crept into your soul ? 
Ant. ' ris l>iit a scorn of life, and just desire ^ 
To free myself from bondage. 

Vent. Do it bravely. 

Ant. ] will, but not by fighting. Oh, Venti- 
dius. 

What should I fight for now ? my queen is dea<l ; 
I was but great for her : my power, iiiy empire, 
IVere but niy merchandise to buy her'love. 

And conquered kings my factors. Now she’s 
dead. 

Let Caesar take the world — 

An empty circle, since the jewel’s gone. 

Which made it worth my strife: my being’s 
nauseous. 

Tor all the bribes of life are gone away. 

Vent, Would you be taken? 

Ant. Yes, I would be taken ; 

But as ti Roman ought ; dead, m3' Ventidiiis — 
For ril convey m3' soul from Cfesar’s reach. 

And la3' down life in3'self. 'Tis time the world 
Should have a lord, and know, whoiu to obe}'. 
We two have kept its homage in suspense, 

And bent the globe, on whose each side we trod. 
Till it was dinted inwards. Let him walk 
Alone upon it : Tin w’eary of niv part. 

My torch is out, and tlie wr»rld stands before me 
Like a black deseit at the approach of night : 
1*11 la3' me down and .stra}' no fartlier on. 

Vent. I could lie grieved. 

But that ril not outlive you. Chase your deatli. 
For I have seen him in such various shapes, 

I care not wbicii I take : I’m only troubled 
The life 1 bear is worn to such a rag, 

'Tis scarce worth giving. I could wish indeed 
"We tlirew it from us with a better grace, 

That, like two lions taken in the toils. 

We might at least thrust out our paws, and 
wound 

The hunters, that enclose us. 

Ant. I have thought on it ; 

Ventidius, 5'ou must live. 

Vent. 1 mu*t not, sir. 

Ant. Wilt thou not live to speak some good 
of me r 

To stand by my fair fame, and guard the ap- 
proaches 

Fruin the ill tongues of men ? 

Vent. A\’ho shall guard mine 
For living after you ? 

Ant. Sa3', I command it. 

Vent, If we die well, our deaths will speak 
themselves. 

And need no living witness. 

Ant. Thou hast Ic-^’ed me. 

And fain I would reward thee. I must die ; 

Kill me, and take the merit of my death. 

To make^thee friends with Caesar. 

Vent I'hank your kindness ! 

You said 1 loved you, and in recompense 
You bid me turn a traitor ! Did 1 think 


You would have used me thus! that 1 should 
die 

With a hard thought of you ! ^ 

Ant. Forgive me, Roman. 

Since 1 have heard of Cleopatra’s death. 

My reason bears no rule upon my tongue. 

But lets niy thoughts break all at random out. 

1 liJive thoiiglit better ; do not deny me twice. 

Vent. By heaven I will not ! 

Let it not he to outlive you. 

Ant. Kill me first. 

And then die thou ; for ’tis but just thou serve 
I’liy friend before thy'.self. 

Vent. Give me your hand — 

IV e soon shall meet again. Now, fareivell, em- 
peror ! l£mhrace, 

!\Jetliinks that word’s too c<dd to be iny last : 
r^ince death sweeps all distinctions, farewell, 
friend ! ^ 

That’s all 

I will not make a hii<:iness of a trifle — 

And yet 1 c:inn(*t look on you and kill 3'ou : 
Pray turn 3’our face. 

Ant. I do: strike home; be sure. 

Vent, Home as my sword will reach. 

himself. 

Ant. Oh, thou mistakeet ! 

That wound was none of thine ; give it me back : 
Thou robbest me of my death. 

Vent, I do indeed ; 

But think, *tis the first time I e’er deceived 3'ou, 
If that ma\' plead m\' ])ardon. And you, gods J 
Forj[ive me ; if you will : for I die perjured. 
Rather tliaii kill my friend, [D/Vv, 

Ant. Farewell! e>er my leader, even in 
death ! 

My (jueen and thou have got the start of me, 

A ml I’m the lag of honour. — Gone so soon ! 

Is death no more ! He used him carelessly, 
M’ith a familiar kindness; ere he knocked, 

Han to the door, and took him in Jiii, arms. 

As who shouhlsay, you're welcome at all hours, 
A friend need give no warning — Books had 
spoiled him, 

For all the learned are cow ards by profession. 
"Vis not worth 

Aly further thought ; for death, for aught I know 
ls» but to think no more. Here’s to be s;itisfied. 

[/A///.y on his swords 
I have missed inv heart — Oh, uuperformitiiC 
hand ! 

Thou never couldst have erred in a worse time. 
My fortune jades me to the last ; and death. 
Like a great man, takes state, and makes me 
wait 

For my admittance — [Trampling within. 

Some, perhaps, from Caesar ! 

If he should find me living, and suspect, 

'I'hat 1 played booty with my life 1 I *11 mend 
My w'ork ere they can reach me. 

[Rises upon his knees. 
Enter Cleopatra^ Charmion, and Iras, 

Cleo. Where is my lord ? where is. he t 
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Char, There he lies. 

And dead Ventidius by him, 

Cito. Myifears were'prophets ! I am come too 
late ! 

Oh^ that accursed Alexns ! [^Runs to him. 

Ant. Art thou livinp: ? 

Or am I dead before 1 knew, and thou 
The first kind ghost, that meets me ? 

Cko. Help me seat him ! 

Send quickly^ send for help ! 

[T/iej^ •place him in a chair. 
Ant. I am answered : 

We live both. Sit thee down, my Cleopatra I 
I’ll make the most 1 can of iife^ to stay 
A moment more with thee. 

Cleo. How’ is it with you ? 

Ant. 'Tis, as Mith a man 
Removing in a hurry ; all packed up 
But one dear jewel, that his haste forgot. 

And he for that returns upon the spur ; 

So I come back for thee. 

Cleo. Too long, ye heavens ! you have been 
cruel to me ! 

Oh, now' be kind, and give me back 
His fleeting life! 

Ant. It will not be, my love ! 

I keep my soul by force. 

Say but thou art not false ! 

Cleo. 'Tia now too late 

To say Tm true ; I'll prove it and die with 
you. 

Unknown to me Alexas feigned my death. 
Which, when I knew, 1 hasted to prevent 
This fatal consequence. My fleet betrayed 
Both you and me. 

And Dolabella— 

Cleo. Scarce esteemed before he loved, but 
hated now. 

Ant. Enough ! my life's not long enough for 
more. 

Thou say’st, thou wilt come after : I believe 
thee’; 

For 1 can now believe wliate’er thou say’st, 

Tiiat we may part more kindly. 

I will Ci)'ne ; 

Doubt not, my life ! I'll come, and quickly too ! 
Caes.fr shall triumph o'er no part of tliee. 

Ant. But grieve not, while tliou stayest. 

My last disastrous times ! 

Think we have had a clear and glorious day. 

And heaven did kindly to delay the storm. 

Just till our close of evening. Ten years love. 
And not a moment lost, but all improved 
To the utmost joys f What ages have w e lived ! 
And now to die each other's I and so dying, 
While hand in hand we w'alk in groves below. 
Whole troops of lovers' ghosts shall flock about 
us, 

And aU the train be ours. 

Cleo. Your w'ords are like the notes of dying 
swans, 

Too sweet to last. Were there so many hours 
For your unkindness, and not one for love ! 

2 T « 


Ant. No, not a minute — ^this one kiss — more 
worth 

Than all I leave to Ceesar. — £Diee. 

Cleo. Oh, tell me so again ! - 
And take ten thousand kijsses for that word— ^ 
My lord ! my lord ! speak if you yet have 
being ! 

Sign to me if you cannot speak I or cast 
One look ! do any thing, that shows you live f 
Ira.^. He is gone too far to hear you, 

A nd this, you see, a lump of senseless clay. 

The leavings of a soul. 

Char. Remember, madam. 

He charged you not to grieve. 

C/eo. And I'll obey him. 

I have not loved a Roman not to know 
What should become his wife — ^his wife, my 
Charmion ! 

For 'tis to that high title I aspire ; 

And now I'Jl not die less. Let dull Octavia 
Survive, to mourn him dead : my noble fate 
Shall knit our s2>ousals w ith a tie too strong 
For Roman laws to break. 

Jrn.^. Will j ou then die.^ 

Cko. Why sbuuldst thou make that question ? 
Fly both, and bring the cure of all our ills. 

Iras. Caesar is merciful. — 

Cleo. Let him be so 

To those, that want his mercy. My poor lord 
jl^lade no such covenant with him to spare me. 
When he was dead. Yield me to Caesar's pride ! 
What ! to be led in triumph through the streets, 
A spectacle to base plebeian eyes, 

While some dejected friend of Antony's, 

Close in a corner, shakes his head, and mutters 
A secret curse on her, who ruined him ! 
ril none of that. 

Char. Whatever you resolve, 

I'll follow, even tt> death. 

Iras. 1 only feared 

For you, hut more should fear to live without 
you. 

Cie.j. Why, now 'tis as it should be. Quick 
my friends. 

Dispatch ! ere this tlie town's in Caesar's hands : 
My lord looks down concerned, and fears niy 
stay, 

Lest 1 should he surprised ; 

Keep him not waiting for his love too long. 

You, Charmion, bring my crown and richest 
jewels ; 

AYith them the wreath of victory I made 
(V^'liIl augury !). for him, who now lies dead : 
You Iras, bring the cure of all our ills. 

Iras. 'I'he aspicks, madam ? 

Cleo. Must 1 bid you twice ? 

[J^^. Char, and Iras. 
'Tis sweet to die, when they w'ould force life on 
me. 

To rush into the dark abode of death 
And seize him first ! If he be like my love. 

He is not frightful sure ! 

We are now alone, in secrecy and silence. 
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And is not this like lovers? I may kiss 
These pale cold lips — Octavia does not see me ; 

And oh ! 'tis better far to have him thus^ 

Than see Iiini in her arms ! — O welcome^ weL 
come f 

Eriter Charmion and Iras, with tlheaspicks, S^c, 

Char, 'll’ hat must be done ? 

Cleo. Short ceremony, friends ; 

But yet it must be decent. First, tliis laurel 
Shall crown my hero’s head : he fell not basely, 

Nor left his shield behind him. Only thou 
Coiildst triumph o’er thyself, and thou alone 
^I'ert worthy so to triumph. 

Char. To what end 

These ensi^fns of your pomp and royalty 

Cleo. Dull, that thou art I ^^hy, ’tis to meet 
my love. 

As when 1 saw him first on Cydno’s bank, 

All sparkliiii*’ like a p:oddess * so adorned, 

I’ll find him once again ; my second >pousals 
Shall niatcli iny first in glory. Haste, haste ; 
both, 

And dress the bride of Antony ! 

Char. *Tis done. 

Cleo. Now set me by my lord ; I claim this 
place. 

For I must conquer Caesar, too, like him, i cu i i 

And win my share of the world. Hail, \ou dear ' done well : much better thus to die, 

relics ! li^e to make a holidav in Rome. 

Of my immortal love ! i . V*® J*® In state together. 

Oh, let no impious hand remove vou hence, ^ laus to half mankind 1 

But rest for ever here ! let Egvpt ^ive J, ^ iinpres^nm of a smile, left in her face, 

' " hows she died pleaded vidth him, for whom she 


Iras. Now, Charmion, to be worthy 
Of our great queen and mistress. 

^ ospicks. 

Cleo. Already, death, 1 feel thee in my veins : 

I go with such a will to find my lord. 

That we shall quickly meet. 

A heavy numbness creeps through every limb. 
And now 'tis at my head ; my eyelids fall. 

And my dear love is vanished in a mist ! 

II here shall 1 find him, where ? oh ! turn me 

to him, 

And lay me on his breast !— Csesar, thy worst! 
Now part us if thou canst. [Dies. 

[Iras sinks dow/i at her feet and dies, Charmion 
stands behind her ehair as dressing her head. 
Enter Serapion, two p7 iests, Afexns, hound, and 
Egyptians. 

2 Priest. Behold, Serapion, w'het havoc death 
has made ! 

AVr. ’ I'was what I feared. 

Charmion, is this well done ? 

Char. Yes, ’tis well done, and like a queen, 
the last ^ 

Of her great race. I follow her. 

[Sinks down. Dies. 

Alfjr. Tis true, 


His death that peace, uhich it denied his life ! 
Reach me the casket. 

Iras. Underneath the fruit the aspick lies. 
Cleo. M’elcome, thou kind deceiver! 

[Patting aside the leaves. 
Thou best of thieves! wlio Mith an ea«<y key 
Dost open life, and, unpercei^ed by us. 

Even steals us from ourselves, discliarging so 
Death's dreadful office better than himself. 
Touching our limbs so gently into slumber, 

That Death stands hy, decciied by his own 
image. 

And thinks himself but sleep. 

Ser. The fpieeii, where is she? [Jflthin. 

The town is yielded, Ciesar’s at the gates. 

Cleo. He comes too late to invade the rights 
of death. 

Haste, haste, my friend, and rouse the serpent’s 
fury. 

[Holds out her arm, and draws it back. 
Coward flesh— 

Wouldst thou conspire w^ith Caesar to betray mo. 
As thou wert none of mine ? I’ll force thee to 
-K, 

And nut *06 sent by' 

And bring myself, niy soul,^to Antony. 

[Turns aside, and then sh\ws her arm bloody. 
Take hence; the work is don^! 


• lived, 

' And iveiit to charm him in another world. 
Caesar’s just entering ; grief has now no leisure. 
Secure that villain, as our pledge of safety, 

1 o grace the imperial triumph. Sleep, blest 


jiaiT ' 


I Scciire from human chance, long ages out, 

Vi liile all the hturiiis of fate fly o'er your tomb 
And fame to late j>osterity shall tell. 

No lovers lived so great, or died so w 


ell. 

[Exeunt omnes. 


Ser. Brectk ope the door. 
And guard the traitor well. 
Char. 'The next is ours. 


[ Within, 


CHARLES SACKVILLE, EARL OF 
DORSET. 

Born 1637 . — Died 1706. 


TO MR. EDWARD HOWARD, ON HIS INCOMPARABLE, 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE POEM, CALLED THE BRI- 
TISH PRINCES." 

Come on, ye Critics, find one fault who dares ; 
For read it backward, like a witch’s prayers,. 
'Tw ill do as well ; throw not aw'ay your jests 
On solid nonsense that abides all tests. 

Wit, like tierce-claret, when't bc^ns to pall 
Neglected lies, and 's of no use at all. 
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But^ in its full perfection of decay, 

I'urns vinegar, and comes again in play. 

Thou hasten brain, such as it is indeed ; 

On what else should thy worm of fancy feed ? 
Yet in a fill>ert 1 have often known 
IVIaggots survive, when all the kerners gone. 
This simile shall stand in thy defence, 

’Gainst those dull rogues who now and then write 
sense. 

The style’s the same, wdiatcver be thy theme. 
As some digestions turn all me;tt to phlegm : 
They lie, dear Ned, who say tiiy brain is barren. 
Where deeu conceits, like maggots, breed in 
carrion. 

Thy stumbling founder’d jnde can trot as high 
As any other Pegasus can fly : 

So the dull eel moves nimhlet in the mud. 

Than all the swifufinn’d racers of the flood. 

As skilful divers to the bottom fall 
Sooner than those that cannot sviim at all ; 

So in this way of Avriting, without thinking. 
Thou hast a strange alacrity in sinking. 

'J'hou writ'st below ev’n thy ow'n natural parts,^ 
And with acquir’d ilulness and new arts 
Of study’d nonsense, tak’st kind readers* hearts } 
Therefore, dear Ned, at iny advice, forbear ^ 
Such loud complaints ’gainst (Jritios to prefer, > 
Since thou art turn'd an arrant libeller ,* j 
'rhou sett’st thy name to what thyself dost w-rite : 
Did ever libel yet so sharply bite r 


SONG, 

Written at Sen, iv thejir,sf Dutch IVur, 16U5, the 
night before the L'ngagnucuf. 

To all you ladies now at laud. 

We men, at sea, indite ; 

But first would have you understand. 

How hard it is to Avrite ; 

The Muses iioav, and Neptune too. 

We must implore to Avrite to you. 

With a fa, la, la, la, la. 

For though the Muses should prove kind. 

And fill our empty brain ; 

Yet if rough Neptune rouse the Aviiid, 

To wave the azure main. 

Our paper, pen, and ink, and avc. 

Roll up and doAvn our ships at sea. 

With a fa, &c. 

Then if we write not by each post. 

Think not Mre are unkind ; 

Nor yet conclude your ships are lost. 

By Dutchmen, or by wind : 

Our tears we’ll send a speedier way. 

The tide shall bring them twice a-day... 

With a fa, & 0 . 


The king with wonder and surprise. 

Will swear the seas grow bold ; 

Because this tides w'ill higher rise. 

Then e’er they us’d of old : 

But let him know, it is our tears 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall stairs. 
With a fa, &c. 

Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our sad and dismal story ; 

The Dutcli would scorn so Aveak a foe. 

And quit their fort at Goree ; 

For Avhat resistance can they find 
From men, who've left their hearts behind ! 
With a fa, &c. 

Let AA’ind and Aveather do its worst. 

Be you to us but kind ; 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse. 

No sorroAv we shall find : 

* ris then no matter how things go. 

Or who's our friend, or who's our foe, 

AVith a fa, &c. 

To pass our tedious hours aAvay, 

'SVe throw a merry main ; 

Or else at serious ombre play ; 

But, AA'hy should we in train 
Each other's ruin thus pursue? 

M’e Avere undone when we left you. 

With a fa, &c. 

But now our fears tempestuous grow. 

And cast our hopes away ; 

Whilst you, regardless of our woe. 

Sit careless at a play : 

Perhaps, permit some happier m'ln 
To kiss your liEind, or flirt your fan. 

Witli a fa, &c. 

When any moiirnful tune you hear, 

'I'hat dies in every note ; 

As if it sigh’d A^ith each man's care. 

For being so remote ; 

Think hoAv often love we've made 
To you Avhen all those tunes were play'd. 
\Vith a fa, &c. 

In justice you cannot refuse. 

To think of our distress ; 

When we for hopes of lionour lose 
Our certain happiness ; 

All those designs are but to prove 
I Ourselves more Avorthy of your love. 

! With a fa, &c. 

And now Ave’ve told you all our loves. 

And likwise all our fears.; 

In hopes this declaration moves 
Some pity from your tears ; 

Let’s hear of no inconstancy 
W e have too much of that at sea* 

With a fa, la, la, la, la. 
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KKOTTTKe. 

At noon^ in a sunshiny day. 

The brighter lady of tne May, 

Young* Chloris innocent and gay. 

Sat knotting in a shade: 

Each slender hnger play’d its part. 

With such activity and art, 

As would inflame a youthful heart, 

And warm the most decay’d. 

Her favourite swain, by chance, came by. 
He saw no anger in her eye; 

Yet when the bashful boy drew nigh, 

She would have seem’d afraid. 

She let her ivory needle fall, 

And hurl’d aw ay the twisted ball : 

But straight gave Strephon such a call, 

As would have rais’d the dead. 

Hear gentle youth, is’t none hut thee ? 
^Vith innocence I dare be free; 

By so much truth and modesty 
No nymph was e’er betray’d. 

Come lean thy head upon iny lap ; 
tVhile thy smooth cheeks I stroke and clap. 
Thou mtiy’st securely take a nap ; 

Which lie, poor fool, obey’d. 

She saw him yawn, and heard him snore. 
And found him fast asleep all o’er. 

She sigh’d, and could endure no more. 

But starting up, she said. 

Such virtue shall rewarded be : 

For this thy dull fldelity, 

I’ll trust you with niy flocks, not me, 
Puraue thy grazing trade ; 

Go, milk thy goats, and shear thy sheep. 
And watch ^1 night thy flocks to* keep ; 
Thou shah no more be lull’d asleep 
By me, mistaken maid. 


JOHN PHILIPS. 

Born 1676 . — Died 1708. 

THE SPLENDID SHILLING. 

-■ - — Smg, hcavenU' Muse ! 

ThiDCB unattemptetf yet, in pnjse or rhyme/' 

A shilling, breeches, andt^iuneras dire. 

Hapfy the man, who, void of cares and strife. 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 
A Splendid Shilling : he nor hears w ith pain 
New oystert cry'd, nor siglis for cheerful ale ; 
But with His friends, whea nightly mists arise. 


To Juniper's Magpye, or Town-hall repairs : 
Where, inindfal of tbi* nymph, whose wanton eye 
Traii^flx d his soul, and kindled amoious flames, 
(^loe or Phyllis, ho each circling glass 
Wisheth her health, and joy, and equal love. 
Meanwhile, he smokes, ^ and laughs at merry 
tale. 

Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. 

But I, whom griping penury surrounds. 

And hunger, sure attendant upon want, 

^^’ith scanty offals, and small acid tiff, 
(Wretched repast!) my meagre corpse sustain : 
'Then solitary walk, or doze at home 
In garret vile, and with a warming puff 
Regale chill’d fingers ; op^from tube as black 
As winter-chimney, or ,well-polish*d jet. 

Exhale mundungiis, ill-perfuming scent : 

Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size, 

I Smokes Cambro-Briton (vers’d in pedigree, 
i Sprung from Cadwallador and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tale) when he 
O’er many a craggy hill and barren cliff, 

T'pon a cargo of fam’d Cestrian cheese. 

High over-shadowing rides, with a design 
To vend his wares, or at th’ Arvonian mart, 

Or Maridunum, or the ancient tow^n 
Yclep’d Brechinia, or whore Vaga’s stream 
Encircles Ariconium, fruitful soil ! 

Whence flow nectareous wines, that well may 
vie 

With Massic, Setin, or renown'd Falern. 

Thus while my joyless minutes tedious flow, 
With looks demure, and silent pace, a Dun, 
Horrible monster ! hated by gods and men. 

To my aerial citadel ascends, 

W'ith vocal heel thrice thundering at iny gate. 
With hideous accent thrice he calls; I know 
The voice ill-boding, and the solemn sound. 
M'hat should 1 do ? or wliither turn ? Amaz’d, 
Confounded, to the dark recess ] fly 
Of w’ood-hole ; straight mv bristling hairs erect 
Through sudden fear ; a chilly sweet bedews 
My shuddering limbs, and (wonderful to tell !) 
My tongue forgets her faculty of speech ; 

So horrililehe seems ! His faded brow 
Entrench’d with many a frowm, and conic heard. 
And spreading band, admir’d by modern saints, 
Disastrous acts forbode ; in his right hand 
Long scrolls of paper solemnly he waves. 

With characters and figures dire inscrib’d,- 
Grievous to mortal eyes ; (ye gods, avert 
Such plagues from righteous men !) Behind him 
stalks 

Another monster, not unlike himself. 

Sullen of as]>ect, by the vulgar call’d 
A Catchpole, who^»e polluted hands the gods 
With force incredible, and magic charms. 

First have endued : if he his ample pahn 
Should haply on ill-fated shoulder lay 
Of debtor, strait his body, to the touch 
Obsequious (as whilom knights were wont) 

« Two noted ale-houses in Oxfoid, 1700. 
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To some enchanted castle is convey'd^ 

Where gates impregnable, and coercive chains. 
In durance sti^jct detain him, till, in form 
Of money, Pallas sets the captive free. 

Beware ye debtors ! when ye walk, beware. 

Be circumspect ; oft with insidious ken 
The caitiff eyes your steps aloof, and oft 
Bries perdue in a nook or gloomy cave. 

Prompt to inchaiitireome inadvertent wretch 
Vl’ith his unhallow'd touch. So (poets sing) 
Grimalkin, to domestic vermin sworn 
An everlasting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap. 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtless mice 
Sure ruin. So her disemhowerd web 
Aracliiie, in a ball or kitchen, spreads 
Obvious to vagrant dies : she secret stands 
^V'ithin her woven cell ; the humming prey. 
Regardless of their fate, rush on the toils 
Inextricable, nor will aught avail 
Their arts, or arms, or shapes of lovely hue : 

The wasp insidious, and the buzzing drone. 

And butterfly proud of expanded wings 
Distinct with gold, entangled iji her snares, 
Useless resistance make : w ith eager stride®. 

She towering flies to her expected spoils ; 

Then, with envenom'd jaws, the vital Wood 
Drinks of reluctant foes, and to her cave 
Their bulky carctisses triumphant drags. I 

So pass Jiiy days. But, w'hen nocturnal shades ' 
This world iiivel<»p, ami th’ inclement air ! 

Pei-'U ides men to repel benumbing frosts j 

pleasant wines, and crackling blaze of j 
w’ood ; 

j\Ie, lonely sitting, nor the glimmering light 
make-weiglil candle, nor the joyous talk 
OMovijig friend, deligiits; di'^tre.ss'd, forlorn, 
Amid-t the horror'-' of the tedious night, 

Ibirkliiig 1 sigii, and feed witii dismal thoughts 
My aiixiou"* min<l,’ or sometimes mournful verse 
Indite, and sing of groves and myrtle shades. 

Or desperate lady near a purling stream. 

Or lover pendent on a willow'-tree. 

Meanwhile 1 laboui with eternal drought. 

And restless wish, and rave ; my parched throat 
Finds no relief^ nor heavy eyes repose : 

But if a slumber haply dues iji\ ade 
My weary limbs, my fancy's still aw'ake, 
'i’houghtful of drink, and eager, in a dream. 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale, 

In vain ; awake 1 find the settled thirst 
Still gnawing, and the pleasant phantom curse. 

Thus do 1 live, from pleasure (piite debarr'd. 
Nor taste the fruits that the sun's genial rays 
Mature, john-apple, nor the downy peach, 

Nrr walnut in rough-furrow 'd coat secure. 

Nor medlar fruit delicious in decay ; 

Afllictions great ! yet greater still remain : 

My Galligaskins, that have long withstood 
'The winter's fury, and eiicroacliing frosts. 

By time subdued (what will not time subdue 1} 
An horrid chasm disclos'd with orifice 
Wide, discontinuous ; at which the winds 


I Eurus and Auster, aiid the dreadful force 
Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronan waves. 
Tumultuous enter with dire chilling blasts. 
Portending agues. Thus a well-fniught ship. 
Long sail'd secure, or through th' iEgean deep. 
Or the Ionian, till cruising near 
The Lilybean shore, with hideous crush 
On Scylla, or Charybdis (dangerous rocks !) 

She strikes rebounding ; whence the shatter'd 
oak. 

So fierce a shock unable to withstand. 

Admits the sea ; in at the gaping side 
The crowding waves gush with impetuous rage. 
Resistless, overwhelming; horrors seize 
The mariners; death in their eyes appears. 
They stare, they lave, they pump, they swear, 
they pray : 

(Vain efforts !) still the battering waves rush in, 
Implacable, till, delug'd by the foam. 

The ship sinks foundering in the vast abyss. 
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THB HERMIT. 

Far ill a wild, unknown to public view, 

From youth to age a reverend hermit grew ; 
I'he moss his bed, the cave his humble cell. 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well : 
Remote from men, with God he pass'd his days. 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. 

A life so sacred, such serene repose. 

Seem'd heaven it^elf, till one suggestion rose ; 
That vice should triumph, virtue A'ice obey. 

This sprung some doubt of Providence's su ay : 
His hopes no more a certain prospect boast, 

I And all the tenour of his soul is lost : 

So when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
I Calm nature's image on its watery breast, 

' Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow. 
And skies beneath with answering colours glow: 

I But if a stone the gentle sea divide, 

. Swift rufiling circles curl on every side, 

I And glimmering fragments of a broken sun, 

I Banks, trees, and skies in thick disorder run. 
To clear this doubt, to know the world by 
sight, 

To find if books, or swains, report it right, 

(For yet by swains alone the world he kneiv, 
Waose feet came wandering o’er the nightly dew) 
He quits his cell ; tlie pilgrim staff he bore. 

And fix'd the scallop in liis h.'it before; 
i hen with the sun a rising journey went. 

Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

'i'he morn was wasted in the pathless grass. 
And long and lonesome was tlie wild to pass ; 
But when the southern sun h^d warm'd the day, 
A youth came posting o'er a crossing way ; 

His raiment decent, his complexion fair. 
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And soft in fn-aceful ringlets wav’d his hair. 
Then near approaching, Fi^Jier, hail ! he cry'd. 
And hail, my son, the rev^nd sire reply'd ; 
Words follow’d words, from question answer 
flow’d, 

And tjJk of various kind deceiv'd the road ; 

’J’iil each with other pleas’il, and loth to part, 
IDiile in their nge they differ, join in hea^t. 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound. 

Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now sunk the, sun ; the closing hour of day 
(^ame onward, mantled o'er witli sober grey ; 
Nature in silence hid the world repose ; 

AVhen near the road a stately palace ruse : 

There, hy the moon, through ranks of trees they 
pass, 

Whose verdure crown'd their sloping sides of 
grass. 

it chaiu'/d the noble master of the dome 
Still made his house the wandering stranger’s 
home : 

Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise, 
Prov’d the vain flourish of" expensive ease. 
The^pair arrive : the livery’d servants wait ; 
Their lord receives them at the jiompous gate. 
The table groans with costly piles of food. 

And all U more than hospitably good. 

Then led to rest, the djiy s long toil they drou ii, 
Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of don ii. 

At length 'tis morn, and at tlie dawn of day. 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play : 

Fresh o'er the gay parterres the bree/es creep. 
And sliakethe neighbouring wood to banish sleep. 
Up rise the guests, obedient to the call: 

An early banquet deck’d the sjdendid ball ; 
iiich luscious wine a golden goblet grac’d, 
^riiich the kind master forc’d tlie guo^>ls to taste. 
Then, pleas’d and thankful, from tiie porch they 
go; 

And, but the landord, none had cause of woe ; 
His cup was vanish’d ; for in secret guise 
i'he younger guest purloin’d the gliUering prize. 

As one who spies a serpent in bis way, 

(i listening and basking in the summer ray. 
Disorder’d stops to shun the danger near, 

Then walks with faintness on, and looks with 
fear ; 

bo seem’d the sire ; when far upon the road, 

'J'be shining spoil his wily partner allow’d. 

He slop’d with silence, wallt’d uitli trembling 
bedrt, 

And much he wish'd, but durst not ask to part : 
Muriuuriug he liftshis eyes, and tiiinks it hard. 
That genenms «action» meet a base revi’ard. 

While tUu^ they pa»s,the sun bis glory shrouds 
The changing skieOiang out their sable clouds; 
A sound in air presag’d approaching rain. 

And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 
Warad by tlie signs, the wandering pair retreat. 
To se^ for shelter at a neighbouring seat. 
'Twas built with turrets, on a rising ground. 
And strong, and large, and unimprov'd around ; 
Its owner’s temper, timorous and severe. 


Unkind and griping, caus'd a deseK there. 

As near the miser's heavy ioors they drew. 
Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 

The niinblin^iightniiig mix’d with flowers began. 
And o'er thmril'eads loud rolling thunders ran. 
Here long they knocjl^, biltkiiock or call in vain. 
Driven hy the wind, anS batter'd by the rain. 
At length some pity warm’d the master’s breast 
(’ I'wasthen his threshold first receive’d a guest) ; 
Slow creeking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half lie welcomes in the shivering pair ; 
One frugal faggot liglit^ thO^naked walls. 

And nature’s fervour through their limbs recalls: 
Bread the coalNe^t sort, with eager wine, 
(Each hardly granted) sdrv'd them both to dine ; 
And when lbetem]»e?.t first appear'd to cease. 
Already warning bid them ])ai t in peace. 

With still remark ihe pondering hermit view'd. 
In one so rich, a life so poor and rude ; 

And why should sueli, within himself he cry'd, 
Lock the lost wealth a tliousand want beside } 
But what new marks of wonder soon took place. 
In every settling feature of bis face ; 

Whe.i from his vest the young companion bore 
'J hat cup, the geuerou^ landlord own'd before, 
And ]»\iil profusely with the jirecioiis bowl 
'1 he stinted kiridne'ss of this churlish soul. 

Hut now the clouds in airy tumult fly; 

'rim sun emerging opes an azure sky ; 

A fresher green the smelling leaves disjdaj^ 
And, glittering as they tremble, cheer the* day : 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat. 
And the glad master bolte tlie wary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrim’s bosonv 
ivrought 

ith all the travail of uncertain thought ; 

Hi^ partner’s laets without their cause apjiear, 

' I'was their a vice and seem'd a madness here : 
Dete^^ting that, and pitying this, he goes, 

Lost and cmifounded with the various shows. 

Now night’b dim shades again involvethesky ^ 
Again the uanderers want u place to lie, > 
Ajain they search, and find a lodging nigh. } 
The soil improv’d around, the mansion neat. 
And neither poorly low , nor idly great : 

It seem’d to speak its master’s turn of mind, 
Content, and not to praise, but virtue kind. 
Hither the walkers turn with weary feet. 
Then bless the mansion, and the master greet : 
’riieir greeting fair, bestow’d with modest guise. 
The courteous master hears, and thus replies: 

Without a vain, without a grudging heart. 
To him w'ho gives us all, 1 yield a part; , 
From liim you come, for him accept it here, 

A frank and sober, more than costly cheer, 
lie spoke, and hid the welcome table spread, 
'riien talk of virtue till the time of bed. 

When the gegve household round his hall repair, 
W arn'd hy a ^ hell, and clo|^ the hou^s- with 
prayer. ^ 

At length the world, renew'd by calm repose, 
W as strong for toil ; the dappled morn arose ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept. 
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Near the clos'd cradle where an infant slept^ 
And writh'd his netk : the landlord's little pride^ 
O strange return ! grew blacky and gasp'd^ and 
died. 

Horror of horrors ! what ! liis only son ! 

How look'd our hermit when the fact was done; 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in sunder 
part. 

And breathe blue iire, could more assault his 
heart. 

Confus'd, and struck with silence at the deed. 
He flies, but trembling fails to fly with speed. 
His steps the youth pursues ; the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads, a servant show'd the way : 
A river cross’d the path ; the passage o'er 
Was nice to find; the servant trod before ; 

Long arms of oaks an open bridge siipply'd, 

And deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 
'Phe youth, who seem'd to watch a time to sin. 
Approach'd the careless guide, and thrust him in ; 
Plunging he falls, and rising lifts his head. 

Then flashing turns, and sinks among the dead. 
^Vild, sparkling rage inflames the father's 
eyes, 

e bursts the hands of fear, and madly cries, 
Detested wretch ! — But scarce his speech began, 
AVhenthe strange partner seem'd no longer man : 
If is youthful face grew more serenely sweet ; 
His robe turn'd white, and flow’d upon his feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair ; 
Celestial odours breathe through purpled air ; 
And wings, w'hose colours glitter'd on the day, 
AV'ide at his back their gradual plumes display. 
Tlie form etherial burst upon his sight. 

And moves in all the majesty of light. 

though loud at first the pilgrim's passion grew. 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wist not what to do ; 
Surprise in secret chains his words suspends, 

And in a calm his settling temper ends. 

But silence here the beauteous angel broke 
(The voice of music ravish'd as he spoke). 

Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice un- 
known, 

In sjweet memorial rise before the throne : 

These charms, success in our bright region And, 
And force an angel down, to calm thy mind ; 

Fo * this, commission'd, 1 forsook the sky. 

Nay, cease to kneel — Thy fellow'-servant I. 

Then know the truth of government divine. 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

The maker justly claims that world he made. 
In this thought of Providence is laid; 

Its sacred majesty through all depends 
On using second me^ns to, work his ends : 

"I'is thus, withdrawn in state from human eye. 
The Power exerts his attributes on high. 

Your actions uses nor controls your wiD, 

And bids the doubting sons* of me^i be still. 
What strange^vents can strike with more 
surprise, [eyes? 

Than those which lately Struck thy wondering 
Y et, taught by these, confess th' Aunighty just. 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to trust I 
2 u 
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I The great, vain man, wfau far'd on eoslly fbod, 
I Whose life was too luxurious to be good ; 

Who made his ivory standi with goblets shine, 
And forc'd his guest to morning draughts of 
wine. 

Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost. 
And still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 

The mean, suspicious wretch, whose bolted 
door 

Ne'er mov’d in duty to the wandering poor ; 
With' him 1 left the cup, to teach his mind 
That heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bowl. 
And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 
Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead. 

With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow. 
And loose from dross the silver runs below. 

Long had our pious friend in virtue trod. 

But now the child half wean'd his heart from 
God : 

(Child of his age) for him he liv'd in pain. 

And measur’d back his steps to earth again. 

To what excesses had his dotage run ? 

But God, to save the father, took the son, 

'J'o all but tiiee, in fits he seem'd to go. 

And *twas my ministry to deal the blow) 

'he poor f(»nd parent, humbled in the dust. 
Now owns in tears the punishment was just. 

But now had all his mrtune felt a wrack. 

Had that false servant sped in safety back ; 

This night his treasur a heaps he meant to 
steal, 

And what a fund of charity would fail ! • 

Thus Heaven instructs thy mind ; this trial o'er. 
Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more. 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew. 
The sage stood wondering as the seraph flew. 
Thus look'd Elisha when, to mount on high. 

His master took the chariot of the sky ; 

The fiery pomp ascending left to view ; 

The prophet gaz'd and wish'd to follow too. 

The bending hermit here a prayer begun. 

Lord ! as in heaven, on earth thy will he done : 
'i'hen, gladly turning, sought his ancient place : 
And pass'd a life of piety and peace. 


A NIGHT-PIECE ON DEATH. 

By the blue taper's trembling light. 

No more I waste the wakeful night. 
Intent with endless view to pore 
I'he schoolmen and the sages o'er : 

Their books from wisdom widely stray. 
Or point at best the longest way. 

I'll seek a' readier path, and go 
WherOjIfidsdom's surely taught below. 

How tfei^ yon azure dyes the sky ! 
Where orbs of gold unnumber'd lie. 
While through their ranks in silver pri 
The nether crescent seems to glide. 

I The slumbering br§eze forgets to breathe 
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The lake is smooth and clear beneath. 

Where once again the spangled dioar 
Descends to meet our eyes below. 

The grounds, which on the right aspire. 

In dimness from the view retire : 

The left presents a place of graves. 

Whose wall the silent water laves^' 

That steeple guides thy doubtful sight 
Among the livid gleams of night. 

There pass with melancholy state 
By all the solemn heaps of fate. 

And think, as softlv-sad you tread 
Above the venerable dead. 

Time was, like thee, they life possest, 

And time shall be, that thou shalt rest. 

Those with bending osier bound. 

That nameless heave the crumbled ground, 
Quick to the glancing thought disclose. 
Where toil and poverty repose. 

The flat smooth stones that bear a name, 
The chissel's slender help to fame 
nVhich ere our set of friends decay 
Their frequent steps may wear away) ; 

A middle race of mortal's own. 

Men, half ambitious, all unknown. 

The marble tombs that rise on high, 

WTiose dead in vaulted arches lie. 

Whose pillars swell w^ith sculptured stones. 
Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones, 

These, all the poor remains of state. 

Adorn the rich, or praise the great ; 

W^'ho, while on earth in fame they live, 

Are senseless of the fame they gi ve. 

* Ha J while I gaze, pale Cynthia fades. 

The bursting earth unveils the shades I 
All slow, and wan, and wrapped with shrouds, 
They rise in visionary crowds. 

And all with sober accent cry. 

Think, mortal, what it is to die. 

Now from yon black and funeral yew. 

That bathes the charnel-house with'dew, 
Methinks, 1 hear a voice begin ; 

(Ye ravens, cease your croaking din, 

Ye tolling clocks, no time resound 
O’er the long lake and midnight ground !) 

It sends a peal of hollow groans. 

Thus speaking from among the bones. 

When men my scythe and darts supply. 
How great a king of fears am I ! 

They view me like the last of things ; 

They make, and then they draw, my strings. 
Fools ! if you less provok d your fears, 

No more my spectre form appears. 

Death’s but a path that must be trod. 

If man would ever pass to God : 

A port of calms, a jtate to ease 
From the rough rage of swelling seas: 

Why then Ihy flowing sable stoles. 

Deep pendant C3rpress, mourning poles, 

Loose scarfs to fjfll athwart thy weeds, 

Long palls, drawn hearses, cover'd steeds, 

And plumes of black, that, as they tread, 

Nod o'er the 'scutcheons of the dead? 


Nor can the parted body know. 

Nor wants the soul these forms of woe ; 
As men who long in prison dwell. 

With lamps that glimmer round the cell. 
Whene’er their suffering years are run. 
Spring forth to greet the glittering sun : 
Such joy, though far transcending sense. 
Have pious souls at parting hence. 

On earth, and in tlie body plac’d, 

A few, and evil years, they waste : 

But when their chains are cast aside. 

See the glad scene unfolding wide. 

Clap the glad wing, and tower away. 
And mingle with the blaze of day. 


HYMN TO CONTENTMENT. 

Lovely, lasting peace of mind ! 

Sweet delight of human kind ! 
Heavenly horn, and bred on high. 

To crown the favourites of the sky 
With more of happiness below, 

Than victors in a triumph know ! 
Whither, O whither art thou fled, 

To lay thy meek contented head ; 

What happy region dost thou please 
I'o make the seat of calms and ease ! 

. Ambition searches all its sphere 
Of pomp and state, to meet thee there. 
Encreasing avarice would find 
I'hy presence in its gold inshrin’d. 

I'he bold adventurer ploughs his way. 
Through rocks amidst the foaming sea. 
To gain thy love ; and then perceives 
Thou uert not in the rocks and waves, 

I The silent heart, which grief assails, 
’rreads soft and lonesome o’er the vales. 
Sees daisies open, rivers rim, 

And seeks (as I have vainly done) 
Amusing thought ; but learns to know 
That solitude’s the nurse of woe. 

No real happiness is found 
In trailing purple o’er the ground : 

Or in a soul exalted high, 

To range the circuit of the sky. 
Converse with stars above, and know 
AU nature in its forms below ; 

I'lie rest it seeks, in seeking dies. 

And doubts at last, for knowledge, rise. 

Lovely, lasting peace, appear! 

I’his world itself, if thou art here. 

Is once again with Eden blest. 

And man contains it in his breast. 

'Twas thus, as under shade 1 stood, 

I sung my wishes to the wood. 

And, lost in though!;, no more perceiv'd 
The branches whisper as they wav’d : 

It seem'd as all the quiet«j>laGe 
Confess'd the presence of his grace. 
When thus she qjoke— Go rule thy will 
Bid thy wild passions all be still. 
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Know Gocl — and bring thy heart to knou- 
The joys which from religion flow : 

Then every erace shall prove its gnest^ 
And 1*11 be there to crown the' rest. 

Oh ! by yonder mossy seat^ 

In my hours of sweet iretreat. 

Might 1 thus my soul employ^ 

With sense of gratitude and joy : 

Rais'd as ancient prophets were^ 

In heavenly vision, praise, and prayer ; 
Pleasing all men, hurting none. 

Pleas'd and bless'd with Cod alone : 

Then while the gardens take my sight. 
With all the colours of delight ; 

While silver waters glide along. 

To please my ear, and court my song : 

1*11 lift my voice, and tune my string. 

And thee, great source of nature, sing. 

The sun that walks his airy way. 

To light the world, and give the day ; 

The moon that shines with borrow’d light ; 
The stars that gild the gloomy night; 

'I'he seas that roll unnumher’d waves ; 

I'he w'ood that spreads its shady leaves ; 
I'he field whose ears conceal the gTaiii, 

'i’he yellow treasure of the plain ; 

All of these, and all I see, • 

Should bo sung, and sung by me : 

They speak their Maker as they can. 

But w ant and ask the tongue of man. 

Go search among your idle dreams. 

Your busy or your vain extremes ; 

Ai.d find a life of equal bliss. 

Or own the next begun in this. 
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Bom 1673.— ’Died 1718. 


Tllfc FAIR I'E.VITF.N J . 

DNAAlj\TIS r£R60X.1>.. 

Jfeu . 

Si'ioUo, a noblcmar of Genoa. 

Altamont. a young lord jii lo've with 
Horatio, his friend. 

Lothario, a young lord* and enemy to Altamout. 

Rossano, bis friend. 

Women. 

CttHsta, daughter to Seio^to. 

jMvinia, sister to Altamont, and wife to Hvratio. 

Lucina\ouAdent to Catieta. 

SeioMo’s palace and garden, trith some part of the 
etreet mar it, in Genoa. 

ACT I. 

Alt. Let this auspicious day be ever sacred. 
No mourning, no misfortunes' happen on it: 
Let it be marked for triumphs and rejoicings ; 
Let happy lovers ever make it holy, 

Chuse it to bless their hopes, and crown their 
wishes. 

This happy day, that gives me my Calista ! 

2 u 2 


Hot, Yes, Altamont; to^ay thy better stars 
Are joined to shed their kindest influence on 
thee ; 

Sciolto's noble hand, that raised •thee first. 

Half dead and drooping o'er thy father's grave. 
Completes it's bounty, and restores thy name 
To that high rank and lustre which it boasted. 
Before ungrateful Genoa had forgot 
The merit of thy god-like father's arms ; 

Before that country, which he long had served. 
In watchful councils, and in winter-camp^ 

Had cast off his white age to want and wretch^ 
edness. 

And made their court to faction by his ruin. 

Alt. Oh, great Sciolto ! Oh, my more than 
father ! 

Let me not live, but at thy very name-. 

My eager heart springs up, and' leaps with joy. 
When 1 forget the vast, vast debt I owe thee— — » 
Forget ! (but ’tis impossible) then let me 
Forget the use and privilege of reason. 

Be driven from the commerce of mankind. 

To wander in the desert among brutes. 

To bear the various fury of the seasons. 

The night's unwholesome dew^, and noon-day's 
heat. 

To be the scorn of earth and curse of heaven! 

Hor, So open, so unbounded was his goodness. 
It reached even me, because I was thy friend. 
^\’hen that great man I loved, thy noble father. 
Bequeathed thy gentle sister to my arms, 
li s last dear pledge and legacy of friendship. 
That happy tie made me Sciolto's son ; 

He called us his, and, with a parent's fondness. 
Indulged us in liis wealth, blessed us with plenty. 
Healed all our cares, and sweetened love itself. 
Aft. By Heaven, he found my fortunes so 
abcindoned, 

That nothing but a miracle could raise them: 
My father’s bounty, and the state's ingratitude. 
Had stripped him bare, not left him even a grave. 

I Cndone myself and sinking with his ruin, 

1 had no wealth to bring, nothing to succour 
him, 

! But fruitless tears. 

j Hor. Y et what thou couldst, thou didst, 

' And didst it like a son ; when his hard creators, 
j Urged and assisted by Lothario’s father, 

' (Foe to thy house, and rival of their greatnessy 
• By sentence of the cruel law forbid 
Hisirenerable corpse to rest in earth, 

I’hou gav'st thyself a ransom for his bones ; 
AVith piety uncommon didst give up 
'Thy hopeful youth to slaves, who ne'er knew 
mercy. 

Sour, unrelenting, money-loving villains. 

Who laugh at human nature and forgiveness. 
And are, like fiends, the factors of destruction. 

\ Hea\ en, wbo beheld the pious act, approved it. 
And bade Sciolto's bounty befits proxy. 

To bless thy filial virtue with abundance. 

Alt. But see, he comes, the author of my hap. 
piness. 
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The man whd saved mv life from deadly sorrow, 
WJm) bids mv days be blest with peace and plenty. 
And satisfies my soul with love and beauty ! 
Enter Sciolto; he runs to Aitamont, and embraces 
him, ' 

Sci, Joy to thee, Altamont ! Joy to myself! 
Joy to this happy morn that makes thee mine ; 
That kindly ^ants what nature had denied me. 
And makes me father of a son like thee ! 

Alt, My fbther! Oh, let me unlade my breast, 
Pour out the fulness of my soul before you ; 
Shew every tender, every grateful thought. 

This wondi^s goodness stirs. But it is impos- 
sible, 

And utterance all is vile ; since I can only 
Swear you reign here, but never tell how much. 
Sci. It is enough ; I know thee, thou art ho. 
nest ; 

Goodness innate, and worth hereditary, 

Are in thy mind ; thy noble father s virtues 
Spring freshly forth, and blossom in thy youth. 
Aft. Thus Heaven from nothing raised his faint 
creation. 

And then, with wondrous joy, beheld its beauty. 
Well pleased to see the excellence he gave. 

Sci, O, noble youth! I swear, since first 1 
knew thee, 

Even from that day of sorrows when I saw thee, 
Adorned and lovely in thy filial tears, 

The mourner and redeemer of thy father, 

I set thee down, and sealed thee for my own : 
Thou art my son, even near me as Calista. 
Horatio and Lavinia too are mine ; 

S Embraces Horatio. 
1 share my heart. 

But wherefore wfiste we thus this happy day 
The laughing minutes summon thee to joy. 

And with new pleasures court thee as they pass ; 
Thy waiting bride even chides tliee for delaying, 
And swears thou com’st not with a bridegroom’s 
haste. 

Alt. Oh ! could I hope there was one thought 
of Altamont, 

One kind remembrance in Calista’s breast. 

The wind^, with all their wings, would be too slow 
To hear me to her feet. Ft»r Oh, my father ! 
Amidst the stream of joy that hears me on. 

Blest as 1 am, and honoured in your friend.ship. 
There is one pain that hangs upon my heart. 

Sci. What means iny son ? 

Alt, When at your intercession, ^ 

Last night, Calista yielded to my happiness. 

Just ere we parted, as 1 sealed my vows 
With rapture on her lips, I found her cold, 

As a .dead lover’s statue on his tomb ; 

A ri8in^/idM>nn of passion shook her breast, 

» Mer^ydl^ piteous shower of tear.s Jet fall, 

And tnen she sighed, as if her heart were break- 
^ing. 

With lUl the tendcrest eloquence of love, 

1 begged to be a sharer in her grief : 

But she, withiooks averse, and eyes that froze 
me. 


Sadly replied, her sorrows were her own. 

Nor in a father’s power to dispose of. 

Soi, it is the oozena^ of their sex ; 

One of the common art/they practise on us : 

To sigh and weep then when their hearts beat 
high 

With expectation of the'S^ming joy. 

Thou hast in camps and fighting fields been bred, 
Unknowing in the subtleties of women. 

The virgin bride, who swoons with deadly fear. 
To see the end of all her wishes near. 

When blushing, fn»m the light and public eyes, 
To the kind covert of the night she flies, 

AVith equal fires to meet the bridegroom moves. 
Melts in his arms, and with a loose she loves. 

[Ejpcunt. 

Enter Lothario and Rossano. 

Loth, The father, and the husband! 

Ros, Let them pass. 

They saw us not. 

Loth. I care not if they did ; 

Fre long 1 mean to meet them face to face, 

And gall them with my triumph o'er Calista. 
Ros. You lov'd her once. 

Loth. I liked her, would have married her. 

But that it pleased her father to refuse me, 

To make this honourable fool her husband : 

For which, if 1 forget him, may the shame 
I mean to brand his name with, stick on mine ! 
Ros. She, gentle soul, was kinder than her fa- 
ther } 

Loth, She was, and oft in private gave me 
hearing ; 

I'ill, by long listening to the soothing tale, 

At length her easy heart was wholly mine. 

Ros. 1 have heard you oft describe her, haugh- 
ty, insolent. 

And fierce with high disdain : it moves my won- 
der, 

That virtue, thus defended, should be yielded 
A prey to loose desires. 

Loth. Hear then, 1 will tell thee: 

Once in a lone and secret hour of night. 

When every eye was closed, and the pale moon 
And stars alone shone conscious of the theft. 

Hot with the Tuscan grape, and high in blood. 
Haply 1 stole unheeded to lier chamber. 

Ros. 'I’hat minute sure was lucky. 

Luik. Oh, it was great ! 

I found the fond, believing, love-sick maid, 
Loose, unattired, warm, tender, full of wishes ; 
Fierceness and pride, the guardians of her ho- 
nour, ^ 

Were charmed to rest, and love alone was wak- 
ing. 

Within her rising bosom all was calm. 

As peaceful seas that know no storms, and only 
Are gently lifted up and down by tides. 

1 snatched the glorious goldeif ^portunity, 

And with prevailing, youthful ardour pressed her, 
"I'ill with short sighs, and murmuring reluctance. 
The yielding fair one gave me perfect kappiness. 
Even all the live-long night we passed In bliss. 
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Id ecstacies too fierce to last for ever ; 

At length the morn and cold indifference came ; 
When^ fully sated with the luscious banquet^ 

I hastily took leave^ anff left the nymph 
To think on what was past^ and sigh alone. 

Has, You saw her soon again? 

Loth. Too.soon 1 sa# her : 

For, Oh ! that meeting was not like the former : 
1 f^ound my heart beat high no more with trans- 
port, 

No more 1 sighed, and languislied for enjoyment; 
'Twas past, and reason took her turn to reign. 
While every weakness fell before her throne. 
Bos. What of the lady ? 

Loth. With uneasy fondness 
She hung upon me, wept, and sighed, and swore 
She was undone ; talked of a priest, and mar- 
riage ; 

Of flying with me from her father’s power ; 
Called every saint, and blessed angel down. 

To witness for her that she was my wife. 

1 started at that name. 

Bos. What answer made you ? 

Loth. None; but pretending sudden pain and 
illness, 

Escaped the persecution. T wo nights since, 

By message urged and frequent importunity. 
Again 1 saw her. Straight with tears and sighs. 
With sw'clling breasts, with sw'ooning, with dis- 
traction, 

With all the subtleties and powerful arts 
Of wilful woman, labouring for her purpose. 
Again she told the same dull nauseous talc. 
XJumoved, 1 begged her spare the ungrateful sub- 
ject, 

?«nce I resol\od, that love and peace of mind 
INlight flourish long inviohitt betwixt us. 

Never to load it with the marriage chain ; 

That I would still retain lier in my heart. 

My ever gentle mistress and my friend I 
But for those other names of wife and husband, 
They only meant ill-nature, cares, and quarrels. 
Bos. How bore she this reply ? 

Loth. Kven as the earth, 

When^ winds pent up, or eating fires beneath. 
Shaking the mass, she labours with destruction. 
At first her rage was dumb, and wanted words ; 
But when the storm found way, it was wild and 
loud. 

Mad as the priestess of the Delphic god. 
Enthusiastic passion swelled her breast, 
Enlarged her voire, and ruffled all her form. 
Froud, and disdainful of the love 1 proffered. 
She called me villain! monster! base betrayer ! 
At last, in very bitterness of soul, 

^Vith deadly imprecations on herself. 

She vowed severely never to see me more ; 
Then bid me fly that minute : 1 obeyed. 

And, bowingi left her to grow cool at leisure. 
Bos. She has relented since, else why this 
message 

To meet the keeper of her secrets hero 
This morning? 
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Loth. See the pei^on whom you named I 
^ BfUer lAusiUa* 

Well, my ambassadress, what must w#(treat of? 
Come you to menace war, and proud defiance. 
Or does the peaceful olive grace your message ? 
Is your fair mistress calmer ! Does she soften? 
And must we love again ? Perhaps she meana . 
To treat in juncture with her new ally. 

And make her husband party to the aCTeement. 
Luc. Is this well done, my lord i Have you 
put off 

All sense of human nature ? Keep a little, 

A little pity, to distinguish manhood, 

Lest other men, though cruel, should disclaim 
you. 

And judge you to be numbered with the brutes. 
Loth. 1 see thou hast learned to rail. 

Luc. 1 have learned to weep ; 

That lesson my sad mistress ohen gives me : 

By day she seeks some melancholy shade. 

To hide her sorrows from the prying world ; 

At night she watches all the long, long hours. 
And listens to the winds and beating rain. 

With sighs as loud, and tears that fall as fast ; 
Then, ever and anon, she wrings her hands. 

And cries, false, false Lothario ! 

Loth. ()h, no more I 

I swear thou wilt spoil thy pretty face with cry- 

And thou hast beauty that may make thy for- 
tune ; 

Some keeping cardinal shall doat upon thee. 
And barter his church treasure for thy freshness, 
Luc, What! shall 1 sell my innocence and 
youth. 

For wealth or titles, to perfidious man ! 

To man who makes his mirth of our undoing ! 
The base, profest betrayer of our sex ! 

Let me grow old in all misfortunes else. 

Rather than know the sorrows of Calista ! 

Loth. Does she send thee to chide in her be- 
half? 

1 swear thou dost it with so good a grace. 

That 1 could almost love thee for thy frowning. 
Luc. Read there, my lord, there, in her own 
sad lines, [Gw/n^ a letter. 

Which best can tell the story of her woes^ 

That grief of heart which your unkindness gives 
her. 

[Z/oM. reads . ^ Ymr cruelty — Ohedknee to 
my father — Give my hand to AltamantJ 
By heaven it is well ! such ever be the gifts. 
With which I greet the man whom my soul hates, 

[Aside. 

But to go on ! 

‘ Wish-^eart — honour — too faitkkn^ 

Weakness — to-morrow — last trmhh-^loH Caiisia* 
Women, 1 see, can change as well as. men. 

Sho writes me here, forsaken as 1 am» 

That 1 should bind my brow| with mouniful wil- 
low, 

F or she has given her hand to Altamont ; 

Yet tell the fair inconstant— ~ 
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Luc* How, iny lord ! 

Loth, Nay, no more angry words ; say to Ca- 
lista. 

The humblest of her slaves shall wait her plea- 


sure ; 

If she can leave her happy husband’s arms. 

To think upon so lost a thing as I am. 

Lite, Alas ! for pity, come with gentler looks ; 
Wound not her heart w ith this unmanly triumph : 
And, though you love her not, yet swear you do. 
So shall dissembling once be x irtiious in you. 
Loth, fla ! who comes here ? 

Luc. The bridegroom's friend, Horatio. 

He must not see me here. To-morrow early 
fie at the garden gate. 

Loth. Bear to my love 

My kindest thoughts, and swear 1 will not fail 
her. 

[Lothario ^putting up the letter hastily, 
drops it as he goes out. 

[Lspeunt Lothario and Hossano one way, and 
Lucilla another. 
Enter Horatio. 

Hor. Sure it is the very error of my eyes ; 
Waking I dream, or I beheld Lothario ; 

He seemed conferring with Calista’s woman : 
At my approach they started, and retired. 
What business could he have here, and with her? 
I know he bears the noble Altamont 
Profest and deadly hate — M"hat paper’s this ? 

[Taking up the letter. 

Ha ! To Lothario ! — ’s death ! Calista's name ! 

[Opening if. 

Confusion and misfortunes ! {^Reads it. 

* Your crueltv has at length determined me, 
and 1 have resolved this morning to yield a per- 
fect obedience to my father, and to give my 
hand to Altamont, in spite of iny weakness for 
the false Lothario. 1 could almost wish I had 
that heart and that honour to bestow with it, 
which you have robbed me of : 

Damnation ! to the rest f Reads again. 

* But, Oh ! I fear, could 1 retrieve them, J should 
again be undone by the too faithless, yet too 
lovely Lothario. This is the last weakness of 
my pen, and to-morrow shall be tlie last in 
which I will indulge m}' eyes. Lucilla shall 
cOiiduct you, if you are kind enough to let me 
see you ; it shall he the last trouble you shall 
meet with from 

^ The lost Camsta.’ 

The lost, indeed ! for thou art gone as far 
As there can he perdition. Fire and sulphur ! 
Hell is the sole avenger of such crimes. 

Oh, that the ruin were but all tliy ow'ri ! 

Thou wilt even mal^e thy father cur^^• his age ; 
At sight of this black scroll, the gentle Altamont 
(For, Oh \ I know his heart is set upon thee) 
Shall droop, and hang his discontented head. 
Like merit scorned by insolent authority. 

And never grace the public with his virtues. 
Perhaps even now he gazes fondly on her. 

And, thinking sonl and body both alike. 


I Blesses the perfect workmanship of Heaven 1 
Then sighing, to his ever^ care speaks peace. 
And bids his heart be satisfied with happiness. 
Oh, wretched husband ! while she hangs about 
thee 

With idle blandishments, and plays the fond ohe. 
Even then her hot imagination wanders. 
Contriving riot, and loose ’scapes of love ; 

And whilst sjbe clasps thee close, makes thee a 
monster ! 

What if I give this paper to her father ? 

It follows, that his justice dooms her dead, 

And breaks his heart w'ith sorrow ! hard return 
For all the good his hand has heaped upon us ! 
Hold, let me take a moment’s thought — ■ 
Enter Laviniu. 

Lav. My lord ! 

Trust me, it joys my heart that 1 liave found you. 
Enquiring wherefore you had left the company, 
j Before niy brother's nuptial rites were ended, 
'I'hey told me you had felt some sudden illness. 
Wliere are you sick ? Is it your head ? your 
heart ? 

Tell me, my love, anil ease my anxious thoughts. 
That I may take you gently in my arms. 

Soothe you to rest, and soften all your pains. 
Hor. It were unjust — No, let me spare my 
friend, 

Lock up the fatal secret in my breast. 

Nor tell him that which will undo his quiet. 

Lnx\ V\’hat means my lord ? 

Hor. Ha ! saidst thou, my Lavinia ? 

Lav. Alas ! you know jiot uhat you make me 
suffer. 

Why are you pale ? AYhy did you start and 
tremble t 

Whence is that sigh ? and wherefore are your 
eyes 

Severely raised to Heaven ! The sick man thus 
Acknowledging the summons of his fate. 

Lifts up his feeble hands and eyes for mercy. 
And, with confusiim, thinks upon his exit. 

Hor. Oh, no ! thou hast mistook my sickness 
quite ; 

'riiese pangs are of the soul. Would I had met 
Sharpest convulsions, spotted pestilence. 

Or any other deadly foe to life. 

Rather than heave beneath this load of thought ! 
Lav. Alas! w'hat is it Wfierefore turn you 
from me ? 

Why did you falsely call me your Lavinia, 

And swear 1 wa-» Horatio’s better half. 

Since now you mourn unkindly by yourself. 

And rob me of my partnership of sadness ? 
M’itness, ye holy powers who know my truth. 
There cannot be a chance in life so miserable. 
Nothing so very hard, but 1 could bear it. 

Much rather than my love should treat me coldly. 
And use me like a stranger to his heart. 

Hor. Seek not to know what I would hide from 
all. 

But most from thee. I never knew a pleasure. 
Aught that was joyful, fortunate, or good. 
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But straight I ran to bless thee with the tidings^ 
And laid up all my happiness with thee : 

But wherefore, wherefore should' 1 give thee 
pain ? 

Then spare me, I conjure thee ; ask no further; 
Allow my melancholy thoughts this privilege. 
And let them brood in secret o’er their sorrows. 

Lav, It is enough ; chide not^ and all is well ! 
Forgive me if I saw you sad, Horatio, 

And ask to weep out part of your misfortunes : 

1 would not press to know what you forbid me. 
Yet, my loved lord, yet you must grant me this. 
Forget your cares for this one happy day ; 
Devote this day to mirth, and to your Altamont ; 
For his dear sake, let peace be in your looks. 
Even now the jocund bridegroom waits your 
wishes ; 

He thinks the priest has but half blessed his mar- 
riage. 

Till his friend hails him with the sound of joy. 
Hor, Oh, never, never, never ! Thou art iiino- 
cent ; 

Simplicity from ill, pure native truth. 

And candour of the mind, adorn thee ever; 

But there are such, such false ones, in the 
world, 

'T would fill thy gentle soul wdth wild amazement. 
To hear their story told. 

Lav. False ones, my lord ! 

Hor. Fatally fair they are, and in their smiles 
The graces, little loves, and young desires, in- 
habit ; 

But all that gaze upon them are undone ; 

For they are false, luxurious in tlieir appetites. 
And all the Heaven they hope for, is variety : 
O^'C lover to another still succeeds. 

Another, and another after that. 

And the last fool is welcome as the former ; 

7'ill, having loved his hour out, he gives 
place. 

And mingles with the herd that w’ent before him. • 
Lav. Can there be such, and have they peace 
of mind } 

Have they, in all the series of tlieir changing. 
One happy hour } If women are such things. 
How was 1 formed so different from my sex : 

My little heart is satisfied with you ; 

You take up all her room, as in a cottage 
Which harbours some benighted princely stran- 
ger. 

Where the good man, proud of his hospitality, 
Yields all his homely dwelling to his guests, 

And hardly keeps a corner for himself, 

Hor. Oh ! were they all like thee, men would 
adore them. 

Arid all the business of their lives be loving ; 

The nuptial band should be the pledge of 
peace. 

And all domestic cares and quarrels cease ; 

The world should learn to love by virtuous 
rules. 

And marriage be no more the jest of fools. 

{Exmnt. 


ACT It. 

SCENE I . — A Hall. 

Enter Calista and LuciUa* 

Cal. Be dumb for ever, silent as the grave. 
Nor let thy fond officious love disturb 
My solemn sadness with the sound of joy ! 

If thou wilt soothe me, tell me some dismal tale 
Of pining discontent, and black despair; 

For, oh ! Tve gone around through all my 
thoughts. 

But all are indignation, love, or shame. 

And niy dear peace of mind is lost for ever ! 

Luc. M^hy do you follow still that wandering 
fire, 

That has misled your weary steps, and leaves, 
you 

Benighted in a wilderness of woe. 

That false Lothario.^ Turn from the deceiver; 
Turn, and behold were gentle Altamont, 

Kind as the softest virgin of our sex. 

And faithful as the simple village swain. 

That never knew the courtly vice of changing. 
Sighs at your feet, and wooes you to he happy.^ 
Cul. Away ! I think not of him. My sad soul 
Has formed a dismal melancholy scene. 

Such a retreat as I would wish to find ; 

An unfrequented vale, o’ergrown with trees. 
Mossy and old, within whose lonesome shade 
Ravens, and birds ill-omened, only dwell : 

No sound to break the silence, but a brook 
That, bubbling, winds among the weeds; no 
mark 

Of any human shape that had been there. 

Unless a skeleton of some poor wretch, 

MTio had long since, like me, by love undone. 
Sought that sad place out, to despair and die in! 
Luc. Alas, for pity ! 

Cal. 'i’here I fain would hide me 
From the base world, from malice, and from 
shame ! 

For ’tis the solemn counsel of my soul 
Never to live with public loss of honour : 

'Tis fixed to die, rather than bear the insolence 
Of each affected she that tells my story, 

And blesses her good stars that she is virtuous, 
'fo be a tale for fools ! Scorned by the women. 
And pitied by the men ! Oh, insupportable ! 
Luc. Can you perceive the manifest destruc- 
tion. 

The gaping gulf that opens just before you. 

And yet rush on, though conscious of the danger? 
Oh, hear me, hear your ever faithful cretfturc I 
B/ all the good I wish, by all the ill 
My trembling heart forebodes, let me iiitreat 

XT 

Never to see this faithless man again ; 

Let me forbid his coming. 

Cal. On thy life 

1 charge thee no : my genius drives me on; 

1 must, 1 will behold him once again: 

Perhaps it is the crisis of mv fate. 

And this one interview shall end my cares. 
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Mvli^ouring heart, that swells with indignation. 
Heaves to discharge tjie burden ; that once dNfte, 
The busy thing shall rest within its cell,*. 

And never beat again : 

Luc. Trust not to that?: ' 

Kage is the shortest passion of our souls : 

Like narrow brooks, that risp Vkh sudden show* 
ers, 

It swells in haste, and falls again as soon ; 

Still, as it ebbs, the softer thoughts dow in. 

And the deceiver Love supplies its place. 

Cal. 1 have been wronged enough to firm my 
temper 

Against the smooth delusion ; but alas ! 

(Chide not my weakness, gentle maid, but pity 
“‘®) 

A woman's softness hangs about me still : 

Then let me blush, and tell thee all my folly* 

I swear 1 could not see the dear betrayer 
Kneel at my feet, and sigh to be forgiven. 

But my relenting heart would pardon all. 

And quite forget 'twas he that had undone me. 
Ltuc. Ye sacred powers, whose gracious provi. 
dence 

Is watchful for our good, guard me from men. 
From their deceitful tongues, their vows, and 
flatteries ! 

Still let me pass neglected by their eyes, 

Let my bloom wither, and my form decay, 

That none may think it worth his while to ruin 
me. 

And fatal love may never be my bane ! lExH, 
CaL Ha, Altamont ! Calista, now be wary. 
And guard thy soul’s accesses with dissembling ; 
Nor let this hostile husband’s eyes explore 
'i'he warring passions, and tumultuous thoughts, 
Tliat rage within thee, and deform thy reason. 
Enter Altamont. 

Alt. Begone, my cares, I give you to the 
winds, 

Far to be borne, far from the happy Altamont ; 
For from this sacred sera of my love, 

A better order of succeeding days 
Comes smiling forward, white and lucky all. 
Calista is the mistress of the year ; 

She crowns tlUEs season with auspicious beauty. 
And bids even all my hours be good and joyful. 

CaL If 1 were ever mistress of such happiness. 
Oh ! wherefore did I play the unthrifty fool. 
And, wasting all on others, leave myself 
Without one thought of joy to give me comfort ! 
Alt. Oh, mighty Love ! Shall that fair face 
profane 

This thy great festivjil with frowns and sadness ! 
J swear it shall not be, for 1 will woo thee 
With sighs so moving, with so warm a trans- 
port. 

That thou shalt catch the gentle dame from me. 
And kindle into joy. 

Cai. J tell thee, Altamont, 

Such hearts as ours were never paired above : 
llLsuited to each other ; joined, not matched ; 
Some sullen influence, a foe to both, 


Has wrought this fatal marriage to undo us. 
Mark but the frame and temper of our minds. 
How very much we differ* Even this day. 

That Alls thee with such ecstacy and transport. 
To me brings nothing that should make me 
blesiit. 

Or think it better than the day before. 

Or any otlier in the course of time, 

That duljr hook its turn, and was forgotten. 

Alt. If to behold thee as my pledge of happi. 
ness, 

To know none fair, none excellent but thee: 

If still to love thee with unwearied constancy. 
Through every season, every change of life. 
Through wrinkled age, through sickness and 
misfortune. 

Be worth the least return of grateful love. 

Oh, then let my Calista bless this day. 

And set it down for happy. 

CaL 'Tis the day 

In which my father gave my hand to Altamont ; 
As such, I will remember it for ever. 

Enter Sciolto, Horatio, and Lavinia. 

Scio. Let mirth go on, let pleasure know no 
pause, 

But fill up every minute of this day ! 

'Tis yours, my children, Sacred to your loves; 
The glorious sun himself for you looks gay ; 

He shines for Altamont and tor Calista. 

Let there be music ; let the master touch 
The sprightly string, and softly. breathing flute, 
'Till harmony rouse every gentle passion, 
Teach the cold maid to loose her fears in love. 
And the fierce youth to languish at her feet. 
Begin ; even age itself is cheered with music ; 
It wakes a glad remembrance of our youth. 
Calls back past joys, and warms us into trans- 
port. [A/ uisic. 

SONG. 

Ah, stay / ah, turn ! ah, whitlter would you fly, 
Too charming, too relentless maid ? 

I follow, not to conquer, but to die; 

You of the fearful are afraid. 

In vain I call ; for she, like fleeting air. 

When pressed by some tempestuous wind, 
Flies swifter from the voice of my despair. 

Nor casts one pitying look behind. 

Sci. Take care my gates be open, bid all wel- 
come ; 

All who rejoice with me to-day are friends : 

Let each indulge his genius, %ach be glad. 
Jocund and free, and swell the feast with mirth ; 
'Fhe sprightly bowl shall cheerfhlly go round. 
None shall Ite grave, nor too severely wise; 
Losses and disappointmeiitg, cares and poverty, 
'Fhe rich man’s insolence, and great man's scorn. 
In wine shall he ffirgotten all. To-morrow 
Will he too soon to thBik, and to be wretched. 
Oh, grant ye powers, that 1 may see these happy, 
[Fotnlhic to Alt and CaL 
Completely blest, and Jhave lire enough ; 

And leave the rest indifferently to fate. lEweunt, 
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Hor, What ii, while all are here intent on re- 
velling^ 

I privately went forth^ and sought Lothario ? 
This letter maybe forged ; perhaps the wanton- 
ness 

Of his vain youths to stain a lady's fame ; 
Perhaps his malice to disturb my friend. 

Oh^ no ! my heart forebodes it must be true. 
Methouffht^ even now^ 1 marked tiie starts of 
guilt 

That shook her soul; though damned dissimula- 
tion 

Screened her dark thoughts^ and set to public 
view 

A specious face of innocence and beauty. 

Oh^ false appearance ! What is ail our sove- 
reignty. 

Our boasted power? When they oppose their 
arts. 

Still they prevail, and we are found their fools. 
^Vith such smootli looks, and many a gentle 
word, 

The first fair she beguiled her easy lord ; 

Too blind with love and beauty to lieware. 

He fell unthinking in the fatal snare ; 

Nor could believe that such a heavenly face 
Had bargained with the devil, to damn her 
wretched race. 

SCENE II . — The street near Sciolto*s Palace* 

Enter Lothario and Rossano, 

Loth, To tell thee then the purport of my 
thoughts ; 

The lo.ss of this fond pajier would not give me 
A moment of disquiet, were it not 
xVly instrument of vengeance on this Altamont : 
Therefore 1 mean to wait some opportunity 
Of speaking with the maid we saw this morning. 

Ros. 1 wish you, sir, to think upon the danger 
Of being seen ; to-day their friends are round 
them : 

And any eye that lights by chance on you. 

Shall put your life and safety to the hazard. 

[^They confer aside, 
Ente^ Horatio. 

Hor. Still I must doubt some mystery of mis- 
chief. 

Some artifice beneath. Lothario’s father ! 

1 knew him well ; he was sagacious, cunning. 
Fluent in words, and bold in peaceful counsels. 
But of a cold, inactive hand in war ; 

Yet, with these coward's virtues, he undid 
My unsuspecting, valiant, honest friend. 

I'his son, if fame mistakes not, is more hot. 
More 9pen and unartful — Ha ! Jie is here ! 

\S^ing Mm. 

Loth. Damnation ! He again ! This second 
time 

To-day has crossed nuB, like my evil genius. 
Hor. I sought you, sir. 

Loth. 'Tis wdb» then, 1 am found. 

Hor. 'Tis well you wre. The man who wrongs 
my friend^ 

2 X 


To the earth’s utmost verge I woidd pursue. 

No place, though e'er so* holy,' ihauld protect 
him ; 

I No shape, that artful |ear e'er formed/’should 
hide him. 

Till he fair answer mdde, and did me justice. 
Loth. Ha ! db;^ thou know me, that £ am Lo- 
thario ? 

As great a name as this proud city boasts of? 
Who is this mighty man, then, this Horatio, 
That I should basely hide me from his anges. 
Lest he should chide me for his friend's displea- 
sure ? 

Hor. The brave, it is true, do never shun the 
light; 

Just are their thoughts, and open are their tem- 
pers. 

Freely without disguise they love and hate. 

Still are they found in the fair face of day, 

And Heaven and men are judges of their ac- 
tions. 

Loth. Such let them be of mine ; there is not 
a purpose. 

Which my soul ever framed, or my hand acted. 
But 1 could well have bid the world look on. 
And what I once durst do, have dared to jus- 

I , 

Hor. UTiere was this open boldness, this free 
sjnrit, 

Wlien but this very morning 1 surprised thee. 
In ba^e, dishonest privacy, consulting 
And l)ribing a poor mercenary wretch. 

To sell her lady's secrets, stain her honour. 

And with a forged contrivance, blast her virtue ? 
At sight of me thou fled'st. 

Loth. Ha ! fled from thee ? 

Hor. 'riiou fled’st, and guilt was on thee, like 
a thief, 

A pilferer, descried in some dark corner, 

Who there had lodged, with mischievous intent. 
To rob and ra^^ish at the hour of rest. 

And do a midnight murder on the sleepers ! 

Loth. Slave ! villain ! 

[Offers to draw, Rossano holds him, 
Ros. Hold, my lord ! tliink where you are. 
Think how unsafe and hurtful to yoiir honour* 
It were to urge a quarrel in this place. 

And shock tlie peaceful city with a broil. 

Loth. Then, since thou dost provoke my ven- 
geance, know, 

I would not, for this city’s wealth, for all 
Which the sea wafts to our Ligurian shore. 

But that the joys I reaped with that fond wan- 
ton, 

1 he v/ife of Altamont, should be as public 
As is the noon-day sun, air, earth, or water. 

Or a?i3j common benefit of nature. 

1 hink'st thou I meant the shame should be con- 
cealed ? 

Oh, no ! by hell and vengeance, all I wanted 
n as some fit messenger to bear the news 
To the dull doating husband: now 1 have foun^. 
him. 
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And thou art he. 

ITor. I hold thee base enough 
To break through law, and spuro at sacred or- 
der. 

And do a brutal injury like this ; 

Yet mark me well, young lord ; I think Calista 
Too nice, too noble, and too gi^at a soul. 

To be the prey of such a thing as thou art. 
'Twas base and poor, unworthy of a man. 

To forge a scroll so villainous and lose. 

And mark it with a noble lady’s name : 

These are the mean dishonest arts of cowards. 
Strangers to manhood, and to glorious dangers ; 
Who, bred at home in idleness and riot. 
Ransack for mistresses the unwholesome stews, 
And never know the worth of virtuous love. 
IfO///. Think’st thou I forged the letter? 
Think so still, 

Till the broad shame come staring in thy face, 
And boys shall hoot the cuckold as he passes. 

Ifor, Away ! no woman could descend so low : 
A skipping, dancing, worthless tribe you are ; 
Fit only for yourselves, you herd together ; 
And when the circling glass warms your vain 
hearts. 

You talk of beauties that you never saw. 

And fancy raptures that you never knew. 
Legends of saints, who never yet had being, 

Or, being, ne'er were saints, are not so false 
As the fond tales which yon recount of love. 
Loth, But that 1 do not bold it Morth my lei- 
sure, 

I could produce such damning proof 

Hor. Tis false ! 

You blame the fair with lies, because they scorn 
you, 

Hate you like age, like ugliness and impotence ; 
Rather than make you blest, they would die 
^ irgins. 

And stop the propagation of mankind. 

Loth, It is the curse of fools to he secure ; 
And that be thine and Altamont's. Dream on ; 
Nor think upon my vengeance till tbou feel’st it. 
Ho7\ Hold, sir! another w’ord, and then fare- 
well ; 

Though I think greatly of Calista’s virtue. 

And hold it far Wyond thy power to hurt ; 

Yet, as she shares the honour of my Altamont, 
That treasure of a soldier, bought with Idood, 
And kept at life’s expence, I must not have 
(Mark me, young sir) her ven;'^ name jjrofaned. 
Learn to restrain the licence c>f your ^spLech ; 
'Tis held you are too lavish. U’hen you are 
met 

Among your set of fools, talk of your dress, 

Of dice, of whore», of horses, and yourselves; 
'Tis safer, and becomes your understandings. 
Loth. What if we pass beyond this solemn or- 
der. 

And, in defiance of the stern Horatio, 

Indulge our gayer thoughts, let laughter loose, 
And use his sacred friendship for our mirth ? 
Hor, 'Tis weil> sir, you are pleasant— 


Loth, By the joys 

Myiich my soul yet lias iincontroled pursued, 

I would not turn aside from my JeaUt pleasure, 
Though all thy force w ere armed to bar iiiy way ; 
But, like, the birds, great Nature's happy com- 
moners, 

That haunt in woods, in meads, and dowery gar- 
dens. 

Rifle the sweets, and taste the choicest fruits. 
Vet setwn to ask the lordl}^ owner's leave. 

Hor. What liberty has vain presumptuous 
youth. 

That tlioushoiildst dareprovoke me unchastised? 
But henceforth, hoy, 1 warn thee, shun my 
walks ! 

If, ill the bounds of yon forbidden place. 

Again thou art found, expect a punishment, 
Such as great souls, impatient of an injury, 
Exact from those w ho wrong them ; even death. 
Or something worse : an injured husband’s ven- 
geance 

Shall ]>rint a thousand wounds, tear thy fair 
form, 

And scatter thee to all the w’inds of Heaven ! 

Loth. Is, then, my way in Genoa prescribed 
By a dependent on the wretched Altamont, 

A talking sir, that brawls for him in taverns. 
And vouches for his valour's reputation ? 

I lor. Away ! thy speech is fouler than thy 
ma liners. 

Loth, Or, if there be a name more vile, his 
parasite ; 

A beggar’s parasite ! 

Hor, Now', learn humanity, 

[Offerfi to strike him, Rossano inte^'poses. 
Since brutes and boys are only taught with blows. 
Loth, Damnation ! [Tiity draw, 

R*)s, Hold, this goes no further here. 
Horatio, 'tis too much ; already see 
The crowd are gathering to us, 

Loih, Oh, Rossano ! 

C)r give me way, or thou art no more my friend. 
Ros, Sciolto's servants, too, have ta'en the 
alarm ; 

You'll be opjiressed by numbers. Be advised. 
Or 1 must force you hence. Take it on my word. 
You sliall have justice done you on Horatio. 

Put up, my lord. 

Loth. 'J'his will not brook delay : 

West of the town a mile, among the rocks, 

I'wo hours ere noon, to-morrow, 1 expect thee. 
Thy single hand to mine. 

Hor. I'll meet thee there. 

Loth. To-morrow, oh, my better stars! to- 
morrow 

Exert your influence : shine strongly for me ; 
"I’is not a common conquest I would gain. 

Since love, as well as arms, must grace my tri- 
umph. [^ExcutU Lothario and Rossano, 
Hor. Two hours ere noon to-morrow! ha! 
ere that 

He sees ('aiista ! Oh, unthinking fool— ^ 

What if 1 urged her with the crime and danger ? 
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If an^ spark from Heaven remain unquejiched 
Within her breast^ my breathy perhaps^ may 
wake it. 

Could I but prosper there, I would not doubt 
My combat with that loud vain.^lorious boaster. 
W ere you, ye fair, but cautious wJiom ye trust. 
Did you but think how seldom fooJs are just. 

So many of your sex would not, in vain. 

Of broken vows, and faithless men, complain: 
Of all the various wretches love has made. 

How few have been by men of sense betrayed ! 
Convinced by reason, they your power confess. 
Pleased to be happy, as you're pleased to bless. 
And, conscious of your worth, can never love 
you less. 

ACT III. 

SCENE I. — An apartment in Scioltas palace. 

Enter Sciolta and Callstn, 

Set. Now, by my life, my honour, 'tis too 
much ! 

Have I not marked Ihce, wayward as tliou art. 
Perverse and sullen all this day of joy ? 

M'hen every heart was cheered, and mirth went 
round. 

Sorrow, displeasure, and repining anguish. 

Sat on thy brow, like some malignant planet, 
Foe to the harvest and the healthy year. 

Who scowls adverse, and lours upon the world; 
When all the other stars, with gentle aspect, 
Propitious shine, and meaning good to man. 

Cal. Is then the task of duty half performed ? 
Has not your daughter given herself to Alta- 
mont, 

r’lelded the native freedom of her will 
To an imperious husband’s lordly rule. 

To gratify a father’s stern command? i 

Sc/. Dost thou complain ? 

Cat. For pity do not frown then, 

If, in despite of all my vowed obedience, 

A sigh breaks out*, or a tear falls by rhiiuce : 

For, oh ! that sorrow', which has drawn your an- 
ger. 

Is the sad native of Calista's breast : 

And once possessed, will never quit its dwelling. 
Til. life, the prop of all, shall leave the building. 
To tumble down, and moulder into ruin. 

Sci. Now by the sacred dust of that dear saint 
That was thy mother; by her wondrous good- 
ness. 

Her soft, her tender, most complying sw'eetness, 

I swear, some sullen thought, that shuns the 
light, 

Lurks underneath that sadness in thy visage. 

But mark me well 1 though, by yon 'Heaven, I 
love thee 

As much, 1 think, as a fond parent can; L^id) 
Yet shouldst thou, (which the power above for- 
E'er stain the honour of thy name with infamy, 
1*11 cast thee off, as one whose impious hands 
Had rent asunder nature's dearest ties. 

Which, once divided, never join again. 

9x2 


To-day I've made a noble youth thy husband ! 
Consider well his worth : reward ms love ; 

Be willing to be happy, and thou art so. 

[Exit Seiolto, 

Cal. How hard is the condition of our sex. 
Through every state of life the slaves of man ! 
In all the dear delightful days of youth 
A rigid father dictates to our wills. 

And deals out pleasure with a scanty hand. 

To his, the tyrant husband’s reign succeeds ; 
Proud with opinion of superior reason. 

He holds domestic business and devotion 
All we are capable to know, and shuts us. 

Like cloistered ideots, from the world’s acquaint, 
ance. 

And all the joys of freedom. Wherefore are 
w'e 

Born witli high souls, hut to assert ourselves. 
Shake off this vile obedience they exact. 

And claim an equal empire o’er the world } 
Enter Horatio. 

Hot. Sbe’s here ! yet, oh ! my tongue is at a 
loss. 

Teach me, some power, that happy art of speech. 
To dress my purpose up in gracious words ; 

Such as may softly steal upon her soul. 

And never waken the tempestuous passions. 

By Heaven she weeps !— Forgive me, fair 
Calista, 

If I presume on privilege of friendship. 

To join my grief to yours, and mourn the evils 
That hurt your peace, and quench those eyes in 
tears. 

Cal. To steal, unlooked for, on my private 
sorrow^ 

Speaks not the man of honour, nor the friend. 
But rather means the spy. 

Hor. Unkindly said ! 

For, oil ! as sure as you accuse me falsely, 

1 come to prove myself Calista's friend. 

Cal. You are my husband's friend, the friend 
of Altamont. 

Hor. Are you not one ? Are you not joined 
by Heaven, 

Each interwoven with the other's fate ? 

Are you not mixt, like streams of meeting rivers. 
Whose blended waters are no more distinguished. 
But roll into the sea, one common flood ? 

Then who can give his friendship but to one ? 
Who can be Altamont’s and not Calista's ? 

Cal. Force, and the wills of our imperious 
rulers, 

May bind two bodies in one wretched chain ; 
But minds will still look back to their own 
choice. 

So the poor captive in a foreign realm, 

Stands on the shore, and sends his wishes back 
To the dear native land from whence he came. 
Hor, When souls, that should agree to will 
the same. 

To have one common object for their wishes. 
Look different ways, regardless of each other. 
Think what a train of wretchedness ensues : 
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Love Bhall be banished from the genial bed^ 

The night shall all be lonely and unquiet^ 

And every day shall be a day of^, cares. 

Cal. Then all the boasted office of thy friend- 
ship. 

Was but to tell Calista what a wretch she is. 
Alas ! what needed that ? 

Hor, Oh ! ra\her say, 

I came to tell her how she might be happy ; 

To soothe the secret anguish of her soul; 

To comfort that fair mourner, that forlorn one. 
And teach her steps to know the paths of peace. 

CoL Say thou, to whom tins paradise is known, 
AVhere lies the blissful region ? Mark my way 
to it, 

For, oh ! 'tis sure I long to be at rest. 
ffor. Then — 4o be good is to be happy — An- 
gels 

Are happier than mankind, because they’re bet- 
ter.* 

Guijit is the source of sorrow ! *tis the fiend. 
The avenging bend, that follows us behind. 
With whips and stings. . The blest know none 
of this. 

But rest in everlasting peace of mind. 

And find the height of all their heaven is good- 
ness. 

Cah And what hold parfisite's officious tongue 
Shall dare to tax Calista’s name luth guilt ? 
ffor. None should; but ’tis a busy, talking 
world, 

That, with licentious breatli, blows, like the 
wind. 

As freely on the palace as the cottage. 

Cal. \Fhat mystic riddle lurks beneath thy 
words. 

Which thou wouhrst seem unw illing to express. 
As if it meant dishonour to my virtue ? 

Away w ith this ambiguous shuffling phrase. 

And let thy oracle be understood. 
ffor. Lothario! 

Cal. Ha! what would’st thou mean by him? 
ffor. Lothario and Calista ! thus they join 
Two names, which Heaven decreed should never 
meet. 

Hence have the talkers of this populous city 
A shameful tale to tell, fur public sport. 

Of an unhappy beauty, a false fair one. 

Who plighted to a noble youth her faith, 

'When she iiad given her honour to a wretch. 
Cal. Heath and confusion! Have I lived to 
this? 

Thus to be treated with unmanly insolence I 
To be the sport of a loose ruffian’s tongue ! 
Thus to be used ! thus ! like the vilest creature, 
That ever was a slave to vice and infamy ! 

Hor. By honour and fair truth, you wrong me 
much ; 

For on my soul, nothing but strong necessity 
Could urge my tongue to this ungrateful office. 
1 came with strong reluctance, as if death 
Had stood across my way, to save vour honour, 
y our s and Sciolto s, your's and Aitamont’s ; 


Like ope who ventures through a burning pile. 
To save his tender wife, with all her brood 
Of little fondlings, from the dreadfdl ruin. 

Cal. Is this the famous frieiid of Altamont, 
For noble w'orth and deeds of arms renowned ? 
Is this the tale-hearing officious fellow, 

That watches for intelligence from eyes ; 

This wretched Argus of a jealous husband, 

’Fhat fills his easy ears with monstrous tales, 

And makes him toss, and rave, and wreak at 
length 

Bloody revenge on his defenceless wife, 

Who guiltless dies, because her fool ran mad? 

ffor. Alas ! this rage is vain ; for if your fame 
Or peace be w'ith your care, you must be calm. 
And listen to the means are left to save them. 
'Tis now the lucky minute of your fate. 

By me your genius speaks, by me it w-arns you. 
Never to see that curst Lothario moie ; 

Thiless you mean tube despised, be shunned 
By all our virtuous maids and noble matrons; 
l-iiless you have devoted this rare beauty 

To infamy, diseases, prostitution 

Cal. Dishonour blast thee, base, unmannered 
slave ! 

That darest forget my birth, and sacred sex, 
And .sh(M‘k me with the rude, unhallowed sound ! 
ffor. Here kneel, and in the awful face of 
Heaven 

Breathe o!it a solemn vow, never to see. 

Nor think, if possible, on bini that ruined thee ; 
Or, by my Aitamont’s dear life, I swear, 

This paper ; nay, you must not fly — This paper, 

[ffolflfitr/ lif*r. 

This guilty paper shall divulge yoiii* shame 

Cftl. W hat meanest thou by that paper? W’hat 
contrivance 

Hast thou been forging to deceive my father ; 

’I o turn his heart against his wretched daughter. 
That Altamont and thou may share his wealth ? 
A wrong like this will make me even forget 

'I’lie w'eakness of my sex. Oh, for a sword, 

'^I'o urge my vengeance on the villain’s hand, 
'J’hat forged the scroll ! 

ffor. Behold ! (’an this be forged ? < 

See where Calista’s name— 

[^Shewing (he letter near. 
Cal. To ntoms thus, [Tearing it. 

Thus let me tear the vile, detested mlsehyod. 
The wicked, lying evidence of shame. 
ffor. (’oiifusion ! 

Cal. Henceforth, thou officious fool, 

Meddle no more, nor dare, even on thy life, 

'I'o breathe an accent that may touch my virtue. 

1 am mvself the guardian of my honour. 

And will not bear so ins^dent a monitor. 

Enter AHamont. 

Alt. Where is my life, my love, my charmijig 
bride, 

Joy of my heart, and pleasure of my eye^ 

’J'he w'ish, and care, and business of my youth ? 
Oh, let me find her, snatch her to my breast. 
And tell her she delays my bliss too long. 
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Till my soft soul oven sickens with desire. 
Disordered 1— and in tears !— Horatio too ! 

My friend is in amaze — What can it mean ? 

Tell me^ Calista/who has done thee wrong-^ 
That my swift sword may find out the offender^ 
And do thee ample justice. 

Cal, Turn to him. 

Alt, Horatio ! 

Cal, To that insolent. 

Alt. My friend ! 

Could he do this? He, who was half ni 5 '^self ? 
One faith has ever bound us^ and one reason 
Guided our wills. Have I not found him just. 
Honest as truth itself? And could he break 
The sanctity of friendship? Could he wound 
The heart of Altamont in his Calista ? 

Cal, I thought what justice I should hnd from 
thee ! 

Go fawn upon him, listen to his talc, 

Applaud his malice, that would blast my fame. 
And treat me like a common prostitute. 

'J'hou art perhaps confederate in his mischief. 
And wilt believe the legend, if he tells it. 

Alt, Oh, imjiious ! what presumptuous wTetch 
shall dare 

To offer at an injury like that? 

Priesthood, nor age, nor cowardice itself, 

Shall s»'e him from the fury of my vengeance. 

Cal. TJie man who dared to do it was Horatio ; 
Thy darling friend ; 'twas Altamoiit’s Horatio. 
But mark me well; while thy divided heart 
Doats on a villain that has w ronged me thus. 

No force shall drag me to thy hated bed. 

Nor can my cruel father’s power do more 
'i’hari shut me in a cloister : tliere, well pleased. 
Religious hardships will I leam to bear, 

To f^tst and freeze at midniglit hours of prayer ; 
N«>r ihink it liaru, within a lonely cell. 

With melancholy, speechless saints to dwell ; 
But blesb the day I to tliat refuge ran, 

Tree from the marriage chain, and from that 
tyrant man. CdHsta. 

Alt. She’s gone; and, as she went, ten thou- 
sand iires 

Sliot from her .aigry eyes ; as if she meant 
Too w'ell to keep the cruel vow she made. 

N» w% as thou art a man, Horatio, tell me, 

A\'hat means this w ild cunfiisioii in thy looks. 

As if thou wert at variance with thyself. 
Madness and reason combating within thee. 

And thou wert doubtful which should get the 
better ? 

Hot. 1 would be dumb for ever ; but thy fate 
Has otherwise decreed it. Thou hast seen 
That idol of thy soul, that fair Calista ; 

Ihou hast beheld her tears. 

Alt. 1 have seen her weep ; 

I have seen that lovely one, that dear Calista, 
Complaining, in the bitterness of sorrow. 

That thou, my friend, Horatio, thou hast wrong- 
ed her. 

Hor. ’Phat 1 have wronged her ! had her eyes 
been fed 


From that rich stiigam which warms her heart, 
and numbered 

For every falling tear a drop of Moo^ 

It had not been too much ; for she has ruined 
thee. 

Even thee, my Altamont. She has undone thee. 

Alt. Dost thou join ruin with Calista's name ? 
What is so fair, so exquisitely good? 

Is she not more than painting can express. 

Or youthful poets fancy when they love ? 

Does she not come, like wisdom, or good fortune. 
Replete with blessings, giving wealth and ho- 
nour ? 

The dowry which she brings is peace and plea- 
sure. 

And everlasting joys are in her arms. 

Hor. It had been better thou had’st lived a 
beggar, 

And fed on scraps at great men’s surly doors. 
Than to have matched with one so false, so 
fatal. — [thee. 

Alt. It is too much for friendship to allow 
Because I tamely bore the w'roiig thou didst her, 
'riiou dost avow’ the barbarous, brutal part. 

And urge the injury even to iny face ! 

Hor. I see she has got possession of thy heart ; 
She has charmed thee, like a syren, to her bed, 
\rith looks of love, and with enchanting sounds : 
’Poo late the rocks and quicksands will appear, 
M'hen thou art wrecked upon the faithless shore. 
Then vainly wish thou had’st not left thy friend. 
To follow her delusion. 

Alt. If thy friendship 
Do churlishly deny my love a loom. 

It is not worth my keeping; 1 disclaim it. 

Hor. Canst thou so soon forget what I've been 
to thee ? 

I shared the task of nature with thy father. 
And formed with care thy inexperienced youth 
Po virtue and to arms. 

Tliy noble father, oh, thou light young man ! 
Would he have used me thus ? One fortune fed 
us; 

For liis w.as ever mine, mine liis, and both 
Together flourished, and together fell. 

He called me friend, like thee ; would he have 
left me 

Thus, for a woman, and a vile one, too ? 

Alt. Thou canst not, dar’st not, mean it? Speak 
again ! 

Say, who is vile ; but dare not name Calista. ' 
Hot. 1 had not spoke at first, unless compell- 
ed. 

And forced to clear m)>'self; but since thus urged, 
1 must avow, I do not know a viler. 

Alt. Thou wert my father’s friend ; he loved 
thee well ; 

A kind of venerable mark of him 
Hangs round thee, and protects thee from my 
vengeance. 

I cannot, dare not, lift zny sword against thee. 
But henceforth never let ine see thee more. 

f GAn out. 
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Hor, I love thee stilly ungrateful as thou art^ 
And must and will preserve thee from dishonour^ 
Even in despite of thee, \_H 0 ld 9 him* 

ah. Let go niy arm ! [live 

Hor. If honour be thy care, if thou would'st 
Without the name of credulous, wittolhusbaiid^ 
Avoid thy bride, shun her detested bed, 

J'he joys it yields are dashed with poison—- 
AH. Off! 

To urge me but a minute more is fatal. 

Hor. She is polluted, stained 

AH. Madness and raging ! 

But hence— 

Hot* Dishonoured by the man you hate 

AH. I prithee loose me yet, for thy own sake. 

If life be worth the keeping 

Hor. By Lothario. 

AH. Perdition take thee, villain, for the false- 
hood 1 [^Strikes him. 

Now, nothing but thy life can make atonement. 

Hor. A blow ! thou hast used me w'ell 

[^Drau‘S. 

Alt. This to thy heart 

Hor. Yet hold — By Heaven, his father’s in 
his face ! 

Spite of my wrongs, my heart runs o'er with 
tenderness 

And I could rather die myself than hurt him. 
Alt. Defend thyself ; for, by my much wrong- 
ed love, 

I swear, the poor evasion shall not save thee. 
Hor. Yet hold — thou know'st I dare — think 
how vve’ve lived— 

[^They fight; Altamont presses 
on Horatio who retires. 
Say then, *tis brutal violence ; and thus, 

'i'hus Nature bids me guard the life she gave. 

[They fight. 

Lavinia enters, and runs between their swords. 
Lav. My brother, my Horatio ! Is it possible ! 
Oh, turn your cruel swords upon Lavinia ! 

If you must quench your impious rage in blood. 
Behold, my heart shall give you all her store, 

’I'o save those dearer streams that flow from 
yours. 

AH. ’ Tis well tliou hast found a safe-guard ; 
none but this. 

No power on earth could save thee from my fury. 
Lav. O fatal, deadly sound ! 

Hor. Safety from thee ! 

A u ay, vain boy ! Hast thou forgot the reverence 
Due to my arm, thy first, thy great exan.ple. 
Which pointed out thy w^ay to noble daring. 

And shewed thee what it was to be a man ? 

Lav. VPhat busy, meddling fiend, what foe to 
goodness. 

Could kindle such a discord t Oh, lay by 
Those most ungentle looks, and angry weapons. 
Unless you mean my griefs and killing fears 
Should stretch me out at your relentless feet, 

A wretched corse, the victim of your fury. 

Hor. Ask'ftt thou what made us foes was 
base ingratitude. 


'Twos such a sin to frienddiip, as Heaven’s 
mercy. 

That strives with man’s untoward^ monstrous 
wickedness. 

Unwearied with forgiving, scarce could pardon. 
He, who was all to me, child, brother, friend. 
With barbarous, bloody malice, sought my life. 
Alt. I'houart my sister, and 1 would not make 
tliee 

The lonely mourner of a widowed bed ; 
Therefore, thy husband’s liflB is safe ! but warn 
him. 

No more to know this hospitable roof. 

He has but ill repaid Sciolto’s bounty. 

We must not meet; 'tis dangerous. Farewell. 

\^He is going out, Lavinia holds him. 
Lav. Stay, Altamont, my brother, stay; if 
ever 

Nature, or uhat is nearer much than nature, 
'J'he kind consent of our agreeing minds. 

Have made us dear to one another, stay. 

And speak one gentle w^ord to your Horatio ! 
Behold, his anger melts, he longs to love you. 
To call you friend, then press you hard, with 
all 

The tender, speechless joy of reconcilement. 

Alt. It cannot, shall not be — you must not 
hold me. » 

Lav. Look kindly, then. 

AH. Each minute that I stay, 

Is a new injury to fiiir Calista. 

From thy false friendship to her arms I'll fly; 
There, if in any pause of love I rest. 

Breathless with bliss, upon her panting breast, 
In broken, melting accents, I will swear. 
Henceforth to trust my lieart w ith none but her ; 
Then own, the joys which on her charms attend-. 
Have more tlian paid me for my faithless friena. 
\^AHamont breaks from Lavinia, and exit. 
Hor. Oh, raise tliee, my Lavinia, from the 
earth ! 

It is too much ; this tide of flowing grief, 

'I'his wondrous waste of tears, too much to give 
To an ungrateful friend, and cruel brother. 

Lav. Is there not cause for w'eeping ? Oh, Ho- 
ratio ! 

A brother and a liiisband were my treasure ; 
'Twas all the little wealth that poor Lavinia 
Saved from the shipwreck of her father's for- 
tunes. 

One half is lost already. If thou leav'st me ; 

If thou should ’st inrove unkind to me, as Alts, 
mont. 

Whom shall 1 And to pity thy distress, 

I'o have compassion on a helpless wanderer. 

And give her where to lay her wretched head ? 
Hor. VYhy dost thou wcand me with thy soft 
complainings } 

Though Altamont be false, and use me hardly. 
Yet think not 1 impute his crimes to thee. 

'Falk not of being forsaken ; for I'll keep thee; 
Next to my heart, my certain pledge ofnappi- 
ness. 
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Heaven formed thee gentle^ fair^ and full of 
goodness. 

And made ttee all my portion here on earth : 

It gave thee to me, as a large amends 
For fortune, friends, and all the world beside. 
Lav. Then you will love me still, cherish me 
ever. 

And hide me from misfortune in your bosom ? 
Here end my cares, nor will I lose one thought, 
How we shall live, or purchase food and raiment 
The holy Power, who cloathes the senseless 
earth 

With woods, with fruits, with flowers, and ver- 
dant grass. 

Whose bounteous hand feeds the whole brute 
creation, 

Knows all our wants, and has enough to give 

IIS. 

Hot. From Genoa, from falsehood and incon- 
stancy, 

To some more honest, distant clime we*ll go. 

Nor will I be beholden to my country. 

For aught but thee, the partner of my flight. 

Lav. Yes, 1 will follow thee ; forsake, for thee. 
My country, brother, friends, even all I have. 
Though mine's a little all, yet were it more. 
And better far, it should be left for thee, 

And all that I would keep, should be Horatio. 
So, w'hen a merchant sees his vessel lost, 

'Though richly freighted from a foreign coast. 
Gladly, for life, the treasure he would give. 

And only wishes to escape, and Jive : 

Gold, and his gains, no more employ his mind ; 
But, driving o'er the billows with the w'ind. 
Cleaves to one faithful plank, and leaves the 
rest behind. [_Exeunt^ 

ACT IV. 

SCENE 1. — A Garden, 

Entei* Altamont. 

Alt, W'ith what unequal tempers are we 
formed ? 

One day the soul, supine with ease and fulness. 
Revels secure, rnd fondly tells herself 
1'he hour of evil can return no more ; 

Th * next, the spirits, palled and sick of riot. 
Turn all to discord, and w^e hate our beings. 
Curse the past joy, and think it folly ail. 

And bitterness and anguish. Oh, last night ! 
What has ungrateful beauty paid me back. 

For all the mass of friendship which 1 squan- 
dered ? 

Coldness, aversiUn, tears, and sullen sorrow. 
Hashed all my bliss, and damped my bridal bed. 
Scon as the morning dawned, she vanished 
from me, 

Relentless to the gentle call of love. 

l*ve lost a friend, and 1 have gained a wife ! 

Turn not to thought, my brain ! but let me find 
Some unfrequented shade ; there lay me down. 
And let forgetful dulness steal upon me. 

To soften and assuage this pain of thinking. 


Lothario and Cahsfa diecovered. 

Loth. Weep not, my fair ; but let the god of 
love 

Laugh in thy ey«s, and revel in thy heart. 
Kindle again his torch, and hold it high. 

To light us to new joys. Nor let a thought 
Of discord, or disquiet past, molest thee ; 

But to a long oblivion give thy cares. 

And let us melt the present hour in bliss. 

Cal. Seek not to soothe me with thy false en- 
dearments. 

To charm me with thy softness : 'tis in vain ; 
'J'hou can'st no more betray, nor 1 be ruined. 
The hours of folly, and of fond delight. 

Are wasted all, and fled ; those that remain 
Are doomed to weeping, anguish, and repent- 
ance. 

I come to charge thee with a long account. 

Of all the sorrows 1 have known already. 

And all 1 have to come ; thou hast undone me. 

Loth. Unjust Calista ! dost thou call it ruin, 
'fo love as we have done ; to melt, to Languish, 
To wish for somewhat exquisitely happy. 

And then be blest even to that wish's height? 
To die with joy, and straight to live again ; 
Speechless to gaze, and with tumultuous trans- 
port — 

Cal. Oh^ let me hear no more ! 1 cannot bear 
it; 

'Tis deadly to remembrance. Let that night, 
'J’hat guilty night, be blotted from the year ! 
Let not the voice of mirth or music know it ! 

Let it be dark and desolate ; no stars 
To glitter o’er it ! let it wish foi light. 

Yet want it still, and vainly wait the dawn ! 

For 'twas the night that gave me up to shame, 
To sorrow, to the false Lothario. 

Loth. Hear this, ye powers! mark, how the 
fair deceiver 

Sadly complains of violated truth ; 

She calls me false, even she, the faithless she. 
Whom day and night, whom heaven and earth 
have heard 

Sighing to vow, and tenderly protest. 

Ten thousand times, she would be only mine; 
And yet, behold, she has given herself away. 
Fled from my arms, and wedded to another ; 
Even to the man whom most 1 hate on earth. — 
Cal. Art thou so base to upbraid me with a 
crime. 

Which nothing but thy cruelty could cause? 

If indignation, raging in my soul, 

For thy unmanly insolence and scorn, 

Uiged me to a deed of desperation. 

And wound myself t»> be revenged on thee, 

'1 hink whom 1 should devote to death and hell, 
AVlioin curse as my undoer, but Lothario ! 
lladst thou been Just, not all Sciolto’s power. 
Not all the vows and prayers of sighing Alta- 
inont. 

Could have prevailed, or won me to forsake thee. 

Lot/i, How have 1 failed in justice, or in love ? 
Burns not my flame as brightly as at first 
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Rven noTT my heart beats high, I languish for 
thee. 

My transports are as fierce, as strong my wishes, ' 
As if thou ne’er hadst blest me with thy beauty. 
Cai. Dow ! didst thou dare to think that ! 
would live 

A slave to base desires, and brutal pleasures. 

To be a wretched Avantun for thy leisure. 

To toy, and waste an hour of idle time with ? 1 

My soul disdains thee for so mean a thought. | 
Loth. The driving storm of ])assion will have ; 
way. 

And I must yield before it. AVert thou calm. 
Love, the poor criminal, whom thou hast doomed, 
Has yet a thousand tender things to plead. 

To charm thy rage, and mitigate his fate. 

Enter behind them Atfamont. 

Alt. I have lost my peace— Ha ! do 1 live and 
wake ? 

Cal. Hadst thou been true, how happy had 1 
been ! 

Not Altamont, but tliou, hadst been my lord. 
But wherefore named I liappiness witli thee ? 

It is for thee, for thee, that I am curst ; 

For thee my secret soul each hour arraigns 
me. 

Calls me to answer for my virtue stained. 

My honour lost to thee : fur thee it haunts me, 
With stern Sciolto vowing vengeance on me. 

With Altamont complaining for his wrongs 

Alt. Behold him here ! [Coming forward. 
Cal. Ah ! [Starting. 

Alt. The wretch, whom thou hast made ! 
Curses and sorrows hast thou heaped upon him. 
And vengeance is the only good that's left. 

[Drawing. 

Loth. Thou hast taken me somewhat unawares, 
’tis true : 

But love and war take turns, like day and night. 
And little preparation serves my turn. 

Equal to both, and armed for either field. 

e’ve long been foes, this moment ends our 
quarrel ; [hat ! 

Earth, Heaven, and fair Calista judge the com- 
Cal. Distraction] Fury! Sorrow ! Shame! and 
deatli ! 

Alt. Thou hast tiilked too much, thy breath 
is poison to me ; 

It taints the ambient air ; this for my father — 

1 his for Sciolto — and this last for Altamont. 

[They fight ; Lothario ijt wounded once or 
twice, and then falls. 

Loth. Oh, Altamont ! thy genius is the strong- 
er ! 

Thou hast prevailed ! — My fierce ambitious soul 
Declining droops,, and all her fires grow' pale ; 
Yet let not this advantage swell thy pride ; 

I conquered in my turn, in love I triumphed. 
Those joys are lodged beyond the reach of fate ; 
That sweet revenge comes smiling to my 
thoughts, 

Adorns my fall, and cheers my heart in dying. 

[Dm, 


Cal, And what remains for me, beset with 
shame, 

^compassed round with wretchedness } There 
is 

But this one w'ay to break the toil, and ’scape, 
[She catches up Lothano*s eword^ and 
offers to kill herself; Altamont runs 
to her, and wrests it from her, 

Alt, IFhat means thy frantic rage ? 

Cal. Off! let me go. 

Alt. Oh ! thou hast more than murdered me ; 
yet stiB, 

Still art thou here ! and my soul starts with hor.* 
ror, 

At thought of any thing that may reach thee. 
Cal. Think'st thou I mean to live to be for- 
given ? 

Oh, thou hast known but little of Calista ! 

If thou hadbt never heard my shame, if only 
'I'lie midniglit moon and silent stars bad seen it, 
I would not bear to be reproached by them, 

But dig down deep to find a grave beneath. 

And hide me from their beams. 

Sciolto within. IV hat, ho! my son! 

Alt. It is Sciolto calls ; c<ime near and find me ; 
The Avretchedest thing of all my kind on eartlu 
Cal, Is it the voice of thunder, or iny father! 
Madness ! Confusion ! let the storm come on. 
Let the tumultuous roar drive all upon me ; 
Dash my devoted bark, ye surges, break it! 

"i'is for my ruin that tlie tempest rises. 

M lieu I am lost, sunk to the bottom low. 

Peace shall return, and all be calm again. 

Enter Sriolto. 

Sci. Even now' Kossaiio leaped the garden 
wall 

Ha ! Death has been among you — Oh, my fears I 
Last night tliou had’st a difference with thy 
friend ; 

The cause thou gavest me was a damned one. 
Didst lliou not Avrong the man who told the 
truth ? 

Answ'er me quick. 

Alt. Oh ! press me not to speak ; 

Even now my heart is breaking, and the men- 
tion 

Will lay me dead before thee. See that body. 
And guess my shame, my ruin ! Oh, Calista ! 

Set. It is enough! But I am slow to execute, 
And justice lingers in my lazy hand ; 

Thus let me wipe dishonour from my name. 
And cut thee from the earth, thou stain togood^ 
ness — 

[Offers to kill CaliffUa, Altamont holds him, 
Alt. Stay thee, Sciolto! thou rash father, 
stay ! 

Or turn the point on me, and through my breast 
Cut out the bloody passage iko Calista ! 

So shall my love be perfect, ^hile for her 
1 die, for whom 1 wished to live. 

Cal. No, Altamont ; my heart, that scorned 
thy love. 

Shall never be indebted to thy pity* 
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Thus tqrn^ defaced, and wretched as I seem, 
Still I £ave something of Sciolto's virtue. 

Yes, yes, my father, I applaud thy justice; 
Strike home, and I will bless thee for the blow I 
Be merciful, and free me from my pain ; 

*Tis sharp, 'tis terrible, and 1 could curse 
The cheerful day, men, earth, and heaven, and 
thee. 

Even thee, thou venerable good old man. 

For being author of a wretch like me. 

AlU Listen not to the wildness of her rav- 
ing ; 

Remember nature ! Should thy daughter's mur- 
der 

Defile that hand, so just, so great in arms. 

Her blood would rest upon thee to posterity, 
Polute thy name, and sully all thy wars. 

CaL Have 1 not wronged his gentle nature 
much ? 

And yet behold him pleading for my life I 
Lost as thou art to virtue, oh, Calista ! 

1 think thou can’st not bear to be outdone ; 
Then haste to die, and he obliged no more. 

Svi, Thy pious care has given me time to 
think, 

And saved me from a crime ; then rest, my 
sword : 

I'o honour have I kept thee ever sacred, 

Nor will I stain thee with a rash revenge. 

But mark me well ! I will have justice done ; 
Hope not to bear away thy crimes unpunished: 

I will see justice executed on thee, 

E\en to a Homan strictness ; and thou. Nature, 
Or whatsoe'er thou art, that plead’st within me. 
Be still ; thy tender strugglings are in vain. 
tyVj/. Then 1 am doomed to 1' /e, and bear your 
triumph ? 

To gvoa 11 beneath your scorn and fierce upbraid- 
ing. 

Daily to be reproached, and have my misery 
At morn, at noon, at night, told over to me. 
Lest my remembrance might gruw jiitiful. 

And grant a moment's interval of peace I 
Is this, is this the mercy of a father ? 

1 only beg to die, and he denies me. 

6'cf. Hence, from my sight ! thy father Ctan- 
not bear thee ; 

Fly with thy infamy to some dark cell. 

Where, on the confines of eternal night, 
Mourning, misfortune, cares, and anguish dwell ; 
Where ugly shame hides her opprobrious head. 
And death and hell detested rule maintain ; 
There howl out the reniaiiuler of thy life. 

And wish thy name may be no more remember- 
ed ! 

C'fl/. Yes, I will fly to some such dismal place. 
And be more cursed than you can wish I were ; 
This fatal form, thfit drew' on my undoing. 
Fasting, and tears, and hardships shall destro} ; 
Nor light, nor food, nor comfort will 1 know. 
Nor ought that may continue hated life. 

Then, when you see me meagre, wan, and chang- 
ed. 


Stretched at my length, and dying in my cave, 
On that cold earth 1 mean shall be my grave. 
Perhaps you may relent, and sigNng say. 

At length her tears have washed her stains away ; 
At length 'tis time her punishment should 
cease ; 

Die, thou poor suffering wretch, and be at peace. 

[£jptt Calista. 

Sci. Who of my servants wait there ? 

Enter two or three Servants. 

Raise that body, and bear it in. On your lives 
'i'ake care my doors be guarded well, that none 
Pass out, or enter, but by my appointment. 

[^Exeunt Servants with Lothario*s body. 
AH. Tliere is a fatal fury in your visage ; 

It blazes fierce, and menaces destruction. 

My father, 1 am sick of many sorrows. 

Even now my easy heart is breaking with them ; 
Yet, above all, one fear distracts me most ; 

I tremble at the vengeance which you meditate 
On the poor, faithless, lovely, dear Calista. 

Sci. Hast thou not read what brave Virginias 
did ? 

With bis own hand he slew his only daughter^ 
To save her from the fierce Decemvir's lust* 

He slew her, yet unspotted, to prevent 
The shame which she might know. Then what 
should 1 d(» ^ 

But thou hast tied my hand.— I will not kill her ; 
Yet, by the ruin she has brought upon us. 

The common infamy that brands us both. 

She shall not 'scaj)e. 

A t. You mean that she shall die then.^ 

Sci. Ask me not what, nor how, I have re- 
solved, 

For all within is anarchy and uproar J 
Oh, Altamout ! ^Yhat a vast scheme of joy 
lias this one day destroyed.? Well did I hope 
'J'his daughter would have blest my latter days ; 
'I’hat 1 should live to see you the w-orld's won- 
der. 

So happy, great, and good, that none were like 
yo\i. 

While I, from busy life and care set free. 

Had spent the evening of my age at home. 
Among a little prattling race of yours ! 

There, like an old man, talked awhile, and then 
Laic down and slept in peace. Instead of this, 
Sorrov' and shame must bring me to my graven 
Oh, damn her ! damn her ! 

Enter a Servant. 

Se 7 *v. Arm yourself, my lord : 

Rossano, who but now escaped the garden. 

Has gathered in the street a band of rioters, 
>\’'ho threaten you, and all your friends, with 
ruin, 

Unles'i Lothario be returned in safety. [EjyiL 
Sri By Heaven, their fnry rises to my wi8h> 
Nor shall misfortune know my house alone. 
But thou, Lothario, and thy race, shall pay me 
For all the sorrows which my age is cursed with I 
1 think my name as great, my friends as po- 
tent, 
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As any in tlie state ; all shall be summoned ; 

1 knoV that all will join their hands to ours^ 
And vindicate thy veng^eance. When our force 
Is full, and armed, we shall expect thy sword 

To join with us, and sacrifice to justice. 

Sciolto. 

AU. There is a stupid weight upon my senses ; 
A dismal sullen stillness, that succeeds 
The storm of rage and grief, like silent death. 
After the tumult and the noise of life. 

Would it were death, as sure Tis wondrous like 
it. 

For 1 am sick of Jiving ; my souVs palled. 

She kindles not with anger and revenge : 

Love was the informing, active fire within : 
Now that is quenched, the mass forgets to move, 
And longs to mingle with its kindred earth. 

[.d tumultuous noise, with clashing 
of swords, as at a little distance. 
Enter Lavinia, with two Servants, their swords 
drawn. 

Lav. Fly swiftly fly, to my Horatio’s aid. 
Nor lose your vain officious cares on me ! 

Bring me* my lord, my husband, to my arms ! 
He is Lavinia’s life ! bring him me safe, 

And 1 shall be at ease, be well, and happy. 

\_Exeunt Servants. 
Alt. Art thou Lavinia ? Oh I what barbarous 
hand 

Could wrong tby poor defenceless innocence, 
And leave such marks of more than savage 
fury ? 

Lav.^yiy brother! Oh my heart is full of 
fears ; 

Perhaps even now my dear Horatio bleeds I — 
Nor far from hence, as passing to tlie port. 

By a mad multitude we were surrounded. 

Who ran upon us with uplifted su ords. 

And cried aloud for vengeance, and Lothario. 
My lord, with ready boldness, stood the shock, 
To shelter me from danger ; but in vain. 

Had not a party from Sciolto’s palace 
Rushed out, and snatched me from amidst the 
fray. 

Alt. What of my friend? 

Lav. Ha ! by iny joys, *tis he ! \JjO(Mng out. 
He lives, he comes to bless me ! he is safe ! 
Enter Horatio, with two or three Servants, their 
swords drawn. 

\st Serv. ’Twere at the utmost hazard of your 
life 

To venture forth again, till we are stronger : 
Their number treblei ours. 

Hor. No matter ; let it : 

Death is not haif so shocking as that traitor. 

My honest soul is'*^mHd with indignation. 

To think her plainness could he so abused. 

As to mistake that wretch, and call him friend; 

I cannot bear the sight ! 

> Alt. Open, thou earth. 

Cape wide, and take me down to thy dark bo- 
som, 

To hide me from Horatio ! 
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Hot. Oh, Lavinia ! 

Believe not but I joy to see thee safe : 

Would our ill-fortune had not drove us hither: 
I could even wish we rather had been wrecked 
On any other shore, than saved on this. 

Lav. Oh, let us bless the mercy that preserv- 
ed us. 

That pacious power that saved us for each 
other : 

And, to adorn the sacrifice of praise^ 

Ofl^er forgiveness too; be thou like Heaven, 
And put a^ay the offences of thy friend. 

Far, far from thy remembrance. 

Alt. 1 have marked him, 

To see if one forgiving glance stole hither ; 

If any spark of friendship were alive. 

That would, by sympathy, at meeting glow. 
And strive to kin^e up the flame anew ; 

’Tis lost, *tis gone ; his soul is quite estranged. 
And knows me for its counterpart no more 1 
I/o7\ I'hou know’st thy rule, thy empire in 
Horatio ; 

Nor canst thou ask in vain, command in vain, 
H’here nature, reason, nay, where love is judge ; 
But hen you urge my temper to comply 
^Vith what it most abhors, 1 cannot do it. 

Lav. Where didst thou get this sullen gloomy 
hate ? 

It was not in thy nature to be thus ; 

(’ome, put it oft’, and let thy heart be cheerful ! 
Be gay again, and know the joys of friendship, 
'I'he trust, security, and mutual tenderness, 
'rhe double joys, where each is glad for botii ; 
Frieiidsliij), the wealth, the last retreat and 
strength, 

Secure against ill-fortuiie, and the world. 

Hor. 1 urn not apt to take a light offence. 

But patient of the failings of my friends, 

And willing to forgive ; but when an injury 
Stabs to the heart, and rouses my resentment, 
(Perhaps it is the fiiult of my rude nature) 

I own 1 cannot easily forgive it. 

Alt. Thou hast forgot me ! 

Hor. No. 

Alt. Why are thy eyes 
Impatient of me then, scornful, and fierce? 

Hor. Because they speak the meaning of my 
heart ; 

Because they are honest, and disdain a villain ! 
Alt. I’ve wronged thee much, Horatio. 

Hor. True, thou hast. 

When I forget it, may I be a wretch. 

Vile as thyself^ a false perfidious fellow. 

An infamous, believing, British husband. 

Alt. I’ve wronged thee much, and Heaven has 
well avenged it. 

I have not, since we parted, been at peace. 

Nor known one joy sincere ; Our broken fri^d- 
sliip 

Pursued me to the last retreat of love, 

Stood glaring like a ghost, and made me cold 
with horror. 

Misfortunes on misfortunes press upon me. 
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Swell o’er my head like waves^ and dash me 
down; 

Sorrow^ remorse^ and shame^ have torn my soul ; 
They hang', liko winter, on my youthful hopes. 
And blast the spring and promise of my year. 

Lav. Bo flowers are gathered to adorn a grave, 
To lose their freshness amongst bones and rot- 
tenness, 

And have their odours stifled in the dust. 

Canst thou hear this, thou cruel, hard Horatio? 
Canst thou behold thy Altamont undone? 

That gentle, that dear youth ! canst thou be- 
hold him. 

His poor heart broken, death in his pale visage. 
And groaning out his woes, yet stand unmoved? 
Hor. The brave and wise I pity in misfor- 
tune 

But when ingratitude and folly suffers, 

'Tis weakness to be touched. 

Ait, 1 will not ask thee 
To pity or forgive me ; but confess. 

This scorn, this insolence of hate, is just ; 

'Tis constancy of mind, and manly in thee. 

But, Oh ! had I been wronged by thee, Horatio, 
There is a yielding softness in my heart 
Could ne'er have stood it out ; but 1 had ran. 
With streaming eyes, and open arms, upon thee. 
And pressed thee close, close ! 

Ho7\ 1 must hear no more ; 

Thy weakness is contagious ; I shall catch it. 
And be a tame, fond wretch. 

Lav. M^here wouldst thou go? 

Wouldst thou part thus? you shall not, 'tis im- 

r ossible ; 

will bar thy passage, kneeling thus : 
Perhaps, thy cruel hand may spurn me off. 

But 1 will throw my body in thy way. 

And thou slialt trample over my faithful bosom. 
Tread on me, wound me, kill me, ere thou pass. 

AU. Urge not in vain tliy pious suit, Lavinia, 
1 have enough to rid me of my pain. 

Crista, thou hadst reached my heart before ; 

To make all sure, my friend repeats the blow : 
But in the grave our cares shall be forgotten. 
There love and friendship cease. [2«a//.v. 

\Lav\nia runs to him, and 
endeavours to raise him. 
Lav, Speak to me, Altamont ! 

He faints ! He dies J Now, turn and see thy tri- 
umph ! 

My brother ! But our cares shall end together ; 
Here will 1 lay me down by thy dear side. 
Bemoan thy too hard fhte, then sliare it with 
thee. 

And never see my cruel lord again. 

\Ho7*atio runs io^ Altamont, and 
raises him in his arms. 
Sot. It is too much to bear 1 Look up, my 
Altamont ! ^ 

My stubborn, unrelenting heart has killed him. 
Look up and bless me ! tell me that thou liv^t ! 
Oh 2 I have urged thy gentleness too far ; 

[He revives. 


Do thou and my ]#Tiaia both forgive me; 

A flood of tenderness comes o'er my soul ; 

1 cannot speak— 1 love, fori^ve, and pity thee^ 
Alt. 1 thought that nothing could have stayed 
my soul : 

That long ere this her flight had reached the 
stars ; 

But thy known voice has lured her back agaiilt 
Methinks, 1 fain would set all right with thee. 
Make up this most unlucky breach, and then. 
With thine and Heaven's forgiveness on my 
soul. 

Shrink to my grave, and be at ease for ever. 
Hor. By Heaven, my heart bleeds for thee; 
even this moment, 

1 feel thy pangs of disappointed love. 

Is it not pity that this youth should fall, 

Tliat all his wondrous goodness should he lost. 
And the world never know it? Oh, my Altamont 1 
Give me thy sorrows, let me bear them for the^ 
And shelter thee from ruin ! 

Lav. Ob, my brother. 

Think not but we will share in all thy woes; 
We’li sit all day, and tell sad tales of love : 

And when we light upon some faithless woman. 
Some beauty, like Calista, false and fair. 

We'll fix our grief, and our complaining there ; 
Well curse the nymph that drew the ruin on. 
And mourn the youth that was, like thee, un- 
done. {^Exeunt. 

ACT V, 

SCENE X.— -4 Room hung with black ; on one sxdA 
Lotharios body on a bier ; on the other a table, 
with a skull and other bones, a hook and a lamp 
on it. 

Calista is discovered on a couch, in black; her 
hair hanging loose and disordered. After soft 
music, she rises and comes forward. 

SONG. 

Hear, you midnight phantoms, hear, 

You who pale and wan appear. 

And fill the wretch who wakes with fear ; 
You, who wander, scream and groan 
Round the mansions once your own ; 

Y'ou, who still your crimes upbraid ; 

You, who rest not with the dead ; 

From the coverts where you stray. 

Where you lurk and shun the day. 

From the charnel and the tomb. 

Hither haste ye, hither come. 

Chide Calista for delay. 

Tell her, 'tis for her you stay ; 

Bid her die and come away. 

See the sexton with his spade, 

See the grave already made ; 

Listen, fair one, tb thy kneU, 

Tills music is thy passing bell. 

Cal. 'Tis well ! these solemn sounds, this pomp 
of horror. 

Are fit to feed the frenzy in my soul. 

Here’s room for meditation even to madness; 
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Till the mind bunt with tl|pddBg. This d^ll 
flame ^ 

Sleeps in the socket. Sure the book was left 
To tell me something ; for instruction then^ 
He teaches holy sorrow and contrition^ 

And penitence* Is it become an art> then ? 

A tricky that lazy, dull, luxurious gownmen 
Can teach us to do over P I’ll no more on't 

[ Throwing away the book, 
I have more real anguish in my heart, 

Than all their pedant discipline ever knew. 
What charnel has been rifled for these bones P 
Fie ! this is pageantry ; they look uncouthly. 
But what of that, if he or she, that owned 
them. 

Safe from disquiet sit, and smile to see 
The farce their miserable relicks play P 
But here’s a sight is terrible indeed ! 

Is this that haughty, gallant, gay Lothario P 
That dear perfidious — Ah ! how pale he looks ! 
How grim with clotted blood, and those dead 
eyes ! 

Ascend, ye ghosts, fantastic forms of night. 

In all your different dreadful shapes ascend, 
And match the present horror, if ye can ! 

Enter Sciolto. 

Sei» This dead of night, this silent hour of 
darkness. 

Nature for rest ordained, and soft repose ; 

And yet distraction, and tumultuous jars. 
Keep all our frighted citizens awake : 

The senate, weak, divided, and irresolute. 
Want power to succour the afflicted state. 
Vainly in words and long debates they are wise, 
'While the fierce factions scorn their peaceful or- 
ders. 

And drown the voice of law in noise and anar- 
chy. 

Amidst the general wreck, see where she stands, 
[Pointing to Calista, 
Like Helen, in the night when 'froy was sacked. 
Spectatress of the mischief which she made. 

CuL It is Sciolto! Be thyself, my soul ; 

Be strong to bear his fatal indignation, 

I'hat he may see thou art not lost so far. 

But somewhat still of his great spirit lives 
in the forlorn Calista. 

Sci, Thou wert once 
My daughter. 

Cal. Happy were it had I died. 

And never lost that name. 

Sci. That’s something yet; 

Thou wert the very darling of my age : 

I thought the day too short to gaze upon thee, 
#That all the blessings I could gather for thee. 
By cares on earth, and by my prayers to Hea- 
ven, 

Were little for my fondness to bestow ; 

Why didst thou turn to folly, then, and curse 
me? 

Cal Because my soul was rudely drawn from 
. yeurs; 

A pcm imperfect copy of my father, 


Where gooihiese, and the strength of manly vir- 
tue. 

Was thinly planted, and the idle void 
Filled up with light belief, and easy fondness ; 
It was, because 1 loved, and was a woman. 

Sci, Hadst thou been honest, thou hadst been 
a cherubim ; 

But of that joy, as of a gem long lost. 

Beyond redemption gone, think we no more. 
Hast thou e’er dared to meditate on death P 
Cal, 1 have, as on the end of shame and sor- 
row. 

Sci, Ha! answer me I Say, liast thou coolly 
thought P 

'Tis not the stoick’s lessons got by rote. 

The pomp of words, and pedant dissertations. 
That can sustain thee in that hour of terror; 
Books have taught cowards to talk nobly of it. 
But when the trial comes, they stand aghast; 
Hast thou considered what may happen after 
it ? 

How thy account may stand, and what to an- 
swer ? * [self, 

Cal, 1 have turned my eyes inward upon my- 
Where foul offence and shame have laid all 
waste ; 

Therefore my soul abhors the wretched dwell- 
ing, 

And longs to find some happy place of rest. 

Sci, 'Tis justly thought, and worthy of that 
spirit, 

That dwelt in ancient Latian breasts, when 
Rome 

Was mistress of the world. 1 would go on 
And tell thee all my purpose ; but it sticks 
Here at my heart, and cannot find a way. 

Cal, Then spare the telling, if it be a pain. 
And write the meaning witli your poignard here. 
Sci, Oh! truly guessed — see'st thou, this 
trembling hand — [Holding vp a dagger. 
Thrice justice urged — and thrice the slacken* 
ing sinews 

Forgot their office, and confessed the father. 
At length the stubborn virtue has prevailed, 

It must, it must be so Oh ! take it then, 

[Giving the dagger. 

And know the rest untaugh| 

Cal, I understand you. 

It is but thus, and both are satisfied. 

offers to kill herself: Sciolto 
catches hold of her arm. 
Sci, A moment, give me yet a moment’s space. 
The stern, the rigid judge has been obeyed; 
Now nature, and the fathpr, claim their turns. 
I’ve held the balance with an iron hand. 

And put off eyerv tender human thought, 

To doom my ^ild to death ; but spare my eyea 
The most unnatural sight, lest their strings 
crack. 

My old brain split, and I grow mad with* horror 1 
Cal, Ha ! Is it possible ! and is there yet 
Some little dear remain of love and tenderness 
For poor, undone Calista, in your heart 1 
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Sei. Oh! when I think what pleasure 1 took 
in thee^ 

What joys thou gayest me in thy prattling in- 
fanc^^ 

Thy sprightly wit, and early blooming beauty ! 
How have I stood, and fed my eyes upon thee. 
Then, lifting up my hands, and wondering, blest 
thee^ 

By my strong grief, my heart even melts within 
me ; 

1 could curse Nature, and that tyrant, honour. 
For making me thy father, and thy judge ; 

Thou art my daughter still I 

Cal, For that kind word. 

Thus let me fall, thus humbly to the earth. 
Weep on your feet, and bless you for this good- 
ness. 

Oh I 'tis too much for this offending wretch. 
This parricide, that murders with her crimes, 
Shoi*tens her father s age, and cuts him off. 

Ere little more than half his years be numbered. 

Sci, Would it were otherwise — but thou must 
die 

Cal, That 1 must die, it is my only comfort ; 
Death is the privilege of human nature. 

And life without it were not worth our taking: 
Thither the poor, the prisoner, and the mourner. 
Fly for relief, and lay their burthens down. 
Come then, and take me into thy cold arms. 
Thou meagre shade; here let me breathe my 
last, 

Charmed with my father’s pity and forgiveness, 
^ore than if angels tuned their golden viols. 
And sung a requiem to iny parting soul. 

Sci, 1 am summoned hence ; ere this my 
friends expect me. 

There is 1 know not what of sad presage. 

That tells me, 1 shall never see thee more ; 

If it be so, this is our last farewell. 

And these the parting pangs, wdiich nature 
feels. 

When anguish rends the heart-strings — Oh, 
my daughter ! [Exit Sciolto, 

Cal, Now think, thou cursed Culista ! now 
behold 

The desolation, horror, blood, and ruin, 

'i hy crimes and fatal folly spread around, 

That loudly cry for vengeance on thy head. 

Yet Heaven, who knows our weak, imperfect 
natures. 

How blind with passions, and how prone to evil. 
Makes not too strict inquiry for our offences. 
But is atoned by penitence and prayer : 

Cheap recompense! here 'twould not be re- 
ceived. 

Nothing but blood can make the expiation. 

And cleanse the soul from inbred, deep pollu. 
tion.. 

And see; another injured wretch is come. 

To call for justice from my tardy hand. 

Enter Altamont, 

AH, Hail to you, horrors! hail, thou house of 
death! 


And thou, the loMty unflstirto of the shades. 
Whose beauty ^ds the more than midnight 
darkness, 

And makes it grateful as the dawn of day. 

Oh, take me in, a fellow-moumei^with thee,, 
ril number groan for groan, and tear for teaar ; 
And when the fountain of thy eyes is dry. 

Mine shall supply the stream, and weep for 
both. 

Cah I know thee well ; thou art the injured 
Altamont ; 

Thou comest to urge me with the wrongs I’ve 
done thee ; 

But know, I stand upon the brink of life. 

And in a moment mean to set me free 
From shame and thy upbraiding. 

Alt. Falsely, falsely 

Dost thou accuse me ! When did I complain. 

Or murmur at my fate ? For thee I have 
Forgot the temper of Italian husbands. 

And fondness has prevailed upon revenge. 

I bore my load of infamy with patience. 

As holy men do punishment from Heaven: 

Nor thought it hard, because it came from thee. 
Oh, then, forbid me not to mourn thy loss. 

To wish some better fate had ruled our loves. 
And that Calista had been mine, and true. 

Cal. Oh, Altamont ! ’tis hard for souls like 
mine. 

Haughty and fierce, to yield they've done amiss. 
But, oh, behold ! my proud disdainful heart 
Bends to thy gentler virtue. Yes, I own. 

Such is thy truth, thy tenderness, and love. 
Such are the graces that adorn thy youth. 

That, were I not abandoned to destruction, 
IVith thee I might have lived for ages blessed. 
And died in peace within thy faithful arms. 

Alt. Then happiness is still within our reach. 
Here let remembrance lose our past misfortune 
Tear all records that hold the^ fatal story; 

Here let our joys begin, from hence go on. 

In long successive order. 

Cat. What ! in death ? 

Alt. Then, art thou fixed to die But be it 
so; 

We’ll go together ; my adventurous love 
Shall follow thee to those uncertain beings. 
Whether our lifeless shades are doomed to wan. 
der 

In gloomy groves, with discontented ghosts ; 
Or whether through the upper air we flit. 

And tread the fields of light ; still 111 pursue 
thee, 

'Till fate ordains that we shall part no more. 
Cal. Oh, no! Heaven has some other bellk 
lot in store 

To crown thee with. Live, and be happy long; 
Live, for some maid that shall deserve thy good- 
ness. 

Some kind, unpractised heart, that never yet 
Has listened to the false ones of thy sex. 

Nor known the arts of ours ; she shall reward 
thee. 
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Meet thee with rirtuce equal to thy own, ^ 
Charm thee with sweetness, Dhauty, and mtl 
truth; , 

Be blest in thee alone, and thou in her. 

^ Enter Horatio. 

Hor. Now^ mourn indeed, ye miserable pair ; 
For now the measure of your woes is full. 

Alt. What dost thou mean, Horatio ? 

Hor. Oh, 'tis dreadful! 

I'he great the good Sciolto dies this moment. 

Cal. My father ! 

Alt. That’s a deadly stroke, indeed. 

Hor. Not long ago he privately went forth. 
Attended hut by few, and those unbidden. 

1 heard which way he took, and straight pursued 
him ; 

But found him compassed by Lothario's faction. 
Almost alone, amidst a croud of foes. | 

Too late we brought him aid, and drove them | 
back ; 

Ere that, his frantic valour had provoked 
The death he seemed to wish tor from their 
swords. 

Cal, And dost thou bear me yet, thou patient 
earth ? 

Dost thou not labour with thy muderous weight ? 
And you, ye glittering, heavenly host of stars, 
Hidn your fair heads in clouds, or I shall blast 
For 1 am all contagion, death, and ruin, [you ; 
And nature sickens at me. Rest, thou world. 
This parricide shall be thy plague no more ; 
Thus, thus 1 set thee free. [Stade herself, 

Hor. Oh, fatal rashness ! 

Alt. Thou dost instruct me well. To lengthen 
life. 

Is but to trifle now'. 

\jAltamQnt offers to kiU himself. Horatio prc^ 
vents him, and tr rests his sword from him. 
Hor. ti a i w hat means 
The frantic Altamont ? Some foe to man 
Has breathed on every breast contagious fur}'. 
And epidemic madness. 

Enter Sciolto, pale and bloody, supported by 
servants. 

Cal. Oh, my heart ! 

Well may’st thou fail ; for see, the spring that 
fed 

Thy vital stream is w'asted, and runs low. 

Aly father ! will you now', at la‘^t, forgive me, 

If, after all my crimes, aud all your suffering, 

1 call you once again by that dear name ? 

Will you forget my shame, and those wide 
wounds ? 

Lift up your hand, and bless me, ere I go 
D^wn to my dark abode ? 

Sci. Alas, my daughter->! 

Thou hast rasMy ventured on a stormy sea, 
Where life, fame, virtue, all where wrecked and 
lost. 

But sure thou hast borne thy part in all the an. 
guish, 

Aud smarted with the pain. Then rest in peace ; 
Let silence and oblivion hide thy name. 


And save thee fitmi the mallei of postenty ; ' 
And may'st thou ffnd with Heaven the same for- 
giveness. 

As witli thy father here. — Die, and be ha]^y. 
Cal. Celestial sounds ! Peace davns upon my- 

And 
Thir 

But pity me — Had fbut early known 
Thy wond’rous w orth, thou excellent young man, 
W^ e had been happier both — Now, 'tis too late ; 
And yet my eyes take pleasure to behold thee ; 
Thou art their last dear object — Mercy, Heaven! 

dies. 

Alt, Cold ! dead, and cold ! and yet thou art 
not changed. 

But lovely stSl. Hadst thou a thousand faults, 
Xt^hat heart so hard, what virtue so severe. 

But at the beauty must of force relented. 

Melted to pity, iove, and to forgiveness? 

Sci. Oh, turn thee from that fatal object, Al- 
tamont ! 


80U1, ^ 

every pain grows less-^^Oh, gentle Altamont I 
ik not too iiardlv of me when I'm gone ; 


Come near, and let me bless thee, ere I die. 

To thee, and brave Horatio, I bequeath 
My fortunes— Lay me by thy noble father. 

And love my memory, as thou hast his ; . 

For thou hast been my son — Oh, gracious Hea- 
ven ! 


Thou that hast endless blessings still in store 
For virtue, and for tilial piety. 

Let grief, disgrace, and want be far away ; 

But multiply thy mercies on his head. 

Let honour, grea tness, goodness, still be with him. 
And peace in all his w avs — [He dies. 

Alt. Take, take it alf: 

To thee, Horatio, I resign the gift, 

XVhilst I puraue iiiy father, and my love. 

And find my only portion in the grave. 

Hor. The storm of grief bears hard upon his 
youth, 

And bends him, like a drooping fiower, to earth. 
By such examples are we taught to prove 
The sorrows, that attend unlawful lox'e. 

Death, or some w'orse misfortune, soon divide. 
The injured bridegroom from his guilty bride. 
If you would have the nuptial union last. 

Let virtue be the bond that ties it fast. 


£Ejreunt omnes. 


COLIn's C03II’LAINT. 

A SONG. 

To the Tune of Grim Khig of the Ghosts/* 
Despairing beside a clear stream, 

A shepherd forsaken was laid ; 

And while a false nymph was his theme, 

A w illow supported his head. 

I'he wind that blew o\'er the plain. 

To his sighs with a sigh did reply ; 

And the brook, in return to his paui. 

Ran mournfully murmuring by. 
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Alas, ally swmill I wai J - ‘ * 

Thm sadly oomplainii^j he cried^ JOSEPH ADDISON. 

When fir^t I beheld that feir face^ 


*Twere better by far I had died. 

She talk'd, and i blm’d the dear tongue ; 

When she sapl’d, 'twas a pleasure too great ; 
1 listen'd, and €rv'd,%hen she sung. 

Was nightingale ever so sweet ? 


How foolish was I to believe 

She could doat on so lowly a clown. 

Or that her fond heart would not grieve. 
To forsake the fine folk of the tow'n ! 
I'o think that a beauty so gay. 

So kind and so constant would prove ; 
Or go clad like our maidens in grey. 

Or live in a cottage on love ! 


M^hat though I have skill to complain. 

Though the Muses my temples have crown’d ; 
What though, when they hear my soft strain. 
The virgins sit weeping around ! 

Ah, Colin, thy hopes are in vain, 

Thy pipe and thy laurel resign ; 

Thy false one inclines to a swain, 

Whose music is sweeter than thine. 


And you, my companions so dear. 

Who soiTow to see me betrayed. 

Whatever I suffer, forbear. 

Forbear to accuse the false maid. 

Though through the wide world 1 should range, 
*Tis in vain from my fortune to fly ; 

'Twas hers to he false and to change, 

'Tis mine to he constant and die. 


If while iny hard fate I sustain. 

In her breast any pity is foiiml. 

Let her come with the nymphs of the plain. 
And see me laid low in the ground. 

The last humble boon that I crave. 

Is to shade me with cypress and yew ; 
And when she looks down on my grave, 

Let her own that her shepherd was true. 


Then to her new love let her go, 

And deck her in golden array. 

Be finest at every fine show. 

And frolic it all the long day ; 

While Colin, forgotten and gone. 

No mote shall be talk’d of, or seen. 
Unless when beneath the pale moon. 
His ghost shall glide over the green. 


Born 1664.— Died 1721. 


A LETTER FROM ITAL7, 

To the Right Honorable Charles Lord Halifao;, 
in the year 1701. 

While you, my Lord, the rural shades admire, ■ 
And from Britannia's public posts retire. 

Nor longer, her ungrateful sons to please. 

For their advantage sacrifice your ease : 

Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. 
Where the soft season and inviting clime 
Conspire to trouble your repose with rhyme. 

For wheresoe'er I turn my ravish’d eyes. 

Gay gilded scenes and shining prospects rise. 
Poetic fields encompass me around. 

And still I seem to tread on classic ground ; 
For here the Muse so oft her harp has strung. 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung, 
Renown'd in verse each shady thicket grows. 
And every stream in heavenly numbers flows. 

How am 1 pleas'd to search the hills and woods 
For rising springs and celebrated floods! 

To view the Nar, tumultuous in his course, 

And trace the smooth Clitumnus to his source. 
To see the Mincio draw his watery store. 
Through the long windings of a fruitful shore, 
And hoary Albula’s infected tide 
O'er the warm bed of smoking sulphur glide. 

Fir’d with a thousand raptures, 1 survey 
Eridaniis through flowery meadows stray. 

The king of floods ! that, rolling o'er the plains. 
The towering Alps of half tlieir moisture drains. 
And proudly swoln with a whole winter's snows^ 
Distributes Venlth and plenty wdiere he flows. 

Sometimes, misguided by the tuneful throng, 
1 look for streams immortalis'd in song. 

That lost in silence and oblivion lie. 

(Dumb are their fountains and their channelsdry) 
Vet run for ever by the Muse's skill, 

And in the smooth description murmur still. 

Sometimes to gentle 'l iber I retire. 

And the fam’d river’s empty shores admire, 

'I'hat destitute of strength derives its course 
From thirsty urns, and an unfruitful source; 

Yet sung so often in puetic lays, 

M'ith scorn the Danube and the Nile surveys 
Su high the deathless Muse exalts her theme ! 
Such was the Boyne, a poor inglorious stream. 
That in Hibernian vales obscurely stray'd. 

And unobserv’d in w'ild meanders play'd ; 

Till by your lines and Nassau's sword renown'd. 
Its rising billows through the world resound. 
Where'er the hero's gomike acts can pierce. 

Or where the fame of an immortal. verse* 
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Oh could the Muse my ravish'd breast inspire 
With warmth like yours, andraj^e an equal fire. 
Unnumber'd beauties in my verse should shine. 
And Virgil's Italy should yield to mine ! 

See how the gfolden groves around me smile. 
That shun the coast of Britain's stormy isle, 

Or, when transplanted and preserv'd with care. 
Curse the cold clime, and starve in northern air. 
Here kindly warmth their mountain juice fer- 
ments 

To nobler tastes, and more exalted scents : 

Ev’ii the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom. 
And trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 
Bear me, some god, to Baia's gentle seats. 

Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats; 

Where we&iern gales eternally reside. 

And ail tiie seasons lavish all their pride : 
Blossoms, at|d fruits, and flowers together rise. 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 

Immortal glories in iny mind revive, 

And in my soul a thousand puasiuns strive. 
When Rome's exalted beauties 1 descry, 
Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. 

An amphitheatre’s amazing height 
Here fills my eye \iiUi terror and delight. 

That on its public shows unpeopled Koine, 

And held, uncrowded, nations in its womb ; 
Here pillars rough witli sculpture pierce the skies. 
And here Ihe proud triumphal archer rise, 
M^here the old Koman's deatuless acts display'd. 
Their base degenerate progeny upbraid : 

‘W’hole rivers here forsake the fields below. 

And wandering at their height througli airy chan- 
nels fiow. 

Still to new scenes my wandering Muse retires. 
And the dumb show of breathing rocks admires; 
Where the smooth chisel all its force has shown. 
And soften'd into the rugged stone. 

In solemn silence, a majestic band, 

Heroes, and gods, and Homan consuls stand. 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown. 

And emperors in Parian marble frown ; [sued. 
While the bright dames, to w'hom they humbly 
Still show the charriia that their proud iiearts 
subdued. 

Fain viould 1 Raphaers godlike art rehearse. 
And show tb' immortal labours in my verse. 
Where from the mingled .strength of shade and 
light 

A new creation rises to my sight, 

Such heavenly figures from bis pencil flow. 

So warm with life his blended colours glow. 
From theme t(j theme M itb secret pleasure tost. 
Amidst the soft variety Pm lost : 

Here pleasing air.smy ravish'd soul confound 
With circling notes and labyrinths of sound ; 
Here domes and temples rise in distant \iews. 
And opening palaces invite my Muse. 

How has kind heaven adorn'd the happy 
land. 

And scatter'd blessing with a wasteful hand ! 
But what avail her unexhausted stores, 

Hqr blooming mountains, and her sunny shores. 


all the giflti thad4ioave&an4#oHh impart. 
The smiles of natiM; imd the chasms of Art, 
While proud oppreeskm in her iiiAUopeireigiis^ 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains ? 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain^ ^ 

The reddening orange and the grain : 

Joyless he sees the growing oiilwd wines. 

And in the myrtle's fragrant shaSs repines; 
Starves, in the midst oraature's bounty curst, , 
And in the louden vineyard dies for thirst. 

Oh liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright. 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant witih ilelight ! 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 

And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train ; 
Eas'd of her load subjection grows more light. 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight ; 

'riioii mak’st the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Giv'st beauty to the sun and pleasure to the 
day. 

Thee, goddess, thee, Britannia's isle adores ; 
How has she oft exhausted all her stores. 

How oft in fields of death thy presence sought. 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought ! 
On foreign mountains may the sun refine 
The grapeV soft juice, and mellow it to wine. 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil. 

And the fat olive swell with floods of oil: 

We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies. 

Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repine, 
'J'hough o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 
' Tis liberty that crowns Britannia's isle, 

And makes her barren rocks and her bleak moun* 
tains smile. 

Others with tow'ering piles may please the sight. 
And in their proud aspiring domes delight; 

A nicer touch to the stretched canvas give. 

Or teach their animated rocks to live : 

'Tis Britain’s care to watch o'er Europe's fate. 
And hold in balance each contending state, 

'I'o threaten bold presumptuous kings with war. 
And answer her afflicted neighbour's prayer. 
The Oane and Swede, rous'd up by fierce alarms, 
Bless tlie wise conduct of her pious arms: 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors cense. 
And all the northern w'orld lies hush'd iu peace. 

Th' ambitious Gaul beholds with secret dread 
Her thunder aim'd at his aspiring head. 

And fain her godlike sons would disunite 
By foreign gold, or by domestic spite : 

But strives in vain to conquer or divide. 

Whom Nassau’s arms defend and counsels guide. 

Fir'd with the name, w'hich 1 so oft have found 
The distant climes and different tongues re- 
sound, 

I bridle in my struggling muse with pain. 

That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 

But Tve already troubled you too long, 

Nor dare attempt a more adventurous song* 

My humble verse demands a softer theme, 

A painted meadow*, or a purling stream ; 

Unfit for heroes : whom immortal lays, 

Andlines like Virgil's, or like yours, should praise. 
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Kn£LX«bi(j wjtji sUence aad surprise 
We see Britannia's monarch rise^ 

A godlike fornix W thee display'd 
In all the Ibree of light and shade ; 

Aiid^ aw'd,by. tlfy d^gsive haud^ 

As in the prdibnce chamber stand. 

The ma^c of thy art^alls forth 
. tiis secret soul and hidden worthy 
His probity and mildness shows^ 

His care of fnends^ and scorn of foes : 

In every stroke^ in every line^ 

Does smne exalted virtue shine, 

And Albion's happiness we trace 
Through all the features of his face. 

^ O may 1 live to hail the day. 

When the glad nation slnili survey 

Their sovereign, through liis wide command. 

Passing in progress o'er the land ! 

Each heart shall bend, and every voice 
In loud applauding shouts rejoice. 

Whilst all his gracious aspect praise. 

And crowds groiv loyal as they gaze. 

'J'he image on the medal plac'd, 

M'itli its bright round of titles grac’d. 

And stampt on British coins shall live, 

To richest ores the value give, 

Or, wrought within the curious mould, 

2ihape and adorn the running gold. 

To hear this form, the genial sun 
Has daily since his course begun, 

Kejoic’d the metal to refine. 

And ripen’d the Peruvian mine. 

Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride, 

The foremost of thy art, hast vied 
AV’ith nature in a generous strife. 

And touch’d the canvas into life. 

Thy pencil has, by monarchs sought. 

From reign to reign in ermine wrought, 

And, in the robes of state array’d, 

I'he kings of half an age display’d. 

Here swarthy Charles appears, and there 
His brother with dejected air : 

Triumphant Nassau here we find. 

And with him bright Maria join’d ; 

There Anna, great as when she sent 
Her artpies through the continent. 

Ere yet her Hero was disgrac’d : 

O may fam’d Brunswick be the last, 

(Though heaven should with my wish agree. 
And long preserve thy art in thee,) 

The last, the happiest British king. 

Whom thou shalt paint, or I sliall sing ! 

Wise Phidias thus, , his skill to prove. 
Through many a god advanc’d to Jove, 

And taught the polished rocks to shine 
IVith airs and lineaments divine ; 

Till Greece, amaz’d, and half afraid, 

Th' assembled deities survey’d. 

Great Pan, who wont to chace the fair. 

And lov'd the spreading oak. was there. 

Old Saturn too with upcast eyes 
2 z 


Beheld his abdicated skies ; 

And mighty Mars, for renown'd, 

In adamantine armour fr^n'd ; 

By him the childless goddess rose, 
Minerva, studious to compose . ^ 

Her twisted threads : the web she strung. 
And o'er a loom of iViA^ble hung : 

Thetis, the troubled ocean's queen, 

! Match’d with a mortal, next w'as seen, 

! lleelining on a funeral urn. 

Her shorUliv'd darling son to mourn. 

The last was he, whose thunder slew 
I'he Titan.race, a rebel crew, 

I'hat from a hundred hills allied 
In impious leagues their king defied. 

This wonder of the sculptor's hand 
Produced, his art was at a stand : 

For who would hope new fame to raise. 

Or risk his w'ell-establish’d praise. 

That, his high genius to approve. 

Had drawn a George, or carv'd a Jove ? 


AN ODE. 

I The spacious firmament on high, 

1 W ith all the blue ethereal sky, 

I And s])angled heavens, a shining frame, 
I 'J'heir great original proclaim. 

I Th’ unweary’d sun, from day to day, 

I Does his Creator's power display ; 

; And publishes, to every laud, 

^ The work of an Almighty hand. 

i Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

I Tiie moon takes up the wonderous tale ; 

I And nightly, to the listening earth. 

I Repeats the story of her birth : 

AVhiist all the stars that round her burn. 
And all the planets, in their turn. 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
j And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

1 

i What though, in solemn silence, all 
j Move round the dark terrestrial hall ; 
j tVhat though, no real voice, nor sound, 

^ Amidst their riadiant orbs be found : 

111 reason’s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice : 

For ever singing as they shine. 

The hand that made us is divine. 


AN ODE. 

How are thy servants blest, O Lord ! 

How sure is their defence ! 

Eternal wisdom is their guide. 

Their help Omnipotence. 

In foreign realms, and lands remote. 
Supported b^ thy care. 

Through burning climes 1 pass’d unburt. 
And breath'd in tainted air. 
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Thp mercy sweeten'd ev$Ty soil, 

]\fade every region please ; f 
The hoarv Alpine hills it warm d. 

And snlooth'd the Tyrrhene seas. 

Think, O my soul, devoutly think, 

How, with affritrhted eyes, 

Thou saAv*>t t}»e wide-extended deep. 

In Jill its horrors rise. 

Confusion dwelt on every face. 

And fear in every heart ; 

When waves on waves, and gulfs on g^lfs, 

O ercame the pilot's art. 

Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord ! 

Thy mercy set me* free ; 

Whilk in the confidence of prayer, 

My soul took hold on thee. 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 

I knew thou w’ert not slow to hear. 

Nor impotent to save. 

The storm was laid, the winds retir'd 
Obedient to thy will ; 

The sea, that roar'd at thy command. 

At thy command was still. 

In midst of dangers, fears, and death, 

Thy goodness I’ll adore ; 

And praise thee for thy mercies past. 

And humbly hope for more. 

My life, if thou preserv'st my life. 

Thy sacrifice shall he ; 

And death, if death must be my doom. 

Shall join my soul to thee. 

CATO. 

DRAMATJS PBRSON.C. 

Men, 

Cofo. 

Lucius, a Senator. 

&pmp^onjinitt a Senator. 

Juba, Prince of .Nuinidia. 

Syphax, General of the Xumidians. 

Declua, Ambassador from Casar. 

Women < 

Marcia, Daughter of Cato, 

ZrUtito, Daughter of Lucius, 

MUTINEERS. GUARDS, 

ICENB. a large Hall in the Governor’s Palace of Utieo, 

ACT I. SCENE T. 

Fortius^ Marcus, 

For, The dawn is over- cast, the mornin«‘ 
lowers, ® 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. 

The great th' important day ; big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome.— Our father’s death 
Would fin up all the guilt of civil war. 

And close the scene of blood. Already C«bar i 


Has ravag'd more than half the gMe, and sees 
Mankind grown thin W his destructive sword : 
Should he go further, numbers would be want* 
ing, 

To form new battles, and support his crimes. 
Ye gods, what havock does ambition make 
Among your works! ^ 

Marc, riiy steady temper, Pd^tius, 

Can look on guilt, rebidJioii, fraud, and Cssar, 
In the calm li;*’hts of mild ]>hilosophy 
I'm tortur'd ev'n to madue':i», when I think 
On the pr'Mid victor: every time he's nam'd 
Pharsriliu risjs to my view-^l see 
Th' insulting tyrant prancing o’er the field 
Strow'duith Rome's citizens, and drench'd in 
slaughter. 

His horse’s hoofs wet with Patrician blood. 

Oh Fortius, is there not some chosen curse. 
Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven 
Red w ith uncoiomoii wrath, to blast the man 
Who owes his greatnesis to his country's rniu.^ 
For. Believe me, Marcus, *tis aii impious 
greatness, 

And mixed with too much horror to be envied ; 
How does the lustre of our father's actions, 
'I'hrough the dark cloud of ills that cover him, 
Break out. and burn with more triumphant 
brightnes» ! 

His sufieriugs shine, and spread a glory round 
him ; 

Greatly unfortunate, he fights the cause 
Of honour, virtue, liberty and Rome. 

His sword ne'er loll but on the guilty head ; 
Oppression, tyranny, and povier usurp'd. 

Draw’ all the venaeanee of his arm upon them. 
Marc. W ho knows not this; But what can 
Cato do 

Against a world, a base degenerate world, 

1 hat courts the yoke, and bows the neck to 
Ciesar t 

Pent up in Utica, he vainly forms 
A pour epitome of Rom an greatness. 

And, co\ered with Numidian guards directs 
A feeble army, and an empty senate. 

Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. 

By heavens, such virtues, joined with such sue. 
cess. 

Distract my very soul : our father’s fortune 
tv Quid almost tempt us to renounce his pre. 
cept.s. ^ 

Per. Remember what our father oft has told 
us : 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate ; 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors. 

Our understanding traces them in vain. 

Lost and bewilder’d in the fruitless search; 

Nor sees with how much art the windings run. 
Nor where the regular confusion ends. 

Marc. 'I’hese are suggestions of a mind at 
ease: 

Oh Portius, didst thou taste but half the griefs 
That wring my soul, thou could it not talk thus 
coldly. 
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Passion nnpity'd and snccessless love 
Plant daggers in my heai^, and aggravate 
My other griefs. W ere but my Lucia kind ! — 
For, Thou see'st not thatsthy brother is thy 
rival: 

But I must hide it^ for I know thy temper. 

^ r Asitia. 

Now, Marcus, now, thy virtue's on the proof : 
Put forth thy utmost “Strength, work every 
nerve. 

And call up all thy fither in thv soul ; 

I’o quell the tyrant love, find guard thy heart 
On this weak side, where most our nature fails. 
Would be a conquest worthy (Tito's son. 

Marc. Portius, the counsel which I cannot 
take. 

Instead of healing, hut upbraids my weakness. 
Bid me for hf>nour plunue into a war 
Of thickest foes, and rush on certain death. 
Then shaltthou see that Marcus is not slow 
To follow glory, and confess his fatlier. 

Love is not to be reason’d down, or lo-:t 
111 high amliitiun, and a thirst of greatness; 

' I'is second life, it urows into the soul, 

W'arms every ^ein, and heat-, in ?‘very pulse. 

I feel it here: uiy resoJuiicn uielt< — 

For, Behold young Ju la, tlie Xuniidian 
prun e ! 

M’ith how much care he forms h'mseir to glory. 
And breaks the fiercene-s of his native temper 
To copy out imr fjither's bright e.\ nijjle. 

He loves our Mster Marcia, greath love* her; 
His eyes, hi^ look**, his a('tion>, ail betray it : 
But still the smother’d fondne-ss burns vvitJiiii 
him, 

W lien most it swells and lahf n*s for a vent, 

I'he sense of honour and desire of fame 
Drive the big ]>assion hack into the heart. 

What! shall an African, sliall Juba’s lieir. 
Reproach great Oato's son, and shew the world 
A virtue wanting in a Koinari s-oul ? 

Marc. IWtius, no more! }uur words leave 
stings behind them 

"Whene’er did diiha, or did Portius, shcw^ j 

A virtue that h;ts cast me at a distance, I 

And thrown me out in the pursuits of honour? I 
For. Marcus, 1 know tliy generous ternjier 
well ; 

Fling but th’ appearance of dishonour on it, | 
It strait takes fire, and mounts into a lilaze. 
Marc. A brother's sufiForiiigs claim a brother’s ' 
pity. Leyes 

For. Heaven know's I pity thee: behold my I 
Ev'n whilst 1 speak. — Do ilier^ not sw'ini in ! 

tears? I 

Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 

Marcus would see it bleed in his behalf. 

Marc. Why then dost treat me w ith rebukes, 
instead 

Of kind condoling cares and friendly sorrow ? 

For. O Marcus, did I know the way to ease 
Thy troubled heart, and mitigate thy pains, I 

Marcus, believe me, 1 could die to do it. I 

2 z 2 


Marc. Thou best of brothers, and thou bert of 
friends : ^ * 

Pardon a weak distempered soul, that swells 
With sudden gusts, and sinks as soon in calms. 
The sport of passions — But Semproniij^ comes: 
He must not find this softness hangi]% on me. 

SCENE II. 

Enter Sempronius, 

Sem, Conspiracies no sooner should be form'd 
i Thrill executed. What means Portius here ? ■ 

! I like not that cold youth. 1 must dissemble, 

' And speak a language foreign to my heart. 

Ciood morrow, Portius ! let us once embrace. 
Once more embrace ; whilst yet we both are 
free. 

1'o-morrow' should we thus express our friend- 
ship. 

Each might receive a slave into his arms. 

'r]ii> sun perhaps, this morning sun's the last 
"J'liat e’er ^llall rise on Roman liberty. 

For. My father has this morning call'd 
together 

To this poor h’-ill his little Roman senate 
! '/file lead ings of Pharsalia), to consult 
If vet he can oppose the mighty torrent 
I hilt hears down Rome, and all her gods, befbre 
it. 

Or must at length give up the world to Cffisar. 
Sem. Not all the pomp and majesty of Rome 
[ ('.111 rai*<e her senate more than Cato's presence, 
i Jlis virtues render our assembly awful, 

: They strike with something like religious fear, 
j And’ make ev'n Ciesar tremble at the head 
Of armies flush'd with conquest; O my Portius, 

: f’ould I but call that w ondrous man m)r father, 
i M’oiild hut thy sister Marcia be propitious 
i To thy friend's vows ; I might be bless'd in- 
I deed ! 

For. Alas ! Sempronius, would'st thou talk 
of lo^ e 

To Marcia, wliilst her father's life's in danger ? 
Thou might’st as w ell court the pale trembRng 
vestal, 

tVlien she beholds the holy flame expiring. 

Sem. The more I see the wonders of thy race, 
'I'he more I’m charm'd. Thou must take heed, 
my I'ortius ! 

The world has all its eyes on Cato's son. 

Thy father’s merit sets thee up to view, 

And shews thee in the fairest point of light. 

To make thy virtues or tliy faults conspicuous. 
For. Well dust thou seem to check my linger- 
ing here 

On this important hour— I’ll strait away ; 

And while the fathers of the senate meet 
In close debate, to weigh tlT events of war. 

I'll animate the soldier’s drooping courage. 

With love ^iljreedom, and contempt of life, 
ril thunder in their ears their country's cause. 
And try to rouse up all that’s Roman in them. 
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'Tie imt in mortals to command success : 

Blit we’ll do more, Semproniue; well deserve 
it. 

Sent. Curse on the stripling! How he apes 
his sire! , « t j 

Ambitiously sententious !— But I wonder 
Old Sypliax comes not ; his Numidian genius 
Is well dispos'd to mischief, were he prompt 
And eager on it ; but he must be spurr’d. 

And every moment quicken'd to the course. 
Cato has *u«’d me ill : he has refus’d 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. 
Besides, his baffled arms and ruin’d cause 
Are bars to my ambition. Casar's favour, 

That sho’.^ers down greatness on his friends, 
will raise me 

To Rome’s first honours. If I give up Cato, 

I claim in my reward his captive daughter. 

But Syphax comes ! — 

SCENE HI. 

Enter Sifpliax. 

Syp, — Seniproiiius, all is ready. 

I’ve sounded my Numidians, man by man, 

And find them ripe for a revolt : tliey all 
Complain aloud of Cato's discipline, 

And wait but the command to change their 
master. 

Setn. Believe me, Syphax, there’s no time to 
waste ; 

Ev’n whilst we speak, our conqueror comes on. 
And gathers ground upon us every moment. 
Alas! thou know'st not Ciesar's active soul. 
With what a dreadful course he rushes on 
From war to war : in vain lias nature form’d 
Mountains and oceans to oppose his passage ; 

He bounds o’er all, victorious in his march ; 

The Alps and Pyreneans sink bef<»re him ; 
'rhrough winds, and waves, and storms, he works 
liis way. 

Impatient for the battle : one day more 
Will set the ''lotoi tliunderiiig at our gate**. 

But tell ine^ lidsl thou yet drawn o’er young 
J uha r 

That still would recommend thee more to Caesar, 
And challenge better terms — 

— Alas! he’s lost. 
He’s h ht, ^.^mnronius ; all his thought's are full 
Cato’s virtue? — But I’ll try once more 
(For every instant 1 expect him here) 

If yet I can subdue tluj'.e st-uhhorn principles 
Of faith, of honour, an.l 1 know’ not what, 

That have corruptcMl his Numidian temper. 

And struck th’ infoitinn into all his soul. 

Sem. Be sure to press upon him e\ery mo- 
tive. 

Juba’s siirrenrler, since his father's death 
Would give up Africa into Caesar’s hands, 

And make him lord of half the burning Zone. 
Syp. But is it true, Sempronius, that your 
senate 

Ifc call’d together? Gods! thou niu«t be cau- 
tious ! 


Catq^ has piercing e 3 res, and will discern 
Dur 'frauds, unless they Ve cover’d thick with art. 

Sem, Let me alone, good Syphax, I’ll conceal 
My thoughts in passion (’tis the surest way) ; 
I’ll bellow out for Rome and for niy country. 
And mouth at Caesar till 1 shake the senate. 
Your cold hypocrisy's a stale device, 

A w'orn-out trick : wouldst thou be thought in 
earnest, 

Clothe thy feign’d zeal in rage, in fire, in fury ! 
Syp, In truth, thou’rt able to instruct grey* 
hairs, 

And teach the wily African deceit. 

Sen/. Once more, be sure to try thy skill on 
Juba; 

Meanwhile I’ll hasten to my Roman soldiers, 
Infiaiue tlie mutiny, and underhand 
Blow up their discontents, till they break out 
Uiilook’d for, and discharge themselves on 
Cato. 

Remember, Sypha.Y, we must work in haste : 

0 think w'hat anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods. 
Oh ! ’tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Fill’d up with horror all, and big with death ! 
Destruction hangs on every v ord we speak. 

On every thought, till the concluding stroke 
Determines all, and closes our design, [Ejri/, 
Syp. ril try if yet I can reduce to rea&on 
TJiis head-strong youth, and make him spurn at 
Cato. 

The time is short, Ctesar coniftvS rushing on us — 
But hold ! A’oung Juba sees me, and approaches. 

SCENE IV. 

Enter Juba, 

Jnhi. Sy]»hax, I joy to meet thee thus alone. 

1 liave observ’d of late thy looks are fallen, 
O'ercast with gloomy cares, and discontent; 
'riien tell me, Syphax, I conjure thee, tell me, 
M'Jiat are the thoughts that knit thy brow in 

frowiKs, 

And turn thine eye thus coldly on thy prince ? 

Syp. ’ ri.s not my t alent to conceal my thoughts, 
jVor carry smiles and s!iii-shine in my face. 
When dixiontent sits heavy at rny heart, 

1 have not yet ho much the Roman in me. 

Jithu. \\'hy dust thou cast out such ungene- 
rous terms 

Against Uie lords and sovereigns of the world? 
Dost thou not see mankind fall down before 
them. 

And own the force of their superior virtue ? 

Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 

Amidst our barren roiJka and burning sands, 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? 
Syp. (tocIs I where’s the w'orth that sets this 
people up 

Above your ow'n Nuinidia’s tawny sons? 

Do they with tougher sinews bend the bow ? 

Or flies the javelin swifter to its mark. 
Launch’d from the vigour of a Roman arm ? 
Who like our active African instructs 
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The fiery steed, and trains him to his hand ? 

Or guides in troops th* embattled elephant/ 
Loaden with war ? These, these are arts, my 
Prince, 

In which your Zama does not stoop to Rome. 

Jtilta. These all are virtues of a meaner rank. 
Perfections that are placed in bones and nerves ; 
A Roman soul is bent on higher views : 

To civilize the rude unpolished world. 

And lay it under the restraint of laws ; 

To make man mild and sociable to man ; 

To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, discijdine, and liberal arts ; 

Th* embellishments of life : virtues like these 
Make human nature shine, reform the soul, 

And break our fierce harharians into men. 

Syp, Patience, kind heavens ! — Excuse an old 
man's warmth. 

What are these wondrous civilizing arts. 

This Roman polish, and this smooth behaviour, 
'I'hat render man thus tractable and tame ? 

Are they not only to disguise our passions. 

To set our looks at variance with our thoughts. 
To check the starts and sallies of the soul, 

And break off all its commerce with the tongue ; 
In short, to change us into other creatures 
7'hun what our nature and the gods design'd us? 
t/uba. To strike thee dumb ; turn up thine eyes 
to Cato ! 

'fhere may'st thou see to what a godlike height 
The Komaii virtues lift up mortal man. 

bile good, and just, and anxious for his 
friends. 

He's si ill severely bent against himself; 
Renouncing sleep, and rest, and food, and ease, 
iij strives with thirst and hunger, toil and 
heat ; 

And when his fortune sets before him all 
'J'he pomps and pleasures that his soul can wish 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. 

A'j/p, Believe me Prince, there's not an African 
That tmverses our vJist Numidiati de-serts 
In quest of prey, and lives upon his bow. 

But better practises these boasted virtues. 
Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the chase, 
Amidst the running stream he slakes his thirst. 
To !s all the day, and at the approach of night 
On the first friendly bank he throws him down. 
Or rests his licad upon a rock till morn : 

'rhen rises fresli, pursues his wonted game. 

And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, 

Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury. 

Juba. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't discern 
"^Vhat virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Noi how the hero differs from the brute. 

But grant that others could with equal glory 
Look down on pleasures and the baits of sense, 
Where shall we find the man that bears affiic. 
lion. 

Great and majestic in his griefs, like Cato ? 
Heavens, with what strength, what steadiness 
of mind. 


He triumphs in the midst of all his sufferings f 
How does he risitagainst a load of woes. 

And thank the gods that throw the weight 
upon him ! 

Spp. "I'is pride, rank pride, and haughtiness 
of soul : -!:/ 

I think the Romans call it Stoicism. 

Had not your royal father thought so highly 
Of Roman virtue, and of Cato’s cause. 

He had not fall'n by a slave's hand inglorious : 
Nor would his slaughter'd army now have lain 
On Afric's sands, disfigur'd with their wounds. 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 
Juba. Why do'st thou call my sorrows up 
afresh ? 

My father's name brings tears into my eyes. 

Syp. Oh, that you'd profit by your father's 
ills ! 

J aba. \V’'hat wouldst thou have me do ? 

Syp. Abandon Cato. 

Juba. Syphax, I should be more than twice 
an orphan 
By such a loss. 

Syp. Ay, there's the tie that hinds you ! 
You long to call him father. Marcia’s charms 
Work in your heart unseen, and plead for Cato. 
Xo w^onder you are deaf to all I say. 

Jnbn. Syphax, your zeal becomes importu- 
nate ; 

I've hitherto permitted it to rave. 

And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in, 

Lest it should take more freedom than Til give 
it. 

Syp. Sir, your great father never us’d me thus. 
Alas, he's dead ! but can you e'er forget 
The tender sorrows, and the pangs of nature. 
The fond embraces, and repeated blessings 
Which you drew from him in your last farewell ? 
Still must I cherish the dear sad remembrance. 
At once to torture and to ])lease my soul. 

The good old king, at parting, wTung my hand,.- 
(His eyes brim full of tears) then sighing 
cry’d, 

Pr'ythee be careful of my son ! — his griefs 
Swell'd up so high, he could not utter more. 

Juba. Alas, thy story melts away my soul. 
That best of fathers ! how' shall 1 discharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him ! 

Sup. Bv laying up his counsels in your heart. 
Juba, flis counsels bade me yield to thy di- 
rections : 

Then, Syphax, chide me in severest terms. 

Vent all thy passion, and I’ll stand its shock, 
(’aim and unruffled as a summer sea, 

AVhen not a breath of wind flies o'er its surface. 
Syp. Alas, my prince, I'd guide you to your 
safety. 

J fiba. I do believe thou wouldst ; but tell me, 
how ? 

Syp. Fly from the fate that follows Csssar's 
foes. 

Juba. My father scorn’d to do't. 

Syp. And therefore died. 
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Juba. Better to die ten thousand thousand 
deaths, 

Than wound niy honour. 
gffp. Rather say your love. 

Juba. Syphax, Tve promis'd to preserve my 
temper. 

Why wilt thou ur^e me to confess a flame 
1 lon^- have stifled, and would fain conceal? 
Si/p. Believe me. Prince, 'tis hard to conquer 
love. 

But easy to divert and break its force; 

Absence might cure it, or a secon<) mistress 
Light up another flame, and put out this. 

The glowing dames of Zair. t’s n>yal court. 

Have faces flushed with more exalted charms. 
l*he sun, that rolls his chariot o’er their heads. 
Works up more tire and colour in their checks: 
AVere turn with these, my Prince, you’d soon 
forget 

The pale unripeu’d beauties of the north. 

Jnb'f. ' Tis not a set of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a skin, that I admire. 

Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover. 

Fades in his eye, and palls upon the sense. 

The virtiums M.-ircia tower." above her sex; 
True, she is fair, (oh, huu divinely fairl) 

But still the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward great!ie>s, unafFecte<l uisdoin. 

And sanctity of manners. Cato’s soul 
Shines out in every tiling she acts or speaks, 
hile u iiiniug mildness mid attractive smiles 
Dwell in iier looks, and uith hecomimr grace 
Soften the rigour of her father's v irtue^j. 

S^i>. How does your tongue grow wanton in 
her praise ! 

But on my knees I heg you would consider — 
Enter Marcia and Lucia. 

Juba. Hall ! Sypliax, is’t not she ! — She moves 
this way : 

And w’lli her Lucia, Lucius's fair dauifhter, 

IVIy heartbeats thick — 1 i>r’\tliee, Syphax, leave 
me. 

Syp. Ten thousand curses fasten on them 
‘both! 

Now' will this woman with a single glance 
Undo what I've been labouring all this while. 

[Exit. 

Juba. Hail charming maid, liow dues thy beau- 
ty smooth 

The face of war, and make ev’n horror smile ! 
At sight of thee my heart shakes off its sorrows; 
) feel a dawn of joy break in upon me, 

And for a while forget th’ approach of Cjcsar. 
Mar. I should be griev’d, young prince, to 
think my presence 

Unbent your thoughi%, and blacken’d them to 
arms. 

While, warm with slaughter, our victorious foe 
Threatens aloud, and calls tou to tlie held. 
Juba. O Marcia, let me nope tliy kind con- 
cerns 

And gentle wishes follow me to battle ! 

''The thought will give new vigour to my arm. 


Add strength and weight to my descending 
sword. 

And drive it in a tempest on the foe. 

Mar. My pra^n and wishes always shall at- 
tend 

The friends of Rome, the glorious cause of vir. 
tue. 

And men approv'd of by the gods and Cato. 

Juba, ’riiat Juba may deserve thy pious cares, 
rU gaze for ever on thy godlike father. 
Transplanting, one by one, into my life 
Ills bright perfections, till I shine like him. 

Mur. iMy father Jiever at a time like this 
IVould lay out his great soul in words, and 
waste 

Such precious moments. 

Juba. Thy reproofs are just. 

Thou virtuous maid ; I’ll hasten to my troops. 
And fire their languid souls w'ith Cato's virtue; 
If e'er J lead them to the field, wdien all 
The war shall stand niiig’d in its just array. 
And dreadful pomp; then will 1 think on thee! 

0 lovely maid, then will 1 think on thee ! 

And, in* the shock of charging hosts, remember 
W hat glorious deeds should grace the man, who 

hopes 

For Marcia’s love. \^Exit. 

Luc. Marcia, you're too severe: 

How could you chide the young good-natur’d 
prince, 

And drive him from you with so stern an air, 

A prince that loves and dotes on you to death ? 
. Jlar. 'Tis therefore, Lucia, that 1 chide him 
from me. 

His air, liis voice, his looks, and honest soul, 
Speak all so movingly in his behalf, 

1 dare not tru<<t myself to hear him talk. 

Luc. Wliy will you fight against so sweet a 
passion, 

And hteel your heart to such a woHd of charms? 
Mar. How, Lucia! would’st tnou have me 
sink away 

In pleasing dreams, and lose myself in love, 
W'^hen every moment Cato's life's at stake ? 
Caesar comes arm'd w'ith terror and revenge. 
And aims his thunder at my father's head: 
Should not the sad occasion swallow' up 
My other cares, and draw tliem all into it? 

Luc. Why liave not I this constancy of mind, 
IVho have so many griefs to try its force ? 

Sure, nature formed me of her softest mould. 
Enfeebled all my ^oul with tender passions, 

And sunk me ev'ri below my own weak sex: 
Pity and love, by turns, oppress my heart. 

Mar. Lucia, disburthen all thy cares on me, 
And Jet me share thy most retir'd distress ; 

Tell me who raises up this conflict in thee. 

Luc. I need not blush to name them, when I 
tell thee 

They’re Marcia's brothers, and the sons of Cato. 
Mur. I'hey both behold thee with their 
sister's eyes ; 

And often have revoal'd their passion to me. 
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But tell me^ whose address thou favour’st most ? 

I lonff to know, and yet I dread to hear it. 

Luc. Which is it Marcia wishes for? 

Mar, Por neither 

And yet for both — The youths have equal share 
In Marcia's wishes, and divide tlieir sister: 

But tell me which of them is Lucia's choice ? 

Luc. Marcia, they both are high in my esteem. 
But in my love — Why wilt thou make me name 
him ? 

Thou know'st, it is a blind and foolish passion. 
Pleas'd and disgusted with it knows not what. 
Mar. O Lucia, I'm perplex'd : O tell me 
which 

I must hereafter rail my happy brotiier? 

Luc. Suppose 'twere Portius, could you blame 
my choice } 

0 Portius, thou hast stol’n away my soul ! 

With what a graceful tenderness he loves ! 

And breathes the softest, the sincerest vows ! 
Complacency, and truth, and manly sw eetness. 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and smooth his 

thoughts, 

Marcus is over-warm, his fond complaints 
Have so much earnestness and passion in them, 

1 hear him w'ith a secret kind of dread. 

And tremble at his vehemence of temper. 

Mar, Alas, poor youth,! how can's! tiiou throw' 
him from thee ? 

Lucia, thou know ’st not half the love he bears 
thee ; 

Whene'er he speaks of thee, his heart's in flames. 
He sends out all his soul in every word. 

And thinks, and talks, and looks like one trans- 
ported. 

I^ihappy youth ! how will thv coldness raise 
Tenii>e$t and storms in liis atdicted bosom ! 

I dread the consequence — 

Luc, You seem to plead 

Against your brother Portius 

Mar, ** Heaven forbid ! 

Had Portius been the unsuccessful lover. 

The same compassion would have fall’n on him.* 
Luc, Was ever virgin love distres»t like mine ! 
Portius himself oft falls in tears before me. 

As if he mourn’d his rival’s ill success, 

Then bids me hide the motions of my heart, 
Nor shew which way it turns. So much he 
fears , 

The sad effects that it would have on Marcus. 

Mar, He knows too well how easily he's fir'd, 
And would not plunge his brother in despair. 
But waits for happier times, and kinder mo- 
ments. 

Luc. Alas ! too late I find myself involv’d 
I:i endless griefs and labyrinths of woe. 

Born to afflict my Marcia's family. 

And sow dissension in the hearts of brothers. 
•Tormenting thought ! it cuts into my soul. 
Mar. Let us not, Lucia, aggravate our sor- 
rows. 

But to tlie gods permit th’ event of things. 

Our lives, discolour'd with our present woes. 


May still grow bright, and smile with happier 
hours. 

So the pure limpid stream, when foul with 
stains 

Of rushing torrents, and descending rains. 

Works itself clear, and, as it runs, refines ; 

Till, by degrees the floating mirror shines. 
Reflects each flower that on the border grows. 
And a new heaven in its fair bosom shows. 

[Ljceunf, 

ACT II. SCENE I. 

The Senate, ^ 

Sem, Rome still survives in this assembled se- 
nate ! 

Let us remember we are Cato's friends, 

And act like men w'bo claim that glorious title. 

Luc. Cato will soon be here and open to us 
Th’ occasion of our meeting. Hark ! he comes! 

L.4 sound of trumtjeta. 
May all the guardian gods of Rome direct him ! 
Enter Cato, 

Cato. Fathers, w'e once again are met iu coun- 
cil. 

Csesar's approach has summon’d ua together. 

And Rome attends her fate from our resolves: 
How' shall we treat this bold aspiring man ^ 
Success still follows him, and backs his crimes : 
Pharsalia gave him Rome ; Egypt has since 
Receiv’d his yoke, and the whole Nile is Caesar's. 
Why should 1 mention Juba’s overthrow. 

And Scipio’s death } Numidia’s burning sands 
Still smoke with blood. 'Tis time we should 
decree 

What course to take. Our foe advances on 
us. 

And envies us ev’n Libia's sultry deserts. 
Fathers, pronounce your thoughts ; are they 
still fixed 

To hold it i»ut, and fight it to the last ? 

Or are your hearts subdued at length, and 
w rough! 

By time and ill success to a submission ? 
j Sempronius, speak. 

, Sem, My voice is still for war. 

Gods can a Roman senate long debate 
^Vliich of the two to choose, slavery or death ! 
No, let us rise at once, gird on our swords. 

And, at the head of our remaining troops. 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his throng’d legions, and charge home upon 
him ; 

Perhaps some arm, more lucky' than the rest. 
May reach his heart, and free the world from 
bondage. 

Rise, fathers, rise ; 'tis Rome demands your 
help ; 

Rise, and revenge her slaughter’d citizens. 

Or share their fatfr: the corps of half her senate 
Manure the fields of ThessaJy% while we 
Sit here, deliberating in cold debates. 

If we should sacrifice our lives to honour. 

Or wear them out in servitude and chain^. 
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Before my faee, in Cato's great example. 
Subdues niy soul, and fills my oyes with tears. 
Cafo. It 'is an honest sorrow, and becomes 
thee. 

My father drew respect from foreign 
climes : 

The kings of Afric sought him for their friend. 
Kings far remote, that rule, as fame reports. 
Behind the hidden sources of the Nile, 

111 distant worlds, on t'other side the sun: 

Oft have tlieir black ambassadors appear'd, 
Loaden with gifts, and fiB^d the courts of Zama. 
Ca/tf. I am no stranger to thy father's great- 
ness. 

t/ifda, I would not boast the greatness of my 
father. 

But point out new alliances to Cato. 

Had we not better leave this Utica, 

To arm Niimidia in our cause, and court 



\ irtues, that shun the day, and lie conceal'd 
In the smootli seasons, and the calms of life. 

I'm charm’d whene'er thou talk'st! 1 
pant for virtue ! 

And all my soul endeavours at perfection. 

Cato. Dost thou love watchings, abstinence, 

And trOilj 

Laborious virtues all.? learn them from Cato- 
Success and fortune must thou learn from Cw- 
sar. 

Juba. The best good-fortune that can fall on 
Juba, 

The whole success at which my heart aspires 
D^ends on Cato. ^ 

^Vhat does Juba say? 

Thy words confound me. 


Juba. I would fain retract them. 

Give them me back again. They aim'd at no^ 
thing. 

Cato. Tell me thy wish, young prince ; make 
not my ear 

A stranger to thy thoughts. 

Juba. Oh ! they're extravagant ; 

Still let me hide them. 

' Cato. What can Juba ask 
That Cato will refuse ? 

Juba. 1 fear to name it. 

Marcia— inherits all her father's virtues. 

Citto. What would’st thou say? 

Juba. Cato, thou hast a daughter. 

Cato. Adieu, young prince ! 1 would not hear 
a word 

Should lessen thee in my esteem : remember 
'I'he hand of fate is over us, and heaven 
Exacts severity from all our thoughts : 

It is net now a time to talk of aught 
But chains, or conquest ; liberty, or death. 

{Exit. 

Enter Syphajr. 

Syp. How's this, my prince ! what, cover’d 
wdth confusion.'* 

Y ou look as if yon stern philosopher 
Had just now chid you. 

Juba. Syphax, I’m undone! 

Syp. 1 Icnow it well. 

Juba, Cato thinks meanly of me. 

Syp. And so will all mankind. 

! Juba. I've open’d to him 
j I’he weakness of my soul — my love for Marcia. 
Syp. Cato’s a proper jierson to intrust 
A love-tale with ! 

Juba. Oh, 1 could pierce my heart, 

My foolisli heart ! W as ever wTetch like Juba.^ 
Syp. Alas ! iny prince, how are»you chang'd of 
late ! 

I’ve known young Juba rise before the sun. 

To l»eat the thicket where the tiger slept. 

Or seek tlie lion in his dreadful haunts : 

How did the colour mount into your cheeks, 

W hen first you rous'd him to tlie chace ! I've 
seen you 

Ev'l in the Libyan dog-days, hunt him down, 
^'^'hen charge him close, provoke him to the rage 
Oi Tangs and claws, and, stooping from your 

Rivet tiu paniing savage to the ground. 

Juba. Pi’ythee, no more ! 

Syp. How would ibe old king smile 
To see you weigh the ^aws, when tipp'd with 
gold. 

And throw* the shaggy spoils abou€ your shoul* 
ders ! 

Juba. S)q>hax, this old man’s talk (though 
honey ilow'd 

In every word)^ would now lose all its sweetness. 
Cato's displeas'd, and Marcia lost for ever ! 

Syp. Y oung prince, I yet could give you good 
advice; 

Marcia might still be yours. 
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Jvbfi. WhRt say ’fit thou, Syphax ? 

By heavens, thou tum’st me nil into attention. 
Syp, Marcia might still be yours. 
t/i!«5o. As how dear Syphaxr 
Syp. Juba commands Numidia’s hardy troops. 
Mounted on steeds, iinus’d to the restraint 
Of curbs or bits, and fleeter than the winds : 
Give but the word, we’ll snatch this damsel up. 
And bear her off. 

Juba. Can such dishoiipst thoiijrhts 
Rise up in man ! would’st thou seduce my youth 
To do an act that would destroy my honour? 
Syp, Gods I could tear luv beard to hear you 
talk ! 

Honour’s a fine imasririnry notion. 

That draws in raw and unexperienced men 
To real mischiefs, while they hunt a shadow. 
Juba. Would’st thou degrade thy prince into 
a ruffian ? 

Syp. The boasted ancestors of these great 
men, 

tVhose virtues you admire, were all such ruf- 
fians. 

This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 

That comprehends in her wide empire's bounds 
Ail under heaven, was founded on a rape. 

Your Scipios, Lassars, Pompeys, and your Ca- 
tos 

( riiese gods on earth), are all the spurious brood 
Of violated maids, of ravish’d Sabines. 

Juba, Syphax, i fear that hoary head of thine 
Abounds too much in our Numidian wiles. 

Syp. Indeed, my prince ; you want to know 
tiie world, 

You have not read mankind: your youth ad. 
mires 

'I’he throes and swellings of a Roman soul, 
Cato's bold flights, th’ extravagance of virtue. 
Juba. If knowledge of the world makes man 
perfidius. 

May Juba ever live in ignorance i 
Syp. Go, go, you're young. 

Juba. God^s, must I tamely bear 
This arrogance unanswer’d ! thou’rt a traitor, 

A false old traitor. 

Syp. 1 have gone too far. \_A8ide. 

Juba. Cato shall know the baseness of thy 
soul. 

Syp. 1 must appease this storm, or perish in it. 

{^Asidc. 

Young prince, behold these locks that are grown 
white 

Beneath a helmet in your father's battles. 

Juba. Those locks shall ne’er protect thy in- 
solence.’^ 

Syp. Must one rash word, th’ infirmity of age, 
Throw down the merit of my better years ? 

This the reward of a whole life of service ! 
Curse on the boy ! how steadily lie hears me ! 

[Aside. 

Juba. Is it because the throne of my forefa- 
thers 

Still stands unfill’d, and that Numidia’s crown 
3 A 2 
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Hangs doubtful yet, whose Hand st idiall enclose 
'i'hou thus presam'st to treat thy prince with 
scorn ? 

Syp. \Yhy will you rive my heart with such 
expressions ? 

Does not old Syphax follow you to war ? 

AVhat are his aims? why does he load with 
darts 

His trembling hand, and crush beneath a casque 
His wrinkled brows? what is it he aspires to? 
Is it not this? to shed the slow remains. 

His last poor ebb of blood, in your defence ? 

Juba. Syphax, no more ! 1 would not hear you 
talk. 

Syp. Not hear me talk ! what, when my faith 
to Juba, 

My royal master’s son, is call’d in question ? 

My prince may strike me dead, and I’ll be 
dumb : 

But, whilst I live, I must not hold my tongue, 
And languish out old age in his displeasure. 

Juba. Thouknow’st the way too well into my 
heart ; 

I do believe thee loyal to thy prince. 

Syp. What greater instance can I give ? I’ve 
offer’d 

'Fo do an action w'hich my soul abhors. 

And gain you whom you lave at any price. 

Juba. \Vas this thy motive? I have been too 
hasty. 

Syp. And 'tis for this my prince has call’d me 
traitor. 

Juba. Sure thou inistak’st ; I did not call 
thee so. 

Syp. You did indeed, my prince : you call’d 
me traitor : 

Nav, further, threaten’d you’d complain to Ca- 
to. 

Of what, my prince, would you complain to Ca- 
to ? 

That Syphax loves you, and would sacrifice 
His life, nay more, his honour, in your service ? 

Juba. Syphax, 1 know thou lov’stme, but in- 
deed ' 

Thy zeal for Juba carried thee too far. 

Honour’s a sacred tie, the law of kings. 

The noble mind’s distinguishing perfection. 
That aids and strengthens virtue, where it meets 
her. 

And imitates her actions, where she is not : 

It ought not to be sported with. 

Syp. By heavens ! 

1 m ravish’d when you talk thus, though 3'ou 
chide me. 

Alas, I've hitherto been us’d to think 
A blind officious zeal to serve my king 
The ruling principle, that ought to burn 
And quench all otners in a subject’s heart. 
Happy the people who preserve their honour 
By the same duties that oblige their prince ! 

Juba. Syphax, thou now' beginn’st to speak 
tliyself, 

Numidia’s grown a scorn among the nations 
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Fi» treach of public vows. Our panic faith 
Is infamous, and branded to a proverb. 

Syphax, we'll join our cares, to purge away 
Our country's crimes, and clear her reputation. 
Syp. Believe me, prince, you make old Syphax 

To hear you talk— but us with ttears of joy. 

If e'er your father's crown adorn your brows, 
Numidia will be blest by Cato's lectures. 

Juba, Sypliax, thy hand ! we'll mutually for- 
get 

The warmth of youth, and fro ward ness of age : 
Thy prince esteems thy worth, and loves thy 
person. 

If e'er the sceptre comes into my liand, 

Syphax shall stand the second in my kingdom. 
Syp, IVhy will you overwhelm my age with 
kindness ? 

My joy grows burthensome, 1 sha'n't support it. 
Juba, Syphax, farewell. I’ll hence, and try 
to find 

Some blest occasion that may set me right 
In Cato’s thoughts. I’d rather have that man 
Approve my deed^s, than w orlds for mv admirers, 

[E.vU. 

Syp, Young men soon give, and soon forget 
affronts ; 

Old age is slow in both— a false old traitor ! 
Those words, rash boy, may chance to cost thee 
dear : 

My heart had still some foolish fondness for 
thee : 

But hence ! 'tis gone : I give it to the winds: — 
Cssar, I'm wholly thine — 

JEhtev Sempro7iius, 

Syp, All hail, Sempronius ! 

Well, Cato's senate is resolv'd to wait 
The fury of a siege, before it yields. 

Sem, Syphax, we botli were on the verge of 
fate ; 

Lucius declar'd for peace, and terms were of- 
fer'd 

To Cato by a messenger from Caesar. 

Should they submit, ere our designs are ripe. 
We both must perish in the common wreck. 
Lost in a genen.l nridistiuguish’d ruin. 
jS'i/p. But how stands Cato? 

Sf-ru. 'I boil hast seen Mount Atlas: 

W li: !c storms and tempests thunder on its brows. 
And oceans break their billows at its feet. 

It stands unmov’d, and gloiies in its height. 
Such is that haughty man ; his towering soul, 
'Midst all the shock*; and injuries of fortune. 
Rises superior, and looks down on Caisar. 

Syp. But what'b this messenger '' 

Sem, I've practis’d -with liini. 

And found a means to let the victor know 
That Syphax and Seiupronius are his friends. 
But Jet me now examine in my turn : 

Is Juba fix'd ? 

Syp, Yes, but it is to Cato. 

I've try'd the force of every reason on him, 
Soc^a and caress'd, been angry, sooth'd again. 


Laid safety, lifis, and interest, in his sight ; 

But all are vain, he scorns them all for Cato. 
Sem, Come, 'tis no matter, we shall do with- 
out him. 

He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph. 

And serve to trip before the victor's chariot, 
Syphax, I now jnay hope thou hast forsook 
'J'hy Juba’s cause, and wishest Marcia mine. 
Syp, May she be thine as fast as thou wouldst 
have her ! 

Sem, Syphax, I love that woman ; though I 
curse 

Her and myself, yet, spite of me, 1 love her. 

Syp. Make Cato sure, and give up Utica : 
Cap^ar will ne’er refuse thee such a trifle. 

But are thy troops prepar’d for a revolt ? 

Does the sedition catch from man to man, 

And run among their ranks ? 

Sem. All, all is ready. 

The factious leaders are our friends, that spread 
Murmurs and disc<mtents among the soldiers. 

'I hey count their toilsome marches, long fa- 
tigues, 

Unusual fastings ; and will bear no more 
'J'his medley of philcsophy and w^ar. 

Within an hour they 11 storm the senate-house. 
Syp. Mean-while I’ll draw up my Numidian 
troops 

IVithin the square, to exercise their arms, 

And, as 1 see occa-iun, favour thee. 

I laugh to think ho v vour unsliaken Cato 
IVill look aghast, while unforeseen destruction 
Pours in upon him thus from every side. 

So, where our wide Numidian wastes extend. 
Sudden th' im}>etuous liurricane.® descend, 
IVheel through the air, in circling eddies plaj”. 
Tear u]) the sands, and sweep whole plains 
away, 

’I'he helpless traveller, with wild surprise, 

Sees the dry desert all around him rise, > 
And, smother’d in the dusty whirlwind, dies. } 

ACT III — SCENE I. 

Ente^' Marcus and Fortius, 

A/arc. Thanks to my stars, I have not rang’d 
about 

The wilds of life, ere 1 could find a friend ; 
Nature first pointed out n)y Portius to me. 

And early taught me, by her secret force, 

'J’o love thy person, ere 1 knew thy merit ; 

Till what w\as instinct, grew up into friendship. 
For. Marcus, the friendships of the world are 
oft 

Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleasure; 
Ours has severest virtue for its basis. 

And such a friendship ends not but with life. 
Mni'c. Portius, thou kiiow'st my soul in all its 
weakness ; 

Then pv'ythee spare, me on its tender side, 
Indulge me but in love, my other passions 
Shall rise and fall by virtue's nicest ralee. 
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Por, When love's weU.tim’J^ 'tie not a fault | Enjoys the noon-day breeze ! Observe hei*^ Por- 
to love. « tius ! 


The strong, the brave^ the virtuous, and the 
wise. 

Sink in the soft captivity together. 

I would not urge thee to dismiss thy passion, 

i l know 'twere vain) but to suppress its force, 
'ill better times may make it look more grace- 
ful. 

Marc. Alas ! thou talk'st like one who never 
^ felt 

Th* impatient throbs and longings of a soul. 
That pants and reaches after distant good. 

A lover does not live by vulgar time : 

Believ e me Portius, in my Lucia’s absence 
Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden ; 
And yet when i behold the charming maid, 

Fm ten times more undone; while hope, and 
fear, 

And grief, and rage, and love, rise up at once. 
And with variety of pain distract me, 

For. What can thy Portius do to give thee 
help? 

Mure. Portius, thou oft enjoy'st the fair one’s 
presence ,* 

Then undertake my cause, and plead it to her 
A'Vith all the strength and heat of eloipieuce, 
Fraternal love and frieiulslitp can inspire. 

Tell her thy brother languishes to death. 

And fades away, and withers in his hJocun; 
’J’hat he forgets liis sleep, and loathes his food. 
That youth, and health, and war, are joyless to 
him : 

Describe his anxious days and restless nights. 
And all the torments tliatthou see’st me suffer. 
Por. Marcus, 1 beg thee, t,ive me nut an of- 
fice 

That suits with me so ill. Thou kuow’st my 
temper. 

Marc. Wilt thou behold me sinking in my 
woes? 

And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 

To raise me from amidst this plunge ot sorrows ? 
Por. Marcus, thou caust not ask what Td 
refuse. 

But here, believe me, I’ve a thousand reasons — 
Marc. 1 know thou’lt say, my passion’s out of 
season, 

That Cato’s great example and misfortunes 
Should both conspire to drive it from my 
thoughts. 

But what’s all this to one who loves like me ? 
Oh, Portius, Portius, from my soul I wish 
Thou didst but know thyself what 'tis to love ! 
Then wouldst thou pity and assist thy brother. 
Fwr. Wbat should 1 do! If I disclose my 
passion. 

Our friendship’s at an end : if I conceal it. 

The world will call me false to a friend and 
brother. [^Adde. 

Marc. But see where Lucia, at her wonted 
hour, 

Amid the cool of yon high marble arch^ 


That face, that shape, those eyes^ that heaven 
of beauty ! 

Observe her well, and blame me if thou canst. 
Por. She sees us, and advances — 

Marc, ril wi^draw. 

And leave you for a while. Remember, Portius, 
Thy brother's life depends upon thy tongue. 

[Exit. 

EnWr Lucia. 


Zrue. Did not 1 see your brother Marcus here ? 
Why did he fly the place, and shun my pre- • 
sence ? 

Por. Oh, Lucia, language is too faint to show 
His rage of love ; it preys upon his life ; 

He pines, he sickens, he despairs, he dies : 

His passions and his virtues lie confus’d. 

And mix’d ‘together in so wild a tumult. 

That the whole man is quite disfigur’d in him. 
Heavens! would one think ’twere possible for 
! love 

I To make such ravage in a noble soul ! 
j Oh, Lucia, I’m distress’d ! my heart bleeds for 
• him ; 

Ev’n now, while thus 1 stand blest in thy pre- 


sence, 

A secret damp of grief comes o'er my thoughts. 
And I’m unhappy, though thou smilst upon me. 
Luc. How wilt thou guard thy honour, in the 
shock 


I Of love and friendship? Think betimes, my 
Portius, 

Think how the nuptial tie, that might ensure 
Our mutual bliss, would raise to such a height 
Thy brotlier’s griefs, as might perhaps destroy 
him. 


Por. Alas, poor youth ! what dost thou think, 
mv Lucia? 


His generous, open, undesigning heart 
Has begg’d liis rival to solicit for him. 

'i'lien do not strike him dead with a denial. 

But hold him up in life, and cheer his soul 
IVith the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope : 
Perhaps, when we have pass’d these gloomy 
hours, 

And weather’d out the storm that beats upon 


Luc. No, Portius, no ! 1 see thy sister’s tears. 
Thy father’s anguish, and thy brother’s death, 
In the pursuit of our ill-fated loves. 

And, Portius, here I swear, to heaven I swear. 
To heaven, and all the powers that judge man- 
kind, 

Never to mix my plighted hands with thine. 
While such a cloud of mischief hangs about us : 
But to forget our loves, and drive thee out 
From all my thoughts, as far — as I am able. 
Por. What hast thou said! I’m thunderstruck 
— recall 

Those hasty words, or I am lost for ever. 

Zruc, Has not the vow already pass'd my Ups? 
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Tlio gods have heard and His seal’d in hea- 
ven. 

May aU the vengeance^ that was ever pour’d 
On perjur’d heads, o’erwlielm me, if 1 break it ! 

Por, Fixed in astonishment, 1 gaze upon thee. 
Like one just blasted by a stroke from heaven. 
Who pants for breath, and stiffens, yet alive, 

Jn dreadful looks \ a monument of wrath ! 

Luc, At length I’ve acted my severest part; 

I feel the woman breaking in upon me. 

And melt about my heart ; my tears will flow. 
But, oh. I’ll think no mo#e ! the hand of fate 
Has torn thee from me, and I must forget thee. 
Por* Hard-hearted, cruel maid ! 

Luc. Oh, stop tliose sounds. 

Those killing sounds ! Why dost thou frown 
upon me } 

My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave. 
And life itself goes out at thy displeasure. ' 

The gods forbid us to indulge our loves ; 

But, oh ! 1 cannot bear thy hate, and live. 

Por. Talk not of love, tliou never knew’st its 
force. 

I’ve been deluded, led into a dream 
Of fancied bliss. Oh, Lucia, cruel maid ! 

Thy dreadful vow, loadeii with death, still sounds 
In my stunned ears. What shall I say or do? 
Quick let us part ! Perdition's in thy presence. 
And horror dwells aixmt thee ! Ha f she faints ! 
Wretch that f am, wJiat has my rashness done I 
Lucia, thou injured innocence ! thou best 
And loveliest of thy sex ! awake, my Lucia, 

Or Portius rushes on his sword to join thee. 

— Her imprecations reach not to the tomb, 

They shut not out society in death — 

But ah ! she moves, life wanders up and down 
Through all her face, and lights up every charm. 
Luc. Oh Portius, was this well — to frown on 
her 

That lives upon thy smiles ? To call in doubt 
The faith of one expiring at thy feet. 

That loves thee more than ever woman loved ? 
— What do I say ? My half-recovered sense 
Forgets the vow in which my soul was bound. 
Destruction stands betwixt us ; we must part. 
Por. Name not the word ! my frighted 
thoughts run back, 

And startle into madness at the sound. 

Luc. What wouldst thou have me do ? Consi- 
der w'ell 

The train of ills our love would draw behind it. 
Think Portius, think thou seest thy dying 
brother 

Stabbed at bis heart, and all besmeared with 
blood, 

Storming at Heaven'and thee ! Thy awful sire 
Sternly demands the cause, the accursed cause. 
That robs him of his son : poor Marcia trembles. 
Then tears her hair, and, frantic in her griefs. 
Calls out on Lucia. What could Lucia answer, 
Or how stand up in such a scene of sorrow ? 

Por, To my confusion, and eternal grief, 
'I^ust approve the sentence that destroys me. 


The mist, that hung upon my mind, clears up ; 
And now, athwart the terrors that thy vow 
Has planted round thee, thou appear’st more 
fair. 

More amiable, and risest in thy charms. 
Loveliest of women ! Heaven is in thy soul; 
Beauty and virtue shine for ever round thee. 
Brightening each other : thou art all divine. 
Luc. Portius, no more; thy words shoot 
through my heart. 

Melt my resolves, and turn me all to love. 

Why are those tears of fondness in thy eyes ? 
Why heaves thy heart ? M'^hy swells thy soul 
with sorrow ? 

It softens me too much — farewell, my Portius ; 
Farewell, though death is in the word — for ever. 
Por. Stay, Lucia, stay? What dost thou say ? 
for ever ? 

Luc. Have I not sworn ? If, Portius, thy suc- 
cess 

Must throw thy brother on his fate, farewell— 
Oh, how' shall 1 repeat the w’ord ! for ever. 

Por. Thus o’er the dying lamp the unsteady 
dame 

Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits. 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. 

— Thou must not go, my soul still hovers o'er 
thee. 

And can’t get loose. 

Luc. If the firm Portius shake 
To hear of parting, tliink what Lucia suffers ! 

Por. 'Tis true, unruffled and serene, I've met 
The common accidents of life ; but here 
Such an unlooked-for storm of ills fulls on me, 

It beats down all my strength. I cannot bear it. 
We must not part. 

Luc. What dost thou say ? Not part ! 

Hast thou forgot the vow that J have made ? 

Are there not heavens, and gods, that thunder 
o'er us ? 

— But see, thy brother Marcus bends this way : 
1 sicken at the sight. Once more, farewell. 
Farewell ! and know thou wrong'st me if thou 
think'st 

Ever w as love, or ever grief like mine. 

[Pant Lucia. 

Enter Marcus. 

Marc. Portius, wdiat hopes ? How stands she ? 
Am I doomed 
To life or death ? 

Por. What wouldst thou have me say ? 

Marc. What means % this pensive posture? 
Thou appearest 
Like one amazed and terrified. 

Por. I’ve reason. 

Marc. ’I'hy down-cast looks, and thy disorder, 
ed thoughts. 

Tell me my fate. I ask not the success 
My cause has found. 

Por. I'm grieved I undertook it. 

Marc, What? does the barbarous maid insult 
my heart. 
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My aobing beart^ and triumph in my pains ? 
That I could cast her from my thoughts for 
ever ! 

Por. Away, you’re too suspicious in your 
griefs ; 

Lucia, though sworn never to think of love. 
Compassionates your pains, and pities you. 

Marc. Compassionates my pains, and pities 
me! 

What is compassion, when ’tis void- of love ? 

Fool that I was to chiise so cold a friend j 

'J'o urge my cause I — Compassionates my pains ! | 
Prithee, what art, what rhetoric didst thou use 
To gain this mighty boon ? — She pities me ! 

one that asks the warm returns of love, 
Compassion's cruelty, 'tis scorn, 'tis death — 
Par, Marcus, no 'more ; have I deserved this 
treatment P 

Marc. What have I said ! Oh, Portius, oh 
forgive me ! 

A soul, exasperated in ills, falls* out 
With every thing, its friend, itself — hut, hah ! 
What means that shout, big with the sounds of 
war ? 

Uliat new alarm ? 

For, A second, louder yet. 

Swells in the wind, and comes more full upon us. 
Marc. Oh, for some glorious cause to fall in 
battle 1 

Lucia, thou hast undone me ; thy disdain 
Has broke my heart: tis death must give me 
ease. 

Par. Quick, let us hence. Who knows if Ca- 
to’s life 

Stands sure? O, Marcus, I am warmed, my 
heart 

Leaps at the trumpet’s voice, and burns for 
gfi»ry. lEjreunt. 

Enter Sempronius, with the Leaders of the 
vmitiny. 

Sem. At length the winds are raised, the 
storm blows high ; 

Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
Jn its full fury, and direct it right, 

Till it has spent itself on Cato’s head. 
Mean-while I’ll herd amongst liis friends, and 
9eem 

One of the number, that wliate'er arrive. 

My friends and fellow.soldiers my be safe. 

\_Exit. 

1 Lead. We are all safe, Sempronius is our 
friend. 

Sempronius is as brave a^pian as Cato. 

But hark ! he enters. Bear up boldly to him : 

Be sure you beat him down, and bind him fast. 
This day will end our toils, and give us rest : 
Fear nothing, for Sempronius is our friend. 
Re-enter Sempronius, with Cato, Lucius, Portius, 
and Marcus. 

Cato. Where are those bold intrepid sons of 
war. 

That greatly turn their backs upon their foe. 
And to their general send a brave defiance } 


Sem. Curse on their dastard souls, they stand 
astonished ! {Aside. 

Cato. Perfidious men ! And will you thus dis- 
jbonour 

Your past exploits, and sully all your^frars ? 

Do you confess ’twas not a zeal for Rome, 

Nor love of liberty, nor thirst of honour. 

Drew you thus far ; but hopes to share the spoil 
Of conquered towns, and plundered provinces f 
Fired with such motives, you do well to join 
With Cato’s foes, and follow Csesar’s banners. 
Why did I ’scape the envenomed aspic’s rage. 
And all the fiery monsters of the desert. 

To see this day? Why could not Cato fall 
AVithout your guilt? Behold, ungrateful men. 
Behold my bosom naked to your swords, 

And let the man that’s injured strike the blow. 
Which of you all suspects that he is wronged ? 
Or thinks he suffers greater ills than Cato ? 

Am I distinguished from you but by toils, 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ? 
Painful pre-eminence! 

Sem. By heavens they droop ! 

Confusion to the villains! all is lost! {Aside. 
Cato. Have you forgotten Lybia’s burning 
waste, 

Its barren rocks, parched earth, and hills of sand. 
Its tainted air, and ail its broods of poison? 
Who was the first to explore the untrodden path. 
When life was hazarded in every step ? 

Or, fainting in the long laborious march, 

AVhen, on the banks of an unlooked for stream. 
You sunk the river with repeated draughts. 

Who was the last of all your host that thirsted? 
Sem. If some penurious source by chance ap. 
peared. 

Scanty of waters, when you scooped it dry. 

And offered the full helmet up to Cato, 

Did he not dash the untasted moisture from 
him ? 

Did he not lead you through the mid-day sun. 
And clouds of dust ? Did not his temples glow 
Jn the same sultry winds, and scorching heats ? 
Cato. Hence, worthless men ! hence ! and 
complain to Caesar, 

You could not undergo the toil of war. 

Nor bear the hardships that your leader bore. 
Luc. See, Cato, see the unhappy men; they 
weep ! 

Fear and remorse, and sorrow for their crime. 
Appear in every look, and plead for mercy. 
Cato. Learn to be honest men, give up your 
leaders. 

And pardon shall descend to all the rest. 

Sem. Cato, commit these wretches to my care : 
First let them each be broken on the rack. 
Then, with what life remains, impaled, and left 
To writhe at leisure round the bloody stake ; 
There let them hang, and taint the southern 
wind. 

The partners of their crime Tvill learn obedience, 
AY hen they look up, and see their fellow-traitors 
Stuck on a fork, and blackening in the sun. 
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Luc. Sempronius, why, why wilt thou urge 
the fate 

Of wretched men ? 

Sem, How ! wouldst thou clear rebellion|. 
Lucius (good map) pities the poor offenders. 
That would imbrue their hands in Cato's blood ! 
Cato, Forbear, Sempronius ! — see they suffer 
death, ^ 

But, in their desAs, remember tliey are men ; 
Strain not the laws to make their tortures griev- 
ous. 

Lucius, the base degenerate age requires 
Severity, and justice in its rigour : 

This awes an impious, bold, offending w orld. 
Commands obedience, and gives force to laws. 
When, by just vengeance, guilty mortals perish. 
The gods behold the punishment witli pleasure. 
And lay the uplifted^thunderbolt aside. 

Sem, Cato, 1 execute thy will with pleasure. 
Cato, Mean-while we’ll sacrifice to Liberty. 
Remember, O my friends ! the law^s, the rights. 
The generous plan of power delivered down 
From age to age, by your renowned forefather^, 
^o dearly bought, the price of so much blood :) 
Oh, let it never perish in your liands ! 

But piously transmit it to your children. 

Do thou, great Liberty, inspire our souls, 

And make our lives, in thy possession, happy, 

Or our deaths glorious in thy just defence. 

\_Ex€}ini Cato, Sfc. 

1 i/cud. Sempronius, you have acted like your- 
self. 

One would have thought you bad been half in 
earnest. 

Sem, Villain, stand off! base, grovelling, 
worthless wretches. 

Mongrels in faction, poor faint-hearted traitors ! 

2 Lead, Nay, now’ you carry it too far, Sem- 
pronius ; ; 

Throw off the mask ; there are none here but 
friends. I 

Sem, Know, villains, when such paltry slaves | 
presume 

To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds, 

'riiey’re thrown neglected by : but if it fails, 
Tliey are sure to die like dogs, as you shall do. 
Here, take these factious monsters, drag them , 
forth 

'I’o sudden death ! 

1 Lead, Nay, since it comes to this— 

Sem. Dispatrb them quick, but first pluck out 
their tongues. 

Lest, with their dying breath, they sow sedi- 
tion. 


Well force the gate where Marcus keeps his 
fruard. 

And hew down all that would oppose our passage, 
A day will bring us into Caesar’s camp. 

Sem, Confusion ! I have failed of half my pur- 
pose. 

Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind ! 

Syp, How ! will Sempronius turn a woman's 
slave } 

Sem, Think not' thy friend can ever feel the 
soft 

Unmanly warmth and tenderness of love. 
Syphax, I long to clasp that haughty maid. 

And bend her stubborn virtue to my passiou : 
When I have gone thus far. I'd cast her off. ** 
Syp, Well said ! that’s spoken like thyself, 
Sempronius. 

What hinders, tlien, but that thou find her out. 
And hurry her away by manly force } 

Sem, But how' to gain admission For access 
Is given to none but Juba, and her brothers. 
Syp, Thou shalt have Juba's dress, and 
Juba's guards; * 

The doors will open when Niimidia's prince 
Seems to appear before the slaves that watch 
tliem. 

Sem, Heavens, what a thought is there ! Mar- 
cia’s niy own ! 

How will my bosom swell with anxious joy, 
When 1 behold her struggling in niy arms, 
j ^I'itli glowing beauty, and disc^^de^ed cJianns, 

! While fejir and anger, with alternate grace, 
Paul in her breast, and vary in lier face! 

. So Pluto, seized of Proserpine, conveyed 
! To liell's tremendous gloom the affrighted maid ; 

I There grimly smiled, pleaded with the beaute- 
I ous prize, 

I Nor envied Jove liis sunshine and his skies. 

l^ExeunU 

ACT IV. Kcr.xi: i. 

Enter l,vcia and Marcia, 

Luc, Now tell me, Marcia, tell me from thy 
soul, 

If thou belie vest 'tis possible for w'oman 
'I'o suffer greater ills than Lucia suffers.^ 

Mar, Oh, Lucia, Lucia, might my big swoln 
heart. 

Vent all its griefs, and give a loose to sorrow*, 
Marcia could answer thee in sighs, keep pace 
With all thy w oes, and count out tear for tear. 
Luc, 1 know* thou art doomed alike to be be- 
loved 


[Exeunt guards, with their leaders. ! By Juba, and thy father’s friend, Sempronius : 

- ^ , i But which of these has power to charm like 

Enter Syphax. j Portius ! 

Syp. Onr first design, my friend, has proved Mar. Still I must beg thee not to name Sem- 
abortive : pronius ; ^ 

Still there remains an after-game to play. Lucia, 1 like n6t that load boisterous man : 

My trmqiis are mounted ; their Numidian steeds Juba, to all the bravery a hero. 

Snuff up the wind, and long to scour the desert : Adds softest'love, and more than female sweet- 
Let but Sempronius head us in our ffight, ness } 
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Juba might make the proudest of our sex^ 

Ai^ of woman kind,^ut Marcia, happy. 

Zffc. And why notlifarcia ? Come, you strive 
in vain 

To hide your thoughts from one who knows too 
well 

The inward glowings of a heart in love. 

Afar. Whue Cato lives, his daughter has nd 
right 

To love or hate, but as his choice directs. 

Luc, But should this father give you to Sem- 
pronius ? 

Mtir, 1 dare not think be will ; but if he 
should — 

Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs 1 suffer. 
Imaginary ills, and fancied tortures ? 

I hear the sound of* feet ! they march this way : 
Let us retire, and try if m'c can drown 
Each softer thought in sense ofjireseiit danger : 
When love once pleads adiiiissioii to our hearts. 
In spite of all the virtues we can boast, 

TJie woman, that deliberates, is lost. [^Ejceunt, 
Enter l^nprouiusy drcseed like Juba, with 
Numidian guards, 

Sem, The deer is lodged. I’ve tracked her to 
her covert. 

Be sure you mind the word, and when 1 give it, 
Kush in at once, and seize upon your prey. 

Let not her cries or tears have force to move 
you. 

~iIow will the young Numidian rave to see 
Ilis mistress lost ! If ought could ghid my soul. 
Beyond the enjoyment of so brigiii a prize, 
"Iwould be to torture that young, gay barbarian. 
— But hark ! what noise ! Death to my hopes! 
'tis he, 

'Tis Juba's self! there is but one way left 

He must be murdered, and a passage cut 

Through those his guards flu! dastards, do 

you tremble ; 

Or act like men, or by yon azure heaven 

Euter Juba, 

Juba, What do I see ? Al'ho's this, that dares 
usurp 

The guards and habit of Numidia’s prince ? 

S'em. One that was born to scourge thy arro- 
gance. 

Presumptuous youth ! 

Juba, What can this mean ? Sempronius ! 

Sem, My sword shall answer thee. Have at 
thy heart ! 

Juba. Nay, then, beware thy own, proud, bar- 
barous man. 

[^Sem, falls. His guards surrender, 
Sem. Curse on my stars ! Am I then doomed 
to fall 

By a boy's hand, disbgured in a vile 
Numidian dress^' and for a worthless woman } 
Gods, I’m distracted ! Tlfis iny dose of life ! 

Oh ! for a peal of thunder, that would make 
Earth, sea, and air, and heaven, and Cato, 
tremble ! 

[^Dies. 

3 B 


Juba. With what a spring his furious soul 
broke loose. 

And left the limbs still quivering on the ground ! 
Hepce let us carry off those slaves to Cato> 
That we may there at length.,umravsi,all 
This dark design, this mystery of fate. 

5 EacxtJubay with prisoners, dfO. 
jucia and Marcia. 

Luc, Sure ’twas the cladi. of swords : my 
troubled heart 

Is so cast down, and sunk amidst its sorrows. 

It throbs with fear, and aches at every sound. 
Oh, Marcia, should thy brothers, for my sake 
I die away with horror at the thought. . 

Mar, See, Lucia, see ! here’s blood 1 here’s 
blood and murder ! 

Ha ! a Numidian ! Heaven preserve the prince I 
'I'he face lies muffled up within the garment. 
But, ha ! death to my sight ! a diadem. 

And royal robes ! O gods ! *tis he, ’tis he ! 

Juba, the loveliest youth that ever warmed 
A virgin’s heart, Juba lies dead before us ! 

Luc. Now, Marcia, now call up to thy assist- 
ance 

Thy wonted strength and constancy of mind ! 
I'hou can’st not. put it to a greater trial. 

Mar, Lucia, look there, and wonder at my 
patience ; 

Have I not cause to rave, and beat my breast. 
To rend my heart with grief, and run distracted I 
Luc, What can 1 think or say to- give thes 
comfort ? 

Mar, Tfdk not of comfort ! 'tis for lifirhter 
ills : 

Behold a sight that strikes all comfort dead ! 

Enter Juba listening, 

I will indulge my sorrows, and give way 
’J'o all the pangs and fury of despair ; 

Tiiat man, that best of men, deserved it from 
me. 

Juba, What do I hear? And w^as the false 
Sempronius 

That best of men } Oh, had I fallen like him. 
And could have been thus mourned, 1 had been 
happy. 

Luc, Here will I stand, companion in thy 
woes. 

And help thee with my tears ; when I behold 
A loss like thine, I half forget my own, 

A/ur. ’Tis not in fate to ease my tortured 
breast ; 

This empty world, to me a joyless desert. 

Has nothing left to make poor Marcia happy. 
Juba, I’m on the rack ! Was he so near her 
heart 

Mar, Oh, he was all made up of love and 
charms ! 

Whatever maid could wish, or man admire : 
Delight of every eye ; when he appeared, 

A secret pleasure gladdened all that saw him ; 
But when he talked, the proudest Roman blush* 
ed 

To hear his virtues, and old age grew wise. 
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Jvba. I shall to® wad 
Mar. Oh, Juba! Juba! Juba! 

Juba. M’^hat means that voice ? Did she not 
call on Juba? 

Mar. Why do I think on what he was ! he's 
dead ! 

He's dead and .aever knew how much 1 loved 
him. 

Lucia, who knows but his poor bleedings heart. 
Amidst its agonies, remembered Marcia, 

And the Ihst words he uttered, called me cruel ! 
Alas ! he knew not, hapless youth, he knew not 
Marcia's whole soul was full of love and Juba ! 

Juba. Where am I? Do Hive? or am indeed 
What Marcia thinks ? All is Elysium round me ! 
Mar. Ye dear remains of the most loved of 
men, 

Nor modesty nor virbue here forbid 
A last embrace, while thus— 

Juba. See, Marcia, see, 

\Th7'owing himself before her. 
The happy Juba lives ! He lives to catch 
That dear embrace, and to return it too 
With mutual warmth and eagerness of love. 
Mar. W ith pleasure and amaze I stand tran- 
sported ! 

Sure ^is a dream ! dead and alive at once ! 

If thou art Juba, who lies there ? 

Juba. A wretch, 

Disguised like Juba on a cursed design. 

The tale is long, nor have I heard it out : 

Thy father knows it all. 1 could not hear 
To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death. 
But flew, in all the haste of love, to find thee ; 

1 found thee weeping and confess tliis once. 

Am rapt with joy to see my Marcia's tears. 
Mar. I've been surprised in an unguarded 
hour, 

But must not now go back ; the love, that lay 
Half smothered in my breast, has broke through 
aU 

Its weak restraints, and burns in its full lustre. 
1 cannot, if I would, conceal it from thee. 

Juba. I'm lost in estacy ! and dost thou love. 
Thou charming maid ?— 

Mar. And dost thou live to ask it ? 

Juba. This, this is life indeed ! life worth 
preserving, 

Such life a«i Juba never felt 'till now ! 

Mar. Believe me, prince, before I thought 
thee dead, 

I did not know myself how much I loved thee. 
Juba, Oh, fortunate mistake I 
Mar. O happy Marcia ! 

Juba. My joy, my best beloved, my only 
wish ! 

How shbll I speak the transport of my soul ! 
Mar. Lucia, thy arm. Oh, let me rest upon 
it! 

The vital blood, that had forsook my heart. 
Returns a^in in such tumultuous tides, 

It quite « Brcomes me. Lead me to my aparU 


Oh, prince ! I blush to think what I have said. 
But fate has wrested the q|Dfes8ion from me ; 
Go on, and prosper in the paths of honour. 

'J'hy virtue will excuse my passion for thee. 

And make the gods propitious to our love. 

[^Exeunt Mar. and Luc. 
Juba. I am so blest, 1 fear 'tis all a dream. 
Fortune, thou now hast made amends for all 
'I'hy past unkindness : 1 absolve my stars. 

What though Xumidia add her conquered towns 
And provinces to swell the victor’s triumph, 
Juba will never at his fate repine : 

Let Caesar have the world, if Marcia's mine. 

[Exit. 

A march at a distance. — Enter Cato and 
Lucius. 

Luc. I stand astonished ! What, the bold Sem- 
pronius, 

I'hat still broke foremost through the crowd of 
patriots, 

As with a hurricane of zeal transported. 

And virtuous even to madness^ 

Cato. Trust me, Lucius 
Our civil discords iiave produced such crimes. 
Such monstrous crimes! I am surprised at no- 
thing. 

—•Oh, Lucius, I am sick of this bad world ! 

The day.light and the sun grow painful to me. 
Enter Fortius. 

But see where Fortius comes: what means this 
haste ? 

Why are thy looks thus changed? 

For. My heart is grieved, 

1 bring such news as wdll affect my father. 

Cato. Mas Csesar shed more Roman blood ? 
For. Not so. 

The traitor Syphax, as within the square 
He exercised his troops, the signal given. 

Flew off at once, with his Numidian horse, 

To the south gate, where Marcus holds the 
watch ; 

I saw, and called to stop him, hut in vain : 

He tossed his arm aloft, and proudly told me. 
He w'ould not stay and perish like Sempronius* 
Cato. Perfidious man ! But haste, my son, and 
see 

Thy brother Marcus acts a Roman's part. 

[^Exit For. 

— Lucius, the torrent bears too hard upon me ; 
Justice gives way to force: the conquered world 
Is Caesar's ! Cato has no business in it. 

Luc. While pride, oppression, and injustice 
reign. 

The world will still demand her Cato's presence. 
In pity to mankind submit to Csssar, 

And reconcile thy mighty soul to life ! 

Cato. Would Lucius have me live to sweRthe 
number 

Of Caesar's slaves, or, by a base submission. 
Give up the cause of Rome, and own a tyrant ? 

Luc. The vietor never will impose on Cato 
Ungenerous terms. His enemies confess 
The.virtues of humanity are Cassar’s. 
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Cato. Curse on hift virtues ! they have undone 
his country. 4 

Such popular humanity is treason— 

But see young Juba ; the good youth appears^ 
FuU of the guilt of his perfidious subjects I 
Lite. Alas^ poor prince ! his fate deserves 
compassion. 

Enter Juba, 

Jttha, 1 blush^ and am confounded to appear 
Before thy presenccj Cato. 

Cato. AVhat*s thy crime ? 

Juba, 1 am a Numidiau. 

Cato. And a brave one too. 

Thou hast a Roman soul. 

Juba. Hast thou not heard 
Of my false countrymen? 

Cato, AlaSj young prince ! 

Falsehood and fraud shoot up in every soil, 

The product of all climes — Rome has its Cae- 
sars. 

Jaba. *Tis generous thus to comfort the dis- 
tressed. 

Cato, 'Tis just to give applause where 'tis de- 
served ; 

Thy virtue, prince, has stood the test of for- 
tune. 

Like purest gold, that, tortured in the furnace. 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its 
weight. 

Juba, What shall I answer thee? My ravish- 
ed heart 

Overflows with sacred joy ; I would rather gain 
Thy praise, O Cato ! than Numidia’s empire. 
Enter Fortius. 

For. Misfortune on misfortune I grief on 
grief' 

My brother Marcus—: — 

Caio. IJa ! what has he done ? 

Has he forsook his post ? Has he given way? 
Did he look tamely on, and let them pass ? 

For, Scarce had I left my father, but I met 
him 

Borne on the shields of his surviving soldiers. 
Breathless and pale, and covered o'er with 
wounds. 

Lcmg, at the head of his few faithful friends. 

He stood the shock of a whole host of foes ; 

'J'ill, obstinately brave, and bent on death. 
Oppressed with multitudes, he greatly fell. 

Cato, I am satisiied. 

For, Nor did he fall before 
His sword had pierced through the false heart 
of Syphax. 

Yonder he lies. 1 saw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. 
Cato, Thanks to the gods, my boy has done 
his duty ! 

—Fortius, when I am dead, be sure you place 
His um neer mine. 

For, Long may they keep asunder ! 

Luc. Oh, Cato, arm thy soul- with all its pa- 
tience f 

See where the eoi^se of thy dead son i^pree^es ! 

3 B 8 


The citizens and senators, alarmed. 

Have gathered round it, and attend it weeping* 
CatOf meeting the corpse, 

Cato. Welcome, my son! Here lay him down, 
my friends, ^ ^ 

Full iu my sight, that'T may view at leisure 
The bloody corse, and count those glorious 
wounds. 

— How beautiful is death, ‘when earned by vipm 
tue ! 

Who would not be that youth ? What pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country ! 
— Why sits this sadness on your brows, my 
friends ? 

I should have blushed if Cato's house had stood 
Secure, and flourished in a civil war. 

—Fortius, behold thy brother, and remember 
Thy life is not thy own, when Rome demands 
it. 

Juba. Was ever man like this ! 

Cato. Alas, my friends. 

Why mourn yoii thus ! let not a private loss 
Afflict your hearts. 'Tis Rome requires our 
tears. 

The mistress of the world, the seat of empire. 
The nurse of heroes, the delight of gods 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth. 
And set the nations free, Rome is no more I 
Oh, liberty ! Oh, virtue ! Oh, my country ! 

J uha. Behold that upright man I Rome fills 
his eyes 

With tears, that flowed not o'er his own dead 
son. lAside. 

Cato, Whate'er the Roman virtue has sub- 
dued. 

The sun's whole course, the day and year are 
Caesar’s : 

For him the self-devoted Decii died. 

The Fabii fell, and the great Scipios conquer- 
ed ; 

Even Pompey fought for Caesar. Oh, my friends. 
How is the toil of fate, the work of ages. 

The Roman empire, fallen ! Oh, cursed ambi- 
tion ! 

Fallen into Caesar's hand: our great fore- 
fathers. 

Had left him nought to conquer but his country. 
J uha. While Cato lives, Caeser will blush to 
see 

Mankind enslaved, and be ashamed of empire . 
Cato, Cassar ashamed ! has he not seen Fhar- 
salia! 

Luc. Cato, * tis time thou save thyself and us. 
Cato. Lose not a thought on me ; I am out of 
danger ; 

Heaven will not leave me in the victor's hand. 
Caesar shall never say he conquered Cato. 

But, eh> my friends ! your safety fills my heart 
With imxious thoughts ; a thousand secret ter- 
rors 

Rte in my soul. How shall I save myfriends? 
'Tis now, O CcBsar, 1 begin to fear thee I 
Iaic. CsBsar has mercy if we ask it of hiiii. 
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Cato. Then ask it, I conjure you ! let him 
know 

Wkate er was done against him, Cato did it. 
And, if you please, that I request it of him. 
That I myself, with tears, request it of him. 
The virtue of friends may pass unpunished. 
Juba, my heart is troubled for th^' sake. 

Should I advise thee to regain N umidia, 

Or seek the conqueror ?— 

Juba. If I forsake thee 

Whilst 1 have life, may Heaven abandon Juba ! 

Cato. Thy virtues, prince, if I foresee aright, 
W^ill one day make thee great ; at Rome here- 
after, 

'Twill be no crime to have been Cato’s friend. 
Fortius, draw near : my son, thou oft hast seen 
Thy sire engaged in a corrupted state. 
Wrestling with vice and faction : now thou 
see’st me 

Spent, overpowered, despairing of success ; 

Let me advise thee to retreat betimes 
To thy paternal seat, the Sabine held, 

Wliere the great Censor toiled with his own 
hands. 

And all our frugal ancestors were blessed 
In humble virtues, and a rural life ; 

There live retired, pray for the peace of Rome; 
Content thyself to be obscurely good. 

M’hen vice’pre^'ails, and impious men bear sway 
The post of honour is a private station. 

Por, I hope my father does not recommend 
A life to Fortius, that he scorns himself r 
Cato. Farewell, my friends ! If tliere be any 
of you, 

tVho dare not trust the victor’s clemenc}', 

Know there are ships prepared by my command 
(Their sails already opening to the winds). 
That shall convey you to the wished-for port. 
Is there aught else, my friends, 1 can do for 
you ? - 

The conqueror draws near. Once more fare- 
well f 

If e'er we meet hereafter, we shall meet 
In happier climes, and on^ safer shore. 

Where Ca^r never shall approach us more. 

\_Pointing to his dead son. 
There, the brave youth, with love of virtue fired. 
Who greatly in his country’s cause expired, 
Shall know he conquered. The firm patriot 
there, 

Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 
Though still by faction, vice, and fortune crost. 
Shall find the generous labour was not lost. 

[^Exeunt. 

ACT V. SCENE I. 

Cato soluii Hiting in a thoughtful posture : in 
his hand Pkdo*s hook on the Immortality of the 
S&ul^ A drawn award on the table by him. 

It must be so— Plato, thou reasonest well. 

Else wliencetMs pleasing hope, this fond desire. 

This liA^^g after immortality f 

Or whence tnia seoret dread, and inward horror 


Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the sotd 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 

S s the divinity that stirs within us ; 

3 Heaven itself, thatppints out an hereafter. 
And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new scenes and changes must we 
pass ? 

The wide, the unhoused prospect lies before 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 
Here will I bold. If there’s a Power above. 
And that there is all nature cries aloud, 
'hrough all her works) he must delight in vir. 
tue ; 

And that which he delights in must be happy^ 
But w hen ! or where — this world was made for 
C iesar. 

I’m weary of conjectures — this must end them. 

[^Lnying his hand on his sword. 
Thus I am doubly armed : my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are h(»th before me. 

This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this informs me I shall never die. 

'J'he soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

’The stars shall fade aw ay, the sun himself 
Grow dim w itli age, and nature sink in years, 
But thou sbalt flourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, * 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 
What means this heaviness that hangs upon me? 
This lethargy that creeps through allmy senses ? 
Nature oppressed, and harassed out with care. 
Sinks down to rest, i his once Til favour her. 
That my aw'akened soul may take her flight, 
Renewed in’all her strength, and fresh with life. 
An offering fit for heaven. Let guilt or fear 
Disturb man’s rest ; Cato knows neither of 
them ; 

Indifferent in his choice to sleep or die. 

Enter Portius. 

But ha ! w'ho’s this ? my sob ! Wky this intnu 
sioii ? 

Were not my orders that I would be private ? 
Why am 1 disobeyed.^ 

Por. Alas, my father ! 

What means this sword, this instrument of 
death ? 

Let me convey it hence. 

Cato. Rash youth, forbear i 
Por. Oh, let the prayers, the intreaties of 
your friends. 

Their tears, tlieir common daliger, wrest it from 
you I , 

Cato. Woulist thou betray me? Wonldstthou 
give me op 

A slave, a captive into Cssar’s hands ? 

Retire, and leawobedience to a flsther. 

Or know, youii^ mani— 

Por. Look not thus sternly, on me ; 

You know I’d ratiker die Hiaa disobey you. 
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Caio. 'Tis well? agftin I'm master of myself. 
Now^ CsBsar^ let thy troops beset our gates^ 

And bar each avenue ; thy gathering fleets 
O’erspread the sea> and atop up every port ; 

Cato shall open to himself a passage^ 

And mock thy hopes 

Por. Oh, sir ! forgive your son. 

Whose grief hangs heavy on him. Oh, my fa- 
ther ! 

How am 1 sure it is not the last time 
1 e'er shall call you so ! Be not displeased. 

Oh, be not angry with me Avhilst I weep. 

And, in the anguish of iny heart, beseech you 
To quit the dreadful purpose of your soul ! 

Caio. Thou hast been ever good and dutiful. 

[^Embracing him. 

Weep not, my son, all will be well again ; 

The righteous gods, whom 1 have sought to 
please. 

Will succour Cato, and preserve his children. 
Por. Your words give comfdrt to my drooping 
heart. 

Cato. Fortius, thou may’st rely upon my con- 
duct : 

Thy father will not act what misbecomes him. 
But go, my son, and see if aught be wanting 
Among thy father's friends j see them embark- 
ed, 

And tell me if the winds and seas befriend I 
them. 

My soul is quite weighed down with care, and 
asks 

The soft refreshment of a moment's sleep . 

For. My thoughts are more at ease, my heart 
revives. Cato, 

Enter Marcia. 

Oh, Marcia ! Oh, my sister, still there is hope ! 
Our father will not cast away a life. 

So needful to us all and to his country. 

He is retired to rest, and seems to cherish 
Thoughts full of peace. He has dispatched me 
hence. 

With orders that bespeak a mind composed. 

And studious for the safety of his friends. 
Marcia, take care that none disturb his slum- 
bers, {Ex^it. 

Mar, Oh, ye immortal powers ! that guard 
the just. 

Watch round his couch, and soften his repose ; 
Banish his sorrows, and becalm his soul 
With easy dreams ; remember all his virtues. 
And shew mankind that goodness is your care ! 
Enter Lucia. 

Luc. Where is your father, Marcia, where is 
Cato? 

Mar, Lucia, speak low, he is retired to rest. 
Lucia, 1 feel a auntie dawning hope 
Rise in my aouL We shall be happy still. 

Luc. Alas ! 1 tremble when 1 think on Cato ! 
In every view, in every thought, I tremble I 
Cato is stern and awful as a god ; 

He knows not how to wink at human frailty^ 

Or pardon weaknesethat he never felt. 


Mar. Though stem and au^ul to the foes of 
Rome, 

He is all goodness, Lucia, always mild. 
Compassionate and gentle to his friends. 

Filled with domestic tenderness, the best. 

The kindest father 1 have ever found him. 

Easy and good, and bounteous my wishes. 
Luc. 'Tis his consent alone can make us blesa- 
ed: 

Marcia, we both are equally involved 
In the same intricate, perplexed distl^ss. 

The cruel hand of fate, that has destroyed 
Thy brother Marcus, whom we both lament — 
Mar. And ever shall lament ; unhappy youth ! 
Luc. Has set my soul at large, and now I 
stand 

Loose of my vow. But who knows Cato's 
thoughts ? 

'Who knows how yet he may dispose of Fortius, 
Or how he has determined of thyself? 

Mar. Let him but live, commit the rest to 
Heaven. 

Enter Lucius. 

Lucius. Sweet are the slumbers of the virtu- 
ous man ! 

Oil, Marcia, 1 have seen thy godlike father ! 
Some power invisible supports his soul, 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatness. 

A kind refreshing sleep is fallen upon him ; 

I saw him stretched at ease, his fancy lost 
In pleasing dreams; as 1 drew near his couch. 
He smiled, and cried, Csesar, thou cans't not 
hurt me. 

31 a r. His mind still labours with some dread- 
ful thought. 

Lucius. Lucia, why all this grief, these floods 
of sorrow ? 

Dry up thy tears, mv child ; we all are safe 
IV'hile Cato lives — liis presence will protect us. 
Enter Juba. ^ 

Juba. Lucius, the horsemen are returned from 
viewing 

The number, strength, and posture of our foes. 
Who now encamp within a short hour's march ; 
On the high point of yon bright western tower 
We ken them from amr ; the setting sun 
Plays on their shining arms and burnished hel- 
mets. 

And covers all the field with gleams of fire. 
Lucius. Marcia, 'tis time we should awake 
thy father ; 

CsBsar is still disposed to give us terms. 

And waits at distance till he hears from Cato. 
Enter Fortius. 

Fortius, thy looks speak somewhat of import- 
ance. 

What tidings dost thou bring ? Metiiinks 1 see 
Unusual gladness sparkling in thy eyes. 

Far. As 1 was hasting to the port, where now 
My father's friends, impatient for a passage. 
Accuse the lingering winds, a sail arrived 
From Pompey'g son, who through thg jreidms of 
Spain 
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Calls out for vengeance on his father's deaths 
And rouses the w hole nation up to arms. 

Were Cato at their head, once more might 
Rome 

Assert her rights, and claim her liberty. 

But, hark 1 what means that groan ! Oh, give 
me way, 

And let me dy into my father's presence. [^Ea?iL 
Lucius, Cato, amidst his slumbers, tliiuks on 
Rome, 

And in the wild disorder of his soul 

Mourns o'er his country. Ha ! a second groan — 

Heaven guard us all ! — 

Mar, Alas ! *tis not the voice 
Of one who sleeps ; 'tis agonizing pain, 

*Tis death is in that sound. 

RMnt&r Pofrtius, 

For, Oh, sight of woe ! 

Oh, Marcia, what we feared is come to pass ! 
Cato is fallen upon his sword. 

Lucius. Oh, Fortius, 

Hide all the horrors of thy mournful tale. 

And let us guess the rest. 

Pot, I’ve raised him up. 

And placed him in his chair, where, pale and 
faint, [him, 

He gasps for breath, and, ns his life flows from 
Demands to see his friends. His weeping ser. 
vants. 

Obsequious to his orders, bear him hither. 

Mar. Oh, Heaven! assist me in this dreadful 
hour, 

To pay the last sad duties to my father! 

Juba. These are thy triumphs, thy exploits, 
O C»sar ! 

Lucius. Now is Rome fallen indeed ! 

Cato brought in on a chair. 

Cato. Here set me down — 

Fortius, come near me — Are my friends em- 
barked ? 

Can any thing be thought of for their service } 
Whilst 1 yet live, let me not live in vain. 

Oh, Lucius, art thou here ? Thou art too good — 
Let this our friendship live between our chil- 
dren ; 

iMake Fortius happy in thy daughter Lucia. 
Alas! poor man, he weeps! Marcia, my daugh- 
ter — 

Oh, bend me forward ! Juba loves thee, Marqia. 
A senator of Rome, while Rome survived, r 
Would not have matched his daughter With a 
king. 

But Caesar’s arms have thrown down all distinc- 
tion ; 

Whoe'er is brave and virtuous is a Roman — 

I'm sick to dea^ — Gh, when shall I get loose 
From this vain world, the abode of guilt and 
sorrow ! 

And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing soul. Alas, 1 fear 
I've been too hasty.- Oh, ye powers, that 
8 earc]| 

The heart of mas, and weigh his inmost thoughts 


If I have done antlsB, hnpnte it not— 

llie best may err, but you are good, and— Oh ! 

[Dies. 

^Lucius. There fled the greatest soul that ever 
warmed 

A Roman breast ; oh, Catcf I oh, my friend ! 
Thy will shall be religiously observed. 

But let us bear this awful corpse to Cssar, 

And lay it in liis sight, that it may stand 
A fence betwixt us and the victor’s wrath ; 
Cato, though dead, sfaifll still protect his friends. 
From hence, let tierce contending nations know 
What dire effects from civil discord flow : 

'Tis this that shakes our country with alarms. 
And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms. 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and strife. 

And robs the guilty world of Cato's life. 

[Ea:eunt omnes. 
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THE lady's lookixg-olass. 

Celia and I, the other day. 

Walk'd o’er the saiid-hiils to the sea : 

The setting sun adorn’d the coast. 

His beams entire, his fierceness lost: 

And, on the surface of the deep. 

The winds lay only nut asleep : 

The nymph did like the scene appear. 
Serenely pleasant, calmly fair; 

Soft fell her words, as flew the air. 

With secret joy 1 heard her say, 

That she would never n^iss one day 
A walk so fine, a sight so gay. 

But, oh the change ! the winds grow high. 
Impending tempests charge the sky ; 

The lightning flies, the thunder roars ; 

And big waves lash the frighten'd shores. 
Struck with the horror of the sight. 

She turns her liead, and wings her flight ; 
And, trembling, vohs she’ll ne'er again 
Approach the shore, or view the main. 

Once more at least look hack, said I, 
Thyself in that large glass descry: 

W'hen thou art in good-humonr drest; 

AVhen gentle reason rules thy breast ; 

The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bright as thee : 

'1 18 then that with delight 1 rove 
Upon the boundless depth of love: 

I bless my chain ; 1 hand my oar ; 

Nor think on all 1 left on shore. 

But when vain doubt and groundless fear 
Do that dear foolish bosom tear ; 

When the*big lip and watery eye 
Tell me, the rising storm le nigh ; 


} 
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*Ti8 then, thou art yon' angr)^ main^ 
Deformed by winds^ and dash’d by rain ; 

And the poor sailor^ that must try 
Its fury> labours less than I. 

Shipwrecked^ in vain to land I make> 
While love and fate still drive me back : 
Forced to doat on thee thy own way^ 

I chide thee firsts and then obey. 

Wretched wlien from thee, vex*a when nigh, 
I with thee, or without thee, die. 


TO A ZiA2>T ON HER REFUSING TO CONTINUE A 
DISPUTE WITH ME. 

Spare, generous victor, spare the slave, 

“Who did unequal war pursue ; 

That more than triumph he might have. 

In being overcome by you. 

In the dispute whate’er I said. 

My heart was by my tongue belied ; 

And in my looks you might have read 
How much 1 argued on your side. 

You far from danger as from fear. 

Might have sustain’d an open fight : 

For seldom your o]iinions err. 

Your eyes are always in the right. 

Why, fair one, would j'ou not rely 

On reason’s force with beauty’s join’d ? 

Could I their prevalence deny, 

1 must at once be deaf and blind. 

A 'as ! not hoping to subdue, 

1 only to the fight aspir’d : 

To keep the beauieous foe in view 
W as all the glory I desir’d. 

But she, howe’er of victory sure. 

Contemns the wreath too long delay'd : 

And, arm’d with more immediate power, 

C^ls cruel silence to her aid. 

Deeper to wound, she shuns the fight ; 
r’he drops her arms, to gain the field ; 

Secures her conquest by her flight ; 

And triumphs, when she seems to yield. 

So when the Parthian turn'd his steed. 

And from the hostile camp withdrew. 

With cruel skill the backward reed 
He sent ; and, as he fled, he slew. 


AN ENGlilSH PADLOCK 

Miss Danae, when fair and young, 

^6 Hoiace has divinely sung) 

Could not be kept from Jove’s embrace 
By doors of steel, and walls of brass. 
The reason of the thing is clear. 

Would Jove the naked truth aver. 


Cupid was with him of the party ; 

And show'd himself sincere and hearty ; 
For, give that whipster but his errand. 

He takes my lord Chief Justice’ warrant ; 
Dauntless as death away he walks ; 

Breaks the doers open, snaps the locks ; 
Searches the parlour, chamber, study ; 

Nor stops till he has culprit’s body. 

Since this has been authentic truth. 

By age deliver'd down to youth ; 

Tell us, mistaken husband, tell us. 

Why so mysterious, why so jealous ? 

Does the restraint, the bolt, the bar. 

Make us less curious, her less fair ? 

'I'he spy, which does this treasure keep. 

Does she ne’er say her prayers, nor sleep ^ 
Does f^he to no excess incline ? 

Does she fly music, mirth, and wine ? 

Or have not gold and flattery power 
To purchase one unguarded hour } 

Your care does further yet extend : 

That spy is guarded by your friend. — 

But has* this friend noir eye nor heart ? 

May he not feel the cruel dart. 

Which, soon or late, all mortals feel ? 

May he not, with too tender zeal. 

Give the fair prisoner cause to see, 

How much he wishes she were free ? 

May he not craftily infer 

The rules of friendship too severe, 

IVhich chain him to a hated trust ; 

IVhich make him wretched, to be just ? 

And may not she, this darling she. 

Youthful and healthy, flesh and blood. 
Easy with him, ill us’d by thee. 

Allow this logic to be good ? 

Sir, will your questions never end ? 

I trust to neither spy nor friend. 

In short, I keep her from the sight 
Of every human face. — She’ll w'rite. 

From pen and paper she's debarr’d.-— 

Has she a bodkin and a card ? 

She’ll prick her mind. — She will, you say : 
But how^ shall she that mind convey ? 

I keep her in one room : 1 lock it : 

The key (look here) is in this pocket. 

The key-hole, is that left ? Most certain. 
She’ll thrust her letter through — Sir Martin. 

Dear angry friend, what must be done ? 

Is there no way ?— There is but one. 

Send her abroad : and let her see. 

That all this mingled mass, which she. 

Being forbidden, longs to know. 

Is a dull farce, an empty show. 

Powder, and pocket-^ass, and beau : 

A staple of romance and lies. 

False tears and real perjuries : 

Where sighs and looks are bought and sold. 
And love is made but to be told ; 

Where the fat bawd and lavish heir 
The spoils of ruin’d beau^ ^are : 

And youth, seduc'd from fiends and fame ; 

I Must give up age to want and shame. 
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Let her behold the frantic scene^ 

The women wretched, false the men : 
And when^ these certain iRs to shun. 
She would to tliy embraces run ; 
Receive her with extended arms, 

Seem more delighted with her charms ; 
Wait on her to the park and piny. 

Put on good-humour ; make her gay ; 
Be to her virtues very kind ; 

Be to her faults a little blind ; 

Let all her ways be uncontin*d ; 

And clap your padlock— on her mind. 


AliSlA, OR THE PROGRESS OF THE MIND. 
[F/um Canto iir.} 

Here, Richard, how could I explain 
'J'he various labyrinths of the brain ! 

Surprise my readers, wliilst 1 tell 'em 
Of cerebrum and cerebellum ! 

How could 1 play the commeiitiitor 
On dura and on pi a mater ! 

"Where hot and cold, and dry and wet, 

Strive each the other’s place to get ; 

And with incessant toil and strife, 

Would keep possession during life. 

I could demonstrate every pore. 

Where memory lays up all her store ; 

And to an iiicli compute the station 
’Twixt judgment and imagination. 

0 friend I J could display much learning. 

At least to men of small discerning. 

The brain contains ten thousand cells : 

Jn each some active fancy dwells; 

Which always is at work, and framing 
The several follies 1 was naming. 

As in a hive’s viraineous dome 
Ten thousand bees enjoy their home, 

Each does her studious actions vary, 

To^p and comp, to fetch and carry ; 

Eam still renews her little labour. 

Nor justles her assidpous neighbour : 

Each — whilst this thesia 1 maintain, 

1 fancy, Dick, I know thy brain. 

O, with the mighty theme affected. 

Could 1 but see thy liead dissected ! 

My head ! quoth Dick, to serve your whim ! 
Spare that, and take some other limb. 

Sir, in your nice affairs of svhtem, 

Wise men propose ; but fools assist ’em. 

Says Matthew, Richard, keep thy head. 

And hold thy peace ; and I’ll proceed. 

Proceed ! quoth Dick : Sir, ] aver, 

Vou have already gone too far. 

When people once are in the wrong. 

Each line they adcLis much too long. 

Who fastest walks, hut walks astray. 

Is only furthest from his way. 

Bless ^our conceits ! must I believe, 

Howe ei* absurd, what you conceive ; 

And, for ^our friendship, live and die 
A'^pist m philosophy r 
1 say, whatever you maintain 


Of Alma in the heart or brain, 

'rbe plainest man alive may tell ye. 

Her seat of empire is the belly : 

From hence she sends out those supplies. 
Which make us either stout or wise ; 

The strength of every other member 
Is founded o]i your belly-thnber ; 

'riie qualms or raptures of your blood 
Rise in proportion to your food ; 

And, if you would improve your tliought. 

You must be fed as wfdl as taught. 

Your stomach makes your fabric roll. 

Just as the bias rules the bowl. 

'rhe great Acliilles might employ 
The strengtli design'd to ruin I'roy ; 
lie dined on lion’s marrow, spread 
On toasts of ammunition bread : 

But, by bis mother sent away, 

Amongst tlie Thracian girls to play, 

Effeminate he sat, and quiet ; 

Strange product of a cheese-cake diet ! 

Now give my argument fair play, 

And take the thing the other way; 

I'he youngster, who at nine and three 
Drinks with his sisters milk and tea. 

From breakfast reads till twelve o'clock, 

Burnet, and Ileylin, Hobbes, and Locke; 

He pays due visits after noon 
7’o 000*^111 Alice and uncle John ; 

At ten from coffee-liouse or play 
Returning, finislies the day. 

But, give him port and potent sack. 

From milksop he starts up ^lohack ; 

Holds that tlie happy know no hours ; 

So through the street at midnight scowers. 
Breaks watchmen’s heads and cliairmen'sglasses. 
And thence proceeds to nicking sashes; 

I’ill, by some tougher hand o'ercome. 

And first knock’d down, and then led home. 

He damns the footman, strikes the maid. 

And decently reels up to bed. 

Observe the various operations 
Of food and drink in several iiatioxis. 

M as ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the strengtli of water-gruel ? 

But who shall stand his rage and force, 

If first he rides, then eats his horse? 

Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare. 

Tune the Italian spark’s ^itar. 

And, if I take Dan Congreve right. 

Pudding and beef make Britons fight. 

Tokay and coffee cause this work 
Between the German and the Turk ; 

And both, as they provisions want. 

Chicane, avoid, retire and faint. 

Hunger and thirst, or guns and swords, 
Gi\'ethe same death in different words. 

To push this argument no further ; 

To starve a man, in law is murder. 

As in a watch's fine macUne, 

Though many artful springs are seen ; 

The ^ded movements, which deidare 
How full the moon, how old the year. 
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Derive their secondary power 

From that which simply points the hour. 

For^ though those gim-cracks were away, 

g ^uare would not swear, but Quare would say) 
owever more reduced and plain, 

The watch would still a watch remain : 

But, if the horal oi%it ceases. 

The whole stands still, or breaks to pieces ; 

Is now no longer what it was. 

And you mHy e’en go sell the case. 

So, if unprejudic’d you lean 
The goings of this clock-workman. 

You hnd a hundred movements made 
By hue devices in his head ; 

But ’tis the stomach’s solid stroke 
That tells his being what’s o’clock. 

If you take (►IF this rhetoric trigger, 

He talks no more in mode and figure ; 

Or, clog his mathematic-wheel. 

His buildings fall, his ship stands still ; 

Or, lastly break his.po]itic-w'eight, 

His voice no longer rules the state. 

Yet if these finer whims are gone. 

Your clock, though plain, w'oiild still go on ; 

But spoil the engine of digestion. 

And you entirely change the question. 

Alma’s affairs no pow'er can mend ; 

The jest, alas ! is at an end : 

Soon ceases all the worldly hustle. 

And you consign the corpse to Russel. 

Now’ make your Alma come or go 
From leg to hand, from top to toe. 

Your system, without my addition. 

Is in a very sad condition. 

So harlequin extoll'd his horse. 

Fit for the w’ar, or road, or course ; 

H is mouth was soft, his eye was good. 

His foot w'as sure as ever trod : 

One fault he had (a fault indeed !) ; 

And what was that ? the horse wuis dead. 

Dick, from these instances and fetches. 

Thou mak’st of horses, clocks, and w’atches. 
Quoth Mat, to me thou seem'st to mean, 

'I'hat Alma is a mere machine : 

That, telling others what’s o’clock, 

She know’s not what herself has struck ; 

But leaves to standers-by the trial 
Of what is mark’d upon her dial. 

Here hold a blow, good friend, quoth Dick, 
And rais'd his voice exceeding quick. 

Fight fair, sir : what I never meant 
Don’t you infer. In argument 
Similies are like songs in love ; 

They much describe ; they nothing prove. 

^ ■ 

SOLOMON ON THE VANITY OF THE WORLD. 

CFVom Book ill ] 

As smoke that rises from the kindling fires 
Is seen this moment, and the next expires ; 

As empty clouds by rising winds are tost, 

7'heir fieetiog forms swee sooner found than 
lost; 

S 0 


So vanishes our state, so pass our days ; 

So life but opens npw, and now d^ays : 

’i'he cradle and the^omb, alas j so nigh. 

To live, is scarce distinguish’d from to die. 

Cure of the miser’s wish, and coward’s fear. 
Death only shows us what we knew was near.' 
With courage therefore view the pointed hour. 
Dread not death’s anger, but expect Jus power ; 
Nor nature’s law with fruitless sorrow mourn. 
But die, O mortal man ! for thou wast born. 
Cautious through doubt, by want of courage 
wise, 

To such advice the reasoner still replies. 

Yet measuring all the long continued space. 
Every successive day's repeated race. 

Since time first started from his pristine goal. 
Till he had reach’d that hour wherein my soul 
Join’d to my body swell’d the womb ; I was 
(At least 1 think so) nothing: must I pass 
Again to nothing, when this vital breath. 
Ceasing, consigns me o’er to rest and death ? 
Must the whole man, amazing thought ! return 
To the cold marble, or contracted urn ? 

And never shall those particles agree. 

That were in life this individual he ? 

But sever’d, must they join the general mass,Y 
Through other forms and shapes ordain’d to ( 
pass, ( 

Nor thought nor image kept of what he was ? J 
Does the great word, that gave him sense, or- 
dain 

That life shall never wake that sense again? 
And will no power his sinking spirit save 
From the dark caves of death, and chambers of 
the grave ? 

Each evening I behold the setting sun 
^Vith downwar(i speed into the ocean run : 

Vet the same light (pass but some fleeting hours) 
Exerts his vigour, and renews his powers ; 

Starts the bright race again: his constant^ame 
Rises and sets, returning still the same. 

I mark the various fury of the winds ; 

These neither seasons guide, nor order binds ; 
They now dilate, and now contract their force ; 
Various their speed, but endless is their course. 
From his first fountain and beginning ouze, 
Down to the sea each brook and torrent flows : 
Though sundry drops or leave or swell the 
stream, 

The wliole still runs, with equal pace, the same; 
Still other waves supply the rising urns, 

And the eternal flood no want of water mourns. 

Why then must man obey the sad decree, 
Which subjectSi neither sun, nor wind, nor sea ? 

A flower, that does with opening morn arise. 
And, flourishing the day, at evening dies; 

A M inged eastern blast, just skimming o'er 
The ocean's brow, and sinking on the shore ; 

A fire, whose flames through crackling stubble 
fly; 

A meteor shooting from the summer sky ; 

A bowl adown the bending mountain rw'd ^ 

A bubble breaking, and a fiahle told; 
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A noon-tide shadow-, and a midnight dream ; 
Are emblems, which with semblance apt pro- 
claim 

Our earthly- course : but, O my soul ! so fast 
Must life run off, and death for ever last ? 

This dA opinion, sure is too confined ; 

Else whence this hope, and terror of the mind ? 
Does something- still, and somewhere yet re- 
main, 

Reward or punishment, delight or pain ? 

Say .* shall our relicks second birth receive ? 
Sleep we to wake, and only die to live ? 

When the sad wife has clos'd her husband’s 
eyes. 

And pierc'd the echoing vault with doleful 
cries, 

Lies the pale corpse not yet entirely dead. 

The spirit only from the body fled ; 

The grosser part of heat and motion void. 

To be by fire, or worm, or time, destroyed ; 

The soul, immortal suhstance, to remain, 
Conscious of joy, and capable of pain ? 

And, if her acts have been directed well, 

"While with her friendly clay she deign’d to 
dwell. 

Shall she with safety reach her pristine seat ? 
Find her rest endless, and her bliss complete ? 
And, while the buried man we idly mourn. 

Do angels joy to see his better half return? 
But, if she has deform'd this earthly life 
W'ith murderous rapine, and seditious strife. 
Amazed, repulsed, and by those angels driven 
From the ethereal seat, and blissful heaven, 

In everlasting darkness must she lie, 

Still more unhappy, that she cannot die ? 

Amid two seas, on one small point of land. 
Wearied, uncertain, and amazed, we stand ; 

On either side our thoughts incessant turn ; 
Forward we dread, and looking back we mourn ; 
Losing the present in this dubious haste, 

And lost ourselves betwixt the future and the 
past. 

These cruel doubts contending in my breast. 
My reason staggering, and my hopes oppress'd. 
Once more, I said, once more I will inquire. 
What is this little, agile, pervious fire, 

This fluttering motion, which we call the mind? 
I low does she act ? and where is she confin’d ? 
Have we the power to guide her as we jdease ? 
H^hence then those evils, that obstruct our ease ? 
W e happiness pursue ; we fly from pain ; 

Yet the pursuit, and yet the’ flight, is vain : 
And, while poor nature labours to be blest. 

By day witn pleasure, and by ni^t with rest. 
Some stronger power eludes our sickly will. 
Dashing our rising hopi^ w ith certain ill ; 

And makes us with reflective trouble see. 

That all is destin'd, which we fancy free. 

That power superior then, which rules our 
mind, 

Is his decree by human prayer inclin’d ? 

WiU he for sacriflee our sorrows ease ? 

And can our tears reverse his firm decrees ? 


'Fhen let religion aid, where reason fails ; 

'1 hrow loads of incense in, to turn the scales ; 
And let the silent sanctuary show, \ 

VV'hat from the babbling schools we may not f 
know, r 

How man may shun or bear his destin'd partj 
of woe. 

HTiat shall amend, or what absolve, our fate ? 
Anxious we hover in a mediate state. 

Betwixt infinity and nothing, bounds, 

Or bounrlless terms, whose doubtful sense con. 
founds. 

Unequal thmiglit ! whilst all we apprehend ^ 
Is, that our hopes must rise, our sorrows end, > 
As our Creator deigns to be our friend. } 

1 said and instant bad the priests prepare 
The ritual sacrifice and solemn prayer. 

Select from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 

A hundred bulls ascend the sacred way. 

The artful youth proceed to form the choir: 
■j'liey breathe tlie flute, or strike the vocal wire. 
The maids in comely order next advance ; 

J’hey beat the timbrel, and instruct the dance. 
FolloM's the chosen tribe from Levi sprung, 

Ch hunting, by just return, the holy song. 

Along the choir in solemn state they past : 

— Phe anxious king came last. 

The sacred hymn i)erform'd, my promised vow 
I paid ; find bowing at the altar low. 

Father of heaven! (I said) and Judge of earth! 
Whose word (lall’d out this universe to birth; 
By whose kind power and influencing care 
I’iie various creatures move, and live, and are : 
But, ceasing once that care, withdrawn that 
power, 

I'hey move falas !) and live, and are no more : 
Omniscient Master, Omnipresent King, 

To thee, to thee, my last distress I bring. 

'J'hou, that canst still the raging of the seas, 
Chain up the winds, and bid the tempests 
cease ! 

Redeem my sliipwreck'd soul from raging gusts 
Of cruel passion and deceitful lusts: 

From stnrms of rage, and dangerous rocks of A 
pride, 

Let thy strong hand this little vessel guide ( 
(It was thy hand that made it) through the tide J 
Impetuous of this life : let thy command 
Direct my course, and bring me safe to land ! 

If, while this wearied flesh draw's fleeting 
breath. 

Not satisfied with life, afraid of death. 

It haply be thy will, that 1 should know 
Glimpse of delight, or pause from anxious woo ; 
From now, from iiistsint now, great Sire ! dispel 
The clouds that press my %oul ; from now re- 
veal 

A gracious beam of light ; from now inspire 
My tongue to sing, my hand to touch the lyre; 
My open thought to joyous prospects raise. 

And for thy mercy let m^ sing thy praise. 

Or, if thy will ordains 1 still shall wait 
Some new hereafter, and a future state. 
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Permit me strength my weight of woe to bear^ 
And raise my mind superior to my care. 

Let me, howe’er unable to explain 
The secret labyrinths of thy ways to man, 

With humble zeal confess thy awful power ; 
Still weeping hope^ and wondering still adore. 
So in my conquest be thy might declar’d. 

And for thy justice be thy name rever’d. 

My prayer scarce ended, a stupendous gloom 
Darkens the air ; loud thunder shakes the dome. 
To the beginning miracle succeed 
An awful silence and religious dread. 

Sudden breaks forth a more than common day; 
I'he sacred wood, which on the altar lay, 
ITntouch’d, unlighted, glows — 

Ambrosial odour, such as never flows 
From Arab’s gum, or the Sahiean rose. 

Does round the air evolving scents diffuse : 

The holy ground is wet with heavenly dews : 
Celestial music (such Jessides’ lyre, 

Such Miriam’s timbrel, would in vain require) 
Strikes to my thought through my admiring ear. 
With ecstacy too fine, and pleasure hard toliear. 
Andlo! what sees my ravish’d eye ? v.hat feels 
My wond’ring soul ? An opening cloud reveals 
An heavenly form, enibody’d, and array’d 
With robes of light. 1 heard. The angel said : 

Cease, man of wumiui horn, to hope relief 
From daily trouble and continued grief ; 

Thy hope of joy deliver to the wind. 

Suppress thy ])nssioiis, and prejiare thy mind; 
Free and familiar with niihfortune grow. 

He us’d to sorrow, and inur'd to woe ; 

By weakening toil and hoary age o’ercome. 

See thy decrease, and iiasten t<» thv tomb ; 

Leave to thy children tuiniHi., ^strife, and war, 
Portions of toil, and legacie.'* of care ; 

Send the successive ills through ages down. 

And let each weeping father tell Iiis son. 

That deev)er struck, and more distinctly griev’d, 
fie must augment the sorrowf, he receiv'd. 

* * -Vf « 

Illustrious wretch ! repine not, nor reply ^ 
View not wli;it heaven ordains witli reason’s | 
eye. >- 

Too bright the object is ; the distance is too j 

high. J 

I’he man, who would resolve the work of fate, 
May limit number, andniiike crooked straight; 
Stop thy inquiry then, and curb thy sense, 

Nor let dust argue with Omnipotence. 

’Tis God who must dispose, and man sustain. 
Born to endure, forbidden to complain. 

Thy sum of life must his decrees fulfil ; ^ 

What derogates fro.m his command, is ill ; 

And that alone is good which centres in his i 
will. ) 

« •N’ 4 -St- « « 

Now, Solomon ! remembering who thou .art. 
Act through thy remnant life the decent part. 
Go forth : be strong : with patience and with 
care 

Perform, and suffer : to thyself severe, 
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Gracious to others, thy desires suppress’d. 
Diffus’d thy virtues ; first of men 1 be best. 

Thy sum of duty let two words contain ; 

(O may they graven in thy heart remain !) 

Be humble, and be just. The angel said.— 
U'ith upward speed his agile wings he spread ; 
Whilst on the holy ground 1 prostrate lay. 

By various doubts impell’d, or to obey. 

Or to object : at length (my mournful look 
Heaven-ward erect) determin’d thus I spoke: 

Supreme, all- wise, eternal Potentate ! 

Sole Author, sole Disposer of our fate I 
Enthron’d in light and immortality^ 

^Fhom no man fully sees, and none can see ! 
Original of beings f Power divine ! 

Since that I live, and that I think, is thine !— 
Benign Creator ! let thy plastic hand 
Dispose its own effect ; let thy command 
Restore, Great Father ! thy instructed son ; 
And in my act may thy great will be done! 


JOHN GAY. 


Born 1688.— Died 1732. 


FRIDAY ; OR, THE DIRGE*. 


PASTORAL V. 


I Bumkivet, Gruhhinol. 

I Bnmk, M’'hy, Grubbinol, dost tbou so wist- 
I fill seem } 

I There’s sorrow in thy look, if right I deem. 

I "J'is true, yon oaks with yellow tops appear, 

; And chilly blasts begin to nip the year; 

I PVom the tall elm a shower of leaves is home, 

I And their lost beauty riven beeches mourn. 

! Vet ev’n this s(*ason pleasance blithe affords, 
Now the squeez’d press foams with our apple 
hoards. 

Come let us hie, and (juaff a cheery howl. 

Let cyder new wash sorrow from thy soul.” 
Grub, Ah, Bumkinet ! since thou from hence 
wert gone, 

I From these sad plains all merriment is flown ; 

I Should 1 reveal my grief, 'iwould spoil thy cheer^ 
■ And make thine eye o’erflow with many a tear. 


* •* Nex-t year (1713) he published The Shepet-iTs Week, six 
English pastorals, in whicJi the images a. e drawn from reallife, 
such as it appear-* among :he rustics ui parls of England remote 
from London. Steele, in some papers of, » The Guardian,* 
had praised Ambrose Philips, as the pastoral writer tliat yielded 
J only to Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenser. Pope, who had also 
1 pulihshcd pastorals, not pleased to be overlooked, drew up a 
rompanson of his own compactions with those of Philips, in 
whit U he covertly gave himself the iircference, while he semed 
I to tiisovvn it. !Vot content with this, be is supposed to have 
incited Gay to write. * The Sheperd's Week to show, that 
I if it be necessary to copy nature with minutctiess, >‘ural life must 
’ iie exhibited such as grossness and ignorance have made it. 

1 - But the effect of reality and truth became conspicuous, even 
when the intention was to show them G’^®^®'hng and dMrad^. 

These pastorals became popular, and were 
as just representations iJSiyin 

those who had no interest in the rivalry of poets, nor know. 

ledge of thecritidil dispute.”— s OTooir. 
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Bumk. Hang sorroir V* Let's to yonder hut 
repair. 

And with trim sonnets cast away oiu* care.” 

" Gillian of Croydon” w ell thy pipe can play ; 
Thou sing'st most sweety O'er hills and far a- 
way.” 

Of" Patient Grissel” I devise to sing, 

And catches quaint shall make the vullies ring 
Come Grubhiiiol, beneath this shelter come ; 
From heiH e we view our flocks securely roam. 
Grvh. ^'es, blithsome lad, a tale 1 mean to 
sing. 

But with my woe shall distant rallies ring. 

The tale shall make our kidlings droop their 
head. 

For, Moe is me !— our Blouzelind is dead. 

Bvmk. Is Blouzelind a dead? farewell, my glee! 
No happiness is now reserv’d for me. 

As the wood-pigeon cooes without his mate. 

So shall my doleful dirge bewail her fate. 

Of Blonzefinda fair 1 mean to tell. 

The peerless maid that did all maids excel. 

Henceforth the morn shall dewy sorrow shed. 
And evening tears upon the grufeS be spread : 
The rolling streams w ith watery grief shall flow, 
And winds shall moan aloud — when loud they 
blow'. 

Henceforth, as oft' as autumn shall return. 

The dropping trees, wiieneer it rains, shall 
mourn. 

The season quite shall strip the country's pride. 
For 'twas in autumn Blouzelinda died, 

VVliere'er I gad, I Bloiizelind shall ^ iew, 
\T’'nods, dairy, barn, and mows, our passion 
knew. 

When 1 direct ray eyes to yonder wood, 

Fresh rising sorrow curdles in my blood. 

Thither I've often been the damsel's guide, 
When rotton sticks our fuel have suj>pJy'd ; 
There I remember how her faggots lar^ie 
Were frequently these happy B^loulder^' charge. 
Sometimes this crook drew hazel-boughs adowii. 
And stuff'd her apron wide with nuts so brown ; 
Or when her feeding hogs had miss'd their w'ay. 
Or wallowing 'mid a feast of acorns lay ; 

Th* untoward creatures to the stye 1 drove, 

And whistled all the way— or told my love. 

if by the dairy’s* hatch I chanc’d to hie, 

I shall her goodly countenance espy ; 

For there her goodly countenance r\e seen, 

Set off w ith kerchief starch'd and pinners clean. 
Sometimes, like wax, she rolls her luitter rouiid, 
Or w ith the wooden lily jirints the pound. 
Whilom I've seen her skim the clouted cream. 
And press from spungy curds the milky stream : 
But now alas ! tiiese eaxs shall hear no more 
The whining swine surround the dairy door ; 

No more her care shall fill the hollow tray. 

To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. 
Lament ye sw ine, in grunting spend your grief. 
For you, like me, have lost your sole relief. 

WHien in the barn the sounding flail 1 ply, 
WTiere from her sieve the chaff was w unt to fly ; 


The poultry there will seem around to stands 
W aiting upon her charitable hand. 

No succour meet the poultry now can find. 

For they, like me, have lost their Blouzelind. 

Whenever by yon harJey-movv I pass, 

Before my eyes will trip the tidy lass. 

1 pitch’d the sheaves, fob, coaid 1 do so now !} 
Which site in rows pil a on the growing mow. 
There every deale my heart by love was gain'd. 
There tlie sweet kiss my courtship has explain'd. 
Ah, Blouzelind ! that mow 1 ne'er shall see. 

But thy memorial will revive in me. 

Lament, ye fields, and rueful symptoms show ; 
Henceforth let not the smelling primrose grow ; 
Let w'eeds, instead of butter-flowers appear. 
And mends, instead of daisies, hemlock bear ; 
For cowsJi])s sweet, let dandelions spread ; 

Fur Blouzelinda, blithsome maid, is dead ! 
Lament, ye swains, and o'er her grave bemoan. 
And spell ye right this verse upon her stone : 

‘‘ Flere Blouzelinda lies — Alas, alas! 

Weep, sheplierds— and remember flesh is grass." 
GniL Albeit thy songs are sweeter to mine 
ear. 

Than to the thirsty cattle rivers clear ; 

Or winter porridge to the labouring youth, 

Or buns and sugar to the damsel’s tooth ; 

Yet Bloiizelinda’s name shall tune my lay, 

Of her ril sing forever and for aye. 

\\'hen Blouzelind expir’d, the wether's hell 
Before the drooping flock toll’d forth her knell ; 
The solemn death-watch click'd the hour she 
died, 

And shrilling crickets in the chimney cry'd ; 
'I’he boding raven on her cottage sate, 

And witli hoarse croaking warn'd us of her fate ; 
'I'he lambkin, which her wonted tendance bred, 
Dropp'd on the plains that fatal instant dead ; 
Swarm'd on a rotten stick the bees I spy'd. 
Which erst I saw wlien Goody Dobson died. 

How shall I, void of tears cf death relate. 
When on her darling's bed her mother sate ! 
These words the dying Blouzelinda spoke. 

And of the dead let none the will revoke : 

" Mother, quoth she, let not the poultry need. 
And give thego<»Ke wlierewith to raise her breed : 
Be these my sister’s care —and every morn 
Amid the ducklings let her scatter corn ; 

'Fhe sickly calf that's hous’d be sure to tend. 
Feed him with milk, and from bleak colds de. 
fend. 

Yet ere I die — see, mother, yonder shelf^ 

There secretly I've hid my worldly pelf. 
'I'wenty good sliillings in a rag 1 laid : 

Be ten the parson's, for my sermon paid. 

'I'he rest is yours -.iny spinning- wheel and rake 
Let Susan keep for her dear sister's sake ; 

IVly new straw hat, that's trimly lin'd with green 
Let Feggy wear, for she's a damsel clean. 

My leathern bottle, long in harvests try'd, 

Be Gruhbinol’s — this silver ring beside: 

Three silver pennies, and a nine pence bent^ 

A token kind Bumkinet is sent.** 
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Thus spoke the maiden^ while the mother 
cry'd ; 

And .peaceful^ like the harmless lamb^ she died. 
To show their love^ the neighbours far and 
near 

Follow’d with wistful look the damsel’s bier. 
Sprigg'd rosemary tfiO lads and lasses bore^ 
While dismally the parson walk’d before. 

Upon her grave the ro'^emary they threw. 

The daisy, butter-flower, and endive blue. 

After the good man warn’d us from his text. 
That none could tell whose turn would be the 
next ; 

He said, that heaven would take her soul, no 
doubt, 

And spoke the hour-glass in her praise— -quite 
out. 

To her sweet memory, flowery garlands strung. 
O’er her now empty seat aloft were liung. 

AVith wicker rods w e fenc’d her tomb around, 
'I’o ward from man and beast the hallow’d ground; 
Lest her new grave the parson’s cattle raze, 

For both his horse and cow the church-yard 
graze. 

Now we trudg’d homeward to her mother’s 
farm, 

To drink new cyder mull’d, w'ith ginger warm. 
For Gaffer Treadwell told us, by tlie bye 
Kxcessive sorrow' is exceeding dry.** 

While bulls bear horns upon their curled broiv. 
Or lapses with soft struakiiigs milk tiie cow ; 
While paddling ducks the standing lake desire. 
Or battening hogs ndl in the sinking mire ; 
AVhile moles the crumbled earth in hillocks raise; 
long shall swains tell Blouzeliuda’s jiraise. 
'I'hus wail'd the louts in melancholy strain, 
’I'ill bonny Susan sued across the plain. 

'rhc} seiz’d the lass in apron clean array’d. 

And to the ale-house forc’d the w illing maid ; 
111 ale and kisses they forget their cares. 

And Susan Blouzeliuda’s loss repairs. 


KPISTLE 

To M)\ Pope, on hh having finished his Transla^ 
tion of Homer s IluicL 

A W'ELCOME I'KOM GREECE. 

Long hast thou, friend ! been absent from my 
soil. 

Like patient ithreus at siege of Troy ; 

I have been witness of thy six years' toil. 

Thy daily labours, and tliy night's annoy. 
Lost to thy native land, with great turmoil. 

On the wide sea, oft threatening to destroy : 
Methinks with thee I’ve trod ^igseaii ground. 
And heard the shores of Hellespont resound. 

Did I not see thee when thou first sett’st sail 
To seek adventures fair in Homer’s land? 
Did 1 not see thy sinking spirits fail, 

And wish thy bark had never left the strand? 
Ev'n in mid ocean often didst thou quail, 


And oft lift up thy holy eye and hand. 
Praying the virgin dear, and saintly choir. 

Back to the port to bring thy bark entire. 

Cheer up, my friend ! thy dangers now ^ o’er ; 
Methinks — nay, sure the rising coasts appear : 
Hark ! how the guns salute from either shore. 
As thy trim vessel cuts the ’J'hames so fair ; 
Shouts answering shouts from Kent and Essex 
roar. 

And bells break loud through every gust of 
air : 

Bonfires do blaze, and hones and cleavers ring. 
As at tlie coining of some mighty king. 

Now pass w'e Gravesend w'ith a friendly wdnd. 
And l ilhury’s white fort, and long Black- 
wsill ; 

Greenwich, where dwells the friend of human- 
kind, 

More visited than or her park or hall, 
AVithers the good, and (with him ever join’d) 
Facetious Disney, greet thee first of all ; 

I see his chimney smoke, and hear him say, 
Duke* ! that's the room for Pope, and that for 
Gay. 

Come in, my friends ! here shall ye dine and lie. 
And here shall breakfast, and here dine again; 
And sup and breakfast on (if ye comply). 

For 1 have still some dozens of champaign : 
His voice still lessens as the ship sails by; 

lie w'aves bis hand to bring u» back in vain ; 
For now I see, 1 see proud London’s spires ; 
Greenwich is lost, and Deptford dock retires. 

Oh, what a concourse swarms on yonder quay ! 

'rhe sky re-echoes w'ith new shouts of joy ; 

By alJ this show, 1 ween, 'tis Lord Ma}or's- 
day ; 

I hear the voice of trumpet and hautboy.— 
No, now I see them near — Oh, these are they 
Who come in crowds to welcome thee from 
’rroy. 

Hail to the bard, whom long as lost we mourn’d ; 
From siege, from battle, and from storm re- 
turn’d ! 

Of ffoodly dames, and courteous knights, I view 
'riie silken petticoat, and broider’d vest ; 

Yea peers, and mighty dukes, with ribbands 
blue 

(True blue, fair emblem of unstained breast). 
(>ther^^ ! see, as noble, and more true. 

By no court-badge distinguish’d from the 
rest : 

First see I Methuen, of sincerest mind 
As Arthur grave, as soft as womankind. 

AA^hat lady’s that, to whom be gently bends? 
AYho know's not her? ah ! those are AA^ortley’s 
eyes ; 

* He vu uiuaHy calk'd ' Duke Diiney.’* 
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How art thou honour’d^ number'd with her 
friends ! 

For she distinguishes the good and wise. 

The sweet-tongu’d Murray near her side at- 
tends ; 

Now to my heart the glance of Howard flies; 
Now Harvey, fair efface, I mark full well, 
U’ith thee youth's youngest daughter, sweet Le- 
pelJ. 

I see two lovely sisters, hand in hand, 

'J'he fair-hair'd Martha, and Teresa hrown; 
Madge Belienden, the tallest of the land ; 

And smiling Mary, soft and fair as down. 
Yonder I see the cheerful duchess stand. 

For friendship, zeal, and blithesome humours 
known ; 

Mlience that loud shout in such a hearty strain ? 
Why, all the Ilaniiltoiis are in her train. 

See next the decent Scudamore advance, 

With Winchelsea, still meditating song ; 
With her perhaps Miss Howe came there by 
chance. 

Nor knows with whom or why she comes along. 
Far off from these see Santlow* fam’d for dance ; 

And frolic Bicknell, and her sister young ; 
With other names by me not to he nam’d, 

Much lov'd in private, not in public fam’d ! 

But now behold the female band retire, 

And the shrill music of their voice is still'd ! 
Me thinks 1 see fam'd Buckingham fidmire, 

That in Troy's ruin thou liadat not been 
kill’d ; 

Sheffield, who knows to strike the living lyre 
With hand judicious, like thy Homer skill’d, 
Bathurst impetuous hastens to the coast. 

Whom you and I strive who shall love the 
most. 

See generous Burlington with goodly Bruce 
(But Bruce comes grafted in a soft sedan ;) 
Dan Prior next, belov'd by every Muse ; 

And friendly Congreve, unreproacliful man ! 
(Oxford by Cunningham hath sent excuse;) 

See hearty Watkins comes with cup and can ; 
And Lewis, who has never friend forsaken : 

And Laughton whispering asks — Is 'I'roy town 
taken ? 

Earl Al'arwick comes, of free and honest mind ; 
Bold, generous Craggs, whose heart was ne’er 
disguis’d : 

Ah why, sweet St. John, cannot I thee find ! 

St. John, for every social \irt\ie priz’d. — 

Alas ! to foreign climates he’s confin’d. 

Or else to see thee here I w'ell surmis'd : 

Thou too, my Swift, dost breathe Bmotian air: 
When wilt "thou bring back wit and humour 
here ? 


Harcourt I see, for eloquence renown'd, 

The month of justice, oracle of law ! 

Another Simon is beside him found, 

Another Simon, like as straw to straw. 

How Lansdown smiles, with lasting laurel 
crown'd ? 

M’bat mitred prelate there commands our 
awe ? 

See Rochester approving nods his head. 

And ranks one modern with the mighty dead. 

Carleton and Chandos thy arrival grace ; 

Haiimer, wliose eloquence th' iirihiass'd sways ; 
Harley, whose goodness opens in his face. 

And shows his heart the seat where virtue 
stays, 

Ned Blount advances next, with busy pace, 

In haste, but sauntering, hearty in his w ays ; 
I see the friendly Carylls come by dozens, 

Their wives, their uncles, daii^hters, sons, and 
cousins. 

Arhuthnot tliere I see, in physic's art, 

As (ialen learn’d or famed Hippocrate ; 
M'hose company drives sorrow' from the heart, 
As all di&ease his medicines dissipate : 
Kneller amid the triumph bears his part, 

Who could (were mankind lost) anew create : 
W hat can th' extent of his vast soul confine 
A painter, critic, engineer, dixine! 

Thee Jervas hails, rolmst and debonair. 

Now have [we] conquer’d Homer, friends, he 
cries : 

Darteneuf, grave joker, joyous Ford is there, 
And wondering Maine, so fat with laughing 
eyes, 

(Gay, Maine, and Cheney, boon companions dear, 

I Gay fat, Maine, fatter, Cheney huge of size) 
Yea Dennis, Gildon (hearing thou hast riches), 
And honest, hatless Cromwell, with red breeches. 

O Wanley, wlience com'st thou with shorten'd 
hair. 

And visage from thy shelves with dust be- 
sprent 

Forsooth (quoth he) from placing Homer 
tliere, 

For ancients to compyle is myne entente: 

Of ancients only hath Lord Harley care ; 

But hither me hath my meekle lady sent 
In manuscript oi Greeke rede we thilke same. 
But book ypririt best plesyth myn glide dame.” 

Yonder I see, among th' expecting crowd, 

Evans with laugh jocose, and tragic Young; 
Iligh-buskin'd Booth, grave Mawbert, wander- 
ing F’roxvde, 

And I’itcoiuh’s belly waddles slow along. 

See Digby faints at Sun theme talking loud. 

Yea Steele and 'I'ickell mingle in the throng r 
TickeiJ, whose skiff (in partnership they say) 

Set forth for Greece, but founder^ in the way. 
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Lo the two Doncastlee in Berkshire known ! 

Lo Bickford^ Fortescue, of Devon land ! 

Lo Tooker, Eckershall^ Sykes, Rawlinson I 

See hearty Morley takes thee by the hand ; 

Ayrs, Graham, Buckridge, joy thy voyage 
done ; 

But who can count the leaves, the stars, the 
sand ? 

LoStonor, Fenton, Caldwell, Ward,and Broome! 

Lo thousands more ; But 1 want rhyme and 
room ! 

How lov'd ! how honour'd thou ! yet be not 
vain 

And sure thou art not, for 1 hear thee sa)'. 

All this, my friends, I owe to Homer’s strain. 

On whose strong pinions I exalt my lay. 

tVhat from contending cities did he gain ? 

And what rewards his grateful country pay ? 

None, none were paid— u'hy then all this for 
me ? 

These honours, Homer, had been just to thee. 


SW’EET william's FAREWELL TO ULACK-EYED 
SUSAN. 

All in the downs the fleet was moor’d, 

'J'he streamers waving in the wind. 

When black-ey'd Susan came aboard. 

Oh ! where shall I my true-love find ? 

Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 

If my sweet William sails among the crew. 

'William, who high upon tlu yard 
Rock’d with the billow to and fro. 

Soon as her well-known voice be lieard, 
lie sigh’d, and cast his eyes below ; 

The cord slides swiftly through his glowing 
hands, | 

And (quick as lightning) on the deck he stands. | 

So the sweet lark, high pois’d in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast 

(^f chance his mate’s shrill call lie hear) 

And drops at once into hei no?4. 

The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lip those kisses sweet. 

O Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 

My vows shall ever true remain ; 

Let me kiss off that falling tear ; 

We only part to meet again. 

Change, as ye list, ye winds ; my heart shall be 
The &thful compass that still points to thee. 

Believe not what the landmen say. 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind. 

They’ll teU thee, sailors, when away. 

In every port a mistress find : 

Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so. 

For thou art present wheresoe’er 1 go. 


If to fair India's coast we sail. 

Thy eyes are seen in difimonds bright. 

Thy breath is Afric's spicy gale, 

I'hy skill is ivorj^ so white. 

Thus every beauteous object that I view^ 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 

Though battle call me from thy arms. 

Let not my pretty Susan mourn ; 

Though cannons roar, yet, safe from harms, 
M'illium shall to his dear return. 

Love turns aside the balls that round me fly. 
Lest precious tears should drop from Susan's 
eye. 

The boatswain gave the dreadful word. 

The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 

No longer must she stay aboard : 

They kiss’d, she sigh’d, he hung his head. 
Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land : 
Adieu ! she cries : and wav'd her lily hand. 


A BALLAD. 


’Twas when the seas were roaring 
iVith hollow blasts of wind; 

A damsel lay deploring. 

All on a rock reclined. 

Wide o’er the foaming billows 
She cast a u istful look ; 

Her head was crouji’d with willows. 
That trembled o'er the brook. 

Twelve months are gone and over. 
And nine long tedious days. 

Why did.>t thou, venturous lover, 
U'h)' didst thou trust the seas ; 

Cease, cease, thou cruel ocean. 

And let my lover rest: 

Ah ! what’s thy troubled motion 
To that wiiliin my breast 

The merchant robb’d of pleasure. 
Sees temi>ests in despair ; 

But what’s tiie loss of treasure. 

To losing of my dear.*^ 

Should you some coast be laid on. 
Where gold and diamonds grow, 

Yi u’d find a richer maiden, 

But none that loves you so. 

IIow oan they say that nature 
Has nothing made in vain ; 

Why then beneath the water 
Should hideous rocks remain ? 

No eyes the rocks discover. 

That lurk beneath the deep, 

To wreck the wandering lover, 

And leave the maid to weep. 
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Thus wail’d she fur har dear ; 
Repay 'd each blast w’ith si^hing^ 
£ach billow aith a tear ; 

When o’er the w^^ wave stooping, 
His floating c<»rp9e she spy'd ; 
Then, like a lilly drooping, 

She bow'd her head, and dy*d. 


THE lady’s LAMENTATI077. 

A BALLAD. 

Phyllida, that lov’d to dream 
In the grove, or by the stream ; 

Sigh’d on velvet pillow. 

What alas ! should All her head. 

But a foun^in, or a mead. 

Water and a willow ? 

Love in cities never dwells. 

He delights in rural cells 

Which sweet woodbine covers. 

What are your assemblies then? 

There, ’tis true, we see more men ; 

But much fewer lo\'ers. 

Oh, how chtTiig’d the prospect grows ! 
Flocks and herds to fops and beaux, 
Coxcombs without number ! 

Moon and stars that shone so bright, 
To the torch and waxen light. 

And whole nights at ombre. 

Pleasant as it is, to hear 
Scandal tickling in our ear, 

Fv'n of our own mothers ; 

In the chit-chcit of the day* 

To us is paid, when we’re away, 

M'hat we lent to others. 

Though the favourite toast I reicn ; 
AVine, they say, that prompts the vain. 
Heightens defamation. 

Must I Jive ’tvixt spite and fear. 

Every day grow liaudsomer. 

And lose my reputation ? 

Thus the fair to sighs gave way. 

Her empty purse beside her lay. 

Nymph, ah, cease thy sorrow. 

Though curst fortune frown to-night. 
This odious town can give delight. 

If you win to-morrow. 


TRE HISEB AND PLUTUS. 

The wind was high, the window shakes. 
With sudden start the miser wakes ; 
Along the silent room he stalks. 

Looks back, and trembles as he walks* 


Each lock and every h^t he tries. 

In every creek and corner pries ; ^ 

Then opes the chest with treasure stor'd. 
And stands in rapture oerhis hoard. 

But now, with sudden qualms possest^ 

He wrings his hands, he beats his breast ; 
By conscience stung, he M ildly stares. 

And thus his guilty soul declares : 

Had the deep earth her stores confln'd. 
This heart had known sweet peace of mind. 
But virtue’s sold. Good gods ! Mhat price 
Can recompense the pangs of vice ! 

O bane of good ! seducing cheat ! 

Can man, weak man, thy power defeat ? 
Gold banish’d honour from the mind. 

And only left the name 4>ehind ; 

Gold sow’d the world with every ill ; 

(lold taught the murderer'o sword to kill: 

' I’was gold instructed cowa^d^^earts 
In treachery’s more pernicioi# arts. 

AVho can recount the mischii^s o’er ? 

Virtue resides on eailh no more !” 

He spoke, and sigh'd. In angry mood 
Plutus, his god) before him stood. 

'i'he miser, trembling, lock’d his chest : 

I'he vision frown’d, and thus address'd: 

M'heiice is tliis vile ungrateful rant. 
Each sordid rascal’s daily cant ? 

Did J. M retch! corrupt mankind? 

'riie fault’s in thy rapacious mind. 

Because my ble^^sings are abut^’d. 

Must I be censur’d, curs’d, accus’d? 
Ev’n-\irtue’s self by knaves is made 
A cloak to Ciirr> on the trade ; 

And p(»vvcr (when lodg’d in their possession) 
GroMs tyranny, and rank oppression. 

'i bus, when the villain crams his chest. 

Gold is the canker of the breast ; 

’Tia avarice, indolence, and pride. 

And every shocking \ice heside : 

But, when to virtuous hands ’tis given, 
it blesse^. like the dews of Leaven : 

Like hetiveii, it hears the orphan’s cries. 
And M'ipes the tears from widuvis* eyes. 

Their crimes on gold shall misers lay, 

AVho pawn’d their sordid souls for pay ? 

Let bravos, tben, when blood is spilt. 
Upbraid the pas»i\e soul with guilt.** 


TUB PAINTER WHO PLEASED NOBODY >kND EVERY 
BODY. 

Lest men suspect your tale untrue. 

Keep pni!»ability in view. 

The traveller leaping o’er those bounds. 

The credit of his book confounds. 

AVho with fai» tongue hath armies routed. 
Makes even his real courage doubted. 

But flattery never seems absurd ; 

'The flatter'd always take your irord : 

I inpo.ssibi lilies seem just ; 

They take the strongest praise on trust* . 
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Hyperbolesi thmigli iro'er m greats 
Will still come short of aolfufconceit. 

So very like a painter drew. 

That every eye the picture knew, 

He hit complexion, feature, air. 

So just, the life itself was there. 

No flattery with his colours laid, 

To bloom restor'd the faded maid ; 

He gave each hiuscle all its strength ; 

The mouth, the chin, the nose's length ; 

His honest pencil touch'd with truth. 

And mark'd the date of age and youth. 

lie lost his friends, his practice fail'd ; 
Truth should not always be reveal’d : 

In dusty piles his pictures lay, 

For no one sent the second pay. 

'J'wo bustos, fraught with every grace, 

A Venus' and Apollo’s face, 

He plac'd in vieiTi resolv’d to please. 
Whoever sat he di^w from these. 

From these corrected every feature. 

And 8]>iritecl each awkward creature. 

All things were set ; the hour was come. 

His pallet ready o'er his thumb. 

AJy lord appeared ; and seated right, 

III proper attitude and light. 

The ]>ai liter look'd, he sketched the piece, 
'I'Jieii di|>ped his pencil, talked of Greece, 

Of Titian’s tints, of Guido’s air ; 

Those eyes, my lord, the spirit there 
Alight well a ftapbael's hand require, 

'I'o give them all the native fire ; 

'i’he features, fraught with sense and wit, 
You'll grant, are veij^ hard to hit ; ' 

T*u>- yet with patience you shall view 
As much as paint and art can uo." 

Obsi-rve the work. My Lord replied, 

Till now 1 thought my mouth was wide ; 
Besides, my nose is somewhat long ; 

Hear Sir, for me, 'tis far too young." 

Oh ! pardon me, the artist cried ; 

In this we painters must decide. 

The piece ev’n common eyes must strike, 

I warrant it extremely like." 

My Lord examin'd it anew 
No looking-glass seem'd half so true. 

A lady came with borrow'd grace 
He from his Venus form'd her face. 

Her lover praised the painter's art ; 

So like the picture iu his heart i 
To every a^e some charm he lent ; 

Ev'n beauties were almost content. 

Through all the town his art they praised ; 
His custom grew, his price aras raised. 

Had he the real likeness shown. 

Would any man the picture own ? 

But, when thus happily he wrought. 

Each found the likeness in his thought. 


THE mm MAS and the ANGEXi. 

Is there no hope ?" the sick man said. 
The silent doctor shook his head, 
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And took his leave with eigiii of sorrow* 
Deraairing of his fee to-morrow. 

When thus the man, with gasping breath ; 

1 feel the chilling wound of death. 

Since I must bid the world i^ieu. 

Let me my former life review. 

1 grant my bargains well were made. 

But all men over-reach in trade ; 

'Tis self-defence in each profession ; 

Sure self-defence is no transgression. 

The little portion in my hands. 

By good security on lands 
Is well increas'd. If, unawares, 

Aly justice to myself and heirs 
Hath let my debtor rot in jail. 

For want of good sufficient bail ; 

If I, bjr writ, or bond or deed. 

Reduced a family to need ; 

Aly will hath made the w'orld amends ; 

Aly hope on charity depends ; 

When I am number'd with the dead, 

And all iny pious gifts are read, 
j By heaven and earth 'twill then be known 
! Aly charities were amply shown." 

An angel came. Ah, friend ! (he cried). 
No more in flattering hope confide. 

Can thy good deeds in former times 
. Outweigh the balance of thy crimes ? 

! What widow or what orphan prays 
j To crowm tliy life with length of days ? 

A pious action's in thy power, 

; Embrace with joy the happy hour. 

! Now, while you draw the vital air, 

; Prove your intention is sincere : 

{ 'This instant give a hundred pound ; 

Your neighbours want, and you abound." 

But wliy such haste, the sick man whines; 
Who knows as yet what Heaven designs? 
Perhaps 1 may recover still. 

That sum and more are in my will." 

Fool, says the vision, now 'tis plain 
Your life, your soul, your Heaven, w'as gain. 
From every side, with all your might. 

You scrap’d, and scrap'd beyond your right; 
And after death would fain atone. 

By giving what is not your OW’D." 

While there is life, there's hope, he cried ; 
Then why such haste ?" so groan'd and died. 

THE JUGGLERS. 

A Juggler long through all the town 
Had raised his fortune and renown ; 

You'd think (so far his art transcends) 

The devil at his fingers' ends. 

Vice heard his fame, she read his bill ; 
Convinc'd of his inferior skill. 

She sought his booth, and firom the crowd 
Defy'd the man of art aloud. 

Is this then he so fam*fi for slmght ? 

Can this slow bungler cheat your sight ? 

Dares he with me^ dispute the prise? 

1 leave it impartial eyes." 
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Provoked, the Jugjrler cri^, "Ti* dose-; 

In science 1 submit to none/' 

Thus said^ the cups and balls he played^ 

By turns this here^, that there^ conveyed. 

The cards, obedUacEt to his words^ 

Are by a fillip turned to birfie. 

His little boxes change the grain : 

Trick after tric^ ileludes the train. 

He shakes his he shows all fair ; 

His fingers sprbad^ and nothing there ; 

Then bids it rain with showers of gol4 ; 

And now hisjvorv eggs are told ; 

But, when from thence the hen he draws, 
Amazed spectators hum applause. 

Vice now stept forth, ana took the place. 
With all the forms of his grimaced 
This magic looking-glass, she cries, 

i There, hand it round) wiW charm your eyes/' 
^acb eager eye the sight desired. 

And every man himself admired. 

Next, to a senator addressing, 

See this bank-note ; observe the blessing. 
Breathe on the bill. Heigh, pass ! 'Tis gone/* 
Upon Ills lips a padlock shone. 

A second puff the magic broke ; 

The padlock vanished and he spoke. 

Twel\e bottles ranged upon the board 
All full, with heady liquor stored. 

By clean conveyance disappear, 

And now two bloody swords are there. 

A purse she to a thief exposed ; 

At once his refidy fingers closed. 

He opes his fist, the treasure's fled ; 

He sees a halter in its stead. 

She bids ambition hold a wand ; 

He grasps a hatchet in his hand. 

A box of charity she shows. 

“ Blow here and a church-warden blows. 

'Tis vanish'd with conveyance neat, 

And on the table smokes a treat. 

She shakes the dice, the board she knocks, 
And from all pockets fills her box. 

She next a meagre rake addrest. 

'' This picture see ; her shape, her breast ! 
What youth, and what inviting eyes ! 

Hold her, and have her.” With surprise. 

His hand exposed a box of pills. 

And a loud laugh proclaimed his ills. 

A counter, in a miser's hand, 

Grew twenty guineas at command. 

She bids his heir the sum retain. 

And 'tis a counter now again. 

A guin^with her touch you see 
Take^verv s^Ji^but charity ; 

not one drew. 

But changed view. 

The Juggler nWy of heart. 

With this subnii^*^ owned her art. 

Can I sleight withstand ! 

How practicei^^^^ improved your hand ! 

But now a/^ then 1 cheat the throng ; 

You ey and all day Ipng.” 


THE HARE AND IfAfTT FRTENIHI. 

Friendship, like love, is but a name. 
Unless to one you stint the fiame. 

The child, whom many fathers share, 
liatli seldom known a father's care, 
j is thus in friendships ; who depend 
On mg^y, rarely find a friend. 

A hare who, in a civil way. 

Complied, witli every thing, like Gay, 

W as known by all the bestial train 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain ; 
Her care was never to offend ; 

And every creature was her friend. 

As forth she went at early dawn. 

To taste the dew-besprinkled lawn, 

Behind she hears the hunter’s cries. 

And from the deep-mouthed thunder flies. 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath ; 
She hears the near advance of death ; 

She doubles to mislead the hound. 

And me-isnres back her mazy round ; 

Till, fainting in the public way, 

Half dead with fear she gasping lay. 

What transport in her bosom grew. 
When first the horse appeared in view! 

“ Let me. says she, your back ascend. 
And owe luy safety to a friend. 

You know iny feet betray my flight; 

To friend'iliip every burden's light,” 

The horse replied, Poor honest puss, 

Jt grieves my heart to see thee thus : 

Be <;omforted, relief is%igir, 

For all your friends are iPUie rear.” 

She next the stately bull implor'd ; 

And thus replied the mighty lord ; 

Since every beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely wish you well, 

1 may without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend. 

Love calls me hence ; a favourite cow 
Expects me near yon harley-mow ; 

And, when a lady's in the case. 

You know^, all either things give place. * 

To leave you thus might seem unkind ; 
But see, the goat is just behind.” 

The goat remarked her pulse was high 
Her languid bead, her heavy eye : 

My back, says he, may do you harm ; 

J'he slieep's at liand, and wool is warm.' 
The sheep was feeble, and complained 
His sides a load of wool sustaioM ; 

Said, he was slow, confessed his fears ; 

For hounds eat sheep as well as hares/* 

She now the trotting calf addressed. 

To save from death a friend distressed. 

Shall I, sa)'s he, of tender age, 

In this important care engine ? 

Older and abler pass’d you by ; 

How strong are those! how weidi.am 1 1 
Should 1 presume to bear you hence. 

Those friends of mine may take offence* 
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Excuse i^e,, then ; jou know my heart ; 
But dearest friends^ alas ! must part. 
How shall we ell lament ! Adieu ; 

For see the hounds are just in view." 


MATTHEW GREEN. 


Bom 1696.— -Died 1737. 

THE SPLEEN. 

[^Extrncts.^ 

To cure the mind’s wron;^ bias^ spleen^ 
Some recommend the bowlin^.^reeii ; 

Some^ hilly walks ; aJl^ exercise ; 

Fling but a stone^ the giant dies ; 

Laugh and be well. Monkeys iiave been 
Extreme good doctors for the spleen ; 

And kitten^ if tiie humour hit^ 

Has harlequiii’d away the fit. 

* « X- 41 

Music has charms^ we all may hiid^ 
Ingratiate deeply with the iiiiud. 

When art does sound’s higli pow’r advance^ 
'i'o music’s pipe the passions dance ; 
Motions uiiwiil’d its pow’rs have shown, 
Tarantulated by a tune. 

Mai!}' have held the soul to be 
Neai’ly allied to harmony. 

Her have 1 known indulging grief. 

And shunning compiSiy’s relief, 

Unveil her face, and, looking round, 

Oun li} neglecting sorrow’s v, ound, 

The cons.inguinit}/ of sound. 

In rainy da 3'8 keep double guard. 

Or s])leeii w'ill surely be too hard ; 

'iVhich, like those Ash by sailors met. 

Fly highest, while their wings are wet. 
in such dull weather, so unAt 
To enterprise a work of wit, 

W’hen clouds one yard of azure sky, 

I'hat’s At for simile, deny, 

1 dress my face with studious looks. 

And shorten tedious hours with books. 

• * * « « 

1 never game, and rarely bet. 

Am loth to lend, or run in debt. 

No compter-writs me agitate ; 

Who moralizing pass the gate. 

And there mine eyes on spendthrifts turn. 
Who vainly o’er their bondage mourn. 
W'isdom, before beneath their care. 

Pays her upbraiding visits there. 

And forces folly through the grate, 

Her panegyric to repeat. 

This view, profusely when inclin'd. 

Enters a caveat in the mind : 

Experience join'd with common sense. 

To mortals is a providence. 

* * * m * 
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Yet philosophic love of eaiie 
1 suffer not to prove disease. 

But rise up in the virtuous cause 
Of a free press and equal laws. 

'J'he press restrain'd ! nefandaus thought ! 
In vain our sires have nobly fought: ^ 

W'hile free from force the press remains. 
Virtue and freedom cheer eur plains. 

And learning largesses bestows, • 

And keeps uncensured open house. 

We to the nation’s public mart 
Our works of wit, and schemes of art. 

And philosophic goods this way, * 

Like water-carriage, cheap convey. 

This tree, which knowledge so affords. 
Inquisitors with flaming swords 
From lay approach with zeal defend. 

Lest their own paradise should end. 

The press from her fecundous womb 
Brought forth the arts of Greece and Rome ; 
Her offspring, skilled in logic war, 

'I'ruth’s banner waved in open air ; 

The monster superstition fled. 

And hid in shades its Gorgon head ; 

And lawless power, the lon^.kept field. 

By reason quelled, was fore d to yield. 

I 'riiis nurse of arts, and freedom’s fence, 

I To chain, is treason against sense ; 

; And, liberty, thy thousand tongues 
I None silence, who design no wrongs : 

For those, who use the gag's restraint. 

First rub, before they stop complaint. 

Since disappointment galls within. 

And subjugates the soul to spleen. 

^lost schemes, as money-snares, 1 lv;:.te. 

And bite not at projectors' bait ; 

Suflivient wrecks appear each day. 

And yet fresh fools are cast away. 

Ere well the bubbled can turn round, 

Tlieir painted vessel runs aground ; 

Or in deep seas it oversets 
By a Aerce hurricane of debts ; 

Or helm directors in one trip. 

Freight Arst embezzled, sink the ship. 

* * m * * 

Contentment, parent of delight. 

So much a stranger to our sight. 

Say, goddess, in what happy place 
Mortals behold thy blooming face ; 

Thy gracious auspices impart. 

And for thy temple choose my heart. 

They, whom thou deignest to inspire, 

I'hy science learn, to bound desire ; 

By happy alchymy of mind 
They turn to pleasure all they And ; 

They both disdain in outward mien 
The grave and solemn garb of spleen. 

And meretricious arts of dress. 

To feign a joy, and hide distress ; 

Unmoved when the rude tempest blows. 
>Vithout an opiate they repose ; 

And, covered by your wield, defy 

The wluzsiBg. shuts, that round them fly t 
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Nor meddlingr with the gpod's a^taha. 

Concern themselves with distant cares ; 

But place their bliss In meiftal rest, .f. 
And feast up<»i the good ^^ossesMd. 

In one, no object of our 8igh% 

Immutable, and infinilb. 

Who can’t be crimPlh* unjust, 

Calm ani^ resign*^! fix my trust ; 

To him my past'%nd present state 
1 owe, and must my^luture fate. 

A stranger into life I’m come. 

Dying may be our going home. 

Transported here by angry fate. 

The convicts of a prior state. 

Hence 1 no anxious thoughts bestow 
On matters 1 can never know' ; 

Through life's foul way, like vagrant passed. 
He’ll grant a settlement at last. 

And with sweet ease the wearied crown. 

By leave to lay his being down. 

If doom’d to dance th’ eternal round 
Of life no sooner lost but found. 

And dissolution soon to come. 

Like sponge^ wipes out life’s present sum. 
But can’t our state of pow’r bereave 
An endless series to receive ; 

Then, if hard dealt with here by Fate, 

We balance in another state, 

And consciousness must go along. 

And sign th* acquittance for the wTong. 

He for his creatures must decree 
More happiness than misery. 

Or he supposed to create. 

Curious to try, what ’tis to hate : 

And do an act, which rage infers, 

’Cause lameness halts, or blindness en*s. 

gL- 

THOMAS TICKELL. 


Born 1686.~Died 1740. 


ox THE DEATH OF MR. ADDISOX. 

If dumb too long, the drooping muse hath 
staid. 

And left her deht to Addison unpaid, 

^ Blame not her silence, W arwick, but bemoan. 
And judge, oh judge, my bosom by your own. 
What mourner ever felt poetic fires ! 

Slow comes the verse that real woe inspires : 
Grief unaffected suits but ill with art. 

Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart. 

Can I forget the dismal night that gave 
My soul’s best p^t for ever to the grave ! 

How silent did his old companions tread. 

By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead. 
Through breathing statues then unheeded things. 
Through rows of warriors, and through walks 
of kings ! 

■What awe did the slow eolemit knell inspire ; 
The pealing organ, and the pausing choir ; 


The duties by tbedawh-robod prelate paid ; 
And tl^ast words that dust toAttst osiivewd ! 
While ^ieechless o’er thy eketng grave we bend, 
Accept these tears, thou dear departed friend. 
Oh, gone for ever ; take this long adieu ; 
d^pideep in peace, next thy lov’d Moat^ue. 
'I^strew fresh laurels, let the task be mine, 

A freq^nt pilgrim, at thy sacred Shrine ; 

Mine tlfth true sighs thy absence to bemoan. 
And grave with faithful epitaphs thy atone. 

If e’er from me thy loved memorial part, 

May shame afllict this alienated hearty 
Of thee forgetful if I form a song. 

My lyre he broken, and untun’d my tongue. 

My grief be doubled from thy image free. 

And mirth a torment, unchastised by thee. 

Oft let me range the gloomy aisles alone. 

Sad luxtity ! to vulgar minds unknown. 

Along the walls where speaking marbles show 
IVliat worthies form the hallowed mould below ; 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire 
held ; 

In arms who triumphed ; or in arts excelled ; 
Chiefs, graced with scars, and prodigal of blood ; 
Stern patriots, wlio for sacred freedom stood ; 
Just men, by whom impartial laws w^re given ; 
And saints who taught, and led, the way to 
heaven ; 

Ne'er to tiiese chambers, where the mighty rest. 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest ; 
Nor e’er vi^a^ to the bouera of bliss conveyed 
. A fairer spirit or more welcome shade. 

I In w hat now region, to the just assigned, 

What new employments please th’unhodied mind? 
A winged V'irtne, tli rough th’ ethereal sky, 
From world to uorld unwearied does he flv.> 

Or curious truce the long laborious maze ‘ 

Of Heaven’s decrees, where wondering angels 
! gaze ? 

Does he delight to hear bold seraphs tell 
Ilow Mictiael battled, and the dragon fell ; 

Or, mixed with milder cherubim, to glow 
In hymns of love, not ill essayed below ? 

Or dost thou warn poor mortals left behind, 

A task ucll suited to thy gentle miiid.^ 

Oh ! if sometimes thy spotless form descend : 
i To me thy aid, thou guardian genius, lend! 
When rage misguides me, or wlieii fear alarms, 
When pain distresses, or when }>leasure charms. 
In silent v%vhispering8 purer thoughts impart. 
And turn from ill, a frail :iud feeble heart ; 
Lead through the paths thy virtue trod before. 
Till bliss shall j Jin, nor death can part us more, 
'fhat awful form, whicli, so the Heavens de- 
cree, 

Must still be lov’d and still ddjj^lored by me ; 

In nightly visions seldom fails to rise. 

Or roused by fancy, meets my waking eyes. 

If business calls, or crowded courts invite, 

Th’ unblemished statesman menu to strike my 
sight ; « ' 

If in the stage 1 seek to sooth my care, 

I meet his soul which breathes in €aio there ; 
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If paisive to rurnl shades 1 rove^ 

His shape o^akes me in the lonely grove ; 
*Twbs there of just and ^od he reasoned strongs 
Cleared some great truths or raised some serious 
song ; I 

There patient showed us the wise course to steer^ ! 
A candid censor^ and a friend severe ; I 

There taught us how to live ; and (oh I too 
high 

The price for knowledge) tnught us how to die. 
Thou hill, whose brow the antique structures 
grifce. 

Rear d by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble race, : 
Why, once so lov’d, whene’er thy bower appears, j 
O’er my dim eyeballs glance the sudden tears ! i 
How' sweet w’ere once thy prospects fresh and ! 
fair, 

Thy sloping walks, and unpolluted air ! 

How sweet the glooms beneath thy aged trees. 
Thy noontide shadow, and thy evening breeze ! 
His image thy forsaken bovvers restore ; 

Thy walks and airy prospects cliarm no more ; 
No more the summer in thy gloom a allayed. 

Thy evening breezes, and thy noon.day shade. 

From other hills, however fortune frowned ; 
Some refuge in the muse’s art 1 found r 
Reluctant now I touch the trembling string, 
Bereft of him, who taught me how to sing ; 

And these sad accents, murmured o’er his urn. 
Betray that absence they attem])t to mourn. 

O ! must 1 then (now fresh my bosom bleeds, 
And Craggs in death to Addison succeeds) 

The verse, begun to one lost friend, prolong. 
And weep a second in th* undnish’d song ! 

'I'hese works divine, which on his death.hed 
laid. 

To thee, O Craggs, th' expiring sage convey'd. 
Great, hut ill-omeii’d, monument of fame, 

Nor he surviv’d to give, nor thou to claim. 

Swift after him thy social spirit flies. 

And close to his, how soon f thy coffin lies. 

Blest pair ! whose union future hards shall tell 
In future tongues : each other’s boast ! farewell. 
Farewell ! whom joined in fame, in friendship 
tried. 

No chance could sever, nor the grave divide. 

COLIN AND LUCY. 

A BALLAD. 

Of Leinster, fam’d for maidens fair. 

Bright Lucy was the grace ; 

Nor e^r did Liffy's limpid stream 
Reflect so sweet a face : 

Till luckless leve, and pining care. 

Impair’d her rosy hue, 

Her^coirallips, and damask cheeks. 

And eyes of glossy blue. 

Oh ! have yon seen a lily pale, 

When beating rains descend % 

So droop'd the Mow^consuming maid. 

Her lifls now near its end. 


By Lucy warn’d, of flattering swaine' 

Take heed, ye easy fair : 

Of v^pgeance due to broken vows. 

Ye "perjur'd swains, beware^ 

Three times, all the deH^nof nig^t, 

A bell was heard to i^g ; ^ 

And shrieking at her window thrice. 

The raven flapp'd his wing. 

Too well the lovelorn, maidra knew 
J’lie solemn boding soupd : 

And thus, in dying words, bespoke 
'I'he virgins weeping round : 

1 hear a voice, you cannot hear. 

Which says, 1 must not stay ; 

I see a hand, you cannot see. 

Which beckons me away. 

By a false heart, and broken vows. 

In early youth 1 die: 

W as 1 to blame, because his bride 
Was thrice as rich as 1 ? 

" Ah, Colin ! give not her thy vows, 

Vow's due to me alone : 

Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kiss. 

Nor think him all thy own. 

To-morrrow, in the church to wed, 
Impatient, both prepare ! 

But know, fond maid ; and know, false man, 
’fhat Lucy will be there ! 

Then bear my corse, my comrades, bear, 
This bridegroom blithe to meet. 

He in his wedding-trim so gay, 

I in my vvinding-sheet.” 

She spoke, she died, her corse was borne. 
The bridegroom blithe to meet, 

He in his wedding-trim so gay, 

^he in her winding-sheet. 

Then w'hat were perjur'd Colin’s thoughts.^ 
How were these nuptials kept ? 

The bridesmen flock’d round Lucy dead. 

And all the village wept. 

Confusion, shame, remorse, despair. 

At once his bosom swell : 

The damps of death bedew’d his brow. 

He sliook, he groan’d, he fell. 

From the vain bride, ah, bride no more ! 
'J'he varying crimson fled, 

W^hen, stretch’d before her rival’s corse. 

She saw her husband dead. 

'riien to his Lucy’s iiewrinade grave. 
Conveyed by trembling swains. 

One mould with her, beneath one sod. 

For ever he remains. 

Oft at this grave, the constant hind 
And plighted maid are seen ; 

With garlands gay, and true-love knots, 
They deck the sacred green ; 

But, swain forsworn, who’er tliou art. 

This hallow’d spot forbear ; 

Remember Colin’s dleadful fate. 

And flear to meet him there* 
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WILLIAM SOMERVILE. 

1692,— Died 174 . 2 . 

THE CHASE. 

IFrom Book 11 .] 

Instinct — Autumn preparations for the chace. 

Nor will it less delight th’ attentive sage 
T' observe that Instinct^ which unerring guides 
'J'he hrutal race, wliich mimics reason's lore. 

And oft transcends: Heaveu.tuught the roe- 
hue^ swift 

Loiters at ease before the driving pack 
And mocks their vain pursuit; nor far he flies, | 
But checks his ardour, till the steaming scent i 
That freshens on the blade provokes their rage. \ 
Urg'd to their 3 [»eed, his weak deluded foes : 
Soon flag fatigued ; strained to excess eacli | 
nerve. 

Each slackened sinew fails: they pant, they • 
foam ; 

Then o’er the lawn he bounds, o’er the high 
hills 

Stretches secure, and leaves the ^icattered croud 
To puzzle in the distant vale below. 

"i'is InsciiiOt that directs the jealous hare 
To choose her soft abode. With step reversed 
She forms the doubling maze ; tnen, ere the 
morn 

Peeps through the clouds, leaps to her close re- 
cess. 

As wandering shepherds on th’ Arabian plains 
No settled residence observe, but shift 
Their moving camp, now', on some cooler hill 
M ith cedars crowned, court the refreshing 
breeze : 

And then, below, where trickling streams distil 
From some penurious source, tiieir tiiir'st allay. 
And feed their fainting flocks : so the wise 
hares 

Oft cpiit their seats, lest some more curious eye 
Should mark their haunts, and hy dark treac'h. 
erous wiles 

Plot their destruction ; or perchance in hopes 
Of plenteous forage, near the ranker mead. 

Or matted blade, wary and close they sit. 

•IV hen spring :>hines forth, season of love and 
i«y. 

In the moist marsh, ’mong beds of rushes hid. 
They cool their boiling hluod. >\‘hen summer 
suns 

Bake the cleft earth, to thick wide -waving 
fields 

Of corn full-grown, they lead their helpless 
young: 

But when autumnal torrents and fierce rains 
Deli^e the vale, in the dry crumbling hank 
Their forms they delve, and cautiously avoid 
The dripping covert : yet when winter’s cold 
Their limbs benumbs, thither with speed re. 
turned 


In the long grass tliey skulk, or ^rinldng ereeh 
Among the withered leaves, thus Changing still. 
As fancy prompts them, or as food invites* 

But every season carefully observed, 

'I'h* inconstant winds, the fickle element. 

The wise experienced huntsman soon may find 
His subtle, various game, nor waste in vain 
His tedious hours, till his impatient hounds. 
With disappointment vex'd, each springing lark 
Babbling pursue, far scattered o'er the fields. 

Non' golden Autumn from her open lap 
Her fragrant bounties showers ; the fiUds are 
shorn ; 

Inwardly smiling, the proud farmer views 
The rising pyramids that grace his yard, 

.And counts his large increase ; hU barns arc 
stored 

And groaning staddles bend beneath their load. 
All now is free as air, and the gay pack 
111 the rough bristly stubbies range unblam'd ; 
No widow’s tears o'erflow, no secret curse 
Sw'ells in the farmer's breast, which hispale lips 
'rrenihling conceal, hy his fierce landlord aw’d: 

I Bui courteous now he levels every fence, 
i Joins in the common cry, and halloos loud, 
i Charm’d with the rattling thunder of the field. 

! Oh bear me, sonft kind power invisible ! 

I'o that extended lawn, where the gay court 
I V’iew' the swift racers, stretcliing to the goal ; 

Games m«»re renown’d and a far nobler train, 

I '1 ban proud Elean fields could boast of old. 

^ Oh ! were a Theban lyre not wanting here, 

I And Pindar’s voice, to do their merit right I 
‘ Or to those spacious plains, where the strain'd 

i 

I 111 the wide prospect lost, beholds at last 
^arum’s proud spire, that o'er the hills ascends. 
And pierces through the clouds. Or to thy 
j downs, 

’ Fair Cotswold, where the well.breathed beagle 
' climbs 

I M’ith matchless speed thy green aspiring brow, 

{ And leaves the Jagging multitude behind. 

! Hail, gentle Uawn ! mild blushing goddess, 

I hail ! 

! Rejoic’d 1 see ihy purple mantle spread 
j O er half the skies, gems pave thy radiant way 
j And orient pearN frorti every shrub depend, 
i Farewell, Cleora ; here deep sunk in down 
' Slumber secure, with happy dreams amus'd 
‘ Till grateful steams shall tempt thee to receive 
; Thy early meal, or thy officious maids, 
i The toilet plac’d, shall urge thee to perform 
j Th' important work. Me other joys invite. 

' 'J'he horn sonorous calls, the pack awraked 
Their mattins chaunt, nor brook my long delay. 
My courser hears their voice ; see there, with 
ears 

And tail erect, neighing he paws the ground; 
Fierce rapture kindles in his reddening eyes. 
And boils in every vein. As cf^ive boys 
Cow'd by the ruling rod and haughty frowns 
Of pedagogues severe;, from their hard tasks 
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If once dismiMedj no limits can contain 
The tumult Tais'd within their little breasts^ 
But give a loose to all their iroHc play : 

So from their kennel rush the joyous pack ; 

A thousand wanton gaieties express 
Their inward ecstacy^ their pleasing sport 
Once more indulged^ and liberty restored. 

I'he rising sun^ that o'er th* horizon peeps^ 

As many colours from their glossy skins 
Beaming reflects, as paint the various how 
VVhen^April showers descend. Delightful scene ! 
AVhere all around is gay, men, horses, dogs. 
And in each smiling countenance appears 
Fresh blooming health, and universzil joy. 


RICHARD WEST. 


Born 1716.— Died 1742. 

— m 

AJ) AMICOS^^. 

Yes, happy youths, on Camus’ sedgy side. 

You feel each joy that friendship can divide ; 
Each realm of science and of art explore. 

And with the ancient hlend the modern lore. 
Studious alone to learn whate’er may tend 
To raise the genius, or the heart to mend ; 

Now pleased along the cloister’d walk you rove. 
And trace the \erdant mazes of the grove, 
IThere social oft, and oft alone, ye cliuse 
'To catch the zephyr, and to court the muse. 
Mean time nt me (while all devoid of art 
7’hese lines give hack the image of iiiy heart) 
At me the power that comes or soon or late. 

Or aims, or seems to aim, the dart of fate ; 
From you remote, methinks, alone I stand. 
Like some sad exile in a desert land : 

Around no friends their lenient care to join 
Jn mutual warmth, and mix their hearts with 
mine. 

Or real pains, or those which fancy raise. 

For ever blot the sunshine of my days ; 

To sickness still, and still to grief a prey, 

H ealth turns from me her rosy face away. 

Just heav'n 1 what sin, ere life begins to 
bloom. 

Devotes my head untimely to the tomb ? 

Did e'er this hand against a brother's life 
Drug the dire bowl, or point the murd'rous 
knife? 

Did e’er this tongue the slanderer's tale pro. 
claim. 

Or madly violate my Maker's name ? 

• Ab imltatioBBr EUgy V. 9xA book of TibuUui. 


Did e'er this heatt betray a friend or foe. 

Or know a thought but all the world might 
know ? - 

As yet just started from the listi of time. 

My growing years have scarcely told tlieir 
prime ; 

Useless, as yet, through life I've idly run. 

No pleasures tasted, and ihw duties done. 

Ah, who, ere autumn's mellowing suns appear, 
tTould pluck the promise of the vernal year ; 
Or, ere the grapes their ji^lirple hue betray. 

Tear the crude cluster from the mourning spray ? 
Stern Power of Fate, whose ebon sceptre rules 
'I'he Styffian deserts and Cimmerian pools. 
Forbear, nor rashly smite my youthful heart, 

A victim yet unworthy of thy dart ; 

Ah, stay till age shall blast my withering face. 
Shake in my liead, and falter in my pace ; 

Then aim the shaft, then meditate the blow. 

And to the dead my willing shade shall go. 

How weak is man to Reason’s judging eye ! 
Born in this moment, in the next we die ; 

Part mortal clay, and part ethereal fire, 

'I'oo proud to creep, too humble to aspire. 

In vain our plcins of happiness wcTaise, 

Pain is our Jot, and patience is our praise ; 
\V^ealth, lineage, honours, conquest, or a throne. 
Are what the wise w ould fear to call their own. 
Health is at best a vain precarious thing. 

And fair-fac’d youth is ever on the wing: 

'J'is like the stream, beside whose w'at'ry bed 
Some blooming plant exalts his flow'ry head. 
Nurs'd by the wave the spreading branches 
rise, 

Shade all the ground, and flourish to the skies ; 
The waves the while beiieatli in secret flow. 
And undermine the hollow bank below ; 

Wide and inru’e w’ide the waters urge their way. 
Bare all the roots, and on their fibres prey. 

Too late the {>laiit bewails his foolish pride. 

And sinks, untimely, in the whelming tide. 

But why repine ? Does life deserve my sigh ? 
Few will Itiment my loss whene’er 1 die. 

For those the w'retcJies 1 despise or hate, 

I neither envy nor regard their fate. 

For me, whene'er all-cunquering Death shall 
spread 

His w'ings around my unrepining head, 

I care not ; though this face be seen no more, * 
The world will pass as cheerful as before ; 
Bright as before the day-star will appear, 

'fhe fields as verdant, and the skies as clear 
Nor storms nor comets will my doom declare. 
Nor signs on earth, nor portents' in the air ; 
Unknown and silent will depart my breath. 

Nor Nature e’er take notice of my death. 

\ et some there are (ere spent my vital days^ 

Vt ithin whose breasts my tomb 1 wish to raise. 
Lov'd in my life, lamented in my end, 

I'heir praise would crow n me as their precepts 
mend ; 

To them may these fond lines my name endear. 
Not from the Poet but the Friend sincere. 
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THB VOLUNTEER LAUREAT. 

A pom on her Majesty’s Birth^duy, 1731-2. 
No. I. 

Twice twenty tedious moons have rolled away. 
Since hope, kind flatterer ! tuned my pensive lay. 
Whispering, that you, who raised me from des- 
pair. 

Meant, by your smiles, to make life worth my 
care ; 

Mlth pitying hand an orphan’s tears to screen. 
And o’er the motherless extend the queen. 
’Twill be — the prophet guides the poet s strain I 
Grief never touch’d a heart like your* s in vain : 
Heaven gave you power, because you love to 
bless ; 

And pity, when you feel it, is redress. 

Two fathers join’d to rob my claim of one ! 
My mother too thought fit to have no son ! 

The senate next, whose aid the helpless own. 
Forgot my infant wrongs, and mine alone ! 

Yet parents pityless, nor peers unkind, 

Nor titles lost, nor woes mysterious join'd. 

Strip me of hope — by Heav’n thus lowly laid, 
Tonnd a Pharoah’s daughter in the shade. 

You cannot hear unmov’d, w'hen wrongs im- 
plore, 

Your heart is woman, though your mind be 
more; 

Kind, like the power who gave you to our pray- 
ers. 

You would not lengthen life to shari)en cares ; 
’J’hey who a barren leave to live bestow, 

Snatch but from death to sacrifice to woe. 

Hated by her from whom my life I drew. 
Whence should I hope, if not from Heaven and 
you ? 

Nor dare I groan beneath affliction’s rod. 

My queen my mother, and my father — God. 

The pitying muses saw me wit pursue; 

A bastard-son, alas ! on that side too, 

Did not your eyes exalt the poet’s fire. 

And what the muse denies* the queen inspire? 
While rising thus your heavenly soul to view, 

I learn, how angels think, hy copying you. 

Great princess ! 'tis decreed — once every year 
I march uncalled your Laureat Volunteer ; 
Thus shall your poet his low genius raise. 

And charm the world with truths too vast for 
praise. 

Nor need I dwell on glories all your own. 

Since surer means to tempt your smiles are 
known ; 

Your poet shall allot your lord his part. 

And paint him in his noblest throne— -your heart. 

Is there a greatness that adorns him best, 

A rising wish, that ripens in his breast ? 


Has he foremeant some distant age to bless. 
Disarm oppression, or expel distress ? 

Plans he some scheme to reconcile mankind, 
People the seas, and bu.sy every wind ? 

Would he by piti^^e deceiv'd reclaim, 

And smile contending factions into shame ? 
Would his example lend his laws a weight. 

And breathe his own soft morals o’er his State f 
The muse shall find it all, shall make it seen. 
And teach the world his praise, to charm his 
queen. 

Such be the annual truths my verse imparts. 
Nor frown, fair favourite of a people’s hearts 1 
Happy if, placed, perchance, beneath your eye. 
My muse, unpensioned, might her pinions try ; 
Fearless to fail, whilst you indulge her flame. 
And bid me proudly boast your Laurent’s name; 
Kenohled thus by wreaths my queen bestows, 

1 lose all memory of wrongs and woes. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 
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ON THE DEATH OF DR. SWIFT. 

OCCASIONED BY READING THE FOLLOWING MAXIM IN 
ROCHEFOUCAULT .* 

Dan* radret-sttc de 7io< meilleurs ami*, nou9 trauvons toujour* quel- 
qutf rhOAC qux ne non* d^plait pa*. 

** In theadversit) of f»ui bpt.t frienda, wc always And something 
that doth not displease us/' 

As llochefoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, 1 believe them true : 

They argue in» corrupted mind 
In him : the fault is in mankind. 

This maxim more than all the rest 
Is thought too base for human breast : 

In all distresses of our friends, 

'We first consult our private ends ; 

While nature, kindly bent to ease us. 
Points out some circumstance to please us.” 

If this perhaps your patience move. 

Let reason and experience prove. 

We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equals raised above our size. 

IVhf» would not at a crowded show 
Stand high himself, keep others low ? 

1 love my friend as well as you : 

But why should he obstruct my view ? 

Then let me have the higher post ; 

Suppose it but an inch i^'most. 

If in a battle you should find 
One, whom you love of all mankind. 

Had some heroic action done, 

A champion killed or trophy won ; 

Rather than thus be over-topt. 

Would you not wish his laurels cropt ? 

Dear honest Ned is in the gout. 

Lies rack’d with pidn, and you nrithont : 
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How patiently you hear him groan ! 

How glad the case is not your own I 
What poet would not grieve to see 
His brother write as well as he ? 

But^ rather than they should excels 
Would wish his rivals all in hell ? | 

Her end when emulation misses, | 

She turns to envy, stings, and hisses: 

The strongest friendship yields to pride. 
Unless the odds he on our side. 

Vain human-kind ! fantastic race ! 

Thy various follies who can trace; 

Self-love, ambition, envy, pride. 

Their empire in our heart divide. 

Give others riches, power, and station, 

*Tis all to me an usurpation. 

I have no title to aspire ; 

Yet, when you sink, I seem the higher. 

In Pope I cannot read a line, ! 

But with a sigh 1 wish it mine : j 

When he can in one couplet fix 
More sense than I can do in six ; 

It gives me such a jealous fit, 

I cry, '‘Pox take him and his wit !" 

1 grieve to be outdone by Gay 
In my own humourous bitinc w'ay. 

Arbuthnot is no more my friend,* 

Who dares to irony pretend, 

Which I was born to introduce. 

Refined at first, and show'd its use. 

St. John, as well as Pulteney, knows 
1 hat 1 had some repute for prose ; 

And, till they drove me out of date, 

Could maul a minister of state. 

If they have mortified my pride. 

And made me throw my pen aside ; 

If with such talents Heaven hath Mess'd 
'em. 

Have I not reason to detest'em ? 

To all my foes, dear Fortune, send 
Thy^gifts ; but never to my friend : 

I tamely can endure the first ; 

But this with envy makes me burst. 

'J'husmuch may serve by way of proem ; 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. 

The time is not remote when I 
ivlust by the course of nature die ; 

When, 1 foresee, my special friends 
Will try to find their private ends : 

And, though *tis hardly understood 
Which way my death can do them good. 

Yet thus, methinks, I hear them speak : 

" See how the Dean begins to break ! 

Poor gentleman, he droops apace ! 

You plainly find it in his face. 

I'hat old vertigo in his head i 

Will never leave him till he's dead. ; 

Besides, his memory decays : 

He recollects not what he says ; 

He cannot call his friends to mind ; 

Forgets the place where last he din'd ; 

Plies you with stories o'er and o'er ; 

He told them fifty times before. 
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How does he fan^ we can sit 
T o hear his out^oflfashion wit ? 

But he takes up with younger folks. 

Who for his wine will bear his jejkes. 

Faith ! he must make his stories shorter. 
Or change his comrades once a quarter ; 
In half the time he talks them/ound. 
There must another set be found. 

" For poetry, he's past his prime ; 

He takes an hour to find a rhyme ; 

His fire is out, his wit decay'd, 

His fancy sunk, his Muse a jade. 

I'd have him throw away his pen ; 

But there's no talking to some men I'' 

And then their tenderness appears 
By adding largely to my years : 

" He's older than he would he reckon'd. 
And well remembers Charles the Second. 
He hardly drinks a pint of w'ine ; 

And that, I doubt, is no good sign. 

His stomach too begins to fail ; 

Last year we thought him strong and hale ; 
But now he's quite another thing : 

I wish he may hold out till spring !" 

'They hug themselves, and reason thus : 

“ It is not yet so bad with us I" 

In such a case they talk in tropes. 

And by their fears express their hopes. 
Some great misfortune to portend. 

No enemy can match a friend. 

M’ith all the kindness they profess, 

Tlie merit of a lucky guess 
(When daily how-d’ye's come of coujrse 
And servants answer, “ tPorse and worse i") 
Would please them better, than to tell. 
That, “ God be prais'd, the Dean is w^." 
Then he M'ho prophesied the best, 

Approves his foresight to the rest ; 

" You know I always fear'd the worst. 

And often told you so at first." 

He'd rather choose that 1 should die, 

I’han his predictions prove a lie. 

Not one foretells I shall recover ; 

But, all agree to give me over. 

Y et should some neighbour feel a pain 
Just in the parts where I complain ; 

How many a message would he send ! 

'What hearty prayers that I should mend ! 
Inquire what regimen 1 kept ? 

What gave me ease, and how I slept ? 

And more lament, when I was dead, 

Than all the snivellers round my lied. 

My good companions, never fear ; 

For, though you may mistake a year. 
Though your prognostics run too fast, 
Tiiey must be verified at last. 

Behold the fatal day arrive ! 

" How is the Dean " He's just alivej’ 
Now the departing prayer is read ; 

He hardly breathes — the Dean is dead. 

Before the passing-bell begun. 

The ndws through half the town is run. 

" Oh ! mav we all for death prepare 1 
What has no left ? and who's his heir ?" 
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I know no more than what the news 

is; 

'Tis all bequeath'd to public uses." 

To publie uses ! there’s a whim ! 

What had the public done for him } ^ 

Mere erivy, avarice, and pride : 

He pive it all — but first he died. 

And had the Dean, in all the nation. 

No worthy friend, no poor relation ? 

So ready to <lo strangers good. 

Forgetting his own flesh and blood !" 

Now Grub-street wits are all employ’d ; 
IVith elegies the town is cl(»y’d : 

Some paragraph in every paper. 

To curse the Dean, or bless the Drapier. 

The doctors, tender of tlieir fame. 

Wisely on me lay all the blame. 

** We must confess, his case w as nice ; 

But he would never take advice. 

Had he been rul’d for aught appears. 

He might ha\e liv’d these twenty years : 
For, when we open’d him, we found 
That all his vital parts were sound.” 

From Dublin soon to London spread, 

"Fis told at court, “ 'I'he Dean is dead.” 
And Lady Suffolk in the spleen, 

Runs laughing up to tell the queen. 

The queen, so gracious, mild, and good. 
Cries, “ Is he gone ! ’tis time he should. 
He’s dead, you say : then let him rot : 

I'm glad the medals* were f(»rgot. 

I promis'd him, I own, but when } 

I only was the princess then ; 

But now, as consort of the king ; 

You know, 'tis quite another thing.” 

Now Chartres, at Sir Robert's levee. 
Tells with a sneer the tidings heavy : 

Why, if he died without his shoes, ” 

Cries Bob, I'm sorry for the news : 

Oh, were the wretch but living still, 

And in his place my good friend Will ! 

Or had a mitre on his head. 

Provided Boliiighroke were dead !” 

Now C'urll his shop from rubbish drains: 
Three genuine tomes of Swift’s remains ! 
And then, to make them pass the glibber, 
Revised by 'I'ibbaldt, Moore, and Cibber. 
He’ll treat me as be does my betters, 
Publish my will, my life, my letters ; 
Revive the libels born to die : 

Which Pope must bear as well as I, 

Here shift the scene, to represent 
How those 1 love my death lament. 

Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 

St. John himself will scarce forbecii* 

To bite his pen. and drop a tear. 

The rest will give a shrug, and cry. 

I'm sorry — but we all must die !" 
Indifference, clad in wisdom’s guise. 

All fortitude of mind supplies : 


• Which the Dean had in vain expected in return for a small 
present he had sent to the Princess, 
t Ox'iheobald. 


For how can stony bowels melt 
In those who never pity felt ! 

When we are lash’d, they kiss the rod. 
Resigning to the will of God. 

'I’he fools,'* my juniors by a year. 

Are tortur'd wdth suspense and fear ; 

Who wisely thought my age a screen, 
M'hen deatli approach’cl, to stand between : 
The screen remov'd, their hearts are trem- 
bling ; 

They mourn for me without dissembling. 

Mv female friends, whose tender hearts 
TI ave better learn'd to act their parts, 
Receive the new's in doleful dumps : 

The Dean is dead : (Pray what is trumps.^) 
Then, Lord have mercy on his soul ! 
(Ladies, I'll venture for t)ic vole.) 

Six deans, they say, must bear the pall : 

(1 wi>li 1 knew' what king to call.) 

Madam, your husband will attend 
The funeral of so good a friend 
No. madam, 'tis a shocking sight: 

And he''^ engag'd to-morrow night : 
jMv lady ( Inb will take it ill. 

If he should fail her at quadrille. 

He lov'd the Dean — (J lead a heart :) 

But dearest friends, they say, must part. 
His time w'as eoine ; he ran his race ; 

We hope he’s in a better place." 

^\’hy do we grieve that friends should die ? 
No loss more ea.sy to snpjdy. 

One year is ]»Hst ; a different scene ! 

No farther inention of the Dean, 

>Viio now, alas ! no more is miss'd. 

Than if he ne\erdid exist. 

AVhere'snow the fa\orite of Apollo ? 
Departed: — and his works must follow; 
Must undergo the common fate ; 

His kind (»f wit is out of date. 

Smie country squire to Lintot goes. 
Inquires for t^wift in verse and prose. 

Says Lintut, 1 have heard the name; 

He died a year ago.” — same.” 

He searches all the shop in vain. 

Sir, you may find them in Duck-lane* ; 

1 sent them, with a load of books. 

Last Monday, to the pastry-cook's. 

To fancy they c»»uld live a year ! 

1 find you're but a stranger here. 

Tlie Dean was famous in his time. 

And had a kind of knack at rhyme* 

His way of writing now is past : 

The town has got a better taste. 

I keep no antiquated stuff ; 

But spick and sjian f have enough. 

Pray, do but give me leave to show 'em : 
H ere's Colley Cibber's birth-duy pobm. 
'I'his ode you never yet have seen, 

Bv Stephen Duck, upon tlie queen. 

Then here's a letter finely penn'd 
Against the craftsman, and his friend ; 

It clearly shows that all reflection 
On ministers is disaffection. 

• A place where old and second-hand books were sold. 
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Next^ here's Sir Robert’s vindication^ 

And Mr. Henley’s last oration. 

The hawkers have not got them yet : 
Your honour, please to buy a set ? 

Here’s Wolston’s tracts, the twelfth 
edition ; 

'Tis read by every politician : 

The country-members, when in town. 

To all their boroughs send them down ; 
You never met a thirif;; so smart ; 

The courtiers have them all by heart ; 
Those maids of honour who can read, 

Are taught to use them for their creed. 

The reverend author’s good intention 
Hath been rewarded with a pension : 

He doth an honour to his gown. 

By bravely running priestcraft dowm. 

He shows, as sure as God’s in Gloucester, 
That Moses was a grand impostor ; 

That ail his miracles were cheats, 

Perform’d as jugglers do their feats : 

The church had never such a w-riter ; 

A shame he hath not got a mitre !’* 

Suppose me dead ; and tlien suppose 
A club assembled at the Rose ; 

Where, from discourse of tliis and that, 

I grow the subject of their cliat. 

And wdiile they toss my name about, 

AVith favour some and some witliout ; 

One. quite indifferent in tlie cause. 

My character impartial draws. 

“ 'J’he Dean, if w e beliL‘^ e report, 

AVas never ill receiv’d at court, 

Although, ironically grave. 

He sham’d the fool, and lash’d the knave ; 
To steal a hint w^as never known. 

But what he writ was all his own.” 

“ Sir, 1 have heard another story ; 

He was a most confounded I'ory. 

And grew, or he is much belied, 

Extremely dull, before he died.” 

Can w'e the Drapier then forget ? 

Is not our nation in his debt i* 

'Twas he that writ the Drapier’s letters !” — 
** He should liave left them for his betters : 
AYe had a hundred abler men. 

Nor need depend upon liis pen. — 

Say W’liat you will about Ins reading, 

You never can defend his breeding ; 

AYho, in his satires running riot , 

Could never leave the worlil in quiet ; 
Attacking, when he took the whim, 

Court, city, camp— all one to him, — 

But w hy would he, except he slobber'd 
Offend our patHot, great Sir Robert, 

AVhose counsels and the sovereign power 
To save the nation every hour I 
IVhat scenes of evil he unravels. 

In satires, libels, lying travels ; 

Not sparing his own clergy cloth. 

But eats into it, like a moth !” 

Perhaps I may allow the Dean 
Had too much satire in his vein, 

3 E 2 


And seem’d determin’d not to starve it^ 
Because no age could more deserve it* 
Yet malice never was his aim ; 

He lash’d the vice, but spar’d the name* 
^No individual could resent, 

AYhere thousands equally wet^ meant ; 
His satire points at no defect, , 

But what all mortals may correct ; 

For he abhorr’d the senseless tribe 
AA'^ho call it humour when they gibe : 

He spar’d the hump, or crooked nose, 
AVhose owners set not up for beaux. 

True genuine dullness movM his pity. 
Unless it offer’d to be witty. 

Those who their ignorance confest. 

He ne’er offended with a jest ; 

But laugh’d to hear an idiot quote 
A verse from Horace leurn’d by rote. 

Vice, if it e’er can be abash’d. 

Must be or ridicul’d or lasli’d. 

If you resent it, who’s to blame ? 

He neither knows you, nor your name. 
Should vice expect to ’ scape rebuke. 
Because its owmer is a duke ? 

His friendships, still to few confin’d, 

At' ere always of the middling kind ; 

No fools of rank, or mongrel breed. 

Who fain %vould pass for lords indeed : 
AYhere titles give no right or powder, 

And peerage is a wither’d flower; 

He would have deem’d it a disgrace, 

If such a w'retch had known his face. 

On rural squires, that kingdom’s bane. 

He vented oft his wrath in vain ; 

****'• *^ squires to market brought. 

Who sell their souls and**** for nought ; 
The **** * go joyful back, 

’J’© rob the church, their tenants rack ; 

Go snacks with ***** justices. 

And keep the peace to pick up fees ; 

In every job to have a share, 

A goal or turnpike to rejiJiir ; 

And turn ******* to public roads 
Commodious to their own abodes. 

“ He never thought anhonour done him. 
Because a peer was proud to own him ; 
AVould rather slip aside, and choose 
To talk with w its in dirty shoes ; 

And scorn the tools with stars and garters 
So often seen caressing Cliartres*. 

He never courted men in station. 

Nor persons held in admii’ation ; 

Of no man’s greatness w'as afraid . 

Because he sought for no man's aid. 
I'hough trusted long in great affairs, 

He gave himself no haughty airs: 

AVithout regarding private ends, 

Spent all liis credit ft»r his friends ; 


* Pr. Chartres, a man notorious for almost every ot 

’ice. By cheating .^it the gaming table and lendm/r 
‘xoibitant interest he made a large tort un^ * 

Ki in his epitaph, written by Arbuthnot. that *• 

;o have connived m his execrable designs “ 

i conspicuous proof and example of how I: “ 

irbitant wealth in the sight of God, by his bestowing it on the 
nost unworthy of all mortals.” 
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And only chose the wise and good ; 

No flatterers ; no lies in blood : 

But succour'd virtue in distress, 

And seldom fail'd of good success ; 

As numbers in their hearts must own. 
Who, but for him, had been unknown 
He kept with princes due decorum : 
Yet never stood in awe before 'em. 

He follow'd David's lesson just : 

1 n princes never put his trust ; 

And, would you make him truly sour. 
Provoke him with a slave in power. 

The Irish senate if you nam’d, 

With what impatience he declaim'd 
Fair Liberty was all his cry ; 

For her he stood prepar’d to die : 

For her he boldly stood alone ; 

For her iie oft expos'd his own. 

Two kingdoms, just as faction led. 

Had set a price upon liis head ; 

But not a traitor could be found, 

'Fo sell him for six hundred pound. 

Had he but spar’d his tongue and pen. 
He might have rose like other men : 

But power was never in bis thought. 

And wealth he valued not a groat ; 
Ingratitude he often found. 

And pitied tho«e who meant the wound ; 
But ke]»t the teiiour of his mind, 

To merit well of human-kind ; 

Nor made a sacrifice of those 

Who still were true, to please his foes. 

He labour’d many a fruitless hour. 

To reconcile his friends in power ; 

Saw mischief by a faction brewing, 

H'hile they pursued each other's ruin. 

But, finding vain was all his care. 

He left the court in mere despair. 

^*And, oh ! how short are human schemes ! 
Here ended all our golden dreams. 

H'hat St.John's skill in state affairs, 

H'hat Ormond’s valour, Oxford's cares. 

To save their sinking country lent, 

AVas all destroy'd by one event. 

Too soon that precious life was ended. 

On which alone our weal dejicnded, 

U’hen up a dangerous faction starts. 

With wrath and vengeance in their hearts ; 
By solemn league and covenant bouiul, 

’I’o ruin, slaughter, and confound ; 

To turn religion to a fable. 

And make the government a Babel ; 
Pervert the laws, disgrace the gown. 
Corrupt the senate, rob the crown ; 

To sacrificeOld England's glory. 

And make her infamous m story ; 

AA^hen such a tempest shook the land. 

How could ungarded virtue stand ! 

With horror, grief, despair, the Dean 
Beheld the dire destructive scene : 

His friends in exile, or the Tower, 
Himself within the frown of pow'er; 
Pursued by base envenom'd pens, 

F ar to the land of s— — and fens : 


A servile race in folly nurs'd 

Who truckled most, when treated worst. 

By innocence and resolution, 

He bore continual persecution ; 

AY bile numbers to preferment rose, 

TYhose merit w^as to be his foes ; 

AVhen ev'n his own familiar friends. 

Intent upon their private ends. 

Like renegadoes now he feels, 

Against him lifting up their heels. 

'Fhe Dean did, by his pen, defeat 
An infamous destructive cheat ;« 

Taught fools their interest how to know, 
And gave them arms to ward the blow. 
Envy hath own'd it was his doing, 

To save that hapless land from ruin ; 
Al’hile they who at the steerage stood. 

And reap'd the profit, sought his blood. 

“ To save them from their evil fate. 

In him was held a crime of state. 

A wicked monster on the bench, 

M'hose fury blood could never quench ; 

As vile and profligate a villain. 

As modern Soroggs, or old Tressilian ; 

W ho long all justice had discarded, 

Nor fear'd he God, nor man regarded ; 
\"(»w’d on the Dean his r.Tge to vent ; 

And make him of his zeal repent : 

But Heaven his innocence defends, 

'J'lic grateful people stand his friends ; 

Nor strains of law, nor judges' frown, 

Nor toj)ics brought to please the crown. 
Nor witness hir'd, nor jury pick'd. 

Prevail to bring him in convict. 

‘‘ In exile, with a steady heart, 

He spent his life's declining part ; 

Ai'here folly, pride, and faction sway. 

Re mute from St. John, Pope, and Gay." 

Alas, poor Dean ! his only scope 
AYas to be held a misanthrope. 

This into general odium drew him, 

AVliich if he lik’d, much good may't do him. 
His zeal was not to lash our crimes. 

But discontent against the times : 

For, had we made him timely offers. 

To raise his post, or fill his coffers, 

Perha]»s he might have truckled down. 
Like other brethren of his gown ; 

For party he would scarce have bled 
I say no more — because he's dead.— 

AA’hat writings has he left behind 

1 hear they 're of a different kind : 

A few in verse ; but most in prose—" 

' Some high-flown pamphlets, I suppose:— 
All scribbled in the worst of times. 

To palliate his friend Oxford's crimes ; 

To praise queen Anne, nay more defend her. 
As never favoring the Pretender : 

Or libels yet conceal'd from sight. 

Against the court to show his spite : 
Perhaps his travels, part the third ; 

A lie at every second word — 

Offensive to a loyal ear 

But — not one sermon, you may ewean 
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He knew an hundred pleasing stories, 
With all the turns of WJiigs and Tories : 
Was cheerful to his dying day ; 

And friends would let him have his way. 

As for his works iu verse or prose. 

I own myself no judge of those. 

Nor can 1 tell what critics thought them ; 
But this I know, all people bought them. 

As with a moral view design’d 
To please and to reform mankind ; 

And if he often miss'd his aim, 

The w^rld must own it to their shame. 

The praise is his, and theirs the blame. 

He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools and mad ; 

To show', by one satiric touch. 

No nation Wf'inted it so much. 

That kingdom he hath left his debtor ; 

I w ish it soon may have a better. 

And, since you dread no further lashes, 
Methinks you may forgive his ashes." 

HORACE, BOOK II. SAT. VI. 

Tve often wish’d that I had clear. 

For life, six hundred pounds a-year, 

A handsome house to lodge a friend, 

A river at my garden’s end, 

A terrace walk, and half a rood 
Of land set out to plant a wood. 

Well, now I have all tliis and more, 

I ask not to increase my store ; 

But here a grievance seems to lie. 

All this is mine hut till 1 die ; 

I can't but think 'twuuld sound more clever. 
To me and to my heirs for ever. 

If 1 ne'er got or lost a groat. 

By any trick, or any fault ; 

And if I pray by reason's rules. 

And pot like forty other fools : 

As thus, * Vouclisafe, C) gracious Maker ! 
'J'o grant me tliis and t'otlier acre ; 

Or, if it be thy will and pleasure. 

Direct niy plough to find a treasure !' 

But only what my station fits. 

And to be kept in my right wits. 

Preserve, Almighty Providence ! 

Just what you gave me, competence : 

And let me in these shades compose 
Something in verse as true as prose ; 
Remov'd front all th' ambitious scene. 

Nor puff'd by pride, nor sunk by spleen." 

In short, I'm perfectly content. 

Let me but live on this side Trent ; 

Nor cross the Channel twice a year. 

To spend six months with statesmen here. 

I must by all means come to town, 

'I'is for the service of the Crown. 

« Lewis, the Dean will be of use ; 

Send for him up, take no excuse." 

The toil, the danger of the seas, 

Great ministers ne'er think of these ; 

Or let it cost five hundred pound. 

No matter where the money's found. 


It is but so much more in deht^ 

And that they ne'er consider'd yet. 

" Good Mr. Dean, go change your gown. 
Let my Lord know you're come to town.” 

1 hurry me in haste away. 

Not thinking it is levee-day ; 

And find his honour in a pound, 

Hemm'd by a triple circle round. 

Chequer'd with ribbons blue and green : 
How should I thrust myself between ? 

Some wag observes me thus perplex’d. 

And, smiling wliispers to the next, 

1 thought the Dean had been too proud. 
To justle here among the crowd !" 

Another, in a surly fit. 

Tells me I have more zeal than wdt ; 

So eager to express your love. 

You ne'er consider w'hom you shove. 

But rudely press before a duke." 

1 own I*m pleased with this rebuke. 

And take it kindly meant, to show 
AVhat 1 desire the world should know. 

1 get a whisper, and withdraw ; 

When twenty fools I never saw 
Come with petitions fairly penn'd. 

Desiring I would stand their friend. 

This liiimbly offers me his case — 

That begs my interest for a place — 

A hundred other men's affairs. 

Like bees are humming in my ears. 

** ro-inorrow' my appeal comes on ; 

Without your help the cause is gone— 

1 he duke expects my lord and you, 

About some great affair, at two — " 

Put my lord Bolingbroke in mind. 

To get my warrant quickly sign’d : 
Consider, 'tis my first request." — 

Be satisfied. Til do mv best. 

Then presently he falls to teaze, 

Y ou may for certain, if you please : 

I doubt not, if his lordship knew — 

And, Mr. Dean, one word from you — " 

'Tis (let me see) three years and more, 
(October next it ■will be four) 

Since Harley bid me first attend. 

And chose me for an humble friend ; 

W ould take me in his coach to chat. 

And question me of this and that ; 

As, What's o'clock and, " How’s the 
wind?" 

Whose chariot’s that we left behind ? " 
Or p-avely try to read the lines 
W^rit underneath the country signs ; 

(^r, " Have you nothing new to-day 
From Pope, from Parnell, or from Gay ?” 
Such tattle often entertains 
My Lord and me as far as Staines, 

As once a week we travel down 
To Windsor, and again to town. 

Where all that passes inter nos 
Might be proclaim'd at Charing-cross. 

Yet some 1 know with envy swell. 
Because tiiey see me us’d so well : 

How think you of our friend the dean.^ 
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I wonder wLat some people mean. 

My lord and he are grown so great, 

Always together, tete-a-tete ; 

What ! they admire him for his jokes ! — 
See but the fortune of some folks !'* 

There flies about a strange report 
Of some express arriv'd at court : 

I'm stopp'd by all the fools 1 meet. 

And catechis’d in every street. 

You, Mr. Dean, frequent the great ; 
Inform us, will the emperor treat ? 

Ur do the prints and papers lie ?" 

Faith, sir, you know as mucli as I." 

** Ah, doctor, how you love to jest ! 

'Tis now no secret" — 1 protest 
'Tis one to me" — Then tell us, pray, 
AYhen are the troops to have their pay?" 
And, though 1 ssoleiunly declare 
I know no more than my lord mayor, 

They stand ama/’d, and think me grown 
The closet mortal e'er known. 

Thus in a sea of f(»lly tost, 

My choicest hours (»f life are lost ; 

Yet always wishing to retreat, 

Oh, could I see my country '=^eat ! 

There leaning near a gentJe hrook. 

Sleep, or periiae some aiuuent hook ; 

And there in ‘^wect ohli\ i.'ri drown 
'i’hose cares that haunt the court and town. 


ALEXANDEll POPE. 


Born 16S9. — Died 174-4-. 


ESSAY O-V cniTlCI>M. 

'Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 

But of the two, less dangerous is the offence 
'I’o tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 
Some few in that, hut iiunihers err in this. 

'fen censure wrong for one who w rites amiss ; 

A fool might once himself alone expose, 

No'v one in verse makes many more in prose. 

'Tis w ith our judgments as uur watches ; none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

In poets a> true geiiiu-^ is but rare, 

True taste as selclom is the critic’s share ; 

Both must alike from Heaven derive their light. 
These born to judge, as well tho?,e to write. 
Let such teach others who thtMiiselv'es excel. 
And censure freely who have written well : 
Authors are pattial to their w it, ’lis true ; 

But are not critics to their judgment t<»o? 

Vet, if we look more clo'^ely, we shall find 
Most have the seeds of jiid^nent in their mind ; 
Nature affords at least a gliininering light ; 

The lines, though touch'd but faintly are drawn 
right ; 

But as the slightest sketch, if justly trac’d ^ 
Is by ill colouring but the more disgrac'd, > 
So by false learning is good f>en‘«e d« fiic’d : J 


Some are bewilder'd in the maze of schools. 

And soni% made coxcombs nature meant but 
fools. ^ 

In search of wit these lose their common sense^ 
And then turn critics in their own defence : 
Each burns alike, who can, or canngt write, 

Or with a rival’s, or an eunuch’s spite. 

All fools have still an itcliing^^ deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing side. 

If Mft'vius scribble in Apollo’s spite. 

There are who judge still worse than he can 
write. ^ 

Some have at first for w its, then p^ts past ; 
Turn'd critics next, and prov'd plain fools at last. 
Some neither can for wits nor c.ritics pass. 

As heavy mules are neitlier horse nor ass. 

Those half-iearn’d witlings, numerous in our isle. 
As half-form’d insects on the banks of Nile ; 
Untiiiislied things, one knows not w'hat to call, 
Their generation’s so equivocal : 

To tell them would a hundred tongues require. 
Or one vain wit’s, that might a hundred tire. 

But you, who seek to give and merit fame. 
And ju'stly bear a critic's noble name. 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know. 
How far your ireiiius. taste, and learning, go ; 
Launch not hcyoiid your depth, but he discreet. 
And mark that point where sense and duluess 
meet. 

Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit. 

And wisely curb’d pr<»ud man’s pretending wit ; 
As on the land wlnle here the ocean gains, 

In other part-, it leaves wide sandy plains; 
'I'hus in the soul while memory prevails, 
riie sol ill jiower of understanding fails ; 

>\Tu*re beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory's «(»ft figures melt away. 

One science oiily w'ill one genius fit ; 

So va^t is art, so narrow human wit : 
j Not only hounded to peculiar arts, 

< But oft in those confin’d to single parts. 

I Like kings, we lose the conquests gain'd before, 
j By vain ambition still to make them more : 
Each might his several province well command. 
\\ oiild all hut stoop to what they understand. 
First follow' nature ; and your judgment 
frame 

By her just standard, which is still the same : 
i r Herring nature, still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchung'd, and uiiivei*sai light. 

Life, force, and beauty, miiKt to all impart. 

At once the stmree, and end, and test of art. 
.Art from that fund each just supply provides. 
Works without shew', and without pomp }»re- 
sides ; 

In some fair body thus th’ informing soul 
With spirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole. 
Each motion guides, and every nerve sustains. 
Itself unseen, hut in th' effects remains. 

Some, to whom Heaven in wit has been jvrofuse. 
Want us much more, to turn it to its use ; 

For wit and judgment often are at strife. 
Though meant each other's "aklj^ like man and 
wife 
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'Tis more to ^uide^ than spur the muse's steed ; 
Restrain Lis fury, than provoke his speed : 

The wing'd courser, like a generous horse, 
Shows most true mettle when you check his 
course. 

Those rules of old discover'd, not devis'd. 
Are nature still, but nature methodis'd : 
Nature, like liberty, is but restrained 
By the same laws which first herself ordain'd. 
Hear how learn'd Greece her useful rules en- 
dites. 

When tojepress, and when indulge our flights: 
High on Farnassus' top her sons she shew’d. 
And pointed out those arduous pathp they trod : 
Held from afar, aloft, th’ immortal prize. 

And urg'd the rest by equal steps to rise. 

Just precepts thus from great examides given. 
She drew from them what they deriv’d from 
heaven. 

'J’he generous critic fann’d the poets fire. 

And taught the world with reason to admire. 
'J’hen criticism the muse’s handmaid prov'd. 

To dress her charms, and make her more helov’d: 
But following wits from that intention stray'd, 
Who could not win the mistress woo’d the 
maid ; 

Against the poets their own arms they turn'd. 
Sure to hate most the men from whom they 
learn'd. 

So modern 'pothecaries taught the art 
By doctors bills to play the doctor’s part. 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, 
Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. 
Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey, 

\or time nor moths e’er spoil’d so much as they : 
Some drily plain, without inventioii’s aid, 

AVrite dull receipts how poems may he made. 
'J'hese leave the sense, their learning to display. 
And those explain the meaning quite away. 

You then whose judgment the right course 
would steer. 

Know well each ancient's proper character : 

His fable, subject, scope in every page ; 
Religion, coir.itry, genius of his age: 

Without all these at once before your eyes, 

^ avil you may, but never criticise. 

Be Horner's works your study and delight 
Read them by day, and meditate by night ; 
Thence form your j udgment, thence your max- 
ims bring. 

And truce the muses upward to their spring ; 
Still w'itli itself compar'd, his text peruse ; 

And let your comment be the Mantu.aii muse. 
When first young Maro, in his boundless 
mind 

A work t' outlast immortal Rome design'd. 
Perhaps he seem’d above the critic’s law. 

And but from nature's fountain scorn'd to 
draw : 

But when t’ examine every part he came. 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 
Convinc'd, amaz'd, he checks the bold design 
And rules as eitrict his labour'd work confine, > 
As if the Stagyrite o'erlook'd each line. J 
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Learn hence for ancient rulea e'juat esteem ; 

Tb copy nature, is to copy them. 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare. 
For there's a happiness as well as care, 

Music resembles poetry,* in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach 
And which a master-hand alone can reach 
If, where the rules not far enough extend, 
(Since rules were made but to promote their 
end,) 

Some lucky license answer to the full 
'J'h* intent proposed, that license is a rule. 

Tims Pegasus, a nearer way to take. 

May boldly deviate from the common track ; 
From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part. 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 
Which, without passing through the judgment, 
gains 

'Fhe heart, and all its end at once attains. 

In prospects tlids, some objects please ourY 
eyes, f 

AA'hicii out of future's common order rise, ^ 
'J'he shapeless rock, or hsinging precipice. j 
Great wits sometimes may glorioii&ly offend. 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend. 
But though the ancients thus their rules invade 
(As kings dii>pense with laws themselves have 
made) ; 

Moderns, beware! or, if you must offend 
Against the precept, ne'er transgress its end : 
Let it be seldom, and compell'd by need ; 

And have, at least, their precedent to plead. 
'I'he critic else proceeds withe i:t remorse. 

Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. 

I know there are, to whose presumptuous 
tlnuights 

'Fhose freer beauties, ev'n in them, seem faults. 
Some hgiires monstrous and mis-shap'd appear, 
Consideied singly, or beheld too near, 

Which, but proportioned to their light, or place. 
Hue distance reconciles to form and g^ace. 

A prudent chief not always must display 
His powers in equal ranks, and fair array. 

But with th' occasion and the place comply. 
('Oiiceal his force, nay sometimes seem to fly. 
Those oft are stratagems which errors seem. 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 

Still green with bays each ancient altar 
stands, 

Above the reach of sacrilegious hands ; 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage. 
Destructive war, and all-involving age. 

See from each clime the learn’d their incense 
bring ! 

Hear in all tongues C/Onsenting Paeans ring ! 

In ])raise so just let every voice be join'd. 

And fill the general chorus of mankind. 

Hail, bards triumpliant ! horn in happier days ; 
Immortal heirs of universal praise ! 

VVliose honours with increase of ages grow. 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow ; 
Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound, 
And worlds applaud that must not yet be 
found! 
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O may some spark of your colestial fire. 

The last, the meanest of your sons inspire, 
(That, on weak wings, from far pursues your 
flights. 

Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes) 
To teach vain wits a science little known, 

T' admire superior sense, and doubt their own. 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man's ernng judgment, and misguide the mind. 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules. 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth denied, 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride ! 
For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swelled with 
wind : 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 

If once right reason drives that cloud away. 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless da}'. 

Trust not yourself ; but, your defects to know. 
Make use of every friend— and every foe. 

^A little learning is a dangerous thing ! 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shallow draughts Intoxicate the brain. 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Fir'd at first sight with what the muse imparts 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts, 
AVhile, from the hounded level of our mind. 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But more advanc'd, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 

So pleased at first the towering Alps we try. 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to trea^ the 
sky; 

Th* eternal snows appear already past. 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the 
last ; 

But those attain’d, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way ; 

Th* increasing prospect tires our wandering 
eyes. 

Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise ! 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same sjurit that its author writ ; 
Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find 
Where nature moves, and rapture wanus the 
mind ; 

Nor lose, for that malignant dull delight. 

The generous pleasure to be chfirm’d with wit. 
But in such lays as neither ebb nor flow. 
Correctly cold, and reg\ilarly low. 

That shunning faults, one quiet teiiour keep ; 
We cannot blame, indeed — but we may' sleep. 

In wit, as nature what effects our hearts 
Is not th' exactness' of jsteculiar parts ; 

*Ti8 not a lip, or eye, we beauty call. 

But the joint force and full result of all. 

Thus when we view some well-proportion'd 
dome, 

(The world s just w'onder, and ev'n thine, O 
Rome !) 

No single parts unequally surprise. 

All comes united ta th'admiriiig eyes ; 


No monstrous height, or breadth, or length ap- 
pear ; 

The whole at once is bold, and regular. 

Whoever fiiihks a faultless piece to see. 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e'er sh^ be. 
In every work regard the writer’s end. 

Since none can compass more than they intend ; 
And if the means be just, the conduct true. 
Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due. 

As men of breeding, sometimes men of wit, 

T' avoid great errors must the less commit ; 
Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays. 

For not to know some trifles, is a praise. 

Most critics, fond of some subservient art, 

Still make the whole depend upon a part : 

'i'hey talk of principles, but notions prize. 

And all to one lov’d folly sacrifice. 

Once on a time, La Mancha's knight, they say, 
A certain bard encountering on the w'ay'. 
Discours'd in terms as just, with looks as sage. 
Ah e’er could Dennis, of the Grecian stage ; 
Concluding all w'ere desperate sots and fools, 

M ho durst depart from Aristotle's rules. 

Our author, happy in a judge so nice, 

Produc'd Ills play', and hegg’d the knight's ad- 
vice : 

Made him observe the subject, and the plot. 

The manners, passions, unities ; what not ? 

All which, exact to rule, were brought about, 
\Pere but a combat in the lists left out. 

What* leave the combat out exclaims the 
knight. 

Yes, or we must renounce the stagirite. 

Not so, by heaven ! (he answers in a rage) 
Knights, squires, and steeds, must enter on the 
“ stage,” 

So vast a throng the stage can ne’er contain. 

‘‘ Then build a new, or act it in a plain.” 

Tlius critics, of less judgment than caprice, 
Curiou«i, not knowing, not exact but nice, 

Form short i<leas ; and offend in arts 
(As most in manners) by a love to parts. 

i5ome to conceit alone their taste confine. 

And glittering thoughts struck out at every 
line ; 

Pleased with a w’ork were nothing’s just or fit ; 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 

Poets like painters, thus unskilled to trace 
The naked nature, and the living grace. 

With gold and jewels cover every part. 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. 
True wit is nature to advantage dress’d. 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well ex- 
press’d ; 

Something, whose truth convinc'd at sight we 
find. 

That gives us back the image of our mind. 

As shades more sweetly recommend the light. 

So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit ; 

For works may have more wit &an does them 
good. 

As bodies perish through excess of blood. 

Others for language all theif^care express^ 
And value books as women men, for dress : 
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Their praise is still— the style is excellent ; 
'I'he sense^ they humbly take upon content. 
Words are like leaves ; and w^e they most 
abound. 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 
False eloquence, like the prismatic ^lass, 

Its gaudy colours spreads on every place : 

I'he face of naturti^^we no more survey. 

All glares alike, without distinction gay ; 

But true expression, like th* unchanging sun,"l 
Clears and improves whatever it shines upon : V 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. ) 

Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent, as more suitable ; 

A vile conceit in pompous words express'd. 

Is like a clown in regal purple dress'd : 

For different styles with different subjects sort. 
As several garbs, with country, town, and court. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence. 
Ancients in phrase, mere moderns in their 


sense ; 

Such labour’d nothings, in so strange a style. 
Amaze th* unlearii'd, and make the learned 
smile. 

Unlucky as Fungosa in the play, 'I 

These sparks with aukuard vanity display ^ 
AVhat the fine gentleman wore yesterday ; J 
And but so mimic ancient wits at best. 

As apes our grandsires in their doublets drest. 
In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold; 
Alike fantastic, if too new or old : 

Be not the first by whom the new are try*d, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

But most by numbers judge a poet’s song ; 
m 1 smooth or rough, with them, is right or 
wrong : 

In thfc bright muse though thousand charms 
conspire. 

Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 

\\ ho haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, J 
Not mend their minds ; as some to church re- { 
])airj C 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. J 


'I’hene equal syll ddes alone require, 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 

AVL le expletives their feeble aid do join. 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line : 
While they ring round the same unvary 'd 
chimes, 

IVith sure returns of still expected rhymes ; 
Where’er you find “ the cooling w estern breeze,*' 
In the next line ' it " whispers through the 
trees :*' [creep,** 

If crystal streams with pleasing murmers 
The reader’s threaten’d (not in vain) with 
sleep:** 

I'hen at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow 
length along. [know 

Leave such to tua» their own dull rhymes, and 
What’s roundly smooth^ or languishingly slow ; 
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Anid praise the easy vigour of a line, 

IPhere Denham's strength and Waller's sweet* 
ness join. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learn'd tp 
dance, ** 

*Tis not enough no harshness gives offence. 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense: 

Soft is the strain w'lien zephyr gently blowfly 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers 
flows ; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding stpore. 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrei^ 
roar. 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to 
throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow : 
Not so wlien swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o'er tir unbending corn, and skims along , 
the main. 

Hear how Timotheus* varied lays surprise. 

And bid alternate passions fall "and rise ! 

IVliile, at each change, the son of Libyan Jove 
Now burns w ith glory, and then melts with love; 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow. 
Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to How: 
Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found. 
And the world's victor stood subdued by sound ! 
'I'he power of music all our hearts allow. 

And what Timotheus was, is Dry den now. 

Avoid extremes ; and shun the fault of such, 
N^'ho still are pleas'd too little or too much. 

At every trifle scorn to take offence, 

That always shows great pride, or little sense ; 
Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best. 
Which nauseate .all, and nothing can digest. 

Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move ; 

For fools adiiiii'p, but men of sense approve : 

As things seem large which we through mist 
descry, 

Dulncss is ever apt to magnify. 

Some foreign writers, some our own despise ; 
The ancients only, or the moderns prize : 

'Fhus wit, like faith, by each man is apply’d 
'Fo one small sect, and all are damned beside. 
Meanly they seek the blessing to coniine. 

And force that sun but on a part to shine. 

Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, 

But ripens spirits in cold northern climes ; 
Which from the first has shone on ages past, 
Enlights the present, and shall wai*m the last ; 
'Fhougheach may feel increases and decays. 

And see now clearer and now darker days. 
Regard not then if wit be old or new. 

But blame the false, and value still the true. 
Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own. 
But catch the spreading notion of the town ; 
'Fhey reason and conclude by precedent. 

And own stale nonsense which they ne'er in. 

vent. [then 

Some ju^e of authors' names, not works, and 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men. 
Of all this servile herds^'^riie worst is he ^ 

That in proud dulness joins with quality j 
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A constant critic at the great man’s hoards 
To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord. 

What wofiil stuff this madrigral would be, 

In some starv'd hackney-sonneteer, or me ! 
fiut let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How tlfe wit brightens ! how the ’style refines ! 
Before. his sacred name flies every fault. 

And each exalted stanza teems with thought! 

'JThe vulgar thus through imitation err ; 

As oft the learn’d by being singular ; 

So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong : 
So schismatics the plain believers quit. 

And are but danui’d for having too much wit. 
Some praise at morninji what they blame at night. 
But always think the last o}>iiiion right. 

A muse by these is like a mistress us’d. 

This hour she's idoliz’d, the next abus’d ; 

While tlieir weak heads, like towns unfortified, 
’Twixt sense and nonsense daily change their 
side. 

Ask them the cause ; they’re wiser still they say ; 
And still to-morrow’s wiser than to-day. 

We think our fathers fools, so wi^e we grow ; 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think ns «o. 

Once school divines tlii‘< zealous isle o'erspread ; 
Who knew most sentences was deepest read. 
Faith, gospel, all, seem’d made to be disputed. 
And none had sense enough to be confuted ; 
Scotists and Thoinists, now* in }»eace remain. 
Amidst their kindled cobweb-^ in Duck. lane. 

Jf faitli it'idf has different dresse^ worn, 

What wonder modes in wit should take their 
turn ? 

Oft, leaving what is natural and fit. 

The current fcdlv proves the ready wit ; 

And authors think their reputation safe, 

M'hich lives as long as fools are pleas’d to laugh. 
Some, valuing those of their own side or 
mind, 

Still make themselves the mejisnrc of mankind : 
Fondly we think we honour merit then. 

When we but praise ourselves in other men. 
Parties in wit attend on those of state. 

And public faction doubles private hate. 

Pride, malice, folly, against Dryden rose. 

In various shapes of parsons, critics, beaux : 

But sense surviv'd, wlien merry jests were past; 
For rising merit will buoy up at last. 

Might he return, and bless once more our eyes. 
New Black mores and new Milbourns must 
arise: 

Nay, should great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zoilus again would start up from the dead. 

Envy will merit, ftS its shade, pursue ; 

But, like a shadow, proves the substance true ; 
For envied wit, like Sol eclips’d, makes know^n 
Th' opposing body’s grossness, not its own. 

When first that sun too powerful beams displays. 
It draws up vapours udiich obscure its ravs ; 

But ev'n those clouds at last adorn its way, 
Reffent new glories, and augnifent the day*. 

Be thou tfie first, true merit to befriend ; 

His praise is lost, who stays till all commend. 


Short is the date, alas, of modem rhymes, 

And 'tis b|^ just to Jet them live betimes. 

No longer hoiy that golden age appears. 

When patriarch-wits surviv'd a thousand years : 
Now length of fame (our second life) is lost, 
And hare threescore is all ev’ii that can boast ; 
Oiir sons their fathers failing language see. 

And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be. 

So when the faithful permit has design’d 
Some bright idea of the master's mind. 

Where a new w’orld leaps out at his command. 
And ready nature waits upon his hand ; 

When the ripe colours soften and unite, 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light; 
IVhen mellowing years their full perfection give, 
And each bold figure just begins to live; 

'fhe treacherous cohmi*s the fair art betrajo 
And all the bright creation fades away ! 
Unhappy wit, like most mistaken things, 
j Atones not for that envy which it brings; 

I In youth .‘done its empty praise we boast, 

' But soon tlie short-liv'd vanity i.s lost: 

I Like 'Some fair fl(»wer the early spring supplies, 

1 'I'hat gaily bhunns, but ev’n in blooming dies, 
i What is this wit, which must our cares employ 
! '1‘he owner’s wife, that other men enjoy ; 
j 'riie rno.^t our trouble when most admir'd, 

' And still the more we give, the more requir'd ; 

Who^e fame wdth pains we guard, but lose with 
j ease, 

Sure some to vex, luit never all to please; 

* ’ I’is what the virions fear, the virtuous shun ; 

By fooD *tis liated. and by knaves undone ! 

' If wit so much from ignorance undergo, 

I Ah, let not learning toi> commence its foe I 
I Of old, tho-e met rewards, w ho could excel, 

! And such were prais’d who but endeavour’d well ; 

; Though triumphs were to generals only due, 
i (’row'ns were reserv d to grace the soldiers too. 
j Now, they wdio reach I’ariiassus' lofty crown. 
Employ their pains to spurn some others down ; 
And while self-love each jealous writer rules. 
Contending wdts become the sport of fools: 

But still the worst with most regret commend. 
For each ill author is as bad a friend. 

'fo what base ends, and by what abject ways. 

Are mortals urg’d through sacred lust of praise ! 
Ah, ne'er so dire a thirst of gloiT boast. 

Nor in the critic let the man be lost. 
Good-nature and good-sense must ever join ; 

To err, is human ; to forgive, divine. 

But if in noble minds some dregs remain. 

Not yet purg'd off, of spleen and sour disdain ; 
Discharge that rage on more provoking crimes. 
Nor fear a dearth in these fiagitious times. 

No pardon vile obscenity shoiHd find, 

'I'hough wit and art conspire to move your mind ; 
But d Illness with obscenity must prove 
As shameful sure as impotence in love. 

In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease. 
Sprang the rank weed, and thriv’d with large in- 
crease ; 

When love was all an easy monarch's care ; 
Seldom at council, never in a war : 
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Jilts rul’d the state^ and statesmen farces writ ; 
Nay wits had pensions^ and young l^ds had wit: 
The fair sat panting at a courties^’s play^ 

And not a mask went utiimprov*a aw'ay : 

The modest fan was lifted up no more^ 

And virgins smil’d at what they blusii’d before. 
7'he following license of a foreign reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Sociniis drain ; 

'i'hen unbelieving prigsts reform’d the nation^ 
And taught more pleasant methods of salvation ; 
AVhere heaven’s free subjects might their riglits 
dispute^ 

Lest God himself should seem too absolute: 
Pulpits their sacred satire learn’d to spare^ 

And vice admir’d to find a flatterer there ! 
Encourag’d thus, wit's 'I'itaus brav'd the skies. 
And the press groan’d with licens’d blasphemies. 
I'hese monsters, critics ! with your darts engage, 
Here point your thunder, and exliaust your 
rage ! 

Yet shun their fault, who, scandalously nice. 
Will needs mistake an author into vice ; 

All seems infected that th' infected spy. 

As all looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye. 

Learn then what morals critics ought to show ; 
For *tis but half a judge’s task, to know. 

'Tis not enough, taste, judgment, learning, 
join ; 

in all you speak, let tiuith and candour sliine ; 
That not alone what to your sense is due 
All may allow, but seek your frieudsliip too. 

Be silent always, when you doubt your sense ; 
And speak, though sure, with seeiuiiig diffi- 
dence : 

S.'.'ue positive, persisting fops we know. 

Who, if once wrong, will neeus be alw.'iys so; 
But ) ou, with ple'xsure, ow ii your errors past, 
And make each day a critic on the last. 

"I'is not enough your counsel still be true ; 
Blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods 
do ; 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not. 
And things unknown propo'^’d as things forgot. 
VVithout good breeding truth is disapprov’d ; 
That only makes superior sense belov d. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence ; 

For the worst avarice is that of sense. 

With mean complacence, ne’er betray your 
trust. 

Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 

Fear not the ange” of the wise to raise ; 

Those best can hear reproof, who merit praise. 
'Tw'ere well might critics still this freedom 
take : 

Bat Appius reddens at each word you speak. 

And stares tremendous, with a threatening eye^ 
Like some fierce tyrant in old ta])estry. 

Fear most to tax an honourable fool. 

Whose right it is, uncensur’d to be dull ! 

Such, without wit, are poets when they please. 
As without learning they can take degrees. 
Leave dangerous truths to unsuccessful satires. 
And flattery to fulsome dedicators, 
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Whom, when they praise; the world believes no 
more 

Than when they promise to give scribbling o’er. 
'Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain ; 
And charitably let the dull be vain ‘ 

Your silence there is better than your spite. 

For who can rail so long as they can write ? 

Still humming on their drowsy ctmrse they ke^. 
And lash’d so long, like tops, are lash’d asleep. 
False steps but help them to renew the race. 

As, after stumbling jades will mend their pace, 
iriiat crowds of these, impenitently bold,-<^ 

In sounds and jingling syllables grown old. 

Still run on )>oets, in a raging vein, 

Kv’n to the dregs and squeezings of the brain. 
Strain out the last dull dropping of their sense. 
And rliyme with all the rage of impotence ! 

Such shameless hards we have : and yet 'tis 
true, 

I'here are as mad, abandon’d critics too. 

'I'he hookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

W’^ith loads of learned iuiqber in his head, 

Witli liis own tongue still edifles his ears. 

And always listening to himself appears. 

All hooks lie reads, and all he reads assails. 
From Dryden s Fables down to Durfey’s 'i'ales : 
With him, most authors steal their works or buy. 
Garth did not write his own Dispensaiy. 

Name a new play, and he's the poet’s friend. 
Nay sliow’d his faults — but when would poets 
mend ? 

No place so sacred from such fops is barr'd. 

Nor is Paul’s church more safe tlian Paul’s 
churchyard: 

Nay, fly to altars ; there they'll talk you dead; 

F or fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks,^ 

It still looks home, and short excursions f 
makes : r 

But rattling nonsense in full vollies breaks, J' 
And, never shock’d, and never turn’d aside. 
Bursts out, resistless, with a thundering tide. 

But wliere’s the man, wlio counsel can bestow. 
Still pleas’d to teach, and yet not proud to 
know? • 

rnhiass’d, or by favour, or by spite ; 

Not dully prepossess’d, nor blindly right ; 

I'liough learn d, well-bred; and though well. 
bred, sincere : 

Modestly hold, and humanly severe: 

W’ho to a friend liis faults can freely show. 

And gladly praise the merit of a foe? 

Blest with a taste exact, yet uncontin’d ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind; 
Generous converse ; a soul exempt from pride ; 
And love to praise, with reason ou his side ? 

Such once w'ere critics ; such the happy few 
Athens and Rome in better ages knew: 

'riie miglity Stagyrite first left the shore. 

Spread all his sail’s, and dura.t the deeps explore; 
He steer’d securely, and discover’d far. 

Led by the light of the M»oniaii star. 

Poets, a race long uncoofiii’d and fi ee. 

Still fond and proud of savage liberty. 
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Receiv'd liis latrs ; and stood convinc'd 'tiraa fit. 
Who conquer’d nature, should preside o'er wit, 
Horace still charms with grao^l negRgenee, 
And without method talks us in^ sense. 

Will, like a friend, familiarljr convey 
The truest notions in the easiest way. 

He, who supreme in judgment, as in wit, 

Might boldly censure, as he boldly w rit. 

Yet judg'd with coolness, though he sung with 
fire ; 

His precepts teach but what liis works inspire. 
Our critics take a contrary extreme. 

They judge with fury, but they write with 
phlegm : 

Nor suffers Horace more in wrong translations 
By wits, than critics in as wrong tiuotations. 

SeJ3 Dionysius Homer's thoughts refine. 

And call new beauties forth from every line! 

Fancy and art in gay Petronius please, 

The scholar’s ieariiiiig, with the courtier’s ease. 

In grave Quintilian's copious uork, we find 
The justest rule* and clearest method join'd : i 
Thus useful arms in iiiaga/ines we place, 

All rang’d in order, and diaposM w ilh grace. 

But less to please the eye, than arm the hand, 
Still fit for use, and ready at command. 

Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine inspire. 
And bless their critic with a j»oet’s fire. 

An ardent judge, who, zealous in nis trust. 

With warmth gives sentence, yet i?. always just; j 
Whose oun example strengthens all his Jaws ; j 
And is himself that great sublime he draws. 

Thus long succeeding critics justly reign'd. 
License impress'd, and useful laws ordain'd. 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grew, 

And arts still follow’d where her eagle> fiew ; 
From the same foes, at last, both felt their doom. 
And the same age saw learning fall, and Rome. 
W'ith tyranny, then superstition join'd. 

As that the body, this enslav'd the mind; 

Much was believ’d hut little understood. 

And to be dull uas construed to be good : 

A second deluge learning thus o’er-ran. 

And the Monks finished what the Goths began. 

At length Erasmus, that great injur'd name, 
(The glory of the priesthood, and the shame !) 
Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barbarous age. 
And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 

But see ! eacli muse, in Leo’s golden days. 
Starts from her trance, and trims her M ither'd 
bays; 

Rome's ancient genius, o’er its ruins spread. 
Shakes off the dust, and rears his reverend he!id. 
Then sculpture and her sister arts revive; 
Stones leap'd to -form, and rocks began to live ; 
With sweeter notes each rising temple rung ; 

A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung. 

Immortal Vida ! on whose honour’d hrow 
The poet's bays and critic’s ivy grow : 

Cremona now shall ever boast thy name. 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame ! 

But soon^ by impious arms from Latium 
chas'd : 

Their ancient bounds the banish'd muses pass’d ; 


Thence arts overall the nerthem world tidvance, 
But etitic-j^ming fleiisiidi'd ftioat in Fmce i 
The rules bom to serve, ebeys ; 

And Boileau mil in right of Horaeoewi^e. 

Hut we, brave Britons, foreign laws deepwd. 
And kept unconquer'd, and uncivilte'd ; 

Fierce for the liberties df wit, and bold. 

We still defied the Romans, as of old. 

Yet some tliere were amqng the sounder few 
Of those who less presumed and better knev^, 
IVho durst assert the jtister ancient cause. 

And here restor’d writ’s fundamentnl laws. 

Siicli was the muse, w'hose rules and practice 
lelJ, 

j Nature's chief master-piece is writing well." 
j Such was Roscommon, not more learn 'd than 
I good, 

I Witli manners generous as his noble blood ; 

; 'r<i him the uit of Greece and Rome was known, 
.'\iid every autlior's merit hut his own. 

Sucli late was M'aNli — the muse's judge and 
friend. 

Who justly knew tf» blame or to commend ; 

'I’o failings mild, but zealous for desert ; 

'1‘he clearest head, and the sincerest heart. 

Thi> humble praise, lamented shade! receive, 
'I'll is praise at least a grateful muse may give : 
The muse, whoNe early voice you taught to sing, 
Prescrili’d her heights, and prun'd Jier tender 
w ing. 

(Her guide now lost) no more attempts to rise. 
But in li»w miinher^ short e.veurs)ons tries ; 
Content, if hence th' unlearn'd their wants may 
\ iew, 

'I'lie le, I ril'd reflect on what before they knew. 
(':ireles> of censure, nor too fond of fame ; 

Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame ; 
Averse alike, to flatter or offend ; 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 

^ RAPE or TIIE LOCK. 

Cduio 1 . 

What dire offence from amorous causes springs. 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 

I sing — this verse to Caryl, muse ! is due: 

'I'liis ev'n Belinda may vouchsafe to view: 
Slight is the subject, but not so the praise. 

If she inspire, and he approve my lays. 

Say what strange motive, goddess! could com- 
pel 

A well-bred bird t’ assault a gentle belle ? 

O say w'liat stranger cause, yet unexplor'd, 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? 

In tasks so bold, can little men engage ? 

And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage ^ 
Sol through white curtains shot a timorous ray. 
And ope'd those eyes that must eclipse the day ; 
Now lap-dogs give themselves the rouzing shake. 
And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awiuce: 
Thrice rung the bell, tlie slipper knock'd the 
ground. 

And the press'd watch return'd a silver sound. 
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Belinda etiU her downy pillow presto 

Her guardian ^Iph prolong'd the bii^y rest: 

'Twas he hedaummonM to her 

The morning dream that hover'd oer her head. 

A youth more glittering than a birth-night beau 

(That ev'n in dumber caus'd her cheek to glow) 

Seem'd to her ear his winning lips to lay^ 

And thus in whispers said, or seem'd to say : 

Fairest of mortals, thou distinguish’d care 
Of thousand bright inhhbitauts of air J 
If e'er one vision touched thy infant thought. 

Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught ; 
Of airy elves by moonlight shadows seen. 

The silver token, and the circled green. 

Or virgins visited by angel.powers. 

With golden crowns and wreaths of heavenly 
flowers ; ; 

Hear and believe ! thy own importance know, | 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below, | 
Some secret truths, from learned pride conceal’d, : 
To maids alone and children are reveal’d ; 

What though no credit doubting* wits may give? j 
The fair and innocent shall still believe. 

Know then, unnumber'd spirits round thee fly. 
The light militia of the low'er sky : 1 

These, though unseen are ever on the wing, I 
Hang o'er the box, and hover round the ring. j 
'J'hink what an equipage thou hast in air. | 

And view with scorn two pages and a chair. • 

As now' your own, our beings were of old, ' 

And once enclos’d in woman's beauteous mould ; I 
Thence, by a soft transition, we repair j 

From oai'thly vehicles to these of air. 

'i'bink not, wlieii women’s transient breath i» 
fled, 

'I'hat all her vanities at once are dead. 
Succeeding vanities she still regards. 

And tliough she plays no more, o’erlooks tlie 
cards. 

Her joy in gilded chariots, wlien alive. 

And Jove of ombre, after death survive. 

For when the fair in all their pride expire, 

’I'o their first elements their souls i’«tire: 

'riie sprites of flery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a salaniaiider’s name. ! 

ft yielding minds to w ater glide away. 

And sip, with nymphs, their eiemental tea. 

’rhe graver prude sinks down ward to a gnome. 

In search of mischief still on earth to roam. 

The light coquettes in sylphs aloft appear. 

And sport and fl'^tter in the fields of air. 

Know farther. yet; whoever fair and chaste 
Rejects mankind, is by some sylph embrac’d : 
For, spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shape they please. 
What guards the purity of melting maids, 

]n courtly balls, and midnight masquerades. 

Safe from the treacherous friend, the daring 
spark. 

The glance by day, the w'hisper in the dark. 
When kind occasion prompts their warm desires 
When music softens, and when dancing fires ? 
’Tis but their sylph, the wise celestials know. 
Though honour is the word with men below. 


ste 

Some nymphs there are, too coAscious of their 
face, ' ' 

For life predestin'd toUe 
'rhese swell tliAiv profl|mts, and’ 

pride, » ^ 

When offers are disdain’d, and love deiij'^d : * 
Then gay ideas crowd the vacant brain. 

While peers, and dukes, and all their 'a weeping 
train. 

And garters, stars, and coronets appear, 

And in soft sounds, your Grace salutes their ear. 
'Tis these that early taint the feimale soul. 
Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll. 
Teach infant cheeks a hidden blush to know. 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 

Oft, when the world imagine women stray. 

The sylphs through mystic mazes guide their way. 
Through all the giddy circle they pursue. 

And old impertinence expel by new. 

What tender maid but must a victim fall 
To one man’s treat, hut for another’s ball ? 

When Florio speaks, what virgin could with* 
stand. 

If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand. ^ 

W ith varying vanities, from every part, 

Tliey shift the moving toy-shop of the heart ; 
W'liere wigs with wigs, with sword-knots sword- 
knots strive. 

Beaux banish beaux, and coaches coaches drive. 
This erring mortals levity may call ; 

Oh, blind to truth ! the sylphs contrive it all. 

Of these am I, who thy protection claim, 

A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. 

Late, as I rang’d the crystal uilds of air. 

In the clear mirror of thy ruling star 
I saw, alas ! some dread event impend, 

Ere to tlie main this morning sun descend ; 

But heaven reveals not what, or how, or where; 
Warn’d by the sylph, oh pious maid, beware ! 
This to disclose is all thy guardian can ; 

Beware of all, but most beware of man ! 

He said ; when Shock, who thought she slept 
too long, 

Leap’d up, and wak’d his mistress with his 
tongue. 

’Twas then, Belinda, if report say true. 

Thy eyes first open’d on a billet doux ; 

Wounds, cliarms, and ardours, were no sooner 
read. 

But all the vision vanish’d from thy head. - 
And now, unveil'd, the toilet stands display'd. 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 

First rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores, 
W'ith head uncover'd, the cosmetic powers. 

A heavenly image in the glass appears. 

To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears ; 
TJi' inferior priestess, at her altar's side, 
I'reinbling, begins the sacred rites of pride. 
IJniiumber'd treasures ope at once, and here 
'I'he various offerings of ibe world appear; 

From each she nicely culls with curious toil. 

And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia brenthos from yonder box. 
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The tortoise here and elephant unitOj 
Transform'd to combs^ the speckled and the 
white. 

Here files of pins extend their shining rows^ 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 

Now awful beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms. 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace. 

And calls forth all the W'onders of her face: 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise ; 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The busy sylphs surround their darling care ; 
These set the head, and those divide the hair ; 
Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the 
gown ; 

And Betty's prais’d for labours not her ow'n. 

Canto II. 

Not with more glories in th’ ethereal plain. 

The sun first rises o'er the purpled main. 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launch'd on the bosom of the silver 'fhames. 
Fair njTnphs and w’ ell-dr ess'd youths around her 
shone. 

But every eye was fix’d on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cn»ss she wore. 
Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind di.M'lose, 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as those : 
Favours to none, to all ^he smiles extends; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike. 
And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. j 

Vet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, i 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. I 
If to her share some female errors fall, 1 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them all, j 
This nymph to the destruction of mankind, ; 
Nourish'd two locks, which graceful hung be- | 
hind 

In equal curls, and well conspir'd to deck 
^V'ith shining ringlets the smooth ivory neck. 
Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains. 

And mighty heart:^ are held in slender chains. 
'Vith hairy springes we the birds betray ; 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey ; 

Fair tresses man's imperial race insnare. 

And beauty draw's us with a single hair. j 

Th’ adventurous baron the bright Jocks ad- I 
mir’d ; " j 

He saw, he wish’d, and to the prize aspir’d. j 
Resolv'd to w in, lie meditates the wa)-, ! 

By force to ravish, or by fraud betray ; * 

For when success a lover’s toil attends, 

Few ask, if fraud or force attain'd his ends. 

For this, ere Phoebus rose, he had implor’d 
Propitious heav’n, and every power ador'd ; 

But chiefly Love — to Love an altar built, 

Of twelve vast French romances neatly gilt. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves. 
And all the trophies of his former loves. 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 

And breatiiee three amorous sighs to raise th 
fire. 


Then prostrate falls* and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize* 

The powers gave ear, and granted half his 
prayer ; 

The rest, the winds dispers’d in empty air. 

But now* secure the painted vessel glides, 

The sun-beams trembling on the floating tides : 
M'hile melting music steals upon the sky. 

And soften'd sounds along the w aters die ; 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently piny, 
Belinda smil’d, and all the wi>rld* was gay. 

All but the sylph — w'ith careful thoughts opprest. 
The impending wo sat heavy on his breast. 

He suniiiuMis strait his denizens of air ; 

I The lucid squadrons round the sails repair ; 

I Soft o'er the sliruiids aerial whispers breathe, 
i 'fhat seem'd but zejiliyrs to the train beneath. 

I Some to the sun their’insect wings unfold, 
i 'J'aft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold ; 
'JVaiisparent forms, too fine for mortal sight. 
Their fluid bodies half dissolv'd in light." 

Loose to the wind their airy garments flew. 

Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipp’d in ti»o richest tinctures of the skies, 
M’iiere li;iht disports, in ever-mingling dyes, 
j M’liile e\ery beam new transient colours fling's, 
j Colours that change whene'er they wave their 
wines. 

j Amid the circle on the gilded mast, 

Superior I>y tlie head was Ariel plac’d : 
j His purple pinions opeuiiig to the sun, 

I He rais'd his azure wand and thus begun ; 

! Ve sylphs and sylphids, to your chief give car ; 
j Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and daemons, hear ! 

Ye know the spheres, and various tasks assign’d 
By law's eternal to th' aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of purest iether play, 

.And bask and whiten in the blaze of day; 

Some guide the course of wondering orbs on 
high. 

Or roll tlie planets through the boundless sky ; 
Some, less refin’d, beneath the moon’s pale 
light • 

Pursue the stars that shoot atlnvart the night, 
f)r suck the mists in grosser air below. 

Or di]) their pinions in the painted bow. 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wintery main, 
f)r o’er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 

Others on earth o’er human race preside, 

IVatch all their ways, and all their actions 
guide : 

Of these the chief the care of nations ow'ii. 

And guard with arms divine the British throne. 

Our humbler province is to tend the fair. 

Not a le.«,s pleasing, though less glorious care : 

To save the pow'der from too rude a gale. 

Nor let th’ imprison'd essences exhale ; 

'I'o draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers ; 

'1 o steal from rainbows, ere they drop in show- 
ers, 

A brighter wash ; to curl their waving hairs, 
Assi.«<t their blushes, and inspire their airs; 

Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow. 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. 
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This day^ black omens threat the brightest 
feir 

That e'er deserv'd a watchful spirit's care ; 
Some dire disaster^ or by force, or flight ; 

Hut what, or where, the fates have wrapp'd in 
night. 

Whether the nymph sliall break Diana's law. 

Or some frail China-jar receive a flaw ; 

Or stain her honour, or her new brocade ; 

Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade ; 

Or lose her heart, or necklace at a ball ; 

Or whether Heavea has deem’d that Shock 
must fall. 

Haste then, ye spirits ! to your charge repair : 
The fluttering fan he Zepliyretta's care ; 

The drops to thee, Hrillaiite, we consign; 

And Momentilla, let the watch be thine; 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend Ijer favourite lock ; 
Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 

To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, 

IVe trust th' important charge, the petticoat ; 
Oft have vve known that seven-fold fence to fail. 
Though stiff with hoops, and arm’d with ribs of 
whale. 

Form a strong line about the silver bound. 

And guard the wide circumference around. 

Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 

^lis post neglects, or leaves the fair at large. 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins. 
Be stopp’d in vials, or transfix’d with pins ; 

Or plung’d in lakes of hitter washes lie. 

Or wedg d whole ages in a bodkin’s eye ; 

Gums and pomatums shall his diglit restrain, 
AVhile clogg’d he beats his silken wings in 
vain ; 

Or a^um styptics with contracting pow'er 
Shrink his thin essence like a shri veil’d flower : 
Or, as Ixion fix’d, the wretch shall feel 
'riie giddy motion of the whirling mill, 

111 fumes of burning chocolate shall glow. 

And tremble at the sea that froths below ! | 

He spoke ; the spirits from the sails descend : : 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend ; 
Some thread the mazy ringlets of her hair; 

Some hang upon the pendents of her ear ; 

W th beating hearts the dire event they wait. 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. 

Canto ITT. 

Close by those meads, for ever crown’d with 
flow^ers. 

Where I’hames with pride surveys his rising 
towers. 

There stands a structure of majestic frame, 
\v^hich from the neighbouring H ampton takes 
its name. 

Here Britain's statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home ; 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms 

obey. 

Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes 
tea. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort. 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court ; 


In various talk th' instructive hours they past. 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last; 

One speaks the glory of the British queen. 

And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 

At every word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat. 
With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 

Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day, 
I’he sun obliquely shoots his burning ray ; 

The hungry judges soon the sentence sign. 

And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine ; 
The merchant from th' Exchange returns in 
peace. 

And the long labours of the toilet cease. 
Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites. 
Burns to encounter two adventurous knights. 
At ombre singly to decide their doom ; 

And swells her breast with conquests yet to come. 
Straight the three bands prepare in arms to join. 
Each band the number of the sacred nine. 

Soon as slie spreads her hand, th’ aerial guard 
Descend, and sit on each important card ; 

First Ariel perch’d upon a Matadnre, 

Then each according to the rank they bore : 

For sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race. 
Are, as ^\lien women, wondrous fond of place. 

Behold, four kings in majesty rever’d, 

AVith hoary wiskers and a forky beard ; 

And four fair queens, whose hands sustain a 
flower, 

'rii* expressive emblem of their softer power ; 
Four knaves in garbs succinct, ‘i trusty band : 
Caps on their head-^, and halberts in their hand ; 
And party-coloured troops, a shining train ; 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

The skilful nymph reviews her force with care; 
Let spades be trumps! she said, and trumps they 
were. 

Now move to war her sable Matadores, 

In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 
Spadillio first, unconquerable lord : 

Led off two captive trumps, and swept the board ; 
As many more Manillio forc’d to yield. 

And march’d a victor from the verdant field. 
Him Basto follow’d, but his fate more hard. 
Gain’d but one trump, and one Plebeian card. 
With his broad sabre next, a chief in years. 

The lioary majesty of spades appears. 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight reveal’d, 

Tlie rest, his many-colonr'd robe conceal'd. 

The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage. 
Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 

Ev'n mighty Pam, that kings and queens o'er- 
threw. 

And mow'd dowm armies in the fights of Lu, 
Sad chance of war ! now destitute of aid, 

Falls undistinguish’d by the victor spade ! 

^ 'I'hus far both armies to Belinda yield ; 

Now' to the Baron fate inclines the field. 

His warlike Amazon her host invades, 

Th' imperial consort of the crown of spades. 

The club's black tyrant first her victim died. 
Spite of his haughty mien, and barbarous pride : 




Wiiaife boots the regal circle oabie 
His giant limbs in state spxeiid : 

That long behind he traHe his {Sfapous robe^ 
And., of all moiiarchs^ only grasps the globe ? 

The baron now his diamonds pours apace ; 

Tb* embroider'd king who shows but half his 
facc(^*^ 

Andhis' fOlblgent queen with powers conibin’d. 
Of broken troops on easy conquest find. 

Clubs^ diamonds^ hearts^ in wild disorder seen^ 
With throngs promiscuous strew the level green. 
Thus when dispers’d a routed army runs, 

Of Asia's troops^ and Afric's sable sons, 

'With like confusion different nations fly. 

Of various habit, and of various dye, 

The pierc’d battalions disunited fall. 

In heaps on heims ; one fate o'ew^elms them all. 

The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts. 

And wins (oh shameful chance!) the queen of 
hearts. 

At this, the blood the virgin's face forsook, 

A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look ; 

She sees, and trembles at th* approaching ill. 
Just in the jaws of ruin, and codille. • 

And now (as oft in some distempered state) | 

On one nice trick depends the general fate, I 
An ace of hearts steps forth : the king unseen ' 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn’d his captive ‘ 
qqeeii : j 

He sjiriiigs to vengeance with an eayer pace, 

And falls like tJi under on tlie pro*«trate ace. 

The nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky; 
The walJ.s, the >u)ods, ami loiiir canals replv.* 

O thoughtless mortals ! ever hlind to fate. 

Too soon dejected, and to(» soon elate. 

Sudden, these honours shall he snatch'd away. 
And curs'd for ever tiiis victorioii*^ day. 

For lo ! the hoard w ith cups and spoons is 
crown'd, 

'1 he berries crackle, and the mill turns round : 
On shining altars of Japan they rai>e 
'i'he silver lamp ; the fiery spirits blaze : 

From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 
hile China’s earth receives the smoking 
tide : 

At once they gratify their scent and taste. 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 

Strait hover round the fair her airy band ; 

Some, as she sipjj’d, the fuming liqour fann’d ; 
Some o er her lap their careful plumes display'd, 
Urembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 
Coffee (which makes the politician wise. 

And see through all things with his half.shut 
eyes) 

Sent up in vapours to the baron’s brain 
New stratagems, theTadiant lock to gain. 

Ah cease, rash youth ! desist ere 'tis too late. 
Fear the just gods, and think of Scylla's fate ! 
Chang'd to a bird, and sent to flit in air. 

She dearly pays for Nisus’ injured hair ! 

But when to mischief mortals bend their will, 
How soon they find fit instruments of iU ! 

J ust then, Clarissa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edg'd weapon from her shining case 


So ladies, in romance, assist their kn%ht, 
Fresttit th# spear, and arm him for the fight. 
He takes the ^ift with reverence, and extends. 
The little engine on his fingers' ends ; 

This just behind Belinda’s neck he spread. 

As oer the fragrant steams she bends her 
head. 

Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair, 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the 
hair j 

And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear ; 
Thrice she look’d back, and thrice the foe drew 
near. 

Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The close recesses of the virgin’s thought ; 

As on the nosegay in her breast recliu a. 

He watch'd th* ideas rising in her mind. 

Sudden he view’d, in spite of all her art. 

An earthly hiver lurking at her heart. 

Amaz'd, confus'd, he found his power expir'd ; 
Uesigu’d to fate, and with a sigh retir'd. 

'I'he ]»eer now spreads the glittering foitfex 
wide, 

T’ inclose the lock ; now joins it, to divide. 

Lv n then, before the fatal engine clos'd, 

A wretcljed sylph too fondly interpos'd ; 

Fate urg’d the sheers, and cut the sylph in twain 
(But airy substance soon unites again); 

'file meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever ! 

Tiien flassh'd the living lightning from her eyes. 
And screams oHiorror rend th' affrighted slcies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 

, W'hen hubhands, or wlien lapdugs, breathe their 
I last I 

I Or when rich C^’hina vessels, fall’n from high, 

1 In glittering dust and painted fragments lie ! 

I wreaths of triumph now my temples twine 

{ ( 1 h«* \*ietor cry’d), the glorious prize is mine ! 
IVhile fish in streams or birds delight in air. 

Or in a coach and six the British fair. 

As long as Atalantis shall he read. 

Or the small pillow grace a lady's bed, 

M’hile visits shall be paid on solemn days, 
ll'hen numerous wax-lights in bright order 
blaze, 

While nymphs take treats, or acsignations give. 
So long my honour, name, and praise, shall live ! 
M'hat time would spare, from steel receives its 
date. 

And mominjents, like men, submit to fate ! 

Steel could the labour of the gods destroy. 

And strike to dust th' imperial powers o/ Ti*oy : 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound. 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

What wonder then, fair nymph ! thy hairs 
should feel 

The conquering force of unresisted steel f 
Canto IV. 

But anxious cares the pensive nvmph oppress'd^ 
And secret passions labour'd in her breast. 

Not youthful kini^ in battle seis'd alive> 

Not scornful virgins who their charms survive. 
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Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliss. 

Not ancient ladies when refus'd a kiiM, 

Not grants fierce that unrepenting die. 

Not dy’nthia when her manteau's pinn’d awry. 
E'er felt such rage, resentment, and despair. 

As thou, sad virgin ! £or thy ravish’d hair. 

For, that sad moment, when the sylphs with- 
drew. 

And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 

Umbriel, a duslcy, melancholy sprite. 

As ever sullied the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper scene. 
Repair'd to search the gloom v cave of spleen. 

Swift on his sooty pinions flits the gnome. 

And in a vapour reach'd the dismal dome. 

No cheerful breeze this sullen region know's. 

The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. 
Here in a grotto, shelter'd close from air. 

And screen'd in shades from day's detested glare. 
She sighs for ever on her pensive bed. 

Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head, 

Two handmaids wait the throne : alike in place. 
But differing far in figure and in face, i 

Here stood ill-nature like an ancient maid, | 
Her wrinkled form in black and white array’d ; 
With store of prayers, for mornings, nights, and 
noons. 

Her hand is fill’d; her bosom with lampoons. 
'J'here Affectation, with a sickly mien, 

Shows in her cheek the ruses of eighteen. 
Practis’d to lisp, and hang the head aside. 

Plaints into airs, and languishes with pride, 
f)n the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe 
U'ra)>t in a gown, for sickness, and for show. 

e fair ones feel such maladies as these, 

When each new night-dress gives a new disecase. 

A constant vap(»ar o'er the palace dies ; 

Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise ; 
Dreiidful, as hermits' dreams in haunted shades, 
Or bright, as visions of expiring maids. 

Now glaring fends, and snakes on rolling spires. 
Pale spectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires: 
Now lakes of liquid gold, Elysiati scenes. 

And crystal domes, and angels in macliines. 

Uiinumber'cl tliroiigs on every side are seen. 

Of Sodies cliang'd to various forms by spleen. 
Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out. 

One bent ; the handle this, and that the spout; 

A pipkin there, like Homer's tripod, walks ; 

Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie talks ; 
Men prove with child, as powerful fancy w'orks. 
And maids, turn'd bottles, call aloud for corks. 

Safe past the gnome through this fantastic band, 

A branch of healing spleen-wort in his hand. 

Then thus address'd the power — ''Hail, wayward 
queen ! 

AVho rule the sex to fifty from fifteen : 

Parent of va^urs,,aiid of female wit. 

Who give tn hysteric, or poetic fit, 

On various tempers act by various ways. 

Make some take physic, others scribble plays; 
Who cause the proud their visits to delay. 

And send the godly in a pet to pray. 
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A nymj^^erser te^ that all thy power disdains. 
And thD«ii8pd|LmOre In equal mirth maintains. 
But, oh ! if thy f^ome could spoil a grace. 
Or raise a pimple on a beauteous face, 

Like citron-waters, matrons' cheeks inflame^ 
Or change complexions at a losing game ; 
if e'er with airy horns I planted head% 

Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 

Or caus'd suspicion where no soul was rude. 

Or discompos’d the head-dress of a prude. 

Or e'er to costive lap-dog gave disease, 

AV'hich not the tears of brightest eyes could ease : 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin ; 

That single act gives half the world the spleen.** 
'I'iie goddess with a discontented air 
Seems to reject him, though she grantshis prayer. 
A wonderous bag with both her hands she binds. 
Like that where once Ulysses held the winds ; ' 
There slie collects the force of female lungs. 
Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war of tongues: 
A vial next she fills with fainting fears. 

Soft sorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 
The gnome rejoicing bears her gifts ^way. 
Spreads his black wings, and slowly mounts to'- 
day. 

Sunk in Thalestris’ arms the nymph he found. 
Her eyes dejected, and her hair unbound. 

Full o'er their heads the swelling bag he rent. 
And all tlie furies issued at the vent. 

Belinda burns with more than mortal ire. 

And fierce Thalestris fans the rising fire. 

O wretched maid !" she spread her hands, and 
cried, fplied:) 

(While Hampton's echoes, wretched maid ! re- 
Was it for this you took such constant care 
The bodkin, comb, and essence, to prepare ? 

For this your locks in paper durance bound. 

For this with torturing irons wreath'd around? 
For this with fillets strain’d your tender head. 
And bravely bore the double loads of lead ? 

(rods ! shall the rhvisher display your hair, 

W'hile the fops envy, and the ladies stare? 
Honour forbid ! at w^hose unrivall’d shrine 
Ease, pleasure, virtue, all our sex resign. 
Methiiiks already 1 your tears survey, 

Already hear the horrid things they say. 

Already see you a degraded toast. 

And all your honour in a w'hisper lost ! 

How' shall 1, then, your helpless faiiie defend ? 
’Twill then be infamy to seem your friend I 
And shall tliis prize, th’ inestimable prize. 
Expos'd through crystal to the gazing eyes. 

And heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays. 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ? 

Sooner shall grass iu Hyde-Park circus grow. 
And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow ! 
Sooner let earth, air, sea, to chaos full. 

Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all!" 

She said ; Ihen raging to Sir Plume repairs. 
And bids her beau demand the precious hairs: 
(Sir Plume of amber snuff-box justly vain. 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane,) 

IVith earnest eyes, and round unthinking face. 
He first the sni^-box open’d, then the case. 
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And ^ttsiroke out " My Lorfl^ wky, what tha 
devil? 

Z— da! damn the Lock ! Gm, you must be 
civil ! 

Plague on*t ! 'tis past a jest — nay pr*ythee, pox ! 
Give her the haii- — ^hwepoke, and rapp’d his box. 

It grieves me much ^plied the peer again)^ 
'^Fho speaks so well should ever sfwk in vain ; 
But by this Lock^ this sacred Lock/l swear 
nVhich never more shall join its parted hair ; 
Which never more its honours shall renew, 
Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it grew,) 
That while my nostrils draw the vital air. 

This hand, which won it, shall for ever wear.*' 
He spoke, and speaking, in proud triumph spread 
The long.coi it ended honours of her head. 

But Umbriel^ hateful gnome ! forbears not so; 
He breaks the vial w'hence the sorrow's flow. 
Then see ! the nymph in beauteous grief appears. 
Her eyes half-languishing, half-drown’d in tears; 
On her heav'd hosom hung her drooping head. 
Which, with a sigh, she rais’d ; and thus she said: 

For ever curs'd be this detested day, 

Which snatch’d my best, my favorite curl away ! 
Happy ! ah, ten times happy had I been, 

If Hampton-Court these eyes had never seen ! 
Yet am not I the first mistaken maid 
By love of courts to numerous ills betray'd. 

Oh, had I rather unadmir’d remain’d 
In some lone isle, or difttant northern land ; 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 
Where none learn ombre, none e’er ta.stebofiea! 
There kept my charms conceal’d from mortal eye. 
Like roses, that in deserts bloom and die. 
■Whatmov’dmy mind with youthfullords to roam ? 
Oh had I stay’d, and said my prayers at h<»me. 
’Twas this, the morning omens seem’d to tell, 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box 
fell ; 

The tottering china shook without a wind, 

Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was most unkind I 
A sylph too warn’d me of the threats of fate. 

In mystic visions, now believ’d too late ! 

See the poor remnants of these flighted liairs ! 
My hand shall rend what ev’n thy rapine spares: 
These in two sable ringlets taujrht to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck ; 
The sister-lock now sits uncouth, alone. 

And in its fellow’s fate foresees its ow'ii ; 
Uncurl’d it hangs, the fatal shears demands. 
And tempts, once more, thy sacrilegious hands. 
Oh hadst thou, cruel ! been content to seize 
Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these !*' 

Ointo r. 

She said: the pitying audience melt in tears: 
But fate Jove had stopp’d the baron's ears. 
In vairf^fhalestris with reproach assails. 

For can move when fair Belinda fails ? 

Not h^ so fix’d the ’i'rojan could remain. 
While Anna hegg'd and Dido rag’d in vain. 
Tbdn grave Clarissa gracefiil wav'd her fan ; 
Si^nce ensued^ and thus the nymph began. 


w^y are beauties praip*d and honour'd 
most, 

The wise man's passion, and the vain man's toast ? 
Why deck’d with all that land and sea afford. 
Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador'd ? 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov'd 
beaux ? 

Why bows the side-box from its inmost rows P 
How vain are all these glories, all onr pains. 
Unless good sense preserve w'hat beauty gains : 
'I'hat men may say, when we the front-box grace 
Behold the first in virtue as in face ! 

Oh ! if to dance all night and dress all day. 
Charm’d the small pox, or chac'd old age'away : 
Who w'ould not scorn wliat housewiro's cares 
produce. 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use ? 

Fo patch, nay ogle, might become a .saint ; 

Nor could it sure he such a sin to paint. 

But since, alas ! frail beauty must decay ; 

Curl’d or uncurl'd, since locks will turn to grey ; 
Since painted, or not painted, all shall fade, 
And she who scorns a man must die a maid ; 
W’hat then remains, but well our power to use, 
And keep good humour still, whate’er we lose? 
And trust me, dear ! good-humour can prevail, 
U^hen airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding 
fail ; 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.” 

So spoke the dame, but no applause ensued ; 
Belinda frown’d, Thalestris call’d her prude. 

’Fo arms, to arms I the fierce Vii-ago cries, 

I And swift as lightning to the combat dies. 

All side in parties, and begin th' attack ; 

Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones 
crack ; 

Heroes' and heroines' shouts confus'dly rise. 

And bass and treble voices strike the skies. 

No eonimon weapon in their hands are found ; 
Like gods they figiit, nor dread a mortal w'ound. 

So when hold iTomer makes the gods engage. 
And heavenly breasts with human passions rage ; 
'Gainst Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes arms ; 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms ; 

Jove's thii nder roai*s, heaven trembles all around. 
Blue Neptune storms, tlie bellowing deeps re- 
sound : 

Earth shakes her nodding tow'crs, the ground 
gives way. 

And the pale ghosts .start at the flash of day ! 

’i'riiimphaiit Umbriel on a sconce's height 
Clapp’d his glad wings, and sat to view the fight ; 
Propp'd on their bodkin spears, the sprites survey 
The growing combat, or assist the fray. 

W'hile through the press enrag'd Thalestris 
flies. 

And scatters death around frpm both her eyes, 

A beau and witling perish'd in the throng. 

One dy’d in metaphor, and one in song. 

cruel nymph f a living death I bear,” ^ 

Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair. 

A mournful glance SiF Fouling upwards cast. 
Those eyes are made so killing —was his last. 
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Thus on Mssander's flowery margin lies 
Th' expiring swan^ and as he sings he dies. 

When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarissa down^ 
Chloe stepp’d in, and kill'd him with a frown ; 
She smil’d to see the doughty hero slain. 

But, at her smile, the beau reviv'd again. 

Now Jove suspends Ills golden scales in air. 
Weighs the men's wits against the lady's hair ; 
The doubtful beam long nods from side to side; 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 

See, fierce Belinda on the Baron flies. 

With more than usual lightning in her eyes : 
Nor fear'd the chief tli* unequal fight to try. 
Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 

But this bold lord, with manly strength endued. 
She with one finger and a thumb subdued : 

Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 

A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw ; 

The gnomes direct, to every atom just. 

The pungent grains of titillating dust. 

Sudden, with starting tears each eye o'erflows. 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 

Now meet thy fate, incens'd Belinda cried. 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her side. 

(The same, his ancient personage to deck, 

Her great-great-grandsire wore about his neck, 
In three seal-rings ; which after, melted down. 
Form'd a vast buckle for his widow's gown : 

Her infant grandame's w^histle next it grew. 

The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew ; 
Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother’s hairs, 
AVhich long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 

Boast not my fall (he cried^, insulting foe ! 
Thou by some other shalt be laid as low. 

V'W think, to die dejects my lofty mind ; 

All that 1 dread is leaving yo « ))eliind ! 

Rather than so, ah ! let me still survive. 

And burn in Cupid's flames — but burn alive. 

“ Restore UieLock," she cries ; and all around, 

^ Restore the Lock !" the vaulted roofs rebound. 
Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 
Roar'd for the handkerchief that caus'd his pain. 
But see how oft ambitious aims are cross'd. 

And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost ! 

The Lock, obtain'd with guilt, and kept with 
pain. 

In every place is sought, but sought in vain : 
With such a prize no mortal must be blest, 

So heaven decrees ! with heaven who can contest? 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere. 
Since all things lost on earth are treasur'd there. 
There heroes' wits are kept in ponderous vases. 
And beaux in snuff-boxes and tweezer cases ; 
I'here broken vows and death-bed alms are found. 
And lovers' hearts with ends of ribband bound ; 
TJhe courtier's promises, and sick man's prayers. 
The smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs. 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea. 

Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 

But trust the muse — she saw it upward rise, 
I'hough mark'd by none but quick, poetic eyes: 
^ Rome's great founder to the heavens with* 
To ProculuB alone confess’d in view;) [drew, 
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A sudden star, it shot through liquid air. 

And drew behinA a radiant trail of hair. 

Not Ber&iiceVlockp ||est rose so bright, 

'ilie heaven bespangling with disheveU’d fight* 
The svlphs behold it kindling as it flie^ 

And pleas'd pursue its progress through theskies. 
This the beau-moii<|p shall from the Mall 
survey. 

And hail w'ith music its propitious ray. 

This the blest lover shall for Venus take. 

And send up vows from Rosamonda's lake. 

This Partridge* soon shall view in cloudlessskies, 
When next he looks through Galileo's eyes ; 

And hence th' egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 

Then cease, bright nymph ! to mourn thy 
ravish'd hair. 

Which adds new glory to the shining sphere J 
Not all the tresses that fair head can boast. 

Shall draw such envy as the Lock you lost. 

For, after all the murders of your eye, 

W^hen, after millions slain, yourself shall die ; 
AVhen those fair suns shall set, as set they must, 
And all those tresses shall be laid in dust, 

This Lock, tlie muse shall consecrate to fame. 
And midst the ctars inscribe Belinda's name. 


PROTiOGVE TO THE SATIRES. 

P. Shut, shut the door, good John ! fatigued 
1 said. 

Tie up the knocker, say I'm sick. I'm dead. 

The dog-star rages ! nay, 'tis past a doubt. 

All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out : 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

M hat walls can guard me, or what shades can 
hide ? 

They pierce my thickets, through my grot thay 
glide. 

By land, by water, they renew the charge ; 
They stop the chariot, and they board the barge. 
No place is sacred, not the church is free, 

Ev'ii Sunday shines no sabbath-day to me ; 

Then from the mint walks forth the man of 
rhymet, 

Happy ! to catch me, just at dinner-time. 

Is there a parson, much bemus'd in beer, 

A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer, 

A clerk, foredoom'd his father's soul to cross. 
Who pens a stanza, when he should engross ? 

Is there, who, lock'd from ink andj)aper, scrawls 
With desperate charcoal round* his darken'd 
walls ? 

All fly to Twit'nam, and in humble strain 
Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain. 

Arthur, whose giddy son neglects the law^ 
Imputes tome and my damn'd works thettiuae: 
Poor Cornus sees his frantic wife elope. 

And curses wit, and poetry, and Pope. 

* A fooUih ftsr-gaier and prophet. 

t A place to which intolveot dniton retired tee^iov an UUgai 
protection. 
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Friend to my life! (which did you not pro- 

long'i 

The world had wanted mmiyjin idle song). 
What drop or nostnim can this plague remove ? 
Or which must end me, a foors wrath or love ? 
A dire dilemma? either way Tm sped ; 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 
Seiz'd and tied down to judge, how wretch- 
ed 1 ? 

Who can't be silent, and who will not lie : 

To' laugh, were want of goodness and of grace; 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. 

I sit with sad civility ; I read 

'With honest anguish and an aching head ; 

And drop at last, but in unwilling ears. 

This saving counsel, . Keep your piece nine 
years.” 

TSlne years,'' cries he, who higli in Drury-lane, 
Lull’d by soft zephyrs through the broken pane. 
Rhymes e’er he wakes, and prints before term 
’ ends. 

Oblig’d by hunger, and request of friends : 

“ The piece, you think, is incorrect ? why take 
it; 

I’m all submission ; what you’d have it. make it.” 

Three things another's modest wishes bound, 
Mv friendship, and a prologue, and ten pound. 

Pitholeon sends to me : You know* his grace , 
I want a pntron : ask him for a place.” 
Pithuleou Jiheird me— “ but here’s a letter 
Informs you. Sir, ’tw as when he knew' no better. 
Dare you refuse him ? Curll invites to dine, 
lie’ll write a journal, or he’ll turn divine. ” 
Bless me ! a packet. — “ ’ I'is a stranger sues, 
A virgin tragedy, an orphan muse.” 

If I dislike it, furies, death and rage !” 

If I approve, ^‘commend it to the stiige.” 

There (tliank my stars) my whole commission 
ends, 

I’he players and I are, luckily, no friends. 

Fir’d that the house reject him, ‘‘ 'Sdeath ! I’ll 
print it, 

And shame the fools — your interest. Sir, with 
Lintot.” 

Lintot, dull rogue ! will think your price too 
much ; 

Not, Sir, if you revise it, and retouch.” 

All my demurs but double his attacks ; 

At last he whispers, Do ; and we go snacks.” 
Glad of a quarrel ; straiglit I clap the door. 

Sir, let me see your works and you no more.” 
’Tis sung, when Midas’ ears began to .spring 
(Midas, a sacred person and a king,) 

His very minister, who spied them first. 

(Some say his queen) was forc’d to speak, or 
burst. 

And is not mine, my friend, a sorer case. 

When every coxcomb perks them in my face ? 
A, ,Good friend, forbear! you deal in dan- 
gerous things, 

I'd never name queens, ministers, or kings ; 
Keep close to ears, and those let asses prick, 

^ ’P. Nothing? if they bite and kick ? 


Out with it, Dunciad I let the secret pass. 

That secret to each fool, that he’s an ass : 

The truth once told (and wherefore should we 
lie?) 

The queen of Midas slept, and so may I. 

You think this cruel? Take it for a rule. 

No creature smarts so little as a fool. 

Let peals of laughter, Codrus I round thee break. 
Thou unconcern’d canst hear the mighty crack: 
Pit box, and gallery, in convulsions hurl'd, 

Thou stand’st iinshook amidst a bursting world. 
Who shames a scribbler ? Break one cobweb 
through, 

He spins the slight, self-pleasing thread anew : 
Destroy his fib or sophistry; in vain, 

The creature's at his dirty work again, 

J'bron’d on the centre of his thin designs, 

Pr4»iid of a vast extent of flimsy lines ! 

U'hom have I hurt ? has poet yet, or peer, 

Lost the arch’d eyebrow, or Parnassian sneer? 
.And has not Colley still bih lord, and whore ? 

11 is butchers Henley, lii^ free-masons Moore? 
Does not one table Bavins still admit ? 

Still to one bishop Philips seem a wit ? 

Still Sapplio — Hold ! for God’s sake — you’ll of- 
fend, 

No names — be calm — learn prudence of a friend : 
I too could write, and I am twice as tall; 

But fi»es like these — P. One flatterer’s worse 
than all. 

Of all mad creatures if the learn'd are right, 

It is the slaver kills, and not the bite. 

A fool quite angry is quite innocent: 

Alas ! ’tis ten times worse when they repent. 

One dedicates in high heroic prose, 

And ridicules beyond a hundred foes : 

One from all Grub-street will my fame defend. 
And, more abusive, calls himself my friend. 

This prints my letters, that expects a bribe, 

.And others roar aloud, ‘‘ Subscribe, subscribe !” 

Tliere are, who to my person pay their court : 
1 cough like Horace, and, though lean, am short. 
Ammon’s great son one shoulder had too high, 
Such Ovid’s nose, and, Sir! you have an 
eye 

Go on, obliging creature, make me see 
All that disgrac’d my betters, met in me. 

Say for my comfort, languishing in bed, 

Just so immortal Maro held his head ;” 

And when I die, be sure you let me know 
Great Homer died three thousand years ago. 

Why did 1 write? what sin to me unknown 
Dipp’d roe in ink, ray parents’, or my own ? 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came. 

I left no calling fur this idle trade. 

No duty broke, no father disobey’d : [wife; 

The muse but serv’d to ease some friend, no. 
To help me through this long disease, my life ; 
To second, Arbutbnot ! thy ^ and care, 

And teach, the being you preserv’d, to bear. 

. But why then publish^ Granville the 
And knowing WaIsh, 4 .would teB nm 1 could 
write ; 
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Well-natur’d Garth inflam'd with early praise, 
And Conffreve lov'd, and Swift endur'd my lays ; 
I'he courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheflield I'ead, 

Ev*n mitred Rochester would nod the head. 

And St. John’s self (great Dryden's friends 
before). 

With open arms receiv'd one poet more. 

Happy my studies, when by these approv’d ! 
Happier their author, when by these belov'd ! 
From these the world will judge of men and 
books, 

Not from the Burnets, Oldmixons, and Cooks. 

Soft were my numbers : who could take offence 
While pure description held the place of sense } 
Like gentle Fanny's M’as my flowery theme, 

A painted mistress, or a purling stream. 

Yet then did Gildon draw his venal quill ; 

I wish’d the man a dinner, and sate still. 

Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret ; 

I never answer'd, 1 w'as not in debt. 

If want provok’d, or mcadness made them print, 
1 wag’d no war with bedlam or the mint. 

Did some more sober critic come abroad ; 

If wrong, I smil’d; if right, I kiss’d the rod. 
Pains, reading, study, are their just pretence. 
And all they want is spirit, taste, and sense. 
Commas and points they set exactly right, 

And 'twere a sin to rob them of their mite. 

Yet ne’er one sprig of laurel grac’d these ribalds. 
From slashing Bentley down to piddling ’I'ibalds: 
Each wight, who read& not, and but scans and 
speKs, 

Each word«catcber, tliat lives ou syllables, 

Ev’n such small critics some regard may claim. 
Preserv’d in Milton’s or in Shakspeare's name. 
Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms ! 
The things we know are neither rich nor rare. 
But wonder how the devil they got there. 

Were others angry : I excus'd them too ; 
Well might they rage, I gave them but their 
A man’s true merit ’tis not hard to find ; [due. 
But each man's secret standard iii his mind. 


That casting. weight pride adds to emptiness. 
This, who can gratify ? for who can guess ? 

The bard whom pilfer'd pastorals renown, 

A^’ho turns a Persian tale for half a crow'n, 

J ust writes i;o make his barrenness appear. 

And strains from hard-bound brains, eight lines 
a year ; 

He, who, still wanting, though he lives on theft. 
Steals much, spends little, yet lias nothing left : 
And he, who, now to sense, now nonsense lean- 
ing. 

Means not, but blunders round about a meaning : 
And he, whose fustian's so sublimely bad. 

It is not poetry, but prose run mad : 

All these, mv modest satire bade translate. 

And own'd that nine such poets made a 'Fate. 
How did they fume, and stamp, and roar, and 
chafe! 

And swear, not Addison himself was safe. 

Peace to all such I but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires ; 


Blest with each Lalent and each art to ^ease. 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease : 
Should such a man too fond to rule alone. 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caus'd himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserv’d to blame, or to commend, 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 
Dreading ev’n fouls, by flatterers besieg'd. 

And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged ; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws. 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While wits and templars every sentence raise. 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise?— 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there.be ! 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ! 

What, tboirgh my name stood rubric on the 
walls, 

Or plaster'd posts, with claps, in capitals ? 

Or smoking forth a hundred hawkers' load, 

On wings of winds came flying all abroad ? 

1 sought no homage from the race that write ; 

I kept, like Asian monarebs, from their sight ; 
Poems I heeded (now berhyni’d so long) 

No more than thou, great George ! a birth-day 
song. 

I ne’er with wits or witlings pass’d my days, 

I'o spread about the itch of verse ancf praise ; 
Nor, like a puppy, daggled through the town. 
To fetch and carry sing-song up :ind down ; 

Nor at rehearsals sweat, and mouth’d and cried, 
IVith handkerchief and orange at my side ; 

But, sick of fops, and poetry, and prate. 

To liufo left the whole Castalian state. 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hill. 

Sate full-blown Bufo, puff'd by every quill ; 

Fed with soft dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in song. 

His library (where busts of poets dead 
And a true Pindar stood without a head), 
Receiv’d of wits an iindistinguish'd race, 

IVho first his judgment ask'd, and then a place ; 
Much they extoll'd his pictures, much his seat. 
And flatter'd every day, and some days eat ; 
Till, grown more frugal in his riper days. 

He paid some bards with port, and some with 
praise, 

'Po some a dry rehearsal was assign’d, 

And others (harder still) he paid in kind. 
Dryden alone (what w onder !) came not nigh. 
Dry den alone escap'd this judging eye : 

But still the great have kindness in reserve. 

He help'd to bury whom he help'd to starve. 
May some choice patron bless each grey goose- 
quill ! 

May every Bavius have his Bufo still ! 

So when a statesman wants a day's defence. 

Or envy holds a whole week's war with sense. 
Or simple pride for flattery makes demands. 
May dqpce by dunce be whistled off my hands. 
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Blest be tlie great I for those they take away. 
And those they left me ; for they left me Gay : 
Left me to see neglected genius bloom. 
Neglected die, and tell it on his tomb : 

Of all thy blameless life the sole return 
My verse, and Queensberry weeping o'er thy 
urn ! 

Oh, let me live my own, and die so too ! 

(To live and die is all I have to do : ) 

Maintain a poet’s dignity and ease, 

And see what friends, and read what books I 
please : 

Above a patron, though I condescend 
Sometimes to call a minister my friend, 

1 was not horn for courts or g^eat affairs: 

1 pny my debts, believe, and say my prayers ; 
('an sleep w'ithout a poem in my head. 

Nor know, if Dennis be alive or dead. 

Why am I ask'd what next shall see the light ? 
Heavens ! was 1 born for nothing but to write? 
Has life no joys for me ? or (to be grave) 

Have I no ftiend to serve, no soul to save ? 

1 found him close with Swift — indeed ? no 
doubt 

(Cries prating Balbus) something will come 
*Tis all in vain, deny it as I will : 

No, such a genius never can lie still 
And then for mine obligingly mistakes 
The first lampoon Sir Will or Bubo makes. 
Poor,* guiltless 1 ! and can 1 choose but smile, 
When every coxcomb knows me by my style ? 

Curst he the verse, how well soe’er it iiow, 
That tends to nuike one worthy man my foe. 
Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-ey'd virgin steal a tear ! 

But he who hurts a harmless neighbour's peace. 
Insults fall’n worth, or beauty in distress, 

W^ho loves a lie, lame slander helps about. 

Who wTites a libel, or who copies out ; 

That fop, whose pride affects a patron’s name. 
Yet absent, wounds an author's honest fame: 
M'ho can your merit selfishly approve. 

And show' the sense of it without the love; 

AVho has the vanity to call 3 'ou friend, 

Yet wants the honour, injur'd, to defend ; 

Who tells whate'er you think, whate’er you 
say, 

And, if he lie not, must at least betray ; 

Al'ho to the dean and silver bell can swear. 

And sees at Cannons* what was never there ; 
AVho reads but with a lust to misapply. 

Make satire a lampoon, and fiction lie ; 

A lash like mine no honest man shall dread. 

But all such babbling blockheads in his stead. 

• Pope had been accu^ of ridiculing in his <• Epistle on the 
Use of Kicties.’* his friend the duke of Chandos. Cannons was 
the name of hit pace's esUte. The following is the p.-^s8age that 
Pope asserts waslmpropeily applied to the duke’s establishment : 
And now the Chapei's silver bell you hear. 

That summons you to all the pride of prayer : 

Light quirks of music* broken and uneven. 

Make toe soul dance lipon a Jig to heaven. 

On pafiited ceilings you devoutly stare, 

Wh^ sprawl the saints of Verrio and Laguerre, 

On mldm clouds in fairy expansion be. 

Aha bring all paradise bfefore yoltr eye. 

To rest, the cushion and sondean invite. 

Who never mentiooB bell to eert polite. 


Let Sporus tremble — A. What? that thing 
of silk, 

SporuB, that mere white curd of ass's milk ? 
Satire of sense, alas ! can Sjiorus feel ? 

Who breaks a buttepflv unoh a wheel ? 

P. Y et let me flap this bug with gilded wings. 
This painted child of dirt, that stinks and 
stings ; 

Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys. 

Yet wit ne'er tastes, and beauty ne'er enjoys: 

So w’ell-hred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 
Whether in florid impotence lie speaks. 

And, as the promiiter breathes, the puppet 
squeaks ; 

Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad. 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad. 

In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies. 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies. 
His wit all see-saw, between that and this, 1 
Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, > 
And he himself one vile antithesis. } 

Ainphihinus thing i that, acting either part, 

The trifling head ! or the corrupted heart. 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board. 

Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord. 

E^e*^ temper thus the Rabbins have exprest, 

A cherub's face, a reptile all the rest. 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will 
trust. 

Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the 
(lust. 

Not fortune's worshipper, nor fashion's fool. 
Not lucre's madman, nor ambition's tool, 

Not proud, nor servile ; be one poet's praise, 
'J’hat, if he plea.'s'd, he pleas'd by manly ways : 
'J'bat flattery, ev'n to kings, he held a shame. 
And thought a lie in verse or prose the same; 
That not in fancy's maze he wander’d long, 

But stoop'd to truth, and moraliz'd his song: 
That not for fame, hut virtue's better end. 

He stood the furious foe, the timid friend, 

The damning critic, half-approving w'it, 

'I'he coxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit ; 

Laugh’d at the loss of friends he never had. 

The dull, tlie proud, the wicked, and the mad ; 
The distant threats of vengeance on his head, 
I'he blow’ unfelt, the tear he never shed ; 

The tale reviv'd, the lie so oft o'erthrown, 

Th' imputed trash and dulness not his own ; 

The morals blacken’d when the writings ’scape. 
The libell'd person, and the pictur'd shape ; 
Abuse, on all he lov'd, or lov’d him, spread, 

A friend in exile, or a father dead ; 

The whisper, that, to greatness still too near, 
Terhaps, yet vibratcM on his sovereign's ear— 
Welcome for thee, fair virtue ! all the past : 

For thee, fair virtue ! welcome ev'n the last ! 

A, But why insult the poor, affront the great? 
P. A knave’s a knave, to me, in every state: 
Alike my scavn, if he succeed or fail ; 

SporuB at court, or Japhet in a Jail. 
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A hireling scribbler^ or a hireling peer, 

Knight of the post comipt, or of the shire ; 

If on a pillory, or near a throne. 

He gain his prince’s ear, or lose his own. 

Yet soft by nature, inore% dupe than wit, 
Sappho can tell you how this man was bit : 

This dreaded sat'rist Dennis will confess 
Foe to his pride, but friend to his distress : 

So humble, he has knock’d at Tibbald’s door. 

Has drunic with Cibber, nay, has rhym’d for 
Moore. 

Full ten years slander’d, did he once reply? [lie. 
Three thousand suns went down on Welsted’s 
To please his mistress one aspers’d Ips life ; 

He lash'd him not, but let her be his wife : 

Let Bu^gell charge low Grub-street on his quill. 
And write wliate'er he pleas'd, except his will* ; 
Let the two Curlls of town and court, abuse 
His father, mother, body, soul and muse. 

Yet why? that father held it for a rule. 

It was a sin to call our neighbour fool : 

'I'hat harmless mother thought no wife a whore , 
Hear this, and spare his family, James Moore I 
Unspotted names, and memorable long ; 

If there be force in virtue, or in song. 

Of gentle blood (part shed in honour's cause. 
While yet in Britain honour had applause) 

Each parent sprung — What, fortune, pray — 
Their own, 

And better got, than Bestia’s from the throne. 
Born to no pride, inheriting no strife. 

Nor marrying discord in a noble wife ; 

Stranger to civil and religious rage. 

The good man walk'd innoxious through his age. 

1 'o courts he saw, no suits would ever try. 

Nor dar’d an oath, nor hazarded a lie. 

Unlearn'd, he knew no schoolmen’s subtle art. 

No language, but the Language of the heart. 

By nature honest, by experience wise ; 

Healthy by temperance, and by exercise ; 

His life, though long, to sickness past unknown. 
His death was instant, and without a groan. 

O grant me thus to live, and thus to die ! 

Who sprung from kings shall know less joy 
than 1. 

Oh friend ! may each domestic bliss be thine ! 
Be no unpleasing melancholy mine : 

Me, let the tender office long engage. 

To rock the cradle of reposing age, ! 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, , 
Make languor smile, and smooth ^the bed of 
death. 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye. 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky ! 

On cares like these if length of days attend. 

May Heaven, to bless those days, preserve my 
friend. 

Preserve him social, cheerful, and serene. 

And just as rich as when he serv’d a queen ! . 

J, Whether that blessing be denied or given. 
Thus far was right, the rest belongs to Heaven. 

* Dudgell was sunported of having forged Dr. TindaVa will, 
by which ho came into the poMession of a considenble aom 
money. 


XLOISA TO ABELARD. 

In these deep solitudes and awful cells. 

Where heavenly-pensive contemplation dwells. 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns ; 

What means this tumult in a vestal’s veins? 
Why rove my thoughts beyond this last retreat ? 
Why feels my heart its long forgotten heat ? 
Yet, yet I love ! — From Abelard it came. 

And Eloisa yet must kiss the name. 

Dear, fatal name ! rest ever unreveal’d , 

Nor pass these lips in holy silence seal’d ; 

Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise. 
Where, mix’d with God’s, his lov’d idea lies ; 

O, write it not, my hand — the name appears 
Already written — wash it out my tears ! 

In vain lost Eloisa weeps and prays. 

Her heart still dictates, and her hand obeys. 
Relentless walls ! whose darksome round con- 
tains 

Repentant sighs, and voluntary pains ; 

Ye rugged rocks ! which holy knees have worn ; 
Ye grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid thorn ! 
Shrines ! where their vigils pale- eyed virgins 
keep ; 

And pitying saints, whose statues learn to weep ! 
Though cold like you, unmov’d and silent grown, 
1 have not yet forgot myself to stone. 

All is not Heaven's while Abelard has part. 

Still rebel Nature holds out half my heart : 

Nor prayers, nor fasts, its stubborn pulse restrain. 
Nor tears, for ages taught to dow in vain. 

Soon as thy letters trembling I unclose. 

That M'ell-known name awakens all my woes. 

Oh, name for ever sad ! for ever dear f 

Still breath’d in sighs, still usher’d with a tear. 

I tremble too, where'er my own I find. 

Some dire misfortune follows close behind. 

Line after line rny gushing eyes o’erflow. 

Led through a sad variety of woe : 

Now warm in love, now withering in my bloom. 
Lost in a convent's solitary gloom ! [flame. 

There stern religion quench’d th* unwilling 
There died the best of passions, love and fame. 

Yet write, oh write me all, that I may join 
Griefs to thy griefs, and echo sighs to thine. 

Nor foes nor fortune take this power away ; 

And is my Abelard less kind than they ? 

I'ears still are mine, and those I need not spare. 
Love but demands w'hat else were shed in prayer ; 
No happier task these faded eyes pursue ; 

'I'o read and weep is all they now can do. 

Then share thy pain, allow that sad relief ; 
Ah, more than share it, give me all thy grief. 
Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid. 
Some bfiniah’d lover, or some captive maid ; 

They live, they speak, they breathe what love 
inspires, 

U arm from the soul, imd faithful to its fires. 
The virgin’s wish without her fears impart. 
Excuse the blush, and pour out all the heart. 
Speed the solt intercourse from soul to soul. 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole, [flame 
Thou'know’st how guiltless first 1 met thy 
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When love approach’d me under friendship's 

My fancy form'd tliee of angelic kind. 

Seme emanation of th' a!I-beauteons mind. 

Those smiUiig eyes, attefnpering every ray. 

Shone sweetly lambent with celestial day. 
Guiltless I gaz'd; Heaven iisteii’d while yju 
sung ; 

And truths divine came mended from that 
tongue. 

From lips like those what precept fail’d to move.^ 
Too soon they taught me 'twas no sin to love : 
Back through the paths of pleasing sense 1 ran. 
Nor wi&h'd an angel whom I lov’d a man. 

Dim and remote the joys of saints I see. 

Nor envy them that heaven 1 lose for thee. 

How oft, when press’d to marriage, have 1 
said. 

Curse oil all laws hut those which love has made ! 
Love, free as air, at sight of human ties 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 
Let wealth, let honour, wait the w edded dame, 
August her deed, and sacred be her fame ; 
Before true passion all those views remove ; 
Fame, wealth, and honour ! wliat are you to 
love.^ 

The jealous god, when we profane his fires. 

Those restless passions in revenge inspires. 

And bids them make mistaken mortals groan. 
Who seek in love for aught but love alone. 

Should at my feet the world’s great master fall, 
Himself, his throne, his world, I'd scorn them all: 
Not Caesar’s empress would 1 deign to prove ; 

No, make me mistress to the man I love. 

If there he yet another name more free, 

More fond than mistress, make me that to thee ! 
Oh, happy state ! when souls each other draw. 
When love is liberty, and nature law ; 

All then is full, possessing and possess'd, i 

No cra^ ing void left aching in the breast : 

Ev'n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it | 
part, 

And each warm wish s])rings mutual from the . 

heart. ! 

This sure is bliss (if bliss on earth tliere he) I 
And once the Jot of Abelard and me. 

Alas, how chang'd ! what sudden horrors rise ! 
A naked lover hound and bleeding iie^ ! 

Where, where was Eloise r her voice, her hand. 
Her poniard iiad oppos’d the dire command. 
Barbarian, stay ! that bloody stroke restrain ; 

The crime was common, common he the pain. 

1 can no more ; by shame, by rage suppress'd, 

Let tears and burning blushes speak the re^t. 

('aiist thou forget that sad, that solemn dav. 
When victim& at yon altar's foot v e l;iy ? 

Canst thou forget what tears tliat moineiit fell, ' 
When, warm in youth, t hade the world fare- 
well ? 

As with cold Rm t kiss d the sacred veil, 

1'he shrines all trembled and the lamps grew 
pale : . 

Heaven scarce believ'd the conquest it survey'd. 
And saints with wonder beard the vow s 1 made. 


Yet then, to those dread altars as i drew. 

Not on the cross my eyes were fix’d, but you : 
Not ^race, or zeal, love only was my call j 
And if I lose thy low, I losp my all. 

Come ! with thy looffi, thy ^ords, relieve my woe ; 
'rhose still at least aredeft thee to bestow. 

Still on that breast enamour'd let me lie. 

Still drink delicious poison from thy eye, 

Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be press'd ; 
Give all thou canst — and let me dream the rest. 
Ah, no ! instruct me othdr joys to prize, 

M’ith other beauties charm iny partial eyes, 

Full in my view set all t^e bright abode. 

And make niy soul quit Abelard for God. 

Ah ! think at least thy flock deserves thy care. 
Plants of thy hand, and children of thy jpiray^r* 
From the false w'orld in early youth they fled. 

By thee to mountains, wilds, and deserts led. 
You rais’d these hallow'd walls; the desert smil'd. 
And paradise was open'd in the wild. 

No weeping orphan saw his father's stores 
Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors; 

No silver saints, by dying misers given. 

Here bribe the rage of ill-requited Heaven ; 

But such plain roofs as piety could raise, 

And only vocal with the Maker’s praise. 

In these lone walls, (their days' eterncil bound,) 
'these moss-grown domes with spiry turrets 
crown’d, 

Where aw ful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim window s shed a solemn light ; 

Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray, 

Anil gleams of glory brighten d nil tlie day. 

Hut now jio face divine contentment wears, 

’ 1 is Jill blank sadness, or continual tears. 

See how the force of i»thers' prayers 1 try, 

(O pious fraud of amorous charity !) 

Hut why should I on others’ prayers depend ? 
Come thou, my father, brother, husband, friend ? 
Ah, let thy handmaid, sister, daughter, move, 
And all those tender names in one, thy Jove 
'J'he darksome pines that o'er yon rocks reclin'd 
U'ave high, and murmur to the hollow wind, 

The wandering streams that shine between the 
liills. 

The grikts that echo to the tinkling rills, 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 
rite Lakes that quiver to the curling breeze ; 

No more these scenes my ineditution aid 
Or lull to rest the visionary maid : 

But o'er the twilight groves and dusky caves. 
Long-sounding aisles, and intermingled graves. 
Black melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence, and a dread repose ; 

Her gloomy presence saddeno-all the scene, 
bhades every flower and darkens every green, ' 
Det^pen^ the murmur of the falling floods. 

And hreatiies a browner horror om the woods. 

Vet here for ever, ever must I stay ; 

Sad proof how' well a lover can obey 1 
Death, only death, can break the lasting Cllliin; 
And here, e^’n then, shall my cold duiirt remain ; 
Here all it^lraikieis ell its flames red^. 

And wait till 'tis no sin to mix with thine 
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Ah> writeht bdiav’A the spouse of God in 
-vain. 

Confess'd within the slave of love and man. 
Assist me, Heaven I biiik whence arose that 
praverf 

^rung It from piety, or from despair? 

Ev'n here idiere frozen chastity retires. 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 

1 ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought ; 

1 mo«m the hlver, not lament the fault; 

1 view mv crime, but kindle at the view. 

Repent old pleasures, and solicit new ; 

Now turn'd to Heaven, 1 weep my past oflfence. 
Now think of thee, and curse my innocence. 

Of all afflietion taught a lover yet, 

*Tis sane the hardest science to forget ! 

How diall 1 lose the sin, yet keep the sense. 

And love th* offender, yet detest th* offence ? 
How the dear object from the crime remove. 

Or how distinguish penitence from love ? 
Unequal task T a passion to resign. 

For hearts so touch'd, so pierc'd, so lost as mine ! 
Ere such a soul regains its peaceful state. 

How often must it love, how often hate I 
How often hope, despair, resent, regret. 

Conceal, disdain,— do all things but forget ! 

But let Heaven seize it, all at once 'tis fir'd : 

Not touch'd, but rapt; not weaken'd, but in- 
spir'd ! 

Oh ! come, oh, teach me nature to subdue, 
Renounce my love, my life, myself — and you. 

Fill my fond heart with God alone, for he 
Alone can rival, can succeed to thee. 

How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot ; 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot ! 
Eternal sun-shine of the spotless mind ? 

prayer accepted, ancl each wish resign'd ; 
Labour and rest that equal periods keep ; 

Obedient slumbered that can wake and weep ;" 
Oesires compos’d, affections ever even ; 

I'ears that delight, and sighs that waft to hea- 
*veD. 

Grace shines around her with serenest beams, 
And whispering angels prompt her golden 
dreams. 

For her th* unfading rose of Eden blooms. 

And wings of seraphs shed divine perfumes ; 

For her the spouse prepares the bridal ring ; 

For her white virgins hymenssals sing : 

To sounds of heavenly narps she dies away, 

And melts in visions of eternal day. 

Far other dreams my erring soul employ. 

Far other raptures of unholy joy ; 

Wheii) at the elose of each sad, sorrowing day. 
Fancy restores whsi vengeance snatch'd away. 
Then conscience stem, and ‘leaving nature free. 
All my loose soul unbounded springs to thee. 

0 curst, dear horrors^ef aH^nscious night ! 
How gjlowii^ guilt ezalts the keen dell^pit 1 
Provoking demons all restraint remove. 

And sHir withtd nm every source of love. 

1 tiear thee, view thee, gaze O'er BUjhy diarms. 
And round thy phantom glue my cmlqpdng arms. 
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I wake : — no more I hear, no more I view. 

The phantom flies me, as unkind you. 

I call aloud ; it hears not whaiJ^y : 

1 stretch my empty arms ; it glidbs away. 

To dream. once more I^tfose my wilBhg eyes; 
Ye soft iQusions, dear deceits, arise ! 

Alas, no more ! methinks we wandering go 
Through dreary wastes, and weep eadi other^s 
woe, 

Where round some mouldering tower pale ivy 
creeps. 

And low.brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the 
deeps. 

Sudden you mount, you beckon from the skies: 
Clouds interpose, waves roar, and winds arise. 

I shriek, start up, the same sad prospect find. 
And wake to all the griefs 1 left behind. 

For thee the fates, severely kind, ordain 
A cool suspense from pleasure and from pain ; 
Thy life a long dead calm of fix'd repose : 

No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows. 
Still as the sea, ere winds were taught to blow. 
Or moving spirit bade the waters flow ; 

Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiven. 

And mild as opening gleams of promis'd heaven. 

Come, Abelard ! for what hast thou to dread ? 
The torch of Venus burns not for the dead. 
Nature stands check'd; religion disapproves; 
Ev'n thou art cold— yet Eloisa loves. ' 

Ah, hopeless, lasting flames ! like those that bum 
To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful um. 

What scenes appear where'er 1 turn my view ! 
The dear ideas, where 1 fly, pursue. 

Rise in the grove, before the altar rise. 

Stain all my soul, and wanton in my eyes. 

1 waste the matin lamp in sighs for thee. 

Thy image steals between my God and me. 

Thy voice 1 seem in every hymn to hear. 

With every bead 1 drop too soft a tear. 

When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll. 
And swelling organs lift the rising soul. 

One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight. 
Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my si^t : 
In seas of flame my plunging soul is drown'd. 
While altars blaze, and angels tremble round. 

While prostrate here in humble grief 1 lie. 
Kind, virtuous drops just gathering in my eye. 
While, praying, trembling, in the dust I roll. 
And dawning grace is opening on my soul : 
Come, if thou dar'st, ali^charming as thou art ! 
Oppose thyself to Heaven ; dilute mv heart ; 
Come, with one glance of those d^uding eyes 
Blot out each bright idea of the skies ; 

Take back that gracej those aorrows, and those 
tears ; 

Take back my fruitibss penitence and prayers ; 
Snatch me, justgsounting, from the blest abode ; 
Assist the fends, and tear me from my God 1 
No, fly me, fly fse, far as pqle from pole ; 

Rise Al^ between us ! and whole eceans roll ! 
Ah, tome not, write not, think not once of in^ 
Nor share one^pang of all I felt for thee. 

Thy oaths I ^t, thy memoir resign ; 

Forget, renounes me, hate whate'er was mine. 
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Fair eyes, «nil tempting looks (which yet I 

view ?) 

liOziff lov'd^ sdor'd ideas, all adieu • 

0, CTBce serene I O virtue heavenly fair ! 

Dinne oblivion of low-t{iu«ghted care ! 
Fresh-blooming hope, gay daughter of the 

sky I 

And faSlli, our early immortality I 
Enter, each mild, each amicable guest ; 

Receive and wrap me in eternal rest ! 

See in her cell sad Eloisa spread, ' 

Fropt OB some tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 

In each low wind methinks a spirit calls. 

And more than echoes talk along the walls. 
Here, as I watcVd the dying lamps around. 
From yonder shrine 1 heard a hollow sound. 

Come sister, come !*' (it said, or seem'd to say) 
" Thy place is here, sad sister, come away ! 
Once like thyself, I trembled, wept, and pray’d. 
Love’s victim then, though now a sainted maid : 
But all is calm in this eternal sleep ; 

Hereq§prief forgets to groan, and love to weep : 
£v’n superstition loses every fear ; 

For God, not man, absolves our frailties here.” 

I come, 1 come ! prepare your roseate bowers. 
Celestial palms, and ever-blooming flowers. 
Thither, where sinners may have rest, I go. 
Where flames refin’d in breasts seraphic glow ; 
Tbou, Abelard I the last sad office pay, 

And smooth my passage to the realms of day ; 
See my lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll. 

Suck my last breath, and catch rny flying soul. 
Ah, no — in sacred vestments ma\'*'«t thou stand. 
The hallow’d taper trembling in thy hand. 
Present the cross before my lifted eye, 

Teach me at once, and learn of me to die. 

Ah then, thy oiice-lovM EloYsa see I 
It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 

See from my cheek the transient roses fly I 
See the last sparkle languish in my eye ! 

Till e\ery motion, pulse, and breath be o’er ; 
And ev’ii my Abelard I e lov’d no more. 

Oh death all eloquent ! you only prove 
What dust we d<»at on, when ’tis man we love. 
Then too, when fate shall thy fair frame de- 
stroy, 

(That cause of all luy guilt, and all my joy,) 

^ trance «!cstHtic may thy pangs be drow’ii’d, 
Bright clouds descend, and angels watch thee 
round, 

From <q»ening skies may streaming glories shine. 
And saints embrace thee with a love like mine ! 

May one kind grave unite each hapless name. 
And graft my love immortal on thy fame ! 

1. ben, 3g^ hence, when all my woes are o’er. 
When this rebellious heart shall beat no more : 
If ®ver chance two wandering lovers brings 
To Paraclete’s white walls and silver springs, 
O’er the pale marble sFall they join their heads, 
And drink the failing tears each other sheds ; 
Then Badly say with mutual pity mov’d, 

may we never love as these have lov’d 
From the fuil choir, when loud hosannas rise, 
And swell the pomp of dreadful sacrifice. 


Amid that oeene if tome relenting 
Glance on the gtone where our cold relies lie. 
Devotion’s self shall steal a thought ttom hea» 
ven. 

One human tear shdR drop^ and be fon^n. 
And sure if fate some future bard dudijoin 
In sad similitude of griefs to mine. 

Condemn’d whole years in absence to deplore. 
And image charms he must behold no more ; 
Such if there be, who loves so long, so well ; 
Let him our sad, our tender story, I 
I’he well-sung woes will soothe i»y penidve 
ghost ; 

He best can paint them who wiftU feel them 
most. 


ELEGY TO THE MBSIORT OP AN UNFOBTUNATB LADT^ 

What beckoning ghost, along the moonlight 
shade, 

Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade } 
’Tis she !-^but why that bleeding bosom gor’d. 
Why dimly gleams the visioimry sword ? 

Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly ! tell. 

Is it in heaven, a crime to love too well ? 

To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 

To act a lover's or a Roman’s part ? 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky. 

For those who greatly think, or bravely die ? 
Why bade ye else, ye Powers ! her soul as- 
pire 

Above the vulgar flight of low desire.^ 

Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes; 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods: 
’i'heiice to their images on earth it flows, 

And ill the breasts of kings and heroes glows. 
Most souls, 'tis true, but peep out once an age. 
Dull sullen prisoners in tbe body's cage: 
i Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years, 
j Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres ; 

I Like eastern kings a lazy state thev keep, 

I And close confin'd to their own palace, sle^. 

I From these perhaps (ere nature bade her^ie) 
: Fate rsnatch’d her early to the pitying sky. 

! As into air the purer spirits flow, 

' And sep'rate from their kindred dregs below ; 

I So flew the soul to its congenial place, 
j Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

I But thou, false guardian of a charge too good, 
j Thou mean deserter of thy brother’s blood ! 

See on these ruby lips the trembling breath. 
These cheeks now fading at the blast of death ; 
Cold is that breast whi^ warm’d the world be- 
fore, 

And those love-darting eyee must roll no more^ 
Thus, if eternal justice ri^es the hall, ffall - 
Thus shall your wives, " and thuls.yoiir chiubren 
On nil the line a sudden vengeanee wait% 

And frequent heariea shall besiim jmr gates; 
There passengers Adi 8ta^, and amnmg wf, 
(While the long fflnerabluackea all tt^vray; 
Lo! these were they, whose souls the 
steel'd, 

And curst with hearts ualmowing how to yield. 
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Thus uulaiiiieiftitd pmm the proud away, 

Th6 gate of fools, and pageant o| a dav ! 

So perish all, whose breasts ne'erlearn’d to glow 
For others good, or melt at others woe. 

What can atone (dh, evel-injurM shade !) 
Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid ? 

No friend's complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleas'd tiiy pale ghost or grac'd thy mournful 
bier; 

By foreigia hands thy dying eyes were closed. 
By foreigd hands tby decent limbs composed. 

By forei^ hands thy humble grave adorned. 

By straugera honoured, and by strangers mourn, 
ed ! 

What though no friends in sable weeds appear ; 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year. 
And bear about tbe mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the public show ? 

If’hat though no weeping loves thy ashes grace. 
Nor polish'd marble emulate thy face ? 

What though no sacred earth allow thee room. 
Nor haJlow'd dirge he mutter'd o'er thy tomb ? 
Yet shall thy grave with riMng dowers be dreat. 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast : 
'J'here shall the morn her earliest tears bestow. 
There the first roses of the ye^ir shall blow ; 
While angels with their silver wings o'ershade 
The ground now sacred by thy relics made. 

So, peaceful rests, without a stone, a name. 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
How lov'd, how honour'd once, avails thee not. 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

'Tls all thou art. and all the proud shall be ! 
Poets themselves must fall, like those they 
sung, [^tongue. 

D^»af the prais’d ear, and m\ite the tuneful 
£v'n he, whose soul now melts in mournful lays 
Shall shortly want tbe generous tear he pays ; 
Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part. 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart. 
Life's idle business at one gasp he o'er. 

The Muse forgot, and thou belov'd no more I 


TO MR. GAY, 

WHO BAD OONOBATI;LAT£D mk. pope ok finishing 
BIS HOt;SE AND GARDENS. 

Ah, friend! 'tie true — this truth you lovers 
know.— 

In vain my structures rise, my gardens grow. 

In vain fair Thames reflects the double scenes 
Of hanging mountains and of sloping gi*eeQB .* 
Joy lives not here, to happier seats it flies. 

And only dwells where Hortley casts her eyes. 
What are the gay parterre, the cheouer'd shade. 
The morning bower, the evening colonnade. 

But eoft recesses of uneasy minds. 

To sigh eaheard the passing winds 
8o the struck deer in some sequester'd part 
Lies down to die, tho arrow ^ his heart, 

He^ stretch'd^ unseen, in coverts hid frcmi day, 
Bl^g drop by drop, and pants his life away. 

Q . 


PROliOOtrS TO am. ADDlSOK^S TBAOnDT OF CATO. 
To wake the soul by tender strok^of art. 

To raise the genius', and to mend flife heart ; ' 

To make mankind in conscieiis virtue bold. 
Live o'er each scene, and be what they behold: 
For this ^e Tragic Muse first trod the stage. 
Commanding tears 4o stream through every age ; 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept. 

And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 

Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love ; 

In pitying love, we hut pur weakness show. 

And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 

Here tears shall flow from a more generous cause. 
Such tears as patriots shed fur dying laws : 

He bids your breasts with ancient ardour rise. 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes. 
Virtue confess'd in human shape he draws. 

What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was : 

No common object to your sight displays. 

But what with pleasure Heaven itself surveys, 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fate. 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 

While Cato gives his little senate laws. 

What bosom beats not in his country's cause? 
Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed? 
Ev'n when proud Caesar midst triumphal cars. 
The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars. 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

Show’d Rome her Cato's figure drawn in state: 
As her dead father's reverend image past, 

'i'he pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercast ; 
The triumph ceas'd, tears gush'd from ev'ry 
eye; 

The world’s great victor pass'd unheeded by ; 
Her lust good man dejected Rome ador'd. 

And honour'd Caesar's less than Cato's sword. 
Britons, attend : be worth like this approv’d. 
And show, you have the virtue to be mov'd. 
With honest scorn the first fam'd Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she sub- 
dued ; 

Your scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation, and Italian song. 

Dare to have sense y(»urselves ; assert the stage. 
Be justly warm'd with your own native rage ; 

I Such plays alone should win a British ear, 
j As Cato's self had not disdain'd to bear. 


EPISTLE TO ROBERT EARL OF OXFORD, AND RAHTf 
MORTIMER. 

sent to the Earl <if On/nri. wOh 2 >. Pameirs Poem pttbUehed 6^ 
our Author t (tfter the Earfe imprisonfMent in the Ttnoert and 
Retreat into the Countnf» in the Year 1721 . 

Such were the notes thy once.lov'd poet sung. 
Tin Death untimely stopp'd his tuneful tongue. 
Oh just beheld, and lost ! admir'd, and mourn'd ! 
With softest manners, gentlest arts adorn'd ! 
Blest in each science, mest in every strain ! 
Dear to the Muse ! to Harley dear — in vain f 
For him, thou oft hast bid the world attend. 
Fond to forget the statesman in the friend ; 
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For Swift and him, doapia’d tho force of atat^ 
The sober folUes of the wise great; 

Deat’rous, the craving', fawning crowd to quit. 
And pleas’d to 'scape from flattery to wit. 

Absent or dead, still let a friend be dear, 

(A absent claims^ the dead a tear,) 

Kec^nH those iiiffhts that clos'd thy toilsome days. 
Still hear thy Parnell in his living lays, 

"^Vho, careless now of interest, fame or fate, 
Perhap'; forgets that Oxford e'er was great ; 

Or, deeuiing meanest what we crreatest call, 
PehoJds tliee glorious only in thy fall. 

And sure, if auijht below the seats divine 
Can touch iuiinortals, *tis a soul like thine : 

A soul supreme, in each hard instance tried. 
Above all pain, nil passion, and all pride, 

'J'he rage of power, tlie blast of public breath, 
The lust of lucre, and the dread of death. 

In ^ ain to deserts thy retreat is made ; 

The Muse attends thee to thy silent shade : 

hers, the brave man’s latest steps to trace, 
Kejudge his acts, and dignify disgrace, 

"W hen interest calls off all her sneaking train. 
And all th’ oblig’d desert, and all the vain ; 

She waits, or to the scaffold, or the cell. 

When the last lingeringfriend has bid farewell. 
Ev'n now, she shades thy evening-walk with bays, 
(No hireling she, no prostitute to praise); 

Ev'n now, observant of the parting ray. 

Eyes the calm sun-set of thy various day, 
Tiirough fortune's cloud one truly great can see. 
Nor fears to tell, that Mortimer is he. 

THE nUNCIAD. 

[Book ir.] 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread chaos, and eternal night ! 

Of darkness visible so much be lent, 

As half to show, half veil the deep intent. 

Ye powers ! whose mysteries restor’d 1 sing. 

To whom time bears me on his rapid wing, 
Suspend a while your force inertly strong. 

Then take at once the poet and the song. 

Now flam’d the dog-star’s un propitious ray. 
Smote every brain, and wither’d every bay ; 

Sick was the suii, the owl forsook his bower. 

The moon-struck prophet felt the madding hour; 
Then rose the seed of chaos, and of night, 

'J’o blot out order, and extinguish light. 

Of dull and venal a new world to mould, 

And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. 

She mounts the throne ; her head a cloud con- I 
ceal’d, 

In broad effulgence all below reveal’d 
(’ fis thus aspiring Dulness ever shines) 

Soft on her lap her laureate son** recline**. 
Beneath her foot-stool, science groans in ! 
chains. 

And wit dreads exile, penalties, and pains. 

There foaui’d rebellious logic, gagg'd and bound ; 
There, stript, fair rhetoric languish’d on the 
ground, 


His blunted ermahy sophistry ai^horne, 

Apd sliamelesB Billingsgate her robes adorn. 
Morality, by her false guardians drawn, 
Chicane in furs, and easnistry in lawn. 

Gasps, as they straiten at eara end the cord. 
And dies, when Dulness gives her the word. 
Mad Mathesis alone was unconfin d. 

Too mad fur mere material chains to bind. 

Now to pure space lifts her ecstatic stare, 

Now running round the circle, finds it square. 
But held in tenfold bonds the muses lie, 
Watch’d both by envy’a and by fiatt^’s eye ; 
There to her heart sad tragedy addrest 
The dagger wont to pierce the tyrant’s breast ; 
But sober history restrain’d her rage, 

And promis’d vengeance on a barbarous age. 
There sunk i'halia, nerveless, cold, and dead, 
Had iu>t her sister Satire held her head 
Nor could’st thou. Chesterfield ! a tear refuse, 
’I'hou wept’st, and with thee wept each gentle 
muse. 

When lo ! a harlot form soft sliding by, 

With mincing step, small voice and.languid eye : 
Foreign her air, her robe’s discordant pride 
In patchwork fluttering, and her head aside ; 

By singing peers upheld on either hand, ^ 

She tripp’d and laugh'd, too pretty much to 
stand ; 

Cast on the prostrate Nine a scornful look. 
Then thus in quaint recitativo spoke. 

O (hira ! Cara ! silence all that train : 

Joy to great chaos ! let division reign : 
Cliromatic tortures soon shall drive them hence. 
Break all their nerves, anil fritter all their 
sense ; 

One trill shall harmonise joy, grief and rage. 
Wake the dull church, and lull the ranting 
stage ; 

To the same notes tliy sons shall hum, or snore. 
And all thy vanning daughters cry, encore. 
Another Pliwbus, thy own Phoebus, reigns, 

Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. 

But soon, ah soon, rebellion will commence, 

Jf music meanly borrows aid from sense : 

Strong in new arms, lo ! giant Handel stands. 
Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands ; 

I'o stir, to rouse, to shake the Soul he comes. 
And Jove's ov.n thunders follow Mars’s drums. 
Arrest him, empress, or you sleep no more^ 

She heard, and drove him toth' Hibernian shore. 

And noH had fame’s posterior trumpet blown. 
And all the nations summon'd to the throne. 

'J’he young, the old, who feel her inward sway. 
One instinct seizes, and transports away. 

None need a guide, by sure attraction led. 

And strong impulsive gravity of head; 

None want a place, for all their centre found. 
Hung to the goddess, and coher'd around. 

Not closer orb in orb, conglob’d are teen 
The buzzing bees about Ilreic4usfcy queen. 

The gathering number, af II moyee along. 
Involves a vast involnntarylbhrong, 

W ho, gently drawn, and struggling less and lest. 
Roll in her vortex, and her power confess* 


» Colley Cibber. 
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Not thoio alone wlio jMuaive own her laws^ 

JBut who, weak rebels, more advance her cause. 
Whatever of dunce in coUege or Ih town 
Sneers at another, in toupee or gown ; 
Whatever of moni^l no one class admits, 

A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. 

Nor absent they, no members of her state. 
Who pay her homage in her sons, the great ; 
Who, false to Phoebus, bow the knee to Baal ; 
Or impious, preach his word without a call. 
Patrons, who sneak from living worth to dead. 
Withhold the pension, and set up the head ; 

Or vest dull flattery in the sacred gown ; 

Or give from fodl to fool the laurel crown. 

And (last and worse) with all the cant of wit. 
Without the soul, the muses hypocrite. 

There march'd the bard and blockhead side 
by side, 

Who rhym'd for hire, and patroniz'd for pride. 
Narcissus, prais'd with ail a parson's power, 
Look'd a white lily sunk beneath a shower. 
I'here mov'd Montalto* with superior air ; 

His stretch'd-out arm display’d a volume fair ; 
Courtiers and ]>atriots in two ranks divide, 
Through both he pass’d, and bowl'd from side to 
side : 

But as in graceful act, with awful eye. 

Compos'd ne stood, bold Bensont thrust him by : 
On two unequal crutches propt he came, 
Milton's on this, on that one Johnston's name. 
I’ho decent knight retir’d with sober rage. 
Withdrew his hand, and clos’d the pompous page. 
But (happy for him as the times went then) 
Appear’d Apollo's mayor and aldermen, 

On whom three hundred gold-capt youths await. 
To lug the ponderous volume off in state. 

When Dulness smiling, Thus revive the 
its ! 

Blit murder first, and mince them nil to bits ; 

As erst Medea (cruel, so to save !) 

A new edition of old JEson gave ; 

Let standard-authors, thus, like trophies borne. 
Appear more glorious, as ni(»re hack'd and torn. 
And you, my critics I in the clioquer'cl shade. 
Admire new light through holes yourselves have 
made. 

“ Leave not a foot of verse, a foot of stone, 

A page, a grave, that they can call their own ; 
But spread, my sons, your glory thin or thick. 
On passive paper, or rm solid brick. 

So by each bard, an alderman shall sit, 

A heavy lord shaU hang at every wit. 

And while on Fame's triumphal car they ride, 
Some slave of mine be pinion'd to their side." 
Now crowds on Crowds around tlie goddess 

Each eager to present the first address. 

Dunce scorning dunce beholds the next advance. 
But fop ^ows fop superior complaisance. 

When 10 ! a spectre rose, whose index-hand 
Held forth by virtue jsf the dreadful wand ; 

• sir Thomas Haam. a eoknmentator on Shakq^re. 
t Mr. Benson encouipgea translations of MUtaSiand patronis- 
•d Arthiii Johnstonl Vttaioii of thePtalou. 


His beaver'd brow a bhrehen gailand wears. 
Dropping with infant's blood, and mother's tears. 
O'er every vein a shuddering horri^runs ; 
Eaton and Winton shake through rB their sons. 
All flesh is humbled, Westminster's bold race 
Shrink, and confess the genius of the place ; 
The pale boy-senator yet tingling stands. 

And holds his breeches close withboth his hands, 
'i'hen thus : '' Since man from beast by words 
is known. 

Words are man's province, words we teach alone. 
When reason doubtful, like the Samian letter*. 
Points him two tvays, the narrower is the better. 
Placed at the door of learning, youth to guide. 
We never suffer it to stand too wide. 

To ask, to guess, to know, as they commence 
As fancy opens the quick springs of sense, 

We ply the memory, we load the brain. 

Blind rebel wit, and double chain on chain. 
Confine the thought, to exercise the breath ; 
And keep them in the pale of words till death. 
Whate’er the talents, or howe'er design'd. 

We hang one jingling padlock on the mind ; 

A poet the first day, he dips his quill ; 

And what the last P a very poet still. 

Pity ! the charm works only in our wall, 

Lost, lost too soon in yonder house or halL 
There truant Windham every muse gave o'er. 
There Talbot sunk, and was a wit no more ! 
How sweet an Ovid, Murray was our boast ! 
flow many martinis were in Pulteney lost ! 

Else sure some bard, to our eternal praise, 

In twice ten thousand rhyming nights and days. 
Had reach’d the work, the all that mortal can ; 
And South beheld that masterpiece of mant. 

‘Oh' (cry ’d the goddess) ‘for some pedant reign ! 
Some gentie James, to bless the land again ; 

To stick the Doctor’s chair into the throne. 

Give law to words, or war with words alone. 
Senates and courts with Greek and Latin rule, 
And turn the council to a Grammar School 1 
For sure, if dulness sees a grateful day, 

'Tis in the shade of arbitrary sway. 

O f if my sons may learn one earthly thing, 
Teach but that one, sufficient for a king ; 

That which my priests, and mine alone, main- 
tain, 

Which, as it dies, or lives, we fall, or reign : 
May you, my Cam, and Isis, preach it long, 

“ The Right Divine of Kings to govern wrong." ' 

Prompt at the call, around the goddess roU 
Broad hats, and hoods, and cans, a sable shoal : 
Thick and more thick the black blockade exm 
tends, 

A hundred head of Aristotle's friends. 

Nor wert thou, Isis ! wanting to the day, 
[Though Christ-diurck long kept prudishly 
away.3 

Each staunch polemic, stubborn as a rock. 

Each fierce logician, still expelling Locke, 

« The letter Y. used b>; Pythagoru as au emblem of the dif^ 
ferent roads of vice and virtue. 

t An epigram ; Dr. South thought a perfect epigram as dif« 
ficttlt as sn epic poem. 
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Came whip and spur, and dash'd through thin 

and thick , rx ^ n j i. I 

On German Crouzaz, and Dutch Burgersdyck. ' 
Aa many quit the streams that murmuring fall 
To lull the sons of Margaret and Clare-hall^ 
irhere Beiitlev late tempestuous wont to sport 
In troubled waters, but now sleeps in port. 

Before them march’d that awful Aristarch ; 
Plough'd was his front with many a deep remark. 
His hat, which never vail’d to human pride, 
IValker with reverence took, and laid aside. 

Low bow'd the rest : he, kingly, did but nod ; 

So upright Quakers please both man and God. 
Mistress ! dismiss that rabble from your throne : 

Avaunt is Aristarchus yet unknown ? 

I’he mighty scholiast, whose unweary'd pains 
Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton's strains, 
'rurn what they will to verse, their toil is vain, j 
Critics like me* shall make it prose again. j 

Roman and Greek grammarians! know your ‘ 
better : j 

Author or something yet more groat than letter; j 
While tow’ring o'er your alphabet like Saul 
Stands our Digamma'^, and o'ertops them all. 

' Tis true, on words is still our whole debate, 
Disputes of me or te, or avt or at , 

'I'o sound or sink in carw O or A, 

Or give up Cicero to C or K. 

Let Friend affect to speak as Terence spoke, j 
And Alsop never but like Horace joke : 

For me, what Virgil, Pliny may deny, ; 

Manilius or Solin?is shall supply : ' 

For Attic phrase in Plato let them seek, i 

I poach in Suidas for unlicens’d Greek. 

In ancient sense if any needs will deal, 

Be sure I give them fragments, not a meal ; ' 

What Gellius or Stobaeus hash'd before, i 

Ur chew’d by blind old scholiasts o'er and o'er, ' 
'I’he critic eye, that microscope of uit. 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by hit: 

How parts relate to parts, or they to whole ; 

The body’s harmony, the beaming soul, 

Are tilings which Kiister, Burnian, M’affe shall ' 
see. 

When man's whole frame is obvious to a flea. 

Ah; think not, mistress! more true dulnessiies 
In folly's cap, than wisdom’s grave disguise. 

Like buop, that never sink into the flood, 

On learning's surface we but lie and nod, 

Thine is the genuine head of many a house. 

And much dixinity w ithout a Novy. 

Nor rould a Ban ow' work on every block, 1 

Nor has one Atterbury spoil’d the flock. 

See ! still thy own, the heavy canon roll, 

And metaphysic smokes involve the pole. 

For thee we dim the eye, and stuff the head 
M ith all such reading as w'as never read : 

For thee explain a thing till all men doubt it. 

And write about it, goddess, and about it ; 

So spins the silk-worm small its slender store. 

And labours, till it clouds itself all o’er. 


TM-ZtS! to Bentley’s boasted restoration of the Eolic 

in hib long projected edition of Homer . Pope calls it 
•om^hing more than tetter, on account of its size, bcinc one 
Gamma set upon the shoulders of another.^ fVarbufio^^ 


I Wh»t though we let some better eort of fool 
I Thrid ev'ry science, run through every school ? 

; Never by tumbler through the noo|w was shown 
Such skill in passing all and toochiii§r none. 

He may indeed (if sober all this tim^ 

Plague with dispute, or persecute with rhyme, 
only furnish what he cannot U8e> 
i Or wed to what he must divorce, a muse : 

^ Full in the midst of Euclid dip at once. 

And petrify a genius to a dunce ; 

Or set on nietuphysic gi^piind to prance. 

Show' all his paces not a step advance. 

With the same cement, ever sure to hind, 

IV'e bring to one dead level every mind. 

Then take him to develope if you can, 

And hew the block off, and get out the man. 

But w'herefore w’asic 1 words? 1 see advance 
Whore, pupil, and lac'd governor, from France. 
M'alker ! our hat — nor more he deign'd to say. 
But stern as Ajax's spectre, strode away. 

In flow’d at once a gay embroider'd race, 

And tittering push’d the pedants off the place : 
Some would have spoken, but the voice was 
drown’d 

By the French horn, or by the opening hound. 
The first came fiirwards, with as easy mien, 

As if he saw St. James's and the Queen. 

W hen thus th' attendant orator l^gnn, 

Receix e, great empress ! thy accomplish’d 
!son ; 

'riiine from the birth, and sficred from the rod, 

A dauntless infant ! never scar’d with God. 
riie sire saw one by one, his virtues wake; 

1'he mother hegg’d the blessing of a rake. 

Thou gav'st that ripeness, which so soon began, 
And ceas’d so soon, he ne'er was boy, nor man. 
i'hrough school and college, thy kind cloud 
o'ercfist. 

Safe and unseen the young ASneas past ; 

'riience bursting glorious, all at once let dow'n, 
Stunn'd w ith his giddy larum half the town. 
Intrepid then, o’er seas and lands he flew : 
Europe he saw, and Europe saw him too. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 

'I'hou, only thou, directing all our way: 

'I'o where the Seine, obsequious as she runs, 
Pours at great Bourbon's feet her silken sons : 
Or Tyber, now no longer Roman, rolls. 

Vain of Italian arts, Italian souls ; 

'I'o happy convents, bosom'd deep in vines, 
Where slumber abbots, purple as tbeir wines: 
To isles of fragrance, lily*sitver'd valesr, 
Diffusing languor in the panting gales: 

To lands of singing, or ot dancing alavOB, 
Lox'^e-wliispering woods, and lute-resounding 
waves. 

But chief her shrine where naked Venus keeps. 
And Cupids ride the Lion of the deeps, 

Where, eas'd of fleetSf the Adriatic main 
Wafts the smooth eunuch asid enamour'd swain. 
Led by my hand, he saunter’d Europe round. 
And gather’d every vice on Christian ground; 
Saw every courts heard every king dedare 
His royal sense of operai^ tke lair ; 
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The etews end palace equally explor'd^ 
Intriffued with ^ory» and with spirit whor'd ; 
Tried all Aor# atBUvres, all liquevrs dehnVl 
Judicious drank, and greatly. daring din'd ; 
Dropt the dull lumber of the Latin store, 
SpoU'd his own language, and acquir'd no more ; 
All classic learnii^ lost on classic ground ; 

And last turn'd air, the eclio of a sound : 

See now, half cur'd and perfectly well.bred, 
With nothing but a solo in his head ; 

As much estate, and principle, and wit. 

As Jansen, Fleetwood, Cibber, shall think fit ; 
Stol'n from a duel, follow'd by a nun. 

And, if a borough choose him, not undone ! 

See, to my country happy 1 restore 

This glorious youth, and add one Venus more. 

Her too receive (for her my soul adores). 

So may the sons of sons of sons of whores 
Prop thine, O empress ! like each neighbour 
throne. 

And make a long posterity thy own. 

Pleas'd she accepts the hero and the dame. 
Wraps in her veil, and frees from sense <»r shame. 

Then look'd and saw u lazy, lolling sort. 
Unseen at church, at senate, or at court. 

Of ever-listless loiterers that attend 
No cause, no trust, no duty, and no friend. 

Thee too, my Paridel ! slie mark'd thee there. 
Stretch'd on the rack of a too easy chair. 

And heard thy everlasting yawn c(»iifess 
The pains and pemilties of idleness. 

She pity'd ! but her pity only shed 
Benigner influence on thy nodding head. 

But Annius, crafty seer, uith ebon ^>and. 
And well-dissembled emerald on his liaiul. 

False as his gems, and canker’d as his coins, 
C>«me, cramm'd with capon, from where Pollio 
Soft, as the wily fox is seen to Cioep, [dines, 
''V’here hask on sunny banks the simple sheep, 
'^Valk round and round, now prying liere, now 
there. 

So lie ; but pious, whisper'd first his prayer. 
Grant, gracious goddess ! grant me still to 
cheat, 

O may thy cloud still cover the deceit ! 

'i'hy choicer mistaon this assembly shed. 

But pour them thickest on the noble head. 

So shall ench youtli, assisted by our eyes, 

See Oilier Cassars, other Homers rise ; 

1'hroiigh twilight ages hunt tli' Athenian fowl, 
W'hich Chalcis, gods, and mortals call an owl. 
Now see an Attys, now a (.'ecrops clear. 

Nay, Mahomet f the pigeon at thine ear: 

Be rich in ancient brass, though not in gold. 
And keep his lares, though his house be sold ; 
'i'o headless Phoebe his fair bride postpone. 
Honour a Syrian above his own ; 

Lord of an OUio, if 1 vouch it true ; 

Blest in one Niger, till he knows of two. 

Mummius e’erheNurd hihi; Mummius, fool-re- 
nown'd> 

Who like his Cheops stinks above the nound. 
Fierce as a startled adder, sweU'd, and said, 
RatUing an ancient sistrum at his head : 


Speak'st thou of Syrian princes ? traitctf base / 
Mine, goddess ! mine is all the horned race. 
True he had wit, to make their value rise ; 
From foolish Greeks to steal them, was as wise : 
More glorious yet, from barbarous hands to keep. 
When Sallee rovers chas'd him on the deep. 
Then taught by Hermes, and divinely bold. 
Down his own throat he risk'd the Grecian gold. 
Received each demi-god, with pious care. 

Deep in his entrails — 1 rever'd them there ; 

1 bought them, shrouded in that living shrine. 
And at their second birth, they issue mine. 
Witness great Ammon! by whose horns 1 
swore, 

(Replied soft Annius^ this our paunch before 
Still bears them, faithful ; and that thus 1 eat. 
Is to refund the medals w'ith the meat. 

To prove me, goddess ! clear of all design. 

Bid me with Pollio sup, as well as dine : 

'I'here all the learn’d shall at the labour stand. 
And Douglas lend his soft obstetric hand. 

The goddess smiling seem'd to give consent ; 

So back to Pollio, hand ia hand, they went. 

' 'i'hen thick as locusts blackening all the 
' ground, 

j A tribe, with weeds and shells fantastic crown'd, 
I Kacli with some wond’rous gift approach'd the 
j power, 

I A nest, a toad, n fungus, or a flower, 
j But far tlie foremo&t, two, with earnest zeal, 

' And aspect ardent, to the throne appeal, 
j The first thus open’d: Hear thy suppliant's 
I call, 

! Great queen, and common mother of us all ! 

* Fair from its liiinibJe bed, I rear'd this flower. 
Suckled and cheer d with air, and sun, and show- 
Suft on the pajier ruff its leaves I spread, [er : 
Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. 
'I'heii throned in glass,and named it Caroline: 

\ Each maid cried, charming, and each youth 
j divine! 

Did nature’s pencil ever blend such rt*iy8, 

) Such varied light in one promiscuous blaze ! 

I Now prostrate ! dead ! behold that Caroline : 

No maid cries, charming ! and no youth, divine ! 

: And lo the wretch ! whose vile, whose insect lust 
I Laid this gay daughter of the spring in dust. 
Oh, punish him, or to th' Elysian shades 
Dismiss my soul, where no carnation fades ! 

I He ceas’d, and wept. With innocence of mien 
' I'h' acciis'd stood forth, and thus address’d the 
I queen : 

! Of all th’ enaniell’d race, whose silvery wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the spring. 

Or swims along the fluid atmosphere. 

Once brightest shin’d this child of heat and air. 
1 saw, and started from its vernal bower 
The rising game, and chased from flow'r to flower. 
It fled, 1 follow'd ; now in hope, now pain ; 

It stopp'd, 1 stopp'd ; it mov’d, I mov’d again. 
At last it flxt, 'tw'HS on what,plant it pleased. 
And where it flxt, the beauteous bird 1 seiz'd : 
Rose or carnation was below my care ; 

1 meddle, goddess ! only in my sphere. 



Sir 

I tell the naked fact without disgruise, 

And, to excuse it, need but show the prize ; 
Whose spoils this paper offers to your eye. 

Fair ev*n in death ! this peerless hutterily. . 

My sons ! (she anwer'd) both have done your 
parts : 

Live happy both, imd long^ promote our arts. 

But hear a mother, when she recommends 
To your fraternal care our sleeping friends. 

The common soul, of Heaven’s more frugal ma1ce. 
Serves but to keep fools pert, and knaves awake ; 
A drowsy watchman, that just gives a knock. 
And breaks our rest, to tell us what’s a clock. 
Yet by some object every brain is stirr’d ; 

The dull may waken to a humming-bird ; 

The most recluse, discreetly open’d find 
Congenial matter in the cockle kind ; 

The mind in metaphysics at a loss. 

May wander in a wilderness of moss : 

The head that turns at superlunar things'^. 
Pois’d with a tail, may steer on Wilkins’ wings. 

O, would the sons of men once think their eyes 
And reason giv’n them but to study dies I 
See nature in some partial narrow shape. 

And let the author of the whole escape ; 

Learn but to trifle ; or who must observe. 

To wonder at their Maker, not to serve. 

Be that my task (replies a gloomy clerk. 
Sworn foe to mj’stery, yet divinely dark ; 

Whose pious hope aspires to see the day 
When moral evidence shall quite decay. 

And damns implicit faith, and holy lies. 

Prompt to impose, and fond to dogmatise :) 

Let others creep by timid steps, and slow. 

On plain experience lay foundations low, 

By common sense to common knowledge bred. 
And last, to nature’s cause through nature led. 
All-seeiiig in thy mists, we want no guide. 
Mother of arrogance, and source of pride ! 

We nobly take the high priori road. 

And reason downward, till we doubt of God : 
Make nature still encroach upon his plan ; 

And shove him off as far as e’er we can : 

Thrust some mechanic cause into his place. 

Or bind in matter, or diffuse in space. 

Or, at one hour d o'erleaping all his laws. 

Make God man’s image, man the final cause. 
Find Virtue local, all relation scorn. 

See all in self, and but for self be born : 

Of nought so certain as our reason still. 

Of nought so doubtful as of soul and >»ill. 

Or hide the God still more ! and make us see 
Such as Lucretius drew, a god like thee : 

'Wrapt up in self, a god w ithout a thought. 
Regardless of our merit or default. 

Or that bright image to our fancy draw, 

'\\’’hich Theocles in raptur'd vision saw 
WhUe through poetic scenes the genius roves 
Or wanders wild in academic groves ; * 

That nature our society adores. 

Where Tindal dictates, and Silenus snores. 

Rous'd at his name, up rose the bowsy sire. 
And shook from out his pipe the seeds of Are'; 

» A wUdpr<4ector who^hought we might fly to the moon. 


Then snapp'd his box, and strelr'd^is bsRy down. 
Rosy and reverend, though without a gown. 
Bland and familiar to the throne he esmej 
Led up the ^uth, and call’d the goddess, dame. 
Then thus : From priestcraft happily set free, 
Lo ! every finish’d son returns to thee ; ' 

First slave to words, then vassal to a name. 
Then dupe to party ; child and mnn the eame ; 
Bounded by nature, narrow’d still by art, 

A trifling head, and a contracted heart. 

Thus bred, thus taught^how many have T seen. 
Smiling on all, and smil’d on by a queen 1 
Mark'd out for honour, honour’d for their birth. 
To thee the most rebellious things on earth : 
Now to thy gentle shadow all are shrunk. 

All melted down in pension, or in piink f 
So K * , so B * * , sneak’d into the grave, 

A monarch’s half, and half a harlot’s slave. 

Poor W * * t, nipt in Folly’s broadest bloom. 
Who praises now f his chaplain on his tomb. 
Then take them all, oh take them to thy breast! 
Thy Magus, goddess ! shall perform the rest. 

With that a wizard olil his cup extends 
Which whoso tastes, forgets his former friends, 
Sire, ancestors, himself. One casts his eyes 
T^p to a star, and like Eiidymion dies ; 

A feather, shooting from another’s head. 
Extracts his brain ; and principle is fled ; 

Lost is his God, his country, every thing ; 

And nothing left but homage to a king! 

The vulgar herd turn off to roll with hogs. 

To run with horses, or to hunt with dogs ; 

But sad example ! never to escape 
Their infamy, still keep the human shape. 

But she, good goddess, sent to every child 
Firm impudeiioe, or stupefaction mild ; 

And strait succeeded, leaving shame no room, 
Cibber ian forehead, of Cimmerian gloom. 

Kind self-conceit to some her glass applies, 
U'hich no one looks in witli another’s eyes; 

But as the flatterer or dependant paint. 

Beholds himself a patriot, chief, or saint. 

On others interest her gay livery flings. 
Interest, that waves on party-colour'd wings : 
Turn’d to the sun, she casts a thousand dyes. 
And, as she turns, the colours fall or rise. 

Others the syren-sisters warble round. 

And empty heads console witli empty sound. 

No more, alas ! the voice of fame they hear, 

'I'he balm of dulness trickling in their ear. 
Great C * *, H * * P * *, *, K *, 

Why all your toils your sons have learn'd to 
sing. 

How quick Ambition hastes to ridicule f 
The sire is made a peer, the son a fool. 

On some a priest, gluccinct in amice white, ' 
Attends ; all flesh is nothing his sight! 
Beeves, at his touch, at once to jelly tpit). 

And the huge boar is shrunk into an urn ; 

The board with specious miracles he loads, 

'I'urns hares to larks, and pigeons into toads. 
Another (for in all what one can ^ine ?), 
Explains the shee and verdmr of the vine. 

t Philip Duke c/li^hartoii. 
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What cannot copi6«8 iinnrifice atone ? 

Thy treuAesj Perifford 1 thy hams^ Ba3ronne ^ 
With French libation^ and Italian strain 
Wash Bladen white, and expiate Hays's stain. 
Knight lifts the head : for what are crowds un- 
done, 

To three essential partridges in one ? 

Gone every blush, and silent all reproach, 
Contending princes mount them in their coach. 

Next, bidding all draw near on bended knees. 
The queen confers her titles and de,£:rees. 

Her children first of more distinguish'd sort. 

Who study Shakespeare at the inns of court. 
Impale a glow-worm, or Vertu profess. 

Shine in the dignity of F. R. S. 

Some, deep free-masons, join the silent race 
Worthy to fill Pythagoras's place : 

Some botanists, or ftorists at the least. 

Or issue members of an .annual feast. 

Nor past the meanest unregarded, one 
Rose a Gregorian, one a Gormogon, 

'J'he last, not least in honour or applause, 

Isis and Cam made Doctors of her laws. 

I'hen blessing all, Go, children of my care ! 
To practice now from theory repair. 

All my commands are easy, short, and full : 

My son.i ! be proud, he sclhsh, and he dull. 
Guard niy prerogative, assert my throne : 

This nod confirms each privilege voiir own. 

The uap and switch be sacred to Jiis Grace ; 
With staff and pumps the Marquis leads the 
race : 

From stage to stage the licens'd Earl may run. 
Pair'd with his fellow-charioteer the sun ; 

The learned Baron butterflies design, 

Or draw to silk Arachiie's subtle line ; 

The judge to dance his brother se jeant call ; 
The senator at cricket urge the bail ; 

'I'he bishop stow (poiitific luxury ?) 

An hundred souls of turkeys in a pie ; 

The sturdy 'squire to Gallic masters stoop. 

And drown his lands and manors in a soup. 
Others import yet nobler arts from France, 
J'cRch kings tq^fiddle, and make senates dance. 
Perhaps more high some daring son may soar. 
Proud to my lii»t to add one monarch more : 

And, nobly conscious, princes are but things 
Born first ministers, as slaves fur kings, 
'J'yrant supreme ! shall three estates command. 
And mafce one mighty Dunciad of the land ! 

More she had spoke, but yawn'd — All Nature 
nods : 

What mortal can resist the yawn of gods } 
Churches and chapels instantly it reach’d: 

^t. James's first, for leaden G preach'd) 

'fhen catch’d the schools ; the hall scarce kept 
awake; 

The convocation gap'd, but could not speak ; 
Lost was the nation s sense^ nor could be found. 
While the long solemn unison went round : 
U'ide, and more wide, it spread o'er all the 
realm ; 

£v*n Palinurus nodded at the helm* 

3 X 


'i'he vapour mild o’er each committee crept ; 
Unfinish’d treaties in each office slept ; 

And chiefless armies doz’d out the campaign ! 
And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. 

O Muse ! relate (for you can tell alone. 

Wits have short memories, and dunces none) 
Relate, who first, who last resigned to rest ; 
Whose heads she partly, whose completely blest ; 
What charms could faction, what ambition lull> 
The venal ^uiet, and entrance the dull ; 

Till drowm d was sense, and shame, and right, 
and wrong 

O sing, and hush the nations with thy song ! 

* * * * * iih ^ 

In vain, in vain, the all-composinghour 
Resistless falls : the muse obeys the power. 

She comes ! she comes ! the sable throne behold 
Of night primieval, and of chaos old ! 

Before her fancy's gilded clouds decay, 

And all its varying raiiubows die aw'ay. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires. 

The meteor drops .and in a flash expires. 

As one by one at dread Medea's strain, 

The sickening stars fade off tli' etliereal plain ; 
As Argus’ eyes by Hermes* wand opprest. 
Clos'd one by one to everlasting rest ; 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might. 
Art after Art goes out, and all is night : 

See sculking 'rruth to her old cavern fied. 
Mountains of casuistry heap'd o'er her head i 
Philosophy that lean’d on lieaven before. 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physic of rnetaphysic begs defence. 

And metaphysic calls for aid on sense 
Bee mystery to mathematics fly ! 

In wain ! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Religion blushing veils her sacred fires. 

And unawares morality expires. 

Nor public flame, n(»r private dares to shine: 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine I 
Lo! thy dread empire, chaos! is restor'd. 

Light dies before thy uncreating word : 

Thy hand; great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall ; 
Anil universal darkness buries all. 


SELECT PASSAGES, 

From the Windsor Forest — The Essay on Man^ 
The Moral Essays — and the Imitations of 
Horace, 

SHOOTING AND ANGLING. 

[F/wn ffte fFinrfsor ForcMt.'] 

See! from the brake the whirring pheasant 
springs. 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 
Short is his jiov ; he feels the fiery wound. 
Flutters inbloo'd, and panting beats the ground. 
Ah ! what avail hU glossy varying dies. 

His purple crest, and scarlet circled eyes, 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold. 

His painted wings, and breast that flames with 
gold? 
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Nor ret when moist Arctnros clouds the sky. 
The woods end fields their pleasing toils deny. 
To plains with well-hreiith'd beagles we repair. 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare : 
(Beasts, urg’d by us, their fellow beasts pursue. 
And learn of man each other to undo) : 

With slaughtering guns th’ unwearied fowler 
roves. 

When frosts liave whiten’d all the nhked groves ; 
AVhere doves and flocks the leafless trees o'er- 
shade. 

And lonely woodcocks haunt the watery glade. 
He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye ; 

Strait a thunder breaks the frozen sky : 
Oft, as in airy rings they skitn the heath. 

The clamourous lapwings feel the leaden death ; 
Oft, as the mounting larks their notes prepare. 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 

Ill genial spring, beneath the quivering shade, 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead. 
The patient fisher takes his silent stand. 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand : 

With looks unmov’d, he hopes the scaly breed. 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 
Our plenteous streams a various race supply, 
'I'he bright-ey’d perch with fins of I’yrian dye, 
Tire silver eel, in shining volumes roll'd, 

The yellow carp, in scales bedropp’d with gold, 
Suift trouts, diversified with crimson stains, 

And pike , the tyrants of the watery plains, 

jean’s blindness to the FLTUllE. 

IFrorn the Eitatf on Afau^l 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book of 
fate. 

All but the page prescrib’d, their present state : 
From brutes vliat men, from men what spirits 
know: 

Or Avho could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 

Had he thy reason, ^vould he skip and play? 
Pleas’d to the last, he crops the flowery food. 

And licks the hand just raie’d to shed his blood. 
Oh, blindness to the future ! kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle mark’d by heaven ; 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d. 

And now a bubble hurst, and now a world, [soar ; 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions 
Wait the great teacher death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss, he gives not thee to knoi/. 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 

Man never is, but always to be blest: 

The soul, uneasy, and confin’d from home. 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind? 

His soul p^oud science never taught to stray 
.;Far as the solar w'alk, or milky way ; 

Yet simple nature to hi^ hope has given, 

Behind the cioud-topt hill^ an humbler heaven; 


Some safer worid^n depth of woods embrac’d. 
Some happier island in the waterjr waste. 

Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To be, contents bis natural desire, 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph's fire ^ 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 


THE SUBORDINATION OF ALL CREATURES TO MAN. 
[FVom Same.] 

What would this man ? Now upward will he 
soar. 

And, little less than angel, would be more ; 

Now looking downwards, just as griev’d appears. 
I'o want the strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his use all creatures if he call> 

Say what their use, had he the powers of all? 
Nature to these, without profusion, kind. 

The proper organs, proper powers assign’d ; 

Each seeming want compensated of course. 

Here with degrees of sw’iftness, there of force; 
All in exact proportion to the state ; 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 

Each beast, eacli insect, happy in its own ; 
is heaven unkind to man, and man alone? 

Shall he alone, w hoin rati(»nal w'e call. 

Be pleas’d with nothing, if not blest with all ? 
The bliss of man (could pride that blessing 
find.) 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind; 

No powers of hotly or <»f stMiI to share. 

But what his nature and his state Cctn bear. 

U'hy has not man a microscopic eye ? 

For this plain„reason, man is nut a fly. 

8.iy, what the use, were finer optics given, 

'I” in»j>ect a mite, Tiot comprehend the heaven ? 
Or t«»uch, if trenihiingly alive all o’er, 

'i’o smart and agonize n’t every pore 
Or quick effluvia darting tliruiigh the brain, 

Die of H rose in aromatic pain ? 

If nature thunder’d in his opening ears. 

And stiiiin’d him with the music of the spheres, 
Jlowr w’ould he wish that heaven had left him 
still 

I’he whispering zephyr, and the purling rill 1 
Who finds not Providence all good and wise. 

Alike in wh.tt it gives, and what denies? 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

'I'he scale of sensual, mental powders ascends : 
.Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial race 
Fr(»m the green myriads in the peopled grass: 
What modes of sight betw ixt each wide extreme. 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam; 

( )f smell, the headlong lioness between. 

And hound sagacious oti the tainted green : 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood. 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood! 
The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine! 

Feels at each tliread, and lives along the line : 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew ! 
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How instinct varies in^the arovelling swine^ 
Compar’d, half-rensoning elephant, with thine! 
'Twixt that, and reason, what a nice harrier ! 
For ever separate, yet for ever near I 
Remembrance and reflection how allied ; 

What thin partitions sense from thought divide; 
And middle natures, how they long to join. 

Yet never pass th* insuperable line ! 

Without this just gradation, could they be 
Subjected, these to those, or all to thee ? 

The powers of all subdued by thee alone. 

Is not thy reason all these powers in one? 

THE REWARD OP VIRTUE. 

[From the Same-J 

But sometimes virtue starves, while vice is 
fed. 

What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread ? 
That, vice may merit, 'tis the price of toil ; 

The knave deserves it, when he tills the soil ; 
The knave deserves it, when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
The good man may be weak, he indolent: 

Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 

But grant him riches, your demand is o'er ? 

'' No— shall the good want health, the good 
want power ?” 

Add health and power, and every earthly tiling, 
Why hounded power ? why private ? why no 
king?” 

Nay. why external for internal given ? 

Wliy is not man a God, and earth a lieaven ? 
Who ask and reason thus, will scarce conceive 
God gives enough, while he has more to give ; 
Immense the power, immense were the demand ; 
Sa , , it what part of nature will they stand ? 

"»Vhat nothing earthly gives, or can destroy. 
The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy. 
Is virtue’s prize : a better would you fix? 

Then give humility a coach and six, 

Justice a coiH|ueror’s sword, or truth a gown, 

Or public spirit its great cure, a crowm. 

'V>ak, foolish man ! will Heaven reward us there 
AVith the same trash mad mortals wish for here ? 
The boy and man an individual makes, 

Yet sigh’st thou now for apples and for cakes? 
Go, lil e the Indian, in another life 
Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and tby wife ; 

As well as dream such trifles are assign'd. 

As toys and empires, for a godlike mind. 
Rew'ards, that either would to virtue bring 
No joy, or be destructive of the thing ; 

How oft by these at sixty are undone 
The virtues of a saint at twenty-one ! 

To whom can riches give repute, or trust, 
Content, or pleasure, but the good and just ? 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold ; 
Esteem and love w'ere never to be sold. 

Oh fool ! to think God Jiates the worthy mind, 
The lover and the love of human kind, 

Whoselife is healthful, and whose conscience clear 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a year* 

3 1 9 


A COLD-HEARTED PRUDENCE. 

[Prom the Mwel 

Yet Chloe sure was form'd without a spot.”— ^ 

I Nature in her then err'd not but forgot. 

I VYith every pleasing, every prudent part, 

1 Say, what can Chloe want ?” — ^She wants a heart. 
I She speaks, behaves, and acts just as she ought ; 
But never, never, reach'd one generous thought. 
Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour. 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 

So very reasonable, so unmov'd, 

As never yet to love, or to be lov'd. 

She, while her lover pants upon her breast. 

Can mark the figures on an Indian chest ; 

And when she sees her friend in deep despair, 
Observes how much a chintz exceeds mohair. 
Forbid it, Heaven, a favour or a debt 
She e’er should cancel — but she may forget. 

Safe is your secret still in Chloe's ear; 

But none of Chloe's shall you ever hear. 

Of all her dears she never slander'd one. 

But cares not if a thousand are undone. 

Would Chloe know if you're alive or dead? 

She bids her footman put it in her head. 

Chloe is prudent — would you too be wise ? 

'I'hen never break your heart, when Chloe dies. 


THE MAN OP ROSS. 

[From the Same.2 

But all our praises why sliould lords engross ! 
Rise, honest muse ; and sing the Man of Ross : 
Pleas'd Vaga echoes through her winding bounds^ 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

AVho hung with woods yon mountain's sultry 
brow’ ? 

From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Healtli to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causew^ay parts the vale with shady rows ? 
M’hose seals the wesiry traveller repose ? 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise 1 
'J'hc Man of Ross,” each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor o'erspread I 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 
\\ here age and want sit smiling at the gate ; 
Him portion'd maids, apprentic’d orphans blest, 
'I'he young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick ? the man of Ross relieves, 
Prehcrihyes, attends, the medicine makes, and 
gives. 

Is there a variance? enter but his door, 

Kaik’d are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks wdth curses fled the place. 
And vile attorneys, now' an useless race. 

B, 'riirice happy man ! enabled to pursue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do ! 

Oh say, what sums that generous hand supply? 
What niines to swell that boundless charity ! 
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P. Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear. 
This man possest— five hundred pounds a-yeBT. 
Blush, grandeur, blush t proud courts, withdraw 
voiir blage 1 ^ i .j 

Ye little stars I hide voiir diminish d rays. 

P, j\nd \rhat ! no monument, inscription, stone 
His race, his form, his name almost unknown ? 

P, Who builds a church to God, and not to 
fame, 

Will never mark the marble with his name : 

Go, search it there, where to be horn and die. 
Of rich and poor makes all the history ; 

Enough, that virtue fill'd the space between ; 
Prov’d by the ends of being, to have been. 


THE POET. 

IFrom the Stune ] 

Of little use the man you may suppose. 

Who says* in verse what others say in prose : 

Yet let me show, a poet's of some weight. 

And, though no soldier, useful to the state. 

What will a child learn sooner than a song.^ 
W"hat better teach a foreigner the tongue ? 
MTiat’slongor short, each accent vvhere to place. 
And speak in public with some sort of grace. 

I scarce can think him such a worthless tiling. 
Unless he praise some monster of a king ; 

Or virtue, or religion turn to sport. 

To please a lewd, or iinhelieving court. ! 

Unhappy Dryden ! — In .ill Charles's days, ! 

Roscommon only boasts unspotted hays* ; j 

And in our own (excuse ^f>me courtly stains) , 
No whiter page than Addisons remains ; j 

He from the taste obscene reclaims our youth, j 
And sets the passions on the side of truth. 

Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art. 

And pours each human virtue in the heart. | 

Let Ireland tell, how’ wit upheld her cause, j 

Her trade supported, and supplied her laws ; 

And leave on Swift this grateful verse engrav'd. 
The rigiits a court attack’ll, a ]>oet sav’d." 
Behold the li.nurl that wrought a nation's cure. 
Stretch’d to relieve the idiot and the poor. 

Proud vice to brand, or injur’d worth adorn. 

And stretch the ray to ages yet unborn. 


THE TRVK POET TUSl INGVIsnED FROM THE MAN OF 
RHYMES. 

IFj-om the Samf "] 

Vet, le&t you think I rally more than te.Tch, 

Or praise malignly arts I cannot reach. 

Let me for once presume t' instruct tlie times. 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes : 

'Tis he who gives my breast a thousand pains. 
Can make me feel each passion that he feigns ; 
Enrage, compose, with more than magic art; ’ 
With pity, .''nd with terror, tear my hearL ; 

And snatch me, o'er the earth, or through the air. 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where! 


THE t^VEnSAL ERATEB. 
Father of all ? in every age. 

In eyery clime adorM, 

By sairitjliy savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove or Lor^ ! 

Thou Great First Cau.se, least understood ; 

XVho all my sense confin'd 
To know but this, that thou art good, 

And ttiat myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate. 

To see the good from ill ; 

And, binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will : 

What conscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not to do. 

This, teach me more than hell to shun. 
That, more than heaven pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives. 

Let me not cast away ; 

For trod is paid when man receives, 

T' enjoy is to obey. 

Y et not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound. 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 

M'hen thousand worlds are round: 

Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throvv, 

And deal damnation round the land, 

C)n each 1 judge thy foe. 

If 1 am right, thy grace impart. 

Still in the right to stay : 

If I am vvrong, oh, teach my heart 
To find that better way! 

Save me alike from foolish pride. 

Or impious discontent. 

At aught thy wisdom has deny'd. 

Or aught thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another’s woe. 

To hide the fault 1 see ; 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

Mean though 1 arn, not wholly so. 

Since quicken’d by thy breath ; 

O, lead me wheresoe'er I go, 

Through this day'i» life or death. 

This day, be bread and peace my lot : 

All else beneath the sun, 

7'hou know’st if best bestow'd or not. 

And let thy will he done. 

To thee, whose temple ia all apace. 

Whose altar, earth, aea, skiea! 

One chorus let all beinga raise I 
All nature's incense rise 1 
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extracts Fitoac ‘^thb seasons.'* 

SPRING. 

As yet trembling year is unconfirm'd, 

And Winter oft at eve resumes tJie breeze ; 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless ; so that scarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill iiigulpht 
To shake the sounding marsh ; or from the 
shore 

The plovers when to scatter o'er the heath. 

And sing their wild notes to the listening waste. 

At last from Aries rolls the bounteous sun. 
And the bright Bull receives him. Then no 
more 

Th* expansive atmosphere is cr.imp’d with cold ; 
But, full of life and vivifying soul, 

Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them 
thin. 

Fleecy and white, o'er all-surrounding heaven. 

Forth fly the tepid airs ; and uncoiifln'd, 
Unbinding earth, the moving softness strays. 
Joyous, th* impatient husbandman perceives 
Relenting Nature, and his lusty steers 
Drives from their stalls, to where the well-us'd 
plough 

Lies in the furrow', loosened from the frost ; 
There, unrefusiiig, to the harness’d yoke 
They lend their shoulder, and begin tJieir toil, 
Cheer’d by the simple song and soaring lark. 
Meanwhile incumbent o’er the sliining share 
The master leans, removes th' obstructing clay, 
’iric Js the whole work, and sidelong lays the 
glebe. 

White thro’ the iieighb’ring fields the sower 
stalks. 

With measur'd step ; and liberal throw's the 
grain 

Into the faithful bosom of the ground : 

'J'iie harrow follow's harsh, and shuts the scene. 

Be gracious. Heaven ! for now laborious man 
H us done his part. Y e fostering breezes ! blow ; 
y e softening dews ! ye teiidei* tibowers ! descend ; 
And temper all, thou world-reviving sun I 
Into the perfect year. Nor ye who live 
In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride, 

Think these lost themes unworthy of your ear : 
Such themes as these the rural Maud sung 
I'o wide-imperud Rome, in the full height 
Of elegance and taste, by Greece refin’d. 

THE PLOUGH. 

In ancient times, the sacred plough employ'd 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind : 

And some, with whom compar’d your insect 
tribes ^ 

Are but the beings of a summer’s day. 

Have held the scale of empire, rul’d the storm 
Of mighty war ; then, with unwearied hand. 
Disdaining little delicacies, seiz'd 
The plough, and greatly independent liv’d. 


8S& 

Ye generous Britqks, venerate the plough ; 
And o er your hills, and long withdrawing vale^ 
Let Autumn spread his treasures to the sun. 
Luxuriant and unbounded ; as the sea. 

Far through his azure turbulent domain. 

Your empire owns ; and from a thousand shores 
Wafts all the pomp of life into your ports ; 

So with superior boon may your rich soil. 
Exuberant, Nature's better blessings pour 
O'er every land ; the naked nations clothe ; 

And be th' exhaustless granary of a world. 

SPRING SHOWERS. 

The North-east spends his rage ; he now shut up 
Witliiii his iron cave, th' effusive South 
Warms the wide air ; and o'er the void of heaven 
Breathes the big clouds with vernal showers dis- 
tent. 

At first a dusky wreath they seem to rise. 

Scarce staining ether ; but by swift degrees. 

In heaps on heaps, the doubling vapour sails 
Along the loaded sky, and, mingling deep. 

Sits on th' horizon round a settled gloom : 

Not such as wintry storms on mortals shed. 
Oppressing life : but lovely, gentle, kind,' 

And full of every hope and every joy, 

J'he w ish of Nature. Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm ; that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the closing woods. 

Or rustling turn the niany-twiiikling leaves 
Of aspin tall. Th* uncurling floods, diffus'd 
In glassy breadth, seem through delusive lapse 
Forgetful of their course. "J'is silence all, 

And pleasing expectation. Herds and flocks 
Drop tlie dry sprig, and mute-imploring eye 
The falling verdure. HusJi’d in short suspense, 
I'Jie phiniy people streak their wings with oil. 

To throvv the lucid moisture trickling off; 

And wait tli’ approaching sign to strike, at once, 
Into tlie general choir. Ev'n mountains, vales. 
And forests seem, impatient, to demand 
J'he promis’d sweetness. Man superior walks 
Amid the glad creation, musing praise. 

And looking lively gratitude. At last, 

The clouds consign their treasures to the fields ; 
And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow. 

In large efi'usion, o’er the freshened world. 
ANGLING. 

Now when the first foul torrent of the brooks. 
Swell’ <l with the vernal rains, is ebb'd away ; 
And, whitening, down their mossy-tinctur'd 
stream 

Descends the billow'y foam : now is the time. 
While yet the dark-brow'ii water aids the guile. 
To tempt the trout. I he well-dissembled fly. 
The rod tine-tapering with elastic spring. 
Snatch'd from the hoary steed the floating line. 
And all thy slender wat'ry stores prepare. 

But let not on thy hook the tortur'd worm. 
Convulsive, twist in agonizing folds ; 

Which, by rapacious hunger swallow'd deep. 
Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breast 
Of the weak heljdess uncomplaining wretehj 
Harsh pain and horror to the tender hand. 
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When with his lively ray the potent sun 
Has pierc’d the streams, and rous d the finny 
race 

Then, ispuingr cheerful, to thy sport repair ; 
Chief should the western breezes curling play, 
>tiid light o’er ether bear the shadowy clouds. 
JJigh to their fount, this day, amid tile hills. 
And woodlands warbling round, trace up the 
brooks ; 

The next, pursue their rocky channel’d maze, 
Down to the river, in whose ample wave 
Their little naiads love to sj»ort at large. 

Just in the dubious point, where with the pool 
Is mix’d the trembling stream, or where it boils 
Around the stone, or from the hollow’d bank 
He verted plays in undulating flow, 

There throw, nice-judging, the delusive fly ; 
And as you lead it nmnd in artful curA'e, 

M’ith eve attentive mark the springing game. 
Strait as abu\ e tiie surface of the flood 
They wanton rise, or urg’d by hunger leap, 
Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed hook : 
Some lightly tos^iiiig to the grassy bank. 

And to the slielving shore slow.dragging some. 
With various hand proportion'd to their force. 

If yet too young, and easily deceiv'd, 

A worthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod : 
Him, piteous of his youth and the snort space 
He has enjoy’d the vital light of heaven. 

Soft disengage ; and back into the stream 
The speckled captive throw. But should you 
lure 

From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook. 
Behoves you then to ply your finest art. 

Long time he, following cautious, scans the fly 
And oft attempts to seize it, but as oft 
The dimpled water speaks his jealous fear. 

At last, while haply o’er the shaded sun 
Passes a cloud, he desperate takes the death. 
With sullen plunge. At once he darts along. 
Deep struck, and runs out all the lengthened 
line ; [weed, 

Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering 
The cjtv’ern’d bank, hi.s old >ecure abode ; 

And dies aloft, and flounce.s round the pool. 
Indignant of the guile. W ith yielding hand. 
That feels him still, yet to his furious course 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage; 

Till floating broad upon his breathless side. 

And to his fate abandon’d, lo the shore 
You gaily drag your unresisting prize. 

BIRli-NKSTlNO. 

Be not the Muse asham d, here to henioan 
Her brothers of the grove, by tyrant man 
Inhuman caught, and in the "narrow cage 
From liberty donfin’4, and boundless air. 

Dull are the pretty slaves, their plumage dull 
Bagged, and ail its brightening lu^tre lost : ^ 

Nor is that sprightly wildness in their notes. 
Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the 
beech. 

Oh th^n, friends of love and love-taught song. 


Spare the soft tribes, this barbarous art forbear ; 
ir on your bosom innocence can win. 

Music engage, or piety persuade. 

But let not chief the nightingale lament 
Her ruin’d care, too delicately fram’d 
To brook the harsh confinement of the cage. 

Oft wlien, returning with her loaded bill, 

Th’ astonish’d mother finds a vacant nest. 

By the hard hand of unrelenting downs 
I Bobb’d, to the ground the vain provision falls ; 

I Her pinions ruffle, add low-drooping scarce 
' Can bear the mourner to the poplar shade ; 
Where, all abandon’d to despair, she sings 
Her sorrows through the night; and, on the 
bough. 

Sole-sitting, still at every dying fall 
Takes up again her lamentable strain 
Of w'inding woe ; till wide around the woods 
Sigh to lier song, and with her w'ail resound. 

BUMMER INSECTS. 

Gradual, from these w'hat numerous kinds 
descend, 

Evading ev^’ii the microscopic eye ! 

Full nature swarms w ith life; one w'ondrous mass 
Of animals, or atoms organiz'd, 

Minting the vital breath, when Parent Heaven 
Shall bid his spirit blow. The hoary fen. 

In putrid steams, emits the living cloud 
Of pestilence. 'PhrcHigh subterranean cells, 
W’here searching suiubeams scarce can fliida way 
Earth animated heaves. ’Die flowery leaf 
tParitvS nid its soft inhabitants. Secure, 

M'ithin its w'inding citadel, the stone 
Holds multitudes. But chief the forest-boughs. 
That dance unnumber’d to the playful breeze ; 

’J he dow ny orchard, and the melting pulp 
Of mellow’ fruit, the nameless nations feed 
Of evanescent insects. Where the pool 
Stands mantled o’er with green, invisible. 

Amid the floating verdure millions stray. 

Each liquid too, whether it pierce.s, soothes, 
Inflames, refreshes, or exalts the taste. 

With various forms abounds. Nor is the stream 
Of pureidt crystal, nor the lucid air, 

'f hough one transparent vacancy it seems, 

Void of their unseen people. These, conceal’d 
Bv the kind art of forming Heaven, escape 
The grosser eye of man : for, if the w'orlds 
In worlds inclos’d should on his senses burst. 
From cates ambrosial, and the riectar’d bowl. 
He would al>horrent turn; and in dead night, 
W’hen silence sleeps o’er all, be stunn'd with 
noise. 

hay-making. 

Now swarms the village o’er the jovial mead : 
The rustic youth, brown with meridian toil, 
Healthful and strong; full as the summer-rose 
Blowm hy prevailing suns, the ruddy maid. 
Half-naked, sivelling on the sight, and all 
Her kindled graces burning o’er her cheek. 
Even stooping age is here ; and infant-hands 
Trail the long rake, or with the firf^rant load 
O’ercharg’d, amid the kind oppression roll. 
Wide flies the tedded grain ; lUl in a row 
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Advancing^ broads or whodiilBr round the field. 
They spread the breathing harvest to the sun, 
That throws refreshful round a rural smell : 

Or, as they rake the greeh-appearing ground. 
And drive the dusky wai% along the mead, 

I'he russet hay-cocK rises thick behind. 

In order gay. While heard from dale to dale. 
Waking the breeze, resounds the blended voice 
Of happy labour, love, and social glee. 

SHGEP-SflEARING. 

Or rushing thence, in one diffusive band. 
They drive the troubled flocks, by many a dog 
(>ompell*d, to where the mazy-running brook 
Forms a deep pool ; this bank abrupt and high. 
And that fair.spreading in a pebbled shore. 
Urg'd to the giddv brink, much is thcrtoil, 

'I'he clamour niucn, of men, and boys, and dogs. 
Ere the soft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides. And oft the swain. 
On some impatient seizing, hurls them in : 
Embolden'd then, nor hesitating more. 

Fast, fast, they plunge amid the flashing wave. 
And panting labour to the farthest shore. 
Repeated this, till deep the well-wash'd fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt . 
'J'he trout is banish'd by the sordid stream ; 
Heavy, and dripping, to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmless race ; where, as they 
spread 

Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray, i 
Inly disturb'd, and wondering what this wild j 
Outrageous tumult means, their loud complaints ' 
The country fill ; and, toss'd from rock to rock. 
Incessant bleatings run around the hills. 

At last, of snowy white, the gathered flocks 
Are in the wattled pen iiiiiumeroiis press’d, 
liead above head : and rang'd io lusty rows 
The sh<*pherdssit, and whet the sounding shears. 
The liousewife waits to roll her fleecy stores. 
With all her gay-drest maids attending round 
One, chief, in gracious dignity enthron’d, 
bliines o’er the rest, the past'ral queen, and 
rays 

Her smiles, sw'eet-beaining, on her shepherd, 
king ; 

'W^hile the glad circle round them yield their 
souls 

To festive mirth, and wit that knows no gall. 
Meantime, their joyous task goes on apace : 

Some mingling stir the melted tar, and some. 
Deep on the new-shorn vagrant's heaving side, j 
To stamp his master’s cipher ready stand ; 

Others th* unwilling wether drag along ; 

And, glorying in his might, the sturdy boy 
Holds by the twisted horns th’ indignant rani. 
Behold where bound, and of its robe bereft. 

By needy man, that all-depending lord. 

How meek, how patient, the mild creature lies! 
What softness in its melancholy face, 

IVhat dumb complaining innocence appears ! 

Fear not, ye gentle tribes, *tis not the knife 
Of horrid slaughter that is o'er you wav’d ; 

No, 'tis the tender swain’s well-guided shears. 
Who having now, to pay his annual care. 


Borrow'd your fleece, tio you a cumbrous load. 
Will send you boanding to your hills again. 

A simple scene ! yet hence Britannia sees 
Her solid grandeur rise : hence she commands 
'I’ll' exalted stores of every brighter clime, 
'I’he treasures of the sun without his rage ; 
Hence, fervent all, with culture, toil, and arte. 
Wide glows her land : her dreadful thunder 
hence 

Rides o'er the waves sublime ; and now, ev'n 
now. 

Impending hangs o’er Gallia’s humbled coast ; 
Hence rules the circling deep, and awes the 
world. 

THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK. 

Around th’ adjoining brook, that purls along 
'Fhe vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock, 

Now scarcely moving through a reedy pool, 
Now starting to a sudden stream, and now 
Gently difiPus'd into a limpid plain ; 

A various group the herds and flocks compose. 
Rural confusion ! On the grassy bank 
Some ruminating lie ; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and often bending sip 
The circling surface. In the middle droops 
'i'he strong laborious ox, of honest front. 

Which incompos'd he shakes ; and from his sides 
The troublous insects lashes with his tail. 
Returning still. Amid his subjects safe. 
Slumbers the monarch-swain ; his careless arm 
Thrown round his head, on downy moss sus. 
tain’d ; 

Here laid his scrip, with wholesome viands 
fill'd ; 

There, listening every noise, his watchful dog. 

BH IT A IN'. 

Heavens ! what a goodly prospect spreads 
around, 

Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and 
spires. 

And glittering towns, and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landskip into smoke decays ! 
Happy Britannia ! where the Queen of Arts, 
Inspiring vigour Liberty abroad 
Walks, unconfin’d, even to thy farthest cots. 
And scatters plenty with unsparing hand. 

Rich is thy soil, and merciful thy clime ; 

'J'hy streams unfailing in the Summer's drought; 
Unmatch’d the guardian-oaks ; thy valleys float 
With golden waves; and on thy mountains 
flocks 

Bleat numberless; while, roving round their 
sides. 

Bellow the blackening herds in lusty droves. 
Beneath, thy meadows glow, and rise unqiielTd 
Against the mower’s scythe. On every hand 
Thy villas shine. Thy country teems with 
w'ealth ; 

And property assures it to the swain, 

Pleas d and unwearied in his guarded toil. 

Full are thy cities with the sons of art ; 

And trade and joy, in every busy street. 
Mingling are heard ; even Drudgery himself. 

As at the ear he sweats, or dusty hews 
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The palace-stone, looks gay. Thy crowded 

Where^isiiig masts an endless prospect yield. 
With labour burn ; and echo to the shouts 
Of hurried sailor, as he hearty waves " 

His Inst adieu ; and loosening every slieet, 
Re.'«igns the spreading vessel to the wind. 

Bold, firm, and graceful, are thy generous 

youth, 

By hardshij^ sinew’d, and by danger fir’d ; 
Scattering the nations where they go ; and first 
Or on ithe listed plain, or stormy seas. 

Mild are thy glories too, as o’er the plans 
Of thriving peace thy thoughtful sires preside ; 
In genius, and substantial learning, high; 

For every virtue, every worth, renowii‘d; 
Sincere, plain-hearted, hospitable, kind ; 

Yet like the mustering thunder when provok'd, 
1 he dread of tyrants, and the sole resource 
Of those that under grim oppression groan. 

'J'hy Sons of Gi^>ry many ! Alfred thine ; 

In whom the splendour of heroic war 
And more heroic peace, when govern’d well. 
Combine; whose hallow’d name the virtues 
saint. 

And his own Muses love; tlie best of kings ! 
With him thy Edwards and thy Henuys shine. 
Names dear to Fame; the first who deep im- 
pressed 

On haughty Gaul tlie terror of thy arms. 

That aw es her genius still, lii statesmen thou. 
And patriots, fertile. ’I’iiine a steady Moke, 
Who, with a generous though mistaken zeal, 
Withstood a brutal tyrant's useful rage, 

Like Cato firm, like Aristides just, 

Like rigid Cincinnatus nobly poor ; 

A dauntless soul erect, who smiled on death. 

Frugal, and wise, a Wal^inoijam is thine ; 

A Drake, wlio made thee lili^t^ess of the deep. 
And bore thy name in thunder round the world. 
Then darned thy spirit high ; but who can speak 
The numerous worthies of the Maiden Ueion? 
In Raletoh mark their every glory mix'd ; 
Raleigh, the scourge of Spain ! whose breast 
with aH 

'The sage, the p.itriot, and the liero burn’d. 

Nor sunk his vigour, when a cow a rd -reign 
The warrior fetter’d ; and at last resigned, 

To glut the veii^jeance of a vanquish’d foe. 

Then, active still and unre^traiird, lii-s mind 
Explor’d the vast extent of uires pa^t, 

And with his prison-hours enrich'd tlie w orld ; 
Yet found no times, in all the long research. 

So glorious, or so bas^e, as those he pro\’d, 

In which he conquer’d, and in whscli he bled. 

Nor can the Muse the gallant Suixey pas.^* 
The plume of war I with early laurels crown’d, 
The Jover> myrtle, .^^d.the poet’s bay. 

A IlAdiDEN too is thine,\illiistrious land I 
Wise, strenuous, firm, of iunsubmitting soul ; 
Who stemm’d the torrent of a downw ard age 
To slavery prone, and bade thee rise again. 

In all thy native pomp of freedom bold. 

Bright, at kif call, thy Age of Men effulg’d. 


Of men on whom late t«ne a kindling eye 
Shall turn, and tyrants tremble while they 
read. 

Bring every eweetest flower, and me atrew 
The grave wrbere Ruslbi lies ; whose temper’d 
blood, ^ 

With calehest cheerfulness Ibr thee resign’d. 
Stain’d the sad annals of a giddy reign ; 

Aiming at lawless ]^wer, though meanly sunk 

In loose inglorious luxury. With him 

His fi^nd, the British Cassius, fearless bled ; 

Of high determin’d spirit, roughly brave. 

By ancient learning to th* enlightened love 
Of ancient freedom warm’d. Fair thy renown 
I n aw ful sages and in nobl% bards ; 

Soon as the light of dawning science spread 
Her orient ray, and wak’d the Muses’ song. 

Thine is a Bacon ; hapless in his choice. 

Unfit to stand the civil storm df state. 

And through tlie smooth barbarity of courts. 

With firm but pliant virtue, forward still 
To urge his course ; him for the studious shade 
Kind Nature form'd ; deep, comprehensive, 
clear. 

Exact, and elegant ; in one rich soul, 

Plaiu, the Si'AGYRiTK, and Tully join'd. 

'I’lie great deliverer he ! who from the gloom 
Of cloister’d monks, and jargon- teaching schools, 
Led fortli the true philosophy, there long 
Held ill the magic chain of words and forms. 

And definitions void ; he led her forth. 

Daughter of Heaven ! that slow.ascending still, 

I Investigating sure the chain of things, 

I M'ith radiant finger points to Heaven again. 

! 'J'he generous Asiilev thine, the friend of man ; 

! M'ho 'scann’d hi-» nature w’ith a brother’s eye, 

I His weakness prompt to shade, to raise his aim, 
'I’o touch the finer movements of the mind, 

I .-tnd with the moral beauty charm the heart. 

W hy need 1 name thy Bovlk, whose pious search 
Amid the dark recesses of his works, 

I'he irreat Crkaiok sought ? And why thy Locke 
Who made the wliole internal world his own ? 
Let Newton, pure intelligence! whom God 
'I’o mortals lent, to trace his boundless works 
From Ltw's sublimely siw^le, speak thy fame 
In all philosophy. For lofty sense, 

C’re.ilive fancy, and inspection keen 
I'll rough the deep w incungs of the human heart. 
Is not wild SuAKESPEAKE fliine and nature’s 
boast 'f 

Is not each great, each amiable Muse 
Of claS'jic ages in thy Milton met? 

A genius universal as his theme; 

Astonishing as chaos; as the bloom 
Of blowing Eden fair ; as Heaven sublime. 

Nor slmll my verse that elder bM'd forget, 

'J'he gentle Spenser, faiicy’E|>loatti^ son ; 

Who, like a copious river, pour’d bis song 
O’er all the mazes of enchanted ground : 

Nor thee, his ancient master, laughing sage, 
Chavcer, whose native mannenupainting veree, 
Well-moraJiz’d, shines through the Gothic dood 
Of time an4 language o'er thy genius thrown. 
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AUTVMir. 

When the bright Virgin gives the beauteous 
dayg, 

And Libra weighs in equa| scales the year ; 

From heaven's high eope^Hhe ^erce effulgence 
Of parting summer, isgsrener blue, [shook 
With golden light enliven'd, wide invests 
The happy world. I^ttemper'd suns arise, 
Sweet«beam'd, and shedding oft through lucid 
clouds 

A pleasing calm ; while broad, and brown, below 
Extensive harvests hang the heavy head. 

Rich, silent, deep, they stand ; for not a gale 
Rolls its light billows o'er the bending plain: 

A calm of plenty ! till the ruffled air 

Falls from it poise, and gives the breeze to blow. 

Rent is the fleecy mjintle of the sky ; 

The clouds fly different ; and the sudden sun 
By fits effulgent gilds th* illumin'd field. 

And black by fits the shadows sw^eep along. 

A gaiJy-checker'd heart-expanding view. 

Far as the circling eye can slioot around. 
Unbounded tossing in a flood of corn. 

RBAPINO. 

Soon as the morning trem)»les o'er the sk)'. 

And, unperceiv'd, unfolds the spreading day ; 
Before the ripened field the reapers stand, 
in fair array ; each by the las^ he h»\ es ; 

To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 
By nameless gentle offices her toil. 

At once they stoop and swell the lusty sheaves; 
While through their cheerful hand, the rural talk. 
The rnrd scandal, and tlie rural jest. 

Fly h.irmless ; to deceive the tedious time, 

And steal unfelt the sultry hours auay. 

Behind the master walks, builds up the shock« ; 
An 1, conscious, glancing oft on e ery side 
His sated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 

'J'lu* gleaners spread around, and here and there. 
Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick. 

Be not too narrow, husbandmen ; but fling 
I'rom the full sheaf, with charitable stealth. 

The liberal handful. Think, oh grateful think ! 
How good the God of Harvest is to you ; 

\Vho pours abundance o'er yivur flowing fields; 
M'hile these unhappy partners oftyour kind 
Wide hover round you, like the fowls of heaven. 
And asi^ their humble dole. The various turns 
Of fortune ponder ; that your sons may want 
What now, with, hard reluctance, faint, ye give. 

HUNTING THE HARE. 

Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare, 

Scar'd from the corn, and now to some lone seat 
Retir'd: the rushy fen ; the ragged furze. 
Stretch'd o'er the stony heath ; the stubble 
chapt ; 

The thistly lawn ; the thick-entangled broom ; 
Of the same friendly hue, the wither’d fern ; 

'i'lie fallow ground mid open to the sun, 
Concoctive ; and the nodding sandy bank, 

Hung o'er the mazes of the mountain brook. 
Vain in her best weeiiution ; though she sits 
Conceal'd, witli imded ears ; unsleeping eyes, 
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By nature rais’d to take th’ horizon in ; 

And head couch'd close betwixt her hairy feet> 
111 act to spring away. I'he scented dew 
Betrays her early lahyrintli : and deep 
In scatter'd sullen openings, far behind. 

With every breeze she hears the coming storm. 
But nearer, and more frequent, as it loads 
The sighing gale, she springs amaz'd ; and all 
The savage soul of game is up at once : 

The pack full-opening, various; tke shrill horn 
Resounded from the liiils ; the neighing steed, 
AVild for the chase ; and the loud luiiiter's ^liout ; 
O’er a w'eak, harmless, flying creature, all 
Mix'd in mad tumult, and discordant joy. 

AnUMNJtli FOGS. 

Now, by the cool declining year condens'd, 
Descend the copious exhalations ; check'd 
As up the middle sky unseen they stole ; 

And roll the doubling fogs around the liill. 

No more the mountain, horrid, vast, sublime, 
Who pours a sweep of rivers fronj his sides, 

And liigh between contending kingiloms rears 
The rockj^ long division, fills the view 
With great varieW ; hut in a night 
Of gathering vapour, from the baffled sense 
Sinks dark and dreary. Thence exj)aiuling far, 
rhe huge dusk, gradual, swallow^ u]) the plain: 
Vanish the woods ; the dim-seen river seems 
Sullen, and slon', to roll tlie njisty wave. 

E’en in the heightiof ifoon opprest, the sun 
Sheds weak, and blunt, his wide-refracted ray; 
Whence glaring oft, with many a broadened orb> 
He frights the nations. Indistinct on earth. 

Seen tJirough the turbid air, beyond the life 
Objects a]»pear ; and, wilder'd, o’er t/ie waste 
'J’be shepherd stalks gigantic. Till at last 
\Vreath'd dun around, in deeper circles still 
Successive chKing, sits the general fog 
Unbounded o'er the 'vorld; and luiiigling thicks 
A formless grey confasion co^'ers all. 

As V. hen of old (so -oug the Hejjkkw Bard) 
Liglit, uncollected, through the chaos urg’d 
Its infant way ; nor Order yet had drawn 
His lovely train from out the dubious gloom. 

THU approach or winter. 

Now when the cheerless empire of the sky 
To Capricorn the t'entaur Archer yields. 

And fierce Aquaiius stains th' inverted year; 
Hung o'er the farthest verge of heaven, the sun 
Scarce spreads through ether the dejected day. 
Faint arc his gleams, and ineffectual shoDt 
His struggling rays, in horizontal lines. 

Through the thick air ; as cloth’ d in daudy 
Sturm, 

W'eak, w^an, and broad, he ekirts the southern 
sky : 

And soon-descending to the long dark night, 
W'i^e-shading all, the prostrate world resigns. 
Nor is the night unwish'd ; while vital heat. 
Light, life, and joy, the dubious day forsake. 
Meantime, in sable cincture, shadows vas^ 
Deep-ting'd and damp, and congregated douds. 
And all the vapoury turbulence ef heavenj 
Involve the face ot things. Thus Winter falls, 
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A Lea^T ffloom oppfessive o er the world , 
Through Nature shedding influence malign, 

And rouses up the seeds of dark disease. 

The 5 o»l of man dies in him, Joathing life. 
And black with more than melancholy views. 

The cattle droop ; and o*er the furrow'd land 
Fresh from the plough, the dun discolour’d flocks, 
Tiitended, spreading, crop the wholesome root. 
Along the woods, along the moorish fens. 

Sighs the sad genius of the coming storm ; 

And up among the loose disjointed cliffs, 

And fi ractur’d mountains wild, the brawling 
brook 

And cave, presageful, send a hollow moan. 
Resounding long in listening fancy’s ear. 

'rhen comes the father of the tempest forth, 

IV rapt in black glooms. First joyless rains ob- 
scure, 

Drive through the mingling skies with vapour 
foul ; 

Dash on the mountain’s brow, and shake the 
woods. 

That grumbling wave below. Th* unsightly plain 
Lies a brown deluge ; as the lou-hciit clouds 
Pour flood on flood, yet unexhausted still 
Combine, and deep’ning into night, Oiut up 
The day’s fair face. 'I'he wanderers of heaven, 
Each to his home, retire ; sa>e those that love 
To take their pastime in the troubled air ; 

Or skimming flutter round the dimply pool. 

The cattle from th' untasted fields return. 

And ask, with meaning lone, their wonted stalls, 
Or ruminate in the contiguous shade. 

'J'hither the household feathery jieople crowd, 
I’he crested cock, with all his female train. 
Pensive, and dripping; wliile the cottage-hind 
Hangs o’er th* enlivening blaze, and taleful there 
Recounts his simple frolic ; much he talks. 

And much he laughs; nor recks the storm that 
hlow'S 

AVithout, and rattles on his humble ro(»f. 

Wide o’er the brim, with many a torrent 
swell’d. 

And the mix’d ruin of its banks o’erspread. 

At lafrt the rous'd-up river pours along ; 
Resistless roaring, dreadful, down it comes. 
From the rude mountain, and the mossy wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding 
far ; 

Then o’er the sanded valley floating spreads. 
Calm, sluggUsh, silent, till’ again, Ciuistrain’il 
Between two meeting hills, it hursts away, 
AVhere rocks and woods o’erhang the’ t»’rbid 
stream ; 

There gathering triple force, rajiid, and deep, 

It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders 
through. 

SNOW\ 

The keener tempests rise : and fuming dun 
From all the livid east, or piercing jiorth, 

Thick clouds ascend; in w'hose cajiacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congeal’d. 

Heavy they roll their fleecy world along ; 

And the sky saddens with the gather'd storm. 


Through the hush’d air the whitening aliower 
descends, 

At first thin wavering; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the 
day, 

Witli a continual flow. The cherish'd fields 
Put on their winter-robe of purest white. 

'Tis brightness all ; save where the new snow 
melts 

Along the mazy current. Low, the woods 
Bow their hoar head ; and, ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray. 
Earth's universal face, deep hid, and chill. 

Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Droojiing, the labourer-ox 
Stands cover’d o'er with snow, and then demands 
'1 he fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 
'J'ain’d by the cruel season, crowd around 
rhe winiiowiiig store, find claim the little boon 
W hich PttoviDt'Nf E assigns them. One alone 
’riie red-hreast, sacred to the household gods, 
M'isely regardful of th’ embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and ))ays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half-afraid, he first 
Against the window heats ; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth; then, hopping o’er the 
floor, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where hei^; 
i'ill more familiar grown, the tahle-cniinhs 
Attract his slender feet, 'fhe foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants. ’J’he hare, 
'i'hough timorous of heart, and hard beset 
By death in various forms, dark snares, and 
dog**, 

.\nd more unpitying man, the garden seeks, 
L-rg'd on by fearless want. 'I’he bleating kind 
E\ e tbe bleak heaven, and next the glistening 
earth, 

With looks of dumb despair; then, sad dispers’d. 
Dig for the wither'd herb through hea]»s of snow. 
Now, .shej»herds, to your helpless charge be 
kind ; 

Baffle tbe raging year, and fill their pens 
\\ ilh food at wUl ; lodge them he]<»w' the storm. 
And vvatcli them strict : for from the bellowing 
east. 

In this dire season, oft the whirlwind’s wing 
Sweeps up the burden of whole wintry plains 
At one wide waft ; and o’er the hapless flocks. 
Hid in the Itollow' of tw'(» neighbouring hills, 

'J'lie billow y tempest wlielms ; till, upw'nrd urg’d, 
'I’lie valley to a shining mountain swells, 
lipt with a wreath high.curlrng in the sky. 

THE Ill.'SI{AN'l>MA.V lAlST IN THE SNOW. 

As thus the snows arise; and foul, and fierce, 
AH M' inter drives along the darken’d air ; 

In his own loose-revolving fields, the swain 
Disaster’d stands ; sees other hills ascend, 

Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes. 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain : 
Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on 
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From hill to dale^ still more and more astray 
Impatient flouncing^ through the drifted heaps. 
Stung y/ith the thoughts of home ; the thoughts 
of home 

Hush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. Ilow sinks his soul ! 
What black despair, what horror iills his heart ! 
AVheii for the dusky spot, which fancy feign’d 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow. 

He meets the roughness of the middle waste. 

Far from the truck, and blest abode of man ; 
While round him night resistless closes fast. 

And every tempest, howling o’er his head. 
Renders the savage M'iJderness more wild. 

I hen throng the busy sliapes into his mind 
Of cover’d pits, unfathomably deep, 

A dire descent ! beyond tlie power of frost ; 

Of faithless bogs : of preci])ices l>«ge, 

Smooth’d up with snow : and, what is land, 
unknown. 

What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 

In tlic loose marsli, or solitary lake, 

AVliere the fresh fountain from the liottom boils. 
’J’hese check his fearful steps ; and dowiihe biiik^ 
Beneath the shelter of the sliapelchb drift, 
’I'hinking o’er all the Idtterness of death ; 

Mix’d with the tender anguisli nature shoots 
’rhroiigli the wrung hoboni (»f the dying man. 

His wife, his childiTii, and Iiis friends unseen. 

In vain for him th’ uflivious wife jirepares 
The lire f«ur-hlazing, and the vestment warm ; 
In \iiin hib little children peeping out 
into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 
^\'ith tears of artless iniHM-ence. Alas! 

Nor wife, nor children, more shall lie behold; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
’I ne deadly winter seizes ; shut- up sense; 

And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 

-hays him along tlie miovvs, a stiffen’d corse ; 
Stretch’d out, and Ideaching in the northern 
blast. 

Fuo.sr. 

^.Vhat art tbou, frost? and wlience are thy 
keen stores 

Deriv’d, thou secret all-invading ])ower ! 

Whom ev'u th illu&ive Iluid catinot fly ? 

Is not thy potent energy, unseen, 

Myrit Js of little salts, or hook’d, or shap’d 
Like double' wedges, and difl’iis’d immense 
Through water, earth, and ether lienee at 
eve. 

Steam’d eager from tlie red liorizcm round, 

AVith the tierce rage of U’intor deep suffus’d. 

An icy gale, oft shifting, o’er the pool 
Breathes a blue tiliu, and in its mid career 
Arrests the bickering stream. 'I’he loosen’d ice. 
Let tiown the ffoud, and half dissolv’d by day. 
Rustles no more ; but to the sedgy bank 
Fast grows ; or gatiiers round tlie pointed stone, 
A crystal pavement, by the breath of heaven 
Cemented tirin ; till, seiz'd from shore to siiore, 
'i'he whole imprison’d river growls below. 

Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard retiects 
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A double noise; while, at his eveniw watch. 
The village dog deters the nightly thief ; 

The heifer lows ; the distant w'aterfall 
Swells in the breeze ; and, with the hasty tread 
f )f traveller, the hollow-sounding plain 
Shakes from afar. The full ethereal round, 

J iktiuite worlds disclosing to the view. 

Shines out intensely keen; and, all one cope 
Of starry glitter, glow's from pole to pole. 

From pole to pole the rigid influence falls, 
I'hrougli the still night, incessant, heavy, strong, 
And seizes nature fast. It freezes on ; 

'fill morn, late rising o’er the drooping world 
Lifts her pale eye unjoyous. Then appears 
'I'he various labour of the silent night : 

Prone from the dripping cave, and dumb cas- 
W’hose idle torrents only seem to roar, |_cade, 
'I'he jiendant icicle ; the frost-work fair. 

Where transient hues, and fancied figures rise ; 
W’ ide-spoiited o’er the hill, the frozen brook, 

A livid track, cold-gleaming on the morn ; 

'Phe forest bent beneath the plumy w ave ; 

And by the frost refin’d the whiter snow, 
Incrusted hard, and sounding to the tread 
Of early shepherd, as he pensive seeks 
His pining flock ; or from the mountain top. 
Pleas'd with the slippery surface, swift descends. 


HYMN TO THE SUPKEMB BRING. 

These, as they change, Almighty Father ! these, 
Are hut tlie varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 

^\'ide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles; 
And every sense, and every heart is joy. 

Then comes thy glory in the summer-months, 
\Vith light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots full perfection througli the sw'ellingyear: 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 

By brooks and groves, in hollow-whispering 
ga les. 

I'hy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined. 

Anil spreads a common feast for all that lives, 
in winter awful thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around tliee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roll’d. 
Majestic darkness ! on tlie whirlwinds wing. 
Riding sublime, thou bidd’st the world adore. 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 
Mysterious round 1 wliat skill, what force di- 
t’iiie. 

Deep felt, in these appear I a simple train, 

Yet so delightful mix il with such kind art, 

Such beauty and beneficence combin’d ; 

Shade, unperceiv’d, so softening into shade ; 
And ill! so forming an harmonious whole ; 

That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

Blit andcring oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Alan marks not thee ; marks not the mighty 
hand. 

That ever-busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
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Works in the secret deep; shoots steaming, 
thence 

The fair profusion that o erspreads the springs 
Flinsrs from the sun direct the flaming day : 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
IVith transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend! joii^ every living soul. 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 

]n adoration join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song! To Him, ye vocal gales, 
Breathe soft ; whose spirit in your freshness 
breathes : 

Oh talk of Him in solitary glooms 1 
^)'here, o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 

^Vho shake tli’ astonish'd world, lift high to hea- 
veil 

Th’ impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 
His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills ; 
And let me catch it as 1 muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid, and profound ; 
y e softer floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound His stupendous praise] whose greater 
voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and 

flow'i-s. 

In mingled clouds to Him ; whose sun exalts, 
Whose hreatli perfumes you, and wdiose pencil 
pai/jt>. 

Ye forests bend, ye harvests wave, to Him ; 
Breathe your still song into the reaper’s heart. 
An noiiie he goes beneath the jo\ous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as eartii asleep 
Uiic<irisfiou> lies, effuse your mildest beams, 

Ye constellations, while your anireJs strike. 

Amid the ^^pan^led sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day ! beat image here below 
OF thy (h-eator, ever pouring wide. 

From world to world, the vital ocean round ; 

On Nature wri^e with every beam IJi^ praise. 
The thunder roll- : be hush’d the pro^t^ate 
w’orld ; 

While clornl to cloud returns tlie solemn hymn. 
Bleat v)ut afre-h, ye hillh : ye mossy rocks. 
Retain the sound: the broad respon-ive kiwe. 

Ye \filleys raise ; for the (ireat Shejiherd reigns; 
And His unsuffering kingdom yet w ill come. 

Ye woodlands all, awake: a boundless sour 
Bursts from the gro\ e.s ! and wjjen the rest1es.s 
day. 

Expiring, lays the w'arbling world asleep. 
Sweetest of birds ! sweet Philomela, charm 
The listening shades," and teach tlie nudit His 
praise. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of al/ 
Crown the great hymn ! in swarming cities valt 
Assembled men, to the deep organ join * 

The long-resounding voice, ofUbreaking rleai. 


At solemn pauses, through the ewelling bass ; 
And, as each mingling flame increases each. 

In one united ardour rise to heaven. 

Or if you rather chuse the rural shade. 

And find a fane in every sacred grove ; 

'There let the shepherd's flute, the virgin's lay. 
The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre, 

Still sing the God of Seasons, as they roll. 

For me, when 1 forget the darling theme, 
lYhether the blossom blows, the summer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring autumn gleams. 

Or winter rises in the blackening east ; 

Be my tongue mute, may fancy paint no more. 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat. 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes. 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on tli' Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me ; 
Since God i^ ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full ; 

And where He vital breathes there must be joy. 
^Vhen even at last the solemn hour shall come. 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing : I cannot go 
Where Fniversal Love nut smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their suns ; 

From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression. But 1 lose 
Myself ill Him, in light ineffable ! 

Come then, expressive silence, muse His praise. 


run cattle of indolence 

[Canto I,] 

O MORTAL man, who livest here by toil, 

Do not complain of this thy hard estate ; 

I'hat like an emmet thou must ever moil. 

Is a sad sentence of an ancient date ; 

.And, certes, there is for it reason great : 

For, though sometimes it makes thee weep 
and wail, 

And curse thy star, and early drudge and 
late, 

M’ithouten that would come an heavier bale. 
Loose life, unruly passion.s, and diseases pale. 

In lowly dale, fist by a river's side, 

H'itli woody hill o’er hill encompass'd round, 
A most enchanting wizard did abide, 

'i'haii whom a fiend more fell is no where 
found. 

It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground : 

And there a season ntweeii June and May, 
Half prank t with spring, with summer half 
emhrow’ii'fj, 

A listless climate made, where, aooth to say. 
No living wight could work, ne oared ev'n for 
play. 
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Was nought around but images of rest : 
Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns 
between ; 

And flowery beds that slumberous influence 
kest^ 

From poppies breath'd ; and beds of pleasant 
green. 

Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 
Mean-time unnurnber'd glittering streamlets 
play'd, 

And hurled every-where their waters sheen ; 
That, as they bicker’d through the sunny 
glade, 

Though restless still themselves, a lulling mur- 
mur made. 

Join’d to the prattle of the purling rills, 

VV'^ere heard the lowing herds along the vale. 
And flocks loud-bleating from the distant 
hills, 

And vacant shepherds piping in the dale : 

And now and then sweet Philomel would wail. 
Or Stock-doves plain amid the forest deep. 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gJile ; 

And still a coil the grasshopper did keep ; 

Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep. 

Full in the passage of the vale above, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood ; 

Where nought but shadowy forms was seen 
to move, 

As Idless fancied in her dreaming mood: 

And up the hills, on either side a uood 
Of blackening pines, ay waving to and fro. 

Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; 
.^iid where this valley winded out, below', 

I'hc murmuring main was liearu, and scarcely 
heard, to flow. 

A pleasing land of drowsy-head it Was, . 

or dreams that w ave before the half-shut eye ; j 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass. 

For ever flushing round a sumiuer-sky : 

There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton >weetness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures always hover'd nigh ; 
But whate'er smack'd (»f noyance, or unrest. 
Was far far off expell’d from this delicious nest. 

The landskip such, inspiring perfect ease. 
Where Indolence (for so the wizard higlit) 
Close-hid his castle mid embowering trees. 
That half shut out the beams of Phoebus 
bright. 

And mtide a kind of checker’d day and night ; 
Mernwhile, unceasing at the massy gate. 
Beneath a spacious ])alm, the wicked wight 
Was plac'd ; and to his lute, of cruel fate. 

And labour harsh, complain'd, lamenting man's 
estate. 

Thither continual pilgrims crowded still. 

From all the roads of earth that pass there 
by: 


For, as they chanc'd to breathe on neighbour- 
ing hill. 

The freshness of this valley smote their eye. 
And drew them ever and anon more nigh ; 
Till clustering round th' michanter false they 
hung, 

Ymolten with his syren melody ; 

Wliile o'er th' enfeebling lute his hand he 
flung, 

And to the trembling chords these tempting 
verses sung : 

Behold ! ye pilgrims of this earth, behold ! 
See all but man w ith unearn’d pleasure gay : 
See her bright robes the butterfly unfold. 
Broke from her wdntery tomb in prime of 
May ! 

What youthful bride can equal her array ? 
^Vho can with her for easy pleasure vie ? 

From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray 
From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly, ^ 
Is all she has to do beneath the radiant sky. 

Behold the merry minstrels of the morn, 

'I'he swarming songsters of the careless grove. 
Tea thousand throats ! that from the flower- 
ing thorn, 

Hymn their good God, and carol sweet of 
love. 

Such grateful kindly raptures them emove : 
’I’hey neither plough, nor sow ; ne, fit for 
flail, 

E’er to the barn the nodding sheaves they 
drove ; 

Vet theirs each harvest dancing in the gale, 
W’liatever crowns the hill, or smiles along the 
vale. 

Outcast of nature, man ! the wretched thrall 
Of bitter dropping sweat, of sweltry pain. 

Of cares that eat away thy heart with gall, 

And of the vices, an inhuman train, 

That all proceed from savage thirst of gain: 
For when hard-hearted Interest first began 
To poison earth, Astreea left the plain ; 

Guile, violence, and murder seiz’d on man. 
And for soft milky streams, with blood the 
rivers ran. 

Come, ye, who still the cumberous load of 
life 

Push hard up hill ; but as the farthest steep 
You trust to gain, and put an end to strife, 
Down thunders back the stone with mighty 
sweep, 

And hurls your labours to the valley deep. 
For ever vain: come, and, withouten fee, 

I in oblivion will your sorrows steep. 

Your cares, your toils, will steep you in a sea 
Of full delight ; O come, ye weary wights, to 
me ! 

With me, you need not ris4 at early dawn. 

To pass the joyless day in various stounds: 
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Or, looting low, on upstart fortune fawn. 

And sell fair honour fur some paltry pounds ; 
Or through the city take your dirty rounds. 
To cheat, and dun, and lie, and visit pay, 
Xow flattering base, now giving secret 
wounds : 

Or prowl in courts of law for human prey, 

111 venal senate thieve, or rob on broad high- 
way. 

No cocks, with me, to rustic labour call. 

From village on to village sounding clear : 

To tardy swain no shrill-voic’d matron’s 
squall ; 

No dugs, no babes, no wives, to stun your ear; 
No iiaminorb thump ; no horrid blacksmith 
fear, 

Ne noisy tradesmen jour sweet slumbers 
start, 

With sounds that are a misery to hear : 

But all is calm, as would delight the heart 
Of Sybarite of old, all nature, and all art. 

Here nought hut candour reigns, indulgent 
ease, 

Good-natur’d lounging, sauntering up and 
down ; 

They who are pleas'd tliemselves must always 
please ; 

On others’ ways they never squint a frown. 
Nor heed what haps in hamlet or in town: 
'i'hus from the source of tender indolence, 
ith milky blood the heart is u\erllown. 

Is sooth'd and sweeten'd by the social sense ; 
For interest, envy, pride, and strife are banish'd 
hence. 

AVhat, what, is virtue, but repose of mind. 

A pure ethereal calm, that knows no storm ; 
Above the reach of wild ambition's wind. 
Above tlie passions that tiiis world deform, 
And torture man, a proud lualignant worm ? 
But here, instead, soft gales of passion play. 
And genii y stir the heart, thereby lo furm 
A quicker sense of joy ; breezes stray 
Across til’ enliven’d skies, and make them still 
more gay. 

Tiie best of men have ever lov'd repose ; 

'1 hey hate to mingle in the filthy fray ; 

W here the soul sours, and gradual rancour 
grows, 

Imhitter’d more from peevish day lo da} . 

Ev’fi those whom baiiie has lent her fairest 
ray, 

I'lie most renow n’d of worthy wights (»f vore. 
From a base world at last ha\e stol n away : 

So Scipio, to the soft C uimean shore 
Retiring, tasted joy he never knew before. 

But if a little exercise }^au cliiise. 

Some zest for ease, 'tis not forbidden liere. 
Amid the groves you may indulge the muse. 
Or tend the blooms, and deck the vernal year ; 


Or softly stealing, with your watery gear. 
Along the brook, the crimson spotted fry 
You may delude: the whilst, amus’d, you 
hear 

Now^ the hoarse stream, and now the zejphyr’s 
sigh. 

Attuned to the birds, and woodland melody. 

O grievous folly ! to heap up estate. 

Losing the days you see heneatli the sun ; 
When, sudden, comes idiiid iiii relenting fate, 
And gives th’ nntasted portion you liave w'on. 
With ruthless toil, and inany' a wretch un- 
done. 

To tho>c w ho mock you gone to Pluto’s reign, 
'i'licrc w itii sad ghosts to pine, and shadows 
dun : 

But sure it is of vanities most vain, 

To toil for what you here untoiling may obtain.” 

He ceas'd. But still their trembling ears 
retain'd 

The deep \ ibrations of liis witching song ; 
'I'liut, by a kind of magic power, constrain’d 
'I'o enter in. ])ell-mell, the listening throng, 
Heaps pour’d on heaps, and yet they slipt 
almig, 

In silent c*Tse ; as when beneath the beam 
Of summer-muons, the distant woods among, 
Or by some flood all silver'd with the gleam, 
i'he soft-embodied fays through airy ]>«>rtal 
stream : 

By the 'Smooth demon so it order’d was, 

And here his baneful huiinty lirst began : 
Though some there were wliu would not far- 
ther pass, 

And hi.> alluring baits suspected ban. 

'J'iie wi'.e distrust the too fair spoken man. 

Yet through the gate they east a wishful eye ; 
Not to mo\e on, jjerdie, is all they can ; 

For do their very best they cannot fly. 

But often eacJi way look, and often sorely sigh. 

When this the watchful wicked wizard saw, 

AV ith sudden spring he leap'd upon them 
strait ; 

And soon as touch’d hy liis unhallow’d puw, 
They found themselves within the cursed 
gate; 

Full hard to be repass'd, like that of fate. 

Not stronger were of old the giant crew. 

Who sought lo jmll high Jove from regal 
state ; 

Thongli fetdde wretch he seem'd of sallow hue : 
Certes, who hides his grasp, will that encounter 
rue. 

For whomsoe’er the villain takes in hand. 
Their joints utikuit, their sinews melt apace; 
As lithe they grow as any wiliow-waud 
And of their vanish'd force remains no trace: 
So when a maiden fair, of modest grace, 

In all her buxom l»|oomiDg May oi charms. 
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Tb fiieizeJ in some loRel's hot embrace^ 

She M'axeth very weakly as she warms 
Then sighing yields her up to love's delicious 
harms. 

Wait'd by the crowd, slow from his bench 
arose 

A comely full -spread porter, swolii wit h sleep: 
His calm, broad, thoughtless aspect breath'd 
repose ; 

And in sweet torpor he was pliing^ed deej», 

Ne could himself from ceaseless yawning 
keep ; 

While o'er his eyes the drowsy liquor ran, 
Through which’ his half.wak'd soul would 
faintly pee)>. 

Then taking his black staff he call’d his man. 
And rous'd himself as much as rouse himself he 
can. 

The lad leap'd lightly at his ina‘5ter'8 call. 

He was, to weet, a little roguisli page, 

^ave sleep and play who minded nought at all. 
Like most the untaught striplings of his age. 
This buy he kept each hand to disengage. 
Garters and buckles, task for him unfit. 

Hut ill-becoming his grave })er-^(mage. 

And which his portly paunch woiibl not permit, 
So (his same limber page to all performed it. 

Meantime the master-porter wide disjday’d 
Great store of caps, of slippers, and ot gowms ; 
Wherewith he those that enter’d in, array’d 
Loose, as the breeze that jdays along the 
dowms, 

^rd waves tlie summer- w’oods when evening 
trowns. 

O fair undress, best dress ! it checks no vein, 
Hut every flowing linib in pleasure drowns, 
And heightens ease with grace. This done, 
right fain, 

Sir porter sat him down, and turn'd to sleep 
again. • 

Thus easy rob’d, they to the fountain sped. 
That in the middle of the court up-tbrew 
A stieam, high-spouting from its liquid bed. 
And falling back again in drizzly dew ; 

There each dee]> draughts, us deep lie thirsted, 
drew\ 

It was a fountain of Nepenthe rare : 

VV'hence, as Dan Homer sings, huge plea- 
saunce grew. 

And sweet oblivion of vile eartlily care ; 

Fair gladsome waking thoughts, and joyous 
dreams more fair. 

1’his rite perform'd, all inly pleas’d and still 
Withouten tromp, was proclamation inaile. 

Ye sons of Indolence, do what you will ; 
And wander where you list, through hall or 
glade ! 

He no man’s pleasure for another staid ; 

Let each as likes him best his hours employ. 


And curs'd be he who minds his neighbour’s 
trade ! 

Here dwells kind ease and unreproving jov: 
He little merits bliss who others can annoy.' 

Strait of these endless numbers, swarming 
round, 

As thick as idle motes in sunny ray. 

Not one eftsoons in view' w'as to be found. 

But every man stroll'd off his own glad w'ay. 
Wide o’er this ample court's blank area, 

With all the lodges that thereto pertain'd. 

No living creature could be seen to stray ; 
While solitude and perfect silence reign'd : 

So that to tbirilc you dreamt you almost w'as con- 
strain’d. 

As when a shepherd of the Hebrid-isles, 
Plac’d far amid the melancholy main, 

(W hether it be lone fancy him beguiles; 

Or that atiriel beings sometimes deign 
'Fo stand embodied, to our senses plain) 

Sees on the naked liill. or valley low. 

The whilst in ocean Phcebiis dips his wain, 

A vast assembly moving to and fro ; 

Then all at once in air dissolves the wondrous 
show. 

Y 0 gods of quiet, and of sleep profound ! 
M'hosc soft dominion o'er this castle sways. 
And all tlie widely-silent places round, 
Foraive me, if my trembling pen displays 
^Vhnt never yet was sung in mortal lays. 

Hut bow shall 1 attempt such arduous string, 

I who have spent my nights and nightly days, 
In this soul-deadening place, loose-loitering.^ 
Ah ! liow shall 1 for this uprear my molted wing.^ 

Come on, my muse, nor stoop to low despair, 
'J'hou imp of Jove, touch’d by celestial fire ! 
'Fbou yet shalt sing of war, and actions fair, 
the bold sons of Britain will inspire : 
Of ancient bards thou yet shall sweep the 
lyre ; 

Thou yet shall tread in tragic pall the stage. 
Paint love's enchanting woes, the hero's ire, 
'Fhe sages calm, the patriot’s noble rage, 
Dasliing corruption down through every worth- 
less age. 

'J'he doors, that knew no shrill alarming bell, 
Ne cursed knocker ply'd by villain's hand, 
Self-open'd into lialls, where, who can tell 
M"liat elegance and grandeur wide expand 
'Fbe pride of Turkey and of Persia land ? 

Soft quilts on quilts, on carpets carpets spread. 
And couches stretch'd around in seemly band ; 
Anil endless pillows rise to prop the head ; 

So that each spacious room was one full-swelling- 

And every where huge cover’d tables stood. 
With wines high flavour’d and rich viands 
crown'd ; 
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Whatever sprightly juice or tasteful food 
On the green *bosoin of this* earth are founds 
And all old ocean genders in his round : ^ 

Some hand unseen these silently display'd, 

Ev n undemanded by a sign or soutMl ; 

You need but wish/and, instantly obey'd. 

Fair ranged the dishes rose, and thick the glasses 
play’d. 

Here freedom reign’d, without the least alloy; 
Nor gossip’s tale, nor ancient maiden’s gall. 
Nor saintly spleen durst murmur at our joy. 
And with envenom’d tongue our pleasures 
pall. 

For why ? there was but one great rule for 
all ; 

To wit, that each should work his own desire, 
And eat, drink, study, sleep, as it may fall. 

Or melt the time in love, or wake tlie lyre. 
And carol what, unbid, the muses might inspire. 

The rooms with costly tapestry were hung, 
Where was inwoven many a gentle tale ; 

Such as of old the rural poets sung, I 

Or of Arcadian or Sicilian vale ; I 

Reclining lovers, in the lonely dale, 

Pour'd forth at large the sweetly-tortur’d j 
heart ; i 

Or, sighing tender passion, swell'd the gale. 
And taught charm’d echo to resound their * 
smart ; ‘ 

While flocks, woods, streams, around, repose | 
and peace impart. 

Those pleas’d the mo^t, where, by a cunning 
hand, 

Depainted was the patriarchal age; 

What time Dan Ahrahani left the Chaldee 
land. 

And ])a'itur’d on from verdant stage to stage, ' 
Where fields and fountains fre^ii could best 
engage. 

Toil was not then. f)f nothing took they 
heed. 

But with wild beasts the syhaii war to waire. 
And o’er va-st plains their herds and flocks to • 
feed : 

Blest sons of Nature they ! true golden age in- 
deed ! 

Sometimes tl.e pencil, in cool airy halls, 

Bade the gay bloom of vernal landscapes rise. 
Or autumn’s varied shades embrowm the whUs; 
Now the black tempest strikes th’ astonish’d 
eyes. 

Now down the steep the flashing torrent flies; 
'J'he trembling sun now plays o’er ocean lilue". 
And now rude mountains frown amid the 
skies ; 

^V’hate’er Lorraine light-touch’d with soften- 
ing hue. 

Or savage Rosa dash'd, or learned Poussin drew. 
Each sound too here, to languishment inclin’d, j 


Lull'd the weak bosom,^ and mdaeed easa^ 
Aerial music in the warbling wind, 

' At distance rising oft by small degrees. 
Nearer and nearer came, till o'er the trees 
It hung, and breath’d such soul-dissolving 
airs. 

As did, alas ! with soft perdition please ; 
Entangled deep in its enchanting snares. 

The listening heart forgot all duties and all 
cares. 

A certain music, never known before, 

Here lull’d the pensive melancholy mind ; 
Full easily olitain’d. Behoves no more. 

But sidelong, to the gently-waving wind, 

'i o lay the well-tun’d instrument reclin'd ; 
From which, with airy flying fingers light. 
Beyond each mortal touch the most refin'd, 
l'h*e god of w inds drew' sounds of deep delight 
Wlieiice, with just cause, the harp of Ailulus it 
hight. 

Ah me! what liand can touch the string so 
fine } 

M ho up the lofty diapason roll 
Si>ch sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine. 
Then let them down again into the soul 'f 
Now rising love they fuiin'd ; now pleasing 
dole 

They breath'd, in tender musings, through 
the heart ; 

And now a graver sacred strain they stole, 

As when seraphic hands an hymn impart: 
IVild-warhliiig nature all, above the reach of 
art I 

Such the guv sjdendour, the luxurious state, 
(if ('aliph> old, "ho on the rjgris’ shore, 

In mighty Bagdat, populous and great, 

Held their bright court, where was of ladies 
store ; 

And \ eise, love, music, still the garland wore : 
\\’hen sleej* was co)', the bard in waiting 
there, 

Chear’d the lone midnight with the muse’s 
l(»ve ; 

C.'omposing music bade his dreams be fair, 

And music lent new gladness to the morning 
air. 

Near the pavilions where we slept, still ran 
Soft-tinkling streams, and dashing waters 
fell, 

And sobbing breezes sigh’d, and oft began 
(So work’d the wizard) wintery storms to 
swell, 

As heaven and earth they would together 
mell : fcall 

At doors and windows, threatening seem^ to 
'I'lie demons of the tempest, growling fell. 

Yet the least entrance found they none at 
all; 

Whence sweeter grew our sleep, seeure ta massy 
hall. 
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And hither Morpheus sent his kindest dreams^ 
Raising a world of gayer tinct and grace ; 
O'er which were shadowy cast Eiysian gleams. 
That play'd, in waving lights, from place to 
place, 

And shed a roseate smile on nature’s face. 
Not 'f'itian’s pencil e'er could so array. 

So fierce with clouds the pure ethereal space : 
Ne could it e'er such melting forniK display. 
As loose on flowery beds ail languishingly lay. 

No, fair illusions ! artful phantoms, no ! 

My muse w’ill not attempt your fairy-land : 
She has no colours that like you can glow : 

To catch your vivid scenes too gross her 
hand. 

But sure it is, was ne’er a subtler band 
'ilian these same guileful angel-seeming 
sprights. 

Who thus in dreams, voluptuous, soft, and 
bland. 

Pour'd all th' Arabian heaven upon her 
nights. 

And bless ’d them oft besides with more refin’d 
delights. 

They were in sooth a most enchanting train, 
Ev'ii feigning virtue; skilful to unite 
With evil good, and strew with pleasure pain. 
B it for those fiends, whom blood and broils 
delight ; 

^Vho hurl the wretch, ns if to hell outright, 
Down, down black gulfs, where sullen waters 
sleep, 

Or hold him clambering nil the fearful night 
On beetling cliff-', or pent in ruin?, deep ; 
They, till due time should serve, were bid far 
hence to keep. 

Ye guardian spirits, to whom man is dear, 
Prom these foul demons .shield the midnight 
gloom ; 

Angels of fancy and of love, be near. 

And o’er the blank of sleep diffuse a bloom : 
Evoke the sacred shades of Greece and Rome, 
And Jet them virtue with a look impart : 

But chief, awhile, O I lend us from the tomb 
Tlies., long-lo.st friends fur wlioin in love we 
smart, [heart. 

And fill with pious awe and joy-mixt woe the 

Or are you sportive — Bid the morn of youth 
Rise to new light, and beam afresh the days 
Of innocence, simplicity, and truth ; 

To cares estrang'd, and manhood's thorny 
ways 

What transport, to i^etrace our boyish plays. 
Our easy bliss, wlien each thing joy supplied ; 
'i'he woods, the mountains, and the warbling 
maze [wide. 

Of the wild brooks ! — But, fondly wandering 
My muse, resume the task that yet doth thee 
abide. 

3 L 


ess 

One great amusement of our household was. 
In a huge crystal magic globe spy. 

Still as you turn’d it, all things that do pass 
Upon this ant-hill earth ; where constantly 
Of idly-busy men the restless fry 
Run bustling to and fro with foolish haste, 

In search of pleasure vain that from them fly. 
Or which obtain’d the caitiffs dare not taste : 
When nothing is enjoy'd, can there he greater 
waste ? 

** Of vanity the mirror” this was call'd. 

Here you a muckworm of the town might see^ 
At his dull desk, amid his legers stall'd. 

Eat up with carking care and penurie; 

Most like to carcase parch'd on gallow-tree. 

A penny saved is a penny got 
Firm to this scoundrel maxim keepeth he, 

Ne of its rigour will he bate a jf»t, 

Till it has quench’d his fire, and banished Lis 
pot. 

Strait from the filth of this low' grub, behold ! 
Comes fluttering forth a gaudy spendthrift 
heir. 

All glossy gay, enamel'd all with gold, 

'I'he silly tenant of the summer-air. 

In folly lost, of notliing takes he care ; 

Pimps, lawyers, stewards, harlots, flatterers 
vile, 

And thieving tradesmen him among them 
share : 

His father’s ghost from limbo-lahe, the while. 
Sees thi<3, whicli more damnation doth upon him 
pile. 

I'his globe pourtray’d the race of learned 
men. 

Still at their hooks, and turning o’er the page. 
Backwards and forv\ards: oft they snatch the 
pen, 

As if inspir’d, and in a I’liespiau rage ; 

Then write, and blot, as would your ruth en- 
gage. 

Why, authors, all this scrawl and scribbling 
sure ? 

To lo»!e the present, gain the future age, 
Praised to be wlien you can hear no more. 

And much enrich’d with fame, when useless 
w orldly store. 

Then would a splendid city rise to view, 

W^itn carts, and cars, and coaches, roaring 
all: 

Wide pour’d abroad behold the giddy crew' ; 
See h(Kv they dash along I'rom wall to wall ! 
At every door, hark how they thundering call! 
Good Lord! what can this giddy rout excite.^ 
W^hy, on each other with fell tooth to fall; 

A neighbour’s fortune, fame, or peace, to 
blight. 

And makejiew tiresome parties for the coming 
night. 
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The puzzlinesene ofpuriy next af^ar’d. 

In dark cabus and ni/rhtly Juntos met j 
And now they whisper'd close, now ehruj^ing, 
rear’d 

Th' important shoulder ; then, a«tf to get 
New light, their twinkling eyes were inward 
set. 

No sooner liuoifer recals affairs. 

Than forth they various rush in mighty fret ; 
Milieu, lo! push’d up to power, and crown'd 
their cares, 

In comes another sett, and kicketh them dow n 
stairs. 

But what most shew 'd the vanity of life. 

Was to behold the nations all on fire, i 

In cruel hmils entjag’d. and deadly strife: 
Most Christian kings, inflam’d by black desire, ; 
With honourable ruflUans in their hire, 

Cause war to rajre, and blood around to pour : 
Of this sad work when each begins to tire. 
They sit them down just where they were be- 
fore. 

Tin for new scenes of woe peace shall their force 
restore. 


Yet Hot in thoughtless slumber were they 
< post ; 

For oft the heavenly fire, that lay conceard 
Beneath the sleeping embers, mounted fast, 
And all its native lii^ht anew reveal’d : 

Oft as he travers’d the cerulean field, 

And inarkt the clouds that drove before the 
wind, 

Ten thousand glorious systems would he build. 
Ten thousand great ideas fill’d liis mind ; 

But with the clouds they fled, and left no trace 
behind. 

^Vith him was sometimes join'd, in silent 
walk. 

n^rofuundly silent, for they never spoke) 

One shyer still, who quite detested talk : 

Oft, stung l>y spleen, at once away he broke, 
To groves of pine, and broad o’ershadowing 
oak ; 

There, iidy thrill'd, he wander’d all alone, 
And on iiimself his pensive fury wroke, 

Xe ever utter’d n«>rd, save when first shone 
The Glittering star of eve — “ Thank heaven ! the 
dav is done. ’ 


To number up the thousands dwelling here. 
An useless were, and eke an endless ta>jk : 
From kings, and those who at the helm appear, 
To gypsies brow n in .summer-glades w ho bask. 
Yea many a man perdie I could unmask. 
Whose desk and table make a solemn show, 
With tape-tied trash, and suits of fools that 
ask 

For place or pension laid in decent row ; 

But these I passen hr, w ith nameless numbers 
moe. 

Of all the gentle tenants of the place. 

There was a man of special grave remark: 

A certain tender gloom o’erspread hib face, 
Peiishe, not sad, in thought involv’d, not 
dark, 

As soon this man could sing as morning-lark, 
And teach the noblest morals of the heart : 

But these his talents were yburied stark ; 

Of the fine stores he notliing would impart, 

M hirli or boon nature gave, or nature-painting 
art. 

To noontide shades incontinent he ran, 

'Where purls the brook with sleep-invitin'' 
sound ; ^ 

Or when Dan Sol to slope his wheels began. 
Amid the broom he bask'd him on the groui/d, i 
Where the wild Jthyme and camomoil are i 
found ; | 

There would he lii^er, till the latest ray 
Of light sat trembling on the welkin's hound ; 
Then homeward through the twilight shadows 
stray, 

6aunterii)g and slow. So had he passed many a 
day. 


Here lurk’d a wretch, who had not crept 
abroad 

For forty years, ne face of mortal seen ; 

In chrjinher brooding like a loathly toad ; 

And sure his linen was not very clean. 

'I’ll rough secret loop-Iioles, that had practis’d 
been 

Near to his ]>ed, his dinner vile he took ; 

Tn kempt, and rougli, of squalid fare and 
mien, 

Our castle’s shame ! whence, from hia filthy 
nof»k. 

We dro\e the villain out fur fitter lair to look. 

One day there chaunc’d into these halls to 
rove 

A joyous youth who took you at first siglit ; 

Him the wild wave of pleasure hither drove, 

Before the sprightly teni|iest-tos.sirig light ; 

C’ertes, he was a most engaging wight, 

Of social glee, and wit humane, though 
keen. 

Turning the night to day, and day to night : 

For him the merry hells had rung, 1 ween, 

If in this nook of quiet belK had ever been. 

But not ev’n ]>leasure to excess is good : 

What most elates then sinks the soul as low : 

^Vben spring-tide joy pours in with copious 
flood, 

'The higher still th’ exulting billows fiow^, 

'The farther back again they flagging go. 

And leave us gru\eiling on the dreary shore : 

'Taught by this son of joy we found it so ; 

Who, whilst he staid, kept in a gay uproar 
Our madden’d castle all, th' abode of sleep no 
more. 
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As when In prime of June a burnish'd 
Sprung from the meads^ o'er which he sweeps 
along; 

Cheer'd by the breathing bloom and vital sky. 
Tunes up amid these airy halls his song; 
Soothing at first the gay reposing throng ; 

■ And oft he sips their bowl ; or, nearly drown'd. 
He, thence recovering, drives their beds 
among, [found ; 

And scares their tender sloe)), with trump pro- 
Then out again he flies, to wing his mazy round. 

Another guest t‘‘ • was, of sense refin’d, 

^riio felt each worth , fV*r every worth he had ; ! 
Serene, yet wario, humane, yot firm his mind, ; 
As little touch'd any man s with had : | 

Him through their inmost walks the muses lad. 
To him the sacred Jove of nature lent, I 

And sometime^ oulii he make our valley glad ' 
\\ hen v e found ho would iiot licre be pent, { 
To him the better son thio friendly message sent! i 

C’ome, dwell with us! true son of virtue, | 
come ! i 

But if, alas ! we cannot thee persuade, i 

'J\) lie content beneath our peaceful dome, , 
Ne ever more to quit our quiet glade ; ! 

Vet when at last th\ toils but ill apaid 
Shall dead thy fire, and dam)) its heavenly ; 
spark, 

'Fhou wilt be glad to seek the rural .shade, 
There to indulge the llIu^e, and nature mark : 
We then a lodge for thee will rear ijilJaglev- * 
Park/’ 

Here wdiilom ligg’d th* of the age : 

But call'd by fame, in soul } ) ricked deep, j 
A noble pride reator d him to the stage, 

And rous'd him like a giant from his sleep. 
Ev'ri from his sluinhiws \u* ad\ autage rea)>, j 
With doiiliJe force th’ enli\ en d scene he w ake.s, . 
Vet quits not nature’s hounds. He knows to 
keep 

Each due de<*orum : now’ the heart he shakes, 
And now v)ith well-urg’tl sense Ih’ enlighten’d 
judgment takes. 

I 

A hard here dwelt moie fat than bard be- ! 
seems ; 

Whot, void of envy, guile, and lust of gain, ’ 
On virtue still and nature’s pleasing themes. 
Pour’d forth his unpremeditated strain : 

'I'he world forsaking with a calm disdain , 
Here laugh’d he careless in his easy seat ; 

Here quaff’d encircled with tlie joyous train, | 
Oft moralizing sage ; his ditty sweet j 

He loathed much to write, iie cured to repeat. j 

Full oft by holy feet our ground was trod, ! 
Of clerks good plenty here you mote espy. j 
A little, round, fat, oily man of God, 

»Mr. Qum. [ton. 

\ Thu character of Mr. Thomson was written by Lord Lvttle> 
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Was one 1 chiefly miffkjtl «mopg. the fry : 

He had a roguish twinkle in big eye. 

And shone all glittering with ungodly dew. 

If a tight damsel chaiinc’d to trippen by ; 
Which when observ’d, he shrunk into his mew. 
And strait would recollect his piety anew. 

Nor be forgot a tribe, who minded nought 
(Old inmates of the place) but state affairs : . 
They look’d, perdie, as if they deeply thought ; 
And on their brow sat every nation's cares. 

I'he world bj' them is parcell’d out in shares. 
When in the hall of smoke they congress hold. 
And the sage berry suiubiirnt Mocha bears 
Has clear’d their inward eye: then, smoke- 
enroll'd, 

Their oracles break forth mysterious as of old. 

Here languid beauty kept her pale-fac'd court : 
Bevies of dainty dames, of high degree, 

From every quarter hitlier made resort ; [free, 
^Vliere, from gross mortal care and business 
They lay, pour'd out in ease and luxury. 

Or should they a vain show' of work assume, 
Alas ! and weil-a-day ! what can it be ? 

'fo knot, to tvii'st, to range the vernal bloom , 
But far is cast the distaff, spinning-wheel, and 
loom. 

Their only labour was to kill the time ; 

And labour dire it is, and weary woe. 

'riiey sit, they loll, turn o'er some idle rhyme ; 
'I'hen, rising sudden, to the glass the;r go, 

(>r ^aulltel• forth, wdth tottering step and slow, 
'riiis soon too rude an exercise they find ; 

Strait on the coucli their limbs again tliey 
throw. [din'd, 

AVliere hours and hours they sighing lie re- 
Aiid court the vapoury god soft-breathingin the 
ind. 

Now must 1 mark the villany w'e found. 

But ah ! too late, as shall eftsoons be shewn. 

A ]dacehere was, dee)), dreary, underground ; 
AVhere still our inmates, when un]>leasing 
grown, 

Diseas'd, and loathsome, privily were thrown. 
Far from the light of heaven, they languish’d 
there, 

l’nj)ity’d uttering many a bitter groan ; 

For of tlie^o wretches taken was no care : 
Fierce fiends, and hags of hell, their only nurses 
were.^ 

Alas ! the change ! from scenes of joy and rest. 
To this dark den, where sickness toss'd alw'ay. 
^Here lethargy, with deadly sleep opprest, 
^Stretch'd on his back, a mighty lubburd, lay, 
Heaving. his sides, and snored night and day ; 
'i'o stir him from his traunce it was not eath. 
And his half-open’d eyne he shut strait way : 
H e led, 1 wot, the softest w ay to death. 

And taught withouteii pain and strife to yield 
the breath. 
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Of limbs enormous, but withsl unsound^ 

Soft ewoJn and pale, here ley the hydropsy: 
Unwieldy man ; with belly monstrous round. 
For ever fed with watery supply : 

For still he drank, and yet he stiO was dry, 
i\nd moping here did hypochondria sit. 
Mother of spleen, in robes of various dye, 
Who vexed was full oft with ugly fit ; 

And some her frantic deen/d, and some her 
deem’d a wit. 

A lady proud she was, of ancient blood, 
et oft her fear her pride made crouchen low : 
She felt, orfancv'd in her fluttering mood. 

All the diseases which the spittles know, 

And sought all physic which the shops be- 
stow. 

And still new leaches and new drugs would 

Her humour ever wavering to and fro ; 

For s<»!notimes she would laugh, and some- 
times cry. 

Then sudden waxed wroth, and all she knew not 
w'hy. 

Fast by her side a listless maiden pin’d, 

With aching head, and squeamish heart-burn- 
ings ; 

Pale, bloated, cold, she seem’d to hate man- 
kind, 

Fet lov'd in secret all forbidden things. 

And here tlie tertian shakes liis chilling \\ings; 
The sleepless gout here counts the eroding 
cooks, 

A wolf now gnaws him, n<n\ a serpent stings ; 
Whilst ap<»plexy cramm ’din tempera nee knocks 
Down to the ground at once, as hutclier felleth 
ox. 


AMBROSE PIIILirS, 


Born 1671 . — Died 1749 . 

TO THi: EARL or DORSET. 

CiipAtihr/e-’t}, March . 0 , 

From frozen climes, and pndle'*s tracts of snow. 
From streams wliicli northern winds, forbid to 
flow. 

What present shall the mu-e to Dorset bring. 
Or how, CO near the pole, attempt to sing ^ 

The hoary winter here concealr: from siulit 
All pleasing objects which to verse invite. 

The hills and dales, and the delightful v raids, 
'I'he flowery plains, ai«i silver-streamintr flm^s 
By snow disguis'd, in bright confusion lie, ^ 
And with one dazzling w aste fatigue the eye. 

No gentle breathing breeze prepares the 
spring. 

No birds within the desert region sing. 

The ships, unmov’d, the boisterous winds defy, 
While rattling ebariots o'er the ocean fly. 


The vast leviathan wants room to play, 

And spout his waters in the face ot day. 

The starving wolves along the main sea prowl. 
And to the moon in icy v^leys howd. 

O'er many a shining league th^ let'el main 
Here spreads itself into a glassy plain ; 

'i'here solid billows of enormous sise, 

Alps of green ice, in w ild disorder rise. 

And yet but lately have I seen, ©v'n here, 
The winter in a lovely dress appear. 

Ere yet the clouds let fall the treasur'd snow. 
Or winds begun through hazy skies to blow', 

At evening a keen eastern breeze arose. 

And the descending rain unsullied froze. 

Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew, 

Tlie ruddy mm*ii disclos'd at'once to view 
The face of Njiture in a rich disguise, 

And brighten’d every object to my eyes : 

For every shrub, and every blade of grass. 

And every pointed thorn, seem’d wrought in 
glass ; 

In pearN and rubies rich the hawthorns show, 
M'liile through the ice the crimson berries glow. 
The thick-^pn^lg reeds, which watery marshes 
yield, 

Seem'd polish'd lances in a hostile field. 

The stag, in limpid currents, with surprise. 

Sees crystal branches on bis forehead rise : 

'J’he spreading oak, the beech, and towering 
pine, 

(ilaz'd over, in the freezing ether shine, 
riie flighted liirds tlie rattling bram;he'i shun, 

\\ liich nave and glitter in the distant sun, 
M'hcn if a sudden gust of wind ari^e, 

'/’be brittle forest into atoms flie?*, 

'1‘he crackling vtood beneath the tempest beiuK. 
And in a spauifl(*d shower the prospect ends : 

Or. if H soutlierri gale the region warm, 

And by degrees unbind the w'intery charm, 
rhe traveller a miry country sees, 

And journeys sad beneath the dropping trees: 
Like some deluded peasant, Merlin leads 
'rhrough fragrant bo\»er.s, and through delicious 
meads. 

^Vhile here enchanted gardens to him rise. 

And airy fabrics there attract his eyes. 

His w'anderiiig feet the magic, paths pursue. 

And, while he thinks the fair illusion true. 

The trackless scenes di ‘•perse in fluid air. 

And woods, ami wibU, and thorny ways appear, 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns. 

And, as he goes, the transient vision mourns. 


A FRAGMf’Vr OF .SAPPUO. 

Hless'd as the immortal gods is he. 
The youth wdio fondly ^its by thee, 

And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak, and sweetly smile. 

"I'wafi this depriv’d niy soul of rest, 
And rais'd such tumults in my breast ; 
For while 1 gaz'd, in transport toss'd. 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost. 
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My bosom glow'd ; the subtle flame 
Ran quickly through my vital frame ; 
O'er iny dim eyes a darkness hung^ 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

In dewy damps my limbs were chill’d, 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill’d.; 
Mv feeble pulse forgot to play, 

I /ainted^ sunk, and dy’d away. 


WILLIAM COLLINS. 


Bom 1721— Died 1756. 


KCLOQUE. 

hassan; or thk camel i>rivi:r. 

[SCENB.— 'r//** Df^fiert. Time, A/irf-Day.] 

In’ silent horror o’er the boundless waste 
The driver Hassaii with his camels past : 

One cruise of water on his hack he bore, 

And his light scrip contain’d a scanty store ; 

A fan of painted feathers in his hand, 

T(i guard his shaded face from scorchirjir sand. 
’I'he sultry sun liad gain’d the middle sky, 

And not a tree and not an heih was niirli ; 

The iioasts, with jiain, their flu^ty way jmrsue, 
Shrill roar d tlie winds, an 1 dreary was tlie view ! 
IVith desjierate sorrow Mild, th’ affrighted nnn 
Thrice sigh’d, thrice struck liis breast, and tliu^ 
began : 

Sad was th’ hour, and luckless was the day, 
first from ScliiraA' Malls 1 bent iny 
way i” 

Ah ! ill tie thought ^ of the blasting nind, 

’I'lie thir.sl, or pirn tiiiig hunger, tliat I find ! 
lU-thiiik 1 bee, Has^an, where shall thir-t assuage, 
hen faiU this cniise, his unrelenting rage? 
Soon shall this siufip its precious load resign, 
I'hen M'hat hut tears and hunger shall he thine ? 

Ve mute coinpaiiious of iny toils, that bear 
In all my grief> a more lliaii equal sh.ire ! 

More, where no springs ill inurmiii!^ break HM'ay, 
Or mot.'5i-croM n!d fountains mitigate the day. 

In vain ye hope the green delights to know, 
AVliich plains more blest, or verdant vales be- 
stow : 

Here rocks alone, and tasteless sands are found, 
And faint and sickly winds for ever howl around. 

Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
VV’hen first from Schira// walls 1 bent my viay I” 
Curst be the gold and silver which peisuade 
Weak men to follow lar fatiguing trade ! 

The lily peace outshines the silver store, 

And life is dearer than the golden ore : 

^'et money tempts us o’er the desert broM'n, 

I’o every distant mart and wealthy town. 

Full oft we tempt the land, and oft the sea : 
And are we only yet repaid by thee ? 

Ah ! wliy was ruin so attractive made. 

Or why fond man so easily betray’d ? 


Why heed we not, while mad we haste along. 
The gentle voice of peace, or pleasure's song ? 
Or wherefore think the flowery mountain's side, 
The fountain’s murmurs, and the valley's pride. 
Why think we these less pleasing to behold, 
Than dreary deserts, if they lead to gold ? 

“ Sad ivas the hour, and luckless was the day. 
When first from Schiraz' wralls I bent my way i’' 
O cease, my. fears I — all frantic as I go. 

When thought creates iinnumher’d scenes of woe. 
What if the lion in his rage I meet ! — 

Oft in the dust I view his printed feet : 

And, fearful ! oft, when day’s declining light 
Yields her pale empire to the mourner night, 

By hunger rous'd, he scours tlie groaning plain. 
Gaunt wolves and sullen tigers in his train : 
Before them death withshrieks directs their way. 
Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 

Sad was the hour, and luckless was the dav, 
M'lien first from Schiraz' m alU 1 bent my way !" 
At that dead hour the silent asp -hall creep, 
i If aught of rest I find, upon my sleep: 
j ( )r some swoln serpent twist hifs -cales around, 

I And wake to anguish M'ith a hiirning wound. 

I Thrice happy they, the wise contented pooi*, 

* From lust of wealth, and dread of death secure ! 
j 'I'hey tempt no deserts, and no griefs thev find ; 
I Peace rules the day, where reason rules the 
' mind. 

: Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 

. \V''}ien first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way I" 
O hapless youth ! for she thy love hath won, 
I'he tender Zara will he most undone I 
‘ Big swell’d my heart, and own'd the powerful 
j maid, 

M’lien fa-t slie drops her tears, as thus she said: 
‘‘ FarcM cIl the) outh whom sighscouldnot detain, 
M’liom Zara’s breaking heart implor’d in vain ! 
Yet as tJiou ao’st, may every blast arise 
' Weak and uiifelt as these rejected sighs ! 

Safe o'er the u'ild, no perils inay’st thou see, 

No griefs endure, nor Meep, false youth, like 
me.” 

O, let me salVly to the fair return. 

Say with a kiss, she must not, shall not mourn ; 
O ! let me teach my heart to lose its fears, 

I Recall’d by wisdom’s voice, and Zara’s tears, 
i Me said, and call’d on heaven tohlessthe day, 

I When back to Schiraz’ walls he bent his way. 


OIIE TO FEAR. 

Tuor, to whom the world unknown 
With all its shadowy sliapos is shown ; 

^ylJ|p Bee>-1 appall’d, th’ uiireal scene, 

M’hile fancy lifts the veil between : 

Ah, Fear ! ah, frantic Fear I 
I see, I see thee ne.ir. 

I know thy hunied step, thy haggard eye ! 
Like thee 1 start, like thee disorder’d fly, 
For, lo, what monsters in thy train appear! 
Danger, whose limbs of giant mould 
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What mortal eye can fix'd behold f 
Who stalks his round, an hideous form. 
Howling- amidst the midnig-ht storm, 

Or throws him on the ridgy steep 
Of >ome loose hanging rock to sleep : 

Anil with him thousand phantoms join'd, 
U'ho prompt to deeds acciirs’d the mind : 
And those, the fiends, wlio near allied. 
O’er nature’s wounds and wrecks preside ; 
While vengeance in the lurid air. 

Lifts her red arm, expos’d and bare : 

< »n whom that ravening brood of fate, 
iriio lap the blood of sorrow, wait ; 

U^ho, Fear, this ghastly train can see. 

And look not madly wild, like thee r* 


In earliest Greece, to thee, with partial choice, 
The grief-full muse addrest her infant tongue ; 
The maids and matrons, on her awful voice, 
Silent and pale, in wild amazement hung. 

Vet he, the bard ' who first invok'd tliy name. 
Disdain'd in Marathon its power to feel : 

For not alone he nurs'd the poet’s flame^ 

But reach'd from virtue’s hand the patriot’s 
steel. 

But who is be whom later garlands grace, 

W^ho left a while o'er llybla's dews to rme, 
trembling eyes thy dreary steps to trace. 
Where thi»u and furies shar'd the baleful grove? 

Wrapt in thy cloutlv veil th* incestuous queen *♦* 
Sigli’ii the sad call lier son and husband lieanl. 
When once alone it broke the silent scene. 

And he the w retell of Tliebes no more appear'd 

O Fear, I know thee by my throbbing heart. 
Thy witliering jiovier inspir'd each mournful 
line. 

Though gentle pity claim her mingled part. 

Yet all ilie thunders of the scene are thine. 

Thou who sufh weary lengths ha^t jiast. 

Where wilt taou rest, mail nymph, at last ? 

Say, wilt Ihou shroud in haunted cell, 

AVhere gli»omy rape and mariler d veil ? 

Or in some hollow seat, 

(iain-t which the bitr ^aves beat, 
He.'irdrowningseamen'scrie.sin tenijiestsbrouffht! 
Dark power, with shuddering meek sal, milted 
thought. 

Be mine, to read the visions old, 

Which thy awakening bards have Tidd. 

And, lest thou meet my blasted view. 

Hold each strange tale devoutly true ; ^ 

Ne'er be I found, by thee o'eraw'd, 

In that thrice-hallow'd eve abroad, 

When ghosts, as cottage maids believe. 

Their pebbled beds jiermitted leave, 

And goblins haunt from fire, or fen. 

Or mine, or flood, the w'alks of men ! 

* /Kschylus. t Jocasta. 


O thou, whose spirit most possest 
The sacred seat of Shakspeare's breast ! 
By all that from thy prophet broke. 

In thy divine emotions spoke 1 
Hither again thy furv deal, 

'I'eacli me but once like him to feel : 

His cypress wreath my meed decree. 
And J, O Fear, will dwell with thee ! 


01>E 

fVritten in the year 1746 . 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
j By all their country's wishes blest ! 

: AVhen Spring, witli dewy fingers cold, 

I Returns to deck their liallow'd mould, 

! She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 

I riian Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

I By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

; Hy forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 

I 'I here Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 

: To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
i And freedom shall awliile repair, 
j I'o dwell a weeping hermit there ! 


tup: uas'-ions. 

.Of oth t,, VfMMr. 

I Win N Music, lieavenly maid, was young. 

: Wliiie yet in early Greece >he sung, 

'I’Jie oft, to liear her shell, 

! 'i’hronj:’d arouml her macic cell, 
iCxiiiting, treinhliiig, raging, fainting, 
l*o»>e>t bevond the nin.-ne’?. painting ; 

' l>y turns they felt the growing iiiiiid 
, Di'Htiirh'd, delighted, rai.Vd, refin’d. 

; 'I'ill once, 'tis i^aid when all were fir'd, 

] Fill’d with fury, raj»t, inspir'd. 

From the supporting myrtles round 
'I'hey .‘iuatch'd her in.'itrumenls of sound, 
j And as they oft had heard apart • 

I Sw eet lessons of her forceful art, 

I Each, for madness rul'd the hour, 

; Would prove Isis own expressive power. 

First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 

I Amid the chords liewilder’d laid. 

And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 

Kv’ii at the sound himself had made. 

Next Anger rush'd his eyes on fire, 
in lightnings own’d his secret stings, 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre. 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. 
With wm'ful measures wan Despair- 
Low sullen souiidift his grief beguil'd, 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 

"i'wa:> sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 



ROBERT DYER. 


But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair. 

What was thy deligrhted measure ^ 

Still it whisper'd promis'd Pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong, 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She call'd on Echo still through all the song ; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close. 
And Hope iuchanted smil'd, and wav’d her golden 
hair. 

And longer had she sung — but, with a frown. 
Revenge impatient rose, 

He threw his blood-stain'd sword in thunder 
down, 

And with a withering look. 

The war-denouncing trumpet took. 

And blew^ a blast so loud and dread. 

Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe. 

And ever and anon he heat 

'fhe doubling drum with furious heat ; 

And though sometimes, each dreary pause be- 
tween, 

Dejected Pity at liis side 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, 

Yet still he kept his wild uualter’d mien, 
M'hilc each strain'd ball of sight seem'd bursting 
from his head. 

Thv numbers. Jealousy, to nought were fix'd 
Sid proof of thy disiressful htute. 

Of differing themes the veering song was inix''d, 
And ):ow it courted Lo\e, now raving call'd on 
Hate. 

AVith eyes up-rais'd, as one inspir’d, 

P-.ic IMelancholy sat retir’d, 

And from her wild sequester’d seat. 

In notes by distance made nit»re sweet, 

Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensive 
soul : 

And dashing soft from rocks around, 

Bubbling runnels join'd the sound ; 

'liiioiigh glades and glooms the mingled measure 
stole. 

Or o'er someharnted streams wdth fond delay. 
Round an holy calm diffusing, 

J bve of peace and lonely musing. 

In hollow iniirmurs died away. 

But, O, how alter'd was its sprightlier tone ! 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue 
Her bow across her shoulder fiung, 

Her buskins geinm'd with morning dew^. 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket 
rung, 

I’be hunter's call to Faun and Dryad known ; 
The oak-crown'd sisters, and their chaste-eyed 
queen. 

Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen. 

Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 

Brow'll Exercise rejoic'd to hear, 

And S])ort leapt up, and sensed bis beechen 
spear. 


Last came Joy's ecstatic trial. 

He, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand addrest. 

But soon he saw the brisk-awmkening vioi. 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov'd the 
best. 

They would have thought, who heard the 
strain, 

They saw' in Tempe’s vale her native maids. 
Amidst the festal sounding shades. 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing, 

While, as his dying fingers kiss'd the strings. 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round, 
Looce w'ere her tresses seen, her zone unbound. 
And he, amidst liis frolic play, 

As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from his dew'y wings. 

t) Music, sphere-descended maid. 

Friend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid, 

AVliy, goddess, why to us denied ? 

Lay'st thou thy ancient lyre aside ? 

As in that lov'd Athenian bow'er, ■ 

You learn’d an all commanding power. 

'I'hy mimic soul, O nymph endear'd. 

Can w ell recal what then it heard. 

\\ here is thy native sim]»le heart, 

De\ote to Virtue, Fancy, Art ? 

Arise, as in that elder time. 

Warm, energic, chaste, sublime ! 

Thy wonders, in that godlike age. 

Fill thy recording sister's pfige — 

’Tis said, and I believe the tale, 

'I'liy huniblest reed could more prevail. 

Had more of strength, diviner rag.e, 
riian all which charms this laggard age, 

Ev’n all at once together found 
(’ecilia’s mingled w urJ<l of sound — 

(), hid our x ain cndea\(mrs cease. 

Revive tlie just designs of Greece, 
lleturn in all thy simple state! 

Confirm tlie tales lier sons relate ! 


ROBERT DYER. 


Born 1700.— Died 1758. 


GTIONGAR HILL. 

SiLVNT nymph, with curious eye ! 
Who, the purple evening, lie 
On the mountain's lonely van, 
r^eyonil the noise of busy man ; 
Painting fair the form of tilings ; 
While the yelknv linnet sings; 
Or tlie tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale : 
Come, witli all thy various duos. 
Come, and aid thy sister muse ; 
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Now, while Phopbus ridinpf hiffh, 

Gives lustre to the land and sky ! 

Gronifar Hill invites my song, 

Draw the Jandskip bright and strong; 
Groiiffcir, ill whose mossy cells. 

Sweetly musing, quiet dwells ; 

Grongar in whose silent shade, 

For the modest muses made. 

So oft I liave, the evening still. 

At the fountain of a rill, 

Sat upon a flowery, bed, 

With my hand bl&eath my head : 

While stray*d my eyes o*er Towy’s flood, 
Over mead, and over w'ood, 

From house to house, from hill to hill, 

Till contemplation had her All. 

About his chequer’d sides 1 wind, 

And leave his brooks and meads behind, 
And groves, and grottoes where 1 lay, 

And vistas shooting beams of day : 

IVide and wider spreads the vale ; 

As circles on a smooth canal : 

The mountains round, unhappy fate ! 
Sooner or later, of all height. 

Withdraw' their summits from the sides, 
And lessen as the others rise ; 

Still the prospect tvider spreads. 

Ad Js a thousand woods and meads ; 

Still it widens, w idens still, 

And sinks the iiewly-riseii hill. 

Now', J gain the niountairrs brow, 

What a laud 'kip lies helow ! 

No clouds, no vapours intervene ; 

But the gay, the open scene. 

Does the face of nature show. 

In all the hues of heaven's bow ! 

And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old cn.-tle^i on the cliffs arise. 

Proudly towering iti the slde^ ! 

Kii-shing from tlie woods, the sjiires 
Seem from hence asceiitling fires ! 

Half hi> beams Apollo slieds 
(bi the yellow mountain-heads I 
CMJd^ the fleeces of the flocks, 

And glitter>. on the broken rocks ! 

Below me trees unnumbcr’d rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes: 

J he gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 

’1 he yellow beech, the sable yew, 

’Ihe blender fir, that taper grows, 

'I'he sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs. 
And beyond the purple gro\e. 

Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love ! 

Gaudy as the openin;' dawn, 

Lie.s a Jong and level lawn, 

On which a dark hill, steep and higlt, 
Holds and (diarms the wandering eye ! 
Deep are his feet in 'I'owy's flood, 

His sides -are cloth ’d w'ith waving wood. 
And ancient towers crown his brow. 

That cast an awful look below' ; 

Whose rfigged walls the ivy creeps, 

And with her ams from failing keeps : 


So both a safety from the wind 
On mutual dependence And. r 
'Tis now' the raven’s bleak abode ; 

'Tis now' th* apartment of the toad ; 

And there the fox securely feeds ; 

And there the poisonous adder breeds, 
ConceaPd in ruins, moss, and w'eeds ; 
While, ever and anon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder’d walls. 
Yet time has seen, that lifts the low. 
And level lays the lofty brow. 

Has seen this broken pile complete. 

Big w'ith the vanity of state ; 

But transient is the smile of fate ! 

A little rule, a little sway, 

A sun-beam in a winter’s day. 

Is all the ]iroud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the rivers how they run, 
Through woods and meads, in shade and 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow. 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 

Like human life, to endless sleep ! 

'I hus is nature s vesture wrought. 

To instrm'l our wandering thought ; 
Thus she dresses green and gay. 

To disperse our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new, 
hen will the landskip tire the view ! 
'Pile fountain’H fall, the river’s flow', 

'I’he woody valJie‘«, warm and low ; 

The w indy summit, wild and high, 
Roughly ru>hing on the sky ! 

'Phe pleasant seat, the ruin’d tower. 

The naked rock, tlie shady bower ; 

I'he town and village, dome and farm, 
Each give each a double charm, 

Aj» pearls upon an /Ethiop's arm. 

See on the mountain’s southern side, 
U'here the prosjiect opens w ide, 

AVhere the eMMiing gilds the tide ; 

How' close and small the hedges lie ! 

H hat streaks of meadow s cross the eye ! 
A step methinks may pass the stream, 

So little distant dangers seem ; 

So we mistake the future's face, 

E\ ed through hojie’s deluding glass ; 

As yon summits soft and fair, 

Llad in colours of the air. 

Which, to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear : 

Still we tread the same coarse way, 

Phe present’s still a cloudy day. 

O may I with myself agree. 

And never covet what 1 see : 

Content me with an humble shade, 

My passions tam'd, my wdshes laid; 

P’or, while our wishe.s wildly roll. 

We banish quiet from thg soul : 

’ 'Pis thus the busy beat tbe air. 

And miseira gather wealth and care. 

Now, ev'n now, my joys run high. 

As on the mountaiu-turf 1 lie ; 
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While the wBiiton eephyr singe, 

And in the vdle perfumes bis wings ; 
While the waters murmur deep ; 

While the shepherd charms his sheep ; 
While the birds unbounded fiy. 

And with music fill the sky. 

Now, ev’ii now, my joys run high. 

Be full, ye courts ; be great a ho will ; 
Search for peace with all your skill : 
Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble floor. 

In vain you search, she is not tliere ; 

In vain ye seaich the domes of care ! 
Grass and flow'ers Quiet treads. 

On the meads and nioiintaiii.heads, 
Along with Pleasure, close allied, 

Ever by each other’s side : 

And often, by the murmuring rill 
Hears the thrush, while all is still 
M^ithin the gro\es of Groiigar Hill. 


WILLIAM SHENSrOXE. 


Horn 1711.— D/c^n 763. 


THE SCHOOL-MfSlUKSS, 

In Iinitatiun , . 

An me ! full sorely is mj' heart forlorn. 

To think how ino(ioht worth neglected lies, 
M'hMe piirtial fame doth witli her blasts 
adorn 

f^uch deeds alone, a*: pride and poniji disguise; 
)>eed.s of ill sort, and rni>cliievous eni[»ri>e ; 
Lend me thy clarion, goddess ! lei me try 
'Jo sound the praise of merit, ere it dies. 

Such as 1 oft have chaunced to espy, 

Lost in the dreary shades of dull obscurity. 

In every village n rirk'd with little spire. 
Embower'd in trees, and hardly know’u to 
fame 

There dwells in lowly shed, and moan attire, 

A matron old, whom we school-mistress name; 
Who boasts uiirnly brats with hircli to tame ; 
'I'liey grieven sore, in piteous durance pent, 
Awed by the power of this relentless dame ; 
And oft-times, on vagaries idly bent. 

For unkempt hair, or task uiiconn’d, are sorely 
shent. 

And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree. 
Which Learning near her iktle dome did 
Stowe ; 

Whilom a twig of small regai’d to see. 

Though now so wide its waving branches 
flow ; 

And work the simple vassals mickle woe ; 
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For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew. 
But their limbs shudder'd, and their pulse beat 
low ; [grew. 

And as they look'd they found their norror 
And shap'd it into rods, and tingled at the view. 

So have I seen (who has not, may conceive) 

A lifeless phantom near a garden plac'd ; 

So doth it wanton birds of peace bereave. 

Of sport, of song, of pleasure, of repast ; 

They start, they stare, they wheel, they look 
aghast ; 

Sad servitude ! such comfortless annoy 
May no bold Briton's riper age e’er taste ! 

Ne su])erstition clog his dunce of joy, 

Ne vision empty, vain, his native bliss destroy. 

Near to this dome is found a patch so green. 
On which the tribe their gambols do display : 
And at the door impri>oijing.board is seen. 
Lest weakly wights of smaller size should 
stray ; 

Eager, perdie, to bask in sunny day ! 

'I’he noises intermix’d, which thence resound, 
Po Learning’s little tenement betray ; 

Where sits the dame, disguis'd in look pro- 
found, [around. 

And eyest her fairy throng, and turns her wheel 

Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow. 
Emblem riglit meet of decency does yield : 
Her apron dye<l in grain, as blue, I trow. 

As is Ibe hare-liell that adorns the field : 

And in her hand, for sceptre, she does wield 
Tway birchen spra\s ; with anxious fear en- 
twin’d. 

IVith dark distrust, and sad repentance fill'd: 
And stedfast hate, and bint rp affliction join’d. 
And fury iincontrord, and chastisement unkind. 

Few but have ken’d, in semblance meet pour, 
tray’d, 

The childisli fiices of old Eol's train ; 

Libs, Notus, Auster : these in frowns array'd, 
How' then would fare or earth, or sky, or 
main, 

Were the stern god to give bis slaves the i;pin ? 
And were not she rebellious breasts tt» quell. 
And were not she her statutes to maintain, 
The cot no more, 1 ween, were deem'd the 
cell. [dwell. 

IVhere comely peace of mind, and decent order 

A russet stole was o'er her shoulders thrown ; 
A russet kirtle fenc'd the nipping air; 

'Twas simple russet, but it was her own ; 
'Twas ber own country bred the flock so fair! 
"fwas her own labour did the fleece prepare ; 
And, sooth to say, her pupils, rang'd around', 

1 hrough pious aw e, did term it passing rare ; 
For they in gaping wonderment abound, ' 
And think, no doubt, she been the .greatest 
wight on ground. 
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Albeit ne ffAttery did corrupt her truths I 

Ne pompons title did debiiiich her enr; ’ 

Goody, good-woman, gfossip, n’diint, fnr-sooth, 
Or dame, the sole ndditions she did hear; 

Yet these she challeng'd, these she held right 
dear : 

Se would esteem him act as inought behove. 
Who should not honour'd eld with these re- 
vere : 

For never title yet so mean could ]>rove. 

But there was eke a mind which did that title 
Jove. 

One ancient hen 'ihe took delight to feed, 

The plodding pattern of the busy dame: 
Which, over and an<Mi, iinpellM hy need, 

Into her scliool, hegirt xvith rhicKens, came ! 
Such favtmr did her pa-^t d«^jK»rtment claim ; 
And, if iieirlect ha«l la\i-'h*d on the ‘rromid 
Fragment of bread, she would collect the 
same : 

For Avell she knew, and fjuaiiitly could ex- 
pound. 

What sin it were to waste tlie smallest crumb 
she found. 

Herbs too «“he knew, a/id well of ea<‘b could 
speak 

That in her tinnlen sipoM the silvery deu ; 
TVherc no >iiin flnwvr di.-clos'd a gaudy 
streak : 

But herbs for n^e, and plj)’sic, not a few. 

Of grey renouii, u ithiii tho.-^e borders trrew : 
The tufted ba-^il. pun-]»r(»voking thyme. 

Fresh bauin, and maiigohl of cheerful hue ; 

The lowly gill, that never dares to climb ; 

And more 1 fain would disdaining here to 
rhyme. 

Vet euphrasy may not be left iincung, 

'J liat g’\es dim eves to wamler league^* 
aroiiinl : 

And pungent radish, biting infant'^ tongue : 
And jdr.'ituiii rihl/d that heals the rea]»er’s 
wound , 

And marjoram sweet, in shepherd’.s posie 
found : 

A^jd lavender, wlio^o spikes of azure bloom 
Shall be. erv^uhile, in and bundle.s Imund, 

'1 o lurk amidst the laliors <if her loom, 

A.nd crown her kerchief- clean, with mickle rare 
perfume. 

And here trim rosemarine, that whilom crown'd 
I'he daintiest garden of the proudest peer ; 
ErCj driven, from its envied site, it iviund 
A sacred shelter for its hranches here ; 

Where edg’d with gold its gUttoring skiUs ! 

appear, 1 

Oh wassel days ! O customs meet and well f 
Ere this w'as banish'd frotn it.s lofty sjihere ; 
Simplicity then sought this humble cell, 

Nor ever would she more with thane and lord, 
ling dwell. 


Here oft the dame, on Sabbath’s decent eve. 
Hymned such psalms us Sterifhold forth did 
mete. 

If winter 'twere, she to her hearth did cleave. 
But in her garden found a summer-seat; 
Sweet melody ! to hear her tlien repeat 
flow' Israel’s sons, beneath a foreign king, 
While taijiitingfoemeii did a song entreat, 
All. for the nonce, untuning every string, 
Uphung tlieir useless lyres — biuall heart had 
they to sing. 

For she was ju'st, and friend to virtuous lore. 
And pass’d much time in truly virtuous deed; 
And in those elHns' ears, wovild t»ft deplore 
'I'he times, when truth by p(ipi>h rage did 
bleed : 

And torthni- deatli wa« true devotioii’.H meed: 
And ''implc f.iitti in irnn chaiii'^ did moinn. 
Th;it maild on wooden iiiiatre plan* her creed ; 
Ami i:i V n y s>.iint‘» in teiinnildering HHm*'.> did 
Imrii : 

Ah ! deari‘-t I.oid. forefcml, tliilk dav s :diouid 
e'ei return. 

Ill elhovv -i liair, like lliat of Scott i-b stem 
By the -h irp tofdli of cankering 4*ld ilcf/tc’d, 
In winch, when he receive^, hi- diadem. 

Oiir -overeign jirince and liete>t liege i- 
pl,’n‘'d, 

'I'he matron sate; and some witli rank she 
** raid'd, 

('Mie -onree ot children s ami of c<»urtiei>’ 
priile ! ) 

Bedic>'-’d atfroiit.s. for vile affronts tbeie 
pa-^ d ; 

And warn'd them not the fretful to deride, 

Bnl love e.:cb oilier dear, whalevor them be- 
tide. 

Bight well -he knew each temper to de-cry ; 
1'(» thwart the proud, and the bithini.-»s to 
iai,*»e ; 

Some with vile copper-jni/e exalt on hitrh, 
And some enti<‘e with pittance biuall of praise. 
And other some with baleful .'^prig she 'fravs : 
K’en ah-ent .-she theieiij.s of power dolii bold, 
While with quaint artn the giddy crowd »he 
svvays : 

Forewarn’d, if little iiird their pranks behold, 
'Twill vvhi.-per in her ear, and all the scene un- 
fold. 

Lo, now with state she utters the command ! 
Kftsoons the urciiiiis to their tasks repair ; 
Theirbooks of stature small they take in baud, 
Whieb with pellucid horn secured are. 

To save from finger wet the letters fair : 

The w ork so gay that on their hack is seen, 

St. George's high tgshievemenU does de- 
clare ; 

On which tliilk wight that has y.gazing been, 
Kens the forihcumiiig rod, unplcasiog sight, 1 
ween ! 
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All luckless lie, and born beneath the beam 
Of evil star ! it irks me wliilst J write : 

As erst the bard^'" by Mulla’s silver stream^ 
Oft, as he told of deadly dolorous plight. 
Sigh'd as he siin^*, and did in tears indite. 
For brandishing the rod. she doth he^fiii 
To loose the brogues, the stri id lug's late de- 
light ! 

And down they drojj ; appears his dainty skin. 
Fair as the furry-coat of whitest eriiiilin. 

O ruthfiil scene ! wlion from a nook obscure. 
His little sister doth his peril see: 

All playful as s^he sate, she grriws demure ; 

She iinds full so(»n her wonted spirits dec : 

She meditates a prayer to set him free : 

Nor gentle pardon could tliis duiiic deny, 

(If gentle pardon could wdth dames agree) 

'I'o her sad grief that swells in either eye. 

And wrings her so that all for pity slie could die. 

No longer can she now her shrieks command : 
And liardly she forbears, throiigh awful fear, 
To riishcn forth, and, with presumptuous 
hand. 

To stay harsh justice in its mid career. 

On thee she calN, on thee lier [»arent dear ! 
(Ah ! too remote to ward the -shameful l)low !) 
She sees no kind domestic visage ne.tr, 

And soon a dotid of tear> hegiiis to llo w ; 

And gives a loose at last to una^ ailing woe. 


(I'his hand in mouth y-dx'd, that rends his 
hair ; ) 

And eke with snubs profound, and heaving 
breitst, 

Convulsions intermitting ! does declare 
llis grievous wrong; his darnels unjust be- 
ll e.-^t ; 

And scorns her offer'd love, and shims to be 
I caress'd. 

Ills face besjirent with litjiiid crystal shines, 
Ilih blooming face that ‘icems a purple dower, 
^Vhich low t(t earth its drrtoping head declines. 
All smear’d and sullied by a vernal shower. 

O the hard bosoms of tlespfitic power ! 

All, all, but she, the author <»f hi.s shame. 

All, all, but site, regict this mournful hour : 
Yet hcMice, tlie youth, and hence the dower, 
shall claim, [^fame. 

j If so 1 deem aright, transcending w'orth and 

; llchind some door, in melancholy thought, 
j Mindless of food. lie, dreary caitiff ! pines, 
j Ne for hU feiiows’ joyance careth aught, 

I Hut to the wind all merriment resign.s ; 

I And deems it shame if he to peace inclines: 
i And many a sullen look askance is sent, 

hich for hi& dame’s aninnance he designs : 

I .And ^till the nir»re to pleasure him she's hent, 

'i liC more doth lie, perverse, her haviour past 

IV'-Olit. 


Hut ah ! wdiat pen his piteous plight may j 
trace ^ i 

Or what device his Ituid laments explain r j 
'rite form uncouth of his di-^guised face j 

'J he jiallid hue that dyes hi-, locks amain r 
'J'he plenteous shower that d<»es his cheek dis- | 
tain ? I 

M hen lie, in abject wise, implores the dame, ; 
Ne hopelh auj'ht of sweet reprieve to gMiii ; 

Or when from high she leveU well iuT aim, ; 

And, through the tliatch, his ciies eacli falling 
stroke proclaim. j 

1 ne other tribe, .ighast, with sore dUmay, ^ 

Attend, and conn their tii--ks w ith mickle care : 
By turns, astoiiied, every twig survey, j 

And, from their fellow's hateful w ounds be- 
ware ; 

Knowing, 1 wist, how eiich the same may 
share ; 

•’rill fear has taught them a performance meet. 
And to the well-known cHest the dame repair; 
Whence oft with sugar’d cates she doth them 
greet. 

And ginger-bread y-rare ; now certes, doubly 
sw^eet ! * 

See to their seats they hie w ith merry glee. 
And ill beseenilv ordei* sitten there ; 

All hut the wight of bum y-giilled, he. 
Abhorreth bench, and stool, and form, and 
chair : 

* Spenser. 
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Ah me ! how' much I fear lest pride it be ! 

Hut if that pride it he, which thus inspires, 
Hew are, ye dames, w ith nice discernment see. 
Ye tpieiu’li not too the sparks of nobler fires : 
Ah ! better far than all tlie mu.ses' lyres. 

All coward art-., is \ . ‘dour’s generous heat ; 

'1 iic tiriii lixt breast which lit and right re- 
quire'i. 

Like V<*rnon’s patriot soul ! more justly great 
Titan craft tliat pimps for ill, or fiovvery false 
deceit. 


Yet, nur&'d with skill, what dazzling fruits ap- 
pe.ir I 

J-yci, HOW' sagacious foresight jioints to showr 
A little bench of heedless bishops here. 

Ami there a chancellor in embryo. 

Or bard sublime, if hard may e’er be so, 
fis Milton, Shakspe Mv, names that ne'er shall 
die ! 


Though now he crawl along the ground so low% 
Nor weetiiig how the muse should soar on 
h.gh. 


\Visheth, poor starveling elf! his paper kite may 

ii V. 


And this }>erhaps wlio, censuring the design. 
Low lays the house w'hich that of cards doth 
build. 

Shall Dennis be ! if rigid fate incline, 

And many an epic to his rage shall yield; 
And many a poet quit tU’ Aouian field ; 
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Ana, iOttr’a by age, profound he shall eppfar. 
As he who noxr with 'sdairiful fury thrill d 
Surveys mine work ; and levels many a sneer, 
And furls his wrinkly front, and cries, “ What 
stuff is here ?'* 

But now Pan Phoahus gains the middle skie. 
And liberty unbars her prison.door ; 

And like a* rushing torrent out they fy. 

And now the grassy cirque had cover’d o’er 
With boisterous re \el-rout iuid wild uproar; 

A thousand ways in wanton rings they run. 
Heaven shield their short-liv’d pastimes, 1 im. 
plore ! 

For well may freedom erst so dearly won. 
Appear to British elf more gladsome than the 
sun. 

JEnjoy, poor imps i enjoy your sportive trade. 
And chase gay flies, and cull the fairest 
flowers ; 

For when my hones in grass-green sods are 
laid. 

For never may ye taste more careless hours 
In knightly castles, or in ladies’ bowers. 

O vain to seek delight in earthly thing ! 

But most in courts where proud ambition 
towers ; 

Deluded wight ! who weens fair pence can 
spring 

Beneath the pompous dome of kesar or of 
king. 

See in each sprite some various bent appear ! 
These rudely carol most incondite lay ; 

Those sauntering on the green, with jocund 
leer 

Salute the stranger passing on his way- ; 

Some biiildeii fragile t» nements of clay ; 

Some to the standing lake their courses bend. 
With pebbles smooth at duck and drake to 
play ; 

Thilk to the huxter’s savory cottage tend, 

In pastry kings and queens th' allotted mite to 
spend. 

Here, as each season yields a different store, 
Bach -season’s stores in order ranged been ; 
Apples with cabbage-net y-cover d o’er. 
Galling full sore th' unmoney’d wight, are 
seen ; 

And goose-b’rie clad in livery red or green * 
And here of lovely dye, the Catharine pear ^ 
Fine pear ! as lovely for thy juice, 1 w een : 

O may no wight e’er penny lesar come there. 

Lest smit with ardent love he pine w ith hope- 
less care! ^ " 

See ! cherries here, ere cherries yet abound 
With thread so white in tempting posies tied 
Scattering like blooming maid their glances 
round, 

W^ith pamper’d look draw little eyes aside; 
And must be bought^ though ponuiy betide. 


The plum all azure, and the nut all brown. 
And here each season do those cakes abide. 
Whose honour’d names* th’ inventive city own 
Rendering through Britain's isle Salopia’s praises 
known ; 

Admir’d Salopia ! that with venial pride 
Eyes her hriglit ftirm in Severn’s ambient wave. 
Fam’d for her loyal cares in perils tried. 

Her daughters lovely, and her striplings 
brave : 

Ah I ’midst the rest, may flowers adorn his 
grave, 

Whose heart did flrst these dulcet cates dis- 
play ! 

A motive fair to learning’s imps he gave, 
A\'ho cheerless o’er her darkling region stray; 
Till reasoiis’s morn arise, and light them on 
their way. 


A PASTORAL BALLAI>, 

In four parts, 

I. — ARSKN'CB. 

Ye shepherds so cheerful and gay, 

AVhose flocks never carelessly roam ; 

Should Corydon’s happen to stray. 

Oh ! call the poor wanderers home. 

Allow me to muse and to sigh. 

Nor talk of the change that ye find ; 

None once was so watchful as 1 ; 

1 have left my dear Piiyllis behind. 

Nour I know what it is, to have strove 
IVith the torture of doubt and desire ; 

What it is to admire and to love. 

And to leave her we love and admire. 

Ah ! lead forth iiiy flock in the morn. 

And the damps of each evening repel ; 

Alas ! 1 am faint and forlorn: 

— 1 have hade my dear Phyllis farewell. 

Since Phyllis vouchsaf’d me a look, 

1 never once dreamt of my vine: 

May I lose both my pipe and my crook. 

If 1 knew of a kid that was mine ! 

I w^z’d ev’ry hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleas’d me before ; 

But now they are past^ and 1 sigh ; 

And I grieve that 1 priz’d them no more. 

But why do I languish in vain ; 

•Why wander thus pensively here ? 

Oh J wdiy did I come from the plain^ 
Where 1 fed on the smiles of my ^ar ? 

They tell me, my favorite maid. 

The pride of that valley, is flown ; 

Alas ! where with her 1 have strav'd, 

1 could wander with pleasure, aloiie. 


• Shrewclaiiry ctkrn* 
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AVhen forc’d the fair nymph to forego^ 
What anguisli I felt at ray heart ! 

Yet 1 thought — ^but it might not be so— 
'Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 

She gaz’d, as 1 slowly withdrew ; 

My path 1 could hardly discern ; 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

1 thought that she hade me return. 

The pilgrim that journeys all day 
To visit some far-distant shrine. 

If he bear but a relic away. 

Is happy, nor heard to repine. 

Thus widely remov’d from the fair. 

Where my vows, ray devotion, 1 owe. 

Soft hope is the relic I bear. 

And my solace, wherever I go. 


II.— Hop*. 

BIv banks they are furnish'd with bees. 

Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 

My grottoes are shaded with trees. 

And my hills are white over with sheep. 

I seldom have met with a loss, 

Such health do ray fountains bestow' : 

BIv fountains all border’d with moss. 

Where the hare-bells and violets grow. 

Not a pine in my grove is there seen. 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound : 

Not a beech’s more beautiful green, 

But a sweet-brier entwines it around. 

Not my holds, in the prime of the year, 

More charms than my cattle unfold ; 

Not it brook that is limpid and clear, 

But it glitters with fishes of gold. 

One would think she might like to retire 
To th.e bower I have Labour’d to rear ; 

Not a shrub that I heard her admire. 

But 1 hasted and planted it there. 

0 how sudden the jessamine strove 
With the lilac to render it gay ! 

Already it calls for my love. 

To prune the wild branches away. 

From the plains, from the woodlands and groves, 
^Vhat strains of wild melody flow ! 

How the nightingales w'arble their loves 
From thickets of roses that blow ! 

And when her bright form shall appear. 

Each bird shall harmoniously join 

In a concert so soft and so clear. 

As — she may not be fond to resign. 

1 have found out a gift for my fair ; 

1 have found where the wood-pigeons breed : 

But let me that plunder forbear. 

She will say ’twas a barbarous de^d. 

For he ne’er could be true, she averr’d. 

Who would rob a poor bird of its young : 

And 1 lov’d her the more when 1 heard 
Such tenderneis fall from her tongue. 


I have heard her with sweetness unfold 
How that pity was due to — a dove : 

That it ever attended the bold ; 

And she call’d it the sister of love. 

But her words such a pleasure convey. 

So much 1 her accents adore, 

Let her s]>eak, and whatever she say, 
Methinks 1 should love her the more. 

Can a bosom so gentle remain 

Unmov’d when lier Corydon sighs ? 

Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 
'i'hese plains and this valley despise ? 

Denr regions of silence and ^liade I 
Soft scenes of contentment, and ease 

Where I could have pleasingly stj*ay'd. 

If aught, in her absence, could please. 

But where does my Phyllida stray ? 

And where are her grots and her bowers? 

Are the groves and the valleys as gay. 

And the shepherds as gentle as ours? 

The groves may perhaps be as fair. 

And the face of the valle 3 ^s as fine ; 

The swains may in manners compare. 

But their love is not equal to mine. 


III.— SOLICITUDK. 

Why will you my passion reprove ? 

VI hy term it a folly to grieve ? 

Ere I .sliow you the charms of my love, 
She’s fairer than you can believe. 

VV’ith her mien she enamours the brave ; 

VFith her wit she engagesthe free ; 

With iier irntdesty pleases the grave ; 

She is e\cry waj*” pleasing tome. 

0 you that liave been of her train, 

("oiiie and join in my amorous lavs ; 

1 could lay dow n my life for the swain. 

That will sing hut a song in her praise. 

VV^hen he sings may the n>'mphsuf the town 
Come trooping, and listen the while ; 

Nav, <*n him let not Phyllida frown ; 

J-But 1 cannot allow her to smile. ^ 

For wlien Paridel tries in the dance 
Any favor with Phyllis to find, 

O how, with one trivial glance. 

Might she ruin the peace of my mind ! 

In ringlets he dresses his hair. 

And his crook is bestudded around ; 

And his pi]>e — oh my Phyllis, beware 
Of a magic there is in the sound. 

*Tis his with mock passion to glow, 

’Tis his in smooth tales to unfold. 

How heir face is as bright as the snow. 

And her bosom, be sure, is as cold. ^ 

How the nightingales labour the strain. 
With tlie notes of his charmer to vie ; 
How they vary their accents in vmn. 
Repine at her triumphs, and die. 
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To the pfrove or the garden he strays^ 

And pillages every sweet ; 

Then suiting the wreath to his lays, 

ITe throws it at Phyllis's feet. 

Phyllis/' he whispers, “ niore fair. 

More* sweet than the jessamine's flower ! 
tViiat are pinks in a morn to compare ? 

What is eglantine after a shower ? 

“ Then the lily no longer is white ; 

'Phe rose is depriv'd of its hloom ; 

Then the violets die Avitli despite, 

And the woodbines give up their perfume.*' 
Thus ^lide the soft niinibers along. 

And he fancies no shepherd his peer ; 

— Yet 1 never should envy the song, 

Al’^ere not Phyllis to lend it an ear. 

Let his crook be witli hyacinths bound. 

So Phyllis the trophy despise ; 

Let his forehead with laurels he crown'd. 

So they shine not in Phyllis's eyes. 

The language that flows from the lieart, 

Is a stranger to Paridcl's tongue ; 

— Yet may she beware of his art. 

Or sure 1 must envy the song. 


I V D/SAPPOI VTM RN'T. 

Ye shepherds, give ear to iny lay. 

And take no more heed of my sheep; 
They liin e nothing to do hut to stray : 

1 have nothing to do hut to weep. 

Y'et do not my folly reprove ; 

She w as fair — and my passion begun ; 

She smil’d — and 1 could not but love ; 

She is faitliless — and 1 am undone. 

Perhaps I was void of all tlion^ht ; 

Perha]»s it was plain to foresee. 

That a nymph so complete w ould be sought 
By a swain more engaging than me. 

Ah ! love every hope can inspire ; 

It banishes wisdom the while ; 

And the lip of the nymph we admire 
See^s for ever adorn’d Avith a smile. 

She is faithless, and 1 am undone ; 

Y e that w itness tlie woes 1 endure. 

Let reason instruct you to shun 

What it cannot instruct you to cure. 
Beware how you loiter in vain 
Amid nymphs of a liigher degree ; 

It is not for me to explain 
flow fair, and how fickle, they be. 

Alas ! from the day that we met. 

What hope of an end to my w oes ? 

When I cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repose. 

Yet time may diminish the pain: 

The flower, and the shrub, and the tree. 
Which 1 rear'd for her pleasure in vain. 

In time may have comfort for me. 


The sweets of a dew.sprinkled rose. 

The sound of a murmuring stream. 

The peace which frmn solitude flows. 
Henceforth shall be Corydon’s theme. 

High transports are shown to the sight, 

But w^e’re not to find them our own; 

Fate never bestow'd such delight. 

As 1 with my Phyllis had known. 

0 ye w-^oods, spread your branches apace 
To your deepest recesses 1 fly ; 

1 would hide with the beasts of tlie chase ; 

I would vanish from every eye. 

Yet my reed shall resound through the grove 
'ili'ith the same sad complaint it begun ; 
How’ she smil'd — and I could not but love ; 
^Yas faithless — and 1 am undone ! 


CHARLES CHURCHILL. 


Born 1731.— Died 1764. 


THE KOSCIJVD. 

Rc»scn:*? deceas’d, each high aspiring play'r 
Push'd all bis iiit'rest for the vacant chair. 

'I'he buskin’d heroes of the mimic stage 
No longer w’hine in h>ve. and rant in rage; 

'i’he monarch quits his tliroue, and condescends 
Humbly to court the favour of his friends ; 

For jiitv's sake tells uudeserv'd mishaps, 

And, their applause to gain, recounts his claps. 
'I’hus the victorious clnefs of ancient Rome, 

To win the mob, a suppliant's form assume. 

In poin))ous strain fight o'er th’ extinguisli'd 
w;ir. 

And show' where honour Med iu ev’ry scar. 

But though bare merit might in Rome appear 
The strongest plea for favour, 'tis not here ; 

AVe form our judgment in another way ; 

And they will best succeed, who best can pay : 
'Those, w'lio would gain the votes of British 
tril>es. 

Must add to force of merit, force of bribes. 

AVhat can an actor give? In ev'ry age 
Cash hath been rudely banish’d from the stage ; 
Monarchs themselves, to grief of ev'ry play’r, 
Appear as often as tlieir image there : 

'liiey can't, like candidate for other seat. 

Pour seas of wine, and mountains rai.se of meat. 
AA’^iiie ! they could tribe you with the world as 
soon. 

And of roast beef they only know the tune : 

But what they have they give ; could Clive do 
more, 

I'hough for each million he had bj|lught home 
four ^ 

Shuter ke^s open house at Southwark fair* 
And hopes the friends of humour will be there ; 
In Sinithfield, Yates prepares the rival treat 
For tbo.^e who laughter love instead of meat ; 
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Foote, at Old House, for even Foote will be 
In self-conceit, an actor, bribes with tea ; 

Which >Vilkinson at second hand receives. 

And at the New, pours water on the leaves. 

I'he town divided, each runs several ways, 

As passion, humour, interest, party sways. 
Things of no moment, colour of the hair, 

Shape of a leg, complexion brown or fair, 

A dress well-cbosen, or a patch misplac’d. 
Conciliate favour, or create distaste. 

From gallerieb loud ]>ejils of laughter roll. 
And thunder Shiiter’s praises — he’s so droll. 
Enihox’d, the ladies must liave something smart. 
Palmer ! Oh ! Palmer tops the jaunty part. 
Seated in pit, the dwarf, with aching eyes, 
liO<»ks up, and vow^. that Ilarry*^ out of size ; 
M’liilst to six feet the vig’rous stripling grown, 
l>e. dares that (jrarrick is another ('ojiu'^ 

M'ljen place of judguient^^ by whim supplied^ 
And our opinions lia>e their rise in pride ; 
W'hen, in discoursing on each iniinic elf, 

AVe praise and censure with an eye to self; 

All must meet friends, and At kmau bids as fair 
In such a court as Oarrick, iV»r the chair. 

At length agreed, all squabbles to decide. 

By some one judge the cause was to he tried; 
But this their squabbles did afresh renew, 

Who slr'ould he jmlge in such a trial; — Who? 

For ifohiison some, hut tFohiison, it was fear’d, 
'IVould he too grave ; and Sterne too gay ap- 
jiear’d * 

Olliers for Franckliri voted: hut ’t was known, 
He sicken’d at all triumphs hut his own : 

I'or Colman many, hut the peevish tongue 
Of prudent .age found out that he was young: 
For Murphy some few piif’riiig w’it.5 declar’d, 
Whilst folly clapp’d her hands, and wisdom 
star’d, [womb, 

I’o mischief train’d, ev’n from his mother’s 
Grown old in fraud, though yet in manhood's 
bloom, 

Adcjpting arts by which gay villains rise, 

And reach the heights wliich honest men de- 
s]»ise ; 

Mute at the bar, and in the senate loud. 

Dull ’m<;'igst the dulle‘<t, proudcnt of the proud ; 
A jiert, prim pratei of the northern race, 

Guilt in his heart, and famine in liis face. 

Stood forth; — and thrme he wav’d his lily hand — 
And thrice he twirl’d nis tye — thrice strok’d his 
band — [aim. 

At friendship’s call (thus oft with trait’rous 
Men void of faith, usurp faith’s sacred name) 

At friendship's call 1 come, by MurpJiy sent. 
Who thus by me developes his intent, 

But lest, transfus’d, the spirit should he lost. 
That spirit which in storms of rhet'ric tost. 
Bounces about, and flies like bottled beer. 

In his own words his own intentions hear. 

Thanks to ray friends. — But to vile fortunes 
born, 

Ndfobes of fur these shoulders must adorn. 

Vain your applause, no aid from thence 1 draw ; 

« John Coan, a dwarf, who died ia 1764. 


Vain all my wit, for what is wit in law ? 
Twice (curs'd remembrance !) twice I strove to 
gain 

Admittance ’mongst the law-instructed train, 
M'^ho, in the Temple and Gray's Inn, prepare 
For clients' wretched feet the legal snare ; 

Dead to tliose arts which polisli and reflne. 

Deaf to all worth, because that worth w'as mine, 
Twice did those blockheads startle at my name. 
And, foul rejection, gave me up to shame. 

To laws and lawyers then 1 bade adieu. 

And plans of far more lib'ral note pursue. 

Who will may be a judge — my kindling breast 
Burns for that chair which Roscius once pos- 
sess’d. 

Here give your votes, your int’rest here exert, 
And let success for once attend desert.” 

AFith sleek appearance, and with ambling 
pace. 

And, type of vacant head, with vacant face, 

'I’lie Proteus Hill put in his modest plea — 

Let favour speak for others, worth for me.” — 
For who, like him, his various powers could call 
into so many shapes, and shine in all? 

Who could so nobly grace the motley list, 

Actor, inspector, doctor, botanist 

Knows any one so well — sure no one knows,— 

At once to play, prescribe, compound, compose? 
Who can — But IFoodward came, — Hill slipp'd 
away. 

Melting like ghosts, before the rising day. 
t MM til that low ciiiiniiig, which in fools sup- 
})lies. 

And anijily too, the place of being wise, 

Whicli nature, kind, iriduigent parent, gave 
To qualify the blockhead for a knave ; [charms, 
>Vitii that smooth falsehood, whose appearance 
And roa>ori of each uhole-iome doubt ilisarms, 
Which to the lowest dcptli'iof guile descends, 

By \ilest means pui^ues tlie vilest ends, 

M’ears friendship’s mask fu* puiqioses of spite. 
Fawns in the day, and hutcliors in the night ; 
With that malignant envy, which turns pale, 
And sickens even if a friend prevail, 

MMiich merit and success juirsues with liate. 

And damns, the worth it cannot imitate ; 

M'ith the cold caution of a coward’s spleen, 
\\'Iiich fears nut guilt, but alw'ays seeks a screen, 
M'hich keeps this maxim ever in her view — 

M' hat’s basely done, should be done safely too ; 
^Vifh that dull, rooted, callous impudence, 
>Vhicbj, dead to shame, and ev’ry nicer sense. 
Ne’er blush’d, unless, in spreading vice’s snares. 
She blunder’d on some \irtue unawares: 

With all these blessings, wdiich we seldom find 
La\ isb’d by nature on one happy mind, 

A motley figure, of the Fribble tribe, 

M’hich hearfean scarce conceive, or pen describe. 
Came sinip’ring on ; to ascertain whose sex 
'J'w'elve-sage, iinpanneH’d matrons w'Ould perplex. 

t This severe character was intended for Mr. Fitzpatrick, a per- 
son who hid tendered himself remarkable by his activity in the 

play-house riots of 1763, relative to the taking lialf prices. He 
was tJie hero ut 6ai rick’s Fnbbleriad. 




Nor male nor female, neitlier, and yet both : tn states, let strangers blindly be preferr’d; 

Of neutCT gender, though of Irish growth ; lii state of letters, merit shouhl be heard. 

A six foot suckling, mincing in its gait ; • Genius is of no cotmtry, her puife ray 

Affected, peevish, prim, and delicate ; ^reads all abroad, Us gen'i'al as the day ; 

Fearful it seem'd, though of athletic make, Foe to restraint, from plaoit^to place she dies. 

Lest brutal breezes should too roughly shake And may hereafter e’en in Holland rise. 
Its^eiider form, and savage motion spread. May not (to give^a pleasing fancy scope. 

O'er its pale cheeks, the horrid manly red. And cheer a patriot heart with patriot hope) • 

Much did it talk, in its own pretty phrase. May not some g|eat extensive genius raise 

Of genius and of taste, of play’rs and plays ; 'I'he name of Britain '^ve Athenian praise ; 

Much too of writings, which itself had wrote. And, whilst brave* tmrst Of fame his bosom 
Of special merit, though of little note ; warms, 

For fate in a strange humour, had decreed Make Etigland great in letters agrin arms ? 

J'liat what it wrote, none but itself should read; There. may — ^th^re hath-^-^and Sliakspeare’s Muse 
Much too it chatter'd of dramatic laws, ^ aspires 

Misjudging critics, and misplac'd applause ; ’Bfyond^the reach df Greece : with native fires 
Then, with a ^elf-complacent jutting air, * . Mounting aloft, he wings. his daring flight, ^ 

It smil'd, it smirk'd, it wriggled to the chair ; Whilst Sophocles; below stands trembling at his 
And, with an awkwiu-d briskness not its own, height. * * ■ , 

Looking around, and pei’king on jtlie throne, ' ‘ Why shoiilA we then abroad for Judges roam 

Triumphant seem'd, wheft that strange savag€i|| W^hen abler judges we may find at home 
dame, * ' , . Happy* in tragic and in comic pow’rs, 

Known but to fevi', or only known by name, ‘ Hare we not'Sliakspeare? — Is nqt Jonsojn ours ? 
Plain Common Sense appear'd by Nature there Fur them, your natVal judges, Britons, vote ; 

A ppoint^d,. with plain 'i’ ruth, to guard the chair.-. They*ll judge liko Britons^ who like Britdns 
The pageant saw, aiifl blasted with her frown, ..'wrote," ^ 1 • . 

To its first state of nothing melted. do w’n. • .He -said, v^nd conquer’d — Sense resum'd her 

Nor shall tlie muse (for even there the pride) sway, . “ « 

Of this vain nothing shall be mortified. And disappointed pddants stalk'd away. 

Nor shall tlie muse (should fate ordain her rhymes Shaksi>eare and J on^ou, wi,th deserv'd applause, 
Fond, pleasing thought ! to live in after-timqji')^ J-oi^t-judges^ were ordaiy’d to try* the cause. 
With such a trifler's name her pages blot; ‘ Meantime the stranger ov'rv* voice employ'd, , 

. Known be* the character, the thing forgot ; “ To psk or tell his name — VV^lio ik it ? — Lloyd. 

Let it, to disappoint each future aim, ‘ 'Ilius when the agpdYriends of Job stood mute. 

Live without sex, and die without a name 1 And, tami;^ prudent^ gave up the dispute, 
Cold-blooded critics, by enervate sires * Eiihu, w ith the decent wqymth of youth. 

Scarce hammer d out, w hen Nature's feeble fires' Boldly stood forth the advocate of truth. 
Glimmer'd their last; whose sluggish blogd, half Confuted falseh6gd, and disabled pride, 

froze, [ne'er gloves W^hilst baffled age stood snarling at his side. * 

Creeps lab'riiig through the veins ; whose heart Tlie* day of trial's fix'd, mor any fear 
AVith faticy^iudled heat' ; — a servile race, I Lest-day of trial should h^put off liere. 

Who' in mere w'ant of fault, all merit place; | Causes but seldom for delay can call 

-APho blind obedience pay to ancient scholfis, I courJEs where forms are few, fees none at all. 
Bigots to Greece, and slaves to musty rules * 1 . The inoming came, nor find 1 that the sun, 
AVith solemn consequence declar’d that none . j A^he on other great events hatli done, 

Could judge that cause but Sophocles alone. ■ But on a brighter robejliah wiiat he wore 

Dupes to'their fancied excellence, the crowd, , "fo go‘h is journey in the wa) before. 

Obsequious to the sacred di^t.ate, bow'd. Fulf in tlie centre of a spacious plain, ; 

When, from amidst the rllioug, ayouth stood On plan entirely hew, wh^e nothing vain, 
forth. Nothing magnificent app^'d^^ but art 

Unknown his person, not unknown his* wortll ; AVltfi decent modesty peicDou'urd her part. 

His look bespoke applause ! alone he stood, ' Rose a tribunal r from no other court 
Alone he'^emm'd the mighty critic floods ^ borrow'd ornament, ^^i^ht eupp^ : 

He talk'd of ancients, as the man became , No juriea here were packed to^k ill or clear, 

AA'ho priz'd our ownj but envied not their fame; bribes were taken, nor oaths broken here ; • 

AVith noble i-ev’repce spoke of Gfeece'snd Home; gownsinen, partial to a client’s .cause. 

And scorn'd to tear the^J^rel ^(iFh the tomb.. ' their own purpose tun'd the pttant laws. ' 

But more thpu j uf^t to other countries grown, Each judge was true and steady to his trustj^^ 

Must w^e turi^ base apostates to our own.? As Mantifield wise, and as old Foster^ ' * 

Where do these words of Greece and Home ex-* , the first seal, in robe bf various dyos, 
ceJ, • A.noble wildness flashing* fi?^ his eyes. 

That ‘England may not pleas^ the ear as^well.?* Sat ShakspeAl‘e, — in one habd « womi he boM)$ 

What mighty magic's in the,plae[p or airj , For mighty wonders fam’d days of yore ; 

That all perfe<^ion needomust centre there ? • Michael F«ter, oqe of the Judges of *he King** Benciu 
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The t)ther held a globe^ which^ to his will 
Obedient turn’d^' end own'd the master's skill : 
Things of the hohlest kind his genius drcw^ 

And look’d throng^ aatiire at a single liew : 

A loose he gave toliis unbounded soul^ 

And taught new lands to rise^ new seas to roll; 
Call’d into being sceoLes unknown before^ 

And, passing nature’s bounds^ w;as something 
more. ^ 

NexC donson sat, in apcient learning train’d^ 
His rigid judgment fancy’s flights restrain'd^ 
CoiTectly prun’d each wild luxuriant thooght. 
Mark'd out her couf^e^ nor spar'd* a glorious 
fault. / 

The book pf man he read with nicest arf^ 

And ransack'd all the secrets qf the heart;. 
Exerted penetration's utmost force^ • 

And trac'd each passion to its proper spurcq 
Then strongly mark'd, in liveliest colors drew,* 
And brought each foible forth to public' vieMk 
The coxcomb felt a Jasji in ev'ry wofd,'^ 

And fools, hung out, their brother fopls^deterr'd. 
His -comic humour kept the world in^ awe, , 

And laughter fi'ighteu’d folly more than law^ . 
But, hark ! — rhe4a*umpet, sounds, the cro^d 
gives wayj * ** 

And the procession comp» in just arra}\ ' • 

Now should I, ill som-e sw^t ppetic line, 
i)ffer up incense at A pOllo’s ’shrine ; . 

Invoke the muse to quit her calm abode, ^ ~ 
And waken mem’fy with U'sleeping ode. 

For how should mortal man, in mortal verse, * 
Their titles, merits,, or their rehearse ? .* 

But give, kind Dullness, memory ahdp*hyme^ 
A\'e'JJ put off Gctiiug till another time. '• 

First, Order oame—with solemn stop, and sldw^ 
In measured time his feet were tauglit b0go. ‘ * 
Behind, from time to time, he cast his eye. 

Lest this should'quit his iilpce, that step pwry.' 
Appearances to save hfs only cate ; 

So ihi qgs seem right, im mattprwhat they hre. 
In liini his parents saw theniselyesTeiievv’d,* # , 
Begotteii. by Sir Critic on Saint Prude. 

Then came drum, trumpet, hauibo/, fiddle,' 
flute: ' 

Next snuffer, sweeper, shifter, soldier^ mute': ” 
iiCgiohs of angels all in white advance, ■ 

Fnries, all fire, come forw ard in .a 'dance , 

Pantomime figures 4;hei^re broaght to vie^, * • 
FoPls hand in hand witn fools, go two by two.* 
Next 'came the treasurer, of either house ; 

One with full pUrse, t'other with not a sous. 
Behind, a gvoup of figiyres kwe create. 

Set off with- all fh* impertinence of state f 
By lace and feather consecrate to fame, * 
Expletive kings, and queens without a name. 

Here Havar^''ali serene, in the same strains,' 
Love& hates, and rages, triumphs; And' cctpi- 
• plmns ; , . * ^ 

His easy vacant face, proclaim'd a heart’’ 

Which could not feelehiotions^ nor iai] art. 
Wififf^im came mighty pavies. On my Lfe, 
Thatllavies hath a vi^y pretty wife 
3 N ’ . . 


Statesman all over ! — In plots famous ^rown 
He mouths a sentence, as curs mouth a bone. 

Next Holland came. — VV'^ith truly tragic stalk. 
He creeps, ite flies. — A hero should not walk. 
As if with he.*iv'n he w'arr'd, liis eager eyes 
Planted their batteries against tlie skies ; 4II 
Attitude, action, air, pause, start, sigh, groan. 
He borrow'd, and made use of as his own. 

By fortune thrown on any other stage, 

He might, perhaps, have jileas'd an easy age; 
But now appears a copy, and no more, 

Of something better w'e have seen before. 

'I'he aQtor wlio would build a solid fame. 

Must imitation's servile arts disclaim ; 

Act from himself, on his own bottom stffnd ; 

J hate e’^n Garrick thus at second-hand. 

. . 'Behind canie King. — -Bred up in modest lore. 
Bashful and young he sought Hibernia's shore ; 
IBbcrnia, fam’d, 'hove ev’ry other grace, 
Fo'r.tnatchless intrepidity of-face. 

Jp'rom her his featuresvcaiight the gen'rops flame. 
And hixl defiance to all sense of shame, 
vrutor'd by her all rivals, to surpass,. 
'MongsPl)rury's sons he comes, and shines in 
brass. 

Lo Yates.! — Without the least finesse of art 
He gets applause — I wish he’d get his part. 
\Y‘hen liot iinpatienfce is in full career, * 

How' vilely.'^ riark'e ! Hark'e !" grates the ear. 
When'active fancy from the brain is sent. 

And stands on tip-toefor some wish’d event, 

I lyite those careless blunders which recal 
Su^rehded sense, -and prove it fiction all, 

In cJiaractejrs of low and vulgar mould, 

’ Wherq nature's coarsest features we behold, 
Wherej destitute of ev’ry decent grace, 
Unmanner’d jests-are blurted in your face. 
There Yatea with justice strict attention draws. 
Acts truly from himself, and gains applause. 

But when to. please. himself^ or charm iiis wife; 
He aim’s at something in jioliter life, 

When, blindly thwarting iiatme's stubborn 
plan,. 

He treads the stage, by way of gentleman. 

The clown, who no one touch of breeding knows, 
.Looks, like Tom. Errand dress’d in Clincher's 
clulhes; . V * ; 

Fond of his dress, fond of his person grown. 
Laugh'd at .by all, and to' himself unknown. 
From' side to side he struts, he smiles, he prates. 
And %ems .to wonder what’s become of V ates. 

Wqpdward, endow’d' with various tricks of 
’ ifuce^ ■ * ' * * 

‘Great master in.tKe science of gfimace, 

Fr6m Ireland ventures, f'av'rite of the town. 
Lur'd by thl plegsing prospect of renown ; 

A speflking Harle^in, made up of whJni, 

He twists, he tiviiies, he tortiires^v'i^ limb. 
Plays to.the eye with a mere monkey s art. 

And leavjB^ to sense t^ie conquest ofthejieart. 
We laugh'*indeed,^bnt on reflection's birth. 

We woii^j^r at ourselves, and curse our mirth. 
His walk of 'parts he fatally misplac’d. 

And inclinatioB fondly tbok Tor taste.; 
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Hence hath the town so often seen display d 
Beau in burlesque, high life in masquerade. 

But when bold wits, not such as patch up 

piay®» . ^ . • -j j 

Cold and correct, in these insipid days, 

Soife comic character, strong featur d, urge 
To probability's extreniest verge, 

WJiere modest judgment her decree suspends. 
And for a time, nor censures, nor commends. 
Where critics can* t determine on the spot 
Whether it is in nature found or not. 

There Woodward safely shall his pow'rs exert. 
Nor fail of favor where he shows desert. 

Hence he in Bobadil such praises bore. 

Such worthy praises, Kitely scarce had more. 

By turns transform'd into all kind of shapes, 
Constant to none, Foote laughs, cries, struts, 
and scrapes : 

Now ill the centre, now in van or rear. 

The Proteus shifts, bawd, parson, auctioneer. 
His strokes of humour, and his burst of sport, 
Are all contain’d in this one word, distort. 

Doth a man stutter, look a-squint, or halt ? 
Mimics draw humour out of nature's fault. 

With personal defects their mirth adorn. 

And hang misfortunes out to public scorn. 

E’en 1, whom nature cast in hideous mould. 
Whom, having made, she trembled to behold. 
Beneath the load of mimicry may groan. 

And find that nature’s errors are my own. 
Shadows behind of Foote and Woodward 
came ; 

Wilkinson this, Obrien w'as that name. 

Strange to relate, but wonderfully true, 

That even shadows have their shadows too ! 
With not a single comic pow’r endu'd. 

The first a mere mere mimic’s mimic stood ; 
The last by nature form'd to please, who shows. 
In Jonson’s Stephen, which way genius grows. 
Self quite put off, affects, witli too much art. 

To put on Woodward in each mangled part ; 
Adopts his shrug, his wink, his stare ; nay, 
more, [before. 

His voice, and croaks ; for Woodward croak'd 
When a dull copier simple grace neglects 
And rests his imitation iu defects. 

We readily forgive ; but such vile arts 
Are double guilt in men of real parts. 

By nature form'd in her jterversest mood. 
With no one requisite of art endu'd. 

Next Jackson came, — Observe that settled glare. 
Which better speaks a puppet than a player ; 
List to that voice — did ever Discord hear 
Sounds so w ell fitted to her untun’d ear ? 
When, to enforce some very^ender part. 

The right-hand sleeps by instinct on the heart ; 
His soul, of every other thought bereft, 

Is anxious only where to place the left ; 

He sobs and paiitt to soothe his weeping spouse. 
To soothe his weeping mother, turns and bows. 
Awkward, embarrass^, stiff, without the skill 
Of moving gracefully, or standing still. 

One leg, as if suspicious of his brother. 

Desirous seems to rim away from t'other. 


did 

Some errors, handed down from age to age. 
Plead custom’s force, and still possess the stage. 
'Fhat's vile — Should we a parent’s foults adore. 
And err, becat^.se our fathers err’d before : 

If inattentive to the author’s mind. 

Some actors made the jest they could not find ; 
If by low' tricks they marr’d fair nature’s mien ; 
And blurr’d the graces of the simple scene ; 
Shall we, if reason rightly is employ’d, 

Not see their faults, or seeing not avoid ; 

When Falstaff stands detected in a lie, 

Why, without meaning, rolls Love’s glassy eye ; 
Why ; — There’s no cause — at least no cause we 
know' — 

It was the fashion twenty years ago. 

Fashion, a word wdiich knaves and fools may 
use, 

Their knavery and folly to excuse. 

To copy beauties, f((h*feits all pretence 
To fame — to copy faults, is w'ant of sense. 

Yet (though in some particulars he fails, 

Some few particulars, w'here mode prevails) 

If in these hallow'd times, when soWr, sad, 

All gentlemen are melancholy mad, 

When *tis not deem'd so great a crime by hfJf 
To violate a vestal, as to laugh, 

Rude mirth may ho))e presumptuous to engage 
An act of toleration for the stage. 

And courtiers will, like reasonable creatures, 
Suspend vain fashion, and unscrew' their fea. 

tures, [more, 

Old Falstaff, pliiy'd by Love, shall please once 
And humour set the audience in a roar. 

Actors I've seen, and of no vulgar name. 
Who, being from one part possess'd of fame, 
Whether they are to laugh, cry, wdiine, or bawl, 
Still introduce that fav'rite part in all. 

Here, Love, be cautious — ne'er be thou betray'd 
To call in that wag Falstaff's dangerous aid ; 
Like Goths of old, liowe'er he seems a friend. 
He’ll seize that throne, i|rou w'ish him to defend. 
In a })eculiar mould by humour cast. 

For Falstaff fram’d — himself, the first and 
last, — 

He stands aloof from all — maintains his state. 
And scorns, like Scotsmen, to assimilate. 

Vain all disguise — too plain we see the trick, 
Though the knight w'ears the weeds of Dominic. 
And Boniface, disgrac'd, betrays the smack. 

In Anno Domini, of F^taff's sack. 

Arms cross'd, brows bent, eyes fix’d, feet 
marching slow, 

A band of malcontents with spleen o’erfiow ; 
Wrapt in conceit's impenetrable fog, 

Which pride, like Phoebus, draws from ev’ry 
bog. 

They curse the managers, and curse the town. 
Whose partial favour keej>s such merit down. 

But if some man, more hardy than the rest. 
Should dare attack these gnatliags in their 
nest ; 

At once they rise with impotence of * 
Whet their small stings, and bius about the 
stage. 
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’Tis breach of privilege ! — Shall any dare 
To arm satiric truth against a player ? 
Prescriptive rights we plead time out of mind ; 
Actors, unlash'd themselves, may lash man- 
kind.” 

What ! shall opinion then, of nature free 
And liberal as the vagrant air, agree 
To rust in chains like these, impos'd by things 
Which, less than nothing, ape the pride of 
kings? 

No— though hnlf.poets with half-players join 
To curse the freedom of each honest line ; 
Though rage and malice dim their faded cheek ; 
What the muse freely thinks, she’ll freely speak. 
M'ith just disdain of ev’ry paltry sneer,’ 
Stranger alike to flattery and feiir. 

In ])urpose fix'd, and to herself a rule, 

Public contempt shall wait the ])uhlio fool. 

Austin would always glisten in French silks, 
Ackman would Norris be, and Packer Wilks. 

For who, like Ackman, can with humour please ? 
Who can, like Packer, charm with sprightly 
ease ? 

Higher than all the rest, see Bransby strut : 

A mighty Gulliver in Lillipiit! 

Ludicrous nature ! which at once could show 
A man so very high, so very low. 

If 1 forget thee, Blakes, or if 1 say 
Aught hurtful, may I never see tfie play. 

Let critics, with a supercilious air, 

Decry thy various merit, and declare 
Frenchman U still at top ; — hut scorn that rage 
"^Phich, in attacking thee, attacks the age. 

Frencl f dlics, universally embrac'd, 

At once provoke our mirth, and form our taste. 

Loiig, from a nation ev^jr hardly us’d. 

At random censur’d, wantonly abus’d, 

Have Britons drawn their sport, with partLal 
view 

Form'd gen'ral notions^rom the rascal few ; 
Condemn'd a people, as for vices known. 

Which, from their country banish’d, seek our 
OM-n, 

At length, howe’ er, the slavish chain is broke. 
And sensf^ awaken’d, scorns her ancient yoke : 
Taught by thee, Moody, we now learn to* raise ^ 
Mirth from their foibles; from their virtues,™ 
praise. 

Next came the le^bn, which our summer 
Bayes, 

From alleys, here and there, contriv’d to raise, 
Flush’d with vast hopes, and certain to succeed 
With wits who cannot write, and scarce can read. 
Vet'rans no more support the rotten cause. 

No more from Elliot's worth they reap applause ; 
Each on himself determines to rely. 

Be Yates disbanded, and let Elliot fly : 

Never Aid play'rs so well an author fit, 

To nature dead, and foes declared to wit. 

So loud each tongue, so empty was each head. 

So much they talk'd, so very little said, 

So wondrous dull, and yet so wondrous vain, 

At once so willing, and unfit to reign, 

S 


That Reason swore, nor would the oath recal, 
'I’lieir mighty master's soul inform'd them all. 

As one with various disappointments sad. 
Whom dullness only kept from being mad. 
Apart from all the rest great^Murphy came^* 
f kmimon to fools and wits, the rage of fame* 
VYliat though the sons of nonsense hail him sirs, 
At'ditor, author, manager, and squire. 

His restless soul's ambition 6to]»s not there, 

'J’o make his triumphs perfect, dub him player. 

In person tall, a figure form'd to please ; 

T f symmetry could charm, depriv'd of ease ; 
When motionless he stands, we all approve ; 
What pity 'tis the thing was made to move. 

Ills voice, in one dull, deep, unvaried sound. 
Seems to break forth from caverns under ground. 
From hollow chest the low sepulchral note 
Unwilling heaves, and struggles in his throat. 

Could authors butcher'd give an actor grace. 
All must to him resign the foremost place. 
When he attempts, in some one fav'rite part, 

'J'o ape the feelings of a manly heart, 

His honest features the disguise defy. 

And his face loudly gives his tongue the lie. 

Still in extremes, he knows no happpy mean, 
Gr raving mad, or stupidly serene. 

In cold-wrought scenes the lifeless actor flags. 
In passion, tears tlie passion into rags. 

("an none remember ?— Yes— I know all must— 
When in the Moor he ground his teeth to dust. 
When o'er the stage he Folly's standard bore, 
M^hilst Common-Sehse stood trembling at the 
door. 

How few are found with real talents hless'd. 
Fewer with nature's gifts contented rest. 

Man from his sphere eccentric starts astray ; 

All hunt for fame, but most mistake the way. 
Bred at St. Omer's to the shuffling trade, 

'I’he hopeful youth a Jesuit might have made. 
With various readings stor’d his empty skull, 
Learn’d without sense, and venerably dull : 

Or, at some banker's desk, like many more. 
Content to tell that two and two make four. 

His name had stood in city annaijs fair. 

And prudent Dullness mark'd him for a mayor. 

>Vhat then could tempt thee, in a critic age, 
Such blooming hopes to forfeit on a stage ; 

('ould it be worth thy wondrous waste of pains 
'J’o publish to the world thy lack of brains ? 

Or migi||t not Reason e'en to thee have shown 
'I’hy greatest praise had been to live unknown? 
Yet let not vanity, like thine, despair: 

Fortune makes folly her peculiar care. 

A vacant throne high-phic'd in Smithfield view, 
'fo sacred Dullness and her first-born due, 
'riiither with haste in happy hour repair, 

'Fhy birth-right claim, nor fear a rival there. 
Shuter himself shall own thy Juster claim, 

And venal ledgers puff their Murphy's name. 
Whilst Vaughan* or Dapper, call him which 
you will, 

Shall blow the trumpet, and give out the bill. 

« A gentleman wlio publiahed at this juncture a ^oem, entitled 
•TheKetorL* 
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There rule secure, from critics and from sensOi i 
Nor once ehaJI Genius rise to give offence ; i 
Eternal peace shall bless the happy shore. 

And little factions break thy rest no more. 

From Covent-Garden crowds promiscuous go, 
IVhom the Muse knows not, nor desires to 
know. 

Vet'rans they seem'd, hwt knew of arms no more 
Than if, till that time, arms they never bore: 
Like tv estini lister militia train'd to light, 

I'hey scarcely knew the left hand from the right. 
Ashani'd among such troops to show the head, 
I'heir chiefs were scatter’d, and their heroes fled. 

Sparks at his glass sat comfortably down 
To sep'rate froun from Smile, and smile from 
frown ; 

Smith, the genteel, the airy, and the smart, 

Smith was just gone to school to say his part ; 
Russ (a misfortune which we often meet) 

'Was flist asleep at dear Statira's feet ; 

Statira, witli her liero to. agree. 

Stood on her feet as fast asleep as he ; 

Macklin, who largely deals in half-form’d sounds, 
M ho wantonly trangresses nature's bounds, 
'Whose acting's hard, affected, and constrain'd. 
Whose features as each other they disdain'd. 

At variance set, inflexible and coarse, 

Ne'er know the workings of united force. 

Ne’er kindly soften to each other's aid. 

Nor sliow the mingled pow'rs of light and shade, 
No longer for a thankless stage concern'd, 

To worthier thoughts bis mighty genius turn'd. 
Harangu'd, gave lectures, made each simple elf 
Almost as good a speaker as himself ; 

"Whilst the whole town, mad uith mistaken zeal, 
An awkward rage ff»r elocuti<»n feel ; 

Dull cits and grave divines his praise proclaim. 
And join with Sheridan's their AJacklin's name ; 
Shuter, who never car’d a single pin 
^\^hether he left out nonsense, or put in, 

M"ho aim’d at wit, though, level'd in the dark. 
The random arrow seldom hit the mark. 

At Islington, all hy the pl.icid stream 
Where city swains in lap of Dullness dream, 
"Where, quiet as her strains their strains do flow. 
That all the patron by the bards may know. 
Secret as niglit, with Rolt’s experienc'd aid. 

The plan of future operations laid. 

Projected schemes the summer months to cheer : 
And spin out happy folly through the year. 

But think not, though these dastard chiefs 
are fled, 

That Covent-Garden troops shall want a head : 
Harlequin comes their chief! — See from afar. 
The hero seated in fantastic t;ar ! 

"^Vedded to Novelty, his only arms 
Are wooden swords, wands, talismans, and 
charms ; 

On one side Folly sits, by some called Fun, 

And on the other, his arch-patron, Lun. 

Behind, for liberty athirst in vain. 

Sense, helpless captive, drags the galling chain. 
Six rude misshapen beasts the chariot draw. 
Whom Reason loath s, and Nature never saw ; 


Monsters, with tails of ice, and heads «f fire : 
Oorgons, and Hydras, and chimeras dire. ^ 

Each was bestrode by full as monstrous wight. 
Giant, dwarf, genius, elf, hermaphrodite. 

The town, as usual, met him in full cry ; 

The town, as usual, iciiew no reason why. 

But fashion so directs, and niod^rns raise 
On fashion's mouldering base their transient 
praise. 

Next, to the field a hand of females draw 
Their force ; for Britain owns no Salique law : 
Just to their worth, we female rights admit. 

Nor bar their claim to empire or to wit. 

First, giggling, plotting chambermaids ar- 
rive, 

Hoydens and romps, led on by gen'ral Clive. 

Ill spite of outward blemishes, she shone 
For humour fam'd, and humour all her own. 
Easy, as if at liume, the stage she trod. 

Nor sought the critic's praise, nor fear'd his rod. 
Original in spirit and in ease, 

She pleas’d by liiding all attempts to please. 

No c<imic actress ever yet couhi raise. 

On humour's base, more merit or more praise. 

With all the native vigour of sixteen, 

A mong the merry troop conspicuous seen. 

See lively Pope advance in jig and trip, 
Coriiina, Cherry, Honeycomb, and Snip. 

Not without art, but yet to nature true. 

She charms the town with humour just, yet new. 
Cheer'd by her promi'se, we the less de^ore 
The fatal time when Clive shall he no more. 

Lo! Vincentconies — with simple grace aiTay'd, 
She laughs at paltry arts and scorns parade. 
Nature through her is by reflection shown, 

\\ hilst Gay once more knows Polly for his 
own. 

Talk not to me of diffidence and fear — 

1 see it all, hut must forgive it here. 

Defects like these which modest terrors cause. 
From impudence itself extort applause. 

Candour and reason still take virtue's part ; 

We love e'en foibles in so good a heart. 

1 Let 'foramy Arne, with usual pomp of style, 

I Whose chief, whose only merit's to compile, 
\Vlio, meanly pilfering here and there a bit, 
^^Deals music out as Murphy deals out wit, 
PublUh projmsals, laws for taste prescribe, 

And chant the praise of an Italian tribe ; 

Let him reverse Kind Nature's first decrees. 
And teach e’en Brent a method not to please ; 
But never shall a truly British age 
Bear a vile race of eunuchs on the stage. 

I I'he boasted work's call’d national in vain, 

I If one Italian voice pollutes the strain. 

. \\ here tyrants rule, and slaves with joy obey> 
j Let slavish mi!tstrels pour th' enervate lay: 

I To Britons far more noble pleasures spring, 
in native notes whilst Beard and Vincent sing. 

Might figure give a title unto fame. 

What rival should with Yates dispute her 

i « 5 

I I-ut justice may not {partial trophies raise, 

I Nor sink the^ctress in the woman' uraise. 
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Still hand in hand her words and actions go. 
And the heart feels more than the features show; 
For, through the regions of that beauteous face. 
We no variety of passions trace ; 

Dead to the soft emotions of the heart. 

No kindred softness can those eyes impart ; 

The brow, still fix’d in sorrow’s sullen frame. 
Void of distinction, marks all parts the same. 

What’s a fine person, or a beauteous face, 
Unless deportment gives them decent grace ? 
Bless'd with all other requisites to please, 

Some want the striking elegance of ease : 

The curious eye their awkward movement tires ; 
They seem like puppets led about by wires. 
Others, like statues, in one posture still. 

Give great ideas of the workman’s skill ; 
Wond’ring, his art we praise the more we view, 
And only grieve lie gave nut motion too. 

M’eak of themselves are what we beauties call. 
It is the manner which gives strength to all. 
'J'liis teaches every beauty to unite. 

And brings them forward in the noblest light. 
Happy ill this, beliold, amidst the throng, 

AVitli transient gleam of grace, Hart sweeps 
along. 

If all the wonders of external grace, 
person finely turn’d, a mould of face, 

IV here, union rare, expression’s lively force 
VVith beauty’s softest magic holds discourse. 
Attract the eye : if feelings, void of art, 

Rouse the quick passions, and infiame the heart ; 
If music, sweetly hreiithing from the tongue. 
Captives the ear, Bride must not pass unsung. 
Wht. a fear, which rank ill-nature terms con- 
ceit. 

By time and custom conquer’d, shall retreat ; 
’When judgment, tutor’d by experience sago. 
Shall shoot abroad, and gather strength from 
age ; 

When heav’ii in mercy shall the stage release 
From the dull slumbers of a still-life jiiece : 
AVhen some stale tlow’r, disgraceful to the walk. 
Which long hath liun^, though wither’d on the 
stalk. 

Shall kindly drop, then Bride shall make her way. 
And merit find a passage to the day ; 

Brought into action, she at once sliall ruis^e 
Her own renown, and justify our praise. 

Form’d for the tragic scene, to grace the stage. 
With rival excellence of love and rage. 

Mistress of each soft art, w ith matchless skill 
To turn and wind the passions as slie will; 

'J'o melt the heart with sympathetic woe. 
Awake the sigh, and teach the tear to flow ; 
j'o put on frenzy’s wild distracted glare. 

And freeze the soul with horror and despair ; 
IV^ith just desert enroll'd in endless fume. 
Conscious of worth superior, Cibber came. 

When poor Alicia’s madd’ning brains are 
rack’d, 

And Btrongly-imag’d griefs her mind distract : 
Struck with her grief, I catch the madness too ! 
My brain turns round, the headless trunk I 
view ! 
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The roof cracks, shakes, and falls 1 — New hor- 
rors rise. 

And Reason buried in the ruin lies. 

Nobly disdainful of each slavish art, 

She makes her first attack upon the heart : 
Pleas’d with the summons, it receives her Idws, 
And all is silence, sympathy, applause. 

But when, by fond ambition drawn aside, 
Giddy with praise, and puff’d with female pride. 
She quits the tragic scene, and, in pretence 
To comic merit, breaks down nature’s fence ; 

I scarcely can believe niy ears or eyes, « 

Or find out Cibber through the dark disguise. 

Pritchard, by nature for the stage design'd. 

In person graceful, and in sense refin’d : 

Her art as much as nature’s friend became. 

Her voice as free from blemish as her fame. 

Who knows so well in majesty to please. 
Attemper’d with the graceful charms of ease ? 

When Congreve’s favor’d pantomime to grace. 
She comes a captive queen of Moorish race ; 
MMien love, hate, jealousy, despair, and rage, 
IVith wildest tumults in her breast engage ; 
Still equal to herself is Zara seen ; 

Her passiions are the passions of a queen. 

Arhen she to murder whets the timorous 
thane, 

I feel ambition rush through ev’ry vein ; 
Persuasion hangs upon her daring tongue. 

My heart grows flint, and ev'ry nerve’s new- 
strung. 

In comedy — Nay there,” cries critic, ^^hold, 
Pritchard’s for comedy too fat and old, 

\rho can, with patience, hear the grey coquette. 
Or force a laugh with overgrown Juiett ; 

Her speech, look, action, humour, all are just : 
But then, lier age and figure give disgust.” 

Are foibles then, and graces of the mind, 

1 11 real life, to size, or age, confin’d ? 

I>o spirits flow, and is good-breeding plac’d 
1 u any set circumference of waist } 

As we grow old, doth aflectatioii cease. 

Or gives not age new vigor to caprice ? 

If ill originals these things appear. 

Why should we bar them in the copy here? 

’riie nice punctilio-mongers of this age, 

The grand minute reformers of the stage, 

Slaves to propriety of ev’ry kind, 

Some standard-measure ^or each part should 
find. 

Which Vhen the best of actors shall exceed. 

Let it devolve to one of smaller breed. 

All actors too upon the back should bear 
Certificate of birth ; — time, when ; — place, w here. 
For l:ow can critics rightly fix their w^orth. 
Unless they know the minute of their birth ? 

An audience too, deceiv’d, may find too late 
’fhat they have clapp’d an actor out of date. 
Figure, 1 own, at first may give offence. 

And harshly strike the eye's too curious sense ; 
But when perfections of the mind break forth. 
Humour’s chastesallies,judgmeut’s solid worth ; 
When the pure genuine fiame, by nature taught. 
Springs into sense, and ev’ry action’s thought ; 
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Before such merit aJl objections fly ; . , . . 

Pritchard’s gr®^*teel, and Garrick s six feet nigh. 
Oft have 1. Pritchard, seen thy wonderous 
skili 

Confess’d thee great, but find thee greater still. 
That worth, which shone in scatter'd rai'S before. 
Collected now, breaks forth with double pow'r. 
The Jealous irife ! on that thy trophies raise, 
Inferior only to the author’s praise. 

From Dublin, fam'd in legends of romance 
For might V magic of enchanted lance. 

With which her heroes arm'd victorious prove. 
And like a flood rush o’er the land of love, 
Mossop and Barry came — names ne’er design'd 
By fate in the same sentence to be join’d. 

Rais'd by the breath of popular acclaim. 

They mounted to the pinnacle of fame; 

There the weak brain, made giddy with the 
height, 

Spurr'd on the rival chiefs to mortal fight. 

Thus sportive boys, around some bason’s brim. 
Behold the pipc-drawn bladders circling swim : 
But if from lungs more potent, there arise 
Two bubbles of a more than common size. 

Eager for honour they for fight prepare. 

Bubble meets bubble, and both sink to air. 

Mossop, attach'd to military plan. 

Still kept his eye fix’d on his right-hand man. 
Whilst the mouth measures words with seeming 
skill, 

The right hand labours, and the left lies still ; 
For he resolv'd on scripture-grounds to go, 
U'hat the right dotli, the left-hand shall not 
knou . 

With studied impropriety of speech, 

He soars beyond the hackney critic’s reach ; 

'J’o epithets allots emphatic state, 

IVhilst jjriiicipals, ungrac’d, like lacqueys wait ; 
In ways first trodden by himself excels. 

And stands alone in indeclinables ; 

(Conjunction, preposition, adverb join 
To stamp new vigour on the nervous line ; 

In monosyllables his thunders roll. 

He, she, it, and, >ve, ye, they, fright the soul. 

In person taller than the common size. 

Behold where Barry draws admiring eyes ! 

When lab'ring passions, in his bosom pent. 
Convulsive rage, and struggling heave for vent ; 
Spectators, with imagin’d terrors warm. 

Anxious expect the bursting of the storm : 

But, all unfit in such a pile to dwell, 

His voice comes forth, like echo from her cell ; 
J’o swell thf' tempest needful aid denies. 

And all adown the stage in feeble murmurs 
dies. 

What man, like Barry, with such pains, can 
err 

In elocution, action, character ? 

IVhat man could glv'e, if Barry was not here. 
Such well-applauded tenderness to Lear ? 

W ho else can speak so very, very fine, 

That sense may kindly end with ev'ry line ? 

Some dozen lines before the ghost is there, 
Behold him for the solemn scene prepare. 


See how he frames his eyes, poises each limb. 
Puts the whole body into proper trim.— 

From whence we learn, with no great stretch of 
art. 

Five lines hence comes a ghost, and, ha ! a start. 

When he appears most perfect, still we find 
Something which jars upon, and hurts the mind, 
Whatever lights upon a part are thrown, 

W e see too plainly they are not his own. 

No fiame from nature ever yet he caught ; 

Nor knew a feeling which he was not taught ; 
He rais'd his trophies on the base of art, 

And conn’d his passions, as he conn'd his part. 

Quin, from afar, lur’d by the scent of fame, 

A ^^tage Leviathan, put in iiis claim, 

Pupil of Betterton and Booth. Alone, 

Sullen he walk'd, and deem'd the chair his own. 
For how should moderns, miislirooins of the day, 
Who ne'er those masters knew, know how to 
play ? 

Grey-bearded vet'rans, who, ivith partial tongue. 
Extol the times when they themselves were 
young. 

Who, having lost all relish for the stage, 

See not their own defects, but lash the age, 
Receiv'd with joyful murmurs of applause, 

'rheii* darling chief, jaiid lin'd his favourite 
cause. 

Far be it from the candid Muse to tread 
Insulting o'er the ashes of the dead, 

But. just to living merit, she maintains, 

And daresthetest, whilstGarrick'sgenius reigns; 
Ancients in vain endeavour to excel, 

Happily prais'd, if they could act as well. 

But though prescription's force we disallow, 
Nor to antiquity submissive bow ; 

Though we deny imaginary grace. 

Founded on accidents of time and place ; 

Yet real worth of ev'ry growth sliall bear 
Due praise, nor mu^>t we, Quin, forget thee 
there. 

His words, bore sterling weight, nervous and 
strong 

In manly tides of sense they roll'd along. 

Happy in art, he chielly had pretence 
'fo keep up numbers, yet not forfeit sense. 

No actor ever greater heights could reach 
In all the labour’d artifice of speech. 

Speech ! Is that all And shall an actor found 
An universal fame on partial ground ? 

Parrots themselves speak properly by rote. 

And, in six months, my dog sliall howl by note. 

I laugh at those, who, when the stage they 
tread. 

Neglect the heart, to compliment the head; 
With strict propriety their care's conn'd 
To weigh out words, while passion halts behind. 
'1\) syllable dissectors they appeal, 

Allow them accent, cadence, — fools may feel ; 
But, spite of all the criticising elves, 

Those who would make us feel, must feel them- 
selves. 

His eyes, in gloomy socket taught to roll, . 
Proclaim'd the sullen habit of his souL 
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Heavy and t>hlegmatic he trod the stage^ 

'I'oo proud for tenderness^ too dull for rage. 
When Hector’s lovely wido\v shines in tears, 

Or Rowe's gay rake dependant virtue jeers, 

W ith the same cast of features he is seen 
'I'o chide the libertine, and court the queen. 

From the tame scene, which without passion 
flows. 

With just desert his reputation rose ; 

Nor less he pleas’d, when, on some surly plan. 
He w'as, at once, the actor and the man. 

In Brute he shone unequal! 'd : all agree 
Garrick’s not half so great a brute as he. 

W'hen Cato’s labour’d scenes are brought to 
view, 

With equal praise the actor labour’d too ; 

For still you’ll find, trace passion.s to their root, 
Small diff’rence ’twixt the stoic and the brute. 

In fancied scenes, as in life’s real plan. 

He could not, for a, moment, sink the man. 

In whate'er cast his character was laid. 

Self still, like oil, upon the surface play’d. 
Nature, in spite of all his skill, crept in : 
Horatio, Dorax, Fal staff, —still 'twas Quin. 

Next follows Sheridan — a doubtful name. 

As yet unsettled in the rank of fame. 

'rhih, fondly lavish in his praises grown, 

(rives him all merit : that allows him none. 

Betw eon them both we’ll steer the middle course. 
Nor, loving praise, rob jiidgmeiit of her force. 

Just his deceptions, natural and great : 

His feelings strong, his words enforc’d with 
weight. 

M as speech-fain’d Quin himself to hear him 
speai., 

Envy would drive the colour from his cheek : 
Blit siep-daine Nature, niggard of her grace, 
J)en\’d the social pow’rs of voice and face. 

Fix’d in one frame of features, glare of eye, 
i'aK.-^ions, like chaos, in confusion lie : 

In vain the wonders of his skill are tried 
’J'o form distinctions nature hath denied. 

His voice no touch of harmony admits, 
Jrregularly deep and slnill by fits; 

'riie two extremes appear like man and wife. 
Coupled t'‘gether for the sake of strife. 

His action’s always strong, but sometimes 
such, 

I'hat candour must declare he acts too much. 
Why must impatience fall three paces back ? 
VV'hy paces three return to the attack ? 

Why is the right -leg too forbid to stir. 

Unless in motion semicircular ? 

Why must the hero with the nailor vie, 

And hurl the close clench’d fist at nose or eye ? 
In royal John, with Philip angry grown, 

I thought he would have knock’d poor Davies 
down. 

Inhuman tyrant ! was it not a shame. 

To fright a king so harmless and so tame ? 

But, ^ite of all defects, his glories rise ; 

And art, by judgment form’d, with nature vies : 
3ehold him sound the depth of Hubert’s soul. 
Whilst in his own contending passions roll ; 


View the whole scene, with critic judgment scan. 
And then deny him merit if you can. 

Where he falls short, ’tis nature's fault alone ; 
Where he succeeds, the merit's all liis own. 

Last G urrick came — ^Behind him throng a train 
Of snarling critics, ignorant as vain. 

One finds out, — He's of stature somewhat 
low, — 

Your hero always should be tall, you know. — 
'I'rue nat’ral greatness all consists in height.” 
Produce your voucher, critic. — Sergeant Kite. ' 

Another can't forgive the paltry arts 
By wliicli he makes his w ay to shallow hearts ; 
Mere pieces of finesse, traps for applause — 

“ Avaunt, iinnat’ral start, affected pause.” 

For me, by nature form'd to judge with 
phlegm, 

I can’t acquit by wholesale, nor condemn. 

'J'he best tilings carried to excess are wrong : 

The start ina\ be too frequent, pause too long ; 
But only us’d in proper time and place, 

Severest judgment must allow them grace. 

If bunglers, form’d on imitation's plan. 

Just in the way that monkies mimic man. 

Their copied scene with mangled arts disgrace, 
And pau&e and start witli the same vacant face ; 
We join tlie critic laugh, those tricks we scorn. 
Which spoil the scenes they mean them to adorn. 
But when, from nature’s pure and genuine 
source, 

'riiese strokes of acting flow with gen'rous force, 
When in the features all the souFs pourtray’d. 
And passiori', such as Garrick's, are display'd. 

To me they seem from quickest feelings caught : 
Each start is nature ; aad each pause is thought. 

\rhen reason yields to passion's wild alarms. 
And the whole state of mao is up in arms; 

What but a critic could condemn the play'r. 

For pausing itere, when cool sense pauses there? 
W hilst, w orking from the heart, the fire 1 trace. 
And mark it strongly flaming to the face; 
Whilst, in each sound, 1 hear the very man; 

I can't catch words, and pity those who can. 

Let wils, like spiders, from the tortur'd brain 
j Fine-draw the critic-weh with curious pain ; 
j 'Fhe gods,— a kiiulness 1 with thanks must pay,— 
j Have form’d me of a coarser kind of clay ; 

Not stung with envy nor with spleen diseas’d, 

A poor dull creature, still with nature pleas’d ; 
Hence to thy praises, Garrick, 1 agree, 

And, pleas’d with nature, must be pleas’d with 
thee. 

Now might 1 tell, Low silence reign’d through- 
out, 

And deep attention hush’d the rabble rout ! 

How ev’ry claimant, tortur'd with desire. 

Was pale as ashes, or as red as fire : 

But loose to fame, the Muse more simply acts. 
Rejects all flourish, and relates mere facts. 

The judges, as the several parties came. 

With temper heard, with judgment w^eigh’d each 
claim, 

And, in their sentence happily agreed. 

In name of both, great Shakspeare thus decreed- 
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« If manlv sense ; if nature Jink d \rith art ; 

If thoroiJffii knowJedge of the human heart ; 

If now'rs of actin;? vast and uiicoiinn d ; 

If fewest faults with greatest beauties join d ; 

If strong expression, and strange pow'rs which lie 
M’itliin the magic circle of the eye ; 

If feelings which few hearts, like liis, can know. 
And which no face so well as his can show ; 
Deserve the pref'reiice ; - Garrick, take the chair ; 
Nor quit it — till thou place an equal there." 


DAVID MALLET. 


Born 1700. — Diedl76S, 


WILLIAM AN1> MARGARET. 

* T WAS at the silent, solemn hour, 

U'hen night and morning meet ; 

In glided Margaret’s grimly ghost, 

And stood at William’s feet. 

Her face was like an April-morn, 

Clad in a wintry cloud ; 

And clay-cold was her lily h.^ind. 

That held her sable shroud. 

So shall the fairest face appear, 

M’hen youth and years are flown ; 

Such is the robe that kings must wear. 
When death has reft their crown. 

Her bloom was like the springing flower. 
That sips the silver dew ; 

The rose was budded in her cheek. 

Just opening to the view. 

But love had, like the canker-worm, 
Consum’d her early prime ; 

The rose grew pale, and left her cheek ; 
She died before her time. 

Awake ! she cried, thy true-love calls, 
Come from her midnight-grave. 

Now let thy pity hear the maid. 

Thy love refus'd to save. 

This is the dumb and dreary hour. 

When injur'd ghosts complain ; 

When yawning graves give up their dead. 
To haunt the faithless swain. 

Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 

'J’hy pledge and broken oath ! 

And give me back my maiden- vow. 

And give me back my troth. 

Why did you promise love to me. 

And not that promise keep.^ 

Why did you swear my eyes were bright. 
Yet leave those eyes to weep ? 


How could you say my face was fair. 

And yet that face forsake ? 

How could you win my virgin-heart, 

Y et leave that heart to break ? 

Why did you say my lip was sweet, 

And made the scarlet pale ? 

And why did I, young witless maid ! 
Believe the flatteriug tale ? 

That face, alas ! no more is fair. 

Those lips no longer red : 

Dark are my eyes now clos’d in death, 
And every charm is fled. 

The hungry worm my sister is, 

'I'his winding sheet I wear : 

And cold and weary lasts our night, 

Till that last morn appear. 

But, hark ! the rock has warn’d me hence ; 

A long and late adieu ! 

Come, see, false man, how low she lies, 
j Who died fur love of you. 

I The lark sung loud ; the morning smil'd, 

I W ith beams of rosy red ; 
j Pale W’illiam quak'd in every limb, 

I And raving left his bed, 

I He hied him to the fatal place 
: Where Margaret’s body lay; 

j And stretch’d him on the’ green-grass turf, 

I That wrapp'd her breathless clay. 

; And thrice he call’d on Margaret’s name, 
j And thrice he wept full sore ; 
j Then laid liis cheek to lier cold grave, 

I And wwd spoke never more ! 


EDWARD YOUNG. 


Born 16S4/.— Died 1765, 


ElOHT-rHOUGUTS. 

NIGHT THE FIRST. 

L\fet Death, and Immortalitif, 

Tir’d Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy Sleep ! 

He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles; the wretched he forsakes; 
Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe. 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

From short (as usual) and disturb'd repose, 

I wake : bow happy they, who wake no more! 
Yet that were^ain, if dreams infest the grave. 

I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous; where my wreck'd desponding 
thought 
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From wave to wave of fancied misery^ 

At random drove^ her helm of reason lost. 
Though now restor'd, 'tis only change of piiin, 
(A hitter change !) severer for severe. 

The day too short for niy distress ; and night. 
E'en in the zenith of her dark domain, 

Is suiushine to the colour of my fate. 

Night, sable godde^sS ! from her ebon throne. 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 
Silence, how dead ! and darkness, how profound! 
Nor eye, nor listening ear, an object finds ; 
Creation sleeps, "i'is, as the general pulse 
Of life st(»od still, and nature made a pause; 

An awful pause ! prophetic of her end. 

And let her prophecy be soon fuihird; 

Fate ! drop the curtain ; I can lose no more, 
Silence and Darkness! solemn sisters! twins 
From ancient Niglit, who nurse the tender thought 
To reason, and on reascm build resoh e, 

(That column of true majesty in man,) 

Assist me : 1 will thank you in the grave ; 

The grave, your kingdom : there this frame shall 
fall 

A >ictiin sacred to your dreary shrine. 

But what are ye? — 

'I'iiou, who didst put to flight 
Primeval silence, when the morning stars. 
Exulting, shouted o'er the rising ball ! 

0 iLou, whose word from solid darkness struck 
That spark, the sun ; strike wUiloni from my soul; 
My soul, wliich dies to thee, her trust, her trea- 
sure, 

A-s miser-- 1<* their gold, w'hile others rest. 

i’lirough this opaque of nature, and soul, 
This double night, transmit one pitying ray, 

To lighten, and to cheer. O lead my mind, 

(A mind that fain would w'ander from its woe,) 
Lead it through various scenes of life and death. 
And from each scene, the noblest truths inspire. 
Nor !e>s inspire iiiy conduct, than my song ; 
Teach my best reason, reason ; my best will 
Teach rectitude ; and fix iny firm resolve 
Wisdom to wed, and pay her long arrear : 

Nor Jet the phial of thy vengeance, pour'd 
On this devoted head, be pour’d in vain. 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue. 

Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

1 feel the solemn sound. If heard aright. 

It is the knell of my departed hours ; 

Where are they ? W ith the years beyond the flood. 
It is the signal that demands dispatch ; 

How much is to be done ? My hopes and fears 
Start up alarm'd, and o’er life’s narrow verge 
Look down — On what ? a fathomless abyss I 
A dread eternity ! how surely mine ! 

And can eternity belong to me. 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ? 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august. 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 

How passing wonder He, who made him such ! 
Who center d in our make suchstrange extremes! 
3 0 


From different natures marvellouslv mixt. 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguish'd link in being's endless chain ! 
Midw'ay from nothing to the Deity ! 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt ! 

'riiough sullied and dishonor'd, still divine ! 

Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 

An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 

Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 

A worm ! a god ! — I tremble at myself, 

And ill myself am lost ! at home a stranger, 

I hought waridei-N up and down, surpris’d, aghast, 
And wondering at her own : How reason reels! 
O uhat a miracle to man is man ! 

'I'riumpha fitly distress’d! what joy, what dread! 
Alternately transported, and alarm'd I 
What can preserve my life ? or what destroy ? 
An angel’s arm can't snatch me from the grave; 
Legions of angels can’t confine me there. 

’Tis past conjecture ; all things rise in proof; 
WJiile o’er my limbs sleep’s soft dominion spread, 
What though my soul fantastic measures trod 
! O’er fairy fields ; or mourn'd along the gloom 
I Of pathless w^oods ; or, dov\n the craggy steep 
Hurl'd headlong, swam with pain the mantled 
pool ; 

Or scal’d the cliff; or danc’d on hollow winds, 

W ith antic shapes, wild natives of the brain ? 
Her ceaseless flight, though devious, speaks her 
nature 

Of subtler essence than the trodden clod ; 
Active, aerial, towering, unconfin’d, 

Unfetter’d with her gross companion's fall. 

E’en silent night proclaims my soul immortal : 
E’en silent night proclaims eternal day. 

For human weal, Heaxen husbands all events ; 
Dull sleep instructs, nor sport vain dreams in vain. 

Why then tlieir loss deplore, that are not lost ? 
Why wanders wretched thought their tombs 
around 

In infidel distress ? Are angels there ? 

Slumbers, rak'd up in dust, ethereal fire ? 

'J’heylive! they greatly live a life on earih 
Uiikindled, unconceiv'd ; and from an eye 
Of tenderness let heavenly pity fall 
On me, more justly number’d with the dead. 

'J'his is the desert, this the solitude : 

How populous, liow vital, is the grave ! 

This is creation’s melancholy vault, 

The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom ; 

The land of apparitions, empty shades ! 

All, all on earih, is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance ; the reverse is folly's creed : 

How solid all, where change shall be no more ! 

This is the bud of being, the dim dawn, 

'riie twilight of our day, the vestibule : 

Life’s theatre as yet is shut, and death. 

Strong death, alone can heave the massy bar, 
I'his gross impediment of clay remove. 

And make us embryos of existence free 
From real life, but little more remote 
Is he, not yet a candidate for light, ^ 

'J'he future embryo, slumbering in his sire. 
Embryos we must be till we burst the shell 
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Yon ambient aaure diell, and spring to life. 

The life ef gods, O transport ! and of man. 

Yet man, fool manf here buries all lug 
thoughts; 

Inters celestial hopes without one sigh. 

Prisoner of earth, a^d pent beneath the moon. 
Here pinions all his* wishes ; wing’d by Heaven 
To fly at infinite ; and reacli it there. 

Where seraphs gather immortality, 

On life's fair tree, fast by the throne of God. 
What golden joys ambrosial clustering glow. 

In his full beam, and ripen for the just, 

M’here momentary' ages are no more ! 

Where time, anh pain, and chance, and death 
expire ! 

And is it in the flight of threescore years. 

To push eternity from human thouglit, 

And smother souls immortal in the dust ? 

A soul immortal, spending all her fires, 

Wasting her strength in strenuous idleness, 
Throw n into tumult, raptur’d or alarm'd. 

At aught this scene can threaten or indulge, 
Resembles ocean into tempest wrought. 

To waft a feather, or to drown a fly. 

Where falls this censure? It o’eVwhelms my- 
self ; 

How was my heart incrusted by the world ! 

O how self-fetter’d was my grovelling soul ! 
How, like a worm, was 1 wrapt round and round 
In silken thought, which reptile fancy spun. 

Till darken’d reason lay quite clouded o’er 
With soft conceit of endless comfort here. 

Nor yet put forth her wings to reach the skies ! 

Night-visions may befriend : (as sung above) 
Our waking dreams are fatal. Hoav 1 dreamt 
Of things impossible ! (Could sleep do more?) 

Of joys perpetual in perpetual change ! 

Of stable pleasures on the tossing wave ! 

Eternal sun-shine in the storms of life ! 

How richly were my noon-tide trances hung 
"With gorgeous tapestries of pictur'd joys ! 

Joy behind joy, in endless perspective ! 

Till at death’s toll, whose restless iron tongue 
Calls daily for his millions at a meal. 

Starting 1 woke, and found myself undone. 
Where now my frenzy’s pompous furniture ? 
The cobwebb’d cottage, w'ith its ragged wall 
Of mouldering mud, is royalty to me ! 

The spider’s most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable, to man’s tender tie 
On earthly bliss ! it breaks at every breeze. 

O ye blest scenes of permanent delight ! 

Full, above measure ! lasting, beyond bound ! 

A perpetuity of bliss is bliss. 

Could you, 80 rich in rapture, fear an end. 

That ghastly thought would drink up all your 
joyi 

And quite unparadise the realms of light. 

Safe are you lodg'd above these rolling spheres ; 
The baleful influence of whose giddy dance 
Sheds sad vicissitude on all beneath. 

Here teems with revolutions every hour. 

And rarely for the better ; or the best. 

More mortal than the common births of fate. 


Each moment has its sickle, emulous 
Of 'rime’s enormous scythe, whose ample sweep 
^trikes empires from the root ; each moment 
plays 

His little weap^ in the narrower sphere 
Of sweet domestic comfort, and cuts down 
The fairest bloom of sublunary bliss. 

Bliss i sublunary bliss ! — proud words, and 
vain I 

Implicit treason to divine decree ! 

A bold invasion of the rights of Heaven ! 

1 clasp'd the phantoms, and 1 found them air* 

O had I w'eigh’d it ere my fond embrace I 
What darts of agony had miss’d my heart ! 

Death ! great proprietor of all ! tis thine 
'fo tread out empire, and to quench the stars. 
The sun himself by thy permission shines ; 

And, one clay, thou shalt pluck him from his 
sphere. 

Amid such mighty jdundcr, why exhaust 
'I hy partial quiver on a mark so mean ? 

Why thy peculiar rancour wreak’d on me ? 
Inscitiate archer ! could not one suffice? 

'i'hv sliaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was 
* slain. 

And thrice, ere tlirice yon moon had fill'd her 
horn. 

0 Cynthia ! wdiy so pale ? Dost thou lament 
'J’hy wretched neighbour r (irieve to see thy wheel 
Of ceaseless change outwdiirJVl in human life ? 
How w'anes my borrow’d bliss ! from fortune’s 

smile, 

Precarious courtesy ! not virtue’s sure, 
Self-given, solar ray of sound delight. 

In every varied posture, place, and hour, 

How widow'd every thought of every joy ! 
Thought, busy thought I too busy for my peac^! 
Through the dark postern of time long elaps’d. 
Led softly, by the stillness of the night. 

Led, like a murderer, (and such it proves!) 
Strays (wretched rover!) o'er the pleasing past ; 
In quest of wretchedness perversely strays, 

And finds all desert now ; and meets the ghosts 
Of my departed joys ; a numerous train ! 

1 rue the riches of my former fate ; 

Sweet comfort’s blasted clusters 1 lament : 
i tremble at the blessings once so dear ; 

And every pleasure pains me to the heart. 

Y et why complain ? or why complain for one f 
Hangs out the sun his lustre but for me, 

The single man ? Are angels all beside ? 

1 mourn for millions : 'tis the common lot ; 

In this shape, or in tliat, has fate entail’d 
The mother’s throes on all of woman born, 

Not more the children, than sure heirs, of pain. 

W ar, famine, pest, volcano, storm, and fire. 
Intestine broils, oppression, with her heart 
H rapt up in triple brass, besiege mankind. 
God's image disinherited of day. 

Here plung'd in mines, forgets a sun was made. 
There, beings deathless as their haughty lord. 
Are hammer’d to the galling oar for life ; 

And plough the winter's wave, and reap despair, 
^ome, for hard masters, broken under arms 
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In battle lopt away, with half their limbs. 

Beg bitter bread through realms their valour 
sav'd, 

If BO the t^ant, or his minion, doom. 

Want, and incurable disease, (fell pair !) 

On hopeless multitudes remorseless seize 
At once ; and make a refuge of the grave. 

How groaning hospitals eject their dead I 
What numbers groan for sad admission there ! 
^Vhat numbers, once in fortune's lap high-fed. 
Solicit the cold hand of charity ! 

To shock us more, solicit it in vain J 
Ye silken sons of pleasure I since in pains 
You rue more modish visits, visit here, 
Andbreathe from your debauch : give, and reduce 
Surfeit's dominion over you : but so great 
Your impudence, you blush at what is right. 
Happy ! liid sorrinv seize on such alone. 

Not prudence can defend, or virtue save ; 

Disease invades the chastest temperance ; 

And punishment the guiltless ; and alarm. 
Through thickest shades, pursues the fond of 
peace. 

Mari's caution often into danger turns ; 

And his guard, falling, crushes him to death. 

Not happiness itself makes good her name ; 

Our very wishes give us not our wish. 

How distant oft the thing we dote on most, 
From that for which we dote, felicity 1 
I'he smoothest course of nature has its pains ! 
And truest friends, through error, wound our 
rest. 

Without misfortune, what calamities! 

And what hostilities, without a foe ! 

Nor are foes wanting to the best on enrth. 

But endless is the list of human ills. 

And sighs might sooner fail, than cause to sigh. 

A part how' small of the terraqueous globe 
Is tenanted by man ! the rest a waste. 

Rocks, deserts, frozen seas, and burning sands ; 
Wild haunts of monsters, poisons, stings, and 
death. 

Such is earth's melancholy map ! hut, far 
More sad ! this earth is a true map of man. 

So bounded are its haughty lord's delights 
'i'o woe's wide empire ; w here deep troubles toss. 
Loud sorrows howl, envenom'd passions bite. 
Ravenous calamities our vitals seize, 

And threatening fate wide opens to devour. 

What then am I, who sorrow for myself ! 

In age, in infancy, from other's aid 
Is all our hope, to teach us to be kind. 

That, nature's ftrst, last lesson to mankind : 

The seWsh heart deserves the pain it feels. 

More generous sorrow, while it sinks, exults; 
And conscious virtue mitigates the pang. 

Nor virtue, more than prudence, bids me give 
tSwoln thought a second channel ; who divide. 
They weaken too, the torrent of their grief. 
Take, then, O world ! thy much-iudebted tear : 
How sad a sight is human happiness. 

To those whose thought can pierce beyond an 
hour 1 
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I O thou ! wliate'er thou art, whose heart exults ! 
j Wouldst thou I should congratulate thy fate.^ 

I know thou wouldst ; thy pride demands it from 
me. 

Let thy pride pardon, what thy nature needs. 
The salutary censure of a friend. 

Thou happy wretch ! by blindness thou art blest ; 
By dotage dandled to perpetual smiles. 

Know, smiler ! at thy peril thou art pleas'd ! 

Thy plerisure is the promise of thy pain.. 
Misfortune, like a creditor severe. 

But rises in demand for her delay ; 

She makes a scourge of past prosperity, 

I'o sting thee more, and double thy distress. 

Lorenzo, fortune makes her court to thee, 

'I'hy fond heart dances, while the Syren sings, 
Dear is thy welfare ; think me not unkind ; 

I w'ould not damp, but to secure thy Joys, 

'J'hink not that fear is sacred to the storm : 

Stand on thy guard against the smiles of fate. 

Is Heaven tremendous in its frowns ? Most sure ; 
And in its favours formidable too : 

Its favours here are trials, not rewards ; 

A call to duty, not discharge from care ; 

And should alarm us, full as much as woes ; 
Awake us to their cause and consequence ; 

And make us tremble, w'eigh’d with our desert ; 
Awe nature's tumult, and chastise her joys, 

Lest, wliile we clasp, we kill them ; nay, invert 
'I'o worse than simple misery, their charms. 
Revolted joys, like foes in civil war. 

Like bosom* friendships to resentment sour'd. 
With rage envenom'd rise against our peace. 
Beware what earth calls happiness ; beware 
All joys, but joys that never can expire. 

Who builds on less than an immortal base. 

Fond as he seems, condemns his joys to death. 

Mine died with thee, Philander ! thy last sigh 
Dissolv'd the charm ; the disenchanted earth 
Lost all her lustre. Where her glittering tow- 
ers ? 

Her golden mountains, where? all darken'd down 
fo miked w'aste ; a dreary vale of tears ; 
i'lie great magician's dead I Thau poor, pale 
piece 

Of outcast earth, in darkness ! what a change 
From yesterday ! Tliy darling hope so near, 

( Long-labour'd prize !; O how ambition flush'd 
Thy glowing cheek ! Ambition truly great. 

Of virtuous praise. Death’s subtle seed within 
(Sly, treaclierous miner 1) working in the dark, 
Smil'd at thy welkcoucerted scheme, and bee* 
kon’d 

'['he Avorm to riot on that rose so red. 

Unfaded ere it fell ; one moment's prey ! 

Man's foresight is conditionally wise ; 

Lorenzo ! wisdom into folly turns 
Oft, the first instant, its idea fair 
'i'o labouring thought is born. How dim our eye! 
'i'he present moment terminates our sight ; 
Clouds, thick as those on doomsday, drown the 
next ; 

Wfr penetrate, we- prophesy in vain. 

Time is dealt out by particles ; and each. 
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Ere mingled with the .streaming sands of life, 

By fate's inviolable oath is sworn 
Deep silence, Where eternity begins. 

By nature's law, wliat may be, may be now ; 
There’s no prerogative in human hours. 

In human hearts what bolder thought can rise 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow’s dawn ! 
"Where is to-morrow? in another world. 

For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sure to none ; and yet on this perhaps. 

This perad\enture, infamous for lies. 

As on a rock of adamant, we build 

Our mountain-hope**, spin out eternal schemes, 

As we the fatal sisters could out-«pin, 

And, hig w ith life's futurities, expire. 

Not e'en Philander had bespoke his shroud: 
Nor had he cause ; a warning was denied ; 

Ho\v many fall as sudden, not as safe ! 

As sudden, though for years admonish'd home. 
Of human ills the last extreme hew are. 

Beware, Lorenzo ! a slow sudden death. 

H ow dreadful that deliberate surprize ! 

Be wise to-day ; 'tis madness to defer ; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 

Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 
Procrastination is tlie thief of time ; 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled. 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this be strange? 
That 'tis so frecpient, this is stranger still. 

Of man’s miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, “That all men are about to live,” 

For ever on the brink of being bom. 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day sliall not drivel : and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 

At least, their own ; their future selves applaud ; 
How’ excellent that life they ne’er will lead I 
Time lodg’d in their own hands is folly 's«vails ; 
That lodg'd in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone ; 

’ Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool ; 

And scarce in human wisdom, to do more. 

All promise is poor dilatory man, [deed. 

And that through every stage: w'hen j^oung, in- 
In full content we, sometimes, nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves; and only wish. 

As dnieous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes hib prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 
Resolves ; and re-resolves ; then dies the same. 
And why.'* Because he thinks himself immor- 
tal. 

All men think all men mortal, but themselves ; 
1'hemselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their w ounded hearts the sudden 
dread ; 

But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air. 
Soon close; where,. past the shaft, no trace is 
found. 


As from the wing, no scar the sky retains ; 

The parted wave no furrow from tlie keel : 

So dies in human hearts the tlioughts of death ; 
E*en with the tender tear which nature sheds 
O'er those w'C love, w'c drop it in their grave. 
Can 1 foraet Philander ? That were strange ! 

0 my full heart ! — But should 1 give it vent, 
'riie longest night, though longer far, w^ould fail. 
And the lark listen to iiiy midnight song. 

The s]>rightly lark's shrill matin wakes the 
morn ; 

Grief’s sliarpest thorn hard ])ressing on my 
breast, 

1 strive, with wakeful melody, to cheer 

The sullen gli»oin, sw eet Piilloniel ! like thee, 
And call the stars to listen : every star 
Is deaf to mine, enamour’d of thy lay. 

Yet be not vain ; there are, who thine excel, 
And charm througli distant ages : wrapt in shade, 
Prisoner of dai*kne»s ! to the silent hours, 

How^ often I repeat their rage divine, 

I'o lull my griefs, and steal iny heart from woe I 
T roll their raptures, but not catcli their fire. 
Dark, though not blind, like thee. Mseonides ! 
Or, Milton I thee ; ah, could I reach your strain ! 
Or his, who made Mjeotiides our own. 

Man too he sung : irninort;i! man 1 sing ; 

Oft bursts my song beyond the bounds of life ; 
triiat, novv, but immortality can please? 

O had he press’d his theme, pursued the track, 
M'hich opens out of darkness into day I 
O htnd he, mounted on his wing of fire, 

Soar’d wdiere I sink, and sumr immortal man ! 
How liad it blest mankind, and rescued me ! 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE SATIRES ENTITLED 
“LOVE OF PRAISE.” 


LOVE OF PRAISE. 

The love of praise, howe’er conceal’d by art, 
Reigns, more or less, and glows in ev’ry heart: 
rhe proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure ; 

'I'he iiKKlest shun it. but to make it sure. 

O er globes and sceptres, now on thrones it sw ells, 
Novv trims the midnight lamp in college cells : 
"J’isTory, M’hig; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads. 
Harangues in senates, squeaks in masquerades: 

Here to S e’s humor makes a bold pretence, 

'I’bere bolder aims at P y's eloquence : 

It aids the dancer's heel, the writer's head. 

And heaps the jdaiii with mountains of the dead 
Nor ends with life, but nods in sable plumes. 
Adorns our hearse, and flatters on our tombs. 

OSTENTATIOUS PIETY. 

Some go to church, proud humbly to repent. 
And come back much more guilty than they went : 
One way they look, another way they steer. 

Pray to the gods, but would have mortals hear ; 
And wh^^ their sins they set sincerely down, 
Tlir'V '11 their religion has been one. 
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FLATTERV. 

Of folly, vice, disease, men proud we see ; 

And (stranger still !) of blockheads' flattery ; 
Whose praise defames ; as if a fool should mean. 
By spitting on your face to make it clean. 

PRIDE OP ANCESTRY. 

My Lord comes forward ; forward Jet him come ! 
Ye vulgar ! at your peril ^ive him room: 

Ue stands for fame on his forefathers' feet. 

By heraldry prov’d valiant or discreet. 

AYith what a decent pride he throws his eyes 
Above the man by three descents less wise ? 

If virtues at his noble hands yini crave. 

Yon bid him raise his fathers from the grave. 
Men slmuld press forward in Fame's glorious 
chase ; 

Nobles look backAvard, and so lose the race. 

Let high birth triiimidi ! what can be more 
great r 

Nothing — but merit in a low estate. 

'I’o Virtue’s hinnldest son let none prefer 
A'ice, though deMrcnded fnmi the (’onqncror. 

SI. all men, like figures, pass for liigh or base. 
Slight or impiirtant. only by their place 
Titles are marks of honest men, and wise; 

The fool or knave that uears a title lies. 

riiev tliat on glorious ancestors enlarge, 
Pr)diice their debt instead of their discharge. 

UA OE FOR Bl'IUDINO. 

Bpm’s with solid glory AviJI he croAvn’d ; 
lit* buys no phantom, no vain empty sound ; 

But builds himself a name : and, to he great. 
Sinks in a quarry an immense estate ! 

] n cost i.u<i grandeur Chaiidos he’ll outdo : 

And, Burlington, thy taste is not so true, 

I’lie ]n‘e is fiMi>h’d, ev’ry toil is past. 

And full perfection is arriv’d at last; 

M’hen, lo ! my Lord to some >5niall corner runs. 
And leaves state-n»oins to strangers and to duns. 

’I’lie rn«in who builds, and wants wherewith to 
Provides a home from Avliicli to run away, \_\ydy, 
In Britain, what is many a lordly seat, 

But a discharge in full for an estate? 

WIT. 

WiiAT though wit tickles, tickling is unsafe, 

Jf still 'tis painful while it makes us laugh. 

Who, for the poor renown of being smart, 
M^mld leave a sting within a brother s heart? 

Parts may be prais'd, go(»d nature is ador’d ; 
Then draw your wit as seldom as your sword. 
And never on the w'eak, or you'll appear 
As there no hero, no great genius here. 

As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 

So wit is by politeness sharpest set : 

'rheir want of edge from their offence is seen ; 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. 

The fame men give us for the joy they find; 

Dull is the jester when the joke's unkind. 

PARENTAL PREJUDICE AGAINST GENIUS. 

Lampridius, from the bottom of his breast, 
Sighs o’er one child, but triumphs in the rest. 
How just his grief! one carries in his head 
A less proportion of the father's lead, 


And is,in danger, without special grace, 

To rise above a Justice of the Peace. 

The dunghill.breed of men a diamond scorn. 
And feel a passion for a graip of corn ; 

Some stupid, plodding, money-loving wight, 
Who wins their hearts by knowing black from 
white, 

Who with much pains exerting all his sense. 

Can range aright his shillings, pounds, and pence. 
boasting. 

Of boasting more than of a bomb afraid, 

A soldier should he modest as a maid. 

Fame is a bubble the reserv’d enjoy ; 

Who strive to grasp it, as they touch, deKstroy ; 
"I'is the world's debt to deeds of high degree, 
But if you pay yourself the wmrJd is free. 

A LOVFXY PATRONESS OP LEARNING. 

Or'r the belles-lettres lovely Daphne reigns ; 
Again the god Apollo w'ears her chains: 

W'ith legs toss’d high, on her sophee she sits, 
Vouchsafing audience to contending wits : 

Of each performance she's the final test ; 

One act read o’er, she prophesies the rest ; 

And then, pronouncing with decisive air. 

Fully convinces all the town — she’s fair. 

Had loA'ely Daphne Flecatessa’s face, 

How would her elegance of taste decrease ! 
Some ladies' judgment in their features lies. 

And all tlieir genius sparkles from their eyes. 

Blit hold, she cries, Lampooner! have a care; 
Mu ‘it I want common sense because I'm fair! 

O no ; see Stella : her eyes shine as bright 
As if iier tongue Avas never in the right ; 

And yet Avhat real learning, judgment, fire ! 

She seems insjur’d and can herself inspire : 

How then (if malice rul'd not all the fair) 

Could Daphne ])uhlish, and could she forbear ? 
We grant that beauty is no bar to sense. 

Nor is’t a sanction for impertinence. 

THE LANGUID LADY. 

The languid lady next appears in state, 

W’ho Avas not horn to carry her own weight ; 

She lolls, reels, staggers, till some foreign aid 
'Vo her own stature lifts the feeble maid ; 

Then, if ordain’d to so severe a doom, 

She, by just stages, journies round the room ; 
But, knowing her own w^eakness, she’ despairs 
'J’o scale the Alps — that is, ascend the stairs. 

My fan ! let others say, who laugh at toil ; 

Fan ! hood I glove ! scarf! is her laconic style, 
And that is spoke Avith such a dying fall, 

'J'hat Betty rather sees than hears the call : 

The motion of her lips, and meaning eye, 

Piece out th' idea her faint words deny. 

O listen with attention most profound ! 

Her voice is hut the shadow of a sound. 

And help ! oli, help I her spirits are so dead. 

One hand scarce lifts the other to her head ; 

If there a stubborn pin it triumphs o'er. 

She pants ! she sinks away ! and is no more. 

Let the robust, and the gigantic, carve, 

Life is not worth so much, she'd rather starve ; 
But chew she must herself : ah, cruel fate ! 

That Rosalinda can't by proxy eat. 
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FASHIONABLE BELIOION. 

Lavinia is poJite, but not profane. 

To church as constant as to Drury-lane ; 

She decently, in form, pays heav'n its due. 

And makes a civil visit to her pew-. 

Her lifted fan, to give a solemn air. 

Conceals her face, which parses for a pray'r ; 
("urt’sies to ciirt'sies, then, with grace succeed ; 
Not one the fair omits, but at the Creed: 

Or if she joins the service, 'tis to speak ; 
Through dreadful silence the pent heart might 
break ; 

Untaught to bear it, women talk away 
To God himself, and fondly think they pray: 
But sweet their accent ; and their air relin'd ; 
For they're before their Maker — and mankind. 
AV'hen ladies once are proud of praying well, 
Satan himself will toll the parish bell. 

TRUE BEAUTY. 

How would Melania be surpris’d to hear 
She's quite delorm’d ! and yet the case is clear. 
What’s female beauty but an air divine. 
Through which the mind’s all gentle graces 
shine ? 

They, like the sun, irradiate aill between : 

The body charms, because the soul is seen : 
Hence men are often captives of a face. 

They know' not why, of no peculiar grace. 

Some forms, though bright, no mortal man can 
bear; 

Some none resist, though not exceeding fair. 

TRIFLES. 

Brvn Etta's wdse in actions great and rare. 

But scorns on trifles to bestow' her care ; 

Thus ev'ry hour Brunetta is to blame. 

Because th' occasion is beneath her aim. 

'riiiuk nought a trifle, though it small appear ; 
Small sands the mountain, moments maxe the 
year. 

And trifles life. Your care to trifles give. 

Or you may die before you truly live. 

LOVE OF FAME. 

The love of Fame in its efi'ects survey'd, 

The Muse lias sung, be now the cause display'd : 
Since so diffusive, and so wide its sway, 

W hat is this pow'r whom all mankind obey 
Shot from above, by Ileav'u's indulgence 
came 

This gen'rous ardour, this unconquer’d flame, 
To warm, to raise, to deify mankind. 

Still burning brightest in the iioblpst mind. 

By large. soul’d men, for thirst of Tame re- 
no wu’d. 

Wise laws were fram’d, and isacred arts were 
found ; 

Desire of praise first broke the patriot's rest. 
And made a bulwark of the warrior's breast ; 
it bids Argyle in fields and senates shine : 

What more can prove its origin divine r 
But, oh ! this passion planted in the soul. 

On eagle's wings ^o mount her to the pole. 

The flaming minister of virtue meant. 

Set up false godb, and wrong'd her high descent. 
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THE pleasures OF THE IMAOINATION. 
IConcIution ofBaok li/.] 

Some heavenly genius, whose unclouded thoughts 
Attain that secret harmony which blends 
'J'he ethereal spirit with its mould of clay ; 

O ! teach me to reveal the graceful charm 
That searchiess nature o'er the sense of man 
Diffuses, to behold, in lifeless things, 

The inexjiressive semblance of himself. 

Of thought and passion. Mark the sable woods 
That bhade sublime yon mountain's nodding 
brow ; 

With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands your steps ! as if the reverend form 
Of Minos or of Nuina should forsake 
The Elysiaii seats, and down the embowering 
glade 

Move to your pausing eye ! Behold the expanse 
Of yon gay landscape, vvhere the silver clouds 
Flit o'er the heavens before th ^ 5])rightly breeze : 
Now their gray cincture skirts the doubtful sun ; 
Now streams of splendour, through their open, 
ing veil 

Effulgent, sweep from off the gilded lawn 
The aerial shadovi's ; on the curling brook, 

And on the shady margin's quivering leaves 
\yith quickest lustre glancing ; while you view 
The prospect, say, within your cheerful breast 
Plii) s not the lively sense of winning mirth 
U’ith clouds and sun.shine checquer'd, while 
the round 

Of social converse, to the inspiring tongue 
Of some gay nymph amid her subject train, 
Moves all obsequious ? Whence is this effect, 
'J'his kindred power of such discordant things.^ 
Or flows their semblance from that mystic tone 
To which the new-born mind's harmonious pow.. 
ers 

At first were strung ? Or rather from the links 
Which artful custom twines around her frame 
For when the different images of things 
By chance combin'd, have struck the attentive 
soul 

With deeper impulse, or, connected long. 

Have drawn her frequent eye ; howe'er distinct 
The external scenes, yet oft the ideas gain 
From that conjunction an eternal tie. 

And sympathy unbroken. Let the mind 
Recall one partner of the various league. 
Immediate, lo ! the firm confederates rise. 

And each his former station straight resumes : 
One movement governs the consenting throng. 
And all at once with rosy pleasure shine, 

Or all are sadden’d witli the glooms of care. 
'I'wHs thus, if ancient fame the truth unfold, 
'i'wo faithful needles from the informing touch 
Of the same parent-stone, together drew 
its mystic virtue, and at first conspir'd 
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With fatal impulse quivering to the Pole : 

Then though aisjoin’d by kingdoms, though the 
main 

Roird its broad surge betwixt, and different stars 
Beheld their wakeful motions, yet preserv’d 
I'he former friendship, and remember’d still 
The alliance of their birth : whate’er the line 
Which once possess’d, nor pause, nor quiet 
knew 

The sure associate, ere with trembling speed 
He found its path, and fix’d unerring there. 
Such is the secret union, when we feel 
A song, a flower, a name, at once restore 
Those loiig-connected scenes M’here first they 
mov'd 

The attention: backward through her mazy 
walks 

Guiding the wanton fancy to her scope, 

To temples, courts, or fields ; with all the band 
Of painted forms, of passions and designs 
Attendant : whence, if pleasing in itself. 

The prospect from that sweet accession gains 
Redoubled influence o’er the listening mind. 

By these mysteri(uis ties the busy' power 
Of memory her ideal train preserves 
Entire ; or when they would elude her watch. 
Reclaims their fleeting footsteps from the waste 
Of dark oblivion ; thus collecting all 
The various forms of being to present. 

Before the curious aim of mimic art, 

Their largest choice : like spring’s unfolded 
bloom's 

Exhaling sweetness, that the skilful bee 
May taste at will, from their selected spoils 
To worK her dulcet food. For not th<' expanse 
Of living lakes in summer’s noontide calm. 
Reflects the bordering shade, and sun-bright 
heavens 

^Vith fai’*er semblance ; not the sculptur'd gold 
More faithful keey>s the graver's lively trace. 
Than he whose birth the sister powers of art 
Propitious view’d, and from his genial star 
Shed influence to the seeds of fancy kind ; 

'I’han his attemper’d bosom must preserve 
The seal of nature. 'I’here alone unchang’d. 
Her form remains. Tlie balmy walks of May 
'J'here breathe perennial sweets ; the trembling 
chord 

Resounds for ever in the abstracted car. 
Melodious ; and the virgin’s radiant eye. 
Superior to disease, to grief, and time. 

Shines with unbating lustre. Thus at length 
Endow’d with all that nature can bestow. 

The child of fancy oft in silence bends 
O'er these mixt treasures of his pregnant breast, 
With conscious pride. From them he oft re- 
solves 

To frame he knows not what excelling things ; 
And win he knows not what sublime reward 
Of praise and wonder. By degn^ees, the mind 
Feels her young nerves dilate ; the plastic pow- 
ers 

Labour for action ; blind emotions heave 
His bosom, and with loveliest phrenzy caught. 


From earth to heaven he rolls his daring eye, 
From heaven to earth. Anon ten thousand 
shapes. 

Like spectres trooping to the wizard's call. 

Flit swift before him. From the womb of earth, 
From ocean's bed they come : the eternal hea- 
vens 

Disclose their splendours, and the dark abyss 
Pours out her births unknown. With fixed 
gaze 

He marks the rising phantoms. Now compares 
'J'heir different forms ; now blends them, now 
divides. 

Enlarges and extenuates by turns ; 

Opposes, ranges in fantastic bands, 

And infinitely varies. Hither now. 

Now thither fluctuates his inconstant aim, 

AVith endless choice perplex’d. At length his 
]»lan 

Begins to 0])en. Lucid order dawn« ; 

And as from Chaos old the Jarring seeds 
Of nature at the voice divine repair'd 
Each to its place, till rosy earth unveil’d 
Her fragrant bosom, and the joyful sun 
Sprung up the blue serene ; by swift degrees 
Thus disentangled, his entire design 
Emerges. Colours mingle, features join. 

And lines converge ; the fainter parts retire ; 
The fairer eminent in light advance ; 

And every image on its neighbour smiles. 
Awhile he stands, and with a father’s joy 
Contemplates. Then with Promethean art, 
Into its proper vehicle he breathes 
The fair conception ; which, embodied thus. 
And permanent becomes to eyes or ears 
An object ascertain'd: while thus inform’d, 

’J’he various organs of his mimic skill. 

The consonance of sounds, the featur’d rock, 
'J'he shadowy picture and impassion’d verse. 
Beyond their proper jiowers attract the soul 
By that expressive semblance, while in sight 
Of nature’s great original we scan 
'I'he lively child of art ; while line by line 
And feature after feature we refer 
I'o that sublime exemplar whence it stole 
'J'hosc animating charms. Thus beauty’s palm 
Betwi,\t them waveringliangs: applauding love 
Doubts where to choose ; and mortal man aspires 
To tempt creative praise. As when a cloud 
Of gathering hail with limpid crusts of ice 
Enclos’d and obvious to the beaming sun. 
Collects his large effulgence ; strait the heavens 
AVitli equal flames present on either hand 
The radiant visage : Persia stands at gaze, 
Appall'd ; and on the brink of Ganges doubts 
’I'he snowy-vested seer, in Mithra’s name. 

To which the fragrance of the south shall burn. 
To which his warbled orisons ascend. 

Such various bliss the well-tun'd heart enjoys. 
Favour’d of heaven! while, plung’d in sordid 
cares. 

The unfeeling vulgar mocks the boon divine: 
And harsh austerity, from whose rebuke 
Young love and smiling wonder shrink away 
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Abash’d and cliiJl of heart, with safer frowns 
Condemns tlie fair enchantment. On my strain, 
Perhaps even now, some cold, fastidious judge 
Casts a disdainful eye ; and calls my toil, 

And calls the love and beauty which I sing, 

The dream of folly. Thou, grave censor I say. 
Is beauty then a dream, because the glooms 
Of dullness hang too heavy on thy sense, 

To let her shine upon thee ? So the man 
M^hose eye ne*er open’d on the light of heaven. 
Might sinile with scorn while raptur’d vision 
tells 

Of the gay colour’d radiance flushing bright 
O’er all creation. From the wise be far 
Such gross unhallow’d pride ; nor needs my song 
Descend so low ; but rather now unfold. 

If human thought could reach, or words unfold, 
By what mysterious fabric of the mind. 

The deep-felt joys and harmony of sound 
Result from airy motion ; and from shape 
The lovely phantoms of sublinie and fair. 

By what fine ties hath God connected things 
When present in the mind, which in themselves 
Have no connection ? Sure the rising sun 
O’er the cerulean convex of the sea, 

W'^ith equal brightness and with equal warmth 
Might roll his fiery orb; nor yet the soul 
Thus feel her frame expanded, and her powers 
Exulting in the splendour she beholds ; 

Like a young conqueror moving through the 
pomp 

Of some triumphal day. When join’d at eve, 
Soft-murmuring streams and gales of gentlest 
]\Ielodious Philomela’s wakeful strain [breath 
Attemper, could not man's discerning ear 
’riirou^ih all its tones the sympathy pursue; 

Nor yet this breath divine of nameless joy 
Steal through his veins and fan the awakened 
heart. 

Mild as the breeze, yet rapturous as the song? 

But w'ere not nature still endow’d at large 
A^'ith all which life requires, though unadorn'd 
With such enchantment : wherefore then her 
form 

So exquisitely fair ? her breath perfum’d 
With such ethereal sweetness ? whence her voice 
Inform’d at will to raise or to repress 
The passion’d soul ? and whence the robes of 
light 

AVhich thus invest her with more lovely pomp 
Than rancy can describe ? Whence but from thee 
O source divine of over-flowing love, 

And tliy unmeasur’d go<»dness ? Not content 
With every food of life to nuurisli man. 

By kind illuAions of the wondenng sense 
Thou mak'st all nature beauty to his eye, 

Or music to his ear ; well pleas’d he scans 
The goodly prospect ; and with inward smiles 
Treads the gay verdure of the painted plain; 
Beholds the azure canopy of heaven, 

And living lamps that over-arch his head 
Witli more than regal splendour ! bends his ears 
To the full choir of water, air, and earth ; 

Nor heeds the pleasing error of his thought. 


Nor doubts the painted green or azure arch. 

Nor questions more the music’s mingling sounds 
Than space, or motion, or eternal time ; 

So sweet he feels their influence to attract 
The fixed soul ; to brighten the dull glooms 
Of care, and make the destin'd road of life 
Delightful to his feet. So fables tell, 

1'he adventurous hero, bound on hard exploits, 
Beholds with glad surprise, by serect spells 
C>f some kind sage, the patron of his toils, 

A visionary paradise disclos’d 
Amid the dubious wild : with streams, and 
shades. 

And airy songs, tlie enchanted landscape smiles. 
Cheers his long labours and renews his frame. 

What then is taste, hut these internal powers 
Active, and strong, fuid feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse ? a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deform’d, or disarrang’d, or gross 
In species? This, nor gems, nor stores of gold, 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow ; 

But God alone ulieii first his active hand 
Imprints the secret bias of the soul. 

He, mighty parent! wise and just in all, 

Free as the vital breeze or light of heaven, 
Reveals the charms of nature. Ask the swain 
M’ho jimriieys homeward from a summer day's 
Long labour, why forgetful of his toils 
Arid due repose, lie loiterjs to behold 
'I'he Miu-sliine gleaming, as through amber 
cloud'!, 

O’er all tlie western sky ; full soon, I ween, 

His rude expression and untutor’d airs. 

Beyond the power of language, wnll unfold 
The form of beauty smiling at his heart. 

How lovely ! how commanding ! hut though 
heaven 

In every breast bath sown these early seeds 
Of love and admiration, yet in vain, 

M’ithout fair culture’s kind parental aid, 
Without enlivening suns, and genial showers. 
And shelter from the hbi^^t, in vain wc hope 
I’he tender plant should rear its blooming head, 
Or yield the harvest promis’d in its s}>riiig. 

Nor vet will every soil wuth equal stores 
Repay the tillei’s labour ; or attend 
His will, obsequious, w'heiher to produce 
The olive or the laurel. Different minds 
Incline to different objects : one pursues 
The vast alone, tlie w'onderrul, the wild ; 
Another sighs for harmony, and grace, 

And gentlest beauty. Hence w'hen lightning fires 
The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the 
ground, 

When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 
And ocean, groaning from its lowest bed. 
Heaves his tempestuous billows to the sky ; 
Amid the mighty uproar, while below 
The nations tremble, Shakspeare looks abroad 
From some lugh cliff, .suj>erior, and enjoys 
’i’he elemental war. But Vt^alJer longs. 

Ail on the margin of some flowery stream, 

1 11 .spread his careless limbs amid the cool 
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Of plantnne flhadee, and to the listenings deer 
The tale of slighted vows and love's disdain 
Resound soft-warbling all the live-long day : 
Consenting zephyr sighs ; the weeping rill 
Joins in his plaint^ melodious ; mute the groves ; 
And hill and dale with all their echoes mourn. 
Such and so various are the tastes of men. 

Oh ! blest of heaven^ whom not the languid 
songs 

Of luxury, the syren ! not the bribes 
OF sordid wealthy nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant honour can seduce to leave 
Those ever. blooming sweets, which from the 
store 

Of nature fair imagination culls 
To charm the enliven'd soul! VV^hat though not 
all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of envied life ; though only few possess 
Patrician treasures or imperial state ; 

Yet nature's care, to all her children just. 

With richer treasures and an ampler state, 
Endows at-large M'hatever liappy man 
IV ill deign to use them. His the city's pomp. 
The rural honours his. VVhate'er adorns 
The ))rincely dome, the column and the arch, 
'J'he breathing marbles and the sculptur'd gold. 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds ; for him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold and blushes like the morn. 
Each pa«“ing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk. 

And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow’, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Asoends, hut whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasure only : for the attentive mind. 

By this harmonious action on her powers 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 
'J'o find a kindred order, to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love, 

This fair inspir'd delight : her temper’d powders 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 
On nature's form, where negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assumes the port 
Of that eternal majesty that weigh'd 
The world's foundations, if to these the mind 
Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the 
forms 

Of servile custom cramp her generous power ? 
Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 

3 F 


Lo ! she appeals to nature, to the winds 
And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied course. 
The elements and seasons : all declare 
For what the eternal maker has ordain'd 
The powers of man : we feel within ourselves 
His energy divine : he tells the heart. 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 
^V^hat he beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being ; to be great like him. 
Beneficent and active. Thus the men 
Whom nature's works can charm, with God him- 
self 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 
iVith his conceptions act upon his plan ; 

And form to his, the relish of their souls. 


AN EPISTLE TO CURIO. 

Thrice has the spring beheld thy faded fame. 
And the fourth winter rises on thy shame. 

Since I exulting grasp'd the votive shell. 

In sounds of triumph all thy praise to tell ; 
Blest could my skill through ages make thee 
shine, 

And proud to mix my memory with thine. 

But now the cause that wak'd my song before, 
AYith praise, with triumph, crowns the toil no 
more. 

If to the glorious man, whose faithful cares, 

Nor quell'd by malice, nor relax'd by years. 

Had aw'd ambition's wild audacious hate, 

And dragg'd at length corruption to her fate ; 

If every tongue its large applauses ow'd. 

And well.earn'cl laurels every muse bestow'd; 

If public justice urg'd the high reward, 

And freedom smil'd on the devoted bard : 

Say then, to him whose levity or lust 
Laid all a people's generous hopes in dust; 

Who taught ambition firmer heights of power. 
And sav'd corruption at her hopeless hour ; 

Does not each tongue its execrations owe ? 

Shall not each muse a wTeath of shame bestow ? 
And public justice'sanctify the award ? 

And freedom's hand protect the impartial bard.^ 
Yet long reluctant I forbore thy name. 

Long w atch'd thy virtue like a dying flame ; 
Hung o'er each glimmering spark with anxious 
eyes, 

And wish'd and hop’d the light again would rise. 
But since thy guilt still more entire appears. 
Since no art hides, no supposition clears; 

Since vengeful slander now too sinks her blast. 
And the first rage of party.hate is past ; 

Calm as the judge of truth, at length 1 come 
To weigh thy merits, and pronounce thy doom : 
So may my trust from ail reproach be free. 

And earth and time confirm the fair decree. 

'J’here are who say they view'd without amaze 
Thy sad reverse of all thy former pniise ; 

That through the pageants of a patriot's name, 
'I'hey pierc'd the foulness of thy secret aim ; 

Or deem'd thy arm exalted but to throw 
The public tliunder on a private foe. 

But 1 , whose soul consented to thy causey 
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Who felt thy genius stamp its own applause^ 
Who saw the spirits of each glorious age 
Move in thy bosom, and direct thy rage ; 

I scorn’d the ungenerous gloss of slavish minds^ 
The ow 1-ey’d race, whom virtue’s lustre blinds. 
Spite of the learned iu the ways of vice. 

And all who prove that each man has his price, 

1 still believ’d thy end was just and free ; 

And yet, even yet believe it — spite of thee. 
Even though thy mouth impure has dar’d dis- 
claim. 

Urg’d by the wretched impotence of shame, 
IVhatever filial cares thy zeal had paid 
To laws infirm, and liberty decay'd ; 

Has begg’d ambition to forgive the show ; 

Has told corruption thou wert ne'er her foe ; 
Has boasted in thy country's awful ear. 

Her gross delusion when she held thee dear ; 
How tame she follow’d thy tempestuous call, 
And hoard thy pompous tales, and trusted all — 
Rise from your sad abodes, ye curst of old 
For laws subverted, and for cities sold ! 

Paint all the noblest trophies of your guilt. 

The oaths you perjur’d, and the blood you spilt ; 
Yet must you one untenipted vileiiess own. 

One dreadful palm reserv'd for him alone : 

With studied arts his country’s praise to spurn. 
To beg the infamy he did not earn. 

To challenge hate when honour was his due. 

And plead his crimes where all his virtue knew. 
Do robes of state the guarded heart enclose 
From each fair feeling human nature knows ? 
Can p(»mpou8 titles stun the enchanted ear 
To all that reason, all that sense, would hear? 
Else could’st thou e'er desert thy sacred post. 

In such unthankful baseness to be lost ? 

Else could’st thou wed the emptiness of vice. 
And )ield thy glories at an idiot's price ? 

W hen they who, loud fur liberty and laws. 

In doubtful times had fought their country's 
cause. 

When now of conquest and dominion sure. 

They sought alone to hold their fruits secure ; 
When taught by these, oppression hid the face 
To leave corruption stronger in her place. 

By silent spellb to w ork the public fate, 

And taint the vitals of the passive state. 

Till healing wisdom should avail no more. 

And freedom loath to tread the poison’d shore ; 
Then, like some gaurdian god that dies to save 
1’he weary pilgrim from an instant grave. 
Whom, sleeping and secure, tlie guileful snake 
Steals near and nearer through the peaceful 
brake ; 

Then Curio rose to ward the public woe. 

To wake the heedless, and incite the slow. 
Against corruption liberty to arm, ^ 

And quell the enchantress by a mightier charm. 

Swift o’er the land the fair contagion fiew. 
And with thy country's hopes thy honours grew'. 
Thee, patriot, the patrician roof confess'd ; 

1 hy powerful voice therescued merchant bless'd • 
Of thee w ith awe the rural hearth resounds ; ^ 

The bowl to thee the grateful sailor crowns ; 


Touch'd in the sighing shade with manlier fireSj 
To trace thy steps the love-sick youth aapires ; 
'rhe learn’d recluse, who oft amaz'd had read 
Of Grecian heroes, Roman patriots dead, 

VV ith new amazement hears a living name 
Pretend to share in such forgotten fame ; 

And he who, scorning courts and courtly waye, 
-Left the tame tract of these dejected days, 

The life of nobler ages to renew 
In virtues sacred from a monarch’s view, 

Rous d by thy labours from the blest retreat, 

AV here social ease and public passions meet. 
Again ascending treads the civil scene. 

To act and be a man, as thou hadst been. 

I bus by degrees thy cause superior grew. 

And tlie great end appear'd at last in view : 

AVe heard the people in thy iiopes rejoice ; 

AVe saw the senate bending to thy voice ; 

1 lie friends of freedom hail’d the approachinir 
reign ® 

Of laws for which our fathers bled in vain ; 

AA bile venal faction, struck with new dismay. 
Shrunk at the frovvii, and self-abaiidon'd lay. 
AA'ak d in the shock, the public genius rose. 
Abash d and keener from his long repose; 
Sublime in ancient pride, he rais^ the spear 
U hich slaves and t) rants long were w'ont to fear. 
1 he city felt his call ; from man to man, 
rrom street to street, tlie glorious liorror ran; 
Luclt crowded haunt was stir’d beneath his pow- 
er. 

And, murmuring, challeng'd the deciding hour. 

Lo . the deciding hour at last appears ; 

1 he hour of every freeman’s hopes and fears! 

1 hou, genius ! guardian of the Koniun name, 

0 ever prompt tyrannic rage to tame I 
Instruct the mighty moment» as they roll. 

And guide each movement steady to the goal. 

A e spirits, by whose providential art ^ 
Succeeding motives turn the changeful heart. 
Keep, keep the best in view to Curio's mind. 

And watch liis fancy, and his passions bind ! 

Ye shades immortal, who, bv freedom led. 

Or in the field, or on the scafiFold bled, 

Bend from your radiant seats a joyful eye. 

And view the crown of all vour labours nigh. 

See freedom mounting her ‘eternal throne ! 

1 he sword submitted, and the laws her own - 
bee ! public power chastis’d beneath her stands, 

H ilh eyes intent, and uncorriipted hands I 

bee private life by wisest arts reclaim'd ! 

^ee ardent youth to noblest manners fram’d ! 

'^’^‘‘te'er was sought hy you, 
if Curio, only Curio w'iJl be true. 

’Tw8s then- O stiame ! O trust how ill repsid ' 

0 Latium, oft by faithless sons betray'd !— 

I'was then— What frenzy on thy reason stole? 
tv hat spells unsInew <1 thy determin’d soul ? 

—Is this the man in freedom's cause approv'd? 
The man so great, so honour'd, so beloved ? 

1 his patient slave by tinsel chains allur'd ? 
fhis wretched suitor for a boon abjur’d? 

This Curio, hated and despis’d by all? 

Who fell himself to work his country's faU ? 
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O lost, alike to action and repose ! 
Unknown, unpity ’d in the worst of woes ! 

With all that conscious, undissemhled pride. 
Sold to the insults of a foe defy*d ! 

With all that habit of familiar fame, 

Doom'd to exhaust the dregs of life in shame ! 
The sole sad refuge of thy baffled art. 

To act a statesman's dull, exploded part. 
Renounce the praise no longer in thy power. 
Display thy virtue, though without a dower. 
Contemn the giddy crowd, the vulgar wind. 

And shut thy eyes that others may be blind. 
—Forgive me, Koinans, that 1 bear to smile. 
When shameless mouths your majesty defile, 
Paint you a thougJjtiess, frantic, headlong crew. 
And cast their own impieties on you. 

For witness, freedom, to whose sacred power 
My soul WHS vow’d from reason's earliest hour, 
Dow have 1 stood exulting, to survey 
My country's virtues opening in thy ray ! 

How, with the sons of every foreign shore 
The more 1 match’d them, honour’d hers the 
more. 

C) race erect ! whose native strength of soul. 
Which kings, nor priests, nor sordid laws con. 
trol. 

Bursts the tame round of animal affairs. 

And seeks a nobler centre for its cares ; 

Intent the laws of life to cornpreiiend, 

And fix dominion’s limits by its end. 

Who, bold and equal in their love or hate. 

By conscious reason judging every state. 

The man forget not, though in rags he lies. 

And know the mortal through a crown’s disguise : 
'i'heiice prompt alike with witty scorn to view 
Fastidious grandeur lift his solemn brow'. 

Or, all awake at pit)'*s soft command. 

Bend the mild ear, and stretch the gracious 
hand : 

Tl'euce large of heart, from envy far remov’d. 
When public toils to virtue stand approv’d. 

Not the young lover fonder to admire. 

Nor more indulgent the delighted sire ; 

Y et high and jealous of their free-born name 
Fierce as the flight of Jove’s destroying dame. 
Where’er oppression w'orks her wanton sway. 
Proud to confront, and dreadful to repay. 

But if, to purchase Curio's sage applause. 

My country must with him renounce her cause. 
Quit with a slave the path a patriot trod. 

Bow the meek knee, and kiss the regal rod ; 
Then still, ye powers, instruct his tongue to rail. 
Nor let his zeal, nor let his subject fail : 

Else, ere he change the style, bear me away 
To where the Gracchi*, where the Bruti stay ! 

O long rever'd, and late resign'd to shame ! 

If this uncourtly page thy notice claini 
When the loud cares of business are withdrawn. 
Nor well-drest beggars round thy footsteps fawn; 

« The two brothers, Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, lost their 
lives in attempting to introduce the only regulation that could 
give stabiitty to the Roman Government. L. Junius Brutus 
founded the oommonweaUh and died in its defence.— ^enside. 
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In that still, thoughtful, solitary hour. 

When truth exerts her unresisted power. 
Breaks the false optics ting'd with fortune's 
glare, 

Unlocks the breast, and lays the passions bare : 
'I'hen turn thy eyes on that important scene. 
And ask thys^f — if all be well within. 

Where is the heart -felt worth and weight of 
soul, 

^Fhich labour could not stop, nor fear control ? 
Where the known dignity, the stamp of awe, 
W’^hich, half abash'd, the proud and venal saw ? 
Where the calm triumphs of an honest cause? 
Where the delightful taste of just applause? 
Where the strong reason, the commanding 
tongue. 

On which the senate fir’d or trembling hung ! 

All vanish’d, all are sold — and in their room 
Couch’d in thy bosom’s deep, distracted gloom. 
See the pale form of barbarous grandeur dwell. 
Like some grim idol in a sorcerer’s cell ! 

To her in chains tliy dignity was led ; 

At her polluted shrine thy honour bled ; 

\Yith blasted weeds tliy awful brow she crown'd. 
Thy powerful tongue with poison’d philters 
hound, 

'J'hat baffled reason straight indignant flew. 

And fair persuasion from her seat withdrew : 

For now no longer truth supports thy cause ; 

No longer glory prompts thee to applause ; 

No longer virtue breathing in thy breast, 

>Vjth all her conscious majesty confest, 

Still bright and brigliter wakes the almighty 
flame, 

I’o rouse the feeble, and the wilful tame. 

And wliere she sees the catching glimpses roll. 
Spreads the strong blaze, and all involves the soul; 
But cold restraints thy conscious fancy chill, 

^nd formal passions mock tby struggling will; 

)r, if thy genius e’er forget his chain, 

And reach impatient at a nobler strain. 

Soon the sad bodings of contemptuous mirth 
Shoot through thy breast, and stab the generous 
birth. 

Till, blind with smart, from truth to frenzy tost. 
And all the tenor of thy reason lost. 

Perhaps thy anguish drains a real tear ; 

While some with pity, some with laughter hear. 
— Cfin art, alas ! or genius, guide the head, 

U'^here truth or freedom from the heart are fled ? 
Can lesser wheels repeat their native stroke. 
When the prime function of the soul is broke ? 

But come, unhappy man ! thy fates impend ; 
Come, quit thy friends, if yet thou hast a friend ; 
Turn from the poor rewards of guilt like thine. 
Renounce thy titles, and thy robes resign ; 

For see the hand of destiny display’d 
To shut thee from the joys thou hast betray'd ! 

See the dire fane of infamy arise ! 

Dark as the grave, and spacious as the skies ; 
Where, from the first of time, thy kindred train. 
The chiefs and princes of the unjust remain. 
Eternal barriers guard the pathless road 
To warn the wanderer of the curst ikhode; 
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But prone fts whirlwind# wour the passive sky. 
The heiffhts surmounted, down the steep they fly. 
There black w ith frowns, relentless time awaits. 
And uoads their footsteps to the guilty gates : 
And still he asks them of their unknown aims. 
Evolves their secrets, and their guilt proclaims ; 
And still his hands despoil them on the road 
Of each vain wreath, by lying bards bestow’d. 
Break their proud marbles, crush their festal cars 
And rend the lawless troplifes of their wars. 

At last ihe gates his potent voice obey ; 

Fierce to their dark abode be drives his prey, 
M’liere, ever arni’d with adamantine chains, 

The watchful demon o’er her vassals reigns. 

O’er mighty names and giant-powers of lust. 

The great, the sage, the happy, and august. 

No gleam of hope their baleful mansion cheers, 
No sound of honoui hails their unblest ears ; 

But dire reproaches from the friend betray’d. 
The childless sire and violated maid ; 

But vengeful lows for guardian laws effac'd. 
From towns enslav’d and continents bud waste ; 
But long posterity’s united groan, 

And the sad charge of horrors not their ow'ii. 

For ever through the trembling space resound. 
And sink each impious forehead to the ground. 

Ye mighty foes of liberty and rest, 

Give way, do homage to a mightier guest I 
Ye daring spirits of the Roman race. 

See Curio’s toil your proudest claims efface ! 
—Aw’d at the name, tierce Appius^ rising bends, 
And bardy Cinna from his throne attends: 

He comes, they cry, to whom the fates assign’d 
With surer arts to work what we design’d. 

From year to year the stubborn herd to sway, 
Mouth all their wrongs, and all their rage obey ; 
Till, own’d their guide and trusted with their 
power. 

Be mock’d their hopes in one decisive hour : 
Then, tir’d and yielding, led them to the chain. 
And quench the spirit we provok’d in vain.” 

But thou, Supreme, by whose eternal hands 
Fair liberty’s heroic empire stands ; 

Whose thunders the rebellious deep control. 
And quell the triumphs of the traitor’s soul, 

O turn this dreadful omen far away ! 

On freedom's foes their own attempts repay . 
Relume her sacred fire so near supprest. 

And fix her shrine in every Roman breast : 
Though bold corruption boast around the land, 

'' Let virtue, if she can, my baits w ithstand !” 
Though bolder now she urge the accursed claim. 
Gay w ith her trophies jais’d on Curio’s slianie ; 
Yet some there are who scorn her impious mirth. 
Who know what conscience and a heart are worth. 
— O friend and father of the human mind. 
Whose art for noblest ends our frame design'd ! 
If 1, though fated to the studious shade 
Which party-strife nor anxious pow'er invade. 

If I aspire in public ' irtue’s cause. 

To guide the muses by sublimer laws. 


• Appius Claudius the decembir* and L. Cornelius Cinna, both 
atteiii[>ted to establish a tyrannical domuuoD in Rome, and both 
perished by the treaum.^JJ^ide, 


Do thou her own authority impart, 

And give iny numbers entrance to the heart. 
Perhaps the verse might rouse her smother’d 
flame. 

And snatch the fainting patriot back to fame; 
Perhaps by worthy thoughts of human kind, 

'J’o worthy deeds exalt the conscious mind ; 

Or dash corruption in her proud career. 

And teach her slaves that vice was born to fear. 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

FOB A GROTTO. 

To me, whom in their lays the shepherds call 
Actaea, daiigliter of the neighbouring stream, 
This cave belongs. ’J’he fig-tree and the vine, 
M’hich o’er the rocky entrance downward shoot. 
Were plac’d by Glycon. He with cowslips pfJe, 
Primrose, and purple lychnis, deck’d the green 
Before thy tlireshold, and my shelving w^alls 
IV'ith honeysuckle cover'd. Here at noon. 
Lull’d by the murmur of my rising fount, 

1 slumber : here my clustering fruits I tend : 

Or from the humid flowers, at break of day 
Fresh garlands weave, and chase from all iny 
bounds 

£<Tch thing impure or noxious. Enter in, 

0 stranger, nndismay’d. Nor bat, nor toad 
Here lurks : and if thy breast of blameless 

thoughts 

Approve thee, not unwelcome shalt thou tread 
My quiet mansion : chiefly, if thy name 
Wise Pallas and the immortal muses own. 

FOR A STATUE OF CHAUCER AT WOODSTOCK. 

St-CH was old Chaucer. Such the placid mien 
Of him who first with harmony inform’d 
’I'he language of our fathers. Here he dwelt 
For many a cheerful day. These ancien#^*alis 
Have often heard him, wdiile liis legends blithe 
He sang ; of love, or knighthood, or the wiles 

1 Of homely life ; through each estate and age, 

I 'J'he fashions and the follies of the world 

IVith ciiiining hand portraying. Though per- 
chance 

From Blenheim’s towers, O stranger, thou art 
come 

Glowing nitli Churchill’s trophies ; yet in vain 
Dost tiiou applaud them if thy breast be cold 
To him, this other hero ; who, in times 
Dark and untaught, began with charming verse 
'I'o tame the rudeness of Lis native land. 

B doe’er thou art whose path in summer lies 
1 hrough yonder village,turn thee where the grove 
Of brandling oaks a rural palace old 
Jmbosoms. I'liere dwells Albert, generous lord 
Of all the harvest round. And onward thence 
A low plain chapel fronts the morning light 
bast by a silent rivulet. Humbly walk, 

O stranger, o'er the consecrated ground ; 

And on that verdant hillock, which thou see'st 
Beset witti osiers, let thy pious hand 
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Sprinkle fresh water from the hrook^ and strew 
Sweet-smelling flowers. For there doth Edmund 
rest^ 

The learned shepherd ; for each rural art 
Fam’d, and for songs harmonious, and the woes 
Of ill-requited love. I'he faithless pride 
Of fair Matilda sank him to the grave 
In manhood's prime. But soon did righteous 
Heaven 

With tears, with sharp remorse, and pining care. 
Avenge her falsehood. Nor could all the gold. 
And nuptial pomp, which lur'd her plighted faith { 
From Edmund to a loftier husband's home. 
Relieve her breaking heart, or turn aside 
The strokes of death. Go, traveller ; relate 
The mournful story. Haply some fair maid 
May hold it in remembrance, and be taught 
'J'hat riches cannot pay for truth or love. 

O YOUTHS and virgins : O declining eld : 

O pale misfortune’s slaves: O ye who dwell 
Unknown with humhle quiet ; ye who wait 
111 courts, or fill the golden seat of kings: 

O s«*ijs of import and pleasure : G thou wretch 
'riiat ucep’st for jealous love, or the sore wounds 
Of conscious guilt, or death's rapacious hand 
Wliich left thee void of hope: O ye who roam 
Jn (‘\ile ; ye who through the embattled field 
Seek bright renown ; or who for nobler palms 
Uontend, the leaders of a public cause ; 

Approach : behold tliis marble. Know' ye not 
'I’he feature? ? Hath not oft his faithful tongue 
'i'old \ou the fashion of your own estate, 

'J'he secrets of \our bosom ? Here then, round 
His luonUiiitat with reverence while ye stand. 

Say to each other: *• This was Shakspbark's 
form ; 

M ho walk’d in every path of human life, 

Felt c.vfirv passion ; and to all mankind 
Doth wnw’, will ever, that experience yield 
Which his own genius only could acquire." 

FOR A COLUMN AT RUNNYMEDF. 

Thou, who the verdant pi lin dost traverse here. 
While rhames among his willow s from thy view 
Retires ; O ist ranger, stay thee, and the scene 
Around contemplate well. 'Phis is the place 
M'liere England’s ancient barons, clad in arms 
And stern with conquest, from their tyrant king 
(Then render'd tame) did challenge and secure 
The charter of thy freedom. Pass not on 
'Pill thou hast blest their memory, and paid 
Those thanks which God appointed the reward 
Of public virtue. And if chance thy home 
Salute thee with a father's honour'd name, 

Go, call thy sons : instruct them what a debt 
They owe their ancestors; and make them swear 
To pay it, by transmitting down entire 
Those sacred rights to which themselves were 
born. 

THE WOOD-NYMPH. 

Approach in silence. 'Tis no vulgar tale 
Which J, the Dryad of this hoary oak. 


Pronounce to mortal ears. The second age 
Now hasteneth to its period, since 1 rose 
On this fair lawn. The groves of yonder vale 
Are all my offspring: and each nymph, who 
guards 

The copses and the furrow'd fields beyond, 
Obeys me. Many changes have 1 seen 
111 human things, and many awful deeds 
Of justice, when the puling hand of Jove 
Against the tyrants of the land, against 
The unhallow'd sons of luxury and guile, 

Was arm’d for retribution. Thus at length 
Expert in laws divine, 1 know the paths 
Of wisdom, and erroneous folly's end 
Have oft presag'd : and now w^ell-pleas'd I wait 
Each evening till a noble youtb, who loves 
My shade, awhile releas'd from public cares, 

Y on peaceful gate shall enter, and sit down 
Beneath my branches. Then his musing mind 
I prompt, unseen ; and place before his view 
Sincerest forms of good ; and move his heart 
With the dread bounties of the Sire Supreme 
Of gods and men, with freedom’s generous deeds, 
The lofty voice of glory and the faith 
Of sacred friendship. Stranger, J have told 
My function. If w'ithin thy bosom dwell 
Aught which may challenge praise, j^hou wilt 
not leave 

Uiihonour’d luy abode, nor shall I hear 
A sparing benediction from thy tongue. 

V’e powers unseen, to whom the bards of Greece 
Erected altars ; ye who to the mind 
More lofty viev\s unfold, and prompt the heart 
With more divine emotions ; if ere while 
Not quite unpleasing have my votive rites 
Of you been deem’d, when oft this lonely seat 
To you I consecrated ; then vouchsafe 
Here with your instant energy to crown 
My happy solitude. It is the hour 
AVhen most 1 love to invoke you, and have felt 
Most frequent your glad ministry divine. 

The air is calm : the sun’s unveiled orb 
Shines in the middle heaven. 'J'he harvest round 
Stands quiet, and among the golden sheaves 
'I'lie rea)>ers lie reclin’d. The neighbouring 
groves 

Are mute ; nor even a linnet’s random strain 
Echoetli amid the silence. Let me feel 
Your influence, ye kind powers. Aloft inheaven 
Abide ye ? or on those transparent clouds 
Pass ye from hill to hill ? or on the shades 
Which yonder elms cast o’er the lake below 
Do you converse retir'd ? From what lov'd haunt 
Shull I ex])ect you ? Let me once more feel 
Your influence, O ye kind inspiring powers. 

And 1* will guard it well, nor shall a thought 
Rise in my mind, nor shall a passion move 
Across my bosom unobserv'd, unstor'd 
By faithful memory. And then at some 
More active moment, will I call them forth 
Anew ; and join them in majestic forms. 

And give them utterance in harmonious strains ; 
That all mankind shall wonder at your sway. 
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Born n5^.^Died 1770, 


BRISTOWE trageme; 

ORj THE DETHE OF SYH%HARLES BAWDIN. 

The featherd songster chauiiticleer 
Han wouiide hys bugle borne, 

And tolde the earlie villager 
The commyuge of the morne : 

Kynge Bdwarde sawe the ruddie streakes 
Of lyghte eclypse the greie ; 

And herde the raven’s crukynge throte 
Proclayme the fated daie. 

Thou ’rt ryghte,” quoth he, “ for, by the Godde 
That syttes enthron'd on hyghe ! 

Charles JBawdin, and hys fellowes twaine, 

To daie shall surelie die." 

Thenne wythe a jugge of nappy ale 
Hys kqyghtes dydd onne hymm waite ; 

Goe tell the tray tour, thatt to-daie 
Hee leaves thys mortall state." 

Syr Canterlone thenne bendedd low'e, 

Wythe harte brymm-fulJe of woe ; 

Hee journey'd to the castle-gate, 

And to Syr Ch aides dydd goe. 

But whenne he came, hys children twaine. 

And eke hys lovyiige wife, 

Wvthe brinie tears dydd wett the floore. 

For goode Syr Charleses lyfe. 

O goode Syr Charles !" sayd Canterlone, 

Badde tydyngs I doe brynge." 

Speke boldlie, inanne," sayd brave Syr Charles, 
“ Whatte says the tray tour kynge r” 

“ I greeve to telle ; before yonne sonue 
Does fromme the welkinii dye, 

Hee hath uppone hys honour sworne, 

Thatt thou shalt surelie die.” 

We all must die,” quod brave Syr Charles ; 

Of thatte Tm not aifearde ; 

Whatte bootes to lyve a little space 
Thanke Jesu, Tm prepar'd : 

** Butt telle thye kynge, for myne hee's not, 

Fde sooner die to-daye, 

Thanne lyve hys slave, as manie are. 

Though I shoulde lyve for aie.” 

Then Canterlone hee dydd goe out. 

To telle the maior straite 
To gett all thynges ynne reddyness 
For goode Syr Charleses fate. I 


Thenne Maister Canynge saughte the kynge. 
And felle down onne hys knee ; 

I’m come,” quod hee, “ unto your grace 
To move your clemencye.” 

Thenne,” quod the kynge, Youre tale speke 
You have been much oure friende ; 

Whatever youre request may bee. 

We wylle to ytte attende.^’ 

My nobile leige ! alle my request 
Y s for a nobile knygbte. 

Who, though may hap hee has donne wronge. 
He thoughts ytte stylle was ryghte: 

He has a spouse and children twaine j 
Alle rewyu’d are for aie, 

Yff that you are resolv'd to lett 
Charles Bawdin die to-daie.” 

Speke not of such a traytour vile,” 

The kynge ynn furie sayde ; 

“ Before the evening starre doth sheeiie, 

Bawdin shall loose hys hedde : 

Justice does loudlie for hyni calle, 

And hee shalle have hys rneede : 

Speke, Maister Canynge ! whatte thynge else 
Att present doe you neede ?” 

My nobile leige V* goode Canynge sayde. 
Leave justice to our Godde, 

And lay the yronne rule asyde ; 

Be thyne the olyve rodde. 

W as Godde to serche our hertes and reines, 

^ The best \\ ere synners grete ; 

Ciiiist's vycarr only knowes ue synne, 

Ynne all thys mortal state. ^ 

Lett niercie rule thyne infante reigne, 

'Twylle faste thy crowne fulle sure; 

From race to race thye familie 
Alle sovereigns shall endure: 

But yff wythe hloode and slaughter thou 
Beginne thy infante reigne, 

Thy crowne upponne thy childrennes brows 
Wylie never long remayne." 

Canynge, awaie ! thys traytour vile 
Has scorn'd my power and mee ; 

Howe carist thou then for such a manne 
Bntreate my clemencye ?” 

Mie nobile leige I the trulie brave 
Wylie val'rous actions prize. 

Respect a brave and nobile mynde. 

Although ynne enemies.” 

“ Canynge, awaie ! By Godde ynne Heav'n, 

Thatt dydd mee beinge gyve, 

I Wylie nott taste a bitt of breade 
Whilst thys Syr Charles dothe lyve. 
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By Marie and alia Seinetea 3 mne Heav'n, 
Thy 9 Bunne shall be hys laBte/* 

Thenne Canynge drop! a brinie teare 
And from the presence paste. 

Wyth herte brymm-fulle of gnawynge grief, 
Hee to Syr C'harles dydd goe^ 

And sat hymm downe uponne a stoole^ 

And teures beganne to flowe. 

“We all must die,” quod brave Syr Charles ; 
“ Whatte bootes ytte howe or wheiine ; 

Dethe ys the sure, the certaine fate 
Of all wee mortall menne. 

“Say why, my friende, thie honest soul 
Runns over att thyne eye ; 

Is ytte for my most welcome doome 
Thatt thou dost child-lyke crye ?" 

Quod godlie Canynge, “ I doe weepe, 

Thatt thou 60 scone must dye. 

And leave thy sonnes and helpless w'yfe ; 

'Tys thys thatt wettes myne eye.” 

“ Thenne drie the tears thatt out thyne eye 
From godlie fountaines sprynge ; 

Dethe 1 despise, and alle the power 
Of Edwarde, traytour kyrige. 

“ Whan through the tyrant's welcom means 
1 shall resigne my lyfe. 

The Godde 1 serve wylle soone provyde 
For bothe myc sonnes and wyfe. 

“ Before T sawe the lyghtsome sunne, 

Thys was appointed mee ; 

Shall mortall manne repyne or grudge 
Godde ordeynes to bee ? 

“ Howe oft ynne battaile have I stoode. 
Whan thousands dy’d arounde ; 

'Whan smokynge streemes of crimson bloode 
Imbrew'd the fatten’d grounds : 

“ Howe dydd I know^e thatt ev’ry darte, 
Thatt cutte the airie waie, 

Myghte nott dnde passage toe my harte. 

And close myne eyes for aie ? 

“ And shall I nowe forr feere of dethe. 

Look wanne and be dysmayde ? 

Ne ! fromm my herte flie childyshe feere ; 
Bee alle the manne display'd. 

“ Ah, godde-lyke Henrie ; Godde forefend, 
And guarde thee and thye sonne, 

Yff 'tis nys wyUe ; but yff Tis nott. 

Why thenne hys wylle bee donne. 

“ My honest friende, my faulte has beene 
To serve Godde and mye prynce ; 

And thatt I no tyme-server am. 

My dethe wylle soone convynce. 


“ Ynne Londonne citye was 1 borne^ 

Of parents of grete note ; 

My fadre dydd a nobile armes 
Emblazon onne hys cote : 

“ I make ne douhte butt hee ya gone. 

Where soone I hope to goe ; 

Where wee for ever shall bee blest. 

From oute the reech of woe. 

“ Hee taughte mee justice and the laws 
Wyth pi tie to unite ; 

And eke hee taughte inee howe to knowe 
The wronge cause from the ryghte : 

“ Hee taughte mee wyth a prudent hande 
I’o feede the hungrie poore, 

Ne lett mye sarvants dryve awaie 
The hungrie fromm my doore : 

“ And none can saye but alle my lyfe 
I have hjrs wordyes kept ; 

And siimm a the actyonns of the dale 
Eche nyghte before I slept. 

“ I have a spouse, goe ask of her 
Yff I defyl'd her bedde? 

I have a kynge, and none can laie 
Black treason onne my hedde. 

“ Ynne Lent, and onne the holie eve, 

Fromm fleshe I dydd refrayne ; 

VVhie should 1 thenne appeare dismay'd 
To leave thys worlde of payne ? 

“ Ne, hapless Henrie ! I rejoyce 
1 shall ne see thy dethe ; 

Most willynglie ynne thye just cause 
Doe 1 resign my brethe. 

“ Oil, fickle people ! rewyn'd londe ! 

Tliou wylt kenne peace ne moe : 

Whyle Richard's sonnes exalt themselves, 
Thye brookes wythe bloude wyll ilowe. 

“ Sale, were ye tyr'd of godlie peace. 

And godlie Henrie's reigne, • 

Thatt you dydd choppe your easie dales 
For those of bloude and peyne ? 

“ Whatte though I onne a sledde be drawne. 
And mangled by a hynde, 

1 doe defye the traytour’s pow’r, 

Hee can ne harm my mynde ; 

“ Whatte though, uphoisted onne a pole, 
Mye lymbes shdl rotte ynne ayre. 

And lie ryche monument of brasse 
Charles Bawdin's name shall bear ; 

“ Yett ynne the holie book above, 

Whyche tyme can't eate awaie. 

There wythe the sarvants of the Lord 
Mye name shall lyve for aie. 
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" Thenno welcome dethe ! for lyfe eterne 
I leave thys mortal] Jyfe : 

Farewell vayne worlde^ and all that's deare^ 
Mye soiines and lovynge wyfe ! 

Nowe dethe as welcbm to mee comes 
As e'er the moneth of Male : 

Nor woulde I even wyghe to lyve, 

Wyth my dere wyfe to stale." 

Quod Canynge, *Tys agoodlie thynge 
To bee prepar’d to die ; 

And from thys worlde of peyne and grefe 
To Godde ynne Heav'n to flie.” 

And nowe the belle began to tolle. 

And claryonnes to sound ; 

Syr Charles Lee herde the horses feete 
A prauncyng onne the grounde : 

And just before the officers 
His lovyne wyfe came ynne, 

Weepynge unfeigned teers of woe, 

\Y yth loude and dysmalle dynne. 

** Sweet Florence ! nowe I praie forbere, 

- Ynn quiet lett mee die ; 

Praie Godde that ev'ry Christian soule 
Maye louke onne dethe as 1. 

** Sweet Florence ! why these brinie teer^ ? 

Theye washe my soule awaie^ 

And almost make mee wyshe for lyfe, 

With theCj sweete dame, to stale. 

'Tys butt a journie I shall goe 
Untoe the laiide of blysse ; 

Nowe, as a proofe of husbande’s love. 

Receive thys holie kysse." 

Thenne Florence, fault’ring ynne her saie. 
Trembly nge these wordyes spoke. 

Ah, criiele Edwarde ! bloudle kynge ! 

Mye herte ys welle nygbe broke ; 

Ah, sweete Syr Charles ! why wylt thou goe 
Wythoiite tky lovynge wyfe ? 

The cruelle axe thatt cuttes thye necke, 

Ytte eke shall ende mye lyfe." 

And nowe the officers came ynne 
'J’o bryrige Syr Charles aw aie, 

Whoe turnedd toe hys lovynge wyfe. 

And thus to her dydd saie : 

I goe to lyfe, and nott to dethe : 

Trufite thou ynne Godde above. 

And teache thy sonnes to fear the Lorde, 

And ynne theyre iiertes hym love : 

Teache them to runpe the nobile race 
I'hatt I theyre fader runne ; 

Florence ! shou'd dethe thee take — adieu ! 

Yee officdts leade onne." 


Thenne Florence rav'd as anie madde, 

And dydd her tresses tere ; 

** Oh stale my husbande, loMe, and lyfe 
Syr Charles thenne dropt a teare. 

'Tyll tyredd oute wythe ravynge loude, 

Shee fellen onne the Here ; 

Syr Charles exerted alle hys myghte, 

And march’d fromm oute the dore. 

Uponne a sledde hee mounted thenne, 

M^ythe lookes fulle brave and swete ; 

Lookes thatt eii shone ne moe concern 
Thanne anie ynne the strete. 

Before hym went the council-menne, 

Ynne scarlett robes and golde, 

And tassils spanglynge ynne the sunne, 
Muche glorious to beholder 

The Freers of Seincte Augustyne next 
Appeared to the syghte, 

Alle chidd ynne liomelie russett w'eedes. 

Of godlie monkysh plyghte : 

Ynne dilTraunt partes a godlie psaume 
Mo>te sweetlie theye dyd chaunt; 

Behynde theyre backes syx myiistrelles came. 
Who tun’d the struiige butaunt, 

Thenne fyve-and-twenty archers came; 
Echone the bov\e dydde hende, 

From rescue of Kynge Henries friends, 

I Syr Charles forr to defend. 

[ Bolde as a lyon came Syr Charles, 

I Drawne onne a clothe-layde sledde, 

Bye two blacke stedes ynne tVappyngs white, 

• H'^ythe plumes uponne theyre hedde: ^ 

! 

I Behynde hym fyve-and-twenty moe 
I Of archers stronge and stoute, 

Wyth bended bowe echone ynne hande 
Marched ynne goodlie route : 

Serncte Jameses Freers marched next, 

Echone hys parte dydd chaunt : 

Behpde theyre backes syx mynstrelles came, 
Who tun'd the strunge bat aunt : 

Thenne came the maior and eldermenne, 

Ynne clothe of scarlett deck't ; 

And theyre nttendyng menne echone, 

Lyke easterne princes trick't : 

And after them a multitude 
Of citizenns dydd thronge ; 

The wyndowes were alle fulle of heddes. 

As hee dydd passe &lon|e. 

And whenne hee came to the hyghe crosse, 

Syr Charles dydd turne and saie, 

O thou thatt savest manne fromme s^nne, 

W ashye mye soule clean thys dale F* 
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Att the prete mynster wyndowe sat 
The kyiijfe ynne myckle state. 

To see Charles Bawdln ^oe along^e 
I'c hys most welcom fate. 

Soone as the sledde drewe ny^he enowc, 
Thatt Edwarde hee myghte heare, 

The hijjive Syr Charles hee dydd stande iippe. 
And thus hys wordes declare : 

Thou seest me, Edwarde ! tray tour vile ! 
Expos’d to iiifjimie ; 

Biitt hee assur’d, disloyal 1 manne I 
I'm greaterr nowe thanne thee. 

Bye foule proceedyngs, murdre, bluude, 
'I'lioii wearest nowe a crou ne ; 

And hast apjK)yiited iiiee 1o die. 

By power iiott thyne uw iie. 

** Thou thynkest I shall die to-daie ; 

1 have beene dede till iiow'e, 

And Rooiic shall lyve to wear a crowne 
I or aie upoiine my browe : 

tVhyUt thou, perhapps, for som few yeares, 
Shi'it rule tliys tickle liiiide, 

I'o lett them kiiuwe howe wyde the rule 
'Tv^ixt kynge and tyrant hande : 

'I’hye pow’r unjust, thou traytour slave 1 
Shall falle oniie thye owne hedde" — 

Friiiuni out oF hear) ng of the kyuge 
Departed theniie the sledde. 

Kynife hldwarde’s soule rush’d to hys face, 

He turn'd his hedde aw aie, 

And til hys hroderijh^'»*J^ster 
Hee thus dydd spekc and saie : 

'I’u hym that soe-miicli-dreaded dethe 
iNe ghastJie terrors brynge, 

Bebiilde the manne ! hee spake the trutlie, 

1 lee's greater thaiiiie a kynge 

“ Soe lett hym die !" Duke Ricbarde sayde ; 

'■* And iiiaye echone oiire foes 
Beiule dow ne theyre neckes to bloudie axe. 
And feede the carryon crowes.” 

And now'e the horses gentlie drewe 
Svr ('harles uppe thehyghe hylle; 

The axe dydd glysterr ynne the sunne. 

His pretious bloude to spylle. 

Syr CharJes dydd uppe the scaffold goe. 

As iif»pe a gilded carre 
Of victory e, bye val'rous chiefs 
Gayn'd yiiiie the bloMie warre : 

And to th^ people hee dyd saie ; 

Beffidde you see roee dye. 

For servynge loj^ally mye kynge, 

Mye kynge most rightfullie. 

3 Q 


As longe as Edwarde rules thys land^ 

Ne quiet you wylle knowe : 

Your Bonnes and hiisbandes shalle bee slayne. 
And brookes wythe bloude shalle do we. 

‘‘ You leave your goode and lawfulle kynge, 
Whenne ynne ad versitye ; 

Lyke mee, untoe the true cause stycke. 

And for the true cause dye." 

Thenne hee, ivith preestes, uponne hys knees, 
A pray’r to Godde dyd make. 

Beseecbynife liym unto hyiiiselfe 
II ys party nge soule to take. 

Thenne, kneelynge downe, hee layd hys hedde 
Must seemlie onne the hlucke ; 

Whyche froriiine hys bodie fayre at once 
The able heddes-manne stroke : 

And oute the bloude beganne to flow’e. 

And rounde the scaffolde twyne ; 

And teares, enow to w'ashe't aw aie, 

Dj'^dd flowe fromme each mann's eyne. 

The bloudie axe bis bodie fnyre 
Ynnto foil re partes cutte ; 

And ev'rve parte, and eke bys hedde, 

Uponne a pole was putte. 

One parte dyd rotte onne Kynwulpluhylle, 
One onne the mynster-tow'er. 

And one from off the castle-gate 
The crowen dydd devoure: 

The other onne Seyncte Powle’s goodo gate, 

A dreery spectacle ; 

I Hys hedde avhs plac’d onne the hyghe crosse, 

I Y'nne liyghe-streete most nobile. 

j Thus was the ende of Bawdin’s fate: 

(hidde prosper longe oiire kynge, 

' And graiite hee niaye, w^yth Baw'din’s soule. 

I Ynne Ileav’n Godde’s mercie synge! 


THOMAS GRAY. 
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ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OP ETON COLLEGE. 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers. 

That crown the wat’ry glade. 

Where grateful science still adores 
Her Henry’s * holy shade ; 

And ve, that from the stately brow 
Of VV^indsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey. 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way ; ^ 

* King Henry the Sixth, founder of the Collie, 
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Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields belov’d in vain ! 

Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 
A sti nnger yet to pain ! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow. 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to sooth. 

And, redolent of joy and youth. 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, father Tliames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green, 

"J'he paths of pleasure trace ; 

Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm, tliy glassy wave ? 

The c*a])tive linnet \^hich enthral? 

What idle progeny succeed 
To chace the rolliiiir circle’s speed. 

Or urge the flying ball? 

While some on earnest business bent. 

Their iniirimiriiig labours ply 
'Gainst graver Inuirs that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty: 

Some bold adventiirer> disdain 
I’Jie limits of their little reign, 

And unknown reiriiins dare descry: 

Still as they run they look behind. 

They hear a voice in every wind. 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theiis by fancy fed. 

Less pleasing i)ihen po«sest ; 

The tear lorgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast: 

Theirs buxom liealtli, of rosy hue. 

Wild uit. invention ever new. 

And lively cheer, of \igour bom ; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night. 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly th’ approacli of morn, 

Alas ! regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play ; 

No sense h.ave they of ills to come. 

Nor care beyond to-day : 

Yet see, how all around'em wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune’s baleful train ! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand. 

To seize tlieir prey, the murderous baud ! 
Ah, tell them tliey are men ! 

These shall the fury passions tear, 

1'iie vultures of the mind. 

Disdainful anger, pallid fear. 

And shame that skulks behind ; 

Or pining love shall waste their youth. 

Or jealousy, with rankling tooth. 

That inly gnaws the secret heart ; 

And envy wad, and faded care, 
Grim.4tt»g’d comfortless despair. 

And sorrows piercing dart. 


Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 

'Phen whirl the wretch from high. 

To bitter scorn a socrifl^e, 

And grinning infamy. 

The stings of falsehood those shall try 
And hard iirikindness’ alter’d eye. 

That mocks the tear it forc’d to flow ; 
And keen remorse, with blood defil’d. 

And moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 

Lo! in the vale of years beneath, 

A grisly troop are seen, 

I’he painful family of death, 

More hidetuis thiiii their queen: 

This racks the joints, this fi^e^ the veins-, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 

Th(»se in the deeper vitals rage. 

Lo ! Pi>verty, to fill the baud, 

'I'hat numbs the soul with icy hand. 

And hlow-consuming age. 

To each his sufFTings : all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan ; 

The tender for another’s pain, 

Tb* unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah ! why slionld they know their fate^ 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies? 

I'hought would destroy their paradise. 

No more where ignorance is bliss, 

’ J'is folly to be wise. 


ODE TO ADVERSITY. 

DATT,riTER of Jove, relentless j)ower. 

Thou tamer of the human brea.st, 

M’hosc iron scourge and tort'ring hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain, 

’I’he proud are taught to taste of pain. 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

IV hen first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, In', darling child, design’d. 

To thee he gave the heav’nly birth. 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stern rugged nurse 1 thy rigid lore 
AVith patience many a year she bore : 

M^hat sorrow was, thou bad’st her know. 

And from her own she learn’d to melt at other's 
woe. 

Scar'd at thy frown teiTific, fly 
Self.pleasing folly’s idle brood. 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy, 
And leave us leisur^to be good. 

Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer friend, the flatt'ring foe > 

By vain prosperity receiv'd. 

To her they vow their truth, and are again be- 
liev’d. 
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Wisdom in sable g^arb array’d. 

Immers’d in rap^'rous thought profound. 
And melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye that loves the ground. 
Still on thy solemn steps attend : 

M’arm charity, the general friend. 

With justice, to herself severe, 

And pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

Oh ! gently on thy suppliant’s head. 

Dread goddess, lay thy chast’ning hand ! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 

Not circled v'ith the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 

AVith thuiid’ring voice, and tiireat’ning mien, 
M'ith screaming horror's fun’ral cry. 

Despair, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty : 

Thy form benign, oh goddess, wear, 

'I'hy milder influence impart, 

'J hy philosophic train be there 
'I'o soften, not to wound my heart. 

The gen’rous spark extinct revive. 

Teach me to love, and to forgive. 

Exact my own defects to scan, 

What others are to feel, and know myself a man. 


niE PROGRESS OF POESY. 

A Pindaric Ode, 

I. 1. 

Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake, 

And g'veto rapture all th^ trembling strings. 
From IJelicon's Jiarmoiiious ‘springs 
A thousard rilLs their mazy progress take ; 
J'he laughing flow'rs tliat round them blow. 
Drink li^e and fragrance as they How. 

Now tlie rich stream of music winds along. 
Deep, majestic, smooth and strong, 

'J hrough Acrdaiit valet, and Ceres' golden 
reign : 

Now rolling down the steep amain, 
li endlong, impetuous, see it pour : 

'J'he rocks and nodding groves re-bellow to the 
roar. 

I. 2. 

(Th ! Sov’reign of the willing soul, 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs, 
Enchanting shell ! the sullen cares 

And frantic passhms hear thy soft control. 
On rhracia's hills the Lord of War 
Has curb’d the fury of his car. 

And dropp’d his thirsty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the sceptred hand 
Of Jove, thy magic"'! ulls the feather'd king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing: 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie 
I'he terror of his beak, and light'nings of his 
eye. 

3 Q 2 


I. 3. 

Thee the voice, the dance, obey, 

'J’emper'd to thy warbled lay. 

O'er Idalia's velvet green 
'The rosy-crowned loves are seen 
On Cytherea's day 

With antic sport, and blue-eyed pleasures. 
Frisking light in frolic measures ; 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now'’ in circling troops they meet : 

To brisk notes in cadence beating. 

Glance their many-twinkliiig feet. 

Slow melting strains their queen's approach 
declare : 

Where'er she turns, the graces homage pay. 
VV^ith arms sublime, that float upon the air, 

In gliding state hhe wins her easy way ; 
•O'er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young desire and purple light 
of love. 

II. 1. 

Man's feeble race what ills await ! 

Labour, an<l 2 )enury. the racks of pain. 
Disease, and sorrow’s weeping train, 

And death, sad refuge from the storms of 
fate ! 

The fond com})laint, my song, disprove. 

And justify the Ihms of Jove. 

Say, has he giv'n in vain the heav’nly Muse.^ 
Night and all her sickly dews. 

Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry. 

He gives to range tlie dreary sky ; 

'J ill down the eastern cliffs afar 
Hyperion's inarch they spy, and glitt ’ring shafts 
of war. 

1 1 . 2 . 

In climes beyond the solar road, 

M^here shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains 
roam, 

The Mu'iC has broke the twilight gloom 
To clieer the shiv’ring native's dull abode. 
And oft, beneath the od’rous shade 
Of Chili’s boundless forests laid, 

Sf'he deigns to hear the savage youth repeat. 

In loose numbers wildly sweet, 
'J'heirfeather-cinctur’d chiefs, and dusky loves. 
Her track, where'er the goddess roves. 

Glory pursue, and gen’rous shame, *' 

Til’ unconquerable mind, and freedom’s holy 
flame. 

II. 3. 

Woods, that wave o'er Delphi's steep. 

Isles that crown th’ ABgean deep, 

FiehU, that cool llissus laves 
Or where M Sander’s amber waves 
In lingering lab'rinths creep. 

How do your tuneful echoes languish. 

Mute, but to the voice of anguish ! 

AVhere each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breath'd around ; 

Ev’ry shade and hallow'd fountain 
Murmur'd deep a solemn sound : 

Till the sad Nine, in Greece's evil hour. 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 
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Alike they seorn the pomp of tyrant power. 

And COM aid vice, tliat revels in her chains. 

M litn Latiiiin luid lier lofty sjnrit lost. 

They soujiht, oh Albion ! next thy sea-encir- 
cled coaot. 

III. 1. 

Far from the sun and summer fjale. 

In tby ^‘reeii Jap was Nature’s darling laid, 

\t hilt time, wliere lucid Avon stray’d, 

'J o him llie inifihty mother did unveil 
Her awful face : the dauntless child 
stretch’d forth his little arms and smil’d. 

"1 his pencil take (she said), whose colours 
clear 

Richly paint the vernal year: 

I'hiue too these golden keys, immortal boy 1 
'1 hi> can unlock the gates of joy ; 

Of horror that, and thrilling fears 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears.” 

III. 2. 

Nor second He, that rode sublime 
Upon 4he serajih wings of ecstasy, 

Tlie secrets of th* ahyss to spy, 

He pass’d the darning bounds of place and 
time : 

The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 

W here angels tremble while they gaze. 

He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light. 
Clos’d his eyes in endless night. 

Rehold, where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 
AV ide o'er the fields of glory bear 
I'wo coursers of etherial race, 

With necks in thunder cloth’d and long- 
resounding pace. 

HI. 3. 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore ! 
liright-eyed fancy, hov’ring o’er. 

Scatters from her pictur’d urn 

'J hough ts that breathe, and words that burn. 

Rut ab ! 'tis heard no more 

Oh I lyre divine, what daring spirit 
W akes thee now'? Though he inherit 
N^r the pride, nor ample pinion, 

'I hat the Theban eugle bear. 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
'I hi ough the azure deep of air ; 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray, 

W ith orient hues, unborrow’d of the sun : 

Yet shall he mount, ancL keep his distant 
wav 

Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 

Beneath the good how far— but far above the 
great. 


Vcr. 05. Nfir teeondSe, that rode gvhlimii] Milieu. 

Vtr. '‘ft. Tht Itviftff throne, the mpjthire blaze^ ••Tot the 
goirit of the I ving cic#i«rf was in the wheels. And above the 
Srinaniein, !h«it was over their heads, was the hkeiiess of a 
thioite. as ihe aiMtcarnnce of a sapphire .«rone. J hK was the 
appeaiatice of the gloiy ot the Loid. Le£it. i. «0, 2 i<. 


TBE BARD. 

A Pindaric Ode, 

This Ode is founded on a tradition current in Wales, that 
Edward the First, when he completed the conquest of that 
country, ordered all the Bards that fell into his bands to be 
put to death. 

I. 1. 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless King ! 

Confusion on thy banners wait ; 

Though faim’d by conquest crimson wing. 
They mock the air w ith idle state. 

Helm, nor hauberk's twisted mail 
Nor e'en thy virtues, tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears. 
From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s tears !” 
Such w'pre the sounds tliat o’er the crested 
priile 

Of the first Edward scatter'd wild dismay, 
As down the steep of Snowdon’s sliaggy side 
Ho wound with toilsome march his long 
array. 

Stout Glo’stcr stood aghast in speechless 
trance : 

To arms !” cried Mortimer, and couch’d 
his quiv’ring lance. 

I. 2. 

On a rock, whose ha^hty brow 
Frow ns o’er old Conivay’s foaming flood. 

Robed in the sable garli of vt oe, 

IVitli haggard eyes the poet stood ; 

(Loose his heard, and hoary hair, 

Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troiililed air ) 
And with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire, 
Sti nek the deep .corrows of his In re. 

Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath ! 
O’er thee, oh king ! tlieir hundred arms they 
wave, 

Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs 
breathe ; 

Vocal no more, since (/ambria’s fatal day, 

To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llewellyn’s 
lay. 

I. 3. 

** Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue. 

That hush’d the stormy main : 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Pliiilimmon bow his cloud-topt 
head. 


Vcr. 5. Helm, nor hauberk ' h twisted mail] The hauhetk was 
a texture of steel ringlets, or rings interwoven, forming a coat 
of inali tliat sat close to the body, and adapted itself to every 
motion. 

Ver. 11.—— o/ Snou’don's shaggy side'] Snowdon was a name 
given by the Saxons to that mountainous tract ! it included all 
tbe liighlands of C'n^marvondhire and Merionethshire, as far 
eait as the river Conway. 

Ver. 13. Stout Clo'sterl Gilbert de Clare, sumamed the Red. 
Earl of Gloucester and Hertford; married at Westminster. 
May 2, 12'iU, to Joan de Acres or Aeon (so called from having 
been burn at Aeon in the UcJy Land) second daughter of Kinf 
Edward.— lie died 12D5. 

Ver. 14 . “ To arms!*' erted Mortimer'] Edmond de Mortimer, 
Lord of Wigmorc. 

"hey both were Lords- Marchers, whose lands lay on the 
tiorders of Wales, and probaldy accompjuiied the liu^ in tliif 
expedition. 
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On dreary Arvon's shore they lie, 

Smear’d with g;ore, and ghastly pale : 

Far, far aloof th' affrighted ravens sail ; 

The famish’d eagle screams, and passes by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art. 

Dear as the light that vfsits these sad eyes. 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my Jje'art, 
Ye died amidst your dying country's cries — 
No more I ueep. They'do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a grisly brfiid, 

I see them sit, they linger }et, 

Avengers of their native land : 

With me in dreadful harinonv' they join. 

And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy 
line. 

II. 1. 

Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 

Ihe winding-sheet of Edward's race. 

Give an»ple room, and \erge enough 
The characters of hell t(» trace. 

Mark tlje year, and mark the night, 

^Ylien Severn shall re-echo w ith affright 
'1 lie shrieks of death, through Berkley's roof 
that ring, 

Shrieks of an agonizing king! 

She-wolfot France, witlj unrelenting fangs, 

'J hat toar’st ilie ln)vV|'ils of Lliy niariiiled mate, 
Irom thee be born, who o’er thy country 
hangs 

The scourge of Heav'n. What terrors round 
him w ait 1 

Amazement in his van, with flight combin’d. 
And sorrow's fadeil form, and solitude behind. , 
II. I 

Mighty victor, mighty lord ! | 

Low on his funeral couch he lies ! ' 

No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace liis obsequies. 

Is the sable wairior fled f 
'I hy son is gone, lie rests among the dead. 
The swarm, that in thy noontide beam were i 
born 

Cone to salute the lisiiig morn. 

Tdir laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr 
blows, 

A\’hile proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Y outh on the prow, and pleasure at the 
helm; 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway. 
That, hush'd in grim repose, expects his 
ev'ning prey. 

Ver. 35. On dreaty jirvon's thore thttg lie] The shores af Caer- 
Dar\onshire opposite to the isle of Anglebfey. 

Ver, 55. The ^nekg of deatJit through, Berkley* e roof that ring'] 
Edward the Second, cruelly butchered in Berkley Caiitle. 

Ver. 57* She-u^olf of France^ Isabel of France. Edward the 
Second’s adulterous queen. 

Ver. (Ml. The acourge of Heav'n] Triumphs of Edward the 
Third m France. 

Ver- (>4. Low on hie funeral couch he h'es] Death of that king, 
abandoned by his children, and evm robbed in his last moments 
by his courtiers and his mistress. 

Ver. 07. Je the eable warrior Jled] Edward the Black Prince 
dead some tune before hia tather. 

Ver. 7i< Fair iuughe the mom, and anft the zephyr blowe] Mag* 
nificence of iticliaru me secund'a reign, see FiOiasart, and other 
contemporary writeis. 


II. 3. 

Fill high the sparkling bowl, 

The rich repast prepare, 

Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast : 
Close hy the regal choir 
Fell thirst and famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baflled guest. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse ? 

Lung years of liavuck urge their destin'd 
couFfte, 

And through the kindred squadrons mow their 
w ay. 

Y'e towers of Julius, London's lasting shame, 
AVith many a foul and midnight murder fed. 
Revere his consort’s faiih, his father’s fame. 
And spare the meek usurper’s \io\y head. 
Above, below', the rose of snow', 

'J'wiii’cl with her blushing foe, we spread : 
The bristled boar in infani-gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now’, brotliers, bending o’er th’ accursed loom. 
Stamp w^e our vengeance deep, and ratify his 
doom. 

III. 1. 

Edward, Ip ! to sudden fate 
(Weave we the w'oof. I’he thread is spun) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate. 

('i’he web is wove. The work is done.) 

Stay, oh stay ! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unbless'd, unpitied, here to mourn : 
la yon bright track, that flres the western 
skies, 

They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

But oh I what solemn scenes on Snowdon's 
height 

Descending slow their glittering skirts un. 
roll ? 

'Visions of glory, spare my aching sight ! 

Y' e unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 


Ver. 77- FiU high the sparkling boudl Richard the Second, 
as we are told by Archbishop Scroop and the confederate Lorde 
in their manifesto, by 'rhomas ot W alaingham. and all the older 
writers, was starved to death. The story of his assassination, 
by bir Piers of Exon, is of much later date. 

Ver. «3. Heard ye the din of battle bray} Ruinous ware^ York 
and Lancaster. 

Ver. tl7. Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting sfMme, 

With many afoul and midwght murder fed} 

Henry the Sixth. George Duke of Clarence. Edward the Fifth, 
Richard Duke of York, 5cc. believed to be murdered secretly in 
the Tower of London. The oldest part of that structure is 
vulgarly attribuleil to Julius Cs'sar. 

Ver. bP. Revere his consorfs /kith} Margaret of Aqjou, a woman 
of heroic spirit, who struggled hard to save her husband and 
her crown. 

Ibid.- - — his father’s fame} Henry the Fifth. 

Ver. W. And spare the meek usurper’s holy head} Henry the 
Sixth, very near being canonized. The line of Lancaster had no 
right of inheritance to the crown. 

Ver. 91. Above, behw, the rose of snow} The white and red 
roses, devices of Y ork and Lancaster. 

Ver. 93- The brietled boar in tttfhnt^gore} The silver boar was 
the badge of Richard the Third : whence he was usually known 
in his own time by the name of r/ie Boar- , 

Ver. 99. HaHofBiy heart we eanseerate] Eleanor of Castile died 
a few years after the conquest of Woles. The heroic proof 
she gave of her affection lor her lord is well-known. The 
monuments of his regret and sorrow for the loss of her, are 
still to be seen at horthamiium. Gaddington, Waltham, and 
other places. 
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No more o«r lon^^lost Arthur we bewail. 

All hail ye genuine kings, Britannia's issue, 
hail ! 


III. 2. 

** Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts thy rear: 

And cror^eous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a form divine ! 

II er eye proclaims her (»f the Briton-line ! 
Her lion-port, her awe-conimandiiig face. 
Attemper’d sweet to virgin-^race. 

AVliat strings symphonioiia tremble in the Jiir, 
Wliat strain of vocal transport round her 
play ! 

Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear ! 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay 
Briuht rapture calls, and, soaring as she sings, 
Waves ill the eye of lieav’n her many-colour’d 
wings. 


III. 3. 

“ The verse adorn again 

'‘Fierce >\Jir, and faithful love, 

And truth severe, by fairy fiction drest. 

In blI^kin’d measures move 
Pale grief, and ]>leasing pain, 

IVith horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 

A voice, as of the cherub-choir, 

Gales from bloomii|g Eden bear ; 

And distant uarblings lesson on my ear, 

That lost in long futurity expire. 

Fond impious man, thiiik’st thou yon sanguine 
cloud, 

Kai&’d by thy breath, has quench’d the orb 
of day 

'J'o-Tiiorrow he repairs the golden flood. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me : with joy 1 see 

The diflTrent doom our fates assign. 

Be thine despair, and sceptred care. 

To triumph, and to die, are mine.” 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s 
height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plung’d to endless 
night.” 


\er. 709. No more unr long-lost Arthur vie bewail'\ Tl was 
the couiinon belief of the Welbh nation, that King Arthur was 
•till aiive m Fairyland and would return again to reigu <iver 
Britain. 

Ver. 110. AU hail, ye genuine kings. Britannia^s issue, fiatl] 
Both Merlin and l aliessm had iirophesied, that the Welsh should 
regain their eovereignty over this island^ which seemed to be 
accomplished in the house of Tudor. 

Ver. 117 . Ilei- Iwn-port. her awe-commandtng fare'\ Speed, 
rdating an audience given by Queen Elisabeth Ut Paul Dzia- 
linski, ambassador of Poland, says, *■ And thus she, linn-like 
rising, daunted the malaiierf orator no less with her statel> port 
and majestical deporiure, than wi th the tartue&se of lier princene 
cbeckes ** 

Ver. 121. Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear'] Talies* 
•In, chief of ikt bards, nounshed in the sixth century. His 
works are still 'preserved, and his memory held in high vene> 
rai^ jn among his countrymen. 

Ver. 133. And distant warMinge leuen on my ear] The success 
sion of poets after Milton’s time. 


THE DESCENT OF ODIN. 

[From the Norse tongue.] 

Uprose the king of men with.speed, 

And saddled straiglit his coal-black steed : 
Down the yawning steep he rode, 

That leads to Hela’s drear abode. 

Him the dog of darkness spied ; 

His shaggy throat he open’d wide, 

U hile from his jaws, w ith carnage fill’d. 
Foam and human gore distill’d: 

Hoarse lie bays with hideous din, 

Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin ; 

And long pursues, with fruitless yell, 

'riie father of the powerful spell. 

Onw ard still liis way he takes, 

( The groaning earth beneath him shakes,) 
'fill full before his fearless eyes 
The portals nine of hell arise. 

Right against the eastern gate. 

By the moss-grown pile be sate ; 

H here long of yore to sleep was laid 
The dust of the projdietic maid. 

Facing to the northern clime, 

’1 hrice he trac’d the Runic rhyme ; 

Thrice pronounc'd, in accents dread, 

I'he thrilling verse that wakes the dead ; 

’fill from out the hollow ground 
Slowly breath’d a sullen sound. 

Prophrtrfft. 

^ ^ hat call unknown, wliat charms presume 
To break the quiet of the tomb ? 

Who thus afflicts my troubled sprite, 

And drags me from the realms of night } 
Long on the^e mould’ring bones have beat 
J be winter's snow, the .summer’s heat, 

'I he drenching dews, and driving rain ! 

Lee me, let me sleep again. 

^Vho is he, with voice unhlest, 

'JiiHt calls me from the bed of rest ^ 

Odin. 

A traveller, to thee unknown, 

Is he that calls, a w-arrior's son. 

Thou the deeds of light shall know ; 

’i’ell me what is done below. 

For whom yon glitt’ring board is spread, 
Drest for whom yon golden bed 

Prophetess. 

Mantling in the goblet see 
The pure bev’rage of the bee : 

O’er it hangs the shield of gold; 

’Tis the drink of Balder bold : 


nf thp r.nrh.n abode] Niflheliar. the hell 

11*^ naiions. wusisicd of nine worlds, to which were 
devoted all such as died of sickness, old age, or bv any other 

death Mason.*^^^^ presided Hela, the gJdessof 

darkness spied] The Edda gives this 

fhft wcr^die^ 

done behw] Odin was anxious about 
iiw V j Haider, who iiacT dreamed he was soon to 

fiiLtn Odin s other son, Hoder, who wan him- 

Mil Slain by Vali, the son of Odia and Rintia ^, coDSOriant with 
his prophecy. See the Edda. ^ wiw 
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Balder'a head to death is 

Pain can reach the sons of heav*n ! 

Unwilling 1 iny lips unclose : 

Leave me^ leave me to repose. 

Ofiin. 

Once afrain my call obey^ 

Prophetess, arise, and say, 

dangers Odin’s child await, 

"Who the author of his fate? 

Prophetefts, 

In Hoder’s hand the hero’s doom ; 

His brotlier sends him to the tomb. 

Now my weary lips J close ; 

Leave me, leave me to repose. 

Odin. 

Prophetess, my spell obey. 

Once a^airi arise, and say, 

M'ho til’ avenger of his ^uilt. 

By whom shall Hoder’s blood be spilt ? 
Prophetcsit. 

In the caverns of the w est, 

By Odiii’s fierce embrace compress’d, 

A wondrous hoy sliall Kinda bear, 

M ho ne’er shall comb his raven-hair. 

Nor Mush his visage in the stream. 

Nor see the sun’s departing- beam, 

'J ill he on 11 Oder’s corse shall smile 
Flaming on the fun’ral pile. 

Now my weary lips 1 close : 

Leave me, leave me to repose. 

Odin. 

Yet a while my call obey ; 

Prophetess, awake, and say, 

M’hat ^ irpiis these, in speechless w'op, 

^I’hat bend to earth their solemn brow, 

’J’Jiat Ineir flaxen tresses tear, 

And sno'Ay veils tliat float in air? 

’I'ell me whence their sorrow-s rose ; 

'I'heu 1 leave thee to repose. 

P rophetesa. 

Ha ! no traveller art thou. 

King of men 1 know tliee now ; * 

Mightiest of a mighty l-ue 

Vtr. 51. Once af^iin my call obey'] VVouifin wore looked upon 
by the (iothu' nations as having a peruliar insight into futurity; 
and some there were that made profcvNSion of magic arts and 
divination. These travelled rouud the country, and wrere re- 
ceived in every house with great respect and honour. Such a 
woman bore the name of Volva Stidkona or Spakona. I'he 
dress of Thorbiorga, one of these prophetesses, is dcscrilied at 
large in Eirtk’s Rauda Sogu, (apud Bartholin, lih. i. cap< jv. 
p. 1*88,) *• bhc had on a blue vest spangled all over with stones, a 
necklace of glas.s beads, and a cap made of the skin of a black 
lamb lined with white cat-skin. She leaned on a stall' adorned 
viih brass, with a round head set with stones; and was girt with 
an llunlaiidish belt, at which hung her pouch full of magical 
instruments. Her buskins were of rougn calf-skin, Inmnd on 
with thongs stuc'.ded with knobs of brass, and her gloves of 
white cat-skin, the fur turned inwards,” &c. They were also 
called FioUcyngi, or Fmlkunnug, i. e. Multi-scia; and Vteinda- 
kona. i. e. Oraculoruiii Mulier ; 'Nwnir, i. c. Parcae. Gray. 

Ver. 6b. Who 7ie’er shall comb his raven-lmir] King Harold 
made (according* to the singular custom of his time) a solemn 
vow never to clip or comb hts hair, till he should have extended 
his sway over the whole country, Herbert*s Iceland. Tranalat. 

^'■'^r. 7.1. What virgins these, in speechless woe] ** It is not cer- 
tain,” says Mr. Herbert, “what Odin means by the question 
concerning the weeping virgins; but it has been supposed that 
it aJludra to the embassy afterwards sent by Frigga to try to 
redeem Balder firom the infernal regions, and that Odin betrays 
his divinity by mentioning what had not yet happened.” /«- 
land. Translat. p. 4H. 

Ver. 86. Mut mother of the giant brood] In the I-atin, "mater 


Odin, 

No boding maid of skill divine 
Art thou, nor prophetess of good ; 
But mother of the giant brood ! 

Pi'ophetess. 

Hie thee hence, and boast at home. 
That never shall inquirer come 
To break my iron-sleep again ; 

’fill Lok has burst his tenfold chain ; 
Never, till substantial night 
Has reassum’d her ancient right ; 

’J'ill w'rapp’d in flames, in ruin hurl’d. 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 


ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 

1 UK curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd uind slowly o’er the lea, 

'fhe plough man home ward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me! 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow’r, 

'rjie mojdngowl does to the moon complain 
Of such a.s, wand ’ring near her .•secret bow’r. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Hark ! how’^ the sacred calm that breathes around. 
Bids every fierce tiimiiltiioiis passion cease ; 

In still small accents whispering from the 
ground, 

A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 

Beneath tliose rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade, 
M’iiere heaves the turf in many a mould’ring 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, [heap. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twitt’ring from the straw.built 
shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

From them no more tlie blazing hearth shall 
burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return. 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

trium gigantum probably Angerbode, who from her name 
seems to be “ no prophetess of good and who bore to Lok, 
as the Edda says, three children, the wolf Fenris, the great ser- 
Iient of Midgard, and Hela, all of them called giants in that sys- 
tem of mythology. Mason. 

Ver. 90. TiU Lok has burst his tenfold chain] Lok is the evil 
being, who continues in chains till the twilight pf the gods ap- 
proaches ; when he fhall tnreak his bonds, the hum^ race, the 
stars, and sun, shall disappear ; the calth sink in the seas, and 
fire consume the skies i even Odin himself and his kindred 
deities shall parish, mason. 
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Oft did the hnrvest to their sickle yield, 

'J’heii* furrow oft the s^nlihorn glebe has broke : 
How j(jrarjd did they dWve tlieir team afield ! 
How bow d the uoods beneath their sturdy 
stroke ! 


Let not ambition mock tlicir useful toil, 
riieir Jiomely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Kor grandeur hear with a iUsdaiiifnI smile 
The short and bini|)le annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 

If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise 
^Vhere through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault 

The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust. 

Back to its mansion call the Heeting breath ? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or flatt’ry sooth the dull cold ear of death? 

* Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands,that the rod of empire might have sway’d. 
Or wak’d to ecstasy the living lyre : 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 
Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, i 

And froze tJie genial current of the soul. j 


F ar from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober w'ishes never learii’d to stray ; 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 

They kept the iioisele.ss tenour of their way. 

Yet ev n these hones from insult to protect, 
frail memorial still erected nigh, 

W ith iineouth rliyines and shaiteless sculpture 
deck’d. 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

J heir name, their years, s]»elt by th’ unletter’d 
muse, 

’I'he place of fame and elegy supply : 

I And many a holy text arouiid she strev.s. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
i hij* pleasing anxious being e'er resign’d, 

Left tlie warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing lingering look beliiiid ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
^oine ])i«>iis dri»p> the clo.»»iiig eye requires ; 

fi’oin the tomb tiie voice of nature cries, 

Kv 11 ill our aai.cs live their wonted fires. 

F or thee, w ho, mindful of the unhoiioiir'd dead, 
Do^t in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire tiiy fate. 

Haply some hcuiry-headed swain may say. 

“ Oft ha\ e we seen him at the ])eep of dawn 
BriKshiiig with hasty stejts the dews away 
1 o meet the sun upon the upland lati ii. 


Full many ?» gem of purest ray serene 

The dark uiifathoni’d caves of ocean bear : 
Full Tiiiiny a flower is horn to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village-Hampden, that, with dauntless 
breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may re^^t. 
Some Cromwell guiltlesa of his country’s blood*. 

Ih’ applause of list’ning senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscrib’d alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes con- 
fin’d ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a 
throne. 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 
To quench the bt^shes of ingenuous shcame. 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


“ I here at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
Hint wreathes its old fantastic routa so 
high. 

Ills listless length at noontide would lie stretch 
And pore iqiun the brook that babbles by. " 

Him have we seen the greenwood side along, 
M'hile o’er the heath we hied, our labour 
done. 

Oft as the woodlark pip'd her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun*. 

^ Ward by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
A^uttring his wayward fancies he would 
rove ; 

Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn. 

Or craz d with care, or cross’d in hopeless 
love. ^ 


« One morn I miss’d him on the ciistom’d hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite 
tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 


... wnicn completes the account of the Poet*« dnv 

.Ithp jjih iiitheauthort hIs. hn hilhSto ai™Sri tat in^ 
form o» a note; but as Mr. Mawm otaw^isyK^™. it m 
have only hi. walk md hi. “* ” 
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The next, with dirges due in sad array 
Slow through the church- way path we saw 
him borne, — 



THE EPITAPH*. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown : 

Fair science frown’d not on his humble birth. 
And melancholy mark’d him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Ileav’n did a recompense as largely send : 

He gave to niU'ry (all he had) a tear. 

He gain'd from heav’ii ('twasall he wish d) a 
friend. 

No further seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and liis God. 


THE ALLIAXCi: OF EDUCATION’ AXJ> GOVERN’MEN’T. 

. A Fragment 

As sickly plants betray a niggard earth, 

liose barren bosom starves lier generous birth, 
Nor genial >wirmth, nor genial juice ret. '.iis, 
Their roots to feed, and till their verdant veins : 
And as in climes, where inter holds his reign, 
'J'he though fertile, will not teem in vain, 
Forbids her gems to swell, her shades to rise, 
Nor trusts her blossoms to the churlish skies. 

So draw iiiaukirul in ^uiIl the vital airs, 
inform'd, unfriended, by those kindly cares, 
TJiat health and vigour t<» the soul iinjiart. 
Spread the young thought, and warm tiie open- 
ing heart : 

So fond instruction on the growing powers 
Of nature idly lavishes her stores. 

If equal justice with unclouded face 
Smile not indulgent on the rising race, 

And scatter with a free, though frugal hand. 
Light golden show'ers of plenty o’er the land : 
But tyranny has fix’d her empire there, 

# « Before the Epitaph, Mr. Gray originally inserted a very 
beautiful stanza, which was printed in some of ihe tirsi edition:), 
but afterwards omitted, because he thought that tt was^tno lung 
a parenthesis in this place* I'he lines however are, in them- 
selves, exquisitely tine, and deinaiid preservation : 

• » • There scattered oft, the earliest of the year. 

By hands unseen are showers of violets found ; 

The redbreast loves to build and wartile there. 

And Little footsteps lightly print the ground.’ ” 

•< Instead of compiling taoles of chronology and natural 
bistory, why did not Mr. irray apply the powers of his genius 
to finish the philosophic poem of which he has left such an 
nquisite specimen 1 G i bbo n . 
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To check their tender hopes with chilling fear^ 
And blast the blooming promise of the year. 

This spacious animated scene survey^ 

From where the rolling orb, that gives the day. 
His sable sons with nearer course surrounds 
'Fo either pole, and life's remotest hounds. 

How rude soe’er th' exterior form we find. 
Howe'er opinion tinge the varied mind. 

Alike to all, tlie kind, impartial heav'n 
rhe sparks of truth and happiness has giv'n : 
With sense to feel, with memory to retain, 

They follow pleasure, and they fly from pain-; 
Their judgment mends the plan their fancy 
draws, 

Th' event presages, and explores the cause ; 

The soft returns of gratitude they know. 

By fraud elude, by force repel the foe; 

While mutual xvishes, mutual woes endear 
'Mie social smile and sympathetic tear. 

Say, then, through ages by what fate confin'd 
To different climes seem different souls assign'd? 
Here measur'd laws and philosophic ease 
Fix, and improve the polisii'd arts> of peace ; 
'I'here industry and gain their vigils keep. 
Command the winds, and tame th' unwilling 
deep : 

Here force and hardy deeds of blood prevail; 
'I'liere Languid pleasure sighs in every gale. 

Qft o'er the trembling nations from afar 
Has Scythia breath'd the living cloud of war; 
And, where the deluge burst, with sweepy sway 
'i'heir arms, their kings, their gods were roll'd 
away. 

As oft have issued, host impelling host, 

I’he hlue-ey'd myriads from the Baltic coast. 
’Fhe prostrate south to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles, and her golden fields. 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heav'ns of azure hue ; 

Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose> 
And quaff the pendant vintage as it grows. 

Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod, 

Whv yet does Asia dread a monarch's nod, 
U’hile European freedom still withstands 
Th' encroaching tide that drowns her lessening 
lauds ; 

And sees far off, witli an indignant groan. 

Her native plains, and empires once her own? 
Can opener skies and suns of fiercer flame * ^ 
O’erpower the fire that animates our frame ; 

As lamps, that shed at eve a cheerful ray. 

Fade and expire beneath the eye of day } 

Need we the influence of the northern star 
To string cur nerves, and steel oiir hearts to war ? 
And, where.^ie face of nature laughs around. 
Must sick'ning virtue fly the tainted ground ? 
Cnmaiily thought! what seasons can control. 
What fancied zone can circumscribe the soul. 
Who, conscious of the source from whence sh# 
springs. 

By reason's light, on resolution’s wings, 

Spite of her frail companion, (Uunlless goes 
O’er Libya's deserts and through ^emhia's 
snows ? 
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She bids each diimh'Ting: ener^ry awake. 

Another touch, another temper take, 

Suspends th' inferior laws that rule our clay : 
The stubborn elements confess her sway : 

Their little grants, their low- desires, rehne. 

And raise the mortal to a heijfht divine. 

Not but the human fabric from the birth 
Imbibes a flavour of its parent earth ; 

As various tracts enforce a various toil. 

The manners speak the idiom of their soil. 

An iron race the mountain cliffs maintain. 

Foes to the gentler genius of the plain : 

For w'here unwearied sinews must be found 
M'ith side-long plough to quell the flinty 
ground. 

To turn the torrent’s swift-descending flood, 

To brave the savage rushing from the w'ood, 
tv hat wonder, if, to patient valour train'd. 

They guard with spirit, what by strength they 
gain'd ? 

And while their rocky ramparts round they see. 
The rough abode of want and liberty. 

As lawdess force from confidence will grow) 
nsult the plenty of the vales below ? 
tVhat w’oiidev, in the sultry climes, that spread 
Where Nile redundant o’er liis suminer-hed 
From bis broad bosom life and verdure flings, 
And broods o'er Egypt with his wat’ry wings. 

If with advent'rous oar and ready sail. 

The dusky people drive before the gale ; 

Or on frail floats to neighb'ring cities ride, 

That rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide 

»* * -3f**** * 

[The foUowiTig couplet, which was intended to have been in- 
troduced in the poem on the Alliance nf Educiition and Go- 
vernment, is much too beautiful to be lost — M a^on.] 

When love could teach a monarch to he wise. 
And gospel-light first dawn’d from Bullen’s eyes. 


ODE TO EVENING. 

By William Collins*. 


[By an inadvertency, that was not discovered until we had got 
thus far m the Selections, the Ode Ut Evenings one of the most 
beautiful and characteristic nf ('ollins’ piem^, Wi.s passed over. 
Rather than omit it altogether we insert it here, where it will 
not seem quits so much nut of itsnght place as if it hud followed 
the works of aiijr othei poet than ttray. The poems of Collins 
and Giay have often been published of late in conjunction, in one 
volume. — CoMPi lek .1 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear. 
Like thy own solemn springs. 

Thy springs, and dying gales ; 

O nymph reserv'd, while now the bright-hair'd 
sun 

Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts. 
With brede ethereal wove, 

O'erhang his wavy bed : 

* For tBe rest of the lelections from Collins turn bac*. to 

eoluDon 88^. 


Now air is hush'd, save where the weak-ey'd 
bat. 

With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern 
wing, 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 

As oft he rises 'midst the twilight path. 

Against the pilgrim home in heedless hum : 
Now teach me, maid compos’d. 

To breathe some soften'd strain. 

Whose numbers stealing through thy darkening 
vale. 

May not unseemly with its stillness suit. 

As, musing slow', I hail 
Thy geniariov’d return ! 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his wiiriiin<>‘ lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
AFho slept in hinls the day. 

And many a nymph who wreathes her hrows 
wdth sedge, 

And sheds the freshening dew-, and, lovelier still. 
The pensive pleasures .sweet 
Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me rove some w-ild and heathv scene, 
Or find some ruin 'midst its dreary dells, 

Whose walls more awful nod 
15y thy religious gleams. 

Or if cliill hlu«tering win(l.=5, or driving rain. 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut, 

That from the inoiintain’s side, 

Vievis wilds, and sw elling floods, 

And hamlets browni, and dim-discover’d spires. 
And iiears their siin]>ie bell, and marks o’er 
all 

Thy dew-y fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 

While spring shall pour liis showers, as oft he 
wont. 

And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve ! 
W'hile summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light : 

While sallow autumn fills thy lap with leaves. 
Or winter, yelling through the troublous air. 
Affrights thy shrinking train. 

And rudely rends thy robes 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule. 

Shall fancy, friendship, science, smiling peace. 
Thy gentlest influence own. 

And love thy favourite name ! 
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lOBIAS SMOLLETT. 

Born 1721 . — Died 1771. 

4 

TEARS OF SCOTLAND. 

Wri tten in the year 1/46. 

MourNj hapless Caledonfa, mourn 
"I’liy baiiisird ])eacej thy laurels torn ! 

"J'hy sons^ for valour long renowned, 

Lie slaughter’d on their native ground ; 
Thy hospitable roofs no more. 

Invite the stranger to the door : 

In smoky ruins sunk they lie. 

The nioniiinents of cruelty. 

The wretched owner sees afar 
11 is all become the prey of war ; 

Bethinks liiin of his habes and wife, 

’I'Jien sjinites his breast, and curses life. 
'J'hy swains are famish’d on the rocks, 

At Jiere once they fed their wanton flocks : 
I'hy ravish’d virtrins shriek in vain ; 

'l l!) infants perish on the jdaiii. 

AVhat boots it then, in every clime. 
Through the wide-spreading waste of time, 
’J'hy martial glory, crown’d with jiraise. 
Still shone with undiininish'd blaze ? 

I'hy tow’riiig spirit now is broke, 

J'hy neck Is bended to the yoke. 

AA’hat foreign arms could never quelL 
By civil rage and rancour ft 11. 

The rural pipe and merry lay 
No more shall cheer the liappy day: 

No social scenes of gaj delight 
Beguile the dreary winter night; 

No strains but those of sorrow flow. 

And nought be heard but 'Oiirids of woe, 
AA’^liile the pale phantoms of the slain 
Glide nightly o’er the silent plain. 

O baneful cause, oh ! fatal morn, 

Accurs'd to ages yet unborn ! 

The sons against their fathers stood, 

'rhe parent shed his children’s blood ; 

Vet, when the nige of battle ceas’d. 

The victor’s soul w^as not appeas’d^; 

J'he naked and forlorn must feel 
Devouring ilaines, and niurd'riiig steel ! 

The pious mother doom’d to death. 
Forsaken wanders (»’er tlie lieath. 

The bleak wind whistles round her head. 
Her helpless orphans cry for bread ; 

Bereft of shelter, food, and friend, 

She views the shades of night descend, 
And, stretch'd beneath tli’ inclement skies. 
Weeps o'er her tender babes, and dies. 


While the warm blood bedews my veins. 
And unimpair’d remembrance reigns. 
Resentment of my country’s fate 
AVithin my fllial breast shall beat ; 

And, spite of her insulting foe, 

My sympathizing verse shall flow : 

Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banish'd i)eace, thy laurels torn !'* 


ODE TO LEVEN-WATER. 

On Leven's banks, while free to rove. 

And tune the rural pipe to love ; 

I envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod the Arcadian plain. 

Pure stream ! in wdiose transparent wave 
My youthful limbs 1 wont to lave; 

No torrents stain thy limpid source ; 

No rocks impede thy dimpling course, 

'I'hat sweetly w arbles o’er its bed, 

AA’ith w'hite, round, polish’d pebbles spread ; 
While, lightly j>ois’d, the scaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy crystal flood ; 

'I'he springing trout in s]>eckled pride ; 

'The salmon, monarch of the tide ; 

The ruthless pike, intent; on vi’ar ; 

'I'he silver eei, and mottled par. 

Devolving from thy parent lake, 

A charming maze thy waters make. 

By bow ers of birch, and groves of pine. 

And hedges flow er’d with eglantine. 

Still on tliy banks so gaily green. 

May niim'rous herds and flocks be seen. 

And lasses cha anting o’er the pail. 

And shc])lierds pij)iug in the dale. 

And ancient Faith tliat knows no guile, 

And industry embrown’d with toil. 

And hearts resolv'd and hands prepar'd. 

The blessings they eijji>y t<# guard. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Born n2S,-—Died 1774. 


THE TRAVELLER. 

OR, A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY. 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po ; 

Or onward, where the lude ('arinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door; 
Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary w^aste expanding to the skies ; 
W^here'c'r 1 roiiTii, whatever realms to see. 

My heart, uiitravell’d, fondly turns to thee : 

Still to my brother turns w'ith ceaseless pain. 
And drags at each remove a leiigth’ning chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 
And round liis dwelling guardian saints attend; 
Blest be that spot» wliere cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim jtheir ev'ning lire ; 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair. 
And ev'ry stranger finds a ready chair : 
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Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown'd. 

Where all the r\iddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail. 

Or sigh Mith pity at some mournful tale ; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food. 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destin'd such delights to share — 
My prime of life in wand’ring spent and care : 
ImpeU’d with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me uith the view ; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as 1 follow flies ; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 

And find no spot of all the world my own. 

Kv'n n(Mv Mhere Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 

And, plac'd on high above the storm's career. 
Look downward where a liuiidred realms appear : 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide. 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler 
pride 

When thus creation’s charms around^ combine. 
Amidst the store, s'muld thankless pride repine? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain * 

That good which makes each humbler bosom 
vain ? 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can. 
These little things are great to little man; 

And wiser he. whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glitt ’ring towns, with wealth and splendour 
crown’d ; 

Ye fields, where summer spreads profu.'iion round ; 
Ye lakes whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flow'ry vale ; 
For me your tributary stores combine : 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine ! 

As some lone miser, visiting his store. 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er. 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still ; 
Til us to iny breast alternate passions rise. 

Pleas'd with each good that heav'n to man sup- 
plies ; 

Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall. 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 

And oft 1 wish, amidst the scene to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign'd, [rest. 
Where my worn soul, each wand'riiig hope at 
May gather bliss, to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below, 
’ll^ho can direct, w'hen all pretend to know 
The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone ? 

Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease. 

Tlie naked negro, panting at the line. 

Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy wine. 
Basks in the glare or stems the tepid wave. 

And thanks his gods for ail the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam. 

His first, best country, ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 

Aud estimate the blessings which they share. 


Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind : 

As diff'rent good, by art or nature giv’n 
To diff'rent nations, makes their blessings ev'n. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all. 

Still grants her bliss at labour's eaVnest call ; 
With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra's cliffs as Arno's shelvy side ; 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 
'J’hese rucks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the blessings sent ; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content: 

Vet these each other’s power so strong contest, 
'J'hat either seems de.str active of the rest. 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment 
fails ; 

And honor sinks where commerce lonar prevails. 
Hence evtM-y stale, to one lov’d blessing prone, 
C’onforms and models life to that alone : 

Each to tlie favorite liappiness attcMids, 

And >purns the plan that aims, at other ends; 

Till, carried to exce-is in eacli domain, 

'i’his fav'rite iiood l/egets peculinr pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes. 
And trace them tiirongh the prospect as it lies ; 
Here, for awhile my ]»roper cares resign’d. 

Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 

Like yon neglecteck shrub, at random cast. 

That shades the steep, and sighs at ev’ry blast. 

Far to the right, w here Apeimihe ascends. 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends ; 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side, 
Woods over woods in gav theatric pride ; 

U’hile oft some temple’s*mould'ring tops between 
With memorable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could nature’s bounty satisfy the breast. 

The sons of Italy were surely blest. 

Whatever fruits in different climes are found. 
That proudly rise or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear. 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
M'ith vernal lives, that hlussoin but to die ; 
These here disporting own the kindred soil. 

Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 
While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow' fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows. 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 

In florid beauty gi-oves and fields appear, 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign : 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, 
vain ; 

Though grave, yet trifling : zealous yet untrue ; 
Aud ev’n in penance planning sins anew. 

All evils here contaminate the mind. 

That opulence departed leaves behind ; 

For wealth was theirs ; not far remov'd the date. 
When commerce proudly flourish’d thro' the state ; 
At her command the palace learnt to rise; 

Again the long-fali'n column sought the skies ; 
Till* '^anvas glow'd, beyond e’en nature warm. 
The pregnant quarry teem’d with human form; 
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Till^ more unsteady than the southern gale. 
Commerce on other shores display'd her sail ; 
While nought remain'd of all that riches gave. 
But towns unmann’d, and lords without a slave: 
And late the nation found, with fruitless skill. 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, tlie splendid wrecks of former pride ; 
From this the feeble heart and long-fali'u mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d, 

The pasti'hoard triumph and the cavalcade : 
Processions form’d for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint in ev'ry iirove. 

By sj»urt 8 like these are all their cares beguil’d. 
The sports of children satisfy the child : 

Each nobler aim, represt by long control. 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul. 

M'hile low delights, succeeding fast behind. 

In ha]>pier meanness occupy the mind : 

As in those domes, uhere Caesars once bore 
sway, 

Defac’d hy time, and tott’ring in decay, 

'J'ht‘re in the r»'in, heedless of the dead, 

'I he shelter-seeking ])easant builds his shed ; 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile. 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My s(»ul, turn from them, turn me to survey 
IVhere rougher climes a nobler race display, 
'Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions 
tread, 

And force a churlish soil for scanty bread: 

product here the barren hills afford 
Blit, man a-.d deel, the soldier and his sword : 

No \ernHl blooms their torpid rocks array. 

But winter liiig’iiny chilU tlie lap of May : 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 

But meteors glare, and ^tormy glooms invest. 

Yet still, e’en here, content can .>J:jn*ead a charm, 
Redre.'^s the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
'J’hough poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts tho’ 
small. 

He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head. 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 

No costly lord the siiinptuous banquet deal. 

To make hi.ni loathe his vegetable meal ; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil. 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
Cheerful, at morn, he wakes from short repose. 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 
'With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 

Or drives his vent'rous plowshare to the steep ; 
Or seeks the den where snow.tracks mark the 
way. 

And drags the struggling savage into dny. 

At night returning, ev’ry labour sped. 

He sits him dow n the monarch of a shed ; 

Smiles by liis cheerful fire, and round surveys 
11 is children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze ; 
While his lov'd partner, boastful of her hoard. 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 

And haply too some pilgrim, thither led. 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 


Thus ev’ry good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 

And e'en those hills, that round his mansion rise. 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies; 

Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a child, when .scaring sounds molest. 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast. 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar. 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assign'd : 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confin'd : 
Yet let them only share the praises due. 

If few their wants, their pleasure are hut few ; 
For ev’ry want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a scource of pleasure when redrest: 

\Y hence from such lands each pleasing science 
flies, 

'I'hat first excites desire, and then supplies ; 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy. 
To fill the languid jpause with finer joy ; 
Unknown those pow^'i's that raise the soul to flame. 
Catch ev’ry nerve, and vibrate through the frame ; 
Their level life is but a sniould'ring fire. 
Unquench’d hy want, unfarin’d by strong desire ; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if ra])tures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, 

111 wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire. 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow ; 
’J'heir morals, like their pleasures, are but low ; 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Uiialter’d, unimprov'd, the manners run ; 

And love’s and friendship's finely-pointed dart 
Falls blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain's breast 
May sit, like falcons cow''ring on the nest ; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Thro' life’s more cultur'd walks, and charm the 
way. 

These, far disjiers’d, on timorous pinions fly. 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

'I'o kinder skies, vvliere gentler manners reign, 
1 turn ; and France displays her bright domain : 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease. 
Pleas’d with thyself, whom all the world can 
1)1 ease. 

How often have I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless ]>ipe, beside the murm' ring Loire ! 
Where shading elms along the margin grew. 
And freshen'd from the wave the zephyr flew : 
And haply, though my harsh touch, fait' ring 
still, fskill ; 

But mock'd all tune, and marr’d the dancer’s 
Y et would the village praise my wond'rous pow'r. 
And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 

Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children thro' the mirthful maze ; 
And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore. 

Has frisk’d beneath the burden of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display. 
Thus idly busy rolls their woyld away : 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear. 
For honour forms the social temper here 
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Honour, tJia^ praise which real merit g’ains. 

Or even imaginary worth obtains. 

Here passes current ; paid from hand to Iiand, 

It shifts, in splendid traffic round the land : 

Fj'oiu coui ts to camps, to cottages it strays. 

And all are taught an avarice of praise ; 

They please, are pleas*d, they give to get esteem. 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

Rut while tiiis softer art their bliss supplies, 

It gives their follies also room to rise ; 

For praise too dearly lov’d or warmly sought. 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought : 

And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 

Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 

Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art. 

Pants for the vulgur praise which fools impart ; 
Here Vanity assumes her pert grimace. 

And trims lifer robe of frieze with copper lace ; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer. 

To boast one splendid banquet once a year : 

The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws. 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-a]>plause. 

To men of other minds my fancy Hies, 
Embosom’d in the deep w'here Holland lies. 
Metliinks her patient suns before me stand, 
^V’here the broad ocean leans against the land. 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 

Onward, methinks, and diligently slow. 

The firm connected bulwark seems to grow' ; 
Spreads its long arm# amidst the wat’ry roar. 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore : 
While the pent ocean, rising o’er the ]>ile. 

Sees an ampliibious w'orld beneath him smile: 
’rhe slow canal, the yellow-blossom'd vale, 

Tlie willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation rescu’d from his^jjliign. 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 

And industry begets a love of gain. 

Hence all the good from opulence that springs. 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 
Are here display’d. TJiere much-luv’d wealth 
impart!^ 

Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts ; 

Rut view them closer, craft and fraud appear, 
E’en liberty itself is barter'd here. 

At gold's superior charms all freedom flies. 

The needy sell it, and the rich man buys ; 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches aeek dishonorable graves, 

And, calmly bent, to servitude conform. 

Dull as their lakes that slumber m the storm. 

Heavens! howunlike their Relgic sires of old! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably hold ; 

War in each breast, and freedom on each brow : 
flow much unlike the sons of Rritain now ! 

Fir’d at the sound, my genius spreads her w'ing, 
And flies where Rritain courts the western 
spring ; ^ 

Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride 
And brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspis glide; 


The^e all around the gentlest breezes stray. 
There gentle music melts on every spray ; 
Creation’s mildest charms are there combin’d, 
Extremes are only in the master’s mind ; 

Stern o’er each bosom reason holds her state, 
With daring aims irregularly great ; 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

1 see the lords of huinan.kind pass by : 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful hand, 

By forms unfashion’d, fresh from nature’s hand, 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul. 

True to imagin’d right, above control ; 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man. [here. 
Thine, Freedom, thine tlie blessings pictur’d 
’riiine are those charms that dazzle and endear ; 
Too blest indeed were such without alloy; 

Hut foster’d e’en by freedom, ills annoy ; 

That independence Britons prize too high. 

Keeps man from man, and breaks tlie social tie ; 
’J'he self-dependent lordling stands alone. 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown ; 
Here, by tbe bonds of nature feebly held, 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repell’d ; 
Ferments arise, imprison’d factions roar, 

Keprest ambitiiui struggles round her shore : 

'rill over-wrought, tbe general system feels 
Its motion stop, oiv frenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the wor^Jt. As nnture's ties decay. 

As dut}^, love, and honour, fail to 8way> 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law. 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone. 

And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown ; 
Till time may come, wlien, stript of all her 
ch ami's, 

The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 
AVliere kings ha^ e toil'd, and poets wrote for 
fame. 

One sink of level avarice shall lie. 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonor’d die. 

Yet think not, thus when freedom’s ills 1 state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great : 

Ye pow’rs of truth, that bid niy soul aspire. 

Far fj oni my bosom drive the low desire ! 

And tliou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble’s rage, and tyrant’s angry steel ; 
Thou transitory flovr’r, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour’s fost’ring sun ; 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure ! 
I only would repress them to secure ; 

For just experience tells, in ev’ry soil, 

'Fhat those w'ho think must govern those that toil; 
And all that freedom’s Idgliest aims can reach 
Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each. 

Hence, should one order disproportioii’d grow^ 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 

O then how blind to all that truth requires. 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 

Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms. 

Except nheri fast-approachirig danger warns: 

But when c.onteiuling chiefs blockade the throne^ 
Contracting regal pow’r to stretch their own ; 
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When I behold a factious band agree ^ 

To call it freedom when themselves are free ; 

Each w anton judge new penal statutes draw. 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the 
law : * 

TJie wealth of climes, where savage nations 
roam, 

Pillag’d from slaves to purchase slaves at home ; 
Fear, ]>ity, justice, indignation, start, 

I'ear off reserve, and hare my swelling heart ; 
Till, half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from ]>etty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour, 
IVlicn first ambition struck at regal power ; 

And thus, polluting honour in its source, 

.Gave wealth to ^^vay the mind with double 
force. 

Have we not seen, roniul Britain’s peopled shore. 
Her useful sons exchang'd for nseles'. ore ? 

St*e»n all her triumphs oiit destruction ha«te, 
l.ilve flaring tapers hright’ning as they waste? 
Seen Ojmlence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Ja^uu stern Depopulation in her train. 

Aiiif over fields where scatter’d hamlets rose. 

In liarren solitary poiii]) repose ? 

Have v\e not seen, at pleasure’s lordly call, 

'riie smiling long-frecpiented village ♦all 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decayM, 

The modest matron, and the blusliing maid. 
Forc’d from their homes, a melancholy train, 

T<» traverse climes beyond the western main. 
Where wild OswTgo spreads her swamps around. 
And Niagara stuns with thund'ring sound 

E’en no' , perhaps, as there some pilgrim 
stravs I 

Thro’ tangled forests, and thro’ dangerous ways : 
M’here beasts with man divided empire claim. 

And the brown Indian marks with niurd’rous 
aim; 

There, while above the giddy tempest flies. 

And all around distressful yells arise, 

'I'he pensive exile, bending w'ith his woe, 

"J'u stoj) too fearful, and toi* faint to go, 

Casts a long look where England’s glories 
shine, 

And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my w eary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 

^Vhy have 1 stray’d from pleasure and repose. 

To seek a good each government bestows ? 

In ev’ry government, though terrors reign. 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain. 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or 
cure ! 

Still to ourselves in every place consign’d. 

Our own felicity we make or find: 

^Vith secret course, which no loud storms annoy. 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron ci'own, and Damien’s bed of steel. 

To men remote from pow’r but rarely known. 
Leave reason, faith and conscience, all our 
own. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer’d t^ lab’ring 
swain. 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 

And parting summer s ling’ring blooms delay 
Dear lovely bow’rs of innocence and ease. 

Seats of my youth, when ev’ry sport could please; 
How often have 1 loiter’d o’er tliy green, 
iriiere humble happiness endear’d each scene ! 
How often have I paus’d on ev’ry charm, 

’J'he shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that iopt the neighb'ring hill. 
The haw'thorn bush, with s-'ats beneath the shade, 
For talking age find whisp’ring lovers made ! 

H<»w often have I bless’d the coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the village train, from labor free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree : 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

'J'he yoniig contending as the old survey'd : 

And inanv a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 
And sleights' of art and feats of strength went 

And still, as each repeated plei 'ji WW f 
Succeeding siiorts the mirthful* imBnspir’d. 
The dancing pair that simply sou^t renown. 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 

I'he sHaiii mistrustless of his smutted face. 
While secret laughter titter’d round the place ; 
The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of Jove, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks re- 
prove ; 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like 
the.se 

UTth sw cet succession, taught e’en toil to please ; 
These round thy bow'rs their cheerful influence 
slied, [fled. 

These were thy charms — but all the.se charms are 
Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms with- 
drawn ; 

Amidst thy bow’rs the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green: 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stinl.s thy smiling plain : 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But chok’d with sedges works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 

The hollo w-souiid’i^ bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert H^ts the lii)»wiiig flies. 

And tires their eolnIiPwith unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bow’rsa in shapeless ruin all. 

And the long grass o’ertopsthe mould’ring wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's 
hand. 

Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
Princes %|id lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, a's a lireath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their dountry’s pride, 
VVheii once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 
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A time there was, ere England s griefs began. 
When ev’rv rood of ground maintain’d its man : 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store. 
Just gave what life requir’d, but gave no more : 
His best companions, innocence and iiealth ; 

A^ his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

' %ut times are alter’d ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 

Along tlie lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And ev’ry want to luxury allied. 

And every pang that foify pays to pride, 

'rhose gentle hours that plenty hade to bloom, 
/J'ho»e calm desires that ask’d but little room, 
Those healthful sports that grac’d the peaceful 
scene. 

Liv’d ill each look, and brighten’d all the green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 

And rural mirth and manners are no mure. 

Sw'eet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour. 
Thy glades forlorn cimfess the tyrant’s pow’r. 
Here, as 1 take iny solitary rounds. 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruin’d grounds, 
And, many a year elaps’d, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew. 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wand’riiigs round this world of care. 
In all iny griefs — and God has giv’n my share — 
1 still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bow’rs to lay me down ; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the dame from wasting, by repose : 

1 still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d skill. 
Around my fire an ev’ning group to draw. 

And tell of all 1 felt, and all 1 saw ; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue 
Pants to the place from whence at first she dew, 

1 still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return — and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline. 
Retreats from care that never must be mine. 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 
And, since *tis hard to combat, learns to dy ! 

For liim no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang’rous deep ; 
No surly porter stands, in guilty state. 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend j 
Sinks to the grave w ith unperceiv’d decay. 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And, all his prospects bright’jiiiig to the last. 

His heav’n commences ere the world be past. 

' Sweet was the sound, when oft at ev’ning’s 
close. 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

There, as 1 pass’d with careless steps slow, 

• The mingling notes came soften’d fron^elow ; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung. 

The sober herd that low'd to meet their young ; 


Thigpoisy f^ese that gabbltd o’er the pool, 
The^layful children just let loose from school : 
The watch-dog's voice that bay’d the w’hisp'ring 
wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke thte vacant mind ; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And fill'd each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds- of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread. 

But all the blooming flush of life is fled : 

All but yon widow’d, solitary thing. 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 

She, wretched matron, forc’d in age, for bread, 
'I'o strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

'fo seek her nightly shed, and weej) till morn : 
She only left of all the harmless train. 

The sad historian of the pensive ])laiii. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden 
smil’d. 

And still where many a garden-flow’r grows wild. 
There, where a few torn shrubs tlie place di-'^lose. 
The village preacher'^ modest niiirision rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich v\ith forty pounds a year ; 
Remote from towns h(* ran his grjdly race, 

Nor e’er had chang'd, nor wish’d to change, liis 
place ; 

Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for pow’r, 

By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had 1 earn'd to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His hou‘5e was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their iwind'ririgs, but reliev’d their jniin ; 
'I'lie long-remeniher’d beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept liis aged breast ; 
The min'd spendthrift, n(»w no longer proud, 
Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow'd ; 
The broken soldier kindly bid to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talk’d the niglit away ; 

AVept o'er his wounds or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and show'd'how fields were 
won. 

Pleas’d with his guests, the good man Icarn’d to 
glow. 

And quite forgot their vices in tlieir woe ; 
Careless tlieir merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And ev'n his failings iean'd to virtue’s side ; 

But in his duty prompt, at ev’ry call, 

He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt, for all : 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
'fo tempt its new-fledg’d offspring to the skies. 
He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay’d, 
I’he rev’rend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretc|i to 
raise, 

And his last falt’ring accents whisper'd praise. 
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At churchy with meek and unaffec^d gr^e^ 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevaird with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d te pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 

M^ith steady zeal, each honest rustic ran : 

Ev’n children follow’d, with endearing wile. 

And ]>lij(;k*d his gown, tu share the good man’s 
smile ; 

His ready smile a parent's warmth exprest, 

TJieir welfare pleas’d him, and their cares dis- 
trest : 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were giv’n. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heav’n. 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 
storm. 

I'hough round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread. 

Eternal sun-shine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 
With blossom'd furze, unprofitably gay. 

There, in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule, 

Tho village master taught his little school : 

A man severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

^Vell had the boding tremblers learn’d to trace 
1'he day’s disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full w'ell the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown'd: 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 

The love b*' bore to learning was in fault ; 

The village all declar’d how much he knew ; 
’Twas certain he could write and cipher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 
And ev’n the story ran that he could guage. 

In arguing, too, the parson own’d his skill. 

For ev’n though vanquish’d he could argue still; 
While words of learned length, and thund’ring 
sound, 

Amaz’d the gazing rustics rang’d around ; 

And still they gaz’d, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very sjiot. 

Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high. 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye. 
Low' lies that house where nut-brown draughts 
inspir’d. 

Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retir’d. 
Where village statesmen talk’d with looks pro- 
found. 

And news much older than their ale went round. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlour splendours of .thl^t festive place ; 

The white-wash' d wall, the nicely-sanded floor. 
The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the door ; 
Tho chest, contriv'd a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 

The pictures plac’d for ornament and use. 

The twelve good rules, the roj^al game of goose ; 
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The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel, gay : 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show. 
Rang’d o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row. 

Vain transitory splendours ! could not all 
Reprieve the tott’ring mansion from its fall !. 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man’s heart ; 
Thither no more the peasant sluill repair 
To sweet oblivion of his. daily care ; 

No more the farmer's news, the barber’s tale. 

No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail ; 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear. 
Relax his pond'rous strength^ and lean to hear ; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
(Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest. 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, tlie proud disdain. 
These simple blessings of the lowly train; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art ; 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 

The soul adopts, and owns their flrst-born sway; 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
L'lienvied, unmolested, unconfln'd. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
W'ith all the freaks of wanton wealth array’d, 

In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain; 

And, e'en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy. 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy 
Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
'Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud sw’ells the tide with loads of freighted ore. 
And shouting Folly hails them from her sliore; 
Hoards, e’en beyond the miser's wish, abound. 
And rich men flock from all the w'orld around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful product still the same. 

Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 

Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds. 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds ; 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robb’d the neighb'ring fields of half their 
growth ; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each needful product flies : 

For all the luxuries .the world supplies ; 

While thus the land, adorn’d for pleasure all. 

In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some niir female, unadorii’d and plain. 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign. 
Slights ev'ry borrow’d charm that dress supplies. 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 

But when those charms are past, for charms are 
fra^ 

When time advances, and when lovers fail, 

She then shines forth, solicifous to bless. 

In aU the ghiring impotence of dress : 
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Thus fares the land, by luxury betray’d. 

In nature’s simplest charms at first array d ; 

But verging^ to decline, its splendours rise. 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 

^Vhile, scourg’d by famine, from the smiling land 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 

And while he sinks, without one arm to save. 

The country blooms— a garden and a grave ! 

M' here, then, ah I w'here shall poverty reside. 

To scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits stray'd. 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 

Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And e’en the bare- worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — What waits him there? 

To see profusion that he must not share ; 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combin’d 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 

To see each joy the sons of ple<nsiire know. 
Extorted from his fellow-creature’s woe. 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade. 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 

Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomp i 
display. 

There the black gibbet glooms beside the way ; | 
The dome where pleasure holds her midnight 
reign, 

Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train ; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 
Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts ?— -Ah, turn thine 
eyes, ' 

Where the poor houseless shivering female lies: 
She, once perhaps, in village plenty blest. 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 
Now lost to all j her friends, her virtue, fled. 
Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head. 

And, pinch’d with cold, and shrinking from the 
show’r, 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour. 
When idly first, ambitious of the town. 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine the loveliest 
train. 

Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 

E’en now', perhaps, by cold and hunger led. 

At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread ! 

Ah, no. To distant climes, a dreary scene. 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Far d iff ’rent there from all that cluirm'd before. 
The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray. 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing. 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 

Those pois'nous fields with rank luxuriance 
crown'd, 

^Vhere the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
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Wher^ at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 

Where crouching tigers wait thieir hapless prey, 

I And savage men more murd’rous still than they ; 

While oft in«whirl8 the mad tornado flies, 

I Mingling the ravag’d landscape with the skies. 

Far dilT rent these from ev'ry former scene, 

The cooling brook, the grassy.vested green, 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 

That only shelter’d thefts of harmless love. 

Good Heav’n ! what sorrows gloom’d that part- 
ing day. 

That call’d them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, ev'ry pleasure past, 

Hung round the bow’rs, and fondly look’d their 
last. 

And took a long farewell, and wish'd in vain 
For seats like these beyond tlie western main : 
And shudd’ring still to face the distant deep. 
Return’d and wept, and still return’d to weep. 

'Fhe good old sire tlie first prepar'd to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe ; 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wish’d for worlds beyond the grave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears. 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. 

And left a lover’s for a father’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes^ 
And blcss’d the cot where ev’ry pleasure rose ; Jr 
And kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a 
tear, 

And clasp’d them close, in sorrow doubly dear; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

0 luxury ! thou curs’d by heaven’s decree. 

How ill exchang’d are things like these for thee! 
How do thy i)otions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 

Kingdoms, by thee, to sickly greatness grown. 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own : 

At ev’ry draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 

Till, sapp’d their strength, and ev’ry part un- 
sound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

E’en now the devastation is begun. 

And half the bus’ness of destruction done ; 

E'en now, methiuks, as pond'ring here I stand, 

1 see the rural virtues leave the land. [sail, 
Down where yon anch’ring vessel spreads the 
That idly waiting flaps with ev’ry gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care. 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there ; 

And piety with wishes plac'd above. 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ! 

Unfit, in these degen'rate times of shame, 

I 'fo catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 

I Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried 
* My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 
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Thou source of all my bliss^ and all my woe, 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep’st me so. 
Thou guide, by vrhich the nobler arts excel, 
^’hou nurse of ev*ry virtue, fare thee well ; 
Farewell ! and O ! where’er thy vohie be tried. 
On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side, 

Whether where equinoctial fervours glow. 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time. 

Redress the rigours of th* inclement clime ; 

Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain, 
'J'each erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
Teach him that states, of native strength possest, 
'i’hough very poor, may still be very blest ; 

That trade’s proud empire basts to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away; 

While self-dependent pow’r can time defy. 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 


RETALIATION. 


Of old, when Scarron his companions invited, 
Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was 
united. 

, If our landlord supplies us with beef and with 
fish, 

Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the 
best dish : 

Our dean* shall be ven’son, just fresh from the 
plainst ; 

Our Burke shall be tongue, with the garnish of 
brains ; 

Our M'illJ sliallbe w ild fowl, of excellent flavour ; 
And Dick wilh his pepper shall heighten their sa- 
vour§ : 

Our Cumberland’s sweet-bread its place shall 
obtain ; 

And Douglasll is pudding, substantial and plain : 
Our Garrick’s a salad ; for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree : 

To make out the dinner, full certain 1 am 
'jfhat llidgeH is anchovy, and Reynolds is lamb ; 
That Hickey's** a capon: and, by the same rule. 
Magnanimous Goldsmith, a gooseberry fool. 

At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 

Who’d not be a glutton, and stick to the last ? 
Here, waiter, more wine, let me sit while I’m 
able. 

Till all my companions sink under the table ; 
Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my 
head. 

Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 

• Edmund Burke. 

t Doctor Barnard, dean of Derry, in Ireland. 

1 Mr. mUiarn Burke, 

I Mr. Richard Burke. 

I Dr. Douglas, who exposed Lauder’s attempt to prove llliUon 
a plagiarist. 

^ ( ounsellor John Ridge. 

«• An eminent attorney. 
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Flere lies the good dean, reunited to earth, 
Who mix’d reason with pleasure, and wisdom with 
mirth ; 

If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt, 

At least in six weeks I could not find ’em out ; 

Y et some have declar’d, and it can't be denied iem. 
That sly-boots w as cursedly cunning to hide ’em. 
Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was 
such, 

We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much; 
Who, born for the universe, narrow’d his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for man- 
kind ; 

Though fraught with all learning, yet straining 
his throat [vote ; 

To persuade ’I'ommy 'Fownshend* to lend him a 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on re- 
fining, 

And thought of convincing, while they thonglit 
of dining ; 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit ; 
'Foo nice for a statesmen, too proud for a wit ; 
For a patriot too cool ; for a drudge disobedient ; 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
In short, 'twas his fate, unemploy’d, or in place, 
sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 
Here lies honest William, whose heart was a 
mint, 

Mliile the owner ne’er knew half the good that 
w'as in’t ; 

Tlie pupil of impulse, it forc’d him along. 

His conduct still right, with his argument wrong ; 
Still aiming at honor, yet fearing to roam, 

'Fhe coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home ; 
M'^ould you ask for his merits ? alas ! he had none ; 
AVhat w as good w as spontaneous, his faults were 
liis own. 

I Here lies honest Richard, whose fate I must 
i sigh at ; 

Alas! that such frolic should now be so quiet : 
Whiit spirits were his ! what wit and what whim. 
Now breaking a jest, and now' breaking a limbt ! 
Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball ! 
Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all ! 

In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 

’i'hat w'e wish’d him full ten times a day at old 
Nick ; 

But, missing his mirth and agreeable vein. 

As often we wish'd to have Dick back again. 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 
'J’he Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 
A flattering painter, who made it Lis care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine. 
And comedy wonders at being so fine : 

Like a tragedy queen he has dizen’d her out. 

Or rather like Tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud ; 
And coxcombs alike in their failings alone. 
Adopting his portraits, are pleas'd with their own. 

♦ Member for Whitchurch. 

t This gentleman had ilightly fractured an arm and a leg. 
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Say, wh^r© our poet this malady caught ? 

Or wherefore his characters thus without fault ? 
Say, was it that vainly directing his view 
'fo find out men’s virtues, and finding them few. 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 
He*grew lazy at last, and drew from himself? 

Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax, 
'fhe scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks ; 
Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines. 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant 
reclines : 

iriien satire and censure encircled his throne ; 

I fear’d for your safety, I fear'd for my own: 

But now he is gone, and we want a detector. 

Our Dodds* shall be pious, our Kenrickst shall 
lecture ; 

Macphersonj! write bombast, and call it a style ; 
Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall com- 
pile ; [over, 

xVew Lauders and Bowers the Tweed shall cross 
No countryman living their tricks to discover ; 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark. 

And Scotchman meet Scotclimun, and cheat in the 
dark. 

Here lies David Garrick, describe me wlio can 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man : 
As an actor, confest without rival to shine ; 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line ! 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent 
heart, 

The man had his failings->a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colourshe spread. 
And beplaster’d with rouge his owm natural red. 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 

’ Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 
With no reason on earth to go out of his way. 

He turn'd and he varied full ten times a day : 
Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick : 
He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew when he pleas'd he could whistle 
them back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow'd what came. 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame ; 
Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease. 
Who pepper'd the liighest was surest to please. 
But let us be candid, and speak out our mind. 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys§, and Woodfalls|| so 
grave, 

What a commerce was yours, while you got and 
you gave ! [rais'd. 

How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you 
While he was be-Roscius'd, and you were *be- 
prais’d ! 

But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies. 

To act as an angel and mix with the skies: 
Those poets who owe their best fame to his skill, 
Shull still be his flatterers, go where he will : 

• The Rev. Dr. Dodd. 

f Dr. Kenrich, who read lectures under the title of« The 
School of Shahspeare.** m 

1 James Macpherson. author of aprose translation of Homer. 

§ Mr. Hugh Kelly* the dramatist. 

A Mr. WiUiam WoodfiOl* Miepcinter. 


Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with 
love. 

And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 
Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt pleasant 
creature* 

And slander itself must allow him good-nature : 
lie cherish'd his friend, and he relish'd a bumper : 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 
Perhaps yon may ask if the man was a miser ? 

I answer, no, no, for he always was wiser ; 

Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat? 

His very worst foe can't accuse him of that : 
Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 

And so was too foolishly honest ? Ah, no ! 

Then what was his failing? come, tell it and burn 

ye^— 

He was, could he help it^ a special attorney. 

Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind. 
He has not left a wiser or better behinil ; 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand. 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland; 
Still born to improve ns in every part, 

His pencil our faces, liis manners our heart: 

To coxcombs nverse, yet most civilly steering, 
When they judg’d witliout skill he was still hard 
of hearing ; 

When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Correggios, 
and stuff', 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff*. 
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THE ART OF PRESERVING HEALTH. 

IN FOUR BOOKS. 

IConrJugian of Book IF.] 

Wjio pines with love, or in lascivious flames 
Consumes, is with his own consent undone : 

He chooses to be wretched, to be mad. 

And warn’d proceeds and wilful to liis fate. 

But there’s a passion whose tempestuous sw.ay * 
Tears up each virtue planted in the breast. 

And shakes to ruins proud philosophy : 

For pale and trembling anger rushes in 
With falt'ring speech, and eyes that wildly stare. 
Fierce as the tiger, madder than the seas, 
Desp’rate and arm'd with more than human 
strength. 

How soon the calm, humane, and polish'd man 
Forgets compunction, and starts up a fiend ! 
\Vho pines in love, or wastes with silent cares. 
Envy or ignominy, or tender grief. 

Slowly descends and ling'ring to the shades ; 

But he whom anger stings, drops, if he dies. 

At once, and rushes apoplectic down, 

• ThcM were the left linei Goldnmith ever wrote. He hed 
written half a line more of this character, when he Was a^iaed 
with the fever which carried him off in a few daya to the grave. 
He intended to have conduded with his own character.-* 
Milons. 
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Or a fierce fever hurries him to hell : ! 

Fur as the body thro’ unnumber d strings 
Reverberates each vibration of the soul ; 

As is the passion such is still the pain 
'J'he body feels, or chronic or acute ; 

And oft a sudden storm at once o’erpow’rs 
The life, or gives your reason to the winds. 

Such fates attend the rash alarm of fear 
And sudden grief, and rage and sudden joy. 

There are mean-time to whom the boist’rous 
J s health, and only fills the sails of life : [_fit 

For where the mind a torpid winter leads. 

Wrapt in a body corpulent and cold, 

And each clogg'd function lazily moves on, — 

A gen'rous sally spurns th* incumbent load. 
Unlocks the breast, and gives a cordial glow'. 

Rut if your wrathful blood is apt to boil. 

Or are your nerves too irritably strung, 

“Wave all dispute ; be cautious if you joke ; 

Keep Lent for ever, and forsw'ear the bowl ; 

For one rash moment sends you to the shades. 

Or shatters ev*iy hopeful scheme of life. 

And gives to horror all your days to come. 

Fate arm’d with thunder, fire, and ev*ry plague 
That ruins, tortures, or distracts mankind, 

And makes the happy w'rctched in an hour, 
O’erwiielms )ou not with woes so horrible 
As your own wrath, nor gives more sudden blows. 
\y hile cboler works, good friend I you may be 
wrong ; 

Distrust yourself, and sleep before you fight : 

Tis not too late to-morrow to be brave ; 

If honour bMs. to-morrow kill or die. 

But calm ad /ice against a raging fit 
Avails too little : and it braves the pow'r 
Of all that ever tauglit iii prose or song 
To tame the hend that sleeps a gentle lamb 
And w.ikes a lion. Unprovok’d and calm. 

You reason well, see as you ought to see. 

And wonder at the madness of mankind ; 

Seiz’d with the common rage you soon forget 
The speculations of your w'j<er hours ; 

Beset with furies of all deadly shapes, 

Fierce and insidious, violent and slow, 

M’itli all that urge or lure us on to fate. 

What refuge shall we seek, what arms prepare? 
Where reason proves too weak, or void of wiles 
'i’o cope with subtile or impetuous pow'’rs, 

I would invoke new passions to your aid ; 

With indignation would extinguish fear. 

With fear or gen’rous pity vanquish rage 
And love with pride, and force to force oppose. 
There is a charm, a pow’r that sways the 
breast. 

Bids ev'ry passion revel or be still. 

Inspires with rage, or all your cares dissolves. 
Can sooth distraction, and c-ilmost despair ; 

That pow’r is music ; far beyond the stretch 
Of those unmeaning warbles on our stage, 

'J'hose clumsy heroes, those fat-headed gods, 
AVho move no passion justly but contempt. 

Who like our dancers (light indeed and strong!) 
Do wondrous feats, but never heard of grace. 
The faidt is ours ; we bear those monstrous arts. 


Good heaven ! we praise them ; we, with loudest 
peals, 

Applaud the fool that highest lifts his heels. 
And, with insipid show of rapture, die 
Of idiot notes impertinently long. 

But he the Muse s laurel justly shares^ 

A poet he, and touch'd with heaven’s own fire, 
Who, with bold rage or solemn pomp of sounds. 
Inflames, exalts, and ravishes the soul ; 

Now tender, plaintive, sweet almost to pain, 

In loves dissolves you ; now, in sprightly strains. 
Breathes a gay rapture thro* your thrilling 
breast ; 

Or melts the heart with airs divinely sad ; 

Or wakes to horror the tremendous strings. 

Such was the hard, whose heav'nly strains of old 
Appeas’d the fiend of melancholy Saul ; 

Such was, if old and heathen fame say true. 

The man who bade the Theban domes ascend. 
And tam’d the savage nations with his song ; 
And such the Thracian whose melodious lyre, 
'I'un’d to soft wo, made all the mountains weep. 
Sooth’d ev’n th* inexorable pow’rs of hell. 

And half redeem’d his lost Eurydice. 

Music exalts each joy, allays each grief. 

Expels diseases, softens ev’ry pain. 

Subdues the rage of poison and the ]>]ague ; 

And hence the wise of ancient days ador’d 
One pow’r of physic, melody, and song. 


SAMUEL JOHxNSON. 


nmi 17 09, --Died 1784 . 


LONDON : A POEM. 

In imitation of the third Satire of Juvenal. 

Though pief and fondness in my breast rebel, 
H hen injur’d Thales bids the town farewell. 
Yet still my calmer thoughts his choice com- 
mend, 

I praise the hermit, but regret the friend. 
Resolv’d at length from vice and London far 
To breathe in distant fields a purer air, 

And, fix’d on Cambria’s solitary shore. 

Give to St. David one true Briton more. 

For who would leave, unbrib'd, Hibernia’s 
land, 

Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand? 
There none are swept by sudden fate away. 

But all, w lioin hunger spares, with age decay : 
Here malice, rapine, accident, conspire. 

And now a rabble rages, now a fire ; 

Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay. 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey ; 
Here falling houses thunder on your head. 

And here a female atheist talks you dead. 

While Thales waits the wherry that contains 
Of dissipated wealth the snjall remains. 

On Thames's banks, in silent thought, we stood 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood ; 
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Struck with the seat that ^ave Eliza* birtli. 

We kneeJ, and kiss the consecrated earth ; 

In pleasing dreams the i>Iissfiil age renew. 

And call Britannia's glories back to view ; 
Behold her cross triumphant on the main, 

The guard of commerce, and the dread of Spain, 
Ere masquerades debauch'd, excise oppress’d. 

Or English honour grew a standing jest. 

A transient calm the happy scenes bestow. 
And for a moment lull the sense of woe. 

At length awaking, with contemptuous frown. 
Indignant Thales eyes the neighb’ring town. 

Since worth, lie cries, in these degenerate days 
Wants even the cheap reward of empty praise ; 
In those curs'd walls, devote to vice and gain. 
Since unrewarded science toils in vain ; 

Since hope but soothes to double my distress, 
And every moment leaves my little less ; 

While yet my steady steps no staff sustains, 

And life still vig'rous revels in my veins ; 

Grant me, kind Heaven, to find some happier 
place, 

AVhere honesty and sense arc no disgrace ; 

Some pleasing hank where verdant osiers play, 
Some peaceful vale with nature’s paintings gay ; 
Where once the harass’d Briton found repose. 
And safe in poverty defied bis foes ; 

Some secret cell, ye power’s, indulgent give. 

Let live here, for has learn 'd to live. 

Here let those reign, whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white ; 
Explain their country's dear-bought rights away, 
And plead for pirates in the face of day ; 

With slavish tenets taint our poison'd youth. 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 

Let such raise palaces, and manors buy, 

Collect a tax, or form a lottery ; 

IVith warbling eunuchs fill our silenc'd stage, 
And lull to servitude a thoughtless age. 

Heroes, proceed ! what bounds your pride 
shall hold ? 

What check restrain your thirst of pow'r and 

gold.? 

Behold rebellious virtue quite o’erthrown. 

Behold our fame, our w'ealth, our lives your own. 

'ro such, the plunder of a land is giv'n. 

When public crimes inflame the wrath of Hea- 
ven : 

But what, my friend, whaj hope remains for me. 
Who start at theft, and blush at perjury ? 

Who scarce forbear, though Britain’s court he 
sing. 

To pluck a titled poet's borrow'd wing ; 

A statesman's logic unconvinc’d cvin-hcar. 

And dare to slumber o'er the Gazetteer ; 

Despise a fool in half his pension dress'd. 

And strive in vain to laugh at Clodio's jest. 

Others with softer smiles, and subtler art. 

Can sap the principles, or taint the heart ; 

With more address a lover's note convey. 

Or bribe a virgin’s innocence away : 

Well may they rise, ;rhile I, whose rastic tongue 
Ne'er knew to puzzle right or varnish wrong, 

* Queen filinbetta, bom at Greenwich. 


Spurn'd as a beggar, dreaded as a spy. 

Live unregarded, unlamented die. 

For what but social guilt the fiiend endears? 
Who shares Orgiiio's crimes, his fortune shares. 
But thou, should tempting villany present 
All Marlb’rough hoarded, or all Villiers spent, 

I' urn from the glittering bribe thy scornful eye. 
Nor sell for gold, what gold could never buy, 
The peaceful slumber, self-approving day, 
Unsullied fame, and conscience ever gay. 

'I'he cheated nation's happy fav'rites, see ! 
Mark whom the great caress, who frown on me ! 
London ! the needy villain’s gen’ral home, 

The common-sewer of Paris and of Rome ; 

\Vith eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 

Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. 
Forgive my transports on a theme like this, 

1 cannot bear a French metropolis. 

Illustrious Edward ! from the realms of day. 
The land of heroes and of saints survey ; 

Nor hope the British lineaments to trace, 

'riie rustic grandetir, or the surly grace ; 

But, lost in thoughtless ease and empty show. 
Behold the warrior dwindled to a beau ; 

Sense, freedom, piety, refin’d avvay. 

Of France the mimic, and of Spain the prey. 

All that at home n(» more can beg or steal, 

Or like a gibbet better than a wheel : 

Hiss’d from the stage or hooted from the court, 
Their air, their dress, their politics, import ; 
Obsequious, artful, voluble, and gay. 

On Britain’s fond credulity they pre^v. 

No gainful trade their industry can ^scape. 

They sing, they dance, clean shoes, or cure a 
clap : 

All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows. 

And, bid him go to hell, to hell he goe^. 

Ah ! what avails it, that, from slav'ry far, 

1 drew the breath of life in English air; 

Was early taught a Briton’s right to prize. 

And lisp the tale of Henry's victories ; 

If the gull’d conqueror receives the chain, 

And flattery prevails when arms are vain ? 

Studious to please, and ready to submit ; 

The suj))>le Gaul was born a parasite : 

Still to his int’rest true, where’er he goes, 

Wit, hrav’ry, worth, his lavish tongue bestows : 
In ev'ry face a thousand graces shine. 

From ev'ry tongue flows harmony divine. 

These .irts in vain our rugged natives try. 

Strain out with falt’ring diffidence a lie. 

And get a kick for awkward flattery. 

Besides, with justice, this discerning age 
Admires their wondrous talents for the stage : 

W ell may they venture on the mimic's art, 
Who play from morn to night a borrow’d part ; 
Practis’d their master's notions to embrace; 
Repeat his maxims, and reflect his face ; 

M'ith ev’ry wild absurdity comply, 

And view each object with ano^er's eye ; 

I’o shake with laughter ere the jest they hear. 
To pour at will the counterfeited tear ; 

And, as their patron hints the cold or heat. 

To shake in dog-days, in December sweat. 
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How^ when competitors like these contend. 
Can surly virtue hojpe to fix a friend ; 

Slaves that with serious impudence bepiile. 

Arid lie without a blush, without a smile : 

Exalt each trifle, ev'ry vice adore. 

Your taste in snuff, your judgment in a whore : 
Can Balbo's eloquence applaud, and swear. 

He gropes his breeches with a monarch's air. 

Forartslike these preferr d, admir'd, caress'd. 
They first invade your table, then your breast ; 
Explore your secrets with insidious art, 

\Yatch the weak hour, and ransack all the 
heart ; 

Then soon your ill.))lac'd confidence repay. 
Commence your lords, and govern or betray. 

By numbers here from shame or censure free. 
All crimes are safe but hated poverty. 

This, only this, the rigid law pursues, 

This, only this, provokes the snarling muse. 

The sober trader at a tatter'd cloak 

^Yakes from his dream, and labours for a joke ; 

With brisker air the silken courtiers gaze, 

And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways. 

O f ail the griefs that harass the distress'd, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest ; 

Fate never wounds more deep the gen'rous 
heart. 

Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart. 

Has Heaven reserv’d, in pity to the poor. 

No pathless waste, or undiscover'd shore ? 

No secret islands in the boundless main f 
No peaceful desert yet unclaim'd by Spain ? 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore. 

And bear oppression's insolence no more. 

'riiis mournful truth is every where confess'd. 
Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d : 

But here more slow, where all are slaves to gold. 
Where looks are merchandise, and smiles are 
sold : 

Where w on by bribes, by flatteries implor'd. 

The groom retails the favours of his lord. 

But hark ! th’ affrighted crowd’s tumultuous 
cri£s 

Roll through the streets, and thunder to the 
skies : 

Rais'd from some pleasing dream of wealth and 
pow’r. 

Some pompous palace or some blissful bower. 
Aghast you start, and scarce with aching sight 
Sustain th* approaching fire's tremendous light ; 
SwiR from pursuing horrors take your way. 

And leave your little all to flames a prey ; 

Then through the world a wretched vagrant 
roam. 

For where can starving merit find a home ? 

In vain your mournful narrative disclose. 

While all neglect, and most insult your woes. 
Should Heaven's just bolts Orgilio's wealth con- 
found. 

And spread his flaming palace on the ground. 
Swift o'er the land the dismal rumour flies. 

And public mournings pacify the skies ; 

The laureate tribe in venal verse relate. 

How virtue wars with persecuting fate ; 


With well-feign'd gratitude the pension'd band 
Refund the plunder of the beggar'd land. 

See ! while he builds, the gaudy vassals come, 
And crowd with sudden wealth the rising dome ; 
The price of boroughs and of souls restore ; 

And raise his treasures higher than before : 

Now bless'd with all the baubles of the great. 
The polish’d marble and the shining plate, 
Orgilio sees the golden pile aspire. 

And hopes from angry Heav'ii another fire. 

Couldst thou resign the park and play content. 
For the fair banks of Severn or of Trent ; 

There might'st thou find some elegant retreat, 
Some hireling senator’s deserted seat ; 

And stretch thy prospects o’er the smiling land. 
For less than rent the dungeons of the Strand ; 
There prune thy walk, support thy drooping 
flow'ers. 

Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bowers: 

And, while thy grounds a cheap repast afford. 
Despise the dainties of a venal lord : 

There ev'ry bush with nature’s music rings, 
There ev'ry breeze bears health upon its wings ; 
On all thy hours security shall smile. 

And bless thine evening walk and morning toil. 
Prepare for death if here at night you roam. 
And sign your will before you sup from home. 
Some fiery fop, with new commission vain. 

Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man ; 
Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a feast. 
Provokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest. 

Yet ev'n these heroes, mischievously gay; 

Lords of tlie street and terrors of the way ; 
Flush'd as they are with folly, youth, and 
ine. 

Their prudent insults to the poor confine ; 

Afar they mark the flambeau's bright approach. 
And shun the shining train, and golden coach. 

In vain, these dangers past, your doors you 
close. 

And hope the balmy blessings of repose ; 

Cruel with guilt, and daring with despair, 

The midnight murd'rer bursts the faithless bar ; 
Invades the sacred hour of silent rest. 

And leaves, unseen, a dagger in your breast. 
Scarce can our fields, such crowds at Tyburn 
die, 

With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply. 
Propose your schemes, ye senatorian band. 
Whose ways and means support the sinking land. 
Lest ropes be wanting in the tempting spring. 
To rig another convoy for the king. 

A single jail, in Alfred's golden reign. 

Could half the nation's criminals contain ; 

Fair Justice, then, without constraint ador'd, 
Held high the steady scale, but sheath’d the 
sword ; 

No spies were paid, no special juries known. 
Blest age ! but ah ! how diff rent from our own ! 

Much could I add, — ^but see the boat at hand. 
The tide retiring calls me from the land : 
Farewell !— When youth, and health, and for. 
tune spent. 

Thou fly'st fw refuge to the wilds of Kent ; 
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And, tir'd like me with folliei and with crimes. 
In angry numbers warn'st succeeding times ; 
Then shall thy friend, nor thou refuse his aid. 
Still foe to vice, forsake his Cambrian shade ; 

In virtue’s cause once more exert his rage. 

Thy satire point, and animate thy page. 


VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 

Jn imitation of the tenth Satire of JuvenaU 

Let observation, with extensive view. 

Survey mankind from China to Peru ; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 
Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
O’erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate. 
Where w’av’ring man, betray’d by vent’rous 
pride 

To chase the dreary paths without a guide. 

As treach’roua phantoms in the mist delude. 
Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good ; 

How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Rules the bold baud, or prompts the suppliant 
voice ; 

How nations sink by darling schemes oppress'd, 
W^hen vengeance listens to the fool’s request. 
Fate wings with ev’ry wish th' afflictive dart, 
Each gift of nature and each grace of art ; 

With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 

W'ith fatal sweetness elocution flows. 
Impeachment stops the speaker’s pow’rful breath. 
And restless fire precipitates on death. 

But, scarce observ'd, the knowing and the 
Fall in the gen’ral massacre of gold ; [bold 
'Wide-wasting pest ! that rages unconfin’d. 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind. 
For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws. 
For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws ; 
Wealth heap’d on wealth, nor truth nor safety 
buys. 

The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Let hist’iy tell where rival kings command. 
And dubious title shakes the madded land. 

When statutes glean the refuse of the sword, 
How much more safe the vassal than the lord ; 
Low skulks the hind beneath the riige of power. 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 
Untouch’d his cottage, and his slumbers sound. 
Though confiscation’s vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serape and gay, 

Walks the wild heath and sings his toil away. 
Does envy seize thee r crusli th' upbraiding joy, 
J ncrease his riches, and his peace destroy ; 

Now fears in dire vicissitude invade, 

'i'he rustling brake alarms, and quiv'ring shade. 
Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief. 

One shows the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

Yet still one gen’rai cry the skies assails. 

And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales ; 
Few know the toiling stateman’s fear or care, 
Th* insidious rival and the gaping heir. 

Once more, Democtitus, arise on earth, 

W^ith cheerful wisdom and instructive mirth. 


Sec motley life in modern trappings dress'd. 
And feed with varied fools tli' eternal jest: 
Thou who couldst laugh, where want enchain'd 
caprice, ^ 

Toil crush’d conceit, and man was of a piece; 
Where wealth unlov’d without a mourner di^ ; 
And scarce a sycopliant was fed by pride 
»v here ne’er was known the form of mock de* 
bate. 

Or seen a new-made mayor’s unwieldy state ; 

Vy here change of fa v ’rites made no change of 
laws. 

And senates heard before they judg’d a cause ; 
How wouldst thou shake at Britain's modish 
tribe [jribe 

Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing 
Attentive truth and nature to descry. 

And pierce each scene with philosophic eye. 

To thee we*'e solemn toys, or empty show) 

The robes of pleasure, and the veils of woe ; 

Ail aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain, 
\Vhose joys are causeless, or whose griefs are 
vain, 

Such was the scorn that fill’d the sage's miiul. 
Renew'd at ev’ry glance on human-kind ; 

How just that scorn ere yet thy voice declare, 
Search ev'ry state, aud canvass ev’ry pray’r. 
Unnumbeir’d suppliants crowd preferment's 
gate. 

Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great : 
Delusive fortune hears th’ incessant call, 

'fliey mount, they sliine, evaporate, and fall, 

On ev’ry stage the foes of peace attend. 

Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their 
end. 

Love ends with liope, the sinking statesman’s 
door 

Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 

For growing names the weekly scribbler lies, 

'I'o growing wealth the dedicator flies ; 

From ev’ry room descends the painted face, 

Tliat hung the bright palladium of the place ; 
And, smok’d in kitchens, or in auctions sold, 

To better features yields the frame of gold; 

For now no more we trace in ev'ry line. 

Heroic worth, benevolence divine : 
rhe form distorted justifies the full. 

And detestation rids th’ Indignant wall. 

But will not Britain hear the last appeal. 

Sign her foes’ doom, or guard her fav'rites zeal.^ 
'Phrough freedom's sons no more remonstrance 
rings. 

Degrading nobles and controlling kings 
Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats, 
Andask no questions but tiie price of votes ; 

With weekly libels and septennial ale. 

Their wish is full to riot and to rail. 

In full-blown dignity, see VVolsey stand. 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand : 

'Po him the church, the realm, their pow’rs con- 
sign, 

l^roiigli him the jays of regal bounty shine; 
Turn'd by his nod the stream of honour flows. 

His smile alone security bestows : 
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Still to 116W heiglits his restless wishes tow'r^ 
Claim leads to claim, and pow'r advances pow’r ; 
Till conquest unresisted ceas'd to pleaee. 

And rights submitted, left him none to seize : 
At^ length his sov'reigu frowns — the train of 
state [hate. 

Maek; the keen glance, and watch the sign to 
Whoe'er he turns, he meets a stranger’s eye. 
His stippliants scorn him, and his followers dy; 
Now drops at once the pride of awful state. 

The golden canopy, the glitt'ring plate. 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

'r»he liv'ried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppress’d, 
‘He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remember’d folly stings. 

And his last sighs re])roach the faith of kings. 
Speak thou wlio&e thoughts at humble peace 
repine, [thine ? 

Shall Wulsey's wealth with Wolsey's end be 
Or liv'st thou now, w'ith safer pride content. 

The wisest justice on the hanks of 'I’l-eiit ? 

For, why did VV’olsey, near the stee])s of fate. 

On w'eak foundations raise th’ enormous weight ? 
VVhy hut to sink beneath misfortune’s bl<nv, 

M ith louder ruin to the gulfs below ? 

What gave great Villiers to th’ assassin’s 
knife, 

And fix'd disease on Harley’s closing life ? 

What murder’d Wentworth, and what exil’d 
Hyde, 

By kings protected, and to kings allied ? 

What but their wish indulg’d in courts to shine. 
And pow'r too great to keep, or to resign ? 

M4ien first the college roils receive his name, 
Tlie young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 
Besistless burns the fever of renown. 

Caught from the strong contagion of the gow’n : 
O’er Bodley’^ dome his future labors spread. 

And Bacon’s* mansion trembles o’er his head. 

Are these tliy views ? Proceed, illustrious youth. 
And virtue guard thee to the throne of truth I 
Yet should thy soul indulge the gen’rous heat. 
Till captive science yields her last retreat ; 

Should reason guide thee with her brightest ray. 
And pour on iristy doubt resistless day ; 

Should no false kindness lure to loose delight. 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 

Should tempting novelty tby cell refrain. 

And sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 

Should beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart. 

Nor claim the triumph of a letter’d heart ; 

Should no disease thy torpid veins invade. 

Nor melancholy's phantoms haunt thy shade; 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger free. 

Nor think the doom of man revers'd for thee : 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes. 
And pause awhile from learning to he wise 
'I’here mark what ills the scholar's life assail. 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

* There is a tradition, that the study of friar Bacon, built on 
an arch over the bridge, will fall when a greater man than Bacon 
shall pass under it. 
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See nations slowly wise and meanly just, 

'I'o buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

If dreams yet flatter, once again attend. 

Hear Lydiat's life, and Galileo's end. 

Nor deem, when learning her last price be* 
stows. 

The glittering eminence exempt from foes ; 

See when the vulgfir 'scape, despis'd or aw’d. 
Rebellion's vengeful talons seize on Laud. 

From meti ner minds, though smaller fines content. 
The plunder’d palace, or sequester’d rent ; 
Mark’d out by dang’rous parts, he meets the 
shock. 

And fatal learning leads him to the block : 
Around his tomb let art and genius weep. 

But hear his death, ye blockheads hear and sleep. 

The festal blazes, the triumphal show. 

The ravish'd standard, and the captive foe. 

The senate’s thanks, the gazette’s pompous tale. 
With force resistless o’er the brave prevail. 

Such bribes the rapid Greek o’er Asia whirl'd, 
For such the steady Roman shook the world ; 
For such ill distant lands the Britons shine, 

And stain with bhM)d the Danube or tlie Rhine ; 
This pow’r has praise, that virtue scarce can 
w'arm, 

'Fill fame supplies the universal charm. 

Yet reason frowns on war’s unequal game, ^ 
Where w'asted nations raise a single name ; 

And mortgag’d states their grandsires' wreaths 
regret. 

From age to age in everlasting debt ; 

IVreaths which at last the dear-bought right 
convey 

To rust on medals, qf on stones decay. 

On w'liat foundation stands the warrior's 
pride. 

How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide ; 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire. 

No dangers frjght him, and no labors tire. 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain. 
Unconquer’d lord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield. 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 
Behold surrounding kings their pow’r combine. 
And one capitulate, and one resign : 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in 
vain ; 

Think nothing gain’d,” he cries, till nought 
remain. 

On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly. 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky.” 

The inarch begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait; 

Stern famine guards the solitary coast. 

And winter barricades the realms of frost ; 

He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay ; — 
Hide, blushing glory, hide Pultowa’s day: 

The vanquish’d hero leaves his broken hands. 

And shows his miseries in distant lands; 
Condemn'd a needy supplicant to wait. 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not chance at length her error mend^ 

Did no subverted empire mark his eud i 
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Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name, at which the world grew pale. 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

All times their scenes of pompous woes afford. 
From Persia's tyrant to Bavaria's lord. 

In gay hostility and barb'roiis pride, I 

With half mankind embattled at iiis side, { 

Great Xerxes comes to seize the certain prey. 
And starves exhausted regions in his way ; 
Attendant flatt'ry counts his myriads o*er, 

'I’ill counted myiiads soothe his pride no more ; 
Fresh praise is tried till madness tires his mind. 
The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind ; 
New pow’rs are claim'd, new pow’rs are still be- 
stow'd, 

Till rude resistance lops the spreading god ; 

The daring Greeks deride the martial sliow, 

And heap their valleys with the gaudy foe ; 

Th* insulted sea with humbler thoughts he gains, 
A single skiff to speed his flight remains ; [coa^t 
Th* encumber’d oar scarce leaves the dreaded 
Through purple billows and a floating host. 

The bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour. 

Tries the dread summits of (Caesarean pow’r. 
With unexi»ected legions bursts away, 

And sees defenceless realms receive his sway : 
Short sway ) fair Austria spreads her mournful 
charms. 

The queen, tlie beauty, sets the world in carms; 
From liill to hill the beacon's rousing blaze 
Spreads wide the hope of plunder and of praise ; 
I’he fierce Creation, and tl^ wild Hussar, 

Afitli all the sons of ravage cnnvd the war; 

The baffled prince, in honour’s flatt'ring bloom 
Of hasty greatness, finds the fatal doom; 

His foes’ dericioi), and his subjects' blame. 

And steals to death from anguish and from 
shame. 

‘‘ Enlarge my life with multitude of da3^s.'' 

In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant prays 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know. 
That life protracted is protracted woe. 

Time hovers o’er, impatient to destroy. 

And shuts up all the passages of joy : 

In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour. 
The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flow^'r; 

With listless eyes the dotard views the store. 

He views, and wonders that they please no more ; 
Now pall the tasteless meats, and joyless wines, 
And luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 
Approach, ye minstrels, try the soothing strain. 
Diffuse the tuneful lenitives of pain : 

No sounds, alasl would touch th’ impervious ear. 
Though dancing mountains witness'd Orpheus 
near ; 

Nor lute nor lyre his feeble pow’rs attend, 

Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend ; 

But everlasting dictates crowd his tongue, 
Perversely grave, or positively wrong. 

The sXWV returniilg tale, and iing’ring jest, 

Perplex the fawning niece, and pamper’d guest, 


While growing hopes scarce awe the gath’ring 
sneer, 

And sc^'ce a legacy can bribe to hear : 

The watchful guests still hint the last offence ; 
The daughter’s petulance, the son’s expense. 
Improve his heady rage with treach'rous skill, 
And mould his passions till they make his will. 

. Unnumber'd maladies his joints invade, ^ 

Lay siege to life, and ])ress the dire blockade ; 
But unextingiiish’d av'rice still remains, 

And dreaded losses aggravate his pains ; 

He turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands. 
His bonds of debt, and mortgages of lands; 

Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes, 
Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

But grant, the virtues of a temp’rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime ; 
An age that melts with unperceiv’d decay. 

And glides in modest innocence away ; 

Whose peaceful day benevolence endears, 

W hose niglit congratulating conscience cheers ; 
The gen’ral fav’vite as the gen’ral friend : 

Such age there is, and who shall wish its end ? 

Yet ev'n on this her load misfortune flings. 

To press the weary minutes’ flagging vrings; 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred merit fills the sable bier. 

Now lacerated friendship claims a tear ; 

Year cliases year, decay pursues decay, 

Siill d;*opfe some joy from with’ring life away ; 
New forms arise, and diff'rent views engage^ 
Superfluous lags the vet'ran on the stage, 

Till pitying nature signs the last release. 

And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 

But few there are whom hours like these 
await, 

Who set unclouded in tl»e gulfs of fate. 

PVom Lydia’s inuuarch should the search de- 
scend, 

By Solon caution'd to regard his end, 

In life's last scene what prodigies surprise, 

P'ears, of the brave, and follies of the u ive ! 

P'rom Marlb'rough’s eyes the streams of dotage 
flirv. 

And Swift expires a driv'ler and a show. 

'J'lie teeming mother, anxious for her race. 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face; 

Yet Vane could tell what ills from beJiuty spring ; 
And Cedley curs'd the form that pleas’d a king. 
Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes, 

Whom pleasure keeps too busy to be wise ; 
W’^hom joys with soft varieties invite. 

By day the frolic, and the dance by night ; 
lYlio frown with vanity, who smile with art. 

And ask the latest fashion of the heart ; 

IV hat care, what rules, .your heedless charms 
shall save, fslave? 

Each nymph your rival, and each youth y6ur 
Against your fame with fondness hate combines. 
The rival batters, and the lover mines. 

With distant voice neglected virtue calls. 

Less heard and less, the faint remonstrance 
falls ; 
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Tir'd with contempt^ she quits the slipp'ry rein. 
And pride and prudence take her seat in vain. 

In crowd at once, where none the pass defend. 
The harmless freedom, and the private friend. 
*]’he guardians yield, by force superior plied : 

To interest, prudence ; and to flatt'ry, pride. 
Here beauty falls betray'd, despis'd, distress'd. 
And hissing infamy proclaims the re!>)t. 

Where then shall hope and fear their objects 
find ? 

Must dull suspense corrujjt the stagnant mind.^* 
Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of liis fate ? 
Must no dislike alann, no wishes rise, 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 
Inquirer, cease ; petitions )et remain 
Vhicli lleav'n may hear, nor deem religion vain. 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

Blit leave to Heav'n the measure and the choice : 
Safe in his pow’r, whose eyes discern afar 
The secret amhush of a specious pray’r ; 

Implore his aid, in his decision, rest, 

Secuie, whate’er he gives, he gives the best. 
Vet, when the sense of sacred presence fires. 

And strong devotion to the skies as})ires. 

Pour forth thy fervour^ for a healthful mind, 
Ohed.ent pa'isions, and a will re>igii’d ; 

Por love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 
For patience, sov'n ign o’er transmuted ill ; 

For faith, that panting for a happier seat 
t^ounts death kind nature's signal of retreat: 
'I’lie-'C goods for man the laws of lleav’n ordain, 
'i'he^e goods he grants, who grants the pow'r to 
gain 

With these celestial wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she doo not find. 


RICHARD GLOVER. 


Boi’ii 1712. — JJjcrJ 17.S5. 


LEONIDAS, 

A POEM, IN TWELVE BOOKS. 

[From the opening of Book I.] 

The virtuous Spartan, who resign'd his life 
To save his country at th’ Oetaean straits, 
ThermopylsB, when all the peojded east 
In arms with Xerxes fill'd the Grecian plains, 

O Muse, record ! The Hellespont they pass'd, 
0’erpow''ring Thrace. The dreadful tidings 
swift 

To Corinth flew. Her Isthmus was the seat 
Grecian council. Alpheus thence returns 
1 b Lacedemon. In assembly full 
He finds the Spartan people with their kings ; 
Their kings, who boast an origin divine, 

From Hercules descended. They, the sons 
Of Lacedemon had conven'd^ to learn 

3 T 2 


'Phe sacred mandates of th’ immortal gods, 

'Phat morn expected from the Delphian dome. 
But Alplieiis sudden their attention drew. 

And thus address'd them : For immediate war, 
]\ly countrymen, prepare. Barbarian tents 
Already fill the trembling bounds of Thrace. 
The Isthmian council hath decreed to gum^d 
'I'hermopyljB, the Locrian gate of Greece. 

Here Alpheus paus'd. Leutychides, who 
shar'd 

With great Leonidas the sway, uprose 
And spake. Ye citizens of Sparta, hear. 

^V’hy from her bosom should Laconia send 
Her valiant race to wage a distant war 
Keyoiid the Isthmus } There the gods have 
plac’d 

Our Tiati> e harrier. In this favour'd land, 

M liich Pelops govern'd, us of Doric blood 
'Phat Isthmus inaccessible secures. 

'i'here let our standards rest. Your solid 
strengtli, 

If once you scatter in defence of states 
Renuite and feeble, you betray your own, 

And merit Jove's derision. H’ith assent 
'I'he Spartans heard. Leonid.is reply'd : 

O most iingen’rous counsel ! jHost unwise ! 
^hall w'c, confining to that Isthmian fence 
Our efibrts, lea\ e bevond it evVy state 
Disown’d, expos’d ? Shall Athens, w hile her fleets 
Uncerising- watch th' innumerable foes, 

And tru>t th' impending dangers of the field 
'Po Sparta'h w ell-known valour, shall she hear, 

! hat to barbarian violence w^e leave 
Her unprotected walls Her hoary sires. 

Her helj)less matrons, and their infant race, 

"I’o servitude and shame ? Her guardian gods 
B ill yet preserve tijem. Neptune o'er hi.s main> 
W ith Palla>, pow'r of wisdom, at their helms. 
Will .soon transport them to a happier clime> 
Safi* from iiisulting foes, from false allies, 

And eleutlieiian Jove will bless their flight. 

1 hen shall we feel the unresisted force 
Of Persia’s navy, deluging our plains 
lYith inexhausted numbers. Half the Greeks, 
By us betray'd to bondage, w ill support 
A Persian lord, and lift th' avenging spear 
For our destruction. But, my friends, reject 
Such mean, such dang'rous counsels, which 
would blast 

Your long-establish'd honours, and assist 
The proud invader. O eternal king 
Of gods and mortals, elevate our minds ! 

P^ach low and partial passion thence expel ! 
Greece is our gen'ral mother. All must join 
In her defence, or, sep'rate each must fall. 

This said, authority and shame control'd 
The mute assembly. Agis too appear'd. 

He from the Delphian cavern was return’d. 
Where, taught by Phoebus on Parnassian cliflW, 
Tl*e Pythian maid unfolded Heav’n’s decrees. 
He came; but discontent and grief o'ercast 
His anxious brow. Reluctant was his tongue. 
Yet seem’d full charg'd to speak. Religious 
dread 
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Each heart relax'd. On ev'ry visajre hung 
Sad expertation. Not a whisper told 
'J'he FiJeiit fear. Jiitenselv all were fix'd. 

All still as death, to hear the solemn tale. 

As o’er the western >vaves, when ev’ry storm 
Is hush'd within its cavern, and a breeze, 
Soft-breathing, lightly with its wings along 
The slacken'd cordage glides, the sailor’s ear 
Perceives no sound througliout the vast ex- 
panse ; 

None; hut the murmurs of the sliding prow. 
Which slowly parts the smooth and yielding 
main ; 

So through the wide and listening crowd no 
sound, 

No voice, but thine, O Agi^ broke the air ! 
IVhile thus the issue of thy awful charge 
Thy lips deliver'd. Spartans, in your name 
I went to Delphi. 1 inquir’d the doom 
Of Lacedemon from tli’ impending war, 

When in these words the deity reply'd : 

Inhsibitations of Sparta. Persia’s arms 
Shall lay your proud and ancient seat in dust ; 
Unless a king, from Flercules deriv'd, 

Cause Lacedemon for his death to mourn." 

As when the hand of Perseus had disclos'd 
The snakes of dire Medusa, all who view'd 
'i’he Gorgon features, were congeal'd to stone, 
With ghastly eyeballs on the hero bent. 

And horror, living in their marble form ; 

Thus with amazement rooted, where they stood. 
In speechless terror frozen, on their kings 
The Spartans gaz’d ; but soon their anxious looks 
All on the great Leonidas unite, 

Long known his country’s refuge. He alone 
Remains unshaken. Rising he displays 
His godlike presence. Dignity and grace 
Adorn his frame, where manly -beauty joins 
"With strength Herculean. ()n his aspect shine 
Sublimest virtue, and desire of fame, 

Where justice gives the laurel, in his eye 
The inextinguishable spark, wiudi fires 
The souls of patriots ; while his brow supports 
Undaunted valour, and contempt of death. 
Serene he cast his looks around, and spake : 

^V’hy this astonishment on ev'r}' face, 

Ye men of Sparta ? Does ihe name of death 
Create this fear and wonder.^ O iny friends, 
AVhy do we labour through the arduous paths. 
Which lead to virtue } Fruitless were the toil. 
Above the reach of human feet were plac’d 
The distant summit, if the fear of death 
Could intercept our passage. BuJt a frown 
Of unavailing terror he assumes, 

I’o shake the firmness of a mind, which knows 
'J’hat, wanting virtue, life is pain and woe. 
That, wanting liberty ov'n virtue mourns. 

And looks around for happiness in vain. 

Then speak, O Sparta, and demand my life I 
My heart, exulting, answers to thy call. 

And smiles on glorious fate. To live with fame. 
The gods allow to many ? hut to die 
IVith equal lustre is a blessing, Jove 
Among the choicest of his boons reserves. 


Which but on few bis sparing hand bestows. 

Salvation thus to Sparta lie proclaim'd. 

Joy, wrapt awliile in adniiriition, paus'd 
Suspending praise ; nor praise at last resounds 
III high acclaim to rend the arch of lieav'n; 

A reverential murmur breathes applause. 


ADMIRAL hosier’s GHOST. 

As near Porto-Bello lying 
Oil the gently-swelling flood, 

I At midnight with streamers flying 
Our triumphant navy rode ; 

There while Vernon sat all-glorious 
From the Spaniards’ late defeat : 

And his crews, with >liouts victorious. 

Drank success to England's fleet : 

On a sudden, shrilly sounding, 

Hideous yells and siirieks w'ere lizard ; 

I Then each heart v ith fear confounding, 

A sad troop of ghosts appear’d. 

All in dreary hammocks shrouded, 

Which for winding-sheets they wore. 

And with looks by sorrow clouded 
Frowning on that hostile shore. 

On them gleam’d the moon's wan lustre, 

! When the shade of Hosier brave 
I 11 ih pale bands was seen to muster, 

! Rising from their wat'rv grave : 

I O'er the glimmering nave he liied him; 

I Wliere the Burford rear'd her sail, 

With three thousand ghosts beside him, 

And in gioans did ^’^ernoii hail. 

Heed, O heed, our fatal story, 

1 am Hosier’s injur’d ghost, 

ITou, w’lio now have purchas’d glory 
At this place where 1 was lost ; 

’riioiigh in Porto-Bello’s ruin 

You now triumph free from fears, 

M'heu you think on our undoing, 

YoiJ will mix your joy with tears. 

See these mournful spectres sweeping 
Ghastly o’er this hated wave, 

Whf)se wan cheeks are stain'd with weeping ; 

These were English captains brave ; 

Mark those numbers pale and horrid. 

Those were once my sailors bold, 

Lo, each hangs his droo})i ng forehead. 

While his dismal tale is told. 

I, by twenty sail attended. 

Did this iipanish town affright ; 

Nothing then its wealth defended 
But my orders not to fight ; 

O I that in this rolling ocean 
I had cast them with disdain. 

And obey'd my heart's warm motion. 

To have quell'd the pride of Spain ; 
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For resistance I could fear none^ 

But with twenty ships had done. 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Flast achiev’d with six alone. 

Then tl»e Bastimentos never 
Had our foul dishonour seen. 

Nor the sea tlie sad receiver 
Of this gallant train had been. 

Thus, like thee, proud Spain dismaying. 
And Iier galleons leading home, 
Though condemn’d for disobeying, 

I had met a traitor's doom. 

To have fallen, mv country crying 
He has }>la\’’d an English part. 

Had been better far than dying 
Of a griev’d and broken heart. 

Unrepining at thy glory, 

Thy successful arms we hail ; 

But remember our sad , story. 

And let Hosier’s wrongs prevail. 

Sent ill this foul clime to languish, 

’1 iiink what thousands fell in vain, 
Wasted with disease and anguish. 

Not in glorious battle slain. 

Hence with all my train attending 
From their oozy tombs below, 
Through the hoary foam ascending, 

Here I feed my constant woe : 

Here the Bastimentos viewing, 

U’e recal our shameful doom, 

And our plaintive cries renewing, 

AVandei* through the midnight gloom. 

O’er these waves for ever mourning 
Shall we roam depriv’d of rest, 

If to Britain’s shores returning 
You neglect my just request; 

After this proud foe subduing, 

W'lieu your jiatriot friends you see. 
Think on vengeance for my ruin. 

And for England sham’d in me. 


JOHN LOGAN. 


Born 1748.— D/cif 1788. 


ODE TO THE CUCKOO, 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove I 
'I'hou messenger of spring ! 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat. 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green. 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 

Or mark the rolling year^ 


Delightful visitant ! with thee 
1 hail the time of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 

The school-boy, wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay. 

Starts, the new voice of spring to hear. 

And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea puts on the bloom 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale. 

An annual guest in other lands. 

Another spring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year ! 

» O could I fly ! I’d fly with thee ! 

I We’d make, w'ith joyful wing, 

. Our annual visit o’er the globe, 

Companions of the spring. 

; SONG. 

THE BRAF.S OF YARROW. 

Thy braes were bonny, Y arrow stream I 
When first on them I met iny lover; 

Thy braes Jiow dreary. Yarrow stream ! 

^Vhen now thy waves his body cover ! 

For ever now, O Yarrow stream ! 

Thou art to me a stream of sorrow ; 

For never on thy banks shall I 

Behold iny love, the flower of Yarrow. 

He promised me a milk-white steed. 

To hear me to his father’s bowers ; 

He promised me a little page. 

To squire me to his father’s towers ; 

He promised me a wedding-ring, — 

The wedding-day was fix'd to-morrow ; — 
Now he is wedded to his grave, 

Alas, his watery grave in Y’^arrow' ! 

Sweet were his words when last we meet : 

3Iy passion I as freely told him I 
Clasp'd in his arms, I little thought 
That 1 should never more behold him ! 
Scarce was he gone, 1 saw his ghost ; 

It vanish'd with a shriek of sorrow ; 

Thrice did the water- wraith ascend. 

And gave a doleful groan through Yarrow 

His mother from the window look'd. 

With all the longing of a mother ! 

His little sister weeping walk’d 

The green-wood jiath to meet her brother : 
They sought liini east, they sought him west. 
They sought him all the forest thorough ; 
They only saw the cloud of ifigbt. 

They only heard the roar of Y arrow. 
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No longer froin thy window look, 

' Thou hast no son, thou tender mother ; 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid ! 

Alas, thou hast no more a brother ! 

No longer seek him east or west. 

And search no more the forest thorough ; 
For, wandering in the night so dark. 

He fell a lifeless corse in Y arrow. 

The tear shall never leave my cheek, 

No other youth shall be iny marrow ; 

1*11 seek thy body in the stream, 

And^then with’ thee 1*11 sleep in Yarrow.*' 
The tear did never leave her cheek. 

No other youth became her marrow ; 

She found his body in the stream. 

And now with him she sleeps in Yarrow. 


WILLIAM JULIUS MICKLE. 
Born 1734.— 1788. 


ON THE NEGLECT OF POETUV. 

A FUAGMENT, IN THE MANNER OF SPENSER .* 
[F/wn the Introduction to the Eni^lteh L«.viad*.] 

Hence, vagrant minstrel, from my thriving 
farm. 

Far hence, nor ween to shed thy poison here ; 
Mv liinds despise thy lyre’s ignoble charm ; 

Seek in the sluggard’s bowers thy ill-e^yn’d 
cheer : 

Ihere, while tby idle ebaunting soothes thine 
The noxious thistle choaks their sickly corn: 
Their apple boughs, ungraff’d, sour wildings 
bear. 

And o*er the ill-fenced dales with fleeces torn. 
Unguarded from the fox, their lambkins stray 
forlorn. 

Such ruin withers the neglected soil. 

When to the song the ill-starr*d swain attends. 
And well thy meed repays thy worthless toil ; 
Upon thy houseless head pale Avant descends 
In bitter shower: and taunting scorn still rends. 
And wakes thee trembling from thy golden 
dream : 

In vetchy bed, or loathly dungeon ends 

Thy idlei life What fitter may beseem. 

Who poisons thus the fount, should drink the 
poison’d stream. 


* •« A work which claims poetical merit, while its reputation 
is unestablished, is beheld, by he great majority, with a told 
and a jealous eye. The present age. indeed, is fiapmly auspi- 
cious to science and the arts; but poetry is neither the general 
taste, noT the fashionable favourite of these limes. Often, in 
the dispirited hour, have these views obtruded upon the trans- 
lator. Vhilehehas left his author upon the table, and wan- 
dCTcd in the fields, these views have clothed themselves almost 
imnerceptiolv in the stimsa and allegory of Spenser. Thus 
connectSl with the Trandatioii of Camdens. unfinished ^ they 
are they close the introduction to the English J.usiad." — 
3dicus. 


And is it thus, the heart-stung minstrel cried. 
While indignation shook his silver'd head ; 

And is it thus, the gross-fed lordling's pride, 
And hind’s base tongue the gentle bard upbraid ! 
And must the holy song be thus repaid 
By sun-bask’d ignorance, and cliurlish scorn ! 
While listless drooping in the languid shade 
Of cold neglect, the sacred bard must mourn. 
Though in his hallowed breast heaven’s purest 
ardours burn ! 

Yet how sublime, O bard, the dread behest, 
Tlie awful trust to thee by Heaven assigtied ! 
*Tis thine to humanise the savage breast. 

And form in virtue’s mould tlie youthful mind ; 
M here lurks tlic latent s]>ark of generous kind, 
*Tis thine to bid the dormant ember blaze : 
Heroic rage with gentlest vortli combin’d, 

Wide through the land thy forming jiower dis- 
plavh. rays. 

So spread the olive boughs beneath Dan Plio?- 

A^'hen Heaven decreed to soothe the feuds 
that tore 

The wolf-eyed harons, vhose iinletter’d rage 
Spum'd the fair Muse ; Heaven bade on Avon’s 
shore 

A Shakspear rise, and soothe tlie barbarous age : 
A Shakspear rose ; tlie barbarous heata as- 
suage — 

At distance due bow many bards attend ! 
Enlarged and liberal from the narrow cage 
Of hiinded zeal, new manners wide extend, 

And o’er the generous breast the dews of heaven 
descend. 

And fits it yon, ye sons of hallowed power, 

'I’o hear, unmov'd, the tongue of scorn upbraid 
The Muse, neglected, in her wintery bower; 

M Jiile proudly flourishing in jirincely shade 
Her younger sisters lift the laurell’d head. — 
And sliall the pencil’s boldest mimic rage. 

Of softe-t (‘harms, foredoom'd in time to fade. 
Shall these be vaunted o’er th' immortal page. 
Where passion’s living fire.s burn uiiimpair’d 
by age ! 

And shall the warbled strain, or sweetest lyre. 
Thrilling the palace roof at night’s deep hour; 
And shall the nightingales in woodland choir 
'J'he voice of heaven in sweeter raptures pour ! 
Ah no ! their song is transient as the flower 
Of April morn : In vain the shepherd boy 
Sits listening in the silent autumn bower ; 

The year no more restores the short lived joy ; 
And never more his harp shall Orpheus' hands 
employ. 

Eternal silence in her cold deaf ear 
Has closed his strain ; and deep eternal night 
Has o’er Apelles' tints, so bright whileere. 
Drawn her blank curtains — never to the sight 
More to be given— -But clothed in heaven's 
own light. 
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Homer's bold paintings shall immortal shine; 
Wide o*er the world shall ever sound the mi^ht^ 
The raptured music of eacli deathless line : 
For death nor time may touch their living soul 
divine. 

And what the strain^ though Perez swell the 
note^ 

High though its rapture, to the nnise of fire ! 
Ah ! what the transient sounds, devoid of thought 
'J’o Shnkspeare's ilaine of ever-hurninir ire. 

Or Milton’s flood of mind, till time expire 
Foredoom’d to flow ; a.s heaven’s dread energy 
Unconscious of the bounds of place 

SONG*. 

•fUERE's NAK LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE. 

And are ye sure tJie n^w's is true ? 

And are ye sure he’s weel ? 
lb this a time to talk o* w.irk ? 

Ve jades, fling hy your wheel ! 

Is this a time to think of wark, 

M'hen Colin’s «nt the door? 

Gie me my cloak ! Til to the quay. 

And see him come asliore. — 

Fiu* there's nae luck about the house. 
There’s nae luck ava ; 

Tiiere’s little pleasure in the house, 
lichen our gudeman’s aw a’. 

Rise up, and mak a clean fire-side , 

Put on the muckle ]»ot ; 

Gie little Kate her cotton gow n. 

And Jock his Sunday coat ; 

And niak their shoon us black as slaes< 

Their liose as white as sriaw ; 

It'a a’ to please my am gudcinun. 

He likes to see them hraw. 

For there's nae luck, &c. &c. 

There’s twa hens upon the bauk. 

Been fed this month and inair, 

Alak haste and thru their necks about. 

'I'hat Colin eel m:iy faie; 

And spread the table neat and clean. 

Gar ilka tljing look braw ; 

It's a' for love of my giideinan. 

For he's been lang awa’. 

For there's nae luck, &c. 

• For a while this song had no author's name ; at I.i^t, it p-iss- 
ed forthC))Todurtion of an enthUMasticnld woman of the wt>t of 
Scotland, called Je^in Adam, wlio kepi a school ami wrote verses, 
and claimed this song ns her own composition. It h.ipmnicd. 
however, during the ]ieriod that Mr. ( roinek was editing his col- 
lection of Scottish Songs, that Dr. Sim discovertd among the 
manuscripts of Mi kle, the translator of the Lusiad, an imperfect, 
altered, and corrected copy of the song, with all the marks ot 
authorship about it. Tne changes which the poet had made 
were many and curious, and were conclusive of his cLiim to the 
honour of the song : his widow added decisive testimony to this, 
and said that her husband wrote her a copy— said it was his ow’h, 
and explained the Scottish words. Mickle, ton, was a maker of 
tongs in the manner of our early lyrics, and his genius supports 
his title to this truly Scottish song. But 1 have not sought to 
deprive the <-ld school-mistress of the honour of the song, with- 
out feeling some conscientious qualms. Many lyric poets have 
taken pleasure in secretly ekeing out the ancient songs of their 
country ; and, after all. Mickle may have done no more for this 
than improve the language, and new-model the narrative.— ii/fon 
Cunningi^am’e Son ft o/Scotiand, ^ ^ ^ 

The last verse but one u said to have been insertefL by Doc- 
tor Beeltie. 


0 gie me down my bigonets. 

My bishop-sattin gown : 

And rin an' tell the Baillie's wife 
That Colin’s come to town : 

My Sunday shoon they maun gae on. 

My hoso o’ )>e:irly blue ; 

It’s a' to ple.ise iny airi giideman. 

For he's bnith leal and true. 

For there’s nae luck, &c. &c. 

Sae true his words, sae .smooth his speech. 
His breath like caller air! 

His very foot has music in't 
^t’^hen he comes up the stair ; • 

And u'ill I see his face again ? 

And will I hear liini speak ? 

I’m downright dizzy with the thought. 

In trotli Fm like to greet. 

For there's nae luck, &c. &c. 

The cauld blasts of tlie w’inter wind, 

'Fhat thrilled throiigli my heart, 

'^rhey’re a' hlawn by ; I hae him safe, 

, 'Till death we’ll never part : 

Blit what puts parting in my head, 

' It may he far awa' ; 

: 'rhe present moment is our ain, 

The neist we never saw ! 

For there’s nae luck, &c. &c. 

Since (’’olin’s well, I’m well content, 

1 hae nae niair to crave ; 

Could I but Jive to mak him blest. 

I'm blest aboon the lave. 

And will I see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak ? 

I’m downright di/zy with the thought. 

In troth I’m like to greet. 

For there’s nae luck, &c. &c. 


THOMAS IFARTON. 
Bom 1728.— Died 1790* 


VERSES 

ON SIR JOSHUA Reynold’s painted w'Indow at 

NEW-COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

All, stay thy treacherous hand, forbear to trace 
’I’hose faultless forms of elegance and grace ! 

Ah, cease to spread the bright transparent mass. 
With ’['itian's pencil, o'er the speaking glass ! 
Nor steal, by strokes of art with truth combin'd. 
The fond illusions of my wayward mind ! 

For long, enamour'd of a barbarous age, 

A faithless truant to the classic page ; 

Long have I lov'd to catch the simple chime 
Of minstrel-harps, and spell the fabling rime ; 
To view the festive rites, the knightly play. 
That deck'd heroic Albion's elder day ; 

To mark the mould'ring halls''of barons bold. 
And the rough castle, cast in giant mould ; 
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With Gothic manners Gothic arts explore^ j 

And muse on tiie mag'nificence of }'ore. 

But rhief, enraptur’d have I lov'd to roam, 

A lingering votary, the vaulted dome, 

Where the tall shafts, that mount in massy pride, 
TJieir mingling- branches shoot from side to 
side : 

Where elfin sculptors, with fantastic clew. 

O’er the long roof their wild embroidery drew ; 
Wliere superstition, with capricious hand 
In many a ma/.e the wreathed window plann'd, 
l\’ith hues romiintic ting’d the gorgeous pane, 

'I'o fill v'ith holy light the wondrous fane ; 

To ai^the builder’s model, richly rude. 

By no Vitruvian symmetry subdu’d ; 

’J'o suit the genius of the mystic pile : 

hilst as around the far retiring isle, 

And fretted shrines, with hoary trophies hung. 
Her dark illumination wide she flung, 

“With new solemnity, the nooks prof<iund, 

'I’he caves of death, and the dim arches frown’d. 
From bliiss long felt unwillingly we part : 

Ah spare the weakness of a lover’s heart ! 

Chase not the phantoms of my fairy dream, 
Phantoms that shrink at reason’s painful gleam ! 
'I'hat softer touch, insidious artist stay, 

Nor to new joys my struggling hreast betray ! 

Such was a pensive bard’s mistaken strain* — 
But, oh of ravish’d pleasures wliy complain ? 

No more the matchless skill I call unkind 
That strives to di.senchant my cheated mind. 

For wlien again 1 \ iew thy chaste design. 

The just proportion, and the genuine line ; 
Those nati\e protraitures of Attic art, 

'Fhat from the lucid surface seem to start 
Those tints, that steal no glories from the day ; 
Nor ask the sun to lend his streaming ray : 

The doubtful radiance of contending dyes. 

That faintly mingle yet distinctly rise ; 

'I'w’ixt light and shade the transitory strife ; 

The feature blooming with immortal life: 

The stole in casual foldings taught to flow. 

Not \\ith ambitious ornaments to glow ; 

'J’he tread majestic, and tJie beaming eye 
’J'hat lifted speaks its commerce with the sky ; 
Heaven’s golden emanation, gleaming mild 
O’er the mean cradle of the virgin's child : 
Sudden, the sombrous imagery i.s fled, 

Which late my visionary ra])ture fed : 

Thy powerful hand has broke the Gothic chain. 
And brought my bosom back to truth again : 

To truth by no peculiar taste confin’d. 

Whose universal pattern strikes mankind ; 

I’o truth, whose bold and unresist ^rd aim 
Checks frail caprice, and fashion’s fickle claim ; 
To truth, whose charms deception’s magic 
quell. 

And bind coy fancy in a stronger spell. 

Ye brawny prophets, that in robes so rich, 

At distance due, possess the crisped nich ; 

Ye rows of patriarchs, that sublimely rear'd 
Diffuse a proud primeval length of beard : 

Ye saints uho clad in crimson's bright array, 

• More pride than humble poverty display : 


Ye virgins meek, that wear the palmy crown 
Of patient faith, and yet so fiercely frown : 

Ye angels, that from clouds of gold recline. 

But boast no semblance to a race divine : 

Ye tragic tales of legendary lore. 

That draw devotion's ready tear no more ; 

Ye martyrdoms of unenlighteii’d days, 

Ye miracles, that now no wonder raise : 

Shapes, that with one broad glare the gazer 
strike, 

Kings, bishops, nuns, apostles, all alike ! 

Ye colours, that th' unwary sight amaze, 

And only dazzle in the noontide blaze ! 

No more the sacred windows round disgrace, 
But yield to Grecian groupes the shining space. 
Lo, from tlie canvas beauty shifts her throne, 
Lo, picture’s ]>owers a new formation own 1 
Beliold, she prints upon the crystal plain, 

With her own energy, th’ expressive stain ! 

The mighty master spreads his mimic toil 
More wide, nor only blends the breathing oil : 
But calls the lineaments of life complete 
From genial alchymy’s creative heat ; 

Obedient forms to the bright fusion gives. 
While in tlic warm enamel nature lives, 

Iley Holds, ’tis thine, from the broad window's 
height, 

To add new lustre to religious light : 

Not of its pomp to strip thih ancient shrine. 

But bid that pomp with purer radiance shine : 
With arts unknown !)efore ; to reconcile 
The willing graces to the Gotliic pile. 


INSCRIPTION IN A HER9IITAOE 
At Anslej/’hall, in Warwickshire, 

Beneath tins stony roof reclin’d, 

I soothe to peace my pensive mind : 

And while, to shade my lowly cave, 
Einhowering elms their umbrage wave : 
.And while the maple dish is mine. 

The beech en cup, unstuin’d with wine : 

I scorn the gay licentious crow'd, 

Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 

Within my limits lone and still. 

The blackbird pipes in artless trill ; 

Fast ty my couch, congenial guest, 

The wren has wove her mossy nest ; 
From busy scenes and brighter skies, 

'I’o lurk with innocence, she flies ; 

Here hopes in safe repose to dwell. 

Nor aught suspects the sylvan cell. 

At morn I take my custom’d round. 

To mark how buds yon shrubby mound; 
And every opening primrose count. 

That truly paints my blooming mount: 
Or o’er the scul}>tures, quaint and rude. 
That {*-race my gloomy solitude, 

I teiicii in winding wreaths to stray 
Fauiastic ivy's gadding spray. 
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At eve, within yon studious nook, 

1 ope my brass-embossed book, 

Pourtray'd with many a holy deed 
Of martyrs, crown'd with heavenly meed ; 
Then, as my taper waxes dim, 

Chant, ere I sleep, my measur’d hymn ; 
And, at the close, the g^leams behold 
Of parting wings bedropt with gold. 

While such pure joys my bliss create, 

IV ho but would smile at guilty state ? 

Who but would wish his holy lot 
In calm oblivion’s humble grot ? 

Who but would cast his pomp away. 

To take my staff, and iiniice gray ; 

And to the world’s tumultuous stage 
Prefer the blameless hermitage ? 


THK HAMLET. 
fV/itten in H'hichtcooft Forest, 

The hinds how blest, wlio ne’er beguil’d 
’I'o quit their hamlet’s hawthorn-wild ; 

Kor haunt the crowd, nor tempt the main, 
For splendid care, and guilty gain ! 

WJien muriung’s twiiight-tinctur’d beam 
Strikes their low tiiatoh with slanting gleam, 
'I'liey rove abroad in ether blue, 

To (iij) tlie scythe in fragrant dew ; 

’Fhe sheaf to hind, the beech to fell 
Tl)at nodding shades a crat’ gy delJ. 

.Midst gloomy glades, in warbles clear. 
Wild nature’s «\veetest notes they hear : 

On green untrodden hanks they view 
The hyacinth's neglected liue; 

In their loi.o haunts, and woodland rounds. 
They spy tlie squirrel’s airy hounds : 

And startle fiom her aslieri spray. 

Across tike glen, the screaming jay : 

Each native charm their stejis exjilore 
Of s-olitude’s sequester’d store. 

Fur them the moon with cloudless ray 
Mounts, to illume their homeviard way; 

Their weary spirits to relieve. 

The meadows incense breathe at eve. 

No riot mars the simple fare 
That o'er a glimmering hearth they share : 
But when the curfeu’s measur’d roar 
Duly, the darkening vallies o'er. 

Has echoed from the distant town; 

They wish no beds of cygiiet-dowu. 

No trophied canopies, to close 
I’heir drooping eyes in quick repose. 

’J'heir little sons, who spread the bloom 
Of health around the clay-built room. 

Or through the primros'd coppice stray. 

Or ganihol in the new-mown hay ; 

Or quaintly braid the cow-slip twine. 

Or drive afield the tardy kine ; 

Or hassten from the sultrv hill 
I'o loiter at the shady rill ; 

Or climb the tall pine's gloomy crest 
'i o rub the raven's ancient nest. 
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1'beir humble porch with honied flowers 
The curling woodbine's shade embowers: 

From the small garden's tbymy mound 
'I'heir bees in busy swarms rest mi nd : 

Nor fell disease, ^fore his time. 

Hastes to consume life’s golden prime : 

But when their temples long have wore 
'I'be silver crown of tresses hoar; 

As studious still calm peace to keep, 

Beneath a dowery turf they sleep. 

ODE 

SENT TO A FRIEND, ON HIS LEAVING A FAVORITE 
VILLAGE IN HAMPSHIRE. 

Ah mourn, thou lov’d retreat I no more 
Shull classic steps thy scenes explore ! 

AVheii morn’s pale rays but faintly peep 
O’er yonder oak-crciwn’d airy steep. 

Who now' shall climb its brows to view 
The length of landscape, ever new, 

AVhere summer flings, in careless pride, 

Her varied vesture far and wide ! 

M'ho mark, beneath each village-charm, 

Or grange, or elm-encircled farm : 

'J’he flinty dove-cote’s crowded roof, 

Watch'd by the kite that sails aloof : 

'i'he tufted pines, whose umbrage tall 
Darkens the long-deserted hall : 

The veteran beech, that on the plain 
(Jollects at eve the playful train ; 

The cot that smokes with early fire, 

The low-roof ’d fane’s embosom’d spire ! 

Who now shall indolently stray 
Through the deep forest’s tangled way; 

Pleas’d at his custom'd task to find 
The well known hoary-tressed hind, 

That toils with feeble hands to glean 
Of wither’d houghs his pittarict; mean! 

Who mid thy nooks of ha/sle Mt, 

Lost in some inelandioJy lit ; 

Ami listening to the raven’s croak, 

’J’he distant flail, the falling oak I 

Who, through the sunsiiine and the shower, 

Descry the rainbow-jiaiiited toAver.^ 

Who wandering at return of jMay, 

Catch the first cuckoo’s vernal lay ? 

M^ho, musing waste the summer hour, 

Where high o’er-arching trees embow'r 
The grassy lane, so rarely pac’d, 

^V'^ith azure flowerets idly grac’d ! 

Uniiotic’d now', at twilight’s dawn 
Returning reapers cross the lawn ; 

Nor fond attention loves to note 
The wether’s bell from folds remote : 

M’hile, own’d by no poetic eye. 

Thy pensive evenings shade the sky ! 

For lo ! the bard who rapture found 
In every rural sight or sound ; 

Whose genius warm, and judgment chaste 
No charm of genuine nature past ; 

Who felt the Muse’s purest fires. 

Far from thy favour'd haunt retires : 

Who peopled all thy vocal bowsers 
WiUi shadowy shapes, and airy powers. 
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Behold, a dread repose resumes. 

As erst, thv sad, sequester'd glooms ! 

From the deep dell, where shaggy roots 
Fringe the rough brink with w'reathed shoots, 
Th' unwilling genius flies forlorn. 

His primrose chaplet rudely tom. 

With hollow shriek the nymphs forsake 
The pathless cope, and hedge-row brake : 
Where the delved mountains’s headlong side 
Its chalky entrails opens wide. 

On the green summit, ambush’d high. 

No longer echo loves to lie. 

No pearl-crown’d maids, with w'ily look. 

Rise beckoning from the reedy brook. 

Around the glowworm's glimmering bank. 

No fairies run in fiery rank ; 

Nor brush, half-seen, in airy tread. 

The violet’s unprinted head. 

But Fancy, from the thickets brown. 

The glades that wear a conscious frown. 

The forest-oaks, that pale and lone. 

Nod to the blast with hoarser tone. 

Rough glens, and sullen w^aterfalls. 

Her bright ideal oflspring calls. 

So by some sage enchanter’s spell. 

(As oli Arabian fablers tell) 

Amid the solitary wild, 

Luxuriant gardens gaily smil'd ; 

From sapphire rocks the fountains stream’d. 
With golden fruit the branches beam’d ; 

Fair forms, in ev^ery wonderous wood. 

Or lightly tripp’d, or solemn stood ; 

And oft, retreating from the view, 
fietra^^’d, at distance, beauties new : 

^rhile gleaming o'er the crisped bowers. 

Rich spires arose, and sparkling towers. 

If bound on service new to go. 

The master of the magic show. 

His transitory charm withdrew. 

Away th' illusive landscape flew : 

Dun clouds obscur’d the groves of gold. 
Blue lightning smote the blooming mould ; 
In visionary glory rear’d. 

The gorgeous castle disappear’d ; 

And a bare heath’s unfruitful plain 
Usurp’d the wizard’s proud domain. 


SONNET 

WRITTEN AT WINSUADE, IN HAMPSHIRE. 

W iNsi.Ai>E, thy beech-capt hills, with waving 
grain 

Mantled, thy chequer’d views, of wood and lawn 
Whilom could charm, or when the gradual dawn 
Gan the gray mist with orient purple stain. 

Or evening glimmer’d o’er the folded train ; 

Her fairest landscapes whence my muse has 
drawn. 

Too free with servile courtly phrase to fawn. 
Too w eak to try the buskin s stately strain : 

Yet now no moreTthy slopes of beech and corn. 
Nor views invite, since he far distant strays. 


With whom I trac'd their sweets at eve and 
morn. 

From Albion far, to cull Hesperian bap ; 

In this alone they please, howe’er forlorn, 
lliat still they can recal those happier days. 

SONNET 
ON BATHING^ 

When late the trees were stript by winter pale> 
Young health, a dryad-maid in vesture green. 
Or like the forest’s silver-quiver’d queen. 

On airy uplands met the piercing gale; 

And, ere its earliest echo shook the vale. 
Watching the hunter’s joyous horn was seen. 
But since, gay-thron’d in fiery chariot sheen. 
Summer has smote each daisy-dappled dale ; 

She to the cave retires, high-arch’d beneath 
The fount that laves proud Isis’ towery brim : 
And now, all glad the temperate air to breathe. 
While cooling drops distil from arches dim, 
Binding her dew y locks with sedgy w'reatli. 

She sits amid the choir of naiads trim. 


SONNET 

WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OF DUODALE^S 
MONASTICON. 

Deem not devoid of elegance the sage. 

By fancy’s genuine feelings unheguil’d, 

Of painful pedantry the poring child. 

Who turns, of these proud domes, th' historic 
page. 

Now sunk by Time, and Henry’s fiercer rage. 
Think *st thou the warbling Muses never smil’d 
On his lone hours ? Ingenuous views engage 
His thoughts, oil themes unclassic falsely styl’d. 
Intent. While cloister’d piety displays 
Her mouldering roll, the piercing eye explores 
New manners, and the pomp of elder days. 
Whence culls the pensive bard his pictur’d stores. 
Nor rough, nor barren, are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers. 

SONNET 

WRITTEN AFTER SEEING WTLTON-HOUSE. 

From Pembroke’s princely dome, where mimic 
art 

Decks with a magic hand the dazzling bow’rs. 
Its living hues where the warm pencil pours. 
And breathing forms from the rude marble start. 
How to life's humbler scene can 1 depart? 

My breast all glow'ing from those gorgeous 
tow’rs. 

In my low cell hov/ cheat the sullen hours ! 

Vain, the complaint : for fancy can impart 
(I'o fate superior, and to fortune’s doom) 
Whate’er adorns the stately-storied hall ; 

She, mid the dungeon’s solitary gloom. 

Can dress the graces in their Attic pall : 

Bid the green landskip’s vernal beauty bloom : 
And in bright trophies clothe the twilight walL 
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SONNET 

TO THE RIVER LODON. 

An ! what a weary race my feet have run. 

Since first I trod thy banks with alders crown 'd^ 
And thoug'ht my way was all throug^h fairy 
ground^ 

Beneath thy azure sky and golden sun : 

^Vhere first my Muse to lisp her notes begun ! 
While pensive memory traces back the round, 
AVliich fills the varied interval between ; 

Miich pleasure, more of sorrow, marks the scene. 
Sweet native stream ! those skies and suns so 
pure 

No more return, to cheer my evening road ! 

Y’ et still one joy remains, that not obscure. 

Nor useless, all my vacant days have skew’d, 
From youth's gay dawn to manhood’s prime ma- 
ture ; 

Nor with the Muse's laurel unbestow’d, 


THOMAS BLACKLOCK.^ 


Born 1721.— Died 1791. 


LINES ON THE AUTHOR’s PICTURE. 

While in mv matchless graces wrapt I stand, 
And touch eacii feature witli a trembling hand ; 
Deign, lovely Self ! with art and nature’s pride, 
To mix the colours, and the pencil guide. 

Self is the grand pursuit of half mankind ; 
How vast a crowd by Self, like me, are b/ind/ 
By Self, the fop, in magic colours, shown, 

Tho' scorn'd by ev'ry eye, delights his own : 
When age and wrinkles seize the conqu'ring 
maid, ^ . , , 

Self, not the glass, reflects tlie flatt ring shade. 
'J'hen, wonder- w orking Self ! begin the lay : 

Thy charms to others, as to me, display. 

Straight is my person, but of little size ; 

Lean are my cheeks, and hollow are my eyes ; 
My youthful down is, like my talents, rare ; 
Politely distant stands each single hair. 

My voice too rough to charm a lady's ear ; 

So smooth, a child may listen without fear ; 

Nor form'd in cadence soft and warbling lays. 
To sooth the fair thro' pleasure's wanton ways. 
My form so fine, so regular, so new ; 

My port so manly, and so fresh my hue ; 

Oft, as I meet the crowd, they laughing say, 

** See, see Memento imri cross the way." 

The ravish’d Proserpine at last, we know. 

Grew fondly jealous of her sable beau ; 

But, thanks to nature ! none from me need fly ; 
One heart the devil could wound— so cannot I. 

• Before he was six months old, Blocklock was deprived of 
fieht by the small -pox. 
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Yet, tho' my person fearless may be seen. 
There is some danger in my graceful mien : 
For, as some vessel, toss'd by wind and tide. 
Bounds o’er the waves, and rocks from side to 
side ; 

In just vibration thus I always move : 

'Phis w'ho can view, and not be forc'd to love ? 

Hail ! charming Self! by whose propitious aid 
My form in all its glory stands display'd : 

Be present still ; with inspiration kind. 

Let the same faithful colours paint the mind. 

Like all mankind, with vanity Fm bless'd ; 
Conscious of wit 1 never yet possess’d, 
i'o strong desires my heart an easy prey, 

Oft feels their force, but never owns their sway. 
'Phis hour, perhaps, as death I hate my foe ; 

The next 1 wonder why 1 should do so. 

'I’ho' poor, the rich 1 view with careless eye ; 
Scorn a vain oath, and hate a serious lie. 

1 ne’er, for satire, torture common sense ; 

Nor show my wit at God's, nor man’s expense. 
Harmless 1 live, unknowing and unknown ; 
VYish well to all, and yet do good to none. 
Cnmerited contempt I hate to bear; 

Yet on my faults, like others, am severe. 

1 >islioiie«t flames my bosom never fire ; 

'J’lie had I pity, and the good admire : 

Fond of the Muse, to her devote my days. 

And scribble — not for jMulding, but for praise. 

These careless lines if any virgin hears. 
Perhaps, in pity to my joyless years, 

She may cionsent a gen rous flame to own ; 

And J no longer sigh the nights alone. 

But, should the fair, affected, vain or nice. 
Scream with the fears inspir’d by frogs or mice ; 
Cry. Save us, Heav’n! a spectre, not a manl” 
Her hartshorn snatch, or interjiose her fan ; 
if 1 my tender overture repeat; 

() ! may my vows her kind reception meet ! 

May she new graces on niy form bestow. 

And, with tall honours, dignify my brow ! 


SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


Born 17 4>6, ^Died 1794. 

ORIGIN OP THE GAME OP CHESS. 
iFro7'i Caissa or the Gatne of Chess. 

A LOVEL\ Dryad rang'd the Thracian wild. 
Her air enclianting and her aspect mild ; 

To chase the hounding hart was all her joy. 
Averse from Hymen, and the Cyprian hov ; 
O’er hills and valleys was her beauty fam'd. 
And fair Caissa was the damsel iiam d. 

Mars saw the maid ; with deep surprise he gaz d, 
Admir’d her shape, and every gesture prais d : 
His golden bow the child of \ enus bent, 

And through his breast a piercing arrow sent : 
'Phe reed was hope ; the leatheTs, keen desire > 
The point, her eyes ; the barbs, ethereal fire* 
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Soon to the njmph he pour'd his tender strain ; 
The haughty Dryad scora'd his amorous pain : 

He toJd his woes, where'er the maid he found. 
And still he press'd, yet still Cais«:a frown’d ; 

But ev’n her frowns (ah, what might smiles have 
done !) 

Fir'd all his soul, and all his senses won. 

He left his car, by raging tigers drawn. 

And lonely wander’d o'er the dusky lawn ; 

Then lay desponding near a murmuring stream, 
And fair Caissa was his plaintive theme. 

A Naiad heard him from her inoss)^ bed. 

And through the crystal rais’d her placid head ; 
Then mildly spake : thou, whom love inspires, 

Thy tears will nourish, lud allay thy fires. 

Tlie smiling blossoms drink the pearly dew' ; 

And ripening fruit the feather'd race pursue ; 
The scaly shoals devour tlie silken weeds ; 1 

Love on our sighs, and on our sorrow feeds. 

Then weep no more ; hut, ere thou canst obtain 
Balm to thy wounds, and solace to thy pain. 
With gentle art thy martial look beguile ; 

Be mild, and teach thy rugged brow to smile. 
Canst thou no play, no soothing game devise. 

To make thee lovely in the danisel’s eyes? 

So may thy prayers assuage the scornful dame, 
And ev'n Caissa own a mutual flame.' 

^Kind nymph,* said Mars, * thy counsel I approve: 
Art, one art, her ruthless ])reast can move. 

But when ? or how ? Thy dark discourse explain : 
So may thy stream ne'er swell uith gushing raiu: 
So may thy waves in one pure current flow. 

And flowers eternal on thy border blow 

“ To whom the maid replied w ith smiling mien : 

' Above the palace of the Paphian queen 
Love s brother dwells, a boy of graceful port, 

By gods nam'd Euphron, and by iiiortaLs Sport : 
Seek him ; to faithful ears unfold thy grief. 

And hope, ere morn return, a sweet relief. 

His temple hangs )>elow tiie azure <'kies ; 

See’ at thou yon argent cloud ? 'Tis there it lies.' 
This said, she sunk heiieatii the liquid plain. 
And sought tbeinaii.siun of her Idue-hair’d train. 
Meantime the god, elate with heart- felt 

Had reach'd the temple of the sportful boy ; 

He told Caissa’s charms, hisj kindled fire. 

The Naiad’s counsel, and his warm desire. 

* Be swift,* he added, ^give my passion aid ; 

A god requests.* — He spake, and Sport obey’d. 
He fram’d a tablet of celestial mould, 

Inlaid with squares of silver and of gold ; 

Then of two metals form'd the waHike band. 
That here, compact, in show of battle stand; 

He taught the rules that guide the pensive 
game. 

And call'd it Caissa from the Dryad's name : 
(Whence Albion’s sons, who most its juaise con- 
fess. 

Approv'd the plav, and nam'd it thoughtful 
Chess.) 

The god delighted thank’d indulgent Sport ; 
Then grasp'd th*e boards and left his airy 
court. 


With radiant feet he pierc'd the clouds; nor 
stay'd, 

'I’ill in the woods he saw the heaiiteous maid : 
Tir'd with the chase the damsel sat reclin’d. 

Her girdle loose, her bosom unconfin'd. 

He took the figure of a wanton fawn, 

And stood before her on the flowery l.'iwm ; 

'riien showM liis tablet ; pleas’d, the nymph 
survey'd 

I'he lifeless troops, in glittering ranks display'd ; 

She ask’d the w-ily sylvan to explain 

'I'he various motions of the splendid train : 

M'ith eager heart she caught the winning lore. 
And thought ev’n Mars less hateful than before: 

‘ What spell,' said she, ‘ deceiv’d iny careless 
mind r 

The god was fair, and I was most unkind.’ 

She spoke, and saw the changing fawn assume 
A milder O'^pect, and a fairer bloom ; 

His wreathing horns, that from his temples 
grew. 

Flow’d down in curls of hriirht celestial hue: 
The dappled hairs, that veil’d his loveless face. 
Blaz'd into beams, and show’d a heavenly grace ; 
The shaggy hide, that mantled o'er his l>rcast, 
Was soften'd to a smooth transparent vest, 
That through its folds his v igorous bosom show'd. 
And nervous limbs, where youthful ardour 
glow^'d ; 

(Had \enus view'd him in those blooming 
charms. 

Not Vulcan’s net had forc’iher from his arms.) 
\rith goatlike feet no more he mark’d the 
ground. 

But )»raided flowers his silken sandals bound. 
The Dryad blush'd : and, as he press’d her, 
smil'd, 

Whilsit all his cares one tender glance beguil'd.” 


AN OPE IN IMIIATION OF 
ALf;A:i;s. 

WiiAT constitutes a state ? 

Not higli rais'd battlement nr labor’d mound, 
'J'hick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities j)r(nifl with spires and turrets crown'd : 

Not hays and broad- arm d ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 

Not starr'd and spangled courts. 

Where low-brow’d baseness wafts perfume to 
pride. 

No : — Men, high-minded men, 

M’ith pow'rs as far above dull brutes endued 
In fure>t, bnike, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 

Men, who their duties know. 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare 
maintain. 

Prevent the long-aim’d blow. 

And crush the tyrant while they rend thechain» 
Those constitute a state. 

And sov’reigii Law', that state’s collected will. 
O’er thrones and clubes elate 
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Sits empress^ crowning good, repressing ill; 

Srnit by her sacred frown 
7’he heml, Discretion*, like a vapour sinks. 

And e’en th’ all-dazzling crown 
I1ide> his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks. 

Such was tins Heav’n lov'd isle, 

Tliaii l^esl>os fairer and the (’retan shore f 
No more shall Freedom smile f 
Shall Britons languish, and be men no more ? 

Since all must life resign, 

I’bose sweet rewards, which rlecorate the brave, 
"ris folly to decline. 

And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 

A PF.RSIAN SONG OF HAFIZ. 

SwF.ET maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight; 
And bid these arms thy neck infold; 

'I'hat rosy cheek, that lily hand. 

Would give thy poet more delight 
'i’hari all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 

'J han all the gems of Samarcand. 

Boy ! let yon liquid ruby flow. 

Anti hid thy pensiA e heart he glad, 

Ihhate’er tlie frowning zealots say 
'i’ell them their Eden cannot show 
A »itreaui so clear as Ilocnahad, 

A bower so sweet as JVJosellay. 

Oh ! when these fair, perfidious maids, 

W hose eyes our secret haunts infest. 

Their dear destructive charms display 
Each glance my tender breast invades. 

And robs my wounded soul of rest ; 

As Tartars 'seize their destin’d prey. 

In vain with love our bosoms glow’ ; 

C’aii ail our tears, can ail our sighs. 

New lustre to those charms import? 

(’an cheek"., where living roses blow’, 

W here nature spreads her richest dyes. 

Require the bt»rruw'’d gloss of art? 

Speak not of fate : — ah ! change the theme. 
And talk of ooours, talk of wine. 

Talk of the llow’rs that round us bloom : — 

'Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream : 

To love and joy the thoughts confine, 

Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 

Beauty lias such resistless power. 

That even the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy ; 

For her how fatal was the hour. 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth so lovely and so coy ! 

But ah ! sweet maid ! niy counsel hear, — 

(Youth should attend when tho&e advise 
’Whom long experience renders sage,) 

While music charms the ravish'd ear ; 

While sparkling cups delight our eyes. 

Be gay ; and scorn the frowns of age. 

S • Arbitrary Power. 


What cruel answer have I heard f 
And yet, by Heaven, I love tiiee still: 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 

Yet sav, how fell that hitter word 
From lips, which streams of sweetness fill. 
Which nought hut drops of honey sip ? 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 

B^hose accents flow’ with artless ease. 

Like orient pearls at random strung : 

Thj’ notes are sweet, the damsels say ; 

But (> ! far sweeter, if they please 

'The iiympli fur whom these notes are sung. 


THE CONCLUDING SENTENCE OP BERKELEY'S SIRIS, 
Imitated, 

Before thy mystic altar, heav’nly Truth, 

1 kneel in marihfuid, as 1 knelt in yuiitli : 

Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decav. 

And life's last shade he brighten'd l>y thy ray : 
J'hen shall my soul, now lo&t in clouds below'. 
Soar without hound, without consuming glow"'. 


ROBERT BURNS. 


Bo7*n 1758 . — Died J796. 


THE cotter's SATURDAY NIGHT. 

1 . 

My lov’d, my honoured, much respected friend ! 

No mercenary bard liis homage iiays ; 

With honest jiride 1 scorn each selfish end ; 
My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and 
praise : 

To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

The lowly train in life’s sequester'd scene. 
The native feelings strung, the guileless 
w ays, 

AVhat A**** ui a cottage would have been ; 
All ! though his w’orth unknown, far happier 
there, I ween. 

II. 

November chill blaws loud wi' angry sugh ; 

'1‘lie shorc’ning winter-day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh ; 
The black 'ning trains o' craws to their re- 
pose : 

The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes. 
This night his weekly moil is at end. 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and iiis 
hues, 

♦ These lines were written by Sir Williiim Jones in Berkeley’s 
Sins; they are, in fact, a beautii'ui rersio-i of tOe last s<-nteuce of 
the Sins, amplified and adapted to himself; “ He that would 
make a real prugiess in knuwledt;e, oedic'ite lus age 

well as youth, the latter growth as well as the 4i5t fruits, at 
the altar of Truth.” 
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Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spends 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course does harae- 
ward bend. 

III. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view. 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
Th’expectant wee-things,toddlin' stacher thro’ 
To meet their Dad, wi’ flichterin' noise an’ 
glee. 

His wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnily, 

His clean hearth.stane, his thriftie wifie’s 
smile, 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee. 

Does a* his weary, carking cares beguile. 
An’ makes him quite forget his labour an’ his 
toil. 

IV. 

Belyve the elder bairns come drapping in, 

At service out, amang the farmers roun’ ; 
Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie 
rin 

A cannie errand to a neebor town : 

Their oldest hope, their Jenny, wroman grown. 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 
Comes hame, perhaps, to show' a braw new 
gown. 

Or deposit her sair.won pcnny.fee. 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

V. 

Wi’ joy unfeign’d brothers and sisters meet. 
An' ea<‘.h for other’s weelfare kindly spiers: 
The social hours, swift-wing’d unnotic’d fleet; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears ; 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 

Anticipation forward points the view. 

The mother, wi* her needle an’ her sheers, 
Gars auld claes look ainaist as weel’s the 
new ; 

The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 

VI. 

Their master's an’ their mistress’s command. 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey ; 

An mind their labours wi’ an eydent hand, 
An’ ne’er, though out o’ sight, to jauk or 
play : 

An’ O ! be sure to fear the Lord alway ! 

An’ mind your duty, duly, morn an’ night ! 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray. 
Implore his counsel and assisting might: 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord 
aright !” 

VII. 

But hark ! a rap comes gently to the door, 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o* the same. 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek; 
With heart-struck, anxious, care, inquires 
his name. 

While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak ; 

Weel pleas’d thtf mother hears its nae wild, 
. worthless rake. 


VIII. 

Wi’ kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben ; 
A strappan youth; he taks the mother’s 
eye ! 

Blythe Jenny sees the visits no ill ta’en ; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and 
kye. 

The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows ''wi’ 

joy- 

But Wait and laithfu’, scarce can weel be- 
have ; 

The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashful’ an’ sae 
grave : 

Weel pleas’d to think her bairn’s respected like 
the lave. 

IX. 

O happy love ! where love like this is found ! 
O heart-felt raptures ! bliss beyond com- 
pare ! 

I’ve ]>ac8d much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare — 
If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure 
spare. 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 

In others arms breathe out the tender tale. 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
ev’riing gale.” 

X. 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart — 
A wretch ! a villain ! lost to love and truth 

That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art ; 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ! 

Curse on his perjur’d arts ! dissembling 
smooth ! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exil’d ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth. 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their 
child ? 

Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distrac- 
tion wild ? 

XI. 

But now the supper crowns their simple 
board. 

The halesonie parritch^ chief o* Scotia’s 
food : 

The soupe their only Hankie does afford. 
That 'yont the hallan snugly chows her 
cood : 

The dame brings forth in complimental mood. 
To grace the lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck, 
fell. 

An’ aft he’s prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid ; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell. 

How 'twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint was i’ the 
hell. 

XII. 

The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face. 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o'er, wi' patriarchiil grace. 

The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride ► 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside. 
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His \y art Taaffets wearing thin an’ bare ; 
Those fitrains that once did sweet in Zion glide. 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 

And Let us worship God !" he says, with solemn 
air. 

XIII. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest 
aim. 

Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures rise. 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name. 
Or noble Elgin beets the heav’nward flame. 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays ! 
Compar'd with these, Italian trills are tame, - 
The tickl'd ears no heart-felt raptures raise, 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 

XIV. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page. 
How Abram was the friend of God on high ; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
VVith Amalek's ungracious progeny ; 

Or how' the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging 
ire ; 

Or, Job's pfvthetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 

Or ra]>t Isaiah's wild, seraphic fire ; 

Or otiier hoh seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

XV. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme. 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was 
shed: 

11 ow He, w’ho bore in Heaven the second 
name ; 

Had not on earth w'hereon to lay his head : 
How hisi first followers and servants sped ; 
The j»recepts sage they wrote to many a 
land : 

How ho, who lone in Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 

And heard great Bab ’luii's doom pronounc’d by 
Heaven's command. 

XVI. 


Then kneeling down, to H eav'n's Eternal King, 
The saint, Ihe father, and the husband prays: 
Hope sprmgs exulting on triumphant 
wings," 

That thus they all shall meet in future days ; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays. 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear. 
Together hymning their Creator's praise. 

In such society, yet still more dear : 

While circling time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 

XVII. 


's pride, 
rt. 

When men display to congregations wide. 
Devotion's ev'ry grace, except the heart ! . 
The Pow'r, incens’d, the pageant will desert. 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart. 

May hear, well pleas'd, the language of the 
soul; 

And in his book of life the inmates pooi enrol. 


Compared with this, how poor religion 
lirall the pomp of method, and of :t 


XVlll. 

Then homeward all take off their sev’ral way ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay. 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request 
That He, who stills the raven's ciam'roiis nest. 
And decks the lily fair in fiow’ry pride. 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best. 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine 
preside. 

XIX. 

From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs. 

That makes her lov’d at home, rever d 
abroad : 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings. 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God 
And certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, ' 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind ; 
What is a lordling’s pomp ! a cumbrous load. 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind. 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refin’d ! 

XX. 

O Scotia I my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is 
sent I 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil. 

Be bless'd with health, and peace, and 
sweet content ! 

And, O I may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile I 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wall of fire around their much- 
lov’d Isle. 

XXI. 

O Tliou ! who pour’d the patriotic tide 

That stream'd thro' Wallace’s undaunted 
heart. 

Who dar’d to nobly stem tyrannic pride. 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 
(The patriot's God, peculiarly thou art. 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward!) 
O never, never, Scotia's realm desert : 

But still the patriot and the patriot bard. 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and 
guard ! 

TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 

On turning it down with the plough. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r 
Thou's met me in an evil hour ; 

For 1 maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem ; 

To spare thee now is past my pow'r. 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas ! it’s no thy neebor sweet. 

The bonnie Lark, companion meet ! 

Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet 

Wi' spreekled breast. 
When upward-springing, blythe to greet 
, The purpling east. 
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Cauld blew the bitter-bitinp north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm. 

Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
^ Thy tender form. 

The flaunting- flow’rs our gardens yield 
Ili;;h siielt'rijig woods and wa’s maun shield. 
But thou beneath the random bield 
O* clod or stane. 

Adorns the histie stibble-fleld. 

Unseen, alane. 

There in thy scanty mantle clad, 

Tliy snawy^osom sun.ward spread, 

Thou lifts fiiy unassuming head 

In humble guise : 

But now the share ui>tear3 thy bed. 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless Maid ! 

^ Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade, 

^By love’s simplicity betray’d. 

And guileless trust. 

Till she, like thee, all soil'd is laid 
Low i the dust. 

'> 

Such Is the fate of simple Bard, 

0n life’s rtmgh ocean luckless starr'd ! 
JUnskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore, 

Tillhillows rage, and gales blow hard, 

^ And whelm him o’er ! 

Such fate to sufl’ering worth is giv’n, 

. Who long with nants and woes has striv'n, 
'"^By human pride or cunning driv’ii. 

To niis’ry s brink, 

Till wrench’d of ev’ry stay but Heav’n, 

He, ruin’d, sink ] 

£v^ thou who mourn’st the daisy’s fate, 
TBgt fhte is thine — no distant date ; 

Stbrn ruin’s plougb-^liare drives, elate, 

V ^ Full on tby bloom. 

Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s weight. 
Shall he tliy doom ! 


, TO A MOUSE. 

On turning her up in her neet mlth the plough, November 1785. 

sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous b^astie, 

P, wbliva panic’s in thy breastie ! 

Thou need ua start awa sae luisly. 

Wi” bickering brattle ! 

1 wad be to rin an' chase thee, 

’ AVi' murdering pattle ! 

I’m truly'- sorry man’s dominion 
flas broken nature's social union. 

An' justifies that fll opinion. 

Which jnakes the|^artle 

& 


At me, thy poor earth-bom companion. 

An’ fellow-mortal ! 

I doubt na, whyles, but thou may thieve ; 
AYhat then } poor beastie, thou maun live 
A daimen-icker in a thrave 

’S a sma’ request : 

I’ll get a blessin' wi’ the lave. 

And never miss’ t ! 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin ! 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strew’in ! 

An* naething, now, to big a iiewaiie, 

(y foggnge green ! 

An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin’, 

Baith snell and keen ! 

Thou saw- the fields laid bare an* w^aste. 
An’ weary winter cornin’ fast. 

An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 

'I’hou thought to dwells 
Till crusli ! the cruel coulter past 

Out through thy cell. 

That w ee hit heap o' leaves an' stibble, 
Has cost thee monie a w'eary nibble ! 

Now thou’s turn’d out, for a* thy trouble, 
But house, or bald. 

To thole the winter's sleety dribble, 

An cra'nreuch cauld j 

But. mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain : 

The hcbt laid schemes o' mice an’ men, 
Gang aft a-gley, 

An’ leave us nought but grief and pain, 

For promis'd joy. 

Still thou art blest, compar'd wi' me ! 

The present only toucheth thee ; 

But, Och ! 1 backward cast my e’e. 

On prospects drear ! 
An’ forward, though 1 carina see, 

1 guess an' fear. 


FOR a' that and a’ THAT. 

Is there, for honesty' poverty, 

That hangs his head, and a’ that ; 
The cDward-slave, W'e pass him by, 
AA'e dare be poor for a* that 1 
For a’ that, and a' that. 

Our toil's obscure, and a’ that. 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp. 
The man’s the gowd for a* that. 


Wliat- though on haniely fair w-e dine, 

AVear hoddin' gray, and a’ that ; 

|Vi<: fouls their silks, and knaves their wine> . 
A man’s a man for a’ that ; 

For a* that, and a’ that, 

Their tinsel show, and a’ tliat;^^ ' • ’ 
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Y e see you Urkie^ ea'd a lord, 

Wlia struts, and stares, and a’ that ; 
Thoiifrh hundreds worship at his word, 
He*s but it coof for a’ that : 

For a* that, and a* that. 

Hisrihand, star, and a' that. 

The man of independant mind, 

He looks and laughs at a' that. 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A n^rquis, duke, and n tliat ; 

But an honest ibaii’s aboon liis might, 
Tiuid faith he inauna fa’ that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

'I’lieir dignities, and a* that, 

'J'lie jiitli o* sense, and pride o' worth. 
Are higher ranks than a’ that. 

'Jlien let us pray that come it may. 

As come it will for a' that, 

That .sense and worth, o’er a* the earth, 
May hear the gree, and a’ that. 
l*\»ra’ that, and a' that. 

It’s coming yet, for a' that. 

That man to man, the warld o’er, 
biiali brothers be for a’ that. 


BANNOCK-BUnN. 

Robert Bnwe's AtUlrcs\ to /tis At mg, 

Scots, wba hae wi’ Wallace bled, 

Scots, wham Bruce ha^ af:en led. 
Welcome to your gory hed. 

Or to glorious victory I 

Now's the day, and now’s the hour; 
See tlje front o’ battle lower ; 

See apjiroach jiroud Edward's power — 
Edward ! chains and slavery ! 

Wha will h« a traitor knave ? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave 
Wha sue base as he a slave ? 

I'raitor ! coward ! turn and flee ! 

Wha for Scotland’s king and li^w 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Free-man stand, or free-man fa', 
Caledonian ! on wi' me i 

By oppression's woes and pains ! 

By your sons in servile chains! 

We will drain oin* dearest veins, 

But they shall be— ^hall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 

. Liherty'rin blow I 
Forward 1 let us do, or^^ie I 

. ^ y., , 3 * 


JOHN BAMPFYLDE. 

Born 1754.— Dicrf 1796’. 


TO EVENING. ^ 

What numerous votaries 'iieath thy shadowy 
wing, 

O mild and modest Evening, find delight ! 
First, to the grove his lingering fair to bring,* 
The warm and youthful lover, hating light,* 
Sighs oft for thee — And next the boisterous 
string 

Of school-imps, freed from Dame’s all dread- 
ed sight. 

Round \’illcige-Cross, in many a warflbn ring. 
Wishes thy stay — Then t(»o with vasty might. 
From steeple’s side to urge the hounding ball, 

'J’he lusty hinds await thy fragrant call : 

I, friend to all by turns, am join’d witli all, ^ 
Lover, and elfin gay, and harmless hind ; 

Nor heed the proud to real wisdom blind. 

So as my lieart be ]mre, and free my mind. 

ON A WET SUMMER. 

All ye who far from town, in rural hall, 

Like me, were wont to dwell near pleasant fieldi 
Enjoying all the sunny-day did yield. 

With me the change lament, in irksome! 
thrill], • 

By rains incessant held ; for now no c.^ll 
"From early swain invite.s my hand to wield 
’i'he scythe ; in piirlour dim 1 sit conceal’d^ 
And mark the lessening sand from hour-glass 

Or ’neath my window^ view' the wistful train 
Of dripping poultry, whtmi the vine’s broad * 
leaves [plain, 

Shelter no more. — Mute is the mournful 
Silent the swallow sits beneath the tJiatch, 
And vacant hind hangs pensive o’er his 
hatch,' 

Counting tlie frequent drop from reededr^ves. 


WILLIAM MASON. 


Born 1725.— Died 1797. 


* 




ELEGY ON THE DEATH OP A LADY. 
Written in 1760. 




The midnight clock lias toll'd ; and hark, the 
bell 

Of death beats slow ! heard ye the note pro- 
found ? 

It pauses now ; and now, with rising knell. 
Flings to the hollow gale its sullen sound. 
Yes, * * * is dead. Attend the strain. 
Daughters of Albion ! Ye that, light as air^^ 
So oft have tript in her fantastic train, 

Withii^arts as gay, and faces half as fair ; 
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For she was fair beyond your brightest bloom ; 

(This envy owns, since now her bloom is fled) 
Fair as the forms, that, wove in fancy's loom. 
Float in light vision round the poet's head. 
Whene'er with soft serenity she smil’d. 

Or caught the orient blush of quick surprise. 
How sweetly mutable, how' brightly wild. 

The liquid lustx^e darted from her eyes ! 

Each look, each motion, wak'd a new-born 
grace, 

I'hat o'er her form its transient glory cast ; 
Some lovelier wonder soon usurp'd the place. 
Chas'd by a charm still lovelier than the last. 
1'hat bell again ! it tells us what she is : 

On what she was, no more the strain prolong r 
Luxuriant fancy, pause : an hour like this 
Demands the tribute of a serious song. 

Maria claims it from that sable bier, 

Where cold and wan the slumberer rests her 
head ; 

In still small whispers to reflection's ear. 

She breathes the solemn dictates of the dead. 
Oh cs'tch the awful notes, and lift them loud ; 

Proclaim the theme, by sage, by fool rever'd : 
Hear it, ye young, ye vain, ye great, ye proud ! 

'Tis Nature speaks, and Nature will be heard. 
Yes, ye shall hear, and tremble as ye hear. 
While high with health, your hearts exulting 
leap ; 

Ev’n in the midst of pleasure's mad career, 

The mental monitor shall wake and weep. 
For say, than * * * 's propitious star. 

What brighter planet on your births arose : 
Or gave of Fortune's gifts an ampler share. 

In life to lavish, or by death to lose ! 

Early to lose ; wiiile, borne on busy wing. 

Ye sip the nectar of each varying bloom : 

Nor fear, while basking in the beams of spring, 
The wintry storm that sweeps you to the 
tomb. 

Think ot her fate ? revere the heav'nly hand 
That led her hence, though soon, by steps so 
slow : 

Long at her couch Death took his patient 
stand. 

And menac'd oft, and oft witheld the blow : 
To give reflection time, with lenient art. 

Each fond delusion from her soul to steal ; 
Teach her from folly peaceably to part. 

And wean her from a world she lov'd so well. 
Say, are ye sure his mercy shall extend 
^o you so long a span r Alas, ye sigh : 

Make then, while yet ye may, your God, your 
friend, * 

And learn with equal ease to sleep or die ! 

Nor think the Muse, whose sober vwce ye hear. 
Contracts with bigot frow n her sullen’ brow ; 
Casts round Religion's orb the mists of fear. 

Or shades with horrors, what with smiles 
should glow. 

No ; she would warm vou with seraphic fire. 
Heirs as ye ar^ of Heav'n’s eternal day ; 
Would hid you boldly to that Heav'n aspire. 

Not sink and slumber in your cells of clay. 


Know, ye were form’d to range yon azure field. 
In yon ethereal founts of bliss to lave ; 

Force then, secure in Faith's protecting shield. 
The sting from Death, the vict’ry from the 
Grave. 

Is this the bigot's rant ? Away, ye vain. 

Your hopes, your fears, in doubt, iu dulness 
steep . 

Go, soothe your souls in sickness, pief, or pain. 
With the sad solace of eternal sleep. 

Yet will I praise you, triflers, as ye are. 

More than those preachers of your fav'rite 
creed, 

Who proudly swell the brazen throat of war, 
Who form the phalanx, bid the battle bleed ; 
Nor wish for more : who conquer, but to die. 

Hear, Folly, hear, and triumph in the tale; 
Like you, they reason ; not, like you, enjoy 
The breeze of bliss, that fills your silken sail : 
On pleasure's glitt'ring stream ye gaily steer 
Your little course to cold oblivion's shore : 
They dare the storm, and, through th' incle- 
ment year, [roar. 

Stem the rough surge, and brave the torrent's 
Is it for glory ? that just Fate denies. 

Long must the warrior moulder in his shroud, 
Ere from her trump the heav'n-breath'd accents 
rise, 

That lift the hero from the fighting crow'd. 

Is it his grasp of empire to extend ? 

To curb the fury of insulting foes ? 

Ambition, cease: the idle contest end; 

’ I'is but a kingdom thou canst w'in or lose. 
And why must murder'd myriads lose their all, 
(If life he all,) why desolation lower, 

With famish’d frown, on this affrighted ball, 
That thou may’st flame the meteor of an hour ? 
Go wiser ye, that flutter life away. 

Crown w'ith the mantling juice the goblet 
high; fgay. 

Weave the light dance, with festive freedom 
And live your moment, since the next ye 
die. 

Yet know, vain sceptics, know, th' Almighty 
mind, 

W'ho breath'd on man a portion of his fire, 
Bade his free soul, by earth nor time confin'd 
To Heav'n, to immortality aspire. 

Nor shall the pile of hope, his mercy rear'd, . 

By vain philosophy he e'er destroy'd : 
Eternity, by all or wish'd or fear'd. 

Shall be by all or suffer'd or enjoy'd. 


EPITAPH ON MRS. MASON. 

Jn the Cathedral of Bristol* 

Take, holy earth ! all that my soul holds dear: 
Take that best gift which Heav’n so lately 
gave: 

To Bristol’s fount I bore with trembling care 
Her faded form ; she bow’d to taste the wave. 
And died. Does youth, does beauty, read the 
line.? 
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Does sympathetic fear their breasts alarm? 
Speak, dead Maria \ breuHie a strain divine : 
£v*n from the grave thou shall have power to 
charm. 

Bid them be chaste, be iiyiocent, like thee ; 

Bid them in dut 3 ^’s sphere as meekly move; 
And if so fair, from vanity as free ; 

As firm in friendship, and as fond in love. 

Tell them, though *tis an awful thing to die, 
(’iVas ev’n to thee) yet the dread path once 
trod, 

Heav*n lifts its everlasting portals high. 

And bids the pure in heart behold their God.*' 


EPITAPH ON THOMAS POUNTAYNE, ESQ. 

Only Son of the Dean of York, in Melton Church, Torkehire. 

O HERE, if ever, holy Patience, bend 

Thy duteous knee 1 the hand of Heaven re- 
vere ! 

Here bid the father, mother, sister, friend. 

In luwti^ submission, drop the Christian tear! 
iVor blame that in the vernal noon of youth 
The buds of manly worth, whose opening 
bloom 

Had gluw'ed with honour, fortitude, and truth, 
f»unk in th’ eternal winter of the tomb : 

That he whose form with health, with beauty 
charm’d, 

For whom fair Fortune’s liberal feast was 
spread, 

l-rhom ''cience nurtur’d, bright ex-ample warm'd, 
\V;is torn by lingering torture, to t'le dead. 
Hark !” cries a voice that awes the silenced 
air, 

'I’he doom of man in my dread bosom lies ; 
Be yours awbile to pace this vale of care, 

Be his to soar with seraphs in the skies !" 


JOSEPH VFAIITON. 


Born 1722. — Died 1800. 


ODE TO FANCY. 

O PARENT of each lovely Muse, 

'r*hy spirit o’er my soul diffuse. 

O'er all my artless songs preside. 

My footsteps to thy temple guide, 

'r«o offer at thy turf.built shnne. 

In golden cups no costly wine. 

No murder’d failing of the flock. 

But flowers and honey from the rock. 

O nymph with loosely-flowing hair. 

With buskin’d leg, and bosom bare, 

Tliy waist with myrtle-girdle bound 
Thy brows with Indian feathers crown'd. 
Waving in thy snowy hand 
An all-commanding miigic wand. 


Of pow’r to bid fresh gardens blow, 

'Mid cheerless Lapland's barren snow. 
Whose rapid wings thy flight convey 
I'hrough air, and over earth and sea. 
While the vast various landscape lies 
Conspicuous to thy pierciug eyes. 

O lover of the desert, hail ! 

Say, in what deep and pathless vale. 

Or on what hoary mountain’s side, 

'Mid fall of waters, you reside, 

'Mid broken rocks, a rugged scene, 

With green and grassy dales between, 
'Mid forests dark of aged oak, 

Ne’er echoing with the woodman's stroke. 
Where never human art appear’d. 

Nor ev'n one straw-roof 'd cot was rear’d, 
Where nature seems to sit alone, 

Majestic on a craggy throne ; 

J'eil me the path, sweet wand’rer, tell. 

To thy unknown sequester’d cell. 

Where woodbines cluster round the door, 
Where shells and moss o’erlay tlie floor. 
And on whose top an hawthorn blows. 
Amid whose thickly-woven boughs 
Some nightingale still builds her nest. 
Each evening warbling thee to rest : 

Then lay me by the haunted stream. 

Rapt in some wild, poetic dream, 

In Converse while methinks I rove 
With Spenseir through a fairy grove ; 

Till, suddenly awak’d, I hear 
Strange whisper’d music in my ear, 

And my glad soul in bliss is drown’d 
By the sweetly-soothing sound I 
Me, goddess, by the right hand lead 
Sometimes through the yellow mead. 

Where joy and wliite-roh’d peace resort. 
And Venus keeps her festive court, 

W’^here mirth and youth each evening meet. 
And lightly trip with nimble feet. 

Nodding their lily -crowned heads. 

Where laughter rose-lipp'd Hebe leads, 
M'here echo walks steep hills among^ 
List'ning to the shepherd's song : 

Vet not these flowery fields of joy 
Can long my pensive mind employ. 

Haste, fancy, from the scenes of folly. 

To meet the matron melancholy, 

•Goddess of the tearful eye. 

That loves to fold her arms, and sigh ; 

Let us with silent footsteps go 
To charnels and the house of woe. 

To Gothic churches, vaults, and tombs. 
Where each sad night some virgin comes. 
With throbbing breast, and faded cheek. 
Her promis’d bridegroom’s urn to seek ; 

Or to some abbey's mould’ring tow’rs. 
Where, to avoid cold wintry show'rs. 

The naked beggar shivering lies. 

While whistling tempests round her rise. 
And trembles lest the tottering wall 
Should on her sleeping infants Jail. 

Now let us louder strike the lyre^ 

For my heart glows with martial fire 
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I feel, I feel, with sudden heat, 

My big tumultuous bosom beat ; 

The trumpet's clangors pierce my ear, 

A thousand widow's" shrieks 1 hear : 

Give me another horse, I cry, 

Lo I the base Gallic squadrons fly ! 

IV hence is this rage ? — what spirit, say 
'Vo bfittle hurries me away ? 

'Tis fancy, in her fiery car, 

"J’ransports me to the thickest war. 

There uhirJs me o'er the bills of slain, 

Where tumult and destruction reign ; 

Where, mad with pain, the wounded steed 
Tramples the dying and the dead ; 

IVhere giant terror stalks around, 

With sullen joy surveys the ground. 

And, pointing to th’ ensanguin’d field. 

Shakes his dreadful gorgon shield ! 

O guide me from this horrid scene, 

'Vo high-arch*d walks and alleys green. 
Which lovely Laura seeks, to shun 
'I'he fervors of the mid-day sun ; 

The pangs of absence, O remove ! 

For thou canst j)iace me near my love, 

Canst fold in visionary bliss. 

And Jet me think I steal a kiss. 

While her ruby lips dispense 
Luscious nectar’s quintessence ! 

When young-eyed spring profusely tlirows 
From her green J}J]> the junk and rose, 

M’lien the soft turtle of the dale 
To summer tells her tender tale. 

When autumn cooling caverns seek, * 
And stains with wine his jolly cheeks; 

When winter, like ])Oor pilgrim old, 

Shakes his silver beard with cold; 

At every seatson Jet my ear 
Thy solemn whispers, fancy, hear. 

O warm, entliusiaslic maid, 

Without thy powerful, vital aid, 

That breathes an energy divine. 

That gives a soiil to e\ery line. 

Ne’er may I strive with lip*; profane 
To utter an unhallow’d strain, 

Nor dare to touch the sacred string, 

Sa^e w hen with smiles thou hidd'st me sing. 
O hear 4*ur prayer, () hiilier come 
From thy lamented Shakspeare's tomb. 

On which thou lov'st to sit at eve, 

IMusing o’er thy darling’s grave; 

O queen of nuuibers, once again 
Animate some chosen swain, 

Who, fill’d with unexhausted fire, 

May boldly smite the souiidirig*lyre, 

AVho with some new unequalled song, 

IMay ri‘'e above tlie rli}ming throng. 

O’er all our list’ning passions reign, 
O’eiwvhelm our souls with joy and pain, 
iUi terror shake, and pity move. 

Rouse with revenge, or melt w'ith love; 

O deign t' attend his evening walk, 

AV^ith iiim in gruvqs and grottos talk ; 
leach him to scorn with frigid art 
Veebiy to touch th’ unraptur'd heart ; 


Like lightning, let his miglity rerse 
The bosom’s inmost foldings pierce ; 
AA^ith native beauties win applause 
Beyond cold critics’ studied laws ; 

O let each muse’s fume increase, 

O bid Britannia rival Greece ! 


AA^ILLIAM COWPER. 


Bom lT31.^Died 1800. 


Extracts from ^^the task.” 

RURAL SIGFITS AND SOUNDS. 

O, MAY I live exempted (while I live 
Guiltless of pamper’d appetite obscene) 

From pangs arthritic, that infest the toe 
Of libertine excess. The sofa suits 
The gouty linih, ’tis true ; but gouty limb, 
Though on a sofa, may I never feel : 

For I have lov’d the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy swarth, close-cropp’d by nibbling 
sheep. 

And skirted thick with intertexture firm 
Of thorny boughs; have lov'd the rural walk 
O’er hills, through valleys, and by rivers' brink. 
E’er since a truant boy I pass’d my bounds, 

1 ’ enjoy a ramble on the baijlv> of Thames ; 

And still remember, nor without regret, 

Of hours, tliat sorrow since has much endear’d, 
Ho^v oft, my slice of ])ocket-store coiisuin'd, 

Still Iiiiug’iing, peunilONS, and far from home, 

1 fed on scarlet hips and stony haws, 

Or blushing crabs, or berries, that emboss 
The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 

H ard fare ! but such as boyish appetite 
Dij-dains not ; nor the palate, undeprav’d 
By culiiiary arts, iin‘?av’ry deems. 

No sofa, then awaited my return ! 

Nor sofa then 1 needed. V'outh repairs 
His wasted spirits quickly, by long toil 
Incurring short fatigue ; and, thtmgh our years. 
As life declines, speed rapidly away, 

A nd not a year but pilfers as he goes 
Some youthful grace, that age would gladly 
keep ; 

A tooth, or auburn lock, and by degrees 
Their length and color from the locks they 
spare ; 

'Fh* elastic spring of an unwearied foot, 

That mounts the stile with ease, or leaps the 
fence, 

n'hat plav of lungs, inhaling and again 
Respiring freely the fresh air, that makes 
Swift pace of steep ascent no toil to me. 

Mine have not pilfer'd yet ; nor yet impair 
My relish of fair prospect : scenes that sooth'd 
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Or charm’d me yeun^r, no longer young', I find 
Still s»M)thing, and of pow’r to charm me still. 
And nitness, dear companion of n.y walks, 
AVhose arm this twentieth winter 1 perceive 
Fast lock’d in mine, with jileasiire such as love, 
Conlirin'd hy long experience of thy worth 
And well-tried virtues, could alone inspire— 
AFitness a joy that thoii hast doubled long. 

Thou know'st my praise of nature most sincere, 
And that my raptures are not conjur'd up 
7'o serve occasions of poetic pomp, 

Hnt genuine, and art partner of them all. 

How oft u}K)n yon eminence (nir ])ace 
Has slacken'd to a j)aijse, and ue have borne 
The ruining wifid, se,arct? conscious that it blew, 
AVhile admiration, feeding at the eye. 

And ‘'till urisated, dwelt u]»on the scene. 

'I'hence with what pleasure have we just dis- 
cern’d 

1 'liH distant plow slow-moving, and beside 
Hift lah’ring teanj, that suerv’d not from the 
traiilv, 

Tfio sturdy swain diminl'.hM to a hoy ! 

Here ^'usc, ^low uindiui; throu;!h a level plain 
Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled o’er, 
Cor»ducts the eye, along hisNiiiuous course 
J)idighle<\ Tlieie, fast rooted in their hank. 
Stand, never overlook’d, our fav’rite elms, 

'! hat skreeii the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 

A\'hile far he»oiul. and overthwart the stream, 
'I’hat. as «ith ni<dten ulass, inlays the vale, 

'I'lie slo}H!ig laud recedes, into tlie clouds; 
Displaying on its varied side the grace 
Ol iiedg^*-iow beauties uir.nherless, s(jp ire tow'r. 
Tall sjiire, from which the sound of cheerful 
ht lU 

Just undulates upon the list’ning car, 

(iroves, heaths, and smoking villages, remote. 
Scenes must he beautiful, which daily view’d 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
I.«ong knowledge and the scrutiny of years; 
Praise justly due to tho< 6 e that 1 describe. 

Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds. 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
'fhe tone oi languid nature. Mighty winds, 
’i’hat sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
’Mie dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 

Un number’d branches waving in the blast. 

And all their leaves fast flutt’ring, all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighbTing fountain, or of rills that slip 
’rhroiigh the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inauiinate employs sweet sounds, 

But animated nature sweeter still. 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The livelong night : nor these alone, whose 
notes 


Nice-finger’d art must emulate in vain, 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud, 

'I'he jay, the pie, and ev'n the boding owl, 

That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmoniiMis in themselves and harsh. 

Y et heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sake. 

WAR AND SLAVERY. 

0 FOR a lodge in some vast wilderness, ^ 

Some boundless contiguity of shade. 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsiKMies-sfiil or .successful war, 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pain'd. 
My soul is sick, w'ith ev'ry day's report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which Earth is fill’d, 
'fhere is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 

It does not feel for man; the nat’ral bond 
Of l>rntlierhood is sever’d, as the flax 
'I'hat falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not colour’d like his own ; and, having pow''r 
T’ enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as a lawful prey. 

Uainls intersected h}' a narrow frith 
Ahliur each other. jMountains interpos'd 
Make enemies of nations, who luid else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 
riiUh man devotes his brother and destroys ; 
And, worse than all, and most to be deplor’d 
As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 

C’hain.s him, and tasks him and exacts his sweat, 
With stripes, that Mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps, wlieii she sees inflicted on a beast, 

'Phen wliat is man? And wJiat man, seeing this. 
And liaving human feelinyf'*, does not blii&h. 

And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 

1 would not have a slave to till my ground, 

I'o <-aiTy me, to f.m me while 1 sleep. 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
'riiat sinews bought and sold liave ever earn’d. 
No ; dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation jniz’d above all price, 

I had much rather he myself the slave, 

And Nve.ir the homls, than fasten them on him. 
\V'e liave no sla\es at liome — Then why abroad? 
And they tliemselves, once ferried o’er the wave 
I'hat ])aris us, are emancipate and loos’d. 

Slaves, cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles" fall, 
’fhat’s noble and bespeaks a nation ju'oud 
.'\nd jealous of the blessing. Spread it then. 
And let it cii culatd ‘through ev’ry vein 
Of all your empire ; tliat vHiere Britain’s pow'r 
Is lelt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 

ADOIIKSS TO J:N(iLAND. 

England, with sill thy faults, I love thee still— 
My country ! and, while 3 'et a nook i^ left, 
AVhere Engli;»Ji minds and «ni.inuers may bd 
found, [clime 

Shall be constrain’d to ove thee, 'fhough thy 
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Be fickle, and thy year most part deform’d 
With dripping rains, or wither'd by a frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 

And fields without a flowr, for warmer France 
With all her wines ; nor for Ausonia’s groves 
Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bow’rs. 

To shake thy senate, and from heights stiblime 
Of patriot eloquence to Hash down fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my task ; 

But 1 can feel thy fortunes, and partake 
Thy joys afid sorrows, with as true a heart 
As any thund'rer there. And 1 can feel 
'J'hy follies too, and with a just disdain 
Frown at effeminates, whose very looks 
Reflect dishonour on the land 1 love, 
flow, in the name of soldiership and sense, 
Should England prosper, when such things, as 
smooth 

And tender as a girl, all essenc’d o’er 
With odours, and as proHigate as sweet ; 

Who sell theiir laurel "for a myrtle wreath. 

And love when they should Hght ; when such 
as these 

Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 
Of her magnificent and aw'ful cause ? 

Time was when it was praise and boast enough 
In ev'ry clime, and travel where we might, 

That we were born her children. Praise enough 
’Fo fill th* ambition of a private man. 

That Chatliain's language w'as his mother 
tongue, [own. 

And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his 
P''arewell those honours, and farewell with them I 
1 he hope of such hereafter: they have fall’n, 
Each in his field of glory ; one in arms. 

And one in council — Wolfe upon the lap 
Of smiling Victory that moment won, 

And Chatham heart-sick of his country’s shame 
They made us many soldiers. Chatham, still 
Consulting England’s happiness at home, 

Secur’d it by an unforgiving frown, 

If any wrong’d her. ^Volfe, where'er he fought, j 
Put so much of his heart into liis act, | 

'i’hat his example had a magnet’s force. 

And all were swift to follow whom all lov’d. 
Tlio^e suns are set. O rise some other such 
■Or nil that we liave left is empty talk 
Of old achievements, and despair of new. 

A WINTER MORWING. 

'Tis morning ; and the sun, with ruddy orb 
A-ocending, fires th' hurizoii; while the clouds 
1 hat crowd away before the driving wind. 

More ardent as the disk emerges more, 

Resemble most some eity in a blaze, 

^een through the leafless wood. His slanting Tav 
Slides ineffectual down the snowy vale. 

And, tinging all with his own rosy hue, 

Erom ev’ry herb and ev’ry spiry blade 
Stretches a length of shadow o’er the field. 

Mine, spindling into longitude immense. 

In spite of gravity, and sage remark 
T’hat I myself am out a fleeting shade, 

Provokea me to a smile. With eye asliance 


I view the muscular proportion'd limb 
Transform’d to a lean shank. I'he shapeless 
pair. 

As they design’d to mock me, at my side 
Take step for step ; and, as 1 near approach 
The cottage, walk along the plaster’d wall, 
Preposterous sight 1 the legs without the man. 
The verdure of the plain lies buried deep 
Beneath the dazzling deluge; and the bents. 
And coarser grass, upspearing o'er the rest. 

Of late unsightly and unseen, now shine 
Conspicuous, and in bright apparel clad. 

And, fledg’d with icy feathers, nod superb. 

The cattle mourn in corners, where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep 
111 uiirecumhent sadness.^ There they wait 
Their wonted fodder ; not like hungering man. 
Fretful if iiiisiipplied ; but silent, meek, 

And patient of the slow-pac’d swain’s delay. 

He from the stack carves out th' accustom’d 
load. 

Deep plunging, and again deep plunging oft. 
His broad keen knife into the solid mass: 
Smooth ns a wall the upright remnant stands. 
With such iindeviating and even force 
He severs it away : no needless care, 

Lest storms should oxerset the leaning pile 
Deciduous, or its own unbalanc’d weight. 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving unooncern'd 
The cheerful haunts of man ; to wield the axe, 
And drive the wedge, in yonder forest drear. 
From morn to eve his solitary task. 

Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears, 
And tail cropp'd short, half lurcher and half cur, 
His dog attends liiin. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow ; and now, with many a 
frisk 

Wide-scamp’ring, snatches up the drifted snow 
IVith iv’ry teeth, or plows it with his snout ; 
Then shakes his powder'd coat, and barks for 

Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl 
Moves right toward the mark ; nor stops for 
aught. 

But now and then with pressure of his thumb 
T' adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube. 
That fumes beneath his nose ; the trailing cloud 
Streams far behind him, scenting all the air. 

EFFECTS OF MUSIC. 

There is in souls a sympathy with sounds. 

And as the mind is pitch’d the ear is pleas’d 
With melting airs or martial, brisk or graven 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touch’d within us, and the heart replies* 

How soft the music of tliose village bells. 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away. 

Now pealing loud again, and louder stiU, 

("lear and sonorous, as the gale comes onl 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
VVhere Mem'ry slept. Wherever I have*he«r4 
A kindred melody, the scene recurs. 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 
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Such comprehensiTe views the spirit takes^ 
That in a few short moments I retrace 
(As in a map the voyager his course) 

The windings of my way through many years. 
Short as in retrospect the journey seems^ 

It seem'd not always short ; the rugged path. 
And prospect oft so dreary and forlorn. 

Mov’d many a sigh at its disheart’uing length. 
Yet feeling present evils, while the past 
Faintly impress the mind, or not at all, 

How readily we wish time spent revok’d. 

That \fe might try the ground again, where once 
(Through inexperience, as w e now perceive) 
M'e miss’d that happiness we might have found ! 
Some friend is gone, perhaps his son’s best 
friend, 

A father, whose authority, in show 

When most severe, and must’ring all its force, 

IFas hut the graver countenance of love ; 

Whose favour, like the clouds of Spring, might 
low'd*. 

And utter now and then an awful voice. 

But had a blessing in its darkest frow'n, 
’I'hreat’ning at once and nourishing the plant. 
^Ye lov'd, but not enough, the gentle hand. 
That rear’d us. At a thoughtless age, allur’d 
B v ev’ry gilded folly, we renounc’d 
His shell'ring side, and wilfully forewent 
Thcit converse, vvhich we now in vain regret. 
How gladly would the man recal to life 
'The boy's neglected sire I a mother too, 

That softer friend, perhaps more gladly sti 
Might he demand them at the gates of death. 
Sorrow since they went, subdu’d and tam’d 
The playful humour ; be could now eiidure, 
(Himself grown sober in the vale of tears,) 

And feel a parent’s presence no restraint. 

But not to understand a treasure’s worth, 

'J ill time has stolen away the slighted good. 

Is cause of half the poverty w'e feel, 

And makes the world the wilderness it is. 

'J'he tew that }>ray at all pray oft amiss. 

And, seeking grace t’ improve the prize they 
hold. 

Would urge a wiser suit than asking more. 

WINTER NIGHT. 

The night was Winter in his roughest mood; 
The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills. 

And where the woods fence off the northern blast. 
'J'he season smiles, resigning all its rage, 

And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 
Again the harmony comes o’er the vale ; 

And through the trees I view th' embattled 
tow'r. 

Whence all the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the waned strains^ 
And settle in soft musings as I tread 
The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms. 
Whose out spread branches over-arch the glade. 
The roof, though movable through all its length 


As the wind sways it, has yet well suffic’d. 

And, intercepting in their silent fall 

The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 

No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. ' 
The red-breast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half sup- 
press’d : 

Pleas’d with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice. 
That tinkle in the wither’d leaves below. 
Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 
Charms more than silence. Meditation here 
May tliinlc down hours to moments. Here the 
heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head. 

And Learning wiser grow without his books. 

KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOW. 

Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one. 
Have oft-times no connexion. Knowledge 
dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which IVisdom builds. 
Till smooth’d, and squar’d, and . fitted to its 
place, 

Does but encumber whom it seems t' enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

Books are not seldom talismans and spells, 

By which the magic art of shrewder wits 
Holds an unthinking multitude enthrall’d. 

Some to the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgment hoodwink'd. Some the 
style 

Infatuates, and through labyrinths and wilds 
Of error leads them, by a tune entranc'd. 

While sloth seduces more, too w'eak to bear 
The insupportable fatigue of thought ; 

And swallowing therefore without pause or 
choice 

The total grist unsifted, husks and all. 

But trees and rivulets, whose rapid course 
Defies the check of winter, haunts of deer. 

And sheep-walks populous with bleating lambs. 
And lanes, in which the primrose ere her time 
Peeps through the moss, that clothes the haw- 
thorn root. 

Deceive no student. Wisdom there, and truth. 
Not shy, as in the world, and to be won 
By slow solicitation, seize at once 
The roving thought, and fix it on themselves. 

Extracts fmm conversation." 

Ye powers who rule the tongue, if such there 
are. 

And make colloquial happiness your care, 
Preserve me from the thing I dread and hate, 

A duel in the form of a debate. 

The clash of arguments and jafV of words. 

Worse than the mortal brunt of rival swords. 
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I)ecide no question with their tedious length. 
For opposition gives opinion strength, 

Pivert the champions prodigal of breath. 

Ami put the peaceably disposed to death. 

O, thwart me not, sir So]di, at every turn. 

Nor carp at every daw you may discern ; 
'riiough syllogisms hang not on my tongue, 

I am not surely always in the wrong ; 

' I'is hard if all is false that I adxance, 

A fool must now and then be right by chance. 
Not that all freedom of dissent 1 blame ; 

No — there I grant the jn-ivilege I claim. 

A disputable point is no man's ground ; 

Rove where you please, 'lis common all around ; 
Discourse may want an animated — No, 

'J’o brush tlie surface, and to make it flow ; 

But still remember, if you mean to please. 

To press your point with modesty and ease. 

'J’he mark, at which my juster aim 1 take. 

Is contradiction for its own dear sake. 

Set your opinion at whatever pitch. 

Knots and impediments make something hitch : 
Adopt his own, 'tis equally in vain. 

Your thread of argument is snapji'il again ; 

The wrllngler, ratlier than accord w ith you, 
Will judge him«elf deceived, and prove it too. 
Vociferated logic kills me quite, 

A noisy man is always in the right — 

I twirl my thumbs, fall back into my chair. 

Fix on the wainscot a distressful stare, 

And, when 1 hope his blunders are all out. 

Reply dihcreetly — 'I'o be sure — no doubt I 
Dubius is such a scrupulous good man — 

Yes — you may catch him tripping, if you can. 
lie would not, witli a peremptory tone. 

Assert the nose ujKm his face his own ; 

With hesitati(ui admirably slow. 

He humbly hopes — presumes — it may be so. 

His evidence, if he were call’d by law 
To swear to some enormity he saw. 

For want of prominence and just relief. 

Would liariff an honest man, and save a thief. 
Through constant dread of giving truth offence. 
He ties up all his hearers in suspense ; 

Knows wliat he Kii(»ws, as if lie knew’ it not, 
AVhat he remembers seems to have forgot ; 

Ilife sole ojrinioii, wliatsoe’er befall, 

Centring at la.^t in having none at fill. i 

Yet, though he tease and baulk your listening | 
ear, 

He makes one useful point exceeding clear; 
How'e’er ii»geni« us on his darling theme 
A sceptic ill philosophy may seem, 

Reducel:! to practice, his hehived rule 
Would only prove him a consummate fool ; 
Useless in him alike both brain and speech. 

Fate having placed all trutli above his reach. 

His ambiguities hi s total sum, 

He might as well be blind, and deaf, and dumb. 
Where men of judgment creep and feel their 
way. 

The positiile pronounce without dismay ; 

Their want of li^ht and intellect supplied j 
By sparks, absurdity strikes out of pride : J 


'Without the means of knowing riglit from 
wrong, 

They always are decisive, clear, and strong ; 
Where others toil with philosophic force. 

Their nimble nonsense takes a shorter course ; 
Flings at your head conviction in the lump. 
And gains remote conclusions at the jump : 
'Flieir own defect, invisible to ibem. 

Seen in another, they at once condemn ; 

And though, self-idolized in every case. 

Hate their oxvn likeness in a brother’s face. 

The cause is plain, and not to be denied, 

The proud are always most provoked by pride. 
Few competitions hut engender spite ; 

And those the most, wdiere neither has aright. 

’I'he point of honour has l»een deem'd of use. 
To teach good manners, and to curb abuse ; 
Admit it true, the consequence is clear. 

Our polisli'd manners are a mask we w'ear. 

And at the bottom harharous still and rude, 
are restrain’d indeed, hut not sulidued. 

The very remedy, however sure, 

Springs from tlie misrliief it intends to cure. 

And savage in its prijiciple appears. 

Tried, as it should he, by the fruit it hears. 

'Tis bard indeed if nothing w ill defend 
Mankind from quarrels but their fatal end ; 

'I’hat now and then a liero must decease, 

That the surviving world may live in peace, 
Perhaps at last close scrunity may show 
The practice diistardly, and n»ean, and low ; 
That men engage in it compell’d hy force, 

And fear, not courage, is its ))roper source. 

Tlie fear of tyrant custom, and the fear, 

Lest fops should censure us, and fools should 
sneer. 

At leuist to tramjde on our Maker's laws. 

And hazard life for any or no cause, 

To riisli into a fix'd eternal state, 

Out of the very flames of rage and hate. 

Or send another shivering to the bar 
^Vith all the guilt of such unnatural war, 

W hatever Use may urge or Honour plead. 

On Reason's verdict is a madman’s deed. 

Am 1 to set iny life upon a throw, 

J$eCHuse a hear is rude and surly? No — 

A moral, sensil>le, and wellhred man 
W^ill not affront me, and no other can. 

Were I empower’d to regulate the lists. 

They should encounter with well-loaded fists; 

A 'rrojan combat w ould he something new ; 

Let Dares beat Entellus black and blue; 

Then each might show, to his admiringfriends 
In honourable humps his rich amends. 

And carry, in contusions of his skull, 

A satisfactory receipt in full. 

A story, in which native humour reigns. 

Is often useful, always entertains: 

A graver fact, enlisted on your side. 

May furnish illustration, well applied ; 

But sedentary w eavers of long tales 
ilive me the fidgets, and my patience fails. 

'Tis the most asinine employ one arth. 

To hear them tell of parentage and birth. 
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And eclio conversations^ dull and dry, 
Embellisli’d with — He said, and so said T. 

At every interview tlieir route the same, 

The repetition makes attention lame ; 

IVe bustle up with unsuccessful speed. 

And in the saddest part cry — Droll indeed I 
The path of narrative with care pursue, 

Still making probability your clew ; 

On all the vestiges of truth attend, 

And let them guide you to a decent end. 

Of all ambitions man may entertain, 

The worst, that can invade a sickly brain. 

Is that which angles hourly for surprise, 

And baits its hook with prodigies and lies. 
Credulous infancy, or age as weak. 

Are fittest auditors for such to seek, 

IVho to please others will themselves disgrace. 
Yet please not, but affront you to your face. 

A great retailer of this curious ware 
Having unloaded and made many stare, 

Can this be true ? — an arch observer cries. 

Yes (rather moved), 1 saw it with these e)'es, 
Pir I J believe it on that ground alone ; 

1 could not, had 1 seen it with my own. 

A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct ; 
The language plain, and incidents well link’d ; 
T'dl not as new what every body knows, 

And, nev. or old, still hasten to a close ; 

There, centring in a focus round and neat. 

Let all your rays of information meet. 

What neither yields us ])rofit nor delight 
Is like a nurse’s lullaby at night ,* 
iriiy Earl of Warwick and fair Eleanore, 

Or giai>*- -hilling Jack, would please me more. 

The pipe, with solemn interposing ^.ulf. 
l^I^lke^ half a sentence at a time enough ; 

'riie dozing sages drop the drowsy strain, 

Then paiisCj and puff — and speak, and pause 
again. 

Such often, like the tube they so admire. 
Important triders! have more smoke than fire. 
Pernicious w'eed I whose scent the fair annoys. 
Unfriendly to society’s chief joys, 

'J’liy w'oi'st effect is bauiahing for hours 
The sex, Mhose presence civilizes ours: 

I'liou art, mideed, the drug a gard’ner wants. 

To poison vermin that infest his plants ; 

But are we so to xvit and beauty blind. 

As to despise the glory of our kind. 

And show the softest minds and fairest forms 
As little mercy, as he grubs and worms 
They dare not w^ait the riotous abuse, 

'J'hy thirst-creating steams at length produce, 
AVhen wine has giv’ii indecent language birth. 
And forc’d the flood-gates of licentious mirth ; 
For sea-born Venus her attachment shows 
Still to that element from which she rose. 

And with a quiet, which no fumes disturb. 

Sips meek infusions of a milder herb. 

Th’ emphatic speaker dearly loves t' oppose, 
In contact inconvenient, nose to nose. 

As if the gnomon on his neighbour’s phiz. 
Touch’d with the magnet, had attracted his. 

3 y 


His whisper’d theme, dilated and at large. 
Proves after all a wind-gun’s airy charge. 

An extract of his diary— no more, 

A tasteless journal of the day before. 

Fie walk’d abroad, o’ertaken in the rain, 

Call’d on a friend, drank tea, stepp’d home 
again, 

Resum’d his purpose, had a world of talk 
With one he stumbled on, and lost his walk. 

I interrupt him with a sudden bow — 

Adieu, dear sir ! lest you should lose it now.” 

J cannot talk with civet in the room, 

A fine puss-gentleman that’s all perfume ; 

’I'he sight’s enough — no need to smell a beau<— 
Who thrusts his nose into a raree-show ? 

His odoriferous attempts to please 
Perhaps might prosper with a swarm of bees ; 
But we that make no honey, though we sting. 
Poets, ai*e sometimes apt to maul the thing, 

’Tis wrong to bring into a mix'd resort, 

What makes some sick, and others a-la-mort ; 
An argument of cogence, we may say, 

Why such a one should keep liimself away. 

A graver coxcomb we may sometimes see. 
Quite as absurd, though not so light as he : 

A shallow brain behind a serious mask. 

An oracle within an empty cask. 

The solemn fop, significant and budge, 

A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge ; 

He says but little, and that little said 
Owes all its weight, like l(^ded dice, to lead. 

His wit invites you by his looks to come. 

But when you knock it never is at home ,* 

’Tis like a parcel sent you by the stage. 

Some handsome present, as your hopes presage, 
’Tis heavy, bulky, and bids fair to prove 
An absent friend's fidelity and love ; 

But when unpack’d, your disappointment groans 
To And it stuff’d with brickbats, earth, and 
stones. 

Some men employ tlieir health, an ugly trick, 
111 making known how oft they have been sick, 
.\nd give us in recitals of disease 
A doctor’s trouble, hut without the fees; 

Relate how many weeks they kept their bed. 
How an emetic and cathartic sped ; 

Nothing is slightly touch’d, much less forgot. 
Nose, ears, and eyes, seem present on the spot. 
Now the distemper, spite of draught or pill. 
Victorious seem'd, and now the doctor’s skill ; 
And now — alas, for unforeseen mishaps ! 

Tliey put on a damp night-cap, and relapse ; 
They thought they must have died, they were 
so bad ; 

Their peevish hearers almost wish they had. 

Some fretful tempers wince at ev’ry touch. 
You always do too little, or too much : 

You speak with life, in hopes to entertain, 

Your elevated voice goes through the brain ; 
You fall at once into a lower key. 

That’s worse — the drone-pipe of an humble 
bee. 

The southern sash admits too.strong a light , 
You rise and drop the curtain^uow ’tis night. 
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He shakes with cold— you stir the fire and 
strive 

To make a blaze— that’s roasting him alive. 
Serve him with venison, and he chooses fish ; 

M ith soal — that’s just the sort he would not 
wish. 

He takes what ne at first profess’d to loathe. 
And in due time feeds heartily on both ; 

Yet htill, o’erclouded v^ith a constant frown, 

He does not swallow, but he gulps it down. 
Your hope to please him vain on ev’ry plan. 
Himself should work that wonder, if he can — 
Alas ! his efforts double his distress, 

He likes yours little, and his own still less. 

Thus always teasing others, always teas’d, 

His only pleasure isi — to be displeas’d. 

1 pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserv'd disdain, 

And bear the marks upon a blushing face 
Of needless shame, and self-impos’d disgrace. 
Our sensibilities are so acute, 

The fear of being silent makes us mute. 

We sometimes think we could a speech produce 
Much to the purpose, if our tongues were loose; 
But being tried, it dies upon the lip. 

Faint as a chicken’s note that has the pip; 

Our wasted oil unprofitahly burns, 

Like hidden lamps in old sejmlchral urns. 

Few Frenchmen of this evil have complain’d; 

It seems as if we Brit(»ns were ordain’d, 

By M ay of Mholesom^curb upon our pride. 

To fear each other, fearing none beside. 

The cause, perhaps, inquiry nvay descry, 
Self-searching with an introverted eye,* 
Conceal’d within an unsuspected part. 

The vainest corner of our om ti vain heart ; 
Forever aiming at the world’s esteem, 

Our self-importance ruins its own scheme; 

In other eyes our talents rarely shovn, 

Become at length so splendid in our ow n, 

'^Ve dare not risk them into public vicM', 

Lest they miscarry of w^hat seems their due. 
True modesty is a discerning grace. 

And only blushes in the proper place; 

But counterfeit is blind, and skulks through 
fear, 

Wliere ’tis a shame to be asham’d t’ appear: 
Humility the parent of the first. 

The last by Vanity produc’d and nurs’d. 

'I he circle form’d, M-e sit in silent state. 

Like liguies drawn upon a dial-plate ; 

ma’am,” and “ No, ma’am,’* utter’d 
softly, show 

Ev’ry five minutes how Ihe-minutesgo; 

Each individual suff’ring a constraint 
Poetry may, but colours cannot, paint, 

As if in close committee on the sky. 

Reports it hot or cold, or wet or dry ; 

And finds a changing clime a happy source 
Of wise reflection, and well tim’d discourse. 

We next inquire, but softly and by stealth. 

Like conseiryators of the public health. 

Of epidemic throats, if such there are. 

And coughs, rheums, and phthisic, and catarrh. 


That theme exhausted, a wide chasm ensues, 
Fill’d up at last with interesting news, 

Who danc'd with whom, and who are like to 
wed. 

And who is bang’d, and who is brought to bed : 
But fear to call a more important cause. 

As if 'twere treason against English laws. 

The visit paid, w’itli ecstasy M'e come. 

As from a seven years’ transportation home. 

And there resume an unembarrass’d broM\ 
Recovering w’hat we lost we know not how 
The faculties, that seemed reduced to nought. 
Expression and the privilege of thought. 


ON THE RECEIPT OF flIY WOTHEll'b PICTURE OUT OF 
NORFOLK. 

O THAT those lips liad language ! Life has pass’d 
With me hut roughly since 1 heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see. 
The same, that oft in childhood solac’d me; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
‘^Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears 
away !” 

The mee'k intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize. 

The art that laffles Time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it,) here shines on me still the same. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

0 welcome guest, though unexjiected here ! 
Who hidd’st me honour w ith an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 Mill obey, not M'illingly alone, 

But gladljs as the precept were her own : 

And, while that face renews my filial grief. 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art she. 

My mother ! M’hen 1 learii’d that thou wast 
dead. 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover'd thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss; 
PerliapB a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 

Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers— Yes. 

I heard the bell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse, that bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my nurs’ry window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such ? — It was — Wliere thou art 
gone. 

Adieus and fareM-ells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens, griev’d themselves at my con- 
’ cern. 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wish'd, I long believ'd. 

And, disappointed still, was still deceiv’d. 

By expectation ev’ry day beguil’d. 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child 
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Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went. 
Till, all my stock of infant-sorrow spent, 

1 learn’d at last submission to my lot. 

But, though 1 less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 
Where once we dwelt our name is heard no 
more. 

Children not thine have trod my nursery door ; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day. 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp’d 
In scarlet mantle w'arrn, and velvet cap, 

’Tis now become a hist’ry little known. 

That once we call’d the past’ral house our own 
Short-liv’d possession ! but the record fair. 

That mem’ry keeps of all thy kindness there, j 
Still outlives many a storm, that has effac'd 
A thousand other themes less deeply trac’d. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou niight’st know me safe and warmly 
laid ; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

I’he biscuit, or confectionery plum ; 

'riie fragrant w'aters on my cheeks bestow’d 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and 
flow’d ! 

All this, and more endearing still than all, 

1’hy Constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 
N^fer roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks, 
’J’h it humour interpos’d too often makes; 

All this still legible in mem'ry’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to dutj, makes me glad to pay 
Such honors to thee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a trail memorial, but sincere, 

Xot scorn’d in Ileav’n, though little notic’d here. 
Coul 1 I irue, his flight revers'd, restore the 
hours 

^Vhen, plaving with thy vesture’s tissued flow’rs. 
The violet’, the pink, and jessamine, 

I prck’d them into paper with a pin, 
r And tnou wast happier than myself the while, 
\Vould>t softly speak, and stroke my head, and 
smile 

Could those few pleasant days again appear. 

Might one wish bring them, would 1 wish thei^ 
here ; 

I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desir’d, perhaps I might. — 

But no — what here we call our life is such. 

So little to be lov’d, and thou so much. 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
('I’he storms all weather’d and the ocean cross d) 
Shoots into port at some w'ell-havened isle, 

\V here spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, j 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form collected clear below. 

While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay : 

So thou, with sails how swift I hast reach'd the 
shore, 

Wliere tempests never beat, nor billows roar*" 

* Garth. 


And thy lov’d consort on the dangVous tide 
Of life long since has anchor’d by tby side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 
Always from port withheld, always distress'd— 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-toss 'd. 
Sails ripp’d, seams op'ning wide, and compass 
lost. 

And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosp’rous course. 
Yet O the thought, that thou art safe, and he ! 
I’he thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthron’d, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 

The son of parents pass’d into the skies. 

And now, farewell — 'Fime unrevok’d has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish’d is done. 

By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

1 seem t’ have liv’d my childhood o’er again ; 

To have renew’d the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 

And, while the wings of Fancy still are free. 

And I can view this mimic show of thee. 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 
Thyself remov'd, thy pow’r to soothe me left. 


A COMPARISON. 

The lapse of time and rivers is the same. 

Both speed their journey with a restless stream ; 
The silent pace, with which they steal awny , 

No wealth can bribe, no prayers persuade to 
stay ; 

Alike irrevocable both when pass’d. 

And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 

Though each resemble each in every part, 

A difference strikes at length the musing heart ; 
Streams never flow in vain ; where streams 
abound 

How' laughs the land with various plenty crown'd! 
But time, that should enrich the nobler mind. 
Neglected leaves a dreary w^aste behind. 


THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. 

Shotntis^ how he wentfarthrr than he intended, and came safe 
home again, . 

John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 

1 hough wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 

To-morrow is our wedding-dayi 
And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton 
All in a chaise and pair* 
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“ ]My sister, and my sister’s child, 

Myself, and children three, 

IVill' fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.” 

He soon replied, I do admire 
Of woman-kind but one. 

And you are she, my dearest dear. 

Therefore it shall be done. 

I am a linen-draper bold. 

As all the world doth know, 

And my good friend the calender 
U'ill’ lend his horse to go.” 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, That’s well said; 

And, for that wine is dear, 

IV e will be furnish’d with our own, 

IVhich is both bright and clear.” 

John Gilpin kiss’d his loving wife; 

O’erjoy’d was he to find. 

That, though on pleasure she w’as bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought. 
But yet was not allow''d 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she Tvas proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stay'd 
Where they did all get in ; 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
'i'o dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
W^ere never folk so glad, 

The stones did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seiz’d fast the flowing mane. 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddle-tree scarce reach’d had he. 

His journey to begin, 

'Wlien, turning round his head, he saw 
Tliree customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time, 

Although it griev’d him sore ; 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew. 

Would trouble him much more. 

’Twas Jong before the customers 
W^cre suited to their mind. 

When Betty screaming came down stairs. 

The wine is left behind !” ’ 

Good lack ! quoth he — yet bring it me. 

My leathern belt likewise, 

In which 1 bear my trusty sword 
When 1 do exercise. 


Now mistress Gilpin (careful soul I) 

Had two stone bottles found. 

To hold the liquor that she loved. 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 

'J’li rough which the belt he threw. 

And hung a bottle on each side. 

To make his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, • 

His long red clonk, well brushed and neat. 
He manfully did throw. 

Kow see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed. 

Full slowly pacing o'er the stones, 

M'ith caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath liis ell-shod feet, 

"I'lie snorting beast began to trot. 

Which gall’d him in his seat. 

So, Fair and softly,” John he cried. 

But John he cried in vain ; 

That trot became a gallop soon. 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 
U’ho cannot sit upright. 

He grasp’d the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

IVhat thing upon his back had got 
Hid wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 

He little dreamt, when he set out. 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly.. 

Like streamer long and gay. 

Till, loop and button failing both, 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children scream’d. 
Up flew the windows all ; 

And ev’ry soul cried out, “ Well done !” 
As loud as he could buw'l. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he? 

His fame soon spread around. 

He carries weight ! he rides a race ! 
'Tisfur a thousiiud pound 1” 
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And still as fast as he drew near^ 

'Twas wonderful to view, 

How in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 

And now% as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shatter’d at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to, be seen. 

Which made his horse’s danks to smoke. 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seem’d to carry weight, 

IVith leatiiern girdle brac’d ; 

For ali might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 
'J’hese gambols he did play. 

Until he came unto the M ash 
or Edmonton so gay ; 

And there he threw’ the wash about 
On both sides of tlie way, 

Juat like unto a trundling mop. 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton liis loving wife 
From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, w'oiid’ring much 
To sofc now he did ride. 

“ stojij John Gilpin : — Here’s the house — 

They all aloud did cry ; 

’I’he dinner waits, and we are tir’d 
Slid Gilpin — “ So am 1 !” 

But \ ct his horse was not a whit 
Inclin’d to tarry there ; 

For wiiy ? — his owner bdd a house 
Full ten miles oif, at Ware. 

So like an arrow switt he flew. 

Shot by an archer strong ; 

So he did fly — which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 

Away w'f-nt Gilpin out of breath. 

And sore against his will. 

Till at h^ friend the calender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amaz’d to see 
His neighbour in such trim. 

Laid down his pipe, fleu' to the gate. 

And thus accosted him : 

What news } what news.^ your tidings tell ; 
Tell me you must and shall — 

Say why bareheaded you are come 
Or why you come at allr*^ 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

And lov'd a timely joke ; 

And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise bespoke : 

I come because your horse would come ; 
And, if I w’ell forbode. 

My bat and w ig will soon be here. 

They are upon the road." 

The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin. 

Return’d him not a single word. 

But to the house went in : 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig ; 

A wig that flow'd behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear. 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 
I’hus show’d his ready w'it, 

“ jMy head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit. 

But let me scrape the dirt aw’ay. 

That hangs ujion your face ; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case." 

Said Jidin, “ It is my wedding-day 
And all the world would stare. 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at W^are." 

So turning to his liorse, he said, 

1 am in haste to dine ; 

'Twas fur your pleasure you came here. 

You shall go back for mine." 

Ah luckless speech, and bootless boast ! 

For which he paid full dear ; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 

tFbereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar. 

And gallop’d off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig : 

He lost them sooner than at first. 

For why ? — they were too big. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away. 

She pull'd out half-o-crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said, 

That drove them to the Bell, 

“ ‘I’his shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and w ell." 
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The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop. 

By catching at his rein ; 

But not performing what he meant. 

And gladly would have done. 

The frighted steed he frighted more. 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels. 

The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumb’ring of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road. 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 

With postboy scamp’ring in the rear. 

They rais’d the hue and cry : — 

Stop thief! stop thief! — a highwayman !” 
Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that pass’d that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 

The toll-men thinking, as before. 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too. 

For he got first to town ; 

Nor stopp’d till w'here he had got up 
He did again get down. 

Now' let us sing, Long live the King, 

And Gilpin long live he ; 

And, when he next doth ride abroad. 

May I be there to see ! 


VERSES SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY AEEXANDFR } 
SELKIRK, DURING HIS SOLITARY ABODE IN THE j 
ISLAND OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 

T AM monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is none to dispute ; 

From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

0 Solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in Uiy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of humanity’s reach, 

I must finish my journey alone. 

Never hear the sweet music of speech, 

1 start at the sound of my own. 

The beasts, that roam over the plain. 

My form with indifference see ; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 

' Their tameness is shocking to me. 


Society, friendship and love. 

Divinely bestow’d upon man, 

O, bad I the wings of a dove. 

How soon would 1 taste you again ! 

My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth. 

Might learn from the wdsdom of age. 
And be cheer’d by the sallies of youth . 

Religion ! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word ! 

More precious than silver and gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford. 

But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard. 

Never sigh’d at the sound of a knell. 

Or smil’d when a sabbath appear’d. 

Ye winds, that have made me your sport. 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land, 1 shall visit no more. 

My' friends do they now and then send 
*A wish or a thought after me ? 

O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 
Compar’d with the speed of its flight. 

The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 

When I think of my own native land. 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 

But alas ! reccdlection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest. 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 

Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 

There’s mercy in every place, 

And mercy, encouraging thought ! 

Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 


ERASMUS DARWIN. 


Born 1732, --Died 1802. 


THE HEROIC ATTACHMENT OP THE YOUTH IN HOL- 
LAND, WHO ATTENDED HIS MISTRESS IN THE 
PLAGUE. 

[ ft t>m Omtc IF. of the Botanic Garden,"] 

Thus when the Plague*, upborne on Belgian air. 
Look'd through the mist and shook his clotted 
hair ; 

O’er shrinking nations steer'd malignant clouds. 
And rain’d destruction on the gasping crowds ; 
'fhe beauteous .^gle felt the venom'd dart. 

Slow roll'd her eye, and feebly throbb’d her heart; 

w In Holland in 1^36. 
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Each fervid sigh seem’d shorter than the last^ 
And starting Friendship shunn’d her^ as she 
pass’d. 

—With weak unsteady step the fainting maid 
Seeks the cold garden’s solitary shade 
Sinks on the pillowy moss her drooping head^ 
And prints with lifeless limbs her leafy bed. 

— On wings of love her plighted swain pursues, 
Shades her from winds, and shelters her from 
dews. 

Extends on tapering poles the canvas roof. 
Spreads o’er the straw-wove mat the flaxen 
woof, 

Sweet buds and blossoms on her bolster strows, 
And binds his kerchief round her aching brows ; 
Soothes with soft kiss, with tender accents 
oil arms, 

And clasps the bright infection in his arms. — 
With pale and languid smiles the grateful fair 
Applauds his virtues, and row'ards his care ; 
Mourns with wet cheek her fair companions fled 
Oij^timorous step, or number’d with the dead ; 
f’-ills to her bosom all its scatter’d rays. 

And pours on Thyrsis the collected blaze ; 
Braves the chill night, caressing and caress’d. 
And folds her hero-lover to her breast. — 

Less bold, Leander at the dusky hour 
Eyed, as he swam, the far lo\e-lighted tower; 
JBieasted with struggling arms the tossing 
wave. 

And sunk benighted in the watery grave. 

Le-’s bold, ‘I’obias claim’d the nuptial bed 
"^Tere seven fond lovers by a fiend liad bled ; 
Anddro’ 3. instructed by his angel-guide. 

The enai.iour’d demon from the fatal l>.ide, — 
— Sylpl’s! while your innowing pinions fann’d 
the air. 

And shed gay visions o’er the sleeping pair ; 
Lo\e rouinl their coucli effused his rosy breath. 
And with his keener arrows conquer’d Death. 

JAMES BEATTIE. 

Born 1735 . — Died 1803. 


BOOK 1. 

Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines 
afar ; 

Ah ! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star. 

And waged with fortune an eternal war; 
Check’d by the scoff of Pride, by Envy’s frown. 
And Poverty’s unconquerable bar. 

In life’s low vale remote has pined alone. 

Then dropt into the grave, unpitied and un- 
known ! 

And yet the languor of inglorious days. 

Not equally oppressive is to all ; 

Him, who ne’er listen’d to the voice of praise, 
The silence of neglect can ne’er appal. 


There are, wdio, deaf to mad Ambition’s call, 
Would shrink to hear th’ obstreperous trump of 
Fame ; 

Supremely blest, if to their portion fall 
Health, competence, and peace. No higher aim 
Had he, whose simple tale these artless lines 
proclaim. 

The rolls of fame I will not now explore ; 

Nor need 1 here describe, in learned lay. 

How forth the minstrel far'd in days of yore. 
Right glad of heart, though homely in arra}’'; 
His waving locks and heard all hoary grey : 
While from his bending shoulder, decent hung 
His harp, the sole companion of his w'ay, 

AVhich to the whistling w'ind responsive rung: 
And ever as he went some merry lay he sung. 

Fret not thyself, thou glittering child of pride, 
'I'hat a poor villager inspires my strain ; 

With thee let pageantry and pow'er abide : 

The gentle Muses haunt the sylvan reign ; 
Where through wild groves at eve the lonely 
swain 

Enraptur’d roams, to gaze on Nature’s charms. 
They hate the sensual, and scorn the vain, 

'I'he parasite their influence never unarms. 

Nor him whose sordid soul the love of gold 
alarms. 

Though richest hues the peacock’s plumes adorn. 
Yet horror screams from his discordant throat. 
Rise, sons of harmony, and hail the morn, 
triiile w arbling larks on russet pinions float ; 

Or seek at noon the woodland scene remote. 
Where the grey linnets carol from the hill, 

O let them ne’er, w ith artificial note, 

To please a tyrant, strain the little bill. 

But sing w'hat Heaven inspires, and wander w'here 
they w ill. 

Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature’s hand ; 

Nor was perfection made for man below. 

Vet all her schemes with nicest art are plann’d. 
Good counteracting ill, and gladness w'oe. 

U'ith gold and gems if Chilian mountains glow' ; 
If bleak and barren Scotia’s hills arise ; 

There jdague and poison, lust and rapine grow ; 
Here peaceful are the vales, and pure the skies. 
And freedom fires the soul, and sparkles in the 
eyes. 

Then grieve not, thou, to wliom tV indulgent 
Muse 

Vouchsafes a portion of celestial fire : 

Nor blame the partial Fates, if they refuse 
Th’ imperial banquet, and the rich attire. 

Know thine own worth, and reverence the 
lyre. 

Wilt thou debase the lieart which God refin’d ; 
No: let thy heaven-taught soul to Heaven as- 
pire. 

To fancy, freedom, harmony, resign’d ; 
Ambition's grovelling crew’ for ever left behind. 
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Canst thou forego the pure ethereal soul 
In each hne sense so exquisitely keen^ 

On the dull couch of luxury to loll. 

Stung with disease, and stupihed with spleen ; 
Fain to implore the aid of flattery's screen. 

Even from thyself thy loathsome heart to hide, 
(The mansion then no more of joy serene,) 
Where fear, distrust, malevolence, abide. 

And impotent desire, and disappointed x^ride ? 

O how canst thou renounce the boundless 
store 

Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ! 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore. 
The x)omp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that echoes to the song of even. 

All that the moim tain's sheltering bosom shields. 
And all the dread magnificence of Heaven, 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be for- 
given ? 

These charms shall work thy soul’s eternal 
health. 

And love, and gentleness, and joy, impart. 

But these thou must renounce, if lust of wealth 
E’er win its way to thy corrupted heart : 

For ah ! it poisons like a scorpion's dart ; 
Prompting th’ ungenerous wish, the selfish 
scheme. 

The stern resolve unmov’d hy pity’s smart. 

The troublous day, and long distressful dream. 
Return, my roving Muse, resume thy purpos'd 
theme. 

There lived in Gothic days, as legends tell, 

A bhepherd-swain, a man of low degree ; 

Whose sires, perchance, in fairy-land might 
dwell, 

Sicilian groves, or vales of Arcady; 

But he, I ween, was of the north countrie ; 

A nation fam’d for song, and beauty’s charms ; 
Zealous, 3'et modest ; innocent, though free ; 
Patient of toil ; serene amidst alarms ; 

Inflexible in faith ; invincible in arms. 

The shepherd-swain of whom I mention made. 
On Scotia’s mountains fed his little dock ; 

The sickle, scythe, or plough, he never sway'd 
An honest heart was almost all his stock ; 

His drink the living water from the rock : 

The milky dams supplied his board, and lent 
'J'heir kindly fleece to baffle winter’s shock ; 
And he, though oft with, dust and sweat be- 
sprent. 

Did guide and guard their wanderings, where- 
soe’er they went. 

From abour health, from health contentment 
springs ; 

Contentment opes the source of every joy. 

He envied not, he never thought of kings ; 

Nor from those appetites sustain'd annoy. 

That chance may frustrate, oHndulgence cloy ; 


Nor fate his calm and humble hopes beguiled ; 
He mourned no recreant friend, ^nor mistress 

coy. 

For on his vows the blameless Phoebe smil’d. 
And her alone he lov’d, and lov’d her from a 
child. 

No jealousy their dawn of love o’ercast, 

Nor blasted were their wedded days with strife 5 
Each season look’d delightful as it past. 

To the fond husband and the faithful wife 
Beyond the lowly vale of shepherd-life 
'i'hey never roam’d ; secure beneath the storm 
Which in Ambition’s lofty land is rife. 

Where peace and love are canker'd by the worm 
Of pride, each bud of joy industrious to deform. 

The wight, whose tale these artless lines unfold, 
W as all the offspring of this humble pair : 

H is birth no oracle or seer foretold ; 

No prodigy appear'd in earth or air. 

Nor aught that might a strange event declare. 
You guess each circumstance of Edwin's birth ; 
The parent’s transport, and the parent's care ; 
The gossip’s prayer for wealth, and wit, and 
w'orth ; 

And one long summer-day of indolence and 
mirth. 

And yet poor Ed\<1n was no vulgar hoy, 

Deep thought oft seem’d to fix his infant eye ; 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor toy, 

Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy ; 

Silent when glad ; affectionate, though shy ; 

And now his look was most demurely sad ; 

And now he laugh’d aloud, yet none knew whv, 
'riie neighbours star'd and sigh'd, yet bless d 
the lad ; 

Some deem’d him wondrous wise, and some be- 
liev’d him mud. 

But why should I his childi.ch feats display? 
Concourse, and noise, and toil, he ever fled ; 

Nor cared to mingle, in the clamorous fray 
Of squabbling imps ; but to the forest sped. 

Or roam’d at large the lonely mountain’s head. 
Or, where the maze of some bewilder'd stream 
To deep untrodden groves his footsteps led. 
There would he wander wild, till Phoebus* 
beam. 

Shot from the western cliff, releas’d the weary 
team. 

Th' exploit of strength, dexterity, or speed. 

To him nor vanity nor joy could bring. 

His heart, from cruel sport estranged, would 
bleed 

To work the woe of any living thing, 

By trap, or net ; by arrow, or by sling ; 

'rhese he detested ; those he scorn'd to wield. 
He wish’d to be the guardian not the king. 
Tyrant far less, or traitor of the field. 

And sure the sylvan reign unbloody joy might 
yield. 
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Lo ! where the striplings, wrapt in wonder, roves 
Beneath the precipice o'erhiings with pine ; 

And sees, on hiirh, amidst th' encircliiigsfrroves. 
From cliff to cliff the foamings torrents hhiiie: 
M’hile waters, woods, and winds, in concert join. 
And echo swells the chorus to the skies. 

M^ould Edwin this majestic scene resign 
For aught the hunt. Jinan's puny craft supplies? 
Ah ! no : he better kiio^v s gsreat nature's charms 
to prize. 

And, oft he traced the uplands, to survey, 

"When o’er the sky advanc’d the kindling' dawn. 
The crimson cloud, main, and mountain 

^vey, 

And lake, dim-gleaming' on the ‘^moky lawn : 
Far to the west the long. long \ale witlidrawn, 
IVhcre twdliglit loves to lin ;(-r for awhile ; 

And now he faintl}’ keri-j th^ Iiounding fawn. 
And \illager abroad at early toil. 

But lo ! the sun appears! and heaven, earth, 
ocean, smile. 

And oft tlie (M*aggy cliff l»o lov’d to climb, 

^Vhen all in mi^^l the world below wa*. lost ,* 

M hat drtadful ))lea'^iire ! thereto stand sublime, 
Li <e shipwreck’d manner on desert coast. 

And view tli' enonnon^ wMste of \ aponr. tost 
in billows, lengtli'ning to tbe borizon round. 
Now s<‘ooj>’d III gi il^, .vith mountain'^ now em- 
boss’d i 

A id hear the ^tnco of mirth and song rebound, 
Jb locks, herds, and wiiterfalJs, along the hoar 
profound ? 

Ill tn.th he va* a strange and wayward wight. 
Fond oi nach ginitle and each dri'adfnl scene. 

In «iarkn'‘^s, and in storm, he fouiul delight ; 

N H' Iv'S, than wlnuj «mi <a e<in-wa\*e serene 
'I'he MU'lheni sun diffus’d liis dazzling sheen. 
Even .^ad \ ici-,^itiide amus'd Jiis soul : 

And if a sigli would somfoirneh intervene. 

And dtiwii Jiis cheek a tear ot pity roll, 

A sigh, a te'ir, so sweet, he wish'd not lo control. 

O ye wild groves, () where is now yourldoom ! 
(The Muse interprets tlnis liis tender thouglit,) 
Your flowers, your verdure, and your balmy 
gloom, 

Of late so grateful in tbe hour of drought ! 

Why do the birds, that song and rapture brought 
'I'o all your bow'er.s, their mansions now' forsake.^ 
Ah ! why l»'i.s fickle i bance this ruin wrought ? 
For now the storm howls mournful through the 
brake, (_flake. 

And the dead foliage flies in many a shapeless 

'U^herenow the rill, melodious, pure, and cool. 
And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty 
crown’d ? 

Ah ! see, th’ unsiglitly slime, and sluggish pool, 
Hai^e all the solitary \ale embrown'd ; 

Fled each fair form, and mute each melting 
sound, 


The raven croaks forlorn on naked spray : 

And hark ! the river, bursting every mound, 
Down the vale thunders, and wdth wasteful sway 
Ujiroots the grove, and rolls the shatter’d rocks 
away. 

I 

I Yet such the destiny of all on earth : 
i flourishes and fade.s majestic man. 

Fair i-^ the hnd his vennl morn hring.s forth. 
And fostering gales awhile the nursling fan. 

O smile, ye hea^ens, serene; ye mildew's w'an. 
Ye hligliting whirlwinds, spare his balmy prime, 
Nor lessen id* liis life the little span. 

Borne on the swift, though silent, wings of time. 
Old age comes on apace, to ravage all the climje. 

“ And he it so. Let those deplore their doom, 
VVliose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn : 
But lofty souls, wiio look beyoml the tomb, 

('an smile at fate, and w'onder bow they mourn. 
Shall spring to these sad scenes no more return ? 
Is yoniler wave the sun's eternal l»ed ? 

Soon shall the oriciit with new lustre burn, 

And spring shall soon Jier vital influence shed, 
Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead. 

“ Shall I be left forgotten in the dust, 
tv hen fate, ndentin:*, lets the flow’er revive ? 
Shall nature’s voire, to man alone unjust, 

Bid liim. though doom’d to perish, hope to live? 
N it fur this fair virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury, and pain r 
Xo: heavon’s immortal spring shall yet arrive. 
And man’s majestic beauty bloom again. 

Bright throuiili tli’ eternal year of love's tri- 
umjihant reign." 

'rhi> truth sublime his simple sire had taught ; 

III sooth, ’twas almost all the shepherd knew. 

No subtle nor superfluous lore be .sought. 

Nor ever wish'd his Edwin to pursue. 

‘‘ Let man’s own sphere,” said he, confine his 
view', 

Be man’s peculiar work his sole delight." 

.\n<l mucii, and oft, he w^arn’d him to e.schew 
Falsehood and guile, and aye maintain the right. 
By pleasure unsediic’d, unaw’d by lawless might. 

And from the prayer of want, and plaint of 
w'oe, 

O never, n»,ver turn away thine ear ! 

Forlorn, in this bleak wilderness below, [hear.^ 
All ! wh it were man, should heaven refuse to 
'fo others do (tbe law is not severe) 

What to thysidf thou wishest to be done. 

Forgive thy foes ; and love thy parents dear, 

I And friends, and native land ; nor those alone: 

I All human weal and woe learn thou to make 
thine own." 

See, in the rear of the warm sunny sliower 
'i'he visionary boy from shelter fly ; 

For now the storm of summer-rain is o'er. 

And cool, and frfesh, and fragrant is the sky.. 
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And, lo ! in the dark east, expanded high. 

The rainbow brightens to the setting sun ! 

Fond fool, that deeni's the streaming glory nigh. 
How vain the chase thine ardour has begun ! 
^Tis fled afar, ere half thy purpos’d race be run. 

Yet couldst thou learn, that thus it fares with 
age, 

When pleasure, wealth, or power, the bosom 
w'arm. 

This baffled hope might tame thy manhood's rage. 
And disappointment of her sting disarm. 

But wliy should foresight thy fond heart alarm ? 
Perish the lore that deadens young desire : 
Pursue, poor imp, th* imaginary charm, 

Indulge gay hope, and fancy's pleasing Are: 
Fancy and hope too soon shall of themselves ex- 
pire. 

When the long-sounding curfew from afar 
Loaded with loud lament the lonely gale, 

Y oung Edwin, lighted by the evening star. 
Lingering and listening, wander'd down the vale. 
There would he dream of graves, and corses 
pale ; 

And ghosts that to the charnel-dungeon throng, 
And drag a length of clanking chain, and wail. 
Till silenc’d by the owl's terrific song, 

Or blast that shrieks by fits the shuddering ailes 
along. 

Or, when the setting moon, in crimson dyed. 
Hung o’er the dark and melancholy deep, 

To haunted stream, remote from man, he hied, 
IVhere fays of yore their revels wont to keep; 
And there let fancy rove at large, till sleeji 
A vision brought to his entranced sight. 

And first, a wildly-murmuring wind 'gan creep 
Shrill to his ringing ear ; then ta]>ei's bright. 
With instantaneous gleam, illum’d the vault of 
night. 

Anon in view” a portal’s blazon’d arch 
Arose; the trumpet bids the valves unfold: 

And forth an host of little warriors march. 
Grasping the diamond-lance, and targe of gold. 
Their look was gentle, their demeanour hold. 
And green their helms, and green their silk at- 
tire: 

And here and there, right venerably old. 

The long-rob’d minstrels wake the warbling 
wire. 

And some with mellow breath the martial pipe 
inspire. 

With merriment, and song, and timbrels clear, 
A troop of dames from myrtle bowers advance ; 
The little warriors doff the targe and spear. 

And loud enlivening strains provoke the dance. 
They meet, they dart away, they wheel as- 
kance ; 

'fo right, to left they thrid the flying maze ; 
Now bound aloft with vigorous spring, then 
glance 


Rapid along : with many-color'd rays 
Of tapers, gems, and gold, the echoing forests 
blaze. 

The dream is fled. Proud harbinger of day, 
Wlio scar’d’st the vision with thy clarion shrill. 
Fell chanticleer ! wdio oft hath reft away 
My fancied good, and brought ^^ubstantial ill ! 

O to thy cursed scream, discordant still. 

Let harmony aye shut her gentle ear : 

Thy boastful mirth let jealous rivals sjull. 
Insult thy crest, and glossy pinions tear, 

And ever in thy dreams the ruthless fox appear. 

Forbear, my Muse. Let love attune thy line. 
Revoke the spell. Thine Edwin frets not so. 
For how should he at wicked chance repine! 
Who feels from every change amusement flow* ! 
Even now' his eyes with smiles of rapture glow. 
As on he wanders thrtuigh the scenes of morn, 
M'here the fresh flow'ers in living lustre blow, 
M'here thousand pearls the dew'y lawns adorn, 
A thousand notes of joy in every breeze are 
borne. 

But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain- 
side ; 

The low ing herd ;4he sheep-fol(r< simple bell ; 
The pipe of early shepherd dim <le.scried 
In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 

The hollow’ jniirmiir of the ocean-tide; 

I'he hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love. 

And the full choir that w'akes the universal 
grove. 

The cottage-curs at early pilgrim hark ; 
Crown’d w ith her pail, the tripping milk-maid 
sings; 

The whistling plowman stalks afield : and, hark ! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon 
rings; [springs; 

Through rustling corn the hare astonish’d 
Slow tolls the village-clock the drowsy hour ; 
The partridge bursts^way on whirring wings ; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequester'd bower, . 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tower, 

O Nature, how in every charm supreme ! 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ! 

O for the voice and fire of seraphim, 

'I'o sing thy glories with devotion due ! 

Blest be the day I 'scaped the wrangling crew. 
From Pyrrho's maze, and Epicurus' sty ; 

And held high converse with the godlike few, 
U"ho to tli' enraptur'd heart, and ear, and eye. 
Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and me- 
lody. 

Hence ! ye who snare and stupefy the mind. 
Sophists, of beauty, virtue, joy, the bane ! 
Greedy and fell, though impotent and blind. 
Who spread your filthy nets in truth's fair fane, 
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And ever ply your venom’d fangfs amain ! 

Hence to dark error's den, whose rankling slime 
First gave you form ! Hence ! lest the Muse 
should deign, [rhyme,) 

Though loth on theme so mean to waste a 
Vith vengeance to pursue your sacrilegious 
crime. 

But hail, ye mighty masters of the lay. 

Nature's true sons, the friends of man and truth ! 
IVhose song, sublimely sweet, serenely gay. 
Amus'd my childhood, and inform’d my youth. 
O let your spirit still my bosom soothe. 

Inspire my dreams, and my wild wanderings 
guide ! 

Your voice each rugged path of life can smooth : 
For well 1 know, wherever ye reside, 

'i here harmony, and peace, and innocence abide. 

Ah me ! neglected on the lonesome plain. 

As yet poor Edwin never knew your lore. 

Save w'hen against the winter’s drenching rain. 
And driving snow, the cottsige shut the door, 
'i'hen, as ius*^ructed by tradition hoar. 

Her legend wlien the beldame 'gaii impart. 

Or (diant the old heroic ditty o’er, 

IVijuder and joy ran thrilling to his heart ; 
Much he the tale admir’d, but more the tuneful 
art. 

Various and strange was the long-winded tale ; 
And halls, and knights, and feats of arms, dis- 
play’d ; 

Or merr , s vains, who qualf the nnt-hrown ale, 
And sing enamour’d of the nut-hrowii maid : 
'I’he mooiiliglii revel of the fairy glade; 

Or hags, that suckle an infernal brood, 

And ]>ly in caves tli’ unutterable trade, 

'Midst fiends and spectres, quench the moon in 
blood, [ate flood. 

Yell jji the midnight storm, or ride th’ infuri- 

Biit when to horror his amazement rose, 

A gentler strain the beldame 'vould rehearse, 

A tale of rii^al life, a tale of woes, 

'J'he orphan-babes, and guardian uncle fierce ; 

O cruel ! will no pang of ^ity pierce 
That heart, by lust of lucre sear'd to stone ! 

For sure, if aught of virtue last, or verse. 

To latest time shall tender souls bemoan 
I'liose hopeless orphan-babes by thy fell arts un- 
done. 

Behold, w ith berries smear'd, with brambles torn. 
The babes now famish’d, lay them down to die : 
Amidst the howl of darksome w'oods forlorn. 
Folded in one another’s arms they lie ; 

Nor friend, nor stranger, hears their dying cry : 
“ For from the town the man returns no more." 
But thou, who Heaven’s just vengeance dar'st 
defy. 

This deed with fruitless tears shalt soon deplore. 
When Death lays waste thy house, and flames 
consume thy store. 

3 z 3 


A stifled smile of stern vindictive joy 
Brighten'd one moment Edwin's starting tear. 
But why should gold man’s feeble mind decoy. 
And innocence thus die by doom severe ? 

O Edwin ! while thy heart is yet sincere, 

Th' assaults of discontent and doubt repel : 
Dark even at noontide is our mortal sphere ; 
But let us hope ; to doubt is to rebel ; 

Let us eicult in hope, that all shall yet be well. 

Nor be thy generous indignation check'd. 

Nor check’d the tender tear to misery given ; 
From guilt's contagious powder shall that pro- 
tect, 

This soften and refine the soul for Heaven. 

But dreadful is their doom, whom doubt has dri- 
ven 

To censure fate, and pious liope forego: 

Like yonder blasted houghs by lightning riven. 
Perfection, beauty, life, they never know. 

But frown on all that pass, a monument of woe. 

j Shall he, whose birth, maturity, and age, 

I Scarce fill the circle of one summer day, 

1 Shall the poor gnat, witli discontent and rage. 
Exclaim that nature hastens to decay. 

If but a cloud obstruct the solar ray. 

If but a momentary shower descend.^ 

Or slinll frail man heaven’s dread decree gain, 
say, 

AVhich bade the series of events extend 
Wide through unnumber'd worlds, and ages 
without end ? 

One part, one little part, w^e dimly scan 
Through the dark medium of life's feverish 
dream ; 

Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 

If but that little part incongruous seem. 

I Nor is that part, perhaps, what mortals deem ; 
Oft from apparent ill our blessings rise. 

O then renounce that impious self-esteem. 

That aims lo trace the secrets of the skies : 

For thou art but of dust ; be humble, and be 
wise. 

Thus heaven enlarg'd his soul in riper years. 

For nature gave him strength, and fire, to soar 
On fancy's wing above this vale of tears ; 

Where dark cold-hearted sceptics, creeping, 
pore 

Through microscope of metaphysic lore : 

And much they grope for truth, but never hit. 
For why ? Their powers, inadequate before, 

This idle art makes more and more unfit ; 

Yet deem they darkness light, and their vain 
blunders wit. 

Nor was this ancient dame a foe to mirth : 

Her ballad, jest, and riddle's quaint device 
Oft cheer'd the shepherds round their social 
hearth ; 

Whom le^dty or spleen could ne’er entice 
To purchase chat, or laughter, at the prices 
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Of decency. Nor let it faith exceed, 

That nature forms a rustic taste so nice. 

Ah ! had they been of court or city breed, 

Such delicacy were right marvellous indeed. 

Oft when the winter storm had ceas’d to rave. 
He roam’d the snow'y waste at even, to view 
The cloud stupendous, from th* Atlantic wave 
H igh-towering, sail along th’ liorizon blue : 
Where, 'midst the changeful scenery, ever new. 
Fancy a thousand wondrous forms descries. 
More wildly great than ever pencil drew, 

Rocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of giant size. 
And glitt’ring cliffs on cliffs, and fiery ramparts 
rise. 

Thence musing onward to the sounding shore. 
The lone enthusiast oft would take his way. 
Listening, with pleasing dread, to the deep roar 
Of the wide- weltering waves. In hlack array. 
When sulphurous clouds roll’d on the autuniiiul 
day, 

Ev’n then he hasten’d from the haunt of man, 
Along the trembling wilderness to stray. 

What time the lightning’s fierce career began, 
And o’er heav’n’s rending arch the rattling 
thunder ran. 

Responsive to the sprightly pipe, when all 
In sprightly dance the village youth were join’d, 
Edwin, of melody aye held in thrall, 

From the rude gambol far renn»te reclin’d, 
Sooth’d with the soft notes warbling in the wind. 
Ah then, all jcdlity seem’d noise and folly. 

To the pure soul by fancy’s fire refin’d. 

Ah, what mirth but turbulence unholy. 

When with the charm compar'd of heavenly 
melancholy ! 

Is there a heart that music cannot melt ? 

Alas ! how is that nigged heart forlorn ; 

Is there, who ne'er those ni\&tic transports felt 
Of solitude and melancholy born ? 

He needs not woo the Muse ; he is her scorn. 
The sophist’s rope of cobweb he shall twine ; 
Mope o’er the schoolman’s peevish page ; or 
mourn. 

And delve for life in mammon's dirty mine ; 
Sneak with the scoundrel fox, or grunt with 
glutton swine. 

For Edwin, fate a nobler doom had plann’d ; 
Song was his favorite and first pursuit. 

The wild harp rang to his advent rous hand, 
And languish'd to his breath the plaintive flute. 
His infant muse, though artless, was not mute : 
Of elegance as yet he took no care ; 

For this of time and culture is the fruit : 

And Edwin gain'd at last this fruit so rare ; 

As in some niture verse I purpose to declare. 

Meanwhile, whate’er of beautiful, or new. 
Sublime, or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky, 

By fiance, or search, was offer’d to his view. 


He scann’d with curious and romantic eye. 
Whate’er of lore Tradition could supply 
From Gothic tale , or song, or fable old. 

Rous’d him, still keen to listen and to pry. 

At last, though long by penury controH'd, 

And solitude, her soul his graces ’gan unfolds 

'flius on the chill Lapponian's dreary land. 

For many a long month lost in snow profound, 
IV hen Sol from Cancer sends the season bland^ 
And ill theirnorthern cave the storms are bound ; 
From silent mountains, straight, with startling 
sound. 

Torrents are hurl’d ; green hills emerge ; andlo. 
The trees with foliage, cliffs with flowers are 
•crown’d ; 

Pure rills tlirough vales of verdure warbling go; 
And vyondcr, love, and joy, the peasant's heart 
o’erflow. 

Here pause, my Gothic lyre, a little while, 

I'lie leisure hour is all that thou canst claim. 
But on this verse if Montague sliould smile, 
New strains ore-long shall animate thy frame. 
And her ap]>huise to me is more tliari fame ; 

I For still with truth accords her taste refin’d. 

At lucre or renown let others aim, 

1 only wish to please the gentle mind, 

IVhom nature’s charms inspire, and love of 
humankind. 


THE HERMIT. 

At the close of the day, when tlie hamlet is still. 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
\\ hen nought hut the torrent is heard on the 
hill, [grove : 

And nought hut the nightingale’s song in the 
’ Twas thus, hy the cave of the mountain afar, 
IVhilc his harp rung s\ mphonious, a hermit 
began ; 

No more with himself or with nature at war. 

He thought as a sage, though he felt as a mao. 

^ Ah why, all abandon’d to darkness, and woe, 
Why, lone Philomela, Ihat languishing fall 
For s]»ring shall retiiri^ and a lover bestow. 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom enthral. 

But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad Jay, 
iVIourn, sweetest com])lainei‘, man calls thee to 
mourn ; 

O soothe him, whose pleasures like thine pass 
away. 

Full quickly they pass — but they never return. 

^ Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sk}'. 
The moon half e.xtinguish’d her crescent dis- 
plays : 

But lately I mark’d, when majestic on high ' 
She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 
The path that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew ? 
Ah fool ! to exalt in a glory so vain ! 
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^ ’Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 

1 mourn, but, ye woodlands, 1 mourn not for 
you ; 

For morn is approaching, your charms to re- 
Ktore, 

Perfum'd with fresh fragrance, and glittering 
with dew. 

Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 

Kind nature the entbryo blossom will save ; 

But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ? 

O when shall it dawn on the night of the grave 

'Twas thus, by the glare of false science 
betray’d. 

That leads, to bewilder ; and dazzles, to blind ; 

My thoughts wont to roam, from sliade onward 
to shade. 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 

‘ O pity, great Fatlierof light,’ then I cry’d, 

^ 'I’hy creature who fain would not wander from 
thee ! 

Lo, hnmhled in dust, 1 relinquish my pride : 

1'f‘om doubt and from darkness thou only canst 
free.* 

And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 
longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 

So breaks on the traveller, fjiint and astray. 

The bright and the baiiuy effulgence of morn : 

See truth, ]<'ve, and niercv, in triumph de- 
scending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom ! 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are 
blend ag, 

And Beauty Immortal awakes from the tomb.’ 


ANNA SEWARD, 


Born 1747, -Died 1809. 


WRITTE> AT BUXTON, IN A RAINY SEASON. 

Fiiom these wild heights, where oft the mists 
descend 

in rains that shroud the sun and chill the 
gale. 

Each transient gleaming interval we hail. 

And rove the naked vallies, and extend 
Our gaze around where yon vast mountains 
blend 

With billowy clouds that o’er their summits 
sail. 

Pondering how little nature’s charms befriend 
The barren scene, monotonous and pale. 

Yet sToleniii, when the darkening shadows fleet 
Successive o’er the wide and silent hills, 
Gilded by wat’ry sun-beams : — then we meet 
Peculiar pomp of vision. Fancy thrills. 

And owns there is no scene so rude and bare 
But nature sheds or grace or grandeur there. 


EARLY FONDNESS FOB TBE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 
HOW FORMED. 

By Derwent’s rapid stream as oft I stray’d 
With infancy’s light step and glances wdld. 
And saw' vast rocks on steepy mountains pil'd. 
Frown o’er the umbrageous glen ; or pleas’d 
survey’d 

The cloudy moon-«hine in the shadowy glade. 
Romantic nature to the enthusiast child 
Grew dearer, far, than when serene she smil’d 
In uncontrasted loveliness array’d. 

But O, in every scene with sacred sway 

Her graces fire me: from the bloom that 
spreads 

Resplendent in the lucid morn of May, 

To the green light the little glow-worm sheds 
On ino.ssy banks, when mid-night glooms prevail 
Arid softest silence broods o’er all the dale. 


POWER OF A SEA -PROSPECT TO EXCITE SUBLIME 
PLEASURE. 

On the damp margin of the sea-beat shore 
Lonely at eve to wander; or reclin’d 
Beneath a rock, what time the rising wind 
Monrns o’er the waters, and with solemn roar 
Vast billows into caverns surging pour, 

And back recede alternate, while combin’d 
Loud shriek the sea.fowIs, harbingers 
sign’d, 

Clamorous and fearful, of the stormy hour; 

To listen with deep thought those awful sounds. 
Gaze oil the boiling, the tumultuous waste. 
Or promontory rude, or craggy mounds 
Staying the furious main, delight has cast 
O'er my rapt spirit and my thrilling heart. 

Dear as the softer joys green vales impart. 


LORD BYRON. 


Born 1788. — Died 1824. 


CHTLDE HAROLD S PILGRIMAGE. 

CANTO in. 

I. 

Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child ! 
Ada ! sole daughter of my house and heart ? 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes they 
smiled, 

And then we parted, — not as now we part. 
But with a hope. — 

Awaking with a start, 
’Fhe waters heave around me ; and on high 
The winds lift up their voices : J depart, 
Whither I know not; but the hour’s gone by. 
When Albion’s lessening slioi^i^s could grieve or 
glad mine eye. 
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II. 

' Once more upon the waters ! yet once more ! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knous his rider. Welcome, to their 
roar ! 

Swift be their guidance, wheresoe'er it lead ! 
Though the strain'd mast should quiver as a 
reed. 

And the rent canvas fluttering strew the 
gale. 

Still must T on ; for I am as a weed. 

Flung from the rock, on ocean’s foam, to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s 
breath prevail. 

III. 

In my youth's summer I did sing of one. 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind ; 
Again 1 seize the theme then but begun. 

And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards : in that tale 1 find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried-up 
tears. 

Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, 
O’er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life, — where not a flower 
appears. 

IV. 

Since my young days of passion — -joy, or pain. 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a 
string. 

And bih may jar : it may be, that in vain 
1 would essay as I have sung to sing. 

Yet, though a dreary strain, to this 1 cling ; 
So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selfish grief or gladness — vso it ding 
Forgetfulness around me — it shall seem 
To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful 
theme. 

V. 

He, who grown aged in this world of woe. 

In deeds, not years, piercing the depths of 
life. 

So tliat no wonder waits him ; nor helow 
Can love, or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife. 
Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 
Of silent, sharp endurance : he can tell 
Why thought seeks refuge in lone caves, yet 
rife 

With airy images, and shapes which dwell 
Still iinim pair’d, though old, in the soul's haunt- 
ed cell. 

yi. 

Tis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense, that we endow 
With form our fancy, gaining as we give 
The life we image, e’en as 1 do now. 

What am I Nothing; but not so art thou. 
Soul of my thought! with whom 1 traverse 
earth. 

Invisible but gazing, as I glow 
Mix’d with thy spirit, blended with thy birth. 
And feeling stiif with thee in my crush'd feel- 
dearth. 


VII. 

Yet must I think less wildly : — T have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 

In its own eddv boiling and o'erwrought, 

A winding gulf of phantasy and flame : 

And thus, untaught in ^miith my heart to 
tame. 

My springs of life were poison’d. 'Tis too late! 
Yet am 1 chang’d; thougli still enough the 
same 

In strength to hear uhat time can not abate. 
And feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate. 

VIII. 

Something too much of this: — but now ’tis past. 
And the spell closes with its silent seal. 

Long absent Hakuld re-appeurs at last ; 

He of the breast which fain no more would 
feel. 

Wrung with tlie wounds whicli kill not, but 
ne'er heal ; 

Yet 'l ime, who changes all. h;ul altered him 
In soul and aspect as in age : years steal 
Fire from tlie mind as vigour from the limb ; 
And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the 
brim. 

IX. 

His had been quaff’d too quickly, and ho 
found 

The dregs were wormwood ; but he fill’d 
again, 

And from a purer fount, on holier ground. 
And deem’d its spring perpetual; but in vain ! 
Still round him clung invidildy a cliain 
M^hich gall’d for ever, fettering though 
unseen. 

And heavy though it clank’d not ; worn with 
pain. 

Which pined although it spoke not, and 
grew keen. 

Entering with every step, he took, through 
many a scene. 

X. 

Secure in guarded coldness, he had mix’d 
Again in fancied safety with his kind. 

And deem’d his spirit now' so firmly fix’d 
And sheath’d with an invulnerable mind, 
’I’liat, if no joy, no sorrow lurk’d behind ; 
And he, as one, might midst the many stand 
Unheeded, searching through the crowd to 
find 

Fit speculation ! such as in strange land 
He found in wonder-works of God and Nature's 
hand. 

XI. 

But who can view the ripened rose, nor seek 
To wear it ? who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty's 
cheek. 

Nor feel the heart can never all grow old 
Who can contemplate Fame through clouds 
unfold 

The star which rises o'er her steep, nor 
climb ? 

H arold, once more within the vortex, roll'd 
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On with the giddy circle^ chasing Time, 

Y et with a nobler aim than in his youth's fond 
prime. 

XII. 

But soon he knew himself the most unfit 
Of men to herd with man ; with whom he 
held 

Little in common ; untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others, though his soul was 
quell'd 

In youth by his own thoughts ; still uncom- 
pell'd. 

He would not yield dominion of his mind 
'I'o spirits against whom his own rebell'd ; 
Proud thougli in desolation ; which could 
find 

A life within itself, to breathe without man. 
kind. 

XIII. 

Where rose the moiintiiins, there to him were 
friends ; 

AYhere roll’d the ocean, thereon was his 
home ; 

AVhere a blue sky, and glowing clime, ex- 
tends, 

He had the passion and the power to roam; 
I'jie desert, forest, cavern, breaker's foam, 
Were unto him companiouship ; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
Of Ills land s tongue, which he would oft for- 
sake 

For Nature's pages glass’d by sunbeams on the 
lake. 

XIV. " 

Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars, 
J ill lie had peopled them with beings bright 
As their own beams ; and earth, and earth- 
born jars, 

And human frailties, were forgotten quite : 
(\')uld he have kept his spirit to that flight 
He had been happy; but this clay will sink 
Its spark immortal, envying it the light 
To which it mounts, as if to break the link 
1 hat keeps us from yon heaven which woos us 
to its brink. 

XV. 

But in man's dwellings he became a thing 
Restless and worn, and stern and wearisome. 
Droop’d as a wild-born falcon with dipt wing 
J'o whom the boundless air alone were home ; 
Then came his fit again, which to o'ercome. 

As eagerly the barr'd-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry dome 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the heat 
Of his impeded soul would through bis bosom 
eat. 

XVI. 

Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again. 

With nought of hope left, but with less of 
gloom; 

The very knowledge that he lived in vain. 
That all was overvon this side the tomb, 

Had made despair a smilingness assume. 


Which, though 'twere wild, — as on the plun;^ 
dered wreck • 

When mariners would madly meet their doom 
With draughts intemperate on the sinking 
deck, — l^check. 

Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore to 
XVII. 

Stop ! — for thy tread is on an empire's dust ! 
An earthquake's spoil is sepulchred below ! 

Is the spot mark'd with no colossal bust ? 

Nor column trophied for triumphal show ? 
None ; but the moral's truth tells simpler so. 
As the ground was before, thus let it be 
How that red rain hath made the harvest 
grow ! 

And is this all the world has gained by thee. 
Thou first arid last of fields ! king-making Vic- 
tory r 

XVIII. 

And Harold stands upon this place of skulls, 
J'he grave of France, the deadly Waterloo ! 
How in an hour the power which gave annuls 
Its gifts, transferring fame as fleeting too! 

In ‘‘ pride of place" here last the eagle flew, 
J'hen tore with bloody talon the rent plain. 
Pierced by the shaft of banded nations 
through ; 

Ambition's life and labours all were vain ; 

He wears the shattered links of the world’s 
broken chain. 

XIX. 

Fit retribution ! Gaul may champ the bit 
And foam in fetters ; — but is earth more 
free ? 

Dill nations combat to make One submit ; 

Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty ? 
What I shall reviving J'hraldom again be 
J'he patched-iip idol of enlightened days? 
Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage ? proffering lowly gaze 
And servile knees to thrones ; No ; prove before 
ye praise ! 

XX. 

If not, o’er one fallen despot boast no more ! 

In vain fair cheeks were furrowed with hot 
tears 

For Europe's flowers long rooted up before 
The trampler of her vineyards ; in vain years 
Of death, depopulation, bondage, fears. 

Have all been borne, and broken by the ac- 
cord 

Of roused-up millions : all that most endears 
Glory, is when the myrtle wreathes a sword 
Such as Harniodius^ drew on Athens* tyrant 
lord. 

XXI. 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave 
men; 

« See the famous Song on Hannodius aud Aiistogiton.— The 
best English translation is in Bland'S' Anthology, by Mr. 
Dennum* 

** With myrtle will 1 wreathe,** Acc. * ^ 
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A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 

Soft eyes lookM Jove to eyes which spake 
a^aiii. 

And* all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a 
risinff knell I 

XXII. 

Did ye not hear it?— No; *twas but the 
w'ind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony «Ntreet ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be uncontined ; 

No sleep till morn, when youth and plea- \ 
sure meet I 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
But hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once 
more. 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! Arm ! it is — it is — the cannon's opening 
roar ! 

XXIII. 

Within a windowed niche of that high linll 
Sate Bruns^«ick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s pru])hetjc 
ear ; 

And when they smiled because he deem’d it 
near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch’d his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could 
quell : 

He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, 
fell. 

XXIV. 

Ah ; then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of dis. 
tress. 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were audden partings, such as < 
press [ sighs ! 

The life from out young hearts, and choUing | 
Which ne’er might be repeated ; who could j 
guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon nights so sweet such awful morn 
could rise r 

XXV. 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the 
steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering 
car. 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star : 
While throng’d the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering, with white lips — “ The foe! 
They come ! they come !” 

« On the night previoui to the action, it is Laid that a ball 
• was i^en at BrusBels. 


XXVI. 

And wild and high the Cameron’s igatier^ 
ing” rose ! 

The war. note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon 
foes : — 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savafire and shrill .' But with the breath 
which fills 

'J'licir niountii in-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
’J’he stirring memory of a thousand years. 
And 'Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each 
clansman’s ears j 

XXVJI. 

And Ardennes waves above them her green, 
leaves. 

Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, 
iTrieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves. 
Over the unreturning brave, — alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
AVhich now hoiieath them, but above shall 
grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe [and low. 
And burning with higli hope, shall moulder cold 
XXVlll. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of 
strife, 

’i'he morn the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle’s inagnificently-stern array i 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it which when 
rent 

’J’lie earth is covered thick with other claj'. 
Which lier own clay shall cover, heaped and 
pent, 

Rider and hur>e, — friend, foe, — in one red bu- 
rial blent ! 

XXIX. 

Their praise is h}mn'd by loftier liarps than 
mine ; [throng, 

Yet one 1 would select from that proud 
Partly because they blend me with his line. 
And partly tliat I did his sire some wrong. 
And partly that bright names will hallow 
song ; 

And his was of the bravest, and when show^er’d 
The death-hoits deadliest the thinn'd files 
along, [lower’d, 

Even where the thickest of war’s tempest 
They reach’d no nobler breast than thine, young, 
gallant Howard ! 

XXX. 

There have been tears and breaking hearts 
for thee, 

And mine were nothing, had I such to give ; 
But when 1 stood beneath the fresh green 
tree, 

Which living waves where thou didst cease 
to live, 

* sir Evan Cameron, and his descendant Donald, the gen- 
tie Lochiel” of the ** forty-fire.” 
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And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise^ and thi 
Springs 

Come forth her w'ork of gladness to contrive 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

1 turn'd from all she brought to those she could 
not bring. 

XXXT. 

I turn’d to thee, to thousands, of whom each 
And one as all a ghastly gap did make 
In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Forgetfulness were mercy for their sake ; 
The Archangel’s trump, not Glory’s, must 
awake 

Those whom they thirst for ; though the 
sound of Fame 

May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The ^ver-of vain longings and the name 
So honoured but assumes a stronger, bitterer 
claim. 

XXXI L 


They mourn, but smile at length ; and, smil. 
ing, mourn : 

The tree will wither long before it fall ; 

Tiie hull drives on, though mast and sail be 
torn ; 

The ro^f-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 

Jn massy hoariness ; the ruined wall 

Stands when its wind-worn battlements are 
gone; 

’J'he bars survive the captive they enthral ; 

The day drags through though storms keep 
out the sun ; 

And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly 
live on : 


XXXIII. 

Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In eveiy fragment multiplies ; and- makes 
A thousand images of one that was. 

The same, and still the more, the more it 
breaks ; 

And thus the heart will do which not forsakes. 
Living in shattered guise, and still, and cold. 
And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow 
aches, 

Yet withers on till all without is old. 
Shewing no visible sign, for such things are 
untold. 

XXXIV. 

There is a very life in our despair. 

Vitality of poison, — a quick root 
Which feeds these deadly branches : for it 
were 

As nothing did we die ; but life will suit 
Itself to sorrow’s most detested fruit. 

Like to the apples on the* Dead Sea’s shore. 
All ashes to the taste. Did man compute 
Existence by enjoyment, and count o’er 
Such hours 'gainst years of life,^ay, would he 
name threescmre ? 


* The (fabled) applet 
laid to be fitir without, 


on the brink of the lake Asphaltea were 
and within aOtet^Fidt Taeittu. 
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XXXV. 

The Psalmidt numbered out the yean of man : 
They are enough ; and if thy tale be true, 
'J'hou, who didst grudge him even that fleet- 
ing span, 

More than enough, thou fatal Waterloo ! 
Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 
Their children's lips shall echo> them, and 
say — 

Here, w'here the sword united nations drew, 
^^Oiir countrymen were warring on that day !" 
And this is much, and all which will not pass 
away. 

XXXVL 

There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of 
men. 

Whose spirit antithetically mixt 
One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness fixt. 
Extreme in all things I hadst thou been be-- 
twixt, 

Thy throne had still been thine, or never^ 
been ; 

For daring made thy rise as fall : thou seek’st 
Even now to re-assume the imperial mien. 
And shake again the world, the Thunderer of 
the scene ! 

XXXVII. 

Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou ! 
She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne’er more bruited in men’s minds than 
now 

That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 
Who wooed thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 
A god unto thyself ; nor less the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert. 

Who deem’d thee for a time whate’er thou 
didst assert. 

XXXVIII. 

Oh, more or less than man— in high or low. 
Battling with nations, flying from the field ; 
Now making monarchs* necks thy footstool, 
now 

More than thy meanest soldimr taught to- 
yield ; 

An empire thou couldst crush, command, re- 
build, 

But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor. 
However deeply in men's spirits skill’d. 

Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of 
war. 

Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the lof^ 
tiest star. 

XXXIX. 

Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the tusnine 
tide 

With that untaught innate philosophy. 

Which, be it wisdom, coldness or deep pride. 

Is gall and wormwood to an< enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred stood hard by 
To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou Last 
smiled 
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With a sedate and all-enduring eye 
When Fortune fled her spoiled and favourite 
child, [piled. 

He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him 
XL. 

Sager than -ip thy fortunes ; for in them 
Ambition steel’d thee on too far to show 
That just habitual scorn which could contemn 
Men and their thoughts ; 'twas wise to feel^ 
not so 

To wear it ever on thy lip and brow. 

And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till they were turn’d unto thine overthrow : 
’Tis but a worthless world to win or lose ; 

So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who 
choose. 

XLI. 

If, like a tower upon a headlong rock, 

Thou hadst been made to stand or fall alone. 
Such scorn of man had help'd to brave the 
shock ; 

But men’s thoughts were the steps which 
paved thy throne, 

Their admiration thy best weapon shone ; 

The part of Philip’s son was thine, not then 
(Unless aside thy purple had been thrown) 
Like stern Diogenes to mock at men ; 

For sceptred cynics earth were far too wide a 
den. 

XLir. 

But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 

And thej'e Lath been thy bane ; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 

And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest ; a fever at the core. 

Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 
XLIIl. 

This makes the madmen who have made men 
mad 

By their contagion ; conquerors and kings. 
Founders of sects and systems, to w hom add 
Sophists, bards, statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret 
springs, 

And are themselves the fools to those they 
fool. 

Envied, yet how unenviable ! what stings 
Are theirs ! One breast laid open were a 
school 

Which would unteach mankind the lust to shine 
or rule ; 

XLIV. 

Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last. 
And yet so nurs’d and bigotted to strife, • 
'J'liat should their days, surviving perils past. 
Melt to csilm twilight, they feel overcast 
M' ith sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 
Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With 4s own flickering, or a sword laid by 
• Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 


XLV. 

He who ascends to mountain-tops shall find 
The loftiest ])eaks most wrapt in clouds and 
snow ; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind. 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow. 

And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head. 

And thus reward the toils which to those sum. 
in its led. 

XLvr. 

Away with these ! true Wisdom’s world will 
be 

Within its ovvn creation, or in thine, 

Maternal Nature ! for who teems like thee, 
’I'hus on tlie banks of thy majestic Rhine } 
There Harold gazes on a work divine, 

A blending of all beauties ; streams and dells 
Fruit, folifige, crag, wood, cornfield, moun- 
tain, vine, 

And chieiless castles breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where ruin greenly 
dwells. 

XLVII. 

And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind. 
Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd. 

All teiiantless, save to the crannying wind. 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud. 
I'here was a day when they were young and 
proud. 

Banners on high, and battles pass’d below ; 
But they who fought are in a bloody shroud,. 
And those which waved are shredless dust 
ere now. 

And the bleak battlements shall bear no future 
blow. 

XLVIII. 

Beneath these battlements, within those walls. 
Power dwelt amidst her passions; in proud 
state 

Each robber chief upheld his armed halls. 
Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 

^\'hut want these outlaws conquerors should 
have ? 

But history’s purchased page to call them 
great ? 

A wider space, an ornamented grave } 

Their hopes were not less warm, their souls 
were full as brave. 

XLIX. 

In their baronial feuds and single fields. 

What deeds of prowess unrecorded died I 
And Love, which lent a blazon to their 
shields, 

With emblems well devised by amorous pride. 
Through all the mail of iron hearts would 

glide; C®“ 

But atill tbeir flame was fierceness, and drew 
Keen contest and destruction near allied. 

And many a tower for some fair mischief won/' 
Saw the discoloured Uune beneath its ruin run. 
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But thou, exulting and abounding river ! 
Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 
Through banks whose beauty would endure 
for ever 

Could man but leave thy bright creation so. 
Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of conflict, — then to see 
Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know 
Earth paved like heaven ; and to seem such 
to me 

Even now what wants thy stream? — that it 
should Lethe be. 

LT. 

A thousand battles have assail'd thy banks. 
But these and half their fame have pass’d 
away. 

And Slaughter heap’d on high his weltering 
ranks ; 

Their very graves are gone, and what arc 
they ? 

Thy tide wash’d down the blood of yesterday. 
And all was stainless, and on thy clear stream 
Glass’d with its dancing liglit the sonny ray ; 
But o’er the blackened memory’s blighting 
dream 

Tiiy ivavcs would vainly roll, all sweeping as 
" they seem. 

LII. 

Thus Harold inly said, and pass’d along. 

Vet not insensibly to all which here 
Awoke the jocund birds to early song 
In gle^s which might have made even exile 
dear : 

Though on his brow were graven lines aus- 
teie. 

And tranquil sternness wkich had ta’en the 
place 

Of feelings fierier far but less severe, 

Joy was not always absent from his face, 

But o’er it in such scenes would steal with 
transient trace. 

LIII. 

Nor was all love shut from him, though his 
days 

Of passion had consumed themselves to dust. 
It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 
On such as smile upon us ; the heart must 
Leap kindly back to kindness, though disgust 
Hath weaned it from all worldlings: thus he 
felt. 

For there was soft remembrance, and sweet 
trust 

In one fond breast, to which his own would 
melt. 

And in its tenderer hour on that his bosom 
dwelt. 

LIV. 

And he bad learn'd to love, — I know not why. 
For this in such as him seems strange of 
mood, — 

The helpless looks of blooming infancy, 

Bven in its earliest nurture ; what subdued, 
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To change like this, a mind so far imbued 
With scorn of man, it little boots to know ; 
But thus it was ; and though in solitude 
Small power the nipp’d affeetions have to grow. 
In him this glowed when all beside had ceased 
to glow, 

LV. 

And there was one soft breast, as hath been 
said. 

Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 
Than the church links withal ; and, though 
unwed, 

That love was pure, and, far above disguise. 
Had stood the test of mortal enmities 
Still undivided, and cemented more 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes ; 

But this was fli*m, and from a foreign shore 
Well to that heart might his these absent greet- 
ings pour ! 

1 . 

The castled crag of Drachenfels* 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine. 

And hills all rich with blossomed trees. 

And fields wkich promise corn and wine. 

And scattered cities crowning these. 

Whose far white walls along them shine. 
Have strewed a scene, which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me 1 
2 . 

And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes. 

And hands wfiich offer early flowers. 

Walk smiling o’er this paradise ; 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of grey. 
And many a rock which steeply lours. 

And noblqarch in proud decay. 

Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers ; 

But one thing want these banks of Rhine,— 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine ! 

3 . 

I send the lilies given to me ; 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 

I know that they must withered be. 

But yet reject them not as such ; 

For 1 have cherish'd them as dear. 

Because they vet may meet thine eye. 

And guide thy soul to mine even here. 

When thou behold'st them drooping nigh. 
And knowst them gathered by the Rhine/ 
And offered from my heart to thine 1 

4. 

The river nobly foams and flows. 

The charm of this enchanted ground. 

And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round ; 


* The cattle of Drachenfelt stands on the highest summit of 
*■ the Seven Munotaiiit.** over the Rhine bonks ; it is in mins, 
and connected with some singular traditions ; it is the flnt in 
view on the road from Bonn, but on the opposite side of the 
river t oh this bank, nearlv facing it, are tlie remains of another 
called the Jew's castle, and a large cross cpmmemorative of the 
murder of a chief by his brother : the number of castlea and 
cities along the oourae of the Rhine on lioth sides is very gnat, 
and their dtuatiMu resurkahly beautiful. 
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The han^htieiift breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dwell delighted here ; 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 
7'o nature and to me so dear^ 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine ! 
LVI. 

By Coblentz^ on a rise of gentle ground. 
There is a small and simple pyramid, 
Crowning the summit of the verdant mound ; 
Beneath its base ivre heroes' ashes hid, 

Our enemy’s, — ^but let not that forbid 
Honour to Marceau ! o'er whose early tomb 
Tears, big, tears, gush'd from the rough sol- 
dier’s lid. 

Lamenting and yet envying such a doom. 
Falling fur France, whose rights he battik to 
resume. 

LVll. 

Brief, brave, and glorious was his young 
career, — 

His mourners were two hosts, his friends and 
foes ; . 

And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Pray for his gallant spirit’s bright repose ; 
For he was Freedom’s champion, one of those. 
The few in number, who had not o’erstept 
The charter to chastise which she bestows 
On such as wield her weapons ; he had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o’er 
him wept*. 

LVIIL 

Here Ehrenbreitsteinf, with her shattered 
wall 

Black with the miner's blast, upon her height 
Yet shows of what she was, when shell and ball 
Rebounding idly on her strength did light ; 

A tower of victory ! from whence the flight 
Of baflied foes was watch’d along* the plain : 
But Peace destroy’d what War could never 
blight, 

And laid those proud roofs bare to summer’s 
rain— 

On which the iron shower for years had pour'd 
in vain. 

LIX. 

Adieu to thee, fair Rhine ! How long delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way ! 
Thine is a scene alike where souls united 
Or lonely Contemplation thus might stray ; 
And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 
On self-condemning bosoms, it were here. 
Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too gay. 
Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere. 

Is to the mellow earth as autumn to the year. 

» The monuineat of the young and lamented General Mar« 
reau (kiHed hy a rifle-liall at Alterkirchen on the last day of the 
fourth year or the French republic) still remains as described. 

The inscHptions on his monument ere rather too long, and 
not required ; his name leas enough; France adored, and her 
enemies admired t both wept over him. His funeral was attend- 
ed by the generals and detachments from both armies. 

t Ehrennreitstein, i* e. ** the broad Stone of Honour," one of 
the strofigat fortressea in Bnrope, was dUroantled and blown 
up by the Frendi at tHe tmoeofi^b^*— It M been and could 
^y be reduced by fttfnbie'erMcbfry. It yiebM to the Conner 
aided by surprise. 


LX. 

Adieu to thee again ! a vain adieu 1 
There can be no farewell to scene like thine ; 
The mind is coloured by thy every hue ; 

And if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their cherish’d gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine ! 
'Tis with the thankful glance of parting 
praise ; 

More mighty spots may rise— more glaring 
shine. 

But none unite in one attaching maze 
The brilliant, fair, and soft, — the glories of old 
days. 

LXI. 

The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city's sheen. 
The rolling stream, the precipice’s gloom. 
The forest's growth, and Gothic walls between. 
The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets 
been 

In mockery of man’s art ; and these withal 
A race of faces happy as the scene, 

H’hose fertile bounties here extend to all. 
Still springing o’er thy banks, though empires 
near them fall. 

LXII. 

But these recede. Above me are the Alps, 
’I'he palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps. 
And throned eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the thunderbolt of snow ! 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave 
vain man below. 

LXIII. 

But ere these matchless heights I dare to 
scan. 

There is a spot should not be pass'd in vain,— 
Morat ! the proud, the patriot field I where 
man 

May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain. 
Nor blush for those who conquered on that 
plain ; 

Here Burgundy bequeath’d his tombless host 
A bony heap, through ages to remain, • 
Themselves their monument ; — the Stygian 
coast 

Unsepulchred they roam'd, and shriek'd each 
wandering ghost. 

LXIV. 

While Waterloo with Cannas’s carnage vies, 
Morat and Marathon twin names shall stand. 
They were true glory's stainless victories. 
Won by the unambitious heart and hand 
Of a proud, brotherly, and civic band. 

All unbought champions in no princely cause 
Of vice-entail'd corruption ; they no land 
Doom'd to bewail the blasphemy of laws 
Making kii^' divine^ by some DraCHiic 
'clause. ' . T 
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LXV. 

By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
A gray and grief-worn aspect of old days^ 

'Tig the last remnant of the wreck of years^ 
And looks as with the wild, bewildered gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amaze^ 

Yet still with consciousness ; and there it 
stands 

Making a marvel that it not decays, 

When the coeval pride of human hands, 
•Leveird* Aventicum, hath strewed her subject 
lands. 

LXVI. 

And there — oh! sw'cet and sacred be the 
name ! — 

Julia — the daughter, the devoted — gave 
Her youth to heaven; her heart, beneath a 
claim 

Nearest to heaven's broke o'er a father’s 
grave. 

J ustice is sworn ’gainst tears, and her’s would 
crave 

The life she lived in ; but the judge was Just, 
And then she died on him she could not save. 
Their tomb was simple, and without a bust. 
And held within their urn one mind, one heart, 
one dustf. 

LXVII. 

But these are deeds which should not pass 
away. 

And names that must not wither, though the 
earth 

Forgets her empires with a just dec^iy. 

The enslavers and the enslaved, their death 
and birth ; 

The high, the mountain..majesty of worth 
Should be, and shall, survivor of its woe. 

And from its immortality look forth 
In the sun’s face, like yonder Alpine snow, 
Zniperishably pure beyond all things below, 

• LXVI II. 

Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face. 
The mirror where the stars and mountains 
view 

The stillness of their aspect in each trace 
Its clear depth yields of their far height and 
hue: 

* Aventicum (near Morat) wa> the Roman capital of Helvetia 
where Avencbea now stand*. 

t Julia Alpinula* a youiu Aventian priestess, died soon after 
a vain endeavour to save aer father, condemned to death as a 
traitor by /^ulus Cscina. Her epitaph was discovered many 
years agot— it is thus— • 

Julia Alpinula 
Hicjaceo 

Infelids patris, infelix proles 
Dess Aventie Sacerdosi 
fixorare patiis necem non potui 
Male mori in fatis tile erat. * 

Vixi annos XXIII. 

I know of no human composition so affecting as this, nor a 
history of deeper interest. These are the names and actions 
which ought not to perish, and to wliichwe turn with a true 
and healtl^ tenderness, from the wretched and glittering detail 
of a confused mass of conquests and battles, with which the 
mind is roused for a time to a false and faveriah sympathy, ftom 
wheneeif reduxast length with all the aauiea conaequcnt on such 


There is too much of man hora^ to look 
through 

With a fit mind the might which 1 behold ; 
But soon in me shall loneliness renew 
Thoughts hid, but not less cherish’d than of old. 
Ere mingling with the herd had penn'd me in 
their fold. 

LXIX. 

To fiy from, need not be to hate, mankind ; 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil. 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In the hot throng, where we become the spoil 
Of our infection, till too late and long 
W e may deplore and struggle with the coil. 
In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 
’Midst a contentious world, striving where none 
are strong. 

LXX. 

There, in a moment, we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence, and in the blight 
Of our own soul, turn all our blood to tears, 
And colour things to come with hues of night 
The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those that walk in darkness : on the sea. 
The boldest steer but where their ports invite. 
But there are wanderers o’er eternity 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchored 
ne’er shall be. 

LXXI. 

Is it not better, then, to be alone. 

And love earth only for its earthly sake 
By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 

Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake. 

Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant her own care. 
Kissing its cries away us these awake 
Is it not better thus our lives to wear. 

Than join the crushing crowd, doom’d to inflict 
or bear ? 

LXXII. 

1 live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me ; and to me. 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture : 1 can see 
Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain. 

Class’d among creatures, when the soul can, 
flee. 

And with the sky, the peak, the heaving 
plain 

Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain, 
LXXIIl. 

And thus 1 am absorb’d, and this is life : 

1 look upon the peopled desert past. 

As on a place of agony and strife. 

Where, for some sin, to sorrow 1 was cast. 

To act and suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pinion which I feel to spring. 
Though young, yet waxing vigorous, as the 
blast 

Which it would cope with, on delighted wing. 
Spurning the .clay.4;oId bonds which round our 
being ding. 
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LXXIV. 

And when, at length, the mind Aall be all 

From what it hates in this degraded form, 
Keft of its carnal life, save whet shall be 
Existent happier in the fly and worm, — 
iriien elements to elements conform. 

And dust is as it should be, shall 1 not 
Feel all I see, less dazzling^, but more warm ? 
The bodiless thought? the Spirit of each 
spot? 

Of which, even now, I share at times the im- 
mortal lot ? 

LXXV. 

Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a 
part 

Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 

Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
AFitli a pure passion ? should 1 not contemn 
All objects, if compared with these ? and stem 
A tide of suflFering, rather than foreco 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turn’d below. 
Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which 
dare not glow ? 

LXXVI. 

But this is not my theme ; and I return 
To that which is immediate, and require 
Those who And contemplation in the urn. 

To look on one. whose dust was once all lire, 
A native of the land where 1 respire 
The clear air for awhile — a passing guest. 
Where he became a being, — whose desire 
Was to be glorious ; ’twas a foolish quest, 

The which to gain and keep, he sacrificed all 
rest. 

LXXVI r. 

Here the self-torturiiig sophist, wild Rous- 
seau, 

The apostle of affliction, he who threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 
The breath which made him wretched ; yet 
he knew 

How to make madness beautiful, and cast 
O’er erring deeds and thoughts, a heavenly 
hue 

' Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they 
past 

The eyes, which o*er them shed tears feeling- 
ly and fast. 

Lxxvni. 

His love was passion’s essence — as a tree 
On fire by lightning ; with etliereal flame 
lUndled he was, and blasted ; for to be 
'J'hus, and enamoured, were in him the same. 
But his was not the love of living dame. 

Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams, 
But of ideal beauty, which became 
In him existence, and o’erflowing teems 
Along his burninl^ distempered though 

,it seems. 


LXXIX. 

TAii breathed itself to life in Julie, Mts 
Invested her with all that's wild and sweet; 
This hallowed, too, the memorable kiss 
Which every morn his fevered lip would 
greet, 

From her's, who but with friendship his would 
meet ; 

But to that gentle touch, through brain and 
breast 

Flash’d the thrill’d spirit's love-devouring 
heat ; 

In that absorbing sigh perchance more blest. 
Than vulgar minds may be Mith all they seek 
possest^. 

LXXX. 

His life was one long war with self-sought 
foes. 

Or friends by him self-banish’d ; for his mind 
Had grown suspicion’s sanctuary, and chose 
For its own cruel sacrifice, the kind, 

'Gainst whom he raged with fury strange and 
blind. 

But he was phrenzied, — M’herefore, who may 
know ? 

Sincje cause might be which skill could never 
find: 

But he was phrenzied by disease or woe, 

To that worst pitch of all, which wears a rea- 
soning show. 

Lxxxr. 

For then he was inspired, and from him came, 
As from the Pythian's mystic cave of yore. 
Those oracles which set the world in flame. 
Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms were no 
more : 

Did he not this for France ? which lay before 
Bowed to the inborn tyranny of years ? 

Broken and trembling, to the yoke she bore. 
Till by the voice of him and his compeers. 
Roused up to too much wrath which follows 
o’ergrown fears ? , 

LXXXII. 

They made themselves a fearful monument ! 
The wreck of old opinions — things which 
grew 

Breathed from the birth of time : the veil 
they rent. 

And what behind it lay, all earth shall view. 
But good with ill tliey also overthrew. 

Leaving but ruins, wherewith to rebuild 
Upon the same foundation, and renew 
Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour 
re-fill'd, • 

As heretofore, because ambition was self-will'd, 
LXXXIIl. 

But this will not endure, nor be endured ! 
Mankind have felt their strength, and made 
it felt. 

They might have used it better, but, allured 
By their new vigour, sternly have they deidt 

■ Thit refers to the account in bis •* Caattaaimuf* his pas- 
sion for the Comtesie d'Houdetot jthe mistrees St. Lambert) 
and hit long walk every morning for the sake of the tinglt lc|ei 
I which was (be common salutation of Ftmtsh ecsoatBlSiiaa. ? 
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On one aiiotber ; pity ceased to melt 
With her once natural charities. But they^ 
Who in oppression's darkness caved had 
dwelt. 

They were not eagles, nourish'd with the day ,* 
What marvel then, at times, if they mistook 
their prey ! 

LXXXIV. 

What deep wounds ever closed without a scar ? 
The heart's bleed longest, and but heal to 
wear 

That which disfigures it ; and they who war 
With their own hopes, and have been van- 
quish'd bear 

Silence, but not submission : in his lair 
Fix'd passion holds his breath, until the hour 
VViiich shall atone for years ; none need de- 
spair : 

It Ccame, it cometh, and will come, — the pow- 
er 

To punish or forgive — in one we shall be 
slower, 

LXXXV. 

Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake. 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to for- 
sake 

Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring, 
'rhis quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from destruction ; once I loved 
Torn ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved. 
That 1 with stern delights should e er have 
beep so moved. 

LXXXVI. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
'Fhy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet 
clear, 

Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 
Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights ap- 
pear 

Precipitoiisly steep ; and drawing near. 

There breathes a living fragrance from the 
shore, 

' Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the 
ear. 

Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol 
more ; 

LXXXVII. 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes. 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill. 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, ^ 

W eeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature's breast the spirit of her hues. 
LXXXVIII. 

I Ye stars ! which are the poetry of heaven ! 
Ilf in your bright leaves we would read the 
, fate 

men and empires, ^'tis to be forgiven, 


That in our ospiratidfld to be great^ 

Our destinies overleap their mortal state. 

And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar. 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named 
themselves a star. 

LXXXIX. 

All heaven and earth are still — though not 
in sleep, 

But breathless, as wegrow when feeling most 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too 
deep : — 

All heaven and earth are still : From the 
high host 

Of stars, to the lull'd lake and mountain- 
coast. 

All is concentered in a life intense. 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost,* 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 

XC. 

Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, where we are least alone ; 

A truth, which through our being then doth 
melt 

And purifies from self; it is a tone. 

The soul and source of music, which makes 
known 

Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm. 

Like to the fabled Cytherea's zone, 

Binding all things with beauty >'twould 
disarm 

The spectre Death, had he substantial power to 
liarm. 

XCI. 

Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places and the peak 
Of earth-o'ergazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unw^^ll'd temple, there to seek 
The Spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak 
Uprear'd of human hands. Come, and com- 
pare 

Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
With nature’s realms of worship, earth and 
air. 

Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe tby 
prayer ! 

XCII. 

The sky is changed! — and such a change! 
Oh night. 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous 
strong. 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along. 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone 
doud. 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers, through her misty shnobd, 
Black to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud i 
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^nd this is in the night: — ^most glorious 
night J 

Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

Bow the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea. 
And the big rnin comes dancing to the earth I 
And now again 'tis black, — and now, the glee 
' Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain. 

mirth, [birth. 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s 
' XCIV. 

Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way 
between [parted 

Heights which appear as lov'ers who have 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene. 
That they can meet no more, though broken- 
hearted 

Though in their souls, which thus each other 
thwarted. 

Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life’s bloom, and then 
departed : — 

Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winters,-— war within themselves to 
wage. 

XCV. 

>fow, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft 
his way [stand : 

The mightiest of the storms hath tii en his 
For here, not one, but many, make their play, 
And fiing their thunder-bolts from hand to 
hand. 

Flashing and cast around : of all the band, 
Tho brightest through these parted hills hath 
fork'd 

His lightnings, — as if he did understand. 

That in such gaps as desolation work’d, 

There the hot shaft should blast w'hatever 
therein lurk’d. 

xcvr. 

Sky, mountains, river, win€s, lake, light. 

nings-'ye.' [soul 

With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things thathavemade me watchful ; the far 
roll 

Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless, — if I rest. 

But where of ye, oh tempests ! is the goal ? 
Are ye like those within the human breast ? 
Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some 
high nest ? 

XCVII. 

Could 1 embody and unbosom now 
I'hat which is most within me,^could I 
wreak ■ 

My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong 
or weak. 

All that I would have sought, and all I seek. 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe^into one 
word. 


tt04 


And that one word were lightning, I would 
speak ; , « 

But as it is, 1 live and die unheara, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it ns 
a sword. 


XCVII I. 

The morn is up again, the dewy morn. 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all 
bloom. 

Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth contain’d no tomb,— 
And glowing into day : we may resume 
The march of our existence : and thus 1, 

Still on thy shores, fair Leman ! may find 
room 

And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much, that may give us pause, if pondered 
fittingly. 

XCIX. 

Clarens ! sweet Clarens, birth-place of deep 
love ! 

Thine air is the young breath of passionate 
thought ; 

Thy trees take root in love ; the snows above 
The very Glaciers have his colours caught, 
And sun-set into rose-hues sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly : the 
rocks. 

The permanent crags, tell here of love, who 
sought 

In them a refuge from the worldly shocks. 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope ^at 
WOOS, then mocks. 

c. 

Clarens ! by heavenly feet thy paths are 
trod, — 

Undying Love’s who here ascends a throne 
To which the steps are mountains ; where- 
the god 

Is a pervading life and light, — so shown 
Not on those summits solely, nor alone 
In the still cave and forest ; o’er the flower 
Bis eye is sparkling, and his breath hath 
blown, 

His soft and summer breath, whose tender 
power. 

Passes the strength of storms in their most de- 
solate hour. 

Cl. 

All things are here of him ; from the black 
pines. 

Which are his shade on high, and the loud 
roar 

Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to the 
shore, 

Where the bowed waters meet him, and adore. 
Kissing hi^ feet with murmurs, and the wood. 
The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar,. 
But light leaves, young as joy, stands where 
it stood 

Ofiering to him, and his, a populous solitude,. 
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A populous solitude of bees and birds/ 

And fairy-form'd and many-coloured things. 
Who worship him with notes more sweet than 
words, 

* And innocently open, their glad wings, 

Fearless and full of life : the gush of springs. 
And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 
Of stirring branches, and the bud which 
brings 

'I'he swiftest thought of beauty, here extend. 
Mingling, and made by love, unto one mighty 
end. 

cm. 

lie who hath loved not, here w'ould learn that 
lore. 

And make his heart a spirit; he who knows 
That tender mystery, will love the more. 

For this is Love's recess, where vain men's 
woes. 

And the world's waste, have driven him far 
from those, 

For 'tis his nature to advance or die ; 

He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 
Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 
With the immortal lights, in its eternity ! 

CiV. 

'Twas not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot, 
I^eopling it with affections ; but he found 
It was the scene which passion must allot 
To the mind's purified beings; 'twas the 
ground 

Where early Love his Psyche's zone unbound. 
And hallowed it with lovelirress ; 't’s lone, 
And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 
And sense, and sight of sweetness ; here the 
Rhone 

Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have 
rear’d a throne. 

CV. 

Lausanne! and Ferney ! ye have been the 
abodes* ^ 

Of names which unto you bequeath'd a name ; 
Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerous 
roads, 

A path to perpetuity of fame : 

They were gigantic minds, and their steep 
aim, 

Was, Titan>like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call down thunder, ; 
and the flame 

Of Heaven, again assail’d, if Heaven the 
while 

On man and man’s research could deign no mere 
than smile. 

CVI. 

The one was fire and fickleness, a child, 

^ost mutable in wishes, but in mind, 

A wit as various, — gay, grave, sage, or wild, — 
Historian, bard, philosopher, combined ; 

He multiplied himself among mankind, 

* Voltaire and Gibbon. 

4 B 


The Proteus of their talents. But his own 
Breathed most in ridicule, — which, as the 
wind. 

Blew where it listed, laying all things prone,-— 
Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shake a 
throne. 

cvir; 

The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought. 
And hiving wisdom with each studious year. 
In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, ' 
And shaped his weapon with an edge severe. 
Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer ; 
The lord of irony, — that master-spell. 

Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew 
from fear, 

And doom'd him to the zealot’s ready hell. 
Which answers to all doubts so eloquently well, 
CVI 1 1. 

Yet, peace be with their ashes, — for by them. 
If merited, the penalty is paid; 

It is not ours to judge, — far less condemn ; 
The hour must come when such things shall 
be made 

Known unto all, — or hope and dread allay’d 
By slumber, on one pillow, — in the dust, 
Which, thus much we are sure, must lie de- 
cay'd ; 

And when it sliall revive, as is our trust, 
'Twill be to be forgiven, or suffer what is just. 
CIX. 

Rut let me quit man’s works, again to read 
His Maker's, spread around me, and suspend 
This page, which from my reveries I feed. 
Until it seems prolonging withont end. 

The clouds above me to the white Alps tend. 
And I must pierce them, and survey what- 
e’er 

May be permitted, as my steps I bend 
J’o their most great and growing region, 
where 

The earth to her embrace compels the powers 
of air. 

* CX. 

Italia ! too, Italia ! looking on thee, 

Full flashes on the soul the light of ages. 

Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won thee. 
To the last halo of the chiefs and sages, 

Who glorify thy consecrated pages ; 

Thou wert the throne and grave of empires ; 
still. 

The fount at which the panting mind as- 
suages 

Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her 
fill, 

Flows from the eternal source of Rome's im- 
perial hill. 

CXI. 

Thus far 1 have proceeded in a theme 
Renewed with no kind auspices : — to feel 
We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be, — and to steel 
The heart against itself ; and to coneeal, 

With a proud caution, fove/ or hate/ or 
aught,— 
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Passion or feeling:^ purjjose, grief or zeal,— 

. Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought. 

Is SI stern task of soul: — No matter^— it is 
taught. 

CXII, 

And for these words^ thus woven into song^ 

It may be that they are a harmless wile, — 
The colouring of the scenes which fleet along. 
Which 1 would seize, in passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, for a while. 
Fame is the thirst of youth, — but 1 am not 
So young as to regard men's frown or smile. 
As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot ; 

I stood and stand alone, — remembered or forgot. 
CXIII. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me ; 
I have not flattered it's rank breath, nor 
bow'd 

To its idolatries a patient knee,— 

Nor coin'd my cheek to smiles, — nor cried 
aloud 

In worship of an echo ; in the crowd • 

They could not deem me one of such : I stood 
Among them, but not of them ; in a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, 
and still could. 

Had I not filed* my mind, which thus itself 
subdued. 

CXIV. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world 


me, — 

But let us part fair foes ; I do believe. 
Though 1 have found them not, that there 
may be 

Words which are things, — hopes which will 
not deceive. 

And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing : 1 would also deem 
O'er others' griefs that some sincerely grieve ; 
That two, or one, are almost what they 


seem, — 

That goodness is no name, and happiness no 
dream. 

CXV. 

My daughter ! with thy name this song be- 


gun — 

My daughter ! with thy name thus much shall 
end — 

I see thee not, — I hear thee not, — but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee ; thou art the friend 
To whom the shadow's of far years extend : 
Albeit my brow thou never should’st behold. 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend. 
And reach into thy* heart,— when mine is 


cold,'"”" 

A token and a tone, £ven from thy father's 
mould. 

CXVI. 


To aid thy mind's development,— to ‘watch 
Thy dawn of little joys, — to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth,— to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects,— wonders yet to thee ! 

« • , — If it betiuis* 

• FDV Baaqu^i iMue bivs IftM my ffilnd.”— itfocbetA. 


To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent's kiss, — 
This, it should seem, was not reserv'd for 
me ; 

Y et this was in my nature as it is, 

1 know not what is there, yet something like to * 
this. 

CXVH. 

Yet, though dull hate as duty should be 
taught, 

1 know that thou wilt love me ; though my 
name 

Should he shut from thee, as a spell still 
fraught 

lYith desolation, — and a broken claim : 
Though the grave closed between us,— 'twere 
* the 5aine» 

I know that thou wilt love me ; though to 
drain 

My blood from out thy being, were an ai;... 
And an attainment, — all would be in vain, — 
Still thou would'st love me, still that more than 
life retain. 

CXVIII. 

The child of love— though bom in bitterness. 
And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 
These were the elements, — and thine no less. 
As yet such are around thee, — but thy fire 
Shall be more tempered, and thy Lope far 
higher. 

Sweet be thy cradled slumbers ! O’er the sea. 
And from the mountains where 1 now respire. 
Fain would 1 waft such blessing upon thee, 

As, with a sigh, 1 deem thou might’st have been 
to me ! 


CANTO IV. 

I. 

I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 

A palace and a prison fp each hand : 

1 saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand : 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look'd to the winged lion's marble piles. 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her 
hundred isles! 

II, 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean. 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers.: 

And such she was ; — her daughters had their 
dowers 

From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless 
Bast 

Pour'd in her lap all gems in sparkling show- 
ers. 

In purple was she robed, and Of her feast , 
Monarchs partook, and deem'd their dignity 
increased. 
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III. 

In Venice Tasso's echoes are no more*. 

And silent rows the son^less gondolier ; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore. 

And music meets not always now the ear : 

* Those days are gone — but Beauty stiJl is 
here. 

States fall, arts fade — but Nature doth not 
die. 

Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 
The pleasant place of all festivity. 

The revel of the earthy the masque of Italy ! 

IV. 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the dogeless city's vanish'd sway ; 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
IVith the Rialto ; Shylock and the Moor, 

And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away — 
The keystones of the arch ! though all were 
o’er, 

h‘or us repeopled were the solitary shore. 

The beings of the mind are not of clay; 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And nailtiply in us a brighter ray 
And more beloved existence : that which Fate 
Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 
Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied 
First elMles, then replaces what we hate ; 
Watering the heart whose early flowers have 
diH, 

And with a fresher growth replenishin:, the void. 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age, 

The first from hope, the last from vacancy ; 
And this worn feeling peoples many a page. 
And, may be, that which grows beneath mine 
eye : 

Yet there are things whose strong reality 
Outshines our fairy-land ; in shape and hues 
More beautiful than our fantastic sky. 

And the strange constellations which the 
Muse 

O'er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse : 

VII. 

I saw or dream’d of such, — ^but let them go— 
They came like truth, and disappear'd like 
dreams ; 

And whatsoe’er they were — are now but so : 

I could replace them if 1 would, still teems 
My mind with many a form which aptly 
seems 

Such as 1 sought for, and at moments found ; 
Let these too go — for waking reason deems 
Such over-weening phantasies unsound. 

And other voices speak, and other sights sur- 
round. 

* The well known song^of the gondoliers, of alternate stanzas 
from Tasso's Jerusalem, has died with the independence of 
Venice. Editions of the poem, whh the original on one column, 
and die Venetian variations on the other, as sung by the boat- 
men, were once common, and are still to be fduod. 
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VIII. 

I've taught me other tongues— and in strange 
eyes 

Have made me not a stranger ; to the mind ; 
Which is itself, no changes bring surprise 
Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 
A country with — ay, or without mankind ; 
Yet was I born where men are proud to be. 
Not without cause ; and should 1 leave be- 
hind 

The inviolate island of the sage and free> 

And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 

IX. 

Perhaps I loved it well : and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine. 

My spirit shall resume it — if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remember’d in my line 
With my land's language ; if too fond and 
far 

These aspirations in their scope incline, — 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes are. 

Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion 
bar 

X. 

My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honour’d by the nations — let it be— 

And light the laurels on a loftier head ! 

And be the Spartan's epitaph on me — 

Sparta hath many a worthier son than he*." 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 
The thorns which I have reap'd are of the tree 
I planted, — they have torn me> — and I bleed ; 
I should have known what fruit would spring 
from such a seed. 

XL 

The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord ; 
And, annual marriage now no more renew’d,. 
The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored. 
Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 

St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood 
Stand, but in mockery of his wither'd power. 
Over the proud place where an Emperor 
sued. 

And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
When Venice was a queen with an unequall’d 
dower. 

XIL 

The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian 
reigns — * 

An Emperor tramples where an Emperor 
knelt ; 

Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and 
chains 

Clank over sceptred cities ; nations melt 
From power’s high pinnacle, when they have 
feU 

• The anz^ier of the mother of Brasidas to the ztraDgeis who. 

praised the memory of her son. . . , . . 

* After many vain efforts on the part of the Italiana entirely 
to^throw off the yoke of Frederic Barbarossa, and as fruitless 
attempts of the Emperor to make V.imself absolt^ master 
throughout the whole of his Cisalpine domnii^, the Woody 
struggles of four and twenty yean were happily brought to a 
close m the dty of Venice. 
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The sunshine for a while, and downward go 
Like lauwine loosen’d from the mountain’s 
belt ; 

Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo* ! 

Th’ octog^enarian chief, Byzantium’s conquer- 
ing foe. 

XIII. 

Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass. 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun ; 
But is not Doria’s menace come to passt ? 

Are they not bridled; — Venice, lost and won. 
Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done. 
Sinks, like a sea-weed, into whence she rose ! 
Better be whelm’d beneath the waves, and 
shun. 

Even in destruction’s depth, her foreign foes. 
From whom submission wrings an infamous 
repose. 

XIV. 


In youth she was all glory, — a new Tyre, — 
Her very by- word sprung from victory. 

The Planter of the LionJ,” which through 
fire 

And blood she bore o’er subject e.irth and sea ; 
Though making many slaves, herself still free. 
And Europe’s bulwark 'gainst the Ottomite ; 
Witness 'J’roy’s rival, Candia ! Vouch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto’s fight 1 
For ve are names no time nor tyranny can 
blight. 

XV. 


Statues of glass — all shiver’d — the long file 
Of her dead Doges are declined to dust ; 

But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptu- 
ous pile 

Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust ; 
Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust. 
Have yielded to the stranger : empty halls. 
Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as 
must 

Too oft remind her who and what enthrals, 
Have flung a desolate cloud o’er Venice’ lovely 
walls. 


* The reader will recollect the exclamation of the highlander. 
Oh for one hour of Dundee / Henry Dandolo, when elected 
Doge, in Hits, was eighty-five years of age. When he command- 
ed the Venetians at the taking of Constantinople, he was con- 
sequently ninety-seven years <ild. 

t After the loss of the battle of Pola, and the taking of Chioza 
on the 16th of August. 1379, by the united armament of the Ge- 
noese and Francesco da Carrara, Signor of Padua, the Venetians 
were reduced to the utmost despair. An embassy was sent to 
the conquerors with a blank sheet of paner, praying them to 
prescribe what terms they pleased, and leave to Venice onlv her 
independence. The Prince of Padua was inclined to listen to 
these proposals, but the Genoese, uTho, after the victory at Pola, 
had shouted, ** to Venice, to Venice, and long live St. George,*’ 
determined to annihilate their rival, and Peter Doria, their com- 
mander-in-chief, returned this answer to the suppliants : *< On 
God’s faith, gentlemen of Venice, ye shall have no peace from 
the Signor of Padua, nor from our commune of Genoa, until 
we have first put a rein upon those unbridled horses of yours, 
that are upon the Porch of your evangelist St. Mark. When we 
have bridled them, we shall keep you quiet. And this is the 
pleasure of us and of oar commune. As for these my brothers of 
Genoa, that you have brought with you to give up to us, I will 
not have them: take them back; for, in a few days hence, 1 
shall come and let them out of prison myself, both these and l 
all the others.” 

$ Plant the Lion— that n, the Lion of St. Mark, the standard 
of the republic, whidi is the origtal of the word Pantaloon— 
PUataleane, Pantatepn, Pantaloon. ' 


xyi. 

When Athens' armies*. fell at Syracuse, 

And fetter’d thausands bore the yoke of war. 
Redemption rose up in the Attic Muse*, 

Her voice their only ransom from afar; 

See ! as they chant the tragic hymn, the car 
Of the o’ermaster’d victor stops, the rCins 
Fall from his hands — his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt — ^he rends his captive’s 
chains, 

And bids him thank the bard for freedom and 
his strains. 

XVII. 

Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thine. 
Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot. 

Thy choral memory of the Bard divine. 

Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants ; and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations, — most of all, 
Albion ! to thee : the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean’s children ; in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery 
wall. 

XVIII. 

I loved her from my boyhood — she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart. 

Rising like water-columns from the sea. 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart ; 
And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s 
artt. 

Had stamp'd her image in me, and%ven so 
Although I found her thus, we did not part, 
Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 
Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and a 
show. 

XIX. 

I can repeople with the past — and of 

The present there is still for eye and thought. 

And meditation chasten'd down, enough ; 

And more, it may he, than I hoped or sought ; 
And of the happiest moments which were 
wrought 

Within the web of my existence, some 
From thee, fair Venice ! have their colours 
caught : 

There are some feelings Time can not be- 
numb. 

Nor Torture shake, or mine would now be cold 
and dumb. 

XX. 

But from their nature will the tannen grow;]: 
Loftiest on loftiest and least shelter'd rocks. 
Rooted in barrenness, where nought below 
Of soil supports them 'gainst the Alpine 
shocks 

Of eddying storms ; yet springs the trunk, 
and mocks 

The howling tempest, till its height and 
frame 

• The story is told in Phitarch’s life of Vidas, 
t Venire Preserved; Mysteries of Udolpho; the Ghost-seer, 
ox Armenian ; the Merchant of Venice ; Othello. 

t Temnen is the plural of tonne, a spedes of fir pecnliar to the 
Alra, ivhidi only tniives In very rocky parts, where scarcely soil 
sutfident for its nourishment esn he round. On these spots it 
grows to a greater height than any other mountain tree. 
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Are worthy of the mountains from whose 
blocks 

Of bleakj granite, into life it came. 
And grew a giant tree ; — the mind may grow 
the same. 

XXI. 

Existtence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms : mute 
'J'he camel labours with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence, — not bestow'd 
In vain should such example be ; if they, 
'I'hings of ignoble or of savage mood. 

Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear, — it is but for a day. 
XXII. 

All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy'd. 
Even by the sufferer ; and, in each event 
Ends. — Some, with hope replenish'd and re- 
buoy’d. 

Return to whence they came — with like in- 
tent. 

And weave their web again; some, bow’d and 
bent, 

IV'ax gray and ghastly, withering ere their 
time, 

And perish with the reed on which they leant ; 
Some seek devotion, toil, war, good or crime. 
According as their souls were form'd to sink or 
climb. 

3tXlII. 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There ^omes a token like a scorpion's sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness .im- 
bued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which 
bring 

Black on the heart the weight which it would 
fling 

Aside for ever : it may be a sound — 

A tone of music, — summer’s eve— or spring, 
A flower — the wind — the ocean — whicli shall 
wound, 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound ; 

XXIV. 

And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Dome to its cloud this lightning of the mind. 
But feel the shock renew'd, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves be. 
hind. 

Which out of things familiar, undesign'd, 
When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind. 

The cold — the changed — perchance the dead 
— ^anew. 

The mourn'd, the loved, the lost— too many ! — 
yet how few ! 

XXV. 

But my soul wanders ; I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay ; and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins : there to track 
Fall’n states and buried greatness, o'er a land 
Which was the mightiest in its old command. 


And is the loveliest, and must ever be 
The master-mould of Nature's heavenly hand. 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free. 
The beautiful, the brave — the lords of earth and 
sea, 

XXVI. 

The commonwealth of kings, the men of 
Rome ! 

And even since, and* now, fair Italy ! 

'I'hoii art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree : 
Even in tby desert, what is like to thee ; 

Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 

Thy wTeck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which can not be 
defaced. 

XXVII. 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night — 
Sunset divides the sky with her — a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 

Where the day joins the past eternity ; 
While, on the other hand meek Dian's crest 
Floats through the azure air — an island of the 
blest ! 

XXVIII. 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven ; but 
still 

Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
lioll’d o'er the peak of the far Rhsetian hill. 
As day and ni^ht contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order : — gently flow's 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new -horn rose. 

Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d 
within it glows, 

XXIX. 

Fill’d with the face of heaven, w Inch, from 
afiir. 

Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues. 
From the rich sunset to the rising star. 

Their magical variety diffuse : 

And now they change ; a j>iiler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains : parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
IVith a new colour as it gasps away. 

The last still loveliest till — 'tis gone — and all 
is ffray. 

XXX. 

There is a tomb in Arqua ; — rear'd in air. 
Pillar'd in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura's lover ; here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 

'J'he pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes : 
Watering the tree which bears his lady's 
name 

With his melodious tears, he gave himself to 
•fame. 
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XXXI. 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died; 
The mountain-village where his latter daye 
Went down the vale of years : and 'tis their 
pride — 

An honest pride— and let it he their praise. 
To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 
His mansion and his sepulchre ; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid form’d his monumental fane. 

XXXII. 

And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which' seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt. 

And sought a refuge,from their hopes decay’d 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade. 
Which shows a distant prospect far away 
Of busy cities, now in vain display’d, 

For they can lure no further ; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday, 

XXXIII. 

Developing the mountains, leaves, and flowers. 
And shining in the brawling brook, where-by. 
Clear as its current, glide the sauntering 
hours 

With a calm languor, w'hich, though to the eye 
Idlesse it seem, hath its morality. 

If from society w'e learn to live, 

’Tis solitude should teach us how to die ; 

It hath no flatterers : vanity can give 
No hollow aid ; alone— man with his God must 
strive : 

XXXIV . 

Or, it may be, with demons, who impair 
I'he strength of better thoughts, and seek 
their prey 

In melancholy bosoms, such as were 
Of moody texture from their earliest day. 
And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay. 
Deeming themselves predestin’d to a doom 
Which is not of the pangs that pass away ; 
Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb. 
The tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom 
XXXV. 

Ferrara ! in thy wide and grass-grown streets. 
Whose symmetry was not for solitude, 

'Fhere seems as 'twere a curse upon the seat! 
Of former sovereigns, and the antique brood 
Of Este, which for many an age made good 
Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 
Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 
Of petty power impell’d, of those who wore 
The wreath which Dante’s brow alone had wori; 
before. 

XXXVI. 

And Tasso is their glory and their shame. 
Hark to his strain J and then survey his cell 
And see how dearly earn'd Torquato’s fame. 
And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell : 

The miserable despot could not quell 
The insulted mind he sought to quench, ani 
blend 


With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 
Where he had plung’d it. Glory without end 
»catter’d the clouds away—^and on that name 
attend 

XXXVII. 

The tears and praises of all time ; while thine 
M''ould rot in its oblivion — in the sink 
Of worthless dust, which from thy boasted line • 
Is shaken into nothing ; but the link 
Thou formest in his fortunes bids us think 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee with 
scorn — 

Alfonso ! how thy ducal pageants shrink 
h rom thee ! if in another station born. 

Scarce fit to be the slave of him thou mad'st to 
mourn ; 

XXXVIII. 

Thou ! form’d to eat, and be despis’d, and die. 
Even as the beasts that perish, save that thou 
Hadst a more splendid trough and wider sty : 
He/ with a glory round his furrow’d brow. 
Which emanated then, and dazzles now 
In face of all his foes, the Cruscan quire, 

And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow 
No strain which shamed his country’s creak, 
ing lyre, 

That whetstone of the teeth— monotony in 
wire I 

XXXIX. 

Peace to Torquato's injur’d shade ! 'twas his 
In life and death to \>e the mark where 
Wrong 

Aim’d uith her poison’d arrows ; but to miss. 
Oh, victor iitisurpass’d in modern song L 
Each year brings forth its millions ; but how 
long 

The tide of gqperations shall roll on, 

And not the whole combin’d and countle.ss 
throng 

Compose a mind like thine P though all in one 
Condens’d their scatter’d rays, they would 
not form a sun. 

XL. 

Great as thou art, yet parallel’d by those. 
Thy countrymen, before thee born to shine. 
The Bards of Hell and Chivalry ; first rose 
The Tuscan father’s comedy divine ; 

Then, not unequal to the Florentine, 

The southern Scott, the minstrel who call’d 
forth • 

A new creation with his magic line. 

And, like the Ariosto of the north. 

Sang ladye-love and war, romance and knight, 
ly worth. 

XLI. 

The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust* 

The iron crown of laurel’s mimic’d leaves ; 
Nor was the ominous element uinust. 

For the true laurel-wreath which Glory weaves 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, 

• Before the remaini of Afioito were removed f)rom the Qfne- 
dictine church to the Ubrery of Ferrara, bii Imat, which »ur- 
mounted the tomb, waaatruch by lightning, and -a crotru Of iron 
laurels mehed away. The event has been recorded by a writer 
of the Inst century. 
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ilnd tbe fulse semblance but disgraced his 
brow : 

Yet stilly if fondly superstition grieves^ 

Know that the lightning sanctifies below* 
Whate’er it strikes ; — yon head is doubly sacred 
now. 

XLII. 

Italia ! oh Italia ! thou who hastf 
The fatal gift of beauty^ which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough'd by 
shame. 

And annals graved in characters of dame. 

Oh God ! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and cuuld’st 
claim 

Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who 
press 

To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy 
distress ; 


XLIII. 

Then might’st thou more appal ; or, less de- 
sired. 

Be homely and be peaceful, undeplored 

r or thy destructive charms ; then, still un- 
tired, 

Would not be seen the armed torrents pour'd 

Down the deep Alps; nor would the hostile 
hord^ 

Of many-nation’d spoilers from the Po 

Quaff blood and water ; nor the stranger's 
swor^ 

Be thy sad weapon of defence, and si , 

Victor or vanquish’d, thou the slave of friend 
or foe. 


XLIV. . 

Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him j:. 
The Roman friend of Rome's least-mortal mind. 
The friend of Tully : as my bark did skim 
The bright blue w^aters with a fanning wind. 
Came IViegara before me, and behind 
^gina lay, Pireus on the right. 

And Corhith on the left ; 1 lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 
In ruin, even as he had seen the desolate sight ; 

* The Curtian lake and the Ruminal fig-tree in the Forum, 
having been touched by lightning, were held sacred, and the 
memcry of the accident was preserved by aputeal, or altar, re- 
sembling the mouth of a well, with a little chapel covering the 
cavity supposed to be made by the thunderbolt. Bodies scathed 
and persons struck dead were thought to he incorruptible ; and 
a stroke not fatal conferred perpetual dignity u]K>n the man so 
distinraished by heaven. 

t The two stanxas, XLII. and XLIII. are. with the exception 
of a line or two, a translation of the famous sonnet of Filiciya : 

** Italia. Italia, O tu cut feo la sorte.” 

% The celebrated letter of Servius Sulpicius to Cicero on the 
death of his daughter, describes as it then was, and now is, a 
path which I often traced in Greece, both by sea and land, in 
different journeys and voyages. 

«*On my return from Asia, as 1 was sailingfrom^gina towards 
Megara, 1 benn to contemplaie the prospect of the fcouniries 
around me s TEglna was behind, Megara before me ; Pirsus on 
the right. Corinth on the lefti ail which towns, once famous 
and flourishing, now He overturned and buried in their ruins. 
Upon this sight, 1 could not but think presently within myself, 
Alas ! how do we poor mortals fret and vex ourselves if any of 
our friends happen to die or be killed, whose life is yet so short 
when the carcases of so many noble cities lie here exposed before 
me In one view.** 


XLV. 

For Time hath not rebuilt them, but uprear’d 
Barbaric dwellings on their shatter’d site. 
Which only make more mourn’d and more 
endear’d 

The few last rays of their far-scatter'd light. 
And the crush’d relics of their vanish'd might, 
’I'he Roman saw these tombs in his own age. 
These sepulchres of cities, which excite 
Sad wonder, and his yet surviving page 
The moral lesson bears, drawn from such pil- 
grimage. 

XLVI. 


That page is now before me, and on mine 
His country’s ruin added to the mass 
Of perish’d states he mourn’d in their decline. 
And 1 in desolation : all that was 
Of then destruction is ; and now alas ! 

Rome — Rome imperial, bows her to the storm. 
In the same dust and blackness, and we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic from, 

Wrecks of another world, whose ashes still are 


warm. 

XLVI I. 

Yet, Italy ! through every other land 
Thy wrongs should ring, and shall, from side 
to side ; 

Mother of Arts ! as once of arms ; thy hand 
Was then our guardiau, and is still our guide ; 
Parent of our Religion ! whom the wide 
Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven ! 
Europe, repentant of her parricide. 

Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward dri- 
ven, 

Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiven. 
XLVI II, 

But Arno wins us to the fair white walls. 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 

Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 
Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life, with her redundant horn 
Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
Was modern Luxury of Commerce born, 

And buried Learning rose, redeem'd to a new 
morn. 

XLIX. 

There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and 
fills w 

The air around with beauty ; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, ^beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality ; the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn ; within the pale 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What mind can make, when Nature’s self 
would fail ; 

And to the fond idolaters of old 
Envy the innate flash which such a soul could 
mould : 

L. 

W e gaze and turn away, and know not where, 
Dazried and drunk with beauty, till the 
heart 

Reels with its fulness ; there— for ever there— 
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Chain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 

At’e stand as captives, and would not depart, 
there need no words, nor terms 

precise^ 

'i'he paltry jargron of the marble mart, 

IVliere Pedantry froHs folly — we have eyes ; 
Blood— pulse — and breast, confirm the Dardan 
Shepherd's prize. 

LI. 

Appear'dst thou not to Paris in this guise ? 
Or to more deeply blest Anchises? or. 

In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquish'd Lord of 
War? 

And gazing in thy face as toward a star, 

Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn. 
Feeding on thy sweet cheek ! while thy 
lips are 

With lava kisses melting while they burn. 
Shower'd on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as 
from an urn ! 

LTL 

Glowing, and circumfused in speechless love, 

Their full divinity inadequate 

That feeling to express, or to improve. 

The gods become as mortals, and man’s fate 
PI as moments like their brightest ; but the 
weight 

Of earth recoils upon us ; — let it go ! 

W e can recal such visions, and create. 

From what has been, or might be, things 
which grow 

Into thy statue's form, and look like gods be- 
low. 

LIII. 

1 leave to learned fingers, and wise hands, 

'Phe artist and his ape, to teach and tell 
How well his connoisseur ship understands 
The graceful bend, and the voluptuous swell : 
Let these describe the undescribable : 

1 would not their vile breath should crisp the 
stream 

Wherein that image shall for ever divell ; 

The unruffled mirror of the loveliest dream 
That ever left the sky on the deep soul to beam. 
LIV. 

In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 
Eveindn itself an immortality, 

I'Jioiigh there were nothing save the past, and 
this, * 

The particle of those sublimities 

Which have lelaps d to chaos here repose 

Angelo's, Alfieri’s bones, and his. 

The starry Galileo, with his woes; 

Here Machiavelli's earth, return'd to whence 
it rose. 

LV, 

These are four minds, which, like the ele- 
ments, 

Might furnish forth creation : — Italy ! 
l ime, which e hath wrong'd thee with ten 
thousand rents 

Of thine imperial garment, shidl deny. 


And hath denied, to every other Ay, 

Spirits which soar from ruin -thy decay 
Is still impregnate with divinity, 
hich gilds it with revivifying ray ; 

Such as the great of yore, Canova is to-dav. 
LVI. 

But where repose the all Etruscan three^ 
Dante, and Petrarch, ami, scarce less than 
they. 

The Bard of Prose, creative spirit f he 
Of the Hundred Tales of love — where did 
they lay 

'1 heir hones, distinguish'd from oiu* common 
clay 

In death a.s life? Are they resolv'd to dust 
And have their country's marbles nought to 
say ? 

Could not her quarries furnish forth one 
bust ? 

Did they not to her breast their filial earth 
entrust ? 

LVII. 

Ungrateful Florence ! Dante sleeps afar. 

Like Scijuo, buried by the upbraiding shore ; 
'riiy factions, in their worse than civil war. 
Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
'fheir childreti's children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages ; and the crown 
Which Petrarch's laureate brow supremely 
wore, • 

Upon a far and foreign soil had grown, 

His life, his fame, his grave, though rifled^ 
not thine own. 

LVIII. 

Boccaccio to his parent earth bequeath’d 
His dust, — and lies it not her great among, 
With many a sweet and solemn requiem 
breath'd 

O'er him who form'd the Tuscan’s siren 
tongue ? 

That music in itself, whose sounds are song, 
The poetiy of speech ? No ; — even his tomb 
Uptorn, must bear the hyaena bigot's wrong, 
No more amidst the meaner dead find room, 
Nor claim a passing sigh, because it told for 
w/iorn / 

LIX. 

And Santa Croce wants their mighty dust ; 
Yet for this want more noted, as of yore 
The Cesar's pageant, shorn of Brutus* bust. 
Did but of Rome's best son remind her more : 
Happier Ravenna ! on thy hoary shore. 
Fortress of falling empire ! honour'd sleeps 
I'he immortal exile ; — Arqua, too, her store 
Of tuneful relics proudly claims and keeps. 
While Florence vainly begs her banish'd dead 
and weeps. 

LX. 

What is her pyramid of precious stones ? 

Of porphyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble, to encrust the bones 
Of merchant-dukes ? the momentary dews 
Which, sparkling to the twilight stars, in- 
fuse 
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Freshnegs in the green turf that wraps the 
dead» 

Whose names are mausoleums of the Muse, 
Are gently prest with far more reverent 
tread 

Than ever paced the slab which paves the 
princely head. 

LXI. 

There be more things to greet the heart and 
eyes 

In Arno*s dome of Art's most princely shrine. 
Where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies ; 
There be more marvels yet— but not for mine; 
For I have been accustom'd to entwine 
My thoughts with Nature rather in the fields. 
Than Art in galleries: though a work divine 
Calls for my spirit's homage, yet it yields 
Less than it feels, because the weapon which it 
wields 

LXII. 

Is of another temper, and 1 roam 
By Thrasimeiie's lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home ; 

For there the Carthaginian’s warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the 
shore. 

Where Courage falls in her despairing files. 
And torrents, swoln to rivers with their gore. 
Reek through the sultry plain, with legions 
scatter’d o’er, 

LXIIL 

Like to a forest fell’d by mountain winds ; 
And such the storm of battle on this day, 

And such the phrensy, whose convulsion 
blinds 

To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray. 
An earthquake reel’d unheededly away* I 
None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet, 
And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet ; 

Such is the absorbing hate when warring na- 
tions meet ! 

LXIV. 

The earth to them was as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to eternity ; they saw 
The ocean round, but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel ; Nature's law. 

In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and 
the birds 

Plunge in the clouds for refuge and with, 
draw 

From their down-toppling nests; and bel- 
lowing herds 

Stumble o er heaving plains, and man’s dread 
hath no words. 

• '• Jnd such was their mutual animosUjf, eo intent were thej^ 
upon tho battle, that the earthquake, which overthrew in great part 
manp qfShe eitiee ofltalp, toAIcA tumedthecouree of rapid oereama, 
poured bade Ao eea upon the rinore, and tore down the very moun~ 
Maine, waenot fsk by one of the comlbaiantn,** Such is the descrip- 
tion of Livy. It may be doubted whether modern tactics would 
^duitofeuch an abstraction. 
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LXV. 

Far other scene is Thrasimene now; 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by np ravage save the gentle plowh ; 
Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain 
Lay where their roots are ; but a brook hath 
ta'en — 

A little rill of scanty stream and bed — 

A name of blood from that day’s sanguine 
rain ; 

And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and turn’d the unwilling 
waters red. 

LXVI. 

But thou, Clitumnus ! in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e'er 
The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs were nothing hid them, thou dost 
rear [steer 

Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white 
Grazes ; the purest god of gentle waters ! 

And most serene of aspect, and most clear ; 
Surely that stream was unprofanedby slaugh- 
ters — 

A mirror and a bath for Beauty's youngest 
daughters ! 

LXVII. 

And on thy happy shore a temple still, 

Of small and delicate proportion, keeps. 

Upon a mild declivity of hill, 

Its memory of thee ; beneath it sweeps 
Thy current’s calmness ; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales. 
Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 
While, chance, some scatter’d water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its 
bubbling tales. 

LXVIIL 

Pass not unblest the Genius of the place I 
If through the air a zephyr more serene 
Win to the brow, ’tis his’; and if ye trace 
Along his margin a more eloquent green. 

If on the heart the freshness of the scene 
Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave it clean 
With Nature's baptism, — ^'tis to him ye must 
Pav orisons for this suspension of disgust. 

^ LXIX. 

The roar of waters ! — ^from the headlong 
height 

Velino cleaves the wave- worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters ! rapid as ine light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 
The hell of waters ! where they howl and hiss. 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their PUegethon, curls round the rocks of 
jet 

That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 
LXX. 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence 
again 

Returns in an unceasing shower, which rounds 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain 
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Is an eternal April to the ground^ 

Making it all one emerald : — how profound 
The gulf ! and ^ow tlie giant element 
h'rom rock to rock leaps with delirious bounds 
Crushing the cliffs^ which^ downward worn 
and rent 

1 Vi til his fierce footsteps^ yield in chasms a 
fearful vent 

LXXI. 

To the broad column which rolls on, and 
shows 

More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the w'onib of mountains by the 
throes 

Of a new world, than 0111}” thus to be 
Parent of rivers, wdiich flow gushingly, 

A\'ith many bindings, through the vale: — 
Look back ! 

Lo ! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track. 
Charming the eye with dread, — a matchless 
cataract, 

LXXIl. 

Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering 
morn. 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge. 

Like Hope upon a death.hed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, hears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams un- 
shorn : 

Resembling, 'mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 

LXXIII. 

Once more upon the woody Apennine, 

The infant Alps, which — had I not before 
Gazed on their mightier parents, where the 
pine 

Sits on more shaggy summits, and w’here roar ^ 
The thundering lauwiiie — might be worshipp'd | 
more* ; 

But 1 have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont- Blanc both far and 
near. 

And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear, 
LXXIV. 

Th' Acroceraunian mountains of old name ; 
And on Parnassus &ec*n the eagles fly 
Like spirits of the spot, as' twere for fame 
For still they soar'd unutterably high : 

I've look'd on Ida w'ith a Trojan’s eve ; 

Athos, Olympus, ^tna. Atlas, made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignitv. 

All, save the lone Soracte's height; display'd 
Not now in snow, which asks the lyric Roman's 
aid 

« In greater part of Switierland the avalanches are known 

by the name of lauwine. 


LXXV. 

For our remembrance, and from out the plain 
Heaves like a lung-swept wave about to 
break, 

And on the curl hangs pausing : not in vain 
May he, who will, his recollections rake 
And quote in classic raptures, and awake 
'fhe liills with Latiaii echoes ; 1 abhorr'd 
Too much to conquer, for the poet’s sake. 

The drill'd dull lesson, forced down w'ord 
by word 

In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to re- 
cord 

LXXVI. 

Aught that recals the daily drug which turn'd 
My sickening memory ; and, though time 
hath taught 

My mind to meditate what then itlearn’d, 
Yet such the fix’d inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of my early thought. 

That, with the freshness wearing imt before 
My mind could relish what it might have 
sought, 

If free to choose, I cannot now* restore 
Its health ; but what it then detested, still abhor. 

LXXVI I. 

Then farewell, Horace ; whom I hated so. 

Not for thy faults, but mine ; it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric, flowr 
'Vo comprehend, but never love thy vei^e. 
Although no deeper moralist rehearse 
Our little life, nor bard prescribe his art, 

Nor livelier satirist the conscience pierce, 
Awakening without wounding the touch'd 
heart, 

Yet fare thee well— upon Soracte's ridge we 
part. 

LXXVI 1 1 . 

Oh Rome ! my country ! city of the aoul ! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 
Lone mother of dead empires I and control 
In their ^hiit breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sulFerance.^ Come 
and see 

The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your 
way 

O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, 
Ye ! 

Whose agonies are evils of a day — 

A w orld is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

LXXIX. 

The Niobe of nations ! there she stands. 
Childless and crowiiless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her wither’d hands, 
Whose holy dust was scatter'd long ago; 

The Scipio’s tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenuntless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber ! through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her 
distress. 
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LXXX. 

The Goth, the Christian, time, war, flood, 
and fire. 

Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city's pride ; 
She saw her j^lories star by star expire. 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride. 
Where the car climb'd the capitol : far and 
wide 

Temple and tower went down, nor left 
a site : — 

Cliaos of ruins ! who shall trace the void. 

O'er the dim fragments cast a lunar light. 
And say, “ here was, or is,” a here all is doubly 
night ? 

LXXXI. 

'J'he double night of ages, and of her. 

Night’s daughter. Ignorance, hath wrapt and 
wrap 

All round us ; w'e but feel our w'ay to eir : 
The ocean hath his chart, the stars their map, 
And Knowledge spreads tliem on her ample 
lap; 

But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections ; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry Eureka !” it is clear — 
W hen buv some false mirage of ruin rises near. 

LXXXI I. 

Alas I the lofty city ! and alas ! 

'I'he trebly hundred triumidis ! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger's edge surpass 
I’he conqueror's sword in hearing fame away ! 
Alas, t‘oi Tally 's voice, and Virgil’s hiy. 

And Livy’s pictured page! — but these shall he 
Her resur’*ection ; all beside — decay, 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
'i’hat brightness in lier eye she bore when Rome 
was free ! 

LXXXIII. 

Oh thou, whose chariot roll'd on Fortune's 
wheel. 

Triumphant Sylla! Thou, who didst subdue 
'I'hy country's foes ere thou wouldst pause to 
feel 

I’he wrath of thy ow n wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O’er prostrate Asia ; — thou, who with thy 
frown 

Annihilated senates— Roman, too. 

With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a mure than earthly 
crown— 

LXXXIV. 

'I'he dictatorial w'reath, — couldst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that which 
made 

Thee more than mortal ? and that so supine 
By aught than Romans, Rome should thus be 
"laid ? 

She who was named Eternal, and array'd 
Her warriors but to conquer— she who veil’d 
4 G 3 


Earth with her haughty shadow, and dis- 
play'd. 

Until the o'er.canopied horizon fail’d. 

Her rushing wings — Oh ! she who was Almighty 
hail'd ! 

LXXXV. 

Sylla was first of victors ; but our own 
'I’he sagest of usurpers, Cromwell ; he 
Too swept off senates while he hew’d the 
throne 

Down to a block — immortal rebel ! See 
M’hat crimes it costs to be a moment free 
And famous through all ages ! but beneath 
His fate the moral lurks of destiny ; 

His day of double victory and death 
Beheld him win two realms, and, happier, yield 
his breath. 

LXXXVI. 

The third of the same moon whose former 
course 

Had all but crown’d him, on the selfsame day 
Deposed him gently from his throne of force, 
And laid him with the earth’s preceding clay*. 
And show’d not Fortune thus how fame and 
sway, 

And all we deem delightful, and consume 
Our souls to compass through each arduous 
way, 

Are in her eyes less happy than the tomb ^ 
Were they but so in man's, how diflerent were 
his doom ! 

LXXXVI I. 

And thou, dread statue ! yet existent in 
I'he austerest form of naked majesty, 

'I’liou ^\ho heheldest, 'mid the assassin^* din, 
At thy bath'd base the bloody Ctesar lie. 
Folding bis robe in dying dignity, 

An offering to thine altfir from tbe queen 
Of gods and men, great Nemesis ! did he die. 
And thou, too, perish, Pompey ? have ye been 
Victors of countless kings, or pup2)ets of a scene ? 
LXXXVI If. 

And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of 
Rome ! 

She- wolf I whose brazen-imaged dugs impart 
The milk of conquest yet within the dome 
"iVhere, as a monument of antique art. 

Thou standest : — Mother of the mighty heart, 
^Vhich the great founder suck’d from tliy 
wild teat, 

Scorched by the Roman Jove's etlierial dart. 
And thy limbs black with lightning — dost 
thou yet 

Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge 
forget r 

LXXXI X. 

Thou dost ; but all th)' foster-babes are dead— 
'riie men of iron ; and the world hath rear'd 
Cities from out their sepulchres : men bled 

• On the third of September Cromwell g^ned the victory of 
Dunbar ; a year afterwards he obtained * his crowning merry" 
of Worcester ; and a few ye.us after, on the same day, which he 
had ever esteemed the most fortunate for him, died* 
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In imitation of the things the^ feat* d. 

And fought and conquer'd^ and the same 
course steer’d. 

At apish distance ; but as yet none have, 

Nor could^ the same supremacy have near'd. 
Save one vain man, who is not in the grave. 
But, vanquish'd by bimself, to his own daves a 
slave-^ 

XC. 

The fool of false dominion— and a kind 
Of bastard Cmsar, following him of old 
IVith steps unequal ; for the Roman’s mind 
W as modell'd in a less terrestrial mould*, 
With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold. 
And an immortal instinct which redeem’d 
The frailties of a lieart so soft, yet bold, 
Alcides with the distaff now he seem’d 
At Cleopatra’s feet, — and now himself he beam’d, 
XCL 

And came — and saw — and conquer’d ! but the 
man [flee. 

Who would have tamed his eagles down to 
Like a train’d falcon, in the Gallic van, 
Which he, in sooth, long led to victory, 

W ith a deaf heart which never seem’d to be 
A listener to itself, was strangely framed ; 
With but one weakest weakness — vanity. 
Coquettish in ambition — still he aim’d — 

At what ? can he avouch— or answer what he 
claim’d ? 

XCIL 

And would be all or nothing — nor could wait 
For the sure grave to level him ; few years 
Had fix’d him with the Cssars in his fate. 

On whom we tread : For ihw the conqueror 
rears 

The arch of triumph ! and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flow'd. 
An universal deluge, which appears 
Without an ark for wretched man’s abode. 
And ebbs but to reflow ! — Renew thy rainbow, 
God! 

XCIII. 

Wliat from this barren being do we reap ? 

Our senses narrow and our reason frail. 

Life short, and truth a gem which lovqs the 
deep, 

And all things weigh’d in custom’s falsest 
scale ; , 

* It is possible to be a very great man and to be still very in- 
ferior to Julius Cesar, the most complete character, so Lord Ba- 
con thought, of all antiquity. Nature seems incapable of such 
extraordinary combinations as roi»|>osed his versatile capacity, 
which was the wonder ^en of the TUimans themselves. The 
first general— the only triumphant politician— inferior to none in 
eloquence — comparable to any in the attainments of wisdom, in 
an age m^e up of the greatest commanders, statesmen, orators 
and philosophers that ever appeared in the world— an author who 
composed a perfect specimen of military annals in his travelling 
carriage— at onetime in a controversy with Cato, at another 
writing a treatise on punning, and collecting a set of good sayings 
—fighting and making love at the same moincnt, and willing to 
abandon both his empire and his mistress for a sight of the 
Fountains of the Nile. Such did Julius Cssar appear to his 
cotempomries and to those of the subsequent ages, who were 
the most inclined to deplore and execrate his fatal genius. 

But we must not be so much dazsled with his surpassing glory 
or with his magnanimdits, his uniable qualities, as to forget the 
Aficisoa of his impartial countryman: 

HO WAS JUSTLY SLAIN. 


Opinion an omnipotence,— whoflo veU 
Msintles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pue 
Lest their own judgments should become too 
bright. 

And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth 
have too much light. 

XCIV. 

And thus they plod in sluggish misery. 
Rotting from sire to son, and age to age. 
Proud of their trampled nature, and so die^ 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
War for their chains, and rather than be free. 
Bleed gladiator-like, and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 
Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same 
tree. 

XCV. 

1 speak not of men’s creeds— they rest be- 
tween 

Man and his Maker — but of things allow’d, 
Averr’d, and known,— and daily, hourly 
seen— 

The yoke that is upon us doubly bow’d. 

And the intent of tyranny avow'd. 

The edict of earth’s rulers, who are grown 
'J'he ape.s of him who humbled once the proud, 
And shook them from their slumbers on the 
throne ; 

Too glorious, were this all his mighty arm had 
done. 

XCVI. 

Can tyrants but by tyrants conquer’d be. 

And freedom And no champion and no child 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, arm’d and undeflled ? 
Or must such minds be nourish’d in the wild ? 
Deep in the unpruned forest, ’midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington ? Has earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such 
shore ? 

XeVIL 

But France got drunk with blood to vomit 
crime, 

And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To Freedom's cause, in every age and clime ; 
Because the deadly days which we have seen. 
And vile Ambition, that built up between 
Man and his hopes an adamantine wall. 

And the base pageant last upon the scene, 

Are grown the pretext for the eternal thrall 
Which nips life's tree, and dooms man's worst— 
his second fall. 

XCVITI. 

Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, tom, hut 
flying. 

Streams like the thunder-storm against the 
wind ; 

Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and 
dying, 

The loudest still the tempest leaves behind ; 
Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind. 
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Chopp’d by the axe, looks rough and little 
worthy 

But the sap lasts, — and still the seed we dnd 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the north ; 
So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring 
forth. 

XCIX. 

There is a stern round tower of other days*^ 
Firm as a fortress^ with its fence of stone^ 
Such as an army’s baffled strength delays. 
Standing with half its battlements alone. 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown. 
The garland of eternity, where wave 
The green leaves over all by time o’er- 
thrown ; 

What was this tower of strength P within its 
cave 

What treasure lay so lock’d, so hid ? — A wo- 
man’s 'grave. 

C. 

But who was she, the lady of the dead. 
Tomb’d in a palace ? VV as she chaste and 
fair ? 

Worthy a king’s— or more — a Roman’s bed ? 
What race of chiefs and heroes did she 
bear ? 

What daughter of her beauties was the heir? 
How lived — how loved — how died she? Was 
she not 

So honour’d — and conspicuously there, 

Where meaner relics must not dare to rot. 
Placed to coniinemorate a more than mortal lot ? 

Cl. 

Was she as those who love their lords, or 
they 

Who love the lords of others? such have 
been. 

Even in the olden time Rome’s annals say. 
Was she a matron of Cornelia's mien, 

Or the light air of Egypt’s graceful queen, 
l^rofuse of joy — or ’gainst it did she war. 
Inveterate *n virtue ? Did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love from amongst her griefs ? — for such the 
affections are. 

CII. 

Perchance she died in youth : it may be, bow’d 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous 
tomb 

That weigh’d upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites— early death ; yet 
shed 

A sunset charm around her, and illume 
With hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead. 
Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf-like 
red. 

* AUudiOf to the tomb of CecilU MetelU, caUed Capo di 
Bote, in tho Applan Way. Sae^Hlatoncal lUuitTationa of the 
IVth Caato of ChiMe UaioM. 


Perchance she died in age — surviviog all^ 
Charms, kindred, childrenA-t^th the silver 
gray 

On her long tresses, which might yet recal. 

It may be, still a something of the day 
When they were braided, and her proud array 
And lovely ibrm were envied, praised, and 
eyed 

By Rome But whither would conjecture 

stray ? 

Thus much alone we know — Metella died. 
The wealthiest Roman’s wife ; behold his love 
or pride ! 

CIV. 

I know not why — but standing thus by thee 
It seems as if 1 had thine inmate known. 
Thou tomb ! and other days come back on me 
Vl'ith recollected music, though the tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind ; 

Yet could I seat me by this ivied stone 
Till 1 had bodied forth the heated mind 
Forms from the floating w'reck which ruin 
leaves behind ; 

CV. 

And from the planks, fur shatter’d o’er the 
rocks. 

Built me a little bark of hope, once more 
1*0 battle with the ocean and the shocks 
Of the loud breakers, and the ceaseless roar 
Which rushes on the solitary shore 
Where all lies founder’d that was ever dear : 
But could 1 gather from the wave-w'orn store 
Enough for iny rude boat, where should 1 
steer ? 

There woos no home, nor hope, nor life, save 
what is here. 

CVI. 

Then let the winds howl on ! their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and the night 
The sound shall temper with the owlet’s cry. 
As 1 now hear them, in the fading light 
Dim o’er the bird of darkness’ native site. 
Answering each other on the Palatine, 

H'ith their large eyes, all glistening gray and 
bright, 

• And sailing pinions. — Upon such a shrine 
What are our petty griefs ?— let me not number 
mine. 

evil. 

Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d 
On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column 
strown 

In fragments, choked up vaults, and frescos 
steep’d 

In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d. 
Deeming it midnight : — Temples, baths, or 
halls f 

Pronounce who can; for all that learning 
reap’d 
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CXXVII. 

Yet let uB ponder boldly — *tis a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought — our last and only place 
Of refuge ; this^ at least, shall still be mine : 
Though from our birth the faculty divine 
Is chain'd and tortured — cabin'd, cribb'd, con- 
fined. 

And bred in darkness lest the truth should 
shine 

Too brightly on the unprepared mind. 

The beam pours in, for time and skill will couch 
the blind. 

CXXVIII. 

Arches on arches ! as it were that Ropie, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line. 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands ; the moon beams shine 
As ’ti^ere its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to 
illume 

This long-explored hut still exhaustless mine 
Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 
Of an Italian night, were the deep skies assume 
CXXIX. 

Hues which have words, and speak to ye of 
heaven. 

Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monument. 
And shadows forth its glory. There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which time hath 
bent, 

A spirit's feeling, and where be hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a 
power 

And magic in the ruin’d battlement. 

For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its 
dower. 

cxxx. 

Oh time I the beautifier of the dead, 

Adomer of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled — 
Time ! the corrector where our judgments 
err, 

The test of truth, love,— sole philosopher. 
For all beside are sophists, from thy thrift. 
Which never loses though it doth defer — 
Time, the avenger ! unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of 
thee a gift: 

CXXXI. 

Amidst this wreck, wh^re thou hast made a 
shrine 

And temple more divinely desolate. 

Among thy mightier offerings here are mine. 
Ruins of years— tiiough few, yet full of fate— 
If thou hast ever seen me too elate. 

Hear me not ; but if calmly 1 have borne 
Good and reserved my pride against the hate 
Wbi!^ dial! not whelm me, let me not have 
worn 

This iron in my rnil in vain-ndiaU they not 
« mourn? ■ 


CXXXII. 

And thou, who never yet ofhunmn wrong 
Lost the unbidanced scale, great Nemeds 1 
Here, where the ancient piud thee homage 
long— 

Thou, who didst call the furies fi^m the 
abyss, 

And round, Orestes bade them howl and hisa 
For that unnatural retribution— just. 

Had it but been from hands less near-4n this 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust !• 
Dost thou not hear my heart ? — Awake ! thou 
shalt, and must. 

CXXXIII. 

It is not that I may not have incurr'd 
For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 
1 bleed withal, and, had it been conferr'd 
With a just weapon, it had flow'd unbound ; 
But now my blood shall not sink in the ground ; 
To thee I do devote it — thou shiJt take 
The vengeance, which shtill yet be sought and 
found. 

Which if I have not taken for the sake— 
But let that pass — 1 sleep, but thou shalt yet 
awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And if my voice break forth, 'tisnot that now 
I shrink iProm what is suffer'd : let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, 
l)r seen my mind's convulsion leave it weak ; 
But in this page a record will 1 seek. 

Not in the air shall these my words disperse. 
Though 1 be ashes; a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse. 

And pile on human heads the mountain of my 
curse ! 

cxxxv. 

That curse shall be forgiveness.— Have 1 
not — 

Hear me, my mother earth ! behold it. Hea- 
ven ! — 

Have I not had to wrestle with my lot ? 

Have 1 not suffer'd things to be forgiven ? 
Have I not bad my brain sear'd, my heart 
riven, 

Hopes sapp'd, name blighted, life's life lied 
away ? 

And only not to desperation driven. 

Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 

CXXXVL 

From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Have I not seen what human things could do?^^ 
From the loud roar of foaming calumi^ H 
To the small whisper of the as paltry row. 
And subtler venom of the rutile crew. 

The Janus glance of whose significant eye. 
Learning to lie with silence, would 
And without utterance, save the riirug or sfglh. 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless dfiloquy. 
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cxxxvir. 

But I have lived^ and have not lived in vain : 
My mind may lose Its force, my blood its £re. 
And my £rme perish even in conquering^ 
pain. 

But there is that within me which shall tire 
'I'orture and time, and breathe when 1 expire ; 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of. 
Like the remember d tone of a mute lyre. 
Shall on their soften'd spirits sink, and move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love. 
CXXXVIII. 

The seal is set. — Now welcome, thou dread 
power 

Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, wliich here 
Walks, in the shadow of the midniefht hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear ; 
'i'hy haunts are ever where the dead walls 
rear 

Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear 
That we become a part of what has been. 

And glow unto the spot, all-seeing but unseen. 
CXXXIX. 

And here the buzz of eager nations ran. 

In miirn:ur*d pity, or loud-roar'd applause. 

As man w'as slaughter'd by his fellow man. 

A nd wherefore slaughter'd ? wherefore, but 
because 

Such were the bloody Circus' genial laws, 

And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore not? 
AVhat matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms — on battle-plains or listed .ipot ? 
Both are but theatres where the chief actors rot. 
CXL. 

1 see before me the gladiator lie ; 

lie leans upon his hand — his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony. 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low — 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing 
slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone. 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d the 
wretch w'ho won. 

CXLI. 


He heard it, but he heeded not — ^his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He reck'd not of the life he lost nor prize. 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
T^re were his ;^ung barbarians all at play, 
nere was their Dacian mother — ^he, their sire. 


Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday — 

All this rush'd with his blood — Shall he expire 
And unavenged ? — Arise ! ye Goths, and glut 
^ your ire ! 

* CXLIL 


Bqt here, where Murder breathed her bloody- 
steam ; [ways. 

And here, where buzzing nations choked the 
And roar'd or murmur'd like a mountain 
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^ Dashing or winding as its torrent strays ; 
Here, where the Roman million's blame or 
praise 

Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd. 
My voice sounds much — and fall the stars* 
faint ra 3 ’s 

On the arena void — seats crush'd — walls 
bow'd— 

And galleries, where my steps seem echoes 
strangely loud. 

CXLIII. 

A ruin — yet what ruin ! from its mass 
Willis, palaces, half-cities, have been rear'd; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass 
And marvel where the spoil could have ap- 
pear'd. 

Hath it indeed been plunder'd, or but clear'd? 
Alas ! developed, opens the decay, 

'When the colossal fabric's form is near'd: 

It will not bear the brightness of the day, 
^Yhich streams too much on all years, man, 
have reft away. 

CXLIV.. 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of 
time, 

And the low niglit-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-forest, which the gray wails 
wear. 

Like laurels on the bald first Caesar's head* ; 
When the light shines serene but doth not 
glare. 

Then in this magic circle raise the dead; 
Heroes have trod this spot — ^*118 on their dust 
ye tread. 

CXLV. 

While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall 
standf ; 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 

'' And when Rome falls — the world." From 
our oivn land 

Thus spake the pilgrims o’er this mighty wall 
In Sfixon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient; and these three mortal things are 
still 

On their foundations, and unalter’d all ; 

Rome and her ruin past redemption's skill. 
The world, the same wide den— of thieves, or 
what ye will. 

CXLVI. 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime — 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods. 
From Jove to Jesus— spared and blest by 
time:( ; 


• Suetonitts informi ut that Juliui C«Mr waa parti«l«ily 
gratified hy that decree of the senate, which enaU^ him Co 
wear a wreath of laurel on all occasions. He ~an»ioM, not 
to show that he was thecomiueror of the worldi ^t to hide^at 
he was bald. A stran(m at Rome wo^d 
the moUre, nor shoAl we without the help of the historian. 

f This is ousted in the Decline and Fail of the Homan £ni- 
piiejSird a^Tof thTcoliseum Historical 

lllustTatioDs to the IVth Canto of ChUde Harold. 

to repeated Area, though someumes flooded by the 
always open to the rain# no monument of ei^uu antiquity ia to 
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Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods Of health and holy feeling can provide 

Arch, empire, each thing round thee, andl Great Nature's Nile, whose deep stream rises 
man plods higher 

His way through thorns to ashes — glorious Than Egypt's river :-~from that g^tle side 

dome ! Drink, drink and live, old man I heaven's realm 

Shalt thou not last ? Time's scythe and ty. holds no such tide. ' 

rants' rods CLI. 


Shiver upon thee — sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety — Pantheon !-^pride of Rome ! 
CXLVJl. 

Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts ! 
Despoil'd yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 
A holiness appealing to all hearts — 

To art a model ; and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages, Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture; to those 
Who worship, here are altars for their beads ; 
And they who feel for genius may repose 
Their eyes on honour’d forms, whose busts 
around them close*. 

CXLVIII. 

There is a dungeon, in whose dim drear lightt 
What do 1 gaze on P Nothing : Look again ! 
Two forms are slowly shadow’d on my sight — 
Two insulated phantoms of the brain : 

It is not so; 1 see them full and plain — 

An old man, and a female young and fair. 
Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 
The blood is nectar: — but what doth she 
there, 

With her unmantled neck, and bosom white 
and bare ^ 

CXLIX. 

Full swells the deep pure fountain of young 
life, 

W here on the heart and from the heart we 
took 

Our first and sweetest nurture, when the wife 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look. 

Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, when from out its cradled 
nook 

She sees her little bud put forth its leaves — 
What may the fruit be yet ? — 1 know not — Cain 


The starry fable of the milky way 
Has not thy story’s purity ; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray. 

And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 
Reverse of her decree, than in the abyss 
Where sparkle distant worlds:— Oh, holiest 
nurse \ 

No drop of that clear stream its way shall miss 
To thy sire's heart, replenisliing its source 
With life, as our freed souls rejoin the universe. 
CLII. 

Turn to the Mole which Hadrian rear’d on 
high*. 

Imperial mimic of old Egypt's piles, 

(Colossal copyist of deformity, 

AVhose travell'd phantasy from the far Nile’s 
Enormous model, doom'd the artist’s toils 
'I o build for giants, and for his vain earth. 
His shrunken ashes, raise this dome. Hotr 
smiles 

The gazer's eye with philosopliic mirth, 

To view the huge design which sprung from 
such a birth ! 

CLIII. 

But lo ! the dome — the vast and wondrous 
domet. 

To which Diana's marvel w'as a cell— 

Christ's mighty shrine above his martyr's 
tomb ! 

I have beheld the Ephesian's miracle — 

Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 
The hysena and the jackal in their shade ; 

I have beheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell 
Their glittering mass i' the sun, and have 
survey’d 

Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem 
pray'd ; 

CLIV. 


was Eve's. 

CL. 

But here youth offers to old age the food. 
The milk of his own gift: — it is her sire 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood 
Born with her birth. No ; he shall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 


well preserved as this rotundo. It passed with little alteration 
from the Pagan into the present worship; and so convenient 
were iU niches for the Chrisuan altar, that Michael Angelo eve^ 

K dious of ancient beauty, introduced their design as a model 
he Catholic chUtch.” 


F«r$yth*t Remarks, on Ito/y, pag^ H?, w edit 
• The Pantheon has been made a receptacle for the busts uf 
modern great, or, aC least, distinguished, men. The flood of light 
which once fetU through the large orb above on the whole circle 
of divinities, now shines on a numerous ssaemblage of moruls 
some one or two of whom hare been almost deified by tlie ve^ 
neration of their ooun|ryincn. 

t This and the tlifve next stansas allude to the story of the 
Roman daughter, which is recalled to thetmvelier, by the site 
or pratendeu site of that adventure now diosoiat the church of 
SU Nicholas In eurcere. The difit^Uies attending the full he. 
lief af the tale ireetated'InlHstoricatlilnsWatioiis,^ 


But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone — with nothing like to thee— 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 
Since Zion's desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be. 

Of earthly structures, in his honour piled. 

Of a sublimer aspect ? Majesty, 

Pow'er, glory, strength, and beauty, all are 
aisled 

In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 

CLV. 

Enter : its grandeur overwhelms tliee not; 
And why ? it is not lessened ; but thy mindt 
Expanded by the genius of the spot,. 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 

T Angelo.— See HUtorIcal IllustmtlcHip. , ^ 

T Thh and the fix next itansai have a r^eceuoe to the diurdi 
<^5t. Pe^t. F<wa nwamrenieiU'wflhefiampMiitlvaliiil^or 
tnw bafilica, and the other great churchca ot Kuiopfa aee tha 
pavement of St. Peter's, ana the Clawi^ Tour tfurou^ Italy# 
vol. u. page 125. et aeq. chap. iv. 
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A fit abodb wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy^ so defined. 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow. 

CLVL 

Thou movest — but increasing with the ad- 
vance, 

Like climbing some great Alp, which still 
doth rise. 

Deceived by its gigantic elegance ; 

Vastness which grows— but grows to harmo- 
nize — 

All musical in its immensities ; 

Rich marbles — richer painting — shrines where 
flame 

The lamps of gold — and haughty dome which 
vies 

In air with earth’s chief structures, though 
tlieir frame 

SiU on the firm-set ground — and this the clouds 
must claim. 

CLVII. 

'I'hou seest not all ; but piecemeal thou must 
break. 

To separate contemplation, the great whole ; 
And as the ocean many bays will make, 

'riiat ask the eye — so here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by 
heart 

I ts eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, p:>rt by part, 

I'he glory which at once upon thee did not dart, 

CLVIII. 

Not by Rs fault — but thine : onr outward 
sense 

Is but of gradual grasp— and as it is 
That what we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression ; even so this 
Outshining and o’erwhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the 
great 

Defies at first our Nature's littleness. 

Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate 
Our spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 

CLIX. 

Then pause, and be enlighten’d ; there is 
more 

In such a .survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe which would 
adore 

The worsliip of the place, or the mere praise 
Of art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought 
could plan; 

The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of 
man 

Its gol4^ sands, and learn what great concep- < 
taonsoaii. 
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CLX. 

Or, turning to the Vatican, go sefl 
Laocoon's torture dignifying pain—* 

A father’s love and mortal’s agony 
With an immortal's patience blending vain 
The struggle ; vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's 


The old man’s clench ; the long envenom’d 
chain 

Rivets the living links, — the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 


Or view the Lord of the unerring bow. 

The God of life, and poesy, and light— 

The Sun in human limbs array’d, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight ; 
The shaft hath just been shot — the arrow 
bright 

With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might, 

And majesty, flash their full lightnings by. 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 


CLXll. 

But in his delicate form — a dream of love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long’d for a deathless lover from above, 

And madden’d in that vision— are exprest 
All that ideal heauty ever bless’d 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood. 
When each conception' was a heavenly guest— 
A ray of immortalitv — and stood, 

Starlike, around, until they gather’d to a god ! 
CLXllL 

And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
The fire which we endure, it was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
Which this poetic marble hath array’d 
With an eternal glory— which, if made 
By human hands, is not of human thought ; 
And Time himself hath hallow’d it, nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust — nor hath it cau^t 
A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with 
which 'twas wrought. 


CLX IV. 

But where is he, the pilgrim of my song. 

The being who upheld it through the past ? 
Methinks he cometh late and tarries long. 
He is no more — these breathings are his last ; 
His wanderings done, his visions ebbing fast. 
And he himself as nothing : — if he was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be class’d 
With forms which live and suffer — let that 
pass— 

His shadow fades away into destruction’s 
CLXV. 

Which gatherseliadow, substance, life, and all 
That we inherit in its mortal shroud. 

And spreads the dim and universal pall 
Through which all things grow phantoms ; 

and the cloud • 

Between us sinks and all which ever glow'd^ 
Till glory's self is twilight* and dieplaya 








A ipelancbolf halo scarce allow'd 
To hover on the verg^e of darkness ; rjava 
Sadder than saddest night, for they diatraet the 
gaze, 

CLXVI. 

And send us prying into the ab 3 rs 8 , 

To gather what we shall be when the frame 
Shall be resolv'd to something less than this 
Its wretched essence ; and to dream of fame. 
And wipe the dust from off the idle name 
We never more shall hear, — but never more, 
Oh, happier tliought! can we be made the 
same : 

It is enough in sooth that once we hore 
These fardels of the heart — the heart whose 
sweat was gore. 

CLXVI I. 

Hark ! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound. 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound ; 
Through storm and darkness yawns the rend- 
ing ground, f chief 

The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the 
Seems royal still, though with her head dis- 
crown'd. 

And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields no 
relief. 

CLXVIII. 

Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art thou ? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head ? 

In the sad midnight, while thy heart still 
bled. 

The mother of a moment, o'er thy hoy, [fled 
Death hush’d that pang for ever: with thee 
The present happiness and promised joy 
Whi^ fill’d the imperial isles so full it seem'd 
to cloy. 

CLXIX. 

Peasants bring forth in safety.— Can it be. 

Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored I 
’Those who weep not for kings shall weep for 
thee, ^ [hoard 

And Freedom's heart, grown heavy, cease to 
Her many griefs for One : for slie had pour'd 
Her orisons for thee, and o'er thy head 
Beheld her iris.— Tliou, too, lonely lord. 

And desolate consort— vainly wert thou wed ! 
The husband of a year k the father of the dead J 
CLXX. 

Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made • 
Thy bridal's fruit is ashes: in the dust ^ 
|k The fair-hair’d Daughter of the Isles is laid 
^ The Jove of millions ! How we did entrust ^ 
Futurity to her ! and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem'd 
Our ehil4reiii:should obey her child, and bless’d 
Her and ter hoped-for seed, whose promise 
seem’d • 

Like siers to ebepberd^' 4^ea.*-*^'twas but a 
meteor beamed. ' 


CIrXXL 

Woe unto ue, not her for she lieiM well: 

'The fickle reek of popular breath, uetonj^ue 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle. 

Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o'erstiiug 
Nations have arm’d in madness, the strange 
fate* 

Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and hath 
filing 

Against their blind omnijKitence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which cnislies soon 
or late, — 

CLXXII. 

These might have been her destiny : hnt no. 
Our hearts deny it : and so young, so fair, 

Good without effort, great without a foe ; 

But now a bride and mother — and now there ! <# 
How many ties did that stern moment tear ! 
From thy sire’s to his humblest subject’s 
breast 

Is link'd the electric chain of that despair. 
Whose shock was as an earthquake's, and 
opprest 

The land which lov'd thee so that none could 
love thee best. 

CLXXII I. 

Lo, Nemit ! navelTd in the woody hills 
So far, that the uprooting wind which tears 
'J'he oak from his foundation, and which spills 
The ocean o'er its boundary, and bears 
Its foam against the skies, reluctant spares 
The oval mirror of thy glassy lake ; 

And, calm as cherish'd hate, its surface wears 
A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake. 
All coiled into itself and round, as sleeps the 
snake. • 

CLXXIV. 

And near Albuno's scarce divided waves 
Shine from a sister valley ; — and afar 
The Tiber winds, and the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast where sprung the Epic war. 
Arms and the Man," whose re-ascending 
star 

Rose o'er an empire ; — but beneath thy right 
Tully repos' d from Rome ; — and where yon bar 
Of girdling mountains intercepts the sight 
The Sabine farm was till'd, the weary bard's 
delight. 

CLXXV. 

But 1 forget.— My pilgrim's shrine is won. 

And be and I must part, — so Jet it be, — 

His task and mine alike are nearly done ; 

Yet once more let us look upon the sea ; 

The midland ocean breaks on him and me, 

• Mary died an the acellbld« Eliabeth of a brokA heerL 
Cbarlee V. ahennit; Louie XIV. abrniUmra I htb^ Slid alo- 
ryi Cromwell of antotyt and, me boliW,** No- 

^leon liTcs a prieoner. To tbeie a ^ but supers 

luoue Uat might be added of Bamee equaUy ilhtitrloua aod ua- 

villageof Nami wasaamr the ggsita. 

and from the eha^ wbfdh emliokteed thw tnaplesTfltaim, boa 


ahmterdo^' but a oneerved to thledayiU dlatlacttA 

mea. ' * » IJemiiebut aneyeauigirida Itsm tim 
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And from ibo Albdii'M<Aint we now behold 
Our fnemd of ^ youths ^tetoeeaoi which when 
we 

Beheld it .last by Calpe*8 rock unfold 
Those waveSj we follow'd on till the dark 
Buxine roUM 

CLXXVI. 

Upon the blue Symple^ades : longf years — 
Lon^, though not very many, since have done 
Their work on both ; some suffering and some 
tears 

Have left us nearly where we had begun : 
Yet not in vain our mortal race hath run. 

We have had our reward— and it is here ; 
That we can yet feel gladden'd by the sun. 
And reap from earth, sea, joy almost as dear^ 
As if there were no man to trouble what is clear. 
CLXXVI I. 

Oh ! that the desert were my dwelling-place. 
With one fair spirit for my minister. 

That 1 might all forget the human race. 

And, hating no one, love but only her ! 

Ye elements ! — in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted — Can ye not 
Accord me such a being? Do 1 err 
In deeLiirig such inhabit many a spot ? 
Though with them to converse cun rarely be 
our lot. 

CLXXVI II. 

'Fhere is a pleasure in the patliless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 

There i** society, where none intrudes. 

By tho deep sea, and music in its ro..r : 

1 love not man the less, hut nature more. 
From these our interviews, in which 1 ste.'il 
From all 1 may be, or have been before. 

To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What 1 cun ne’er express, yet cannot all con- 
ceal. 

CLXXIX. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean— 
roll I 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 

He sinksintothy depths with huDbling groan. 
Without a grave, unkiieU'd, uncoffiu'd, and uil- 
known. 

CLXXX. 

Bis steps are not upon thy paths, — th]^ fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And sh^e him from thee ; the vile strength 
he wields 

For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
* Spnrnihg him from thy bosom to the skies, 
^d.send'st him, shivering in thy placid 

. I 

And howling, to his gods, .where haply lies ; 

HU pirtty hope in some near port.or bay, 

Aaid dMeat him again teoarth :'«*-there let him 

- hiy: ' ^ . ! 


CifXXXL 

The am^am'ents which thunderil^ly^.4 (iHe. walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding 
And monarchs tremble in tneir capitally 
The oak leviathans^ whose huge riba ihake 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy fiake. 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

CLXXXIL 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save 
thee — 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are 
they ? 

Thy waters wasted them while they were free 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
7'he stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : — not so thou. 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

CLXXXIII. • 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s 
form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 

Calm or convuls’d — breeze, or gale, or 
storm, ^ 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark. heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sub- 
lime — 

The image of eternity —the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each 
zone 

Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, 
alone. 

CLXXX IV. 

And I liave loved thee. Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from O buy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers — they to me 
W ere a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear. 
For 1 was as it were a child of thee. 

And trusted to thy billows fkr and near. 

And laid my hand upon thy mane— as 1 do here. 

CLXXXV. 

My task is done— my song hath ceased— my 
theme 

Has died into an echo ; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted 
dream. ^ 

The torch shall be extinguish’d which hathffi 
My midnight lamp — and what is writ, is 
writ, — 

Would it were worthier ! but 1 am not, now 
T^t which 1 have been — and my visiaais flit 
Less palpably before me— and the glow 
Which in my i^irlt dwelt, as flutt^ng, fisint 
and low. 
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CLXXXVI. 

Farewell! a word that must be^ and bath 
been — 

A sound which makes us linger ; — yet — fare- 
well! 

Ye ! who have traced the pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shuon, and scallop-shell ; 
Farewell ! with him alone may rest the pain. 
If such there were — with you, the moral of his 
strain I 


THE DREAM. 

I. 

Our life is twofold. Sleep hath its own world, 

A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence. Sleep hath its own world. 
And a wide realm of wild reality, 

A%d dreams in their development have breath. 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of j(»y ; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts. 
They take a weight from off our M aking toils. 
They do divide our being ; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, 

And look like heralds of eternity ; 

They pass like spirits of the past, — they speak 
Like sibyls of the future ; they have power — 
1'he tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 

They make us what we were not— what they will, 
And shake us with the vision that*s gone by, 

'1 he dread of vanish’d shadows— Are they so ? 

Is not the past all shadou' ? What are they ? 
Creations of the mind? — The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which outlive all flesh. 

1 would recall a vision which 1 dream’d 
Perchance in sleep— for in itself a thought, 

A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 

And curdles along life into one hour. 

II. 

1 saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill. 

Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As 'twere the cape of a long ridge of such. 

Save that there mhs no sea to lave its base. 

But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 
Scatter'd at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ; — the hill 
M'’a8 crown'd with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fix'd. 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man : 

These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
Gazing — the one on all that was beneath 
Fair as herself— but the boy gazed on her ; 

And both were yobng, and one wa§ beautiful : 
And both were young— yet not alike in youth ; 


As the sweet moon on the horizon's verge, 

•The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 

The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth. 

And that was shining on him ; he had look'd 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 

He had no breath, no being, but in hers ; 

She was his voice ; he did not speak to her, 

But trembled on her words ; she was his sight. 

For his eye follow’d hers, and saw with hers, 
Which colour'd all his objects : — he had ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life. 

The ocean to the rjver of his thoughts, 

M'bich terminated all : upon a tone, 

A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow. 

And his cheek change tempestuously — ^his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. H 

But she in these fond feelings had no share ; 

Her sighs were not for him ; to her he was 
Even as a brother — hut no more ; 'twasmuch, 

For brotherless she was. save in the name 
Her infant friendship had bestow'd on him ; — 
Herself the solitary scion left 
Of a time-honour'd race. — It was a name 
Which pleased him, and yet pleased him not 
and why ? 

Time taught him a deep answer — when she 
loved 

Another; even now she loved another, 

And on the summit of that hill she stood 
Looking afar if yet her lover's steed 
Kept puce with her expectancy, and flew. 

III. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 

There Mras an ancient mansion, and before 
Its walls there was a steed caparison’d ; 
tVithin an antique oratory stood 
The boy of whom 1 spake ; — he was alone, 

And pale, and pacing to and fro : anon 
He sate him down, and seized a pen, and traced 
Words which 1 could not guess of ; then he 
lean'd 

His bow'd head on his hands, and shook as 
'twere 

With a convulsion— then arose again. 

And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 
What he had written, but he shed no tears. 

And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 
Into a kind of quiet : as be paused, 

The lady of his love re-enter'd there ; 

She was serene and smiling then, and yet 
She new she was by him beloved>— she knew. 

For quickly comes such knowle^e, that his 
heart 

Was darken'd with her diadow, and she saw 
That he was wretched, but she saw not aQ« 

He rose, and with a cold and gentle gnwp 
He took her hand; a moment o'er his faee 
A tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, and then it faded, aa it came ; 

He dropp'd the hand he held, and with ilcw 
steps 
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For they did part with mutual smiles ; he pass’d 
Retired, but not as bidding her adieu. 

From out the massy gate of that old Hall, 

And mounting on Kis steed he went his way ; 
And ne’er repass’d that hoary threshold more. 

IV. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my drean. 

1'he boy was sprung to manhood : in the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home. 

And his soul drank their sunbeams ; he was girt 
With strange and dusky aspects ; he was not 
Himself like what he had been ; on the sea 
And on the shore he was a wanderer ; 

’J'here w'as a mass of many images 
Crow'ded like waves upon me, but he was 
A part of all ; and in the last he lay 
Reposing from the noontide sultriness, 

Couch’d among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruin’d walls that had survived the names 
Of those who rear’d them ; by his sleeping side 
Strod camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 
^I'ere fasten’d near a fountain ; and a man 
Clad in a flowing garb did watch the wliile. 
While many of his tribe slumber'd around : 

And they were canopied by the blue sky. 

So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 

That God alone was to be seen in heaven. 

V. 

A ( bange enme o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The lady of his love was wed with one 
M' ho did eot love her better : — in her home, 

A thousand leagues from his, — ^her native home. 
She dwelt, begirt with growing infancy, 
Daughters and sons of Beauty, — but behold ! 
Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 

’rhe settled shadow of an inward strife. 

And an unquiet drooping of the eye 
As if its lid were charged with unshed tears. 
What could her grief be ? — she had all she loved. 
And he w'ho had so loved her was not there 
To trouble with had hopes, or evil wish. 

Or ill-repress d affliction, her pure thoughts. 
What couldher grief be ? — she had loved him not 
Nor given him cause to deem himself beloved. 

Nor could he be a part of that which prey’d 
Upon her mind— a spectre of the past. 

VI. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

'J’he wanderer Vas return d.— I saw him stand 
Before an altar — with a gentle bride ; 

Her face Was fair, hut was not that which made 
'Fhe starlight of his boyhood ; — as he stood 
Even at the altar, o'er his brow there came 
The selfsame aspect, and the quivering shock 
That In the antique oratory shook 
His bosom in its solitude ; and then — 

As in that hour — a moment o’er his face * 

The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
W as traced, — and then it faded as it came. 

And he S^d calm and quiet, and he spoke 
veers, but heard not his own words. 


And all things reel’d around him ; he could see 
Not that which was, nor that which should have 
been — 

But the old mansion, and the accustom’d haU, 
And the remember’d chambers, and the place. 
The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade. 
All things pertaining to that place and hour. 
And her who was his destiny, citme hack 
And thrust themselves between him and the 
light ; 

What business had they there at such a time ? 

VII. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The lady of his love ; — Oh J she was changed 
As by the sickness of the soul ; her mind 
Had wander’d from its dwelling, and her eyes 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth ; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed tilings ; 

And forms impalpable and unperceived 
Of others* sight familiar were to hers. 

And this the world calls frenzy ; hut the wise , 
Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift ; 
triiat is it hut the telescope of truth ? 

Which strips the distance of its fantasies. 

And brings life near in utter nakedness. 

Making the cold reality too real 1 

VIII. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 

'Fhe wanderer was alone as heretofore, 

The beings which surrounded him were gone. 

Or were at war with him ; he was a mark 
For blight and desolation, compass’d round 
With hatred and contention ; pain was mix’d 
I In all v;hich was served up to him, until. 

Like to the Pontic monarch of old days*. 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power. 

But were a kind of nutriment ; he lived 
Through that which had been death to many- 
men. 

And made him friends of mountains; with the 
stars 

And the quick Spirit of the universe 
He held his dialogues ; and they did teach 
I’o him the magic of their mysteries ; 

To him the book of night was open’d wide. 

And voices from the deep abyss reveal’d 
A marvel and a secret — Be it so. 

IX. 

My dream was past ; it had no further change. 

Jt was of a strange order, that the doom 
Of these two creatures should be thus traced 
out 

Almost like a reality — the one 
To end in madness— both in misery. 

July, 1816 . 

• 

* Mlth riditf B of Poetui* 
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EPISTLE VO AUOUSTA. 

My sister I my sweet sister ! if« nsioe ^ 
Dearer and ^iixer were* it shoiild be tb^ine. 
Mountains and seas divide os> I claim 
No tears, but teademess to answer mine ; 

Go wbeie 1 will, to me tbou art the same^ 

A loved regret whicli I would not resign* 
There yet are two things in iny destiny, — 

A world to roam through, and a home with thee. 

The first were nothing — had I still the last. 

It were the haven of my happiness. 

But other claims and other ties thou hast. 

And mine is not the wish to make them less. 

A strange doom is thy father s son’s, and past 
Recalling, as it lies beyond redress ; 

Reversed for him our grandsire’s* fate of | 
yore,— 

He bad no rest at sea, nor I on shore. 

III. 

If my inheritance of storms hath been 
In other elements, and on the rocks 
Of perils, overlook’d or unforeseen, 

I have sustain’d my share of worldly shocks. 
The fault was mine ; nor do 1 seek to screen 
My errors with defensive paradox ; 

I have been cunning in mine overthrow. 

The careful pilot of my proper woe. 

IV. 

Mine were my faults, and mine be their re- 
ward. 

My whole life was a contest, since the day 
That gave me being, gave me that which 
roarr’d 

The gift, — a fate, or will, that walk’d astray ; 
And J at times have found the struggle hard. 
And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay : 
But now 1 fain would for a time survive. 

If but to see what next can well arrive. 

V. 

Kingdoms and empires in my little day 
I have outlived, and yet 1 am not old ; 

And when I look on this, the petty spray 
Of my own years of trouble, which have roll’d 
Like a wild bay of breakers, melts away : 
Something — I know not what — does still up- 
hold 

A spirit of slight patience ; — not in vain. 

Even for its own sake, do we purchase pain. 

VI. 

Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 
Within me,— or perhaps a cold despair. 
Brought on when ills habitually recur, — 
Perhaps a kinder clime, or purer air, 

(For even to this may change of soul refer. 
And with light armour we may learn to bear,) 

• Admiral Byron was remarkatrie for never making a voy- 
age without a tempeet. He was known to the sailora hy the 
lacetioua name of «* Foul weather Jack." 

** But. UiOttgh it were tempest-ton’d. 

Still hiahiM^ could not be lose." 

He returned m^y fipat the wreck of the Wager (in Anson’s 
‘ voyage), and mtaseiroeutlv Hrcumnavlgated the world, many 
• yean aOer, aaeosBiiiaiiAttoCsihBUarsKpedHion. 


« M^aer to.. I 

' '-’vn*, - 

In hd^ipy childhood ; and fiowcM^ and 
brooks. 

Which do remember me of where I dwelt 
Ere my young mind was sacrificed to books. 
Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 
My heart with recognition of their looks ; 

And even at moments I could think I see 
Some Uving thing to love — ^but none like theei 

VIII. 

Here are the Alpine landscapes which create 
A fund for contemplation ; — to admire 
Is a brief feeling of a trivial date ; 

But something worthier do such scenes inspire; 

H ere to be lonely is not desolate, * 

For much 1 view which 1 could most desire. 
And, above all, a lake 1 can behold 
Lovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. 
ix. 

Oh that thou wert but with me ! — but I grow 
The fool of my own wislies, and forget 
The solitude which 1 have vaunted so 

• Has lost its praise in this but one regret ; 
There may he others w'hich 1 Jess may show 
I am not <»f the plaintive mood, and yet 

I feel an ebb in iiiy philosophy, 

And the tide rising in my alter’d eye. 

X. 

1 did remind thee of our own dear Lake*, 

By the old Hall which may be mine no more. 
Leman’s is fair ; but think not 1 forsake 
The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore : 

Sad havoc Time must with my memory make 
Ere that or thau can fade these eyes before : 
Though, like all things which 1 have loved, 
they are 

Resign’d for ever, or divided far. 

XI. 

The world is all before me ; 1 but ask 
Of Nature that with which she will comply — 

It is but ill her summer’s sun to bask. 

To mingle with the quiet of her sky. 

To see her gentle face without a mask. 

And never ga^e on it with apathy. 

She was my early friend, and now shall be 
My sister — till 1 look again on thee. 

XII. 

1 can reduce all feelings but this one ; 

And that 1 would not ; — for at length I see 
Such scenes as tho»e wherein my life begun. 

• The Lake of Nemtead Abbey. [Tlraa described in Don 
Juau : — 

•* Before the tnansion lay a 'lucid lake. 

Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fM 
By a river, which its soften’d way did take 
In currents through thecaimer water spread 
Around i the wild n»wl nestled In the brake 
And sedges, broodtawin their liquidliedi . 

The woods sloped downwards to Its brink, ahd itaod 
With their gim faeea Bx’d upon ttoBoed.*i-4ng 
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H«d I Imtl sodD^ to sEan, 

1 Eod boon better thiin 1 &ow caa be ; 

Tbe paodme, a^icbkito to^ta^^buld have 

/ had not suffer'd, and thou hadst not wept, 
aiij. 


With false ambition what had T to do ? 

Little with love, and least of all with fame ; 
And yet they came unsought, and with me 
grew, 

4^ And made me all which they can make — a 
name. 

Yet this was not the end I did pursue; 
Surely I once beheld a nobler aim. 

But all is over — I am one the more 
To baffled millions which have gone before. 

XIV. 

And for the future, this world's future may 
From me demand but little of my care ; 
i have outlived myself by many a day ; 
Having survived so many things that were ; 
My years have been no slumber, but the prey 
Of ceaseless vigils ; fur 1 had the share 
Of life which might have fill'd a century, 
Before its fourih in time had pass'd me by. 

XV. 

And for the remnant which may be to come 
1 am content ; Jind for the past I feel 
Not thankless, — for within the crowded sum 
Of stiM gg!es, happiness at times would steal. 
And fur the present, 1 would not benumb 
My feelings farther. — N«r shall 1 conceal 
Thai with all this 1 still can look around 
And worship Nature with a thought profound. 

XVI. 

For thee, my own sweet sister, in tliy heart 
J know myself secure, as tlioii in mine ; 

We were and are — 1 am, even as thou art — 
Beings who ne’er each other can resign ; 

It is the same, together or apart, 

From life's commencement to its slow decline 
We are entwined — let death come slow or fast. 
The tie which bound the first endures the last ! 


STANZAS. 

One struggle more, and I am free 

From pangs that rend my heart in twain ; 
One last Jong sigh to love and thee, ' 

Then back to busy life again. 

It suits me well to mingle now 
With things that never pleased before: 
Though every joy is fled below, 

What future grief can touch me more ? 

Then bring me wine, the banquet bring ; 

Man was not form’d to live alone : 
rU that light, unmeaning thing 
1'hat smiles with all, and weeps with none. 
4 B 


It was net thos hi mre dimr* 





It never would have 1 
Hast fled, ahid left tnid'l 
Tfaou'rt i 


In vain my lyre would lighttjr'brealhe t , J 
The smile that sorrow fain Wpidd wear , 
But mocks the woe that lurks bendath. 
Like roses o'er a sepulchre. 

Though gay companions o'er the bowl ' 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill ; 

Though pleasure fires the maddening soul^ 
The heart— the heart is lonely still [ 


On many a lone and lovely night 
It sooth’d to gaze upon the sky ; 

For then I deem'd the heavenly light 
Shone sweetly on thy pensive eye : 
And oft I thought at Cynthia's noon, 
When sailing o'er the ^gean wave. 
Now Thyrza gazes on that moon — '* 
Alas, it gleam'd upon her grave ! 


When stretch'd on fever’s sleepless bed. 
And sickness shrunk my throbbing veins, 
^^’Tis comfort still," I faintly said. 

That Thyrza cannot know my pains 
Like freedom to the time-worn slave, 

A boon 'tis idle then to give. 

Relenting Nature vainly gave 

My life, when Thyrza ceased to live 1 

My Thyrza's pledge in better days. 

When love and life alike were new ! 

How different now thou meet’st my gaze ! 

How tinged by time with sorrow's hue ! 
The heart that gave itself with thee 
Is silent — ah, w'ere mine as still ! 

Though cold as e'en the dead can be. 

It feels, it sickens with the chill. 


Thou bitter pledge ! thou mournful token ! 

Though painful, welcome to my breast ! 

Still, still, preserve that love unbroken. 

Or break the heart to which thou'rt press’d I 
Time tempers love, but not removes. 

More hallow'd when its hope is fled : 

Oh ! what are thousand living loves 
To that which cannot quit the dead ? 


nSBECK. 

[From Giaour.'] 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled. 

The first dark day of nothingness. 

The last of danger and distress^ 

i Before decay’s effacing fingers 
lave swept the lines where beauty lingeie,) 
And marked the mild angelic air. 

The rapture of repose tlmt'sr there. 

The fix'd yet tenner traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek. 

And — but for that sad shrouded eye. 
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That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now. 
And but for that chill, changeless brow. 
Where cold obstructioirs apathy* 

Appals the gazing mourner's heart. 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 

Yes, but for these and these alone. 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour. 

He still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal’d. 

The first, last look by death reveal'd ! 

Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom. 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb. 
Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth. 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherish'd 
earth ! 


Julia's fabrwell letter to nox juax. 

[Don Juan, Canto /•] 

They tell me ’tis decided ; you depart : 

'Tis wise — 't is well, but not the less a pain; 
I have no further claim on your young heart, 
Mine is the victim, and would be again ; 

To love too much has been the only art 
1 used ; 1 write in haste, and if a stain 
Be on this sheet, 't is not what it appears ; 

My eyeballs burn and throb, but have no tears. 

I loved, I love you, for this love have lost 
State, station, heaven, mankind’s, my own es- 
teem. 

And yet can not regret what it hath cost. 

So dear is still the memory of that dream ; 
Yet, if I name rny guilt, *tis not to boast. 

None can deem harshlier of me than 1 deem : 
I trace this scrawl because 1 cannot rest— 

I've nothing to reproach, or to request. 

Man's love is of man's life a thing apart, 

'Tis woman's whole existence: man may 
range 

The courf, camp, church, the vessel, and the 
mart. 

Sword, gown, gain, glory, pfFer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart. 

And few there are whom these can not 
estrange ; 

Men have all these resources, we but one. 

To love again, and be again undone. 

• 

• Ay, but to die And go we know not where, 

* To Ive in cold olMtruction ?*' 

Mmuurefor Moatwa, 


You will proceed in pleasure, and in pride, 
Beloved and loving many ; all is o’er 
For me on earth, except some years to hide 
My shame and sorrow deep in my heart's 
core ; 

These 1 could bear, but cannot cast aside 
The passion which still rages as before,— 

And so farew'ell — forgive me, love me — No, 
That word is idle now — but let it go. 

My breast has been all weakness, is so yet ; 

But still 1 think 1 can collect my mind ; 

My blood still rushes where my spirit's set. 

As roll the waves before the settled wind ; 

My heart is feminine, nor can forget — 

To all, except one image, madly blind ; 

So shakes the needle, and so stands the pole, 

As vibrates my fond heart to my flx’d soul. 

I have no more to say, but linger still. 

And dare not set my seal upon this sheet, 

And yet 1 may as well the task fulfil. 

My misery can scarce be more complete : 

1 had not lived till now, could sorrow kill ; 
Death shuns the wretch who fain the blow 
uould meet, 

And 1 must even survive this last adieu. 

And hear with life, to love and pray for you ! 


THE SHIPWRECK. 

\_Dot\ Juan, Canto ir.') 

'Twas twilight, and the sunless day went down 
Over the waste of waters ; like a veil, 

Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the 
frown 

Of one w'hose hate is mask'd but to assail. 
Thus to their hopeless eyes the nicht was shown 
And grimly darkled o'er their faces pale, 

And the dim desolate deep : twelve days had 
Fear 

Been their familiar, and now Death was here. 

Some trial had been making at a raft, 

With little hope in such a rolling sea, 

A sort of thing at which one w’ould have 
laugh'd. 

If any laughter at such times could be. 

Unless with people who too much have quaff’d, 
And have a kind of w'ild and horrid glee, 

Half epileptical, and half hysterical : — 

Their preservation would have been a miracle. 

At half-past eight o’clock, booms, hencoops, 
spars. 

And all things, for a chance, had been cast 
loose. 

That still could keep afloat the struggling 
tars. 

For yet they strove, although of no great use : 
There was no light in heaven but a few stars, ^ 
The boats put off o’ercrowded with their 
crews ; 
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She g^ve a heel, and then a lurch to port. 

And, going do«rn head foremost-— sunk, in 
short. 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell— 
Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the 
brave — , 

Then some leap'd overboard with dreadful yell. 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 

And the sea yawn’d around her like a hell. 

And down she suck’d with her the whirling 
wave. 

Like one who grapples with his enemy. 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 

Aud first one universal shriek there rush’d 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder; and then all was hush’d. 
Save the wild Avind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows ; but at intervals there gush’d. 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, llie huhhliug cry 
Of some strong swimmer in iiis agony. 

'J'he boa£s, as stated, had got off before, 

And in them crowded several of the crew ; 

And yet their present hope was hardly more 
Than Avhat it had been, for so strong it bleiv 
There was slight chance of reaching any shore ; 
And then they Avere too many, though so 
fe - - 

Nine in the cutter, thirty in the boa'. 

Were cobiited in them when they got afloat. 

Juan got into the long-boat, and there 
Contrived to help Pedrillo to a place ; 

It seem'd as if they had exchanged their care. 
For Juan wore the magisterial face 
AYhich courage gives, AA'hile poor Pedrillo's pair 
Of eyes were crying for their owner's case ; 
Battista, though, (a name call’d shortly ’i'ita) 
Was lost l>y getting at some aqua-vita. 


Pedro, his valet, too, he tried to save. 

But the same cause, conducive to his loss, 
Left him so drunk, he jump’d into the wave 
As o’er the cutter’s edge he tried to cross. 
And so he found a winc-aiid- watery grave ; 

They could not rescue him although so close. 
Because the sea ran higher every minute. 

And for the boat — the crew kept crowding in it. 


He also stuff’d his money where he could 
About his person, and Pedrillo’s too. 

Who let him do, in fact, whate’er he would. 
Not knowing what himself to say, or do. 

As every rising Avave his dread renew’d ; 

But Juan, trusting they might still get through 
And deeming there were remedies for any iU, 
'I'hus re-embarked his tutor and his spaniel. 


’Taa'rs a rougli night, and blew so stiffly yet, 
'I'hat the sail was becalm’d between the seas, 
7’hough on the wave’s high top too much to set. 
They dared not take it in for all the breeze: 
Each ^>ea curl’d o’er the stern, and kept them 
Aiet, 

And made tliem bale without a moment’s ease. 
So that themselves as well as hopes were damp’d. 
And the poor little cutter quickly swamp’d. 


Nine souls more Avent in her ; the long-boat 
still 

Kept above water, AAdtli an oar for mast. 

Two blankets stitch'd together, answering ill 
Instead of sail, were to the oar made fast : 
Though every Avave ridl'd menacing to fill. 

And present peril all before surpass'd, 

'fhey grieved for those Avho perish'd with the 
cutter. 

And also for the biscuit-casks and butter. 


The sun rose red and fiery, a sure sign 
Of the continuance of the gale ; to run 
Before the sea until it should grow fine. 

Was all that for the present could be done : 

A few tea-spooiifuls of their rum and Avine 
Were served out to the people, who begun 
To faint, and damaged bread wet through the 


And most of them had little clothes but rags. 


They counted thirty, crowded in a space 

Which left scarce room for motion or exertion ; 

They did their best to modify their case. 

One half sate up, though numb’d with the 
immersion. 

While t’other half were laid down in their 
place. 

At watch and watch ; thus, shivering like the 
tertian 

Ague in its cold fit, they fill’d their boat, 

With nothing but the sky for a great coat. 


A small old spaniel, — which had been Don 
Jose’s, 

His father’s, whom he loved, as ye may think. 
For on such things the memory reposes 

With tenderness— stood howling on the brink, 
Knowing, (dogs have such intellectual noses !) 

No doubt, the vessel was about to sink ; 

And Juan caught him up, and ere he stepjj’d 
Off, threw him in, then after him he leap’d. 

4b 2 


'Tis very certain the desire of life 

Prolongs it : this is obvious to physicians. 
When patients, neither plagued with friends 
nor wife. 

Survive through very desperate conditions, 
Because they still can hope, nor shines the 
knife 

Nor shears of Atropos befoi^e their visions : 
Despair of all recovery spoils longevity. 

And makes men’s miseries of alarming brevityj 
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’Tis snid that persons living on annuities 

Are longer lived than others, — God knows why, 
Unless to plague the grantors^ — yet so true it fs^ 
That some^ 1 really think, do never die ; 

Of any creditors the worst a Jew it is. 

And that's their mode of furnishing supply : 
In roy young days they lent me cash that way, 
Which 1 found very troublesome to pay. 

'Tis thus with people in an open boat ; 

They live upon the love of life, and bear 
More than can be believed, or even thought. 
And stand like rocks the tempest's wear and 
tear ; 

And hardship still has been the sailor’s lot, 
Since Xoah’s ark went cruising here and there ; 
She had a curious crew as well as cargo. 

Like the first old Greek privateer, the Argo. 

But man is a carnivorous production. 

And must have meals, at least one meal a day ; 
JHe cannot live, like woodcocks, upon suction. 
But, like the shark and tiger, must have prey ; 
Although his anatomical construction 
Bears vegetables, in a grumbling way. 

Your labouring people think beyond all ques- 
tion. 

Beef, veal and mutton, better for digestion. 

And thus it was with this our hapless crew ; 

For on the third day there came on a calm. 
And though at first their strength it might renew'. 
And lying on their weariness like hairn. 
Lull’d them like turtles sleeping on the blue 
Of ocean, when they woke they felt a qualm. 
And fell all ravenously on their provision, 
Instead of hoarding it with due precision. 

The consequence was easily foreseen — [w’ine, 
They ate up ail they had, and drank their 
In spite of all remonstrances, and then 
On w’lifit, in fact, next day were they to dine? 
They hoped the wind would rise, these foolish 
men ! [fine, 

And carry them to shore ; these hopes were 
But as they had hut one oar, and that brittle. 
It would have been more wise to save their vie- 
tual. 

The fourth day came, but not a breath of air. 
And Ocean slumber'd like an iiri wean'd child : 
The fifth day, and their boat fay floating there. 
The sea and sky were blue, and clear, and 
mild — 

With their one oar (I wish they had had a pair) 
What could they do ? and hunger's rage grew 
wild : 

So Juan's spaniel, spite of his entreating. 

Was kill’d, and portion'd out for present eating. 

Oil the sixth day they fed upon his hide. 

And Juan,, who had still refused, because 
The creature was iiis father's dog that died, 

* Now feeling all the vulture in his jaws. 


With some remorse received (though first deni-> 
ed) 

As a great favour one of the fore-paws, 
Which he divided with Pedrillo, who 
Devour’d it, longing for the other too. 

The seventh day, and no wind — the burning sun 
Blister’d and scorch’d, and, stagnant on the 
sea. 

They lay like carcasses ; and hope was none. 
Save in the breeze that c:ime not ; savagely 
They glared upon eiich other — all was done, 
Water, and wine, and food, — and }oii might 
see 

The longings of the cannibal arise 
(Although they spoke not) in their wolfish 
eyes. 

At length one whisper’d his companion, who 
Whisper’d another, and thus it went round, 
And then into a hoarser murmur grew, 

I . An ominous, and uild, and desperate sound ; 

I And vihen his comrade's thought each sufferer 
knew ; 

'Twas hut his own, suppress’d till now, he 
found : 

And out they spoke of lots for flesh and blood. 
And who should die to be hi.- fellow's food. 

But ere they came to this, they that day shared 
Some leathern ca]>s, and v^hat remain’d of 
shoes ; 

And then they look’d around them, and 
despair'd, 

And none to be the sacrifice would choose ; 

At length the lots were torn up and prepared 
But of materials that much shook the Muse — 

I Having no paper, for the want t>f better, 

! They took by force from Juan Julia’s letter. 

j The lots were made, and mark'd, and mix’d, and 
handed, 

i In silent horror, and their distribution 
! Lull’d even the savage hunger which demanded, 
I Like the Promethean vulture, this pollutiou : 
j None in particular had sought or plann'd it, 

I 'Twas nature gnaw’d them to this resoliAion, 

[ B/ which none were permitted to be neuter — 
And the lot fell on Juan’:^ luckless tutor. 

He but requested to be bled to death : 

'I'he surgeon had his instruments, and bled 
Pedrillo, and so gently ebb'd his breath. 

You hardly could perceive when he was dead. 
He died as horn, a Catholic in faith. 

Like most in the belief in which they’re bred. 
And first a little crucifix he kiss'd, 

And then held out his jugular and wrist. 

The surgeon, ns there was no other fee. 

Had hiB first choice of morsels for bis pains : 
But being thirstiest at the moment, he 

Preferr’d a draught from the fast flowing 
veins : 
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Part was divided^ part thrown in the sea^ 

And such tilings as the entrails and the brains 
Regaled two sharks^ who follow'd o’er the 
billow — 

The sailors at^the rest of poor Pedrillo. 

The sailors ate him, all save three or four, 

^Yho were not quite so fond of animal food ; 
To these was added Juan, who, before 
Refusing his own spaniel, hardly could 
Feel now his appetite increased much more ; 

"Fwas not to be expected that he should. 

Even in extremity of their disaster, 

Dine with them on his pastor and his master. 

'T was better that he did not ; for, in fact, 

*J'he consequence was awful in the extreme ; 
For they, who were most ravenous in the act. 
\V>nt raging mad — Lord ! how they did blas- 
pheme ! 

And foam and roll, w'ith strange convulsions 
rack’d 

Drinking salt-water like a mountain-stream. 
Tearing and grinning, howling, screeching, swear- 
ing. 

And, with hyaena-laughter, died despairing. 

Their numbers were much thinn’d by this inflic- 
tion, [knows; 

And all the rest were thin enough, Heaven 
And some of them had lost their recollection. 
Happier than they who still perceived their 
woes ; 

But others ponder’d on a new dissection. 

As if not warn’d sufficiently by those 
M’ho had already perish’d, suffering madly, 

For having used their appetites so sadly. 

Of poor Pedrillo something still remain’d, 

But w'as used sparingly, — some were afraid. 
And others still their appetites constrain’d. 

Or but at times a little supper made ; 

All except Juan, who throughout abstain’d. 
Chewing a piece of bamboo, and some lead : 

At length they caught two boobies, and a nod- 

And then they left off eating the dead body. 

And if Pedrillo’s fate should shocking be. 
Remember Ugoliiio condescends 
To eat the head of his arch-enemy 
The moment after he politely ends 
His tale : if foes be food in hell, at sea 
' I’is surely fair to dine upon our friends, 

When shipwreck's short allowance grows too 
scanty. 

Without being much more horrible than Dante. 

And the same night there fell a shower of rain. 
For which their mouths gaped, like the cracks 
of earth 

When dried to summer dust ; till taught by pain 
Men really know not what good water’s worth : 


If you had been in Turkey or in Spain, 

Or with a famish’d boat’s-crew had your berth. 
Or in the desert heard the camel's bell. 

You'd wish yourself where Truth is — in a well. 

It pour'd down torrents, but they w'ere no richer 
Until they found a ragged piece of sheet, 
Which served them as a sort of spongy pitcher, 
And when they deem'd its moisture was com- 
plete. 

They wrung it out, and though a thirsty ditch- 
er 

Might not have thought the scanty draught 
so sweet 

Asa full pot of porter, to their thinking 
They ne'er till now had known the joys of drink* 
ing. 


There were two fathers in this ghastly crew, 

And with them their two sons, of whom the 
one 

Was more robust and hardy to the view. 

But he died early ; and when he was gone. 

His nearest messmate told his hire, who threw 
One glance on him, and said, Heaven’s will 
be done ! 

I can do nothing,” and he saw him thrown 
Into the deep w ithout a tear or groan. 

The other father had a weaklier child. 

Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate ; 

But the boy bore up long, and with a mild 
And patient spirit held aloof his fate; 

Little lie said, arfd now and then he smiled, 

As if tu win a part from off the weight 
He saw increasing on bis father’s heart. 

With tlie deep deadly thought, that they must 
part. 

And o’er him bent his sire, and never raised 
His eyes from off bis face, but wiped the foam 
From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed, 

And when the wish’d-for shower at length 
was come, 

And the boy’s eyes, which the dull film half 
glazed. 

Brighten’d, and for a moment seem'd to roam. 
He squeezed from out a rqg some drops of rain 
Into his dying child's moutli — but in vain. 

The boy expired— the father held the clay. 

And look'd upon it long, and when at last 
Death left no doubt, and the dead burthen lay 
btiff on his heart, arkl pulse and hope were 
past, 

He watch'd it wistfully, until away 
'Twas borne by the rude wave wherein 'twas 
cast ; 

Then he himself sunk down 'ill dumb and shi- 
vering, » 

And gave no sign of life, save his limbs quiver-, 

iug. 
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Now overhead a rainbow^ bursting tlirougb 
'J'he scattering clouds^ shone^ spanning the 
dark sea. 

Resting its bright base on the quivering blue ; 

' And all within its arch appear'd to be 
Clearer than that without^ and its wide hue 
Wax’d broad and waving, like a banner free. 
Then changed like to a bow that’s bent, and 
then 

Forsook the dim eyes of these shipwreck’d men. 

It changed, of course ; a heavenly cumeleon. 

The airy child of vapour and the sun. 

Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermilion. 
Baptized in molten gold, and swathed in dun. 
Glittering like crescents o’er a 'l urk's pavilion. 
And blending every colour into one. 

Just like a black e}e in a recent scuffle 

(For sometimes we must box without the muffle). 

Our shipwreck’d seamen thought it a good 
omen — 

It is as well to think so, now and then ; 

*'J'as an old custom of the Greek and Roman, 
And may become of great advantage when 
Folks are discouraged ; and most surely no men 
Had greater need to nerve themseives again 
I'han these, and so this rainbow iuuk’d like 
hope — 

Quite a celestial kaleidoscope. 

About this time a beautiful white bird, 

\V ebfooted, not unlike a dove in size 
And plumage (probably it migjit have err'd 
Upon its course) pass'd oft before their eyes. 
And tried to perch, although it saw and heard 
The men within the boat, and in tliis guise 
It came and went, and flutter’d round them till ' 
Night fell : — this seem’d a better omen still. 

But in this case I also must remark, 

'Twas well this bird of promise did not perch. 
Because the tackle of our shatter’d bark 
W'as no^ so safe for roosting as a church ; 

And had it been the dove from Noah’s ark. 
Returning there from her successful search, 
W’bich in their way that moment chanced to 
fall. 

They would have eat her, olive-branch and all. 

With twilight it again came on to blow. 

But not with violence ; the stars shone out, 
The boat made v. ay ; yet now they were s<» low, 
They knew not where nor what they were 
about ; 

Borne fancied they saw land, and some said 
« No !" 

The frequent fog-banks gave them cause to 
doubt — 

Some swore that« they heard breakers, others 
, guns, 

And all mistook about the latter once. 


As morning broke, the light wind died away, 
When he who had the watch sung out and 
swore,- 

If ’t was not land that rose with the sun’s ray. 
He wish'd that land he never ijiight see more ; 
And the rest rubb'd their eyes, and saw a bay. 
Or thought they saw, and sliaped their course 
for shore : 

For shore it was, and gradually grew 
Distinct, and high, and palpable to view. 

And then of these some part burst into tears. 
And others, looking with a stupid stare. 
Could nut yet separate their hopes from fears, 
And seem’d as if they had no further care ; 
WJiile a few pray’d— (the first time for some 
years) — 

And at the bottom of the boat three were 
Asleep : they shook them by the hand and head, 
And tried to awaken them, but found them dead. 

The day before, fast sleeping on the water. 
They found a turtle of the hawk’s-bili kind. 
And by good fortune, gliding softly, caught her, 
VFhicli yielded a day's life, and to their mind 
Proved even still a more nutritious matter. 
Because it left encouragement behind : 

1‘hey thought that in such perils, more than 
chance 

Had sent them this for their deliverance. 

’I’he land appear’d a high and rocky coast. 

And higher grew the mountains as they drew. 
Set by a current, toward it : they a ere Just 
In various conjectures, for none knew 
To what part of the earth they had been tost, 

So changeable had been the winds that blew ; 
Some thought it was Mount ^tna, some the high- 
lands 

Of Candia, Cyprus, Rhodes, or other islands. 

Meantime the current, with a rising gale. 

Still set them onwards to the welcome shore, 
Like Charon’s bark of spectres, dull and pale : 

Their living freight was now reduced to four. 
And three dead, whom their strength could not 
avail 

To heave into the deep with those before, 
Though the two sharks still follow'd them, and 
dash’d 

The spray into their faces as they splash’d. 

Famine, despair, cold, thirst, and heat, had done 
Their work on them by turns, and thinn’d 
them to 

Such things a mother had not known her son 
Amidst the skeletons of that gaunt crew ; 

By night chill'd, by day scorch’d, thus one by one 
They perish’d, until wither’d to these few. 

But chiefly by a species of self-slaughter, 

In washing down Pedriliu with salt water.* 

As they drew nigh the land, which now was seen 
Unequal in its iwpect here and there. 
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They felt the freshness of its prrowini^ g^reen, 
I'iiat waved in forest-tops, and smooth'd the 
air. 

And fell upon their glazed eyes like a screen 
From glistening waves, and skies so hot and 
bare — 

Lovely seem'd any object that should sweep 
Away the vast, salt, dread, eternal deep. 

The shore look'd wild, w ithout a trace of man. 
And girt by formidable waves ; but they 
Were mad for land, and thus their course they 
ran. 

Though right ahead the roaring breakers lay ; 
A reef between them also now began 

To show its boiling surf and bounding spray. 
But hndiiig no place for their landing better. 
'J’hey ran the boat for shore, — and overset her. 

But in his native stream, the Guadalquivir, 

•luan to lave his youthful limbs was wont; 
And having learnt to swim in that sweet river. 
Had often turn’d the art to some account: 

A better swimmer you could seance see ever, 
lie could, perhaps, have pass’d the Helles- 
pont, 

As once (a feat on which ourselves we prided) 
Leander, Mr. Kkenhead, and I did. 

Si» iiorc, though faint, emaciated, and stark. 

He buoy’d his boyish limbs, and strove to ply 
M ith tb.* qiick w'ave, and gain, ere it was dark, 
The beach which lay before him, high and dry ; 
The greatest danger here v. as from a shark, 
■J’hat carried off his iieighlmiir by the thigh ; 
As for the other two, they could not swim, 

So nobody arrived on shore but him. 

Nor yet had he arrived but for the oar. 

Which, providentially for liini. was wash’d 
Just as his feeble arms could strike no more. 
And the hard wave o’er whelm'd him as'twas 
dash’d 

Within his grasp ; he clung to it, and sore 
'i'he waters beat w'hile he thereto was lash’d ; 
At last, with swimming, wading, scrambling, he 
Roll’d on the beach, half senseless, from the sea : 

There, breathless, with bis digging nails he 
clung 

F'ast to the sand, lest the returning wave. 
From whose rebictant roar liis life he wrung. 
Should suck him back to her insatiate grave : 
And there he lay, full length, where he was 
fluhg, 

Before the entrance of a cliff, worn cave, 
With just enough of life to feel its pain. 

And deem that it was saved, perhaps, in vain. 

With slow and staggering effort he arose. 

But sunk again upon his bleeding knee 
And quivering hand ; and then lie look'd for 
those 

Who long had been his mates upon the sea; 


I But none of them appear'd to share his woes. 
Save one, a corpse from out the famish'd three, 
Who died two days before, and now had found 
An unknown barren beach for burial ground. 

And as he gazed, his dizzy brain spun fast. 

And down he sunk ; and as he sunk, the sand 
Swam round and round, and all his senses pass'd: 

He fell upon his side, and his stretch'd hand 
Droop'd dripping on the oar (their jury-mast). 
And, like a wither'd lily, on the land 
His slender frame and pallid aspect lay, 

As fair a thing as e’er was form'd of clay. 

How long in his damp trance young Juan lay 
He knew not, for the earth was gone for him. 
And Time had nothing more of night nor day 
For his congealing blood, and senses dim ; 
And how' tins heavy faintness pass’d away 
He knew not, till each painful pulse and limb. 
And tingling vein, seem’d throbbing hack to life. 
For Death, though vanqtiish’d, still retired with 
strife. 

His eyes he open'd, shut, again unclosed. 

Fur all was doubt and dizziness ; he thought 
He still was in tlie lioat, and had but dozed. 

And felt again with his despair o'erwrought, 
And wish’d it death in which he had reposed, 
And then once more his feelings back were 
brought, 

And slowly by his swimming eyes was seen 
j A lovely female face of seventeen. 

'T was bending close o'er his, and the small 
mouth 

Seem'd almost prying iiito his for breath ; 

And chafing him, the soft warm hand of youth 
Recall’d his answering spirits hack from death ; 
And, bathing his chill temples, tried to soothe 
Each pulse to animation, till beneath 
Its gentle touch and trembling care, a sigh 
To these kind efforts made a low reply. 

Then was the cordial pour’d, and mantle /lung 
Around his scarce-clad limbs ; and the fair 
arm 

Raised higher theTaint head which o'er it hung; 

And her transparent cheek, all pure and warm. 
Pillow'd his death.like forehead ; then she wrung 
His dewy curls, long drench'd by every storm ; 
And watch'd with eagerness each throb that 
drew 

A sigh from his heaved bosom — and hers, too. 

And lifting him with care into the cave, 

The gentle girl, and her attendant, — one 
Young, yet her elder, and of brow less grave. 
And more robust of figure, — then begun 
To kindle fire, and as the new flames gave 
Light to the rocks that roof d them, which the 
sun • 

Had never seen, the maid, or whatso'er 
She was, appear'd distinct, and tall, and fair. 
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Her brow' was overhuncr with coins of gold^ 
That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair. 
Her clustering hair^ whose longer locks were 
roll'd 

Tn braids behind ; and though her stature were 
Even of the highest for a female mould. 

They nearly reach'd her heel ; and in her air 
There was a something which bespoke command. 
As one w ho was a lady in the land. 

Her hair, 1 said, was auburn ; but her eyes 
Were black as death, their lashes the same 
hue. 

Of downcast length, in w'hose silk shadow lies 
Deepest attraction : f<»r w'hen to the view 
Forth from its raven frinare the full glance dies, 
Ne’er with such force the swiftest arrow flew ; 
'Tis as the snake late coil'd, w ho pours his length, 
And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 

Her hrow was white and low, her cheek's pure 
dye 

Like twilight rosy still with the set sun ; 
Short upper lip — sweet lips ! that make us sigh 
Ever to have seen such ; for she was one 
Fit for the model of a statuary, 

(A race of mere impostors, when all's done — 
I've seen much finer women, ripe and real. 
Than all the Donsense of their stone ideal). 

I’ll tell you why I say so, for 't is just 
One should not rail without a decent cause : 
There w'as an Irish lady, to whose bust 
I ne'er saw justice done, and yet she was 
A frequent model ; and if e’er she must [laws. 
Yield to stern Time and Nature’s wrinkling 
They will destroy a face which mortal thought 
Ne’er compass’d, nor less mortal chisel wrought. 

And such was she, the lady of the cave : 

Her dress was very different from the Spanish, 
Simpler, and yet of colours not so grave : 

For, as you know, the Spanish women banish 
Bright hues when out of doors, and yet, w'liile 
wave 

Around them (what I hope will never vanish) 
'I'he basquina and the mantilla, they 
Seem at the same time inystical and gay. 

But with our dnmsel this was not the case : 

Her dress was niaiiy-colour’d, finely spun ; 
Her locks curl'd negligently round her face, 

But through them gold and gems profusely 
shone : 

Her girdle sparkled, and the richest lace 
Flow'd in her veil, and many a precious stone 
Flash’d on her little hand ; but, what was shock. 

Her Btnall snow feet had slippers, but no stock. 

The other female's dress was not unlike. 

But of inferior* materials : she 
*Had not so many ornaments to strike. 

Her hair had silver only, bound to be 


Her dowry ; and her veil, in form alike, [free ; 

Was coarser ; and her air, though firm, less 
Her hair was thicker, but less long ; her eyes 
As black, but quicker, and of smaller size. 

And these two tended him, and cheer'd him 
both [tions, 

^Tith food and raiment, and those soft atten. 
Which are— (as 1 must own) — of female growth. 
And have ten thousand delicate inventions: 
They made a most superior mess of broth, 

A thing which poesy but seldom mentions. 
But the best dish that e'er was cook’d since 
Homer’s 

Achilles order'd dinner for new comers. 

I'll tell you who they were, this female pair, 
Lest they should seem princesses in disguise ; 
Besides, 1 hate all mystery, and that air 

Of clajj-trap. which your recent poets prize ; 
And so, in short, the girls they really were 
’fhey shall appear before your curious eyes, 
Mistress and maid ; the first was only daughter 
Of an old man, who lived upon the water. 

A fisherman he had been in his youth. 

And still a sort of fisherman was he ; 

But otlier speculations were, in sooth, 

Added to his connection with the sea. 

Perhaps not so respectable, in truth : 

A little smuggling, and some piracy. 

Left him, at last, the sole of many masters 
Of an ill-gotten million of piastres. 

He was a Greek, and on his isle had built 
(One of the w ild and smaller (’yclades) 

A very handsome house from out his guilt. 

And there he lived exceedingly at ease ; 
Heaven knows, w'hat cash he got or blood he 
spilt, 

. A Bjid old fellow’ w’as he, if you please ; 

But this I know’, it w as a spacious building, 
j Full of barbaric carving, paint, and gilding. 

He had an only daughter, call’d Haidee, 

The greatest heiress of the Eastern Isles ; 
Besides, so very beautiful w’as she, 

Her dowry w^*is as nothing to her smiles: 

Still in her teens, and like a lovely tree 
She grew to womanhood, and between whiles 
Rejected several suitors, just to learn 
How to accept a better in his turn. 

And walking out upon the beach, below 

i'he cliff, towards sunset, on that day she 
found, 

Insensible, — not dead, but nearly bo,^ 

Don Juan, almost famish'd, and half drown'd ; 
But being naked, she w’as shock'd, you know. 
Yet deem'd herself in common pity bound. 

As far as in her lay, to take him in, ^ 

A stranger " dying, with so white a skin. 
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They made a fire,-^but such a fire as they 
Upon the moment could contrive with such 
Materials as were cast up round the bay, — 
Some broken planks, and oars, that to the 
touch 

Were nearly tinder, since so long they lay 
A mast was almost crumbled to a crutch ; 

But, by God*s grace, here wrecks were in such 
plenty, 

That there was fuel to have furnish’d twenty. 

He had a bed of furs, and a pelisse. 

For Haidee stripp'd her sables off to make 
His couch ; and, that he might be more at ease. 
And warm, in case by chance he should awake. 
They also gave a petticoat apiece. 

She and her maid, — and promised by day- 
break 

To pay him a fresh visit, with a dish 

For breakfast, of eggs, coffee, bread, and fish. 

And thus they left him to his lone repose : 

Juan slept like a top, or like the dead. 

Who sleep at last, perhaps (God only know's). 
Just for the present; and in his lull’d head 
Not even a vision of his former w oes 

Throbb’d in accursed dreams, which some- 
times spread 

Unwelcome visions of our former years, 

1 ’ill the eye, cheated, opens thick w'ith tears. 

Young Juan slept all dreamless ; — but the maid. 
Who smooth’d his pillow, as she lef> the den 
Look’d back upon him, and a moment stay’d. 
And turn’d, believing that he call’d again. 

Hr slumber’d ; yet she thought, at least she said 
(The heart will slip, even as the tongue and 
pen). 

He had pronounced her name — but she forgot 
That at this m(»ment Juan knew it not. 

And pensive to her father's house she went, 
Knjoinin^r silence strict to Zoe, who 
Better than her knew what, in fact, she meant. 
She being wiser by a year or two : 

A year or two’s an age w hen rightly spent. 

And Zoe spent hers, as most w^omen do. 

In gaining all that useful sort of knowledge 
Which is acquired in Nature’s good old college. 

The mom broke, and found Juan slumbering still 
Fast in his cave, and nothing clash’d upon 
His rest ; the rushing of the neighbouring rill. 
And the young beams of the excluded suu. 
Troubled him not, and he might sleep his fill ; 

And need he had of slumber yet, for none 
Had suffer’d more — ^liis hardships were compa- 
rative 

To those related in my grand-dad’s ^^NarrativeV’ 

• Entitled A Narrative of the Honourable John Byron 
(Coinniodore in a late expedition round the world) containing 
an account of the great distresses suifeTed by himself and his com- 
panions on the coast of Patagonia, from the year 170, till their 
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Not so Haidee : she sadly toss’d and tumbled. 
And started from her sleep, and, turning o’er. 
Bream'd of a thousand wrecks, o’er which she 
stumbled. 

And handsome corpses strew’dupon the shore ; 
And woke her maid so early that she grumbled. 
And call’d her father’s old slaves up, who 
sw'ore 

In several oaths — Armenian, Turk, and Greek— 
They knew' not what to think of such a freak. 


I sa^, the sun is a most glorious sight, 

1 ve seen him rise full oft, indeed of late 
I have sat up on purpose all the night, 

Which hastens, as physicians say, one’s fate ; 
And so all ye, wlio would be in the right 
In health and purse, begin your day to date 
From daybreak, and when coffin’d at fourscore. 
Engrave upon the plate, y'ou rose at four. 

And Haidee met the morning face to face ; 

Her own was freshest, though a feverish flush 
Had dyed it with the headlong blood, whose race 
From heart to cheek is curb’d into a blush, 
Like to a torrent which a mountain's base. 

That overpowers some Alpine river’s rush, 
Checks to a lake, whose waves in circles spread ; 
Or the Red Sea — but the sea is not red. 

And down the cliff the island virgin came. 

And near the cave her quick light footsteps 
drew, 

While the sun smiled on her wdth his first flame. 
And young Aurora kiss’d her lips with dew, 
Taking her for a sister ; just the same [two, 
Mistake you would have made 011 seeing the 
Although the mortal, quite as fresh and fair. 
Had all the advantage, too, of not being air. 

And when into the cavern Haidde stepp’d 
All timidly, yet rapidly, she saw 
That like an infant Juaii sweetly slept ; 

And then she stopp’d, and stood as if in awe 
(For sleep is awful), and on tiptoe crept 
And wrapt him closer, lest the air, too raw, 
Should reach his blood, then o’er him still as 
death 

Bent, with hush’d lips, that drank his scarce- 
drawn breath. 

And thus like to an angel o’er the dying 

Who die in righteousness, she lean’d; and 
there 

All tranquilly the shipwreck’d boy was lying, 

As o’er him lay the calm and stirless air: 

But Zoe the meantime some eggs w'as frying, 
Since, after all, no doubt the youthful pair 
Must breakfast, and betimes— lest they should 
ask it. 

She drew' out her provision from the basket. 

arrival in England, 1746; written by himseir." This narrative, 
one of the most iutereiting that ever appeared, was published m 
1768. 
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She kneir that the best feelings must have vie- I 
tua]. 

And that a shipwreck'd youth would hungry ' 
be; ^ _ ! 

Besides, being less in love, she yawn’d a little, I 
And felt her veins chill’d by the neighbouring ! 
sea ; 

And so, she cook'd their breakfast to a tittle ; 

I can’t say that she gave tliem any tea. 

But there were eggs, fruit, coffee, bread, fish, 
honey. 

With Scio wine, — and all for love, not money. 

And Zoe, when the eggs were ready, and 
The coffee made, would fain have waken’d 
J uan ; 

But Haidee stopp’d her with her quick small 
hand, 

And without word, a sign her finger drew on 
Her lip, which Zoe needs must understand ; 

And, the first breakfast spoilt, prepared a new 
one, 

Because her mistress would not let her break 
That sleep which seem’d as it would ne’er awake. 

For still he lay, and on his thin worn cheek 
A purple hectic play’d like dying day 
On the snow.tops of distant liills ; the streak 
Of sufferance yet upon his forehead lay. 

Where the blue veins look’d shadoM y, shrunk, 
and weak ; 

And his black curls were dewy with the spray. 
Which weigh’d upon them yet, all damp and 
salt. 

Mix’d with the stony vapours of the vault. 

And she bent o’er him, and he lay beneath. 
Hush’d as the babe upon its mother’s breast. 
Droop’d as the willow when no wnnds can breathe. 
Lull’d like the depth of ocean when at rest. 
Fair as the crowning rose of the w hole wreath, 
Soft as the callow cygnet in its nest ; 

In short, he was a very pretty fellow. 

Although his woes hud turn’d him rather yellow'. 

He woke and gazed, and would have slept again. 
But the fair face which met his eyes forbade 
Those eyes to close, though weariness and pain 
Had further sleep a further pleasure made ; 
For woman’s face was never form’d in vaiu 
For Juan, so that even when he pray’d 
He turn’d from grisly saints, and martyrs hairy. 
To the sweet portraits of the Virgin Mary. 

And thus upon his elbow he arose, 

And lookM upon the lady, in whose cheek 
The pale contended with the purple rose. 

As with an effort she began to speak : 

Her eyes were eloquent, her words would pose. 
Although she told him, in good modern Ureek, 
With an Ionian otcent, low and sweet, 

*That he .was faint, and must not talk, but eat. 


Now Juan could not understand a word. 

Being no Grecian ; but he had an ear. 

And her voice was the warble of a bird. 

So soft, so sweet, so delicately clear. 

That finer, simpler music ne’er was heard * ; 

The sort of sound we echo with a tear, 
Without knowing why — an overpowering tone, 
Whence melody descends as from a throne. 

And Jaun gazed as one who is awoke 
By a distant organ, doubting if he be 
Not yet a dreamer, till the spell is broke 
By the watchman, or some such reality. 

Or by one's early valet’s cursed knock ; 

At least it is a heavy sound to me. 

Who like a morning slumber — for the night 
Shows stars and women in a better light. 

And Juan, too, was help’d out from his dream. 

Or sleep, or whatsoe er it was, by feeling 
A most prodigious appetite : the steam 
Of Zoe’s cookery no doubt was stealing 
Upon his senses, and the kindling beam 

Of the new fire, which Zoe kept up, kneeling, 
To stir her viands, made him quite awake 
And long for food, but chiefly a beef-steak. 

But beef is rare within these oxless isles ; 

Goat’s flesh there is, no doubt, and kid, and 
mutton ; 

And, when a holiday upon them smiles, 

A joint upon their barbarous spits they put on : 
But this occurs but seldom, between whiles, 

For some of these are rocks with scarce a hut 
on ; 

Others are fair and fertile, among which 
This, though not large, was one of the most rich. 

He ate, and he was well supplied : and she. 

Who watch’d him like a mother, w'ould have 
fed 

Him past all bounds, because she smiled to see 
Such appetite in one she had deem’d dead : 
But Zoe, being older than Haidi^e, 

Knew ^by tradition, for she ne'er had read) 
That famish'd people must be slowly nurst, 

And fed by spoonfuls, else they always burst. 

And so she took the liberty to state. 

Rather by deeds than words, because the case 
Was urgent, that the gentleman, whose fate 
Had made her mistress quit her bed to trace 
The sea-shore at this hour, must leave his plate. 
Unless he wish’d to die upon the place — 

She snatch’d it, and refused another morsel. 
Saying, he had gorged enough to make a horse ill. 

Next they— he being naked, save a tatter’d 
Pair of scarce decent trowsers — went to work 
And in the fire his recent rags they scatter’d, 

* MS.— ** That finer melody was never heard. 

The kind of sound whose echo is a tear, 

Whose accenu are the steps of Music's throne. 
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And dress’d him^ for the present^ like a Turk, 
Or Greek — that is, although it not much maU 
ter d, 

Omitting turban, slippers, pistols, dirk, — 
They furnish’d him, entire, except some stitches. 
With a clean shirt, and very spacious breeches. 

And then fair Haidee tried her tongue at speak- 

But not a word could Juan comprehend. 
Although he listen’d so that the young Greek in 
Her earnestness would ne’er have made an end ; 
And as he interrupted not, went eking 
Her speech out to her protege and friend. 

Till pausing at the last her breath to take. 

She saw he did not understand Honiaie. 

And then she had recourse to nods, and signs. 
And smiles, and sparkles of the speaking eye. 
And read (the only book she could) the lines 
Of his fair face, and found, by sympathy, 

’fhe answer eloquent, where the soul shines 
And darts in one quick glance a long reply; 
And thus in every look she saw exprest 
A world of words, and things at which she guess’d. 

And now, hy dint of fingers and of eyes. 

And words repeated niter her, he took 
A lesson in her tongue ; but by surmise. 

No doubt, le<s of her language than her look : 
As he who studies fervently the skies 

Turn cftener to the stars than to his book. 
Thus Juan team’d his alpha beta betU r 
From Ilaidee s glance than any graven letter. 

'Tls pleasing to be school’d in a strange tongue 
By female lips and eyes — that is, 1 mean, 

W hen both the teacher and the taught are young, 
As was the case, at least, where I have been ; 
They smile so when one's right, and when one’s 
wrong [vene 

They smile still more, and then there inter. 
Pressure of hands, perhaps even a chaste kiss ; — 

1 team'd the little that 1 know by this: 

That is, some words of Spanish, Turk, and Greek, 
Italian not at all, having no teachers ; 

Much English 1 cannot pr«>tend to speak. 
Learning that language chiefly from its preach- 
ers, 

Barrow, South, Tillotson, whom every week 
1 study, also Blair, the highest reachers 
Of eloquence in piety and prose — 

1 hate your poets, so read none of those. 

As for the ladies, I have nought to say, 

A wanderer from the British world of fashion. 
Where I, like other dogs, have had my day," 
Like other men, too, may have had my passion — 
But that, like other things, has pass’d away. 

And all her fools whom 1 cou/d lay the lash on; 
Foes, friends, men, women, now are nought to me 
But dreams of what has been, no more to be. 

4 F 2 


Return we to Don Juan. He begun 

To hear new words, and to repeat them ; hut 
Some feelings, universal as the sun. 

Were such as could not in his breast be shut 
More than within the bosom of a nun ; 

He was in love, — as j'ou would be, no doubt, 
With a young benefactress, — so was she. 

Just in the way we very often see. 

And every day by daybreak — rather early 
For Juan, who was somewhat fond of rest— 
She came into the cave, but it w-as merely 
'Po s»ee her bird reposing in his nest ; 

And she would softly stir his locks so curly. 
Without disturbing her yet slumbering guest. 
Breathing all gently o’er his cheek and mouth 
As o’er a bed of roses the sweet south. 

And every morn his colour freshlier came. 

And every day help’d on his convalescence ; 
’Twas well, because health in the human frame 
Is pleasant, besides being true love’s essence. 
For health and idleness to passion’s flame 
Are oil and gunpowder ; and some good lessons 
Are also learnt from Ceres and from Bacchus, 
Without whom Venus will not long attack us. 

When Juan woke^he found some good things 
ready, 

A bath, a breakfast, and the finest eyes 
That ever made a youthful heart less steady. 
Besides her maid’s, as pretty for their size ; 
But I have spoken of all this already — 

And repetition’s tiresome and unwise— 

Well— Juan, after bathing in the sea. 

Came always back to cofiee and Haidee. 

Both were so young, and one so innocent, 

That bathing pass'd for nothing ; Juan seem’d 
To her, as ’t were, the kind of being sent. 

Of whom these two years she had nightly 
dream’d, 

A something to be loved, a creature meant 
To be her happiness, and whom she deem’d 
To render happy ; all who joy would win 
Must share it, — Happiness was born a twin. 

It was such pleasure to behold him, such 
Enlargement of existence to partake 
Nature with him, to thrill beneath his touch, ^ 
To watch him slumbering, and to see him 
wake : 

To live with him for ever were too much ; 

But then the thought of parting made her 
quake ; 

He was her own, her ocean-treasure cast 
Like a rich wreck — her first love, and her last. 

And thus a moon roll’d on, and fair Haid4e 
Paid daily visits to her bo} , and took 
Such plentiful precautions, that still he 

Remain’d unknown within his craggy-nook;* 
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At last her father’s prows put out to sea, 

For certain merchantmen upon the look. 

Not as of yore to carry off an lo. 

Rut three Ra^usan vessels, bound for Scio. 

Then came her freedom, for she had no mo- 
ther. 

So that, her father being at sea, she was 
Free as a married woman, or such other 
Female, as where she likes may freely pass. 
Without even the incumbrance of a brother. 
The freest she that ever gazed on glass : 

1 speak of Christian lands in this comparison, 
Where wives, at least, are seldom kept in garri. 
son. 

Now she prolong'd her visits and her talk 

(For they must talk), and he had learnt to 
So much as to propose to take a walk, — [^say 

For little had he w'ander'd since the day 
On which, like a young flower snapp'd from the 
stalk , 

Drooping and dewy on the beach he lay,— 

And thus they walk'd out in the afternoon. 

And saw the sun set opposite the moon. 

It was a wild and breaker-beaten coast. 

With clifls above, and a broad sandy shore. 
Guarded by shoals and rocks as by a host ; 

With liere and there a creek, whose aspect 
wore 

A better welcome to the tern pest- tost ; 

And rarely ceased the haughty billow's roar. 
Save on the dead long summer days, which 
make 

'i'he outstretch'd ocean glitter like a lake. 

* m * * * * * 

The coast — I think it was the coast that I 
Was just describing — Yes, it u'a« the coast — 
Lay at this period quiet as the sky. 

The sands untumbled, the blue waves untost. 
And all was stillness, save the sea. turd’s cry. 
And dolphin's leap, and little billow crost 
By some low rock or shelve, that made it fret 
Against the boundary it scarcely wet. 

And forth they wander’d, her sire being gone. 

As 1 have said, upon an expedition ; 

And mother, brother, guardian, she had none. 
Save Zoe, who although jyith due precision 
She waited on her lady with the sun. 

Thought daily service was her only mission. 
Bringing warm water, wreathing her lung tress, 
es. 

And asking now and then for cast-off dresses. , 

It was the cooling hour, just when the rounded 
Red sun sinks down behind the azure hill, 

then seems as if the wholeearth it bouiid- 

Circling all nature, hush'd, and dim, and still. 
With the far mountain-crescent half surrounded 
On one side, and the decqi sea calm and chill 


Upon the other, and the rosy sky, 

With one star sparkling through it like an eye. 

And thus they wander’d forth, and hand in hand. 
Over the shining pebbles and the shells. 
Glided along the smooth and harden’d sand. 

And in the worn and wild receptacles 
Work'd by the storms, yet work'd as it were 
plann'd, 

In hollow halls, with sparry roofs and cells. 
They turn’d to rest ; and, each clasp'd by an 
arm. 

Yielded to the deep twilight's purple charm. 

They look’d up to the skv, whose floating glow 
Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and bright ; 
They gazed upon the glittering sea below. 

Whence the broad moon rose circling into 
sight ; pow 

They heard the waves splash, and the wind so 
And saw each other’s dark eyes darting light 
Into each other — and, beholding this. 

Their lips drew near, and clung into a kiss ; 

A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth, and love. 

And beauty, all concentrating like rays 
Into one focus, kindled from above ; 

Such kisses as belong to early days. 

Where heart, and soul, and sense, in concert 
move, 

And the blood's lava, and the pulse a blaze, 
Each kiss a heart-qiiake, — for a kiss’s strength 
1 think, it must be reckon'd by its length. 

By length I mean duration ; theirs endured 
Heaven knows how long — no doubt they never 
reckon’d ; 

And if they had, they could not have secured 
'I'he sum of their sensations to a secimd : 

They had not spoken ; hut they felt allured. 

As if their souls and lips each other beckon’d. 
Which, being join’d, like swarming bees they 
clung — 

Their hearts the flowers from whence the honey 
sprung. 

They were alone, hut not alone as they 
Who shut in chamhcM's think it loneliness: 
The silent ocean, and the starlight bay, 

'I'he twilight glow, which momently grew less. 
The voiceless -sands, and dropping caves, that lay 
Around them, made them t(» each other press. 
As if there were no life beneath the sky 
Save theirs, and that their life could never die. 

They fear’d no eyes nor ears on that lone beach. 
They felt no terrors from the night, they were 
All in all to each other : though their speech 
Was broken words, they thoughts language 
there, — 

And all the burning tongues the passions teach 
Found in one sigh the best interpreter 
Of nature's oracle — first love,— that all 
Which Eve has left her daughters since her fall. 
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Haid^e spoke not of scruples^ ask'd no vows^ 

Nor offer’d any ; she had never heard 
Of plight, and promises to be a spouse. 

Or perils by a loving maid iiicurr'd ; 

She was all which pure ignorance allows, 

And flew to her young mate like a young bird ; 
And, never having dreamt of falsehood, she 
Had not one word to say of constancy. 

She loved, and was beloved — she adored, 

And she was worshipp’d ; after nature’s 
fashion. 

Their intense souls, into each other pour’d. 

If souls could die, had perish'd in that passion,^ 
But by degrees their senses were restored. 
Again to be o'ercome, again to dash on ; 

And, beating 'gainst his bosom, Haidee's heart 
Felt as if never more to beat apart. 
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THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. 

St. Agnes' £vb — Ah, bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a- cold ; 

’rhe hare limp’d trembling through the frozen 
grass. 

And jiilent was the flock in woolly fold : 

Numb were the Beadsman's fingers, while he 
told 

His rosary, and while his frosted breath. 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 
iSeem'd taking flight for heaven, without a 
death, |^he saith. 

Past the sweet virgin's picture while his prayer 

His prayer he saith, this patient holy man ; 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees. 
And back returneth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees : 

The sculptur’d dead, on each side, seem to 
freeze, 

Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails : 
Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat'ries. 

He paisseth by ; and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods and 
mails. 

Northw^ard he turneth through a little door. 
And scarce three steps, ere music’s golden 
tongue 

Flatter'd to tears this aged man and poor ; 

But no — already had his death-bell rung ; 

The joys of all his life w'ere said and sung: 

His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve : 
Another way he went, and soon among 

• Keats and Shdley should both have preceded Dyron accord- 
ing to the plsn of these selections, but the latter obUuned the 
pcecedeniA Vy an error that was diacovered too late for corrw 
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Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve. 

And all night kept awake, for sinners' sake to 
grieve. 

That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude 
soft ; 

And so it chanc’d, for many a door was wide. 
From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft. 

The silver, snarling trumpets 'gan to chide : 
The level chambers, ready with their pride. 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests; 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed. 

Star’d, where upon their heads the cornice 
rests. 

With hair blown hack, and wings put cross-wise 
on their breasts. 

At length burst in the argent revelry. 

With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 
The brain, new stuff'd, in youth, with triumphs 
gay 

Of old romance. These let us wish away. 

And turn, sole-thoiighted, to one lady there. 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day. 
On love, and wing'd St. Agnes' saintly care. 

As she heard old dames full many times declare. 

They told her how, upon St. Agnes' Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight. 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
t^on the honey’d middle of the night. 

If ceremonies due they did aright ; 

As, supperless to bed they must retire. 

And couch supine their beauties, lily white ; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they 
desire. 

Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline : 
The music, yearning like a god in pain. 

She scarcely heard : her maiden eyes divine , 
Fix’d on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by — she heeded not at all : in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier. 

And back retir'd ; not cool’d by high disdain. 
Bat she saw not ; her heart was otherwhere : 

She sigh'd for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the 
year. 

She danc’d along with vague, regardless eyes. 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short: 
The hallow'd hour was near at hand : she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the throng’d resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport ; 

Mid looks of love, defiance, hate and scorn. 
Hoodwink'd with fairy fancy ; all amort. 

Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn. 

And all tlie bliss to be before to-morrow morn. 

So, purposing each moment to retire. 

She linger’d still. Meantime, across the moors. 
Had come young Porphyrd, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors. 
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Buttress’d from moonlight^ stands he^ and im- 
plores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 

But for one moment in the tedious hours. 

That he might gaze and worship all unseen ; 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — in sooth 
such things have been. 

He ventures in : let no buzz’d whisper tell; 

All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart , love’s fev’rous citadel : 
For him, those chambers held barbarian hordes. 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords. 

Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage : not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul. 

Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 

Ah, happy chance ! the aged creature came. 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand, 

To where he stood , hid from the torch’s flame. 
Behind a broad hall.pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland : 

He startled her ; but soon she knew Ids face, 
And grasp’d his Angers in her palsied hand. 
Saying, “ Mercy, Porphyra ! hie thee from this 
place ; 

They are all here to-night, the whole blood, 
thirsty race ! 

Get hence ! get hence ! there’s dwarfish Hil- 
derbrand ; 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He cursed thee and thine, both house and 
land: 

Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a 
whit 

More tame for his gray hairs — Alas me ! flit ! 
Flit like a ghost away.” — Ah, Gossip dear. 
We’re safe enough : here in this arm-chair sit. 
And tell me how” — Good saints ! not here, 
not here ; [bier.” 

Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy 

He follow’d through a lowly arched way. 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume. 
And as she mutter’d Well-a — well-a-day !” 

He found him in a little moonlight room. 

Pale, lattic’d, chill, and silent as a tomb. 

Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he, 

“ O tell me, Angela, by ^e holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see. 
When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving piously.” 

St. Agnes ! ah ! it is St. Agnes’ eve— 

Yet men will murder upon holy days: 

Thou must hold water in a witch's sieve. 

And be liege-lord of all the elves and fays, 

I'o venture so : it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro ! — St. Agnes' eve ! 

God’s help ! my lady lair the conjuror plays 
This very night: good angels her deceive I 
But Let me laugh*awhile^ I’ve mickle time to 
* grieve.” 


Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon. 
While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 
Who keepeth clos’d a wondrous riddle-hook. 
As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she 
told 

His lady’s purpose ; and he scarce could brook 
Tears, at the thought of those enchantments 
cold. 

And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 

Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose. 
Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple riot : then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start : 

A cruel man and impious thou art : 

Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep, and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far a])art 
From wicked men like thee. Go ! — I deem 
Thou carist not surely be the same that thou 
didst seem.” 

1 will not harm her, by all saints I swear," 
Quoth Porphyro : “ () may 1 ne’er find grace, 
M'ben my weak voice shall whisper its last 
prayer, 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face : 

Good Angela, believe me by these tears; 

Or 1 will, even in a moment’s space. 

Awake with horrid shout my foemen's ears, 
And heard them, though tliey be more fang’d 
than wolves and bears.” 

“ Ah ! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul ? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing. 
Whose pasbing-bell may ere the midnight toll ; 
AV^hose prayers for thee, each morn and even. 

Were never miss’d.” — Thus plaining, doth She 
bring 

A gentler speech from burning Porphyro ; 

So woeful, and of such deep sorrowing. 

That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe. 

Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy. 

Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide 

Him in a closet, of such privacy 

That he might see her beauty unespied. 

And win perhaps that night a peerless bride. 
While legion’d fairies pac’d the coverlet. 

And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met. 

Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous 
debt. 

'' It shall be as thou wishest,” said the dame: 

All cates and dainties shall be stored there 
Quickly on this feast-night : by the tambour 
frame 

Her own lute thou wilt see : no time to spare, 
For lam slow^aud feeble, and scarce dare 
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On snch a catering trunt my dizzy head. 

Wait liere^ my child^ with patience ; kneel in 
prayer 

The while : ah ! thou must needs the lady wed, 
Or may 1 never leave my grave among the 
dead." 

So saying,^ she hobbled off with busy fear. 

The lover's endless minutes slowly pass'd ; 

1'he dame return’d, and whisper’d in his ear 
To follow her ; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last, 
'J'hrough many a dusky gallery, they gain 
I’he maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d, and 
chaste ; 

Where Porphyro took covert, pleas’d amain. 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in her 
brain. 

Her falt’ring band upon the balustrade. 

Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 

M'heii Madeline, St. Agnes' charmed maid. 
Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware : 

With silver taper’s light, and pious care. 

She turn’d, and down the aged gossip led 
'i'o a sa/e leV^l matting. Now prepare, 

\ oung Porphyro, for gazing on that bed ; 

&hc comes, she comes again, like ring-dove 
frayed and fled. 

Out went the taper as she hurried in ; 

Its lit'lc smoke, in pallid moonshine, died : 

She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
'J'o spirits of the air and visions wide : 

No uttered syllable, or, woe betide ! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side ; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should 
swell [dell. 

Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her 

A casement high and triple-arch'd there was. 
All garlaaded with carven imag’ries 
C )f fruits, and flower?, and bunches of knotgrass. 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device. 
Innumerable *of stains and splendid dyes. 

As are the tiger-moth's deep-damask ’d wings ; 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries. 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens 
and kings. 

Full on this oasement shone the w'in try nioon. 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair 
breast. 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and 
boon ; 

Rose-bloom fell on her bands, together prest. 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst. 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest. 

Save wings for heaven : — Porphyro grew faint : 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal 
taint. 


Anon his heart revives : her vespers done, 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one. 
Loosens her fragrant boddice ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees : 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea- weed. 
Pensive awhile she dreams aw'ake, and sees. 

In fancy, fair St, Agnes in her bed. 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is 
fled. 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest. 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d shelay^ 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’a 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow- 
day ; 

Blissfully heaven’d both from joy and pain ; 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims 
pray 

Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain. 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud 
again. 

Stol’n to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress. 

And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 

Which when he heard, that minute did he bless. 
And breath'd himself: then from the closet 
crept. 

Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness. 

And over the hush’d carpet, silent, stept, 

And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo ! — how 
fast she slept. 

Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
A table, and, half anguish’d, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet : — 

O for some drowsy Morphean amulet ! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion. 

The kettle drum, and far-heard clarionet, 
.AfiPray his ears, though but in dying tone : — 
The hall door shuts again, and all the noise is 
gone. 

And* still she slept an azure-lidded sleep. 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d, 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and 
gourd ; 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd. 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon. 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 
From Fez, and spiced dainties, every one. 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 

These delicates he heap’d with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver ; sumptwous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night. 

Filling the chilly room with*perfume light.— ^ 
And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake ! " 
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Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite : 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes' sake. 

Or 1 shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth 
ache." 

I'hus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
By the dusk curtains : — 'twas a midnight charm 
Impossible to melt as iced stream; 

The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam ; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies : 

It seem'd he never, never could redeem 
From such a stedfast spell his lady's eyes ; 

So mus'd awhile, entoil'd in woofed phantasies. 

Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and, in chords that tenderest 
be. 

He play'd an ancient ditty, long since mute. 

In Provence call'd, La belle dame sans 
mercy :** 

Close to her ear touching the melody ; — 
Wherewith disturb'd, she utter'd a soft moan ; 
He ceased — she panted quick — and suddenly 
Her blue afPrayed eyes wide open shone : 

Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculp- 
tured stone. 

Her eyes were open, but she still beheld. 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep : 
There was a painful change, that nigh expell'd 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep ; 

At which fair Madeline began to weep. 

And moan forth witless words with many 
a sigh; 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep ; 
M'ho knelt, with joined hands and piteous 
eye. 

Fearing to move or speak, she look'd so dream- 
ingly. 

“ Ah, Porphyro!" said she, but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear. 
Made tuneable with every sweetest vow ; 

And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear : 
How chang'd thou art ! how pallid, chill, and 
drear ! 

Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 

Those looks immortal, those complainings 
dear ! 

Oh leave me not in this-eternal woe. 

For if thou diest, my love, 1 know not where 
to go." 

Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose. 
Ethereal, flush'd, and like a throbbing star 
Seen mid the sapphire heaven's deep repose; 
Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet, — 

Solution sweet : meantime the frost. wind blows 
Like love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
^gainst the window-panes ; Sc. Agnes' moon hath 
set. 


*Tis dark: quick pattereth the flaw-blown 
sleet : 

" This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline !*' 
'Tis dark : the icid gusts still rave and beat : 

No dream, alas ! alas ! and woe is mine ! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine — 
Cruel ! what traitor could thee liither bring ? 
1 curse not, for my heart is lost in thine. 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing ; 

A dove forlorn and lost with sick uiipruned 
wing.” 

My Madeline ! sweet dreamer ! lovely bride ! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest ? 

'J'hy beauty's shield, heart-shap’d and vermeil 
dyed ? 

Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 

A famish'd pilgrim, — saved hy miracle. 

Though I have found, 1 will not rob thy nest 
Saving of thy sweet self ; if thou think’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude inlidel.” 

“ Hark ! 'tis an elfin-storm from fairy land. 

Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed : 

Arise — arise ! the morning is at^aiid ; — 

'I'iie bloated wassailers will never heed: — 

Let us away, my love, with happy speed ; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see,— 
Drow*n'd all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead : 
Awake ! arise ! my love, and fearless be, 

For o’er the southern moors 1 have a home for 
thee." 

She hurried at his words, beset with fears. 

For there were sleeping dragons all around. 
At glaring w^atcli, perhaps, with ready spears — 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they 
found. — 

In all the house was heard not human sound. 
A chain-droop'd lamp was flickering by each 
door ; 

The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and 
hound. 

Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar ; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide 
hall ; 

Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they glide; 
Where lay the porter, in uneasy sprawl. 

With a huge empty flagon by his side : 

'i'he wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his 
hide. 

But his sagacious eye an inmate owns : 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide i— ■ 
The chains lie silent on the footworn stones;— • 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges 
groans. 

And they are gone : ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 

That night the baron dreamt of meny s woe« 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
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Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm. 
Were long be-nightmar'd. Angela the old 
Died palsy-t witch'd, with meagre face deform ; 
The Beadsman, after thousand aves told. 

For aye unsought for slept among his ashes 
cold. 


SOLITUDE. 

O, Solitude ! if I must with thee dwell. 

Let it not be among the jumbled heap 
Of murky buildings ; climb with me the steep,— 
Nature's observatory — whence the dell. 

Its flowery slopes, its river's crystal swell. 

May seem a span ; let me thy vigils keep 
'Mongst boughs pavilioned, where the deer's 
swift leap, 

Startles the wild bee from the fox-glove bell. 

But though ril gladly trace those scenes with 
thee. 

Vet the sweet converse of an innocent mind. 
Whose words are images of tlioughts refined. 

Is my soul's pleasure ; and it sure must be 
Almost the highest bliss of human kind 
hen to thy jaunts two kindred spirits flee. 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CWAPMAn's HOMER. 

Much have 1 tnivelledin the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Hound .if-ny western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse hid I been told 

That decp-browed Homer ruled as his demesne: 

Yet did 1 never breathe its pure serene 

'J'ill 1 heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 

Then felt I like some \vatcher of the skies 

WliPn a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared on the Pacific — and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKET. 

The poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds are fai.it M'ith the hot sun. 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown 
mead : 

'J'hat is the grasshopper's — he takes the lead 
In summer luxury — he has never done 
With his delights, for when tired out with 
fun^ 

He rests at eve beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there 
shrills 

The cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever. 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost. 

The grasshopper's among the grassy liills. 
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THE DEDICATION OF THE REVOLT OF ISLAM. 

So now my summer task is ended, Mary, 

And I return to thee, mine own heart's home ; 
As to his queen some victor knight of faery. 
Earning bright spoils for her enchanted dome ; 
Nor thou disdain, that ere my fame become 
A star among the stars of mortal night. 

If it indeed may cleave its natal gloom. 

Its doubtful promise thus 1 would unite 
With thy beloved name, thou child of love and 
light. 

The toil which stole from thee so many an hour 
Is ended. — And the fruit is at thy feet ! 

No longer where the woods to frame a bower 
With interlaced branches mix and meet. 

Or where with sound like many voices sweet 
Water.falls leap among wild islands green 
Which framed for my lone boat a lone retreat 
Of moss-grown trees and weeds, shall I be seen : 
But beside thee, where still my heart has ever 
been. 

Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, 
when first 

The clouds which wrap this world from youth 
did pass, 

I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit's sleep : a fresh May dawn it was. 

When 1 walked forth upon the glittering grass. 
And wept I knew not why ; until there rose 
From the near school-room, voices, that alas ! 
Were but one echo from a world of woes. 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of 
foes. 

And then I clasped my hands and looked around— 
But none was near to mock my streaming eyes. 
Which poured the warm drops on the sunny 
groiiud — 

So without shame, I spake : — I will be wise. 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power ; for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 
Without reproach or check." 1 then control- 
led 

My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek 
and bold. 

And from that hour did 1 with earnest thought 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore; 
Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 
1 cared to learn, but from that secret store 
Wrought linked armour for my soul, before 
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It might walk forth to war among mankind ; 
Thus power and hope were strengthend more and 
more 

Within me, till there came upon my mind 
A sense of loneliness, a thirst w ith which 1 pined. 

Alas, that love should be a blight and snare 
To those w'ho seek all sympathies in one! — 

Such once I sought in vain ; then black despair. 
The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the world in which 1 moved alone : — 

Yet never found I one not false to me, 

Hard hearts, and cold, like weights of icy stone 
Which crushed and withered mine, that could not 
be 

Aught but a lifeless clog until revived by thee. 

Thou friend, whose presence on my wintry heart 
Fell like bright spring upon some herbless 
plain ; 

How beautiful and calm and free thou wert 
In thy young wisdom, when the mortal chain 
Of custom thou didst hur$>t and rend in twain. 
And walked as free as light the clouds among. 
Which many an envious slave then breathed in 
vain 

From his dim dungeon, and my spirit sprung 
To meet thee from the woes which had begirt it 
long ! 

No more alone through the world's wilderness. 
Although 1 trod the paths of high intent, 

1 journeyed now ; no more companionless, 

Where solitude is like despair, 1 went. — 

There is the wisdom of a stern content. 

When poverty can blight the just and good. 
When infamy dares mock the innocent. 

And cherished friends turn with the multitude 
To trample : this was ours, and we unshaken 
stood ! 

Now has descended a serener hour. 

And with inconstant fortune friends return ; 
Though suffering leaves the knowledge and the 
power, 

AVhich says >let scorn be not repaid with scorn. 
And from thy side two gentle babes are bom 
To fill our home with smiles, and thus are we 
Most fortunate beneath life's beaming morn ; 
And these delights, and thou, have been to 
me 

The parents of the song I consecrate to thee. 

Is it that now my inexperienced fingers 
But strike the prelude to a loftier strain ? 

Or must the lyre on which my spirit lingers 
Soon pause in silence ne'er to sound again. 
Though it might shake the anarch Custom's 
reign, 

And charm the minds of men to Truth's own 
, sway. 

Holier than was Amphion’e ? it would fain 


Reply in hope — but I sm worn ai^ay, 

And death and love are yet contending for their 
prey. 

And what art thou ? I know, but dare not 
speak : 

Time may interpret to his silent years. 

Yet in the paleness of thy thoughtful cheek, 

And in the light thine ample forehead wears, 
And in thy sweetest smiles, and in thy tears. 

And in thy gentle speech, a jirophecy 
Is whispered to subdue niy fondest fears : 

And through thine eyes, even in thy soul 1 see 
A lamp of vestal fire burning internally. 

They say that thou wert lovely from thy birth 
Of glorious parents, thou aspiring child. 

I wonder not - for one then left this earth 
M'ho!>e life was like a setting planet mild, 

Which clothed thee in the radiance undefiled 
Of its departing glory ; still her fame 
Shines on thee, through the tempests dark and 
wild 

Which shake these latter days, and thou canst 
claim 

The shelter from thy sire, of an immortal name. 

One voice came forth from many a mighty spirit 
W'hich was the echo of three thousand years ; 
And the tumultuous world stood mute to hear it, 
As some lone man, who in a desert hears 
The music of his home: — unwonted fears 
Fell on the pale oppressors of our race, 

And faith and custom and low-thouglited cares, 
Like thunder stricken dragons, for a space 
Left the torn human heart, their food and dwelL 
ing place. 

Truth's deathless voice pauses among mankind ! 
If there must be no response to my cry — 

If men must rise and stamp with fury blind 
On his pure name who loves them, — thou and I, 
Sweet friend I can look from our tranquillity 
Like lamps into the world's tempestuous night,-— 
Two tranquil stars, while clouds are passing by, 
Which wrap them from the foundering seaman's 
sight. 

That burn from year to year with unextinguislied 
light. 


SONNET. — OZYMANDIAS. 

f MET a traveller from an antique land, 

Who said .* two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desart. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown. 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command ; 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
W^'hich yet survive, stamped on these lifeless 
things. 

The hand that mocked them and the heart that 
fed: 
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And on the pedestal these words appear : 

My name is Ozymandias, kin^ of kings : 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair !*' 
Nothing beside remains ! Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
*l"he lone and level sands stretch far away. 

STANZAS WRITTEN IN DEJECTION NEAR NAPLES. 
The sun is warm, the sky is clear. 

The waves are dancing fast and bright. 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
'I'he purple noon’s transparent light 

-f. * • » ♦ » • 

Around its unexpanded buds ; 

Like many a voice of one delight. 

The winds, the birds, the ocean floods. 

The city’s voice itself is soft, like Solitude’s. 

I see the deep’s nntrampled floor 
With green and purple sea-weeds strown ; 
1 see the weaves upon the shore, 

Li ke light dissol ved in star-showers, thrown. 
I sit upon the sands alone ; 

The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion ; 

flow sweet! did any heart now share in my 
emotion. 

Alas ! I have nor hope, nor health. 

Nor peace within, nor calm around. 

Nor that content surpassing wealth. 

The sage in meditation found, 

And walk'd with inward glory crown’d; 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround ; 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ; — 
To me that cup has been dealt in another 
measure. 

Yet now' despair itself is mild, 

Ev’n as the winds and waters are ; 

1 could lie down like a tired child. 

And weep away this life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear. 

Till death, like sleep, might steal on me. 
And 1 might feel in the warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and bear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 

Some might lament that I were cold. 

As 1 when this sweet day is done. 

Which my lost heart, too soon grown old. 
Insults with this untimely moan : 

They might lament, for 1 am one 
Whom men love not, and yet regret ; 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set. 

Will linger, though enjoy’d, like joy in me- 
mory yet. 

’ t A line is evidently wanting here, but it is not supplied in 
ny edition of Shelley's poems that the compiler has met with. 
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THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

Introduction. 

The way was long, the wind was cold. 

The Minstrel was infirm and old; 

Uis withered cheek, and tresses gray. 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy. 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

’J'he last of all tlie Bards was he. 

Who sung of Border chivalry ; 

For, well a-day I tlieir date was fled, 
ills tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppressed. 

Wished to be witli them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne, 
fie carolled, light as lark at morn ; 

No longer, courted and caressed. 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest. 

He poured, to lord and lady gay. 

The unpremeditated lay ; 

Old times were changed, old manners gone, 
A stranger filled the Stuart’s throne ; 

"J'he bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A M'andering harper, scorned and poor. 

He begged his bread from door to door ; 
And tuned, to please n peasant’s ear, 

The harp, a king had loved to hear. 

He passed where Newark’s statel}' tower 
Looks out from Y arrow’s birchen bower : 
The minstrel gazed with wishful eye — 

No humbler resting place was nigh. 

With hesitating step, at last. 

The embattled portal-arch he passed, 
fVhose ponderous grate, and massy bar. 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war. 

But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 

The duchess marked his weary pace. 

His timid mien, and reverend face. 

And bade her page the menials tell, 

I'hat they should tend the old man well : 
For she had known adversity. 

Though born in such a high degree ; 

In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom. 

Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb ! 

When kindness had his wants supplied. 
And the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride. 

And he began to talk, anon. 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone. 

And of Earl Walter^ rest him God ! 

A braver ne’er to battle rode ;• 

And how full many a tale he knew 
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Of the old warriors of Baccleudi ; 

And, M ould the noble duchess deiga 
To listen to an old man’s strain, 

Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak. 
He tliought even ye£, the sooth to speak. 
That, if she loved the harp to hear. 

He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained ; 

The aged Minstrel audience gained. 

But, when he reached the room of state. 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchance he wished his boon denied ; 

For, when to tune his harp he tried. 

His trembling hand had lost the ease, 

\Fhich marks security to j^lease ; 

And scenes, long past, of joy and pain. 

Came wilder! ng o er his aged brain — 

He tried to tune his harp in vain. 

The pitying duchess praised its chime. 

And gave him heart, and gave him time. 

Till every string’s according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 
He could recal an ancient strain. 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls. 

But for high dames and mighty earls ; 

He had played it to king Charles the good. 
When he kept court at Holyrood ; 

And much he wished, yet feared, to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed, 

And an uncertain warbling made — 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure w'ild. 

The old man raised his face, and smiled ; 

And lightened up his faded eye, 

^V'ith ail a poet’s extacy ! 

In varying cadence, soft or strong. 

He SM'ept the sounding chords along ; 

’i'he present scene, the future lot. 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot ; 

Cold diffidence, and age's frost, 

111 the full tide of song were lost. 

Each blank, in faithless memory void, 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

'Twus thus the latesi juiiNstrel sung. 


Canto First, 


I. 

The feast was over in Branksome tower. 

And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower ; 
Her bower, that was guarded by word and by 
spell, 

' Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell— 

Jesu Maria, shielc^ us well ! 

No living wight, save the Ladye alone. 

Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 


II. 

The tables were drawn, it was idlesse all ; 

Knight, and page, and household squire. 
Loitered through the lofty hall. 

Or crowded round the ample fire. 

The stag-hounds, weary witli the chase. 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor. 

And urged, in dreams, the forest race, 

From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor. 

III. 

Nine.aiid-twenty knights of fame 

Hung their shields in Branksome Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name, 

Brought them their steeds from bower to stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall, 

AFaited, duteous, on them all : 

They were all knights of mettle true, 
Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 

IV. 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel. 

With belted sword, and spur on heel ; 

They quitted not their harness bright, 

Neither by day, nor yet by night ; 

’riiey lay down to rest 
With corslet laced, 

Pillowed on 4»uckler cold and hard ; 

They carved at the meal 
^Vlth gloves of steel, 

And they drank the red wine through the hel- 
met barred. 

V. 

Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men, 

M’aited the heck of the warders ten. 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight. 

Stood saddled in stable day and night, 

Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trotv. 

And with tledwood-axe at saddle bow. 

A hundred more fed free in stall — 

Such was the custom of Branksome Hall. 

VI. 

Why do these steeds stand ready dight ? 

Why watch these w'arriors, armed, by night 
1 They watch to hear the blood-hound baying; 
j ’J'hey watch to hear the war-horn braying ; 

To see St. George's red cross streaming. 

To see the midnight beacon gleaming ; 

They w atch against southern force and guile, 
Lest Scroope, or Howard, or Percy's powers. 
Threaten Braiiksoine's lordly towers. 

From W ark worth, or Na worth, or merry Carlisle. 

VII. 

Such is the custom of Branksome-Hall. 

Many a valiant knight is here: 

But he, the chieftain of them all. 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall. 

Beside his broken spear. 

Bards long shall tell, 

How lord Walter fell ! 

When startled burghers fled, afar, 

'rhe furies of the Border war ; 

When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam, and falchions redden. 

And heard the slogan's deadly yell— 

Then the Chief of Branksome fell. 
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Can piety tlie discord heal. 

Or staunch the death-feud’s enmity ; 

Can Christian lore, can patriot zeal, 

Can love of blessed charity ; 

No ! vainly to each holy shrine, 

In mutual pilgrimage, they drew ; 
Implored, in vain, the grace divine 

For chiefs, their own red falchions slew. 
While Cessford owns the rule of Car, 

While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 
The slaughtered chiefs, the mortal jar, 

The havoc of the feudal war. 

Shall never, never be forgot ! 

IX. 

In sorrow, (»'er lord Walter’s bier. 

The warlike foresters had bent ; 

And many a flower, and many a tear. 

Old Teviot’s maids and matrons lent : 
But, o’er her warrior’s bloody bier, 

The lady dropped nor sigh nor tear ! 

Vengeance, deep-brooding o’er the slain. 
Had locked the source of softer woe ; 
And burning pride, and high disdain. 
Forbade the rising tear to flow ; 

Until, amiJ his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisped from the nurse’s knee— 

** .^nd, if I live to be a man. 

My father s death revenged shall be !” 
Then fast the mother’s tears did seek 
’fo dew the infant's kindling cheek. 

X. 

All loose her negligent attire. 

All loose her golden hair. 

Hung j^fargaret o’er her slaughtered sire. 
And wept in wild despair. 

But not alone the bitter tear 
Had filial grief supplied ; 

For liopeless love, and anxious fear. 

Had lent their mingled tide ; 

Nor in her mother’s altered eye 
Dared she to look for sympathy. 

Her lover, 'gainst her father's clan, 

W^ith Car in arms had stood, 

When Mathouse burn to Melrose ran. 

All purple with their blood. 

And well she knew, her mother dread. 
Before Lord Cranstoun she should wed. 
Would see her on her ^ing bed. 

Of noble race the ladye came ; 

Her father was a clerk of fame. 

Of fiethune’s line of Picardie : 

He learned the art, that none may name, 

In Padua, far beyond the sea. 

Men said he changed his mortal frame 
By feat of magic mystery ; 

For when, in studious mood, he paced 
St. Kentigern’s hall. 

His form no darkening shadow traced 
Upon the sunny wall ! 

. XII. 

And of his skill, as bards avow. 

He taught that ladye fair. 


Till to her bidding she could bow 
The viewless forms of air. 

And now she sits in secret bower, 

In old Lord David's western tower. 

And listens to a heavy sound, 

That moans the ino»sy turrets round. 

Is it the roar of Teviot's tide. 

That chafes against the scaur’s red side ? 

Is it the wind that swings the oaks ? 

Is it the echo from the rocks ? 

VVhat may it be,, the heavy sound. 

That moans old Branksome’s turrets round ? 

XIII. 

At the sullen, moaning sound. 

The ban-dogs bay and howl ; 

And, from the turrets round. 

Loud whoops the startled owl. 

In the hall, both squire and knight 
Swore that a storm was near, 

And looked forth to view the night ; 

But the night was still and clear ! 

XIV. 

From the sound of Teviot's tide. 

Chasing with the mountain’s side. 

From the groan of the wind-swung oak, 

From the sullen echo of the rock. 

From the voice of the coming storm. 

The ladye knew it well 1 
It was the Spirit of the Flood that spoke. 

And he called on the Spirit of the Fell. 

XV. 

RIVER SPIRIT. 

Sleepest thou, brother?” 

MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 

Brother, nay— 

On my hills the moon-beams play. 

From Craik-cross to Skelfhill-pen, 

By every rill, in every glen. 

Merry elves, their morrice pacing, 

To aerial minstrelsy, 

Emerald rings on brown heath tracing. 

Trip it deft and merrily. 

Up, and mark their nimble feet ! 

Up, and list their music sweet !” 

XVI. 

RIVER SPIRIT. 

Tears of an imprisoned maiden 
Mix with my polluted stream ; 

Margaret of Branksome, soiTOw-laden, 

Mourns beneath the moon’s pale beam. 

Tell me, thou, who viewest the stars. 

When shall cease these feudal jars ? 

What shall be the maiden’s fate ? 

W^ho shall be the maiden’s mate ?” 

XVII. 

MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 

Arthur's slow wain his course doth roll. 

In utter darkness, round the pole ; 

'rhe Northern Bear lowers black and grim ; 
Orion’s studded belt, is dim : 

Twinkling faint, and distant far. 

Shimmers through mist each planet star ; 

111 may I read their high decree : 

But no kind influence deign they shower 
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On Teviot’s tide, and Branksome's tower^ 
Till pride be queUed, and love be free." 
XVIII. 

The unearthly voices ceast. 

And the heavy sound was still ; 

It died on the river's breast. 

It died on the side of the hill — 

But round Lord David’s tower 
The sound still floated near ; 

For it rung in the ladye's bower. 

And it rung in the Tadye'sear. 

She raised her stately head, 

And her heart throbbed high with pride : 
Your mountains shall bend, 

And your streams ascend. 

Ere Margaret be our foeman's bride !*’ 

XIX. 

The ladye sought the lofty hall. 

Where many a bold retainer lay, 

And, with jocund din, among them all, 

Her son pursued his infant play. 

A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode. 

And round the hall, right merrily. 

In mimic foray rode. 

Even bearded knights, in arms grown old. 
Share in his frolic gambols bore, 

Albeit their hearts, of rugged mould. 

Were stubborn as the steel they wore. 

For the gray warriors prophesied. 

How the brave boy, in future war. 

Should tame the Unicorn's pride. 

Exalt the Crescents and the Star. 

XX. 

The ladye forgot her purpose high, 

One moment, and no more ; 

One moment gazed with a mother's eye, 

‘ As she paused at the arched door. 

Then, from amid the armed train, 

She called to her William of Deloraine. 

XXL 

A stark moss-trooping Scott was he, 

As e’er couched border lance by knee. 
Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross ; 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy’s best blood-hounds ; 

In Eske, or Liddell, fords were none. 

But he would ride them one by one ; 

Alike to him was time, or tide, 

December's snow, or July's pride ; 

Alike to him was tide, or time. 

Moonless midnight, or matin prime. 

Steady of heart, and stout of hand. 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland : 

Five times outlawed had he been. 

By England's king and Scotland's queen. 
XXI L 

« Sir William of Deloraine, good at need. 
Mount thee on the wightest steed ; 

Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride, 
l/ntil thou come to fair Tweedside ; 

Ar.ri in Melrose’s holy pile 

IBeek thou the monk of St. Mary^s isle : 


Greet the father well from me ; 

Say, that the fated hour is oome, 

And to night he shall watch with thee, 

To win the treasure of the tomb : 

For this will be St. Michael's night, 

And though stars be dim, the moon is bright ; 
And the cross of bloody red 
Will point to the grave of the mighty dead." 
XXIII. 

What he gives thee, see thou keep ! 

Stay not thou for food or sleep. 

Be it scroll, or be it book. 

Into, knight, thou must not look ; 

I f thou readest thou art lorn ! 

Better hadst thou ne’er been born." 

XXIV. 

O swiftly can speed my dapple-gray steed. 
Who drinks of the Teviot clear; 

Ere break of day," the warrior 'gan say. 

Again will I be here : 

And safer by none may thy errand be done, 
Than, noble dame, by me ; 

Letter nor line know 1 never a one, 

W’er't my neck- verse at Hairibee." 

XXV. 

Soon in his saddle sate he fast, 

And soon the steep descent he past ; 

Soon crossed the sounding barbican 
And soon the Teviot side he won. 

Eastward the wooded path he rode ; 

Green hazels o’er his basnet nod : 

He passed the Peel of Goldiland, 

And cn»ssedold Borthwick’s roaring strand; 
Dimly he viewed the Moat-hill’s mound, 

Where Druid shades still flitted round : 

In Hawick twinkled many a light ; 

Behind him soon they set in night ; 

And soon he spurred his courser keen 
Beneath the tower of Hazeldean. 

XXVI. 

The clattering hoofs the watchmen mark ; 

Stand, ho ! thou courier of the dark." 

For Branksome, ho!" the knight rejoin- 
ed, 

And left the friendly tower behind. 

He turned him now from 'J'eviotside, 

And, guided by the tinkling rill, 

Northward the dark ascent did ride, 

And gained the moor at Horsliehill ; 

Broad on the left before him Jay, 

For many a mile, the Roman way. 

XXVII. 

A moment now he slacked his speed, 

A moment breathed his panting steed ; 

Drew saddle-girth and corslet-band. 

And loosened in the sheath his brand. 

Oil Miiito-crags the moon-beams glint. 

Where Barnhill hewed liis bed of flint ; 

Who flung his outlawed limbs to res^ 

Where falcons bang their giddv nest. 

Mid cliffs from whence his eagfe eye. 

For many a league, his prev could spy ; 

Cliffs doubling, on their ecfioes bortie. 

The terrors of the robber’s boro ; 
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Cliffs which, for many a later year, 

The warbling Doric reed shall hear. 

When some sad swain shall teach the grove. 
Ambition is no cure for love. 

XXVIII. 

Unchallenged, thence past Deloraine, 

To ancient Riddell's fair domain, 

Where A ill, from mountains freed, 

Down from the lakes did raving come ; 

Each wave was crested with tawny foam, 

Like the mane of a chesnut steed. 

In vain ! no toiTent, deep or broad. 

Might bar the bold moss-trooper's road. 

XXIX. 

At the first plunge the horse sunk low, 

And the water broke o'er the saddle-bow; 

Above the foaming tide, 1 ween. 

Scarce half the charger's neck w'as seen ; 

For he was barded from counter to tail, 

A nd the rider was armed complete in mail ; 
Never heavier man and horse 
Stemmed a midnight torrent's force; 
n he warrior’s very plume, I say, 

Wa*« daggled by the dashing spray ; 

Yet through good heart, and our ladye's grace. 
At length he gained the landing place. 

XXX. 

Now Bowden Moor the marcli-man won. 

And sternly shook his plumed head, 

As glanced his eye o’er Halidon ; 

For on his soul the slaughter red, 

(')f that unhallowed morn arose, 

When first the Scott and car were foes ; 

When royal James beheld the fray, 

Prize to the victor of the day ; 

When Home and Douglas, in the van. 

Bore down Biiccleuch's retiring clan. 

Till gallant Cessford's heart-blood dear 
Reeked on dark Elliot's Border spear. 

XXXI. 

In bitter mood he spurred fast, 

And soon the hated heatn was past ; 

And far beneath, in lustre wan. 

Old Melros rose, and fair Tweed ran ; 

Like some tall rock, with lichens gray. 

Seemed, dimly huge, the dark Ahbaye. 

Wlien Hawick he passed, had curfew rung. 

Now midnight lauds were in Melrose sung. 

The sound upon the fitful gale. 

In solemn wise, did rise and fail. 

Like that wild harp, whose magic tone 
Is wakened by the winds alone : 

But when Melrose he reached, 'twas silence 
all; 

He meetly stabled his steed in stall. 

And sought the convent's lonely wall. 


Herb paused the harp ; and with its swell 
The master's fire and courage fell ; 
Dejectedly, and low, he bowed. 

And, gazing timid on the crowd, 

He eeemed to seek, in every eye. 

If they approved his nunsteelsy ; 


And, diffident of present praise. 
Somewhat he spoke of former days. 

And how old age, and wandering long, 
Had done his hand and harp some wrong. 
The duchess, and her daughters fair. 
And every gentle lady there. 

Each after each, in due degree. 

Gave praises to his melody ; 

His hand was true, his voice was clear. 
And much they longed the rest to hear. 
Encouraged thus, the aged man. 

After meet rest, again began. 


Canto Second. 

If thou would'st view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moon-light ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night. 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruined central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately. 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
^^'hen distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s 
grave ; 

Then go — ^liut go alone the while — 

Then view St. David's ruined pile ; 

And, home returning, sootlily swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! 

II. 

Short halt did Deloraine make there ; 

Little recked he of the scene so fair. 

With dagger's hilt, on the wicket strong. 

He struck full loud, and struck full long. 

The porter hurried to the gate — 

Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late?" 
From Branksome 1," the warrior cried ; 

And strait the wicket opened wide : 

For Brank some's chiefs had in battle stood. 

To fence the rights of fair Melrose ; 

And lands and livings, many a rood, 

Had gifted the shrine for their souls repose. 

• III. 

Bold Deloraine his errand said ; 

The porter bent his humble head ; 

With torch in hand, and foot unshod. 

And noiseless step the path he trod ; 

The arched cloisters, far and wide. 

Rang to the w'arrior's clanking stride ; 

Till, stooping low his lofty crest. 

He entered the cell of the ancient priest. 

And lifted his barred aventayle, 

Po hail the monk of St. Mary's aisle. 

IV. 

The ladye of Branksome greets thee by me; 
Says, that the fated hour is ;;ome. 

And that to-night I shall wateh with thee. 

To wiu the treasure of the tomb.*' 
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From sackcloth couch the monk arose. 

With toil his stiffened limbs he reared ; 

A hundred years had flun^ their snows 
On his tliin locks and floating beard. 

V. 

And strangely on the knight looked he. 

And his blue eyes gleamed wild and wide ; 
And, darest thou, warrior ! seek to see. 

What heaven and hell alike would hide ? 

My breast, in belt of iron pent, 

With shirt of hair and scourge of thorn ; 

For threescore years, in penance spent. 

My knees those flinty stones have worn : 

Yet all too little to atone 
For knowing what should ne’er be know'n. 
Woulds’t thou thy every future year 
In ceaseless prayer and penance drie. 

Yet wait thy latter end with fear — 

Then, daring warrior, follow me !*' 

VI. 

“ Penance, father, will I none ; 

Prayer know I hardly one ; 

For mass or prayer can 1 rarely tarry. 

Save to patter an Ave Mary, 
tVhen I ride on a Border foray: 

Other prayer can I none ; 

So speed me my errand, and let me begone.” 

VII. 

Again on the knight looked the churchman old. 
And again he sighed heavily ; 

For he had himself been a warrior bold, 

And fought in Spain and Italy. 

And he thought on the days were long since bye, 
When his limbs were strong, and his courage 
was high ; 

Now, slow and faint, he led the way, 

Where, cloistered round, the garden lay ; 

The pillared arches were over their head. 

And beneath their feet were the bones of the 
. dead. 

VIII. 

Spreading herbs and flowerets bright, 

Glistened with the dew of night ; 

Nor herb nor floweret glistened there, 

But was carved in the cloister arches as fair. 

The monk gazed long on the lovely moon. 
Then into the night he looked forth ; 

And red and bright the streamers light 
Were dancing in the glowing north. 

So had he seen, in fair Castile, 

The youth in glittering squadrons start ; 
Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 

And hurl the unexpected dart. 

He knew, by the streamers that shot so bright, 
I'hat spirits were riding the northern light. 

IX. 

By a steel-clenched postern door. 

They entered now the chancel tall ; 

The darkened roof rose high aloof 
On pillars lofty, and light, and small ; 

The keystone, that locked each ribbed aisle. 
Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-feuille ; 

The corbells were* carved grotesque and grim ; 
And the pillars, with clustered shafts so trim. 


With plinth and with capital flourished around. 
Seemed bundles of lances which garlands had 
bound. 

X. 

Full many a scutcheon and banner, riven. 

Shook to the cold night-wind of heaven. 

Around the screened altar’s pale ; 

And there the dying lamps did burn. 

Before thy low and lonely urn, 

O gallant chief of Otterburne, 

And thine, dark knight of Liddesdale ! 

O fading honours of the dead ! 

0 high ambition, lowly laid ! 

'XI. 

1*he moon on the east oriel shone, 

Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 

'I'hou would’st liHve thought some fairy’s hand, 
'Tw'ixt poplars straight, the osier wand, 

In many a freakish knot, had twined ; 

Then framed a spell, when the work was done. 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 

The silver light, so pale and faint, 

Shewed many a prophet and many a saint. 

Whose image on the glass was dyed ; 

Full in the midst, his cross of red 
Triumphant Michael brandished. 

And trampled the apostate’s pride. 

The inoon-beani kissed the holy pane. 

And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

XII. 

They sate them down on a marble stone 
(A Scottish monarch slept below) ; 

Thus spoke the monk, in solemn tone — 

** I was not always a iiu*n of woe ; 

For Paynim countries 1 have trod, 

And fuligbt beneath the cross of God : 

Now strange, to my eyes thine arms appear, 

And their iron clung sounds strange to my ear. 

XIII. 

In these far climes, it was mv lot 
To meet the wondrtms Michael Scott ; 

A wizard of such dreaded fame. 

That when, in Salamanca’s cave, 

Him listed his magic wand to wave. 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame ! 

Some of his skill he taught to me ; 

And, warrior, 1 could say to thee. 

The words that clove Eildon hills in three. 

And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone : 
But to speak them were a deadly sin ; [^in, 

And for having but thought them my heart with- 
A treble penance must be done. 

XIV. 

When Michael lay on his dying bed. 

His conscience was awakened ; 

He bethought him of his sinful deed, 

And he gave me a sign to come with speed : 

1 was in Spain when the morning rose, 

But 1 stood by his bed ere evening close. 

'The words may not again be said. 

That he spoke to me, on death-bed laid ; 

I’hey would rend this Abbaye’s massy nave. 

And pile it in heaps above his grave. 
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XV. 

** I swore to Imry bis mif^bty book, 

Thiit never mortal niii^bt therein look ; 

And never to tell where it was hid, 

Save at his chief of Branksoine's need ; 

And when that need was ]>a6t and o'er, 

A p ain the A^oluine to restore. 

1 buried him on St. Michael’s nipht, [bripht; 
M'lien tlie hell tolled one, and the muon was 
And 1 dup his chamber amonp the dead, 

Wliere the floor of the chancel was stained red. 
That his patron's cross mipht over Jiiin wave. 
And scare theflends from the wizard’s grave. 
XVI. 

It was a iiiirht of woe and dread, 

M'hen Michael in the tomb 1 laid ! <. 

Strange sounds along the chancel past; 

I'he banners waved without a blast'’ — Pone ! — 

— Still spoke the monk, when the bell tolled 
I tell yo!i, that a braver man 
'i'han William of Deloraine, good at need, 
A^ain^t a foe ne’er spurred a steed ; 

\ et somewhat was lie chilled uitli dread, 

And ills hair did bristle ujion his head. 

XVll. 

“ r.o. uariior ! now the cross of red 
Po'Mts to the erave of the mighty dead ; 

M iti in it bill ns a wondrous light, 

To clnirte the spirit> that love the night: 

'J'h.it lamp shall burn uiiquenchahly, 

I Mtil the eternal doom shall be.” 

Slow mov**d the monk to the broad flag-stone, 
Wjiicli the oioody cross v\as traced upor ; 

He jfointed to a secret nook ; 

A bar fr on thence the warrior took ; fhand. 
And the monk made a sign with his withered 
1’lie grave's huge portal to expand. 

XVllI. 

M'ith beating heart, to the task he went: 

His hiiu'wy frame o’er the grave-stone bent; 

'W ith liar of iron heaved amain, 

'I'ill the toil-drops fell from his brows like rain. 
It .va.s by dint of passing strengtii, 

I'liat he nio\vd the massy stone at length. 

1 would you iiad been tiiere to see. 

How the light broke forth so gloriously ; 

Streamed upward to the chancel roof. 

And through the galleries far aloof! 

No eai'tiily flame blazed e’er so bright : 

It shone like heaven’s own blessed light; 

And, issuing from the tomb. 

Shewed the monk’s cowl, and visage pale ; 

Danced on the dark-brow’d warrior's mail, 

And kisr^ed his waving plume. 

XIX. 

Bef(*re their eyes the wizard lay, 

As if he had not been dead a day; 

His hoary beard in silver rolled, 

He seemed some seventy winters old ; 

A palmer's amice wrapped him round, 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea : 

His left band held his book of might ; 
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A silver cross was in hi.s right; 

The lamp was placed beside his knee : 

High and majestic was his look, 

At which the fellest flends had shook ; 

And all unruffled was his face — 

'Diey trusted his soul iiad gotten grace. 

XX. 

Often had W'illiam of Deloraine 
Rode through the battle’s bloody plain, 

And trampled down the warriors slain. 

And neither known remorse or awe ; 

Vet now remorse and awe he own’d ; 

His breath came thick, hi.s head swam round. 
When this strange scene of death he saw. 
Bewildered and unnerved, he stood, 

And the priest prayed fervently, and loud ; 

M'ith eyes averted, prayed he, 

He might not endure the sight to see. 

Of the man he had loved so brotherly. 

XXL 

And when the]>riest his death-prayer had prayed, 
'riius unto Deloraine he said — 

Now speed thee what thou hast to do. 

Or, warrior, we may dearly rue ; 

For those, thou mayest not look upon, 

Are gathering fast round the yawning stone !”— 
Then Deloraine, in terror, took 
From the cold hand the mighty book, 

W'ith iron clasped, and with iron bound : 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man frowned; 
But the glare of the sepulchral light. 

Perchance, had dazzled the warrior’s sight. 
XXII. ^ 

M’hen the huge stone sunk o'er the tomb, 

The night returned, in double gloom ; 

For the moon had gone down, and the stars 
were few^;. 

And, as the knight and ])riest withdrew, 

M’ith wavering steps, and dizzy brain. 

They hardly might the postern gain. 

’Tis said, as through the aisles they passed, 

'Jliey heard strange noises on the blast ; 

And’ through the cloister-galleries small, 

M’hich at mid-height thread the chancel wall. 
Loud sobs, and laughter louder, ran. 

And voices unlike the voice of man; 

As if the fiends kept holiday. 

Because these spells were brought to day. 

I cannot tell how the truth may be; 

I say the tale as 'twa.s said to me. 

XXIII. 

Now hie thee hence,” the father said ; 

And when we are on death -bed laid, 

O may our dear ladye, and sweet St. John, 
Forgive our souls for the deed we have done !” 
The monk returned him to his cell. 

And many a prayer and penance sped; 

M’hen the convent met at the noontide bell— 

'I he monk of St Mary's aisle was dead ! 

Before the cross was the body laid, 

With hands clasped fast, as if still he prayed. 

xxiy. 

The knight breathed free in tin; morning wind ; 
And strove his hardihood to find : 
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He was glad when he passed the tombstones 
a^ray. 

Which girdle round the fair Abbaye ; 

For the mystic book, to his bosom prest. 

Felt like a load upon his breast ; 

And his joints, with nerves of iron twined, 

Shook, like the aspen leaves in wind : 

Full fain was he when the dawn of day 
Began to brighten Cheviot gray ; 

He joyed to see the cheerful light. 

And he sai^ Ave Marv, as well as he might. 

XXV. 

The sun had brightened Cheviot gray, 

'I'he sun had brightened the Carter's side ; 
And soon beneath the rising day 

Smiled Braiiksome towers and Teviot's tide. 
The wild birds told their warbling tale, 

And wakened every fl*»wer that blows ; 

And peeped forth the violet pale, 

And sjtread lier breast the mountain rose : 

And lovelier than the rose so red. 

Vet paler than the violet pale, 

She early left her sleepless bed, 

• The fairest maid of Teviotdule. 

XXVI. 

Why does fair Alargaret so early awake, 

And don her kirtle so hastilie ; 

And the silken knots which in hurry she would 
make. 

Why tremble her slender fingers to tie ; ’ 
Why does she st<»p, and look often around, 

A*s she glides down the secret stair ; 

And why dues she pat the shaggj' hlood.hound, 
As be rouses him up from his lair ; 

And though she passes the postern alone, 

Whv not the watchman's bugle blown ! 
XXVII. 

The ladye steps in doubt and dread, 

L?et her watchful mother hear her tread ; 

'I'lie ladye caresses the rough blood-hound, 

Lest his voice should waken the castle round ; 
'I'he watchman’s bugle is not blow'n. 

For he was her foster-father's son ; 

And she silides through the greenwood at dawn 
of light. 

To meet Baron Henrv, her own true knight. 
XXVIll. 

The knight and ladye fair are met. 

And under the hawthorn’s boughs are set. 

A fairer pair were never seen 

'I'o meet beneath the hawthorn green. 

He W'-as stately, and young, and tall ; 

Dreaded in battle, and loved in hall; 

And she, when love, scarce told,sc*arce hid. 
Lent to her cheek a livelier red ; 

W'hen the half sigh her.sw'elling breast 
Against the silken ribband pressed ; 

\\ lien her blue eyes their secret told, 

'I'hough shaded by her locks of gold — 

^Vhere would you find the peerless fair 
W ith Margaret of Branksome might compare I 

XXIX. 

And now, fair dames, methinks 1 see 

• You listen to iiiy minstrelsy ; 


Your waving locks ye hackw'ard throw. 

And sidelong bend your necks of snow— 

Ye w'een to bear a tender tale 
Of two true lovers in a dale ; 

And bow the knight, with tender fire, 

'I’o paint his faithful passion, strove; 

Swore, he might at her feet expire, 

Bnt never, never cease to love ; 

And how she blushed, and how she siglied. 

And, half cofisenting, half denied. 

And said that she w'oiild die a maid — 

Yet, might the bloody feud be stayed, 

Henry of (Vaiistoun. and only be, 

Margaret of Branksunie's choice should be. 

XXX. 

Alas ! fair d.imes, your hopes are vain! 

My harp has lost the enchanting strain ; 
j its lightness would luy aijc reprove: 

I My Iriirs are gray, my limbs are old, 

My heart is dead, my veins are cold— 

1 may not, must not, sing of love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath an oak, mossed o'er hv eld. 

The Baron's dwarf Iiis !‘oiirser held, 

And held bis created fiehn and spear. 

That dwarf was scarcely an earthly man, 

If the tales were true that of liiui ran 
'rhrough all the lb»rdt»r. far and near. 

'Twas said, ulien the Baron a hunting rode, 
'I'hrough lleedsdale’s g)en>, hut rarely trod, 

He heard a u>ice erv, “ Lo«t I lost ! lost !" 
j And, like tennis-ball by raqwet tossed, 

A leap, of thirty feet and three, 

Maile from the gorse this elfm shap'e. 

Distorted like some dvwirfi^h ape, 

And lighted at Lord Oaustoiin's knee. 

Lord Cranstoim was some whit dismayed ; 

'Tis said that five good miles he rade, 

'I'o rid him of his coinpany ; 

But where he rode one mile, the dwarf ran 
four. 

And the dwarf w'as first at the castle door, 
XXXll. 

Use lessens marvel, it is said, 

This elvish dwarf with the Baron staid ; 

Little he eat, ami less he spoke. 

Nor mingled witli the menial flock ; 

And oft apart his arms he tossed. 

And often muttered, Lo-.! I lost ! lost !” 

He was was]>ish, arch, and litherlie, 

But well Lord C’raiistoini served he: 

And he of his service was full fain; 

For once he had been ta’en or slain. 

An’ it had not been his ministry. 

All, between Home and Hermitage, 

Talked of Lord Cranston n's gublin page. 

XXXI 11. 

For the Baron w'ent on pilgrimage. 

And took with him this elfish page, 

'i'o Mary’s chapel of the Lowes: 

For there, beside our Ladye’s lake, 

All offering he had sworn to make. 

And he would pay his vows. 

But the Ladye ot Branksome gathered a band 
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Of the best that would ride at her command ; 

The trystin^- place was Newark Lee. 

Wat of Harden came thither amain, 

And thither came John of Thirlestaine^ 

And thither came U’illiam of Deloraiiie ; 

'i'hey were three hundred spears and three. 
'I'hrou^h Douj;;las-hurn, ii]) Yarrow stream^ 
^rheir horses prance, their lances g’leam. 

'I hey came to St. Mary's Jake ere day ; 

But the chapel was void, and the Baron away. 
'J'hey burned the c)ia]>el for very rage, 

And cursed Lord (.h'anstoun's goblin page. 
XXXIV. 

And now, in Branksume's good yreen wood. 

As under the aged oak he stood, 

'I'he Baron s courier jiricks his ears. 

As if a distant noise he hears. 

'I’he dwarf waves his Jong le.jn arm on high. 
And signs to the lovers to part and fly ; 

No time was then to vow or sigh. 

Tail* Margaret, through the liazel grove, 
flew like the startled cushat-dove : 

'J'he dwarf the stirrup held and rein ; 

Vaulted the knight on his steed amain, 

Arid pondering deep that inoniiug's scene, 
B(.de eastward through the hautltorii's green. 


VriiiLE thus lie poured the lengthened tale. 
The Minstrel’s loice began to fail; 
ruil slyly smiled the oliservaiit page. 

And gave the withered hand of age 
A goblet, ti’owned with miglity wine, 

'1 he blood of Velez' scorclied vine. 

He rai-^ed the silver cup on high, 

And, while the lug drop filled his eye, 
Pra\ed God to bless the Duchess long, 

A?id all who cheered a son of song. 

The atteadiiig maidens smiled to see, 

Hov\ long, how deep, how zealously, 

'1 he )u-ecious juice the Minstrel quaffed; 
And he, emboldened by the draught. 
Looked gaily back to tiiem, and laughed. 
The cordia nectar of the howl 
Swelled his old veins, and cheered his soul ; 
A lighter, livelier prelude ran. 

Ere thus his tale again began. 


Canto Tiurd, 

1 . 

And Staid 1 that iny limbs were old ; 

And said « that iny blood was cold, 

And that my kindly fire was fled, 

And my poor withered heart was dead. 

And that 1 might not sing of love?— • 
How could 1, to the dearest theme, 

'i'hat ever warmed a minstrel’s dream. 

So foul, so false, a recreant prove ! 

How could I name love’s very name. 

Nor wake my harp to notes of flame ! 

11 . 

In peace, Love tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed : 
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In halls, in gay attire is seen : 

In hamlets, dances on the green ; 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

HI. 

So tlioiight Lord Cranstoun, as I ween, 

While, pondering deep the tender scene. 

He rode through Bran ksome’s hawthorn green. 
But the page shouted wild and shrill — 

And scarce his helmet could he don. 

When downward from the shady hill 
A stately knight came pricking on. 

That warrior's steed, so dapple gray, 

Was dark with sweat, and splashed with clay ; 

His armour red with many a stain : 

He seemed in such a weary plight. 

As if he had ridden the live-long night ; 

For it was William of Deloraine. 

IV. 

But no whit weary did he seem, 

\\ hen, dancing in the sunny beam. 

He marked the crane on the Baron's crest ; 

For his ready spear wa.s in his rest. 

Few were the words, and stern, and high, 
riiat marked the foemen’s feudal liate ; 

For question fierce, and proud reply. 

Gave signal soon of dire debate. 

Their very coursers seemed to know 
'I’hat each was other’s mortal foe ; 

And snorted fire, when wdieeled around, 

To give each knight his vantage ground. 

In rapid round the Baron bent ; 

He sighed a sij^li, and prayed a prayer ; 

The prayer was to his patron saint, 

I'lie sigh w'as to his lad ye fair. 

Stout Deloraine nor sighed, nor prayed. 

Nor saint, nor ladye, called to aid ; 

But he stooped his head, and couched his spear. 
And spurred his steed to full career. 

The meeting of these champions proud 
Seemed like the bursting thunder-cloud. 

VI. 

Stern was the dint the Borderer lent ! 

’Lhe stately Baron backwards bent ; 

Bent backwards to bis horse’s tail. 

And his plumes went scattering on the gale; 
'I'he tough ash spear, so st(»ut and true. 

Into a thousand flinders flew. 

But Cranstoun’s lance, of more avail, 

Pierced through, like silk, the Borderer's mail ; 
Through shield, and jack, and acton, past. 

Deep in his bosom, broke at last — 

Still sate the warrior saddle-fast, 

Till, stumbling in the mortal shock, 

Down went the steed, the girthing liroke. 
Hurled on a heap lay man and horse. 

The Baron onward passed his cour.«ie ; 

Nor knew — so giddy rolled his brain— 

His foe lay stretched upon the plain. 

VII. 

But when he reined liis courshr round, 

And saw his foeman on the ground 
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Lie sensele'is at the bloody cl;iy, 

He bade his page to staiieh the wound, 

And there beside the warrior stay, 

And tend him in his doubtful state. 

And lead liim to Hranksonie castle-giite : 

His nuhie mind was inly moved 
For the kinsman of the maid he loved. 

This shalt thou do without delay ; 

No longer here myself may stay : 

Unless the swifter 1 speed away, 

Short sliiift will be at mv dying day.” 

viii. 

Away in speed Lord Cranstoun rode ; 

'I'he irol>liiupM:re behind abode : 

His Lord's command he ne'er withstood, 

Though small hw pleasure to do good. 

As tlie corslet off he took. 

The dwarf espied the ntighty hook ! 

Much he marvelled a knight of pride. 

Like a book-bosonied priest, should ride 
He thought not to search or stanch the wound, 
Until the secret he had found. 

IX. 

The iron hand, the iron clasp, 

Resisted long the el/in grasp ; 

P'or when the first he had undone, 

It closed as he the next begun. 

Those iron clasps, that iron hand, 

H'ould not weJd to uiichristened hand, 

'rill he smeared the cover o'er 
H'ith the Ilorderer's curdled gore ; 

A moment then the volume spread. 

And one short spell therein he read, 
it had much of glamour might, 

Could make a ladye >.eem a knight ; 

The cobwebs <»n a dungeon wall, 

Seem tH]ie.stry in lordly hall ; 

A nut-shell seem a gilded barge, 

A sheeliiig seem a palace large, 

And youth »eem age, and age seem youth — 

All was delusion, nought was truth. 

X. 

He had not read another spell, 

M'hen on his cheek a buffet fell, 

So fierce, it stretched him on the plain, 

Reside the wounded Deloraine. 

Irom the ground he rose dismayed, 

And shook his huge and matted head ; 

( )ne word he muttered, and no more— 

Man ol age, thou smittest sore !’* 

No more the elfin page durst try 
Into the wonderous book fo pry ; 

'llie clasps, though smeared with Christian 
gore, 

Shut faster than they were before. 

He hid it underneath his cloak — 

Now, if you ask who gave the stroke, 

1 cannot tell, so mot 1 thrive; 

It was not given by man alive. 

XI. 

Unwillingly himself he addressed, 

I'o do his master's high behest : 

He lifted up the living corse, 

And laid it on the weary horse ; 


He led him into Branksome hall, 

Before the beards of the warders all ; 

And each did after swear and say, 

There only passed a load of hay. 

He took him to Lord David's tower. 

Even to the Ladye's secret bower ; 

And, but that stronger spells were spread, 

And the door might not be opened. 

He had laid him on her very bed. 

What e'er he did of gramary e, 

\\ as always done maliciously. 

He flung tlie warrior on the ground. 

And the blood w^elled ircshlv from the wound. 

XII. * 

As he repassed the outer court, 

He spied the fair young ch.id at sport. 

He thought to train him to ihe wood ; 

For, at a w ord, he it under>>tood, 

lie was always for ill, and nexer for good. 

Seemed to the boy some comrade i::ay ; 

Led him forth to the wuod!!» to play ; 

On the draw-bridge the wardeis '^lout 
tiaw a terrier and lurclier pa.'^^ing out. 

XIII. 

lie led the Imy o'er hank and fell, 

Until tliey came to a woodland lirook ; 

'I'lie running stream di^^dved tiie ^ptdi, 

Aiiil Ills own eivi>.h shape he look. 

Could he have iiad his plea>ure vilde, 

He had crippled the joint', of the noble child ; 
Or, xxiih his Angers long and lean. 

Had strangled him. in liendi.<'h ^pUerl: 

But hid awful mother he had in oread. 

And also hi» power was limited ; 

So he but scowled on the startled child, 

And darted through the forest wild ; 

] 'Die xxoodland bnaik he iMiuiiding crossed, 

And laugtied and shouted, “ Lost! lost! lost!'' 

XIV. 

Full sore ama/ed at the wonde^'ous change. 
And frightened, as a child might be, 

I At the wild yell and visage strange, 

And the dark words of gramarye, 

Tlie child, amid the forest bower, 
v^tood rooted like a lilye flower ; 

And when at length, with trembling pace. 

He sought to find where Branksome lay, 

He feared to see that grisly face 
Glare from .some thicket on his way. 

Thus, starting oft, he Journeyed on. 

And deeper in the w'ood is gone; 

Fur aye tlie more he sought his way. 

The farther still he went astray, 

Until he heard the mountains round 
King to the baying of a hound. 

XV. 

And hark ! and hark ! the deep-mouthed bark 
Comes Higher still, and Higher ; 

Bursts on the path a dark blood-hound. 

His tawny muzzle tracked the ground, 

And his red eye shot Are. 

Soon as the wildered child saw he. 

He flew' at him right furiousJie. 

1 ween you would have seen with joy 
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The hearing of the j^allant boy^ 

When, worthy of his noble sire, 

His wet cheek flowed 'twixt fear and ire ! 

He faced the blood-hoiind manfully^ 

And lieltl his little bat on high ; 

So fierce he struck, ^the dog, afraid. 

At cautious distance hoarsely bayed. 

But still in act to spring ; 

When dashed an archer through the glade. 

And when he saw' the hound was stayed. 

He drew his tough bow-string ; 

But a rough voice cried, “ Shoot not, hoy ! 

Ho! shoot not, Edward *tis a boy !” 

XVI. 

The «}?eaker issued from the wood. 

And clitcUed his fellow's surly mood. 

And quelled the baii-dog*s ire. 

He was an Krigli-^h yeoman good. 

And born in Lancasliire ; 

H oil couhl he hit a fallow deer 
rive hundrefl feet liiin fro; 

V*'ith liaiid more true, and eye more clear. 

No a roller heiided how. 

His coaUhlack hair, shorn round and close, 
off his nim-buiiied face; 

Obi Engiaiul’s sign. St. George's cross, 

Ills liiirreUcap did grace ; 

His Oiigle hoi*!, iiiiiig* liy his side, 

All ill a wolf-skill haldriek tied ; 

And his short faulchion, sharp and clear, 
llad pierced the throat of many a deer. 

XVJl. 

Ills kirlle, made of forest green, 
ileacked scantly to liis k”ee ; 

Aiiii at liis belt, of arrows keen 
A furbished sheaf bore lie; 

Ills buckler scarce in breadth a span. 

No larger fence had he ; 

He i.e'. er counted him a man, 

Would strike below the knee ; 

H is slackened bow w'as io his hand, 

Aud the leash that was his blood-hound’ 
band. 

XVIII. 

He would not do the fair child harm. 

But held him with his powerful arm, 

'I'hat he might neither fight nor flee ; 

For when the red-cross spied he. 

The boy strove long and violently. 

Now*, b> St. George,*' the archer cries, 
Edvvard, niethinks, we have a prize ! 

'I'liis boy’s fair face, and courage free. 

Shews be is come of high degree.*' 

XIX. 

Ves ! 1 am come of high degree, 

For 1 am the heir of bold Buccleuch ; 

And if thou dost not set me free, 

False Suthron, thou shalt dearly rue ! 

For \ Valter of Harden shall come wdth speed. 
And William of Deloraine, good at need. 

And every Scott from Eske to Tweed ; 

And if thou dost not let me go. 

Despite thy arrows and thy bow, 

1*11 have thee hanged, to feed the crow !'* 


XX. 

" Gramercy, for thy good will, fair boy ! 

My mind was never set so high ; 

But if thou art chief of such a clan, 

.And art the son of sucli a man, 

And ever coinest to thy command. 

Our wardens had need to keep good order 
My bow of yew to a ba/el wand, 

Thou'lt make them w'ork upon the Border 
Meantime, be pleased to come with me. 

For good Lord Dacre shalt thou see ; 

1 think our work is well begun. 

When we have taken thy father’s son.** 

XXL 

Although the child avos led away. 

In Braiiksome still he seemed to stay. 

For so tlie dwarf his part did play ; 

And in the sliape of that young hoy. 

He wrought the cattle much annoy. 

The comrades of the young Buccleuch 
lie pinched, and heat, and overthrew ; 

Nay, some of them he well nigh slew. 

He tore Dame Maudlin s silken tire ; 

And as Sym Hall stood by the fire. 

He lighted the match of his handelier. 

And Aioefiilly scorched the liackhutteer. 

It may he hardly thought, or said, 

The mi^chii'f that the urchin made, 
rill many of the castle guessed 
That the vuung B.iron was possessed ! 

XXII. 

Well 1 ween the charm he held 
The noble Ladye had soon dispelled ; 

But she vAas deeply busied then 
To tend the Avounded Deloraine. 

Miicli she wondered to find him lie, 

Oil tlie stone threshold, stretched along; 
She ihought some spirit of the sky 

Had done the bold moss-trooper wrong; 
Because, despite lier precept dread, 
Perchance he in the hook had read ; 

Blit the broken lance in his bosom stood. 

And it was earthly steel and Avood. 

XXllI. 

She dreAv the splinter from the Avound, 

And with a charm she stanched the bloo||r 
She hade the gash he cleansed and hound ; 

No longer by his coucli she stood ; 

But she has ta’en the broken lance, 

And AViislied it from the clotted gore. 

And salved the splinter o'er and o’er. 
William of Deloraine, in trance, 

WJiene'er she turned it round and round. 
Twisted, as ii she galled his wound. 

Then to her maidens she did say, 

That he should he whole man and sound. 
Within the course of a night and day. 

Full long she toiled ; for she did rue 
Mishap to friend so stout and true. 

XXIV. 

So passed the day — the evening fell, 

*Twas near the time of curfe w bell ; 

The air was mild, the w'ind Afas calm. 

The stream was smooth, the dew was balm ; 
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£*en the rude watchman, on the towei^, 
Enjoyed and blessed the lovely hour. 

Far more fair Margaret loved and blessed 
'J'lie hour (►f silence and of rest. 

On the high turret^ sitting lone, 

She waked at times the lute’s soft tone ; 
Touched a wild note, and all between 
Thought of the bower of hawthorn’s green ; 
Her golden hair streamed free from band, 
Her fair cheek rested on her hand. 

Her blue eye saw the west afar. 

For lovers love the western star. 

XXV. 

Is yon the star o'er Peiichryst-Pen, 

That rises slowly to her ken, 

And, spreading broad its wavering light. 
Shakes its loose tresses on the night ? 

Is yon red glare the \\estern star 
O 'tis the beacon-blaze of war ! 

Scarce could sbe draw her tightened breath ; 
For well she knew the hre of death ! 

XXVI. 

The warder viewed it blazing strong, 

And blew his war-note loud and long, 

Till, at the high and haughty sound, 

Rock, wood, and river, rung around ; 

2'he blast alarmed the festal liall. 

And startled forth the warriors all ; 

Far downward, in the castle-yard, 

Full many a torch and cresset glared ; 

And helms and plumes, confusedly tossed. 
Were in the blaze half-seen, half-lost ; 

And spears in wild disorder shook, 

Like reeds beside a frozen brook. 

XXVII. 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 
Was reddened by the torches’ glare, 

Stood in the midst, with gesture proud. 

And issued forth his mandates loud — 

“ On Penchryst glovis a bale of fire, 

And three are kindling on Priesthaughswire ; 
Hide out, ride out, 

'I'he foe to scout ! 

Mount, mount f«»r Hranksome, every man ! 
Thou, Todrig, warn the Johnstone clan, 

Tllat ever are true and stout — 

Ye need not send to Liddesdale ; 

For \t hen they see the blazing bale, 

Elliots and Arnisti*ongs never fail — 

Ride, Alton, ride, for death and life ! 

And warn the Warden of^the strife. 

Young Gilbert, let our beacon blaze, 

Our kin, and clan, and friends, to raise.”^ 

V XXVI II. 

Fair Margaret^ from the turret head. 

Heard, far below, the coursers* tread. 

While loud the harness rung, 

Ab to their seats, with clamour dread. 

The ready horsemen sprung ; 

And trampling hoofs, and iron coats. 

And leaders’ voices, mingled notes. 

And out ! an<^ out ! 

In hasty route. 

The horsemen galloped forth ; 


Dispersing to the south to scout, 

And east, and west, and north, 

To view their coming enemies, 

And warn their vassals and allies. 

XXIX. 

The ready page, with hurried hand, 

Aw'aked the need-lire’s slumbering brand. 

And ruddy blushed the heaven: 

For a sheet of flame from the turret high 
Waved like a blood.flag on the sky. 

All flaring and uneven ; 

And soon a score of lires, I ween. 

From height, and hill, and cliff were seen ; 
Each with warlike tidings fraught ; 

Each from each the signal caught ; 

Each after each they glanced to sight. 

As stars arise upon the night. 

'I hey gleamed on many a dusky tarn, 
Haunted by the lonely earn ; 

On many a Cairn’s gray pyramid, 

M’heve urns of mighty cliiefs lie hid; 

Till high Dunedin the blazes saw. 

From Soltra and Dumpender law ; 

And Lothian heard the regent’s order, 

'i'hat all should bouiie them for the Border. 

XXX. 

'fhe livelong night in Hranksome rang 
The ceaseless sound of steel : 

The castle-bell, with backward clang. 

Sent forth the larurn peal ; 

Was frequent heard the heavy jar, 

M’here massy stone and iron bar 
Were piled on echoing keep and tower, 

To uhelm the f<>e with deadly shower ; 

IVas frequent heard the changing guard, 

And watch-word from the sleepless ward ; 
While, wearied l>y the endless din, 
Blood-hound and ban-dog yelled wdthio. 

XXXI. 

The noble dame, amid the broil, 

Shared the gray Seneschal's high toil, 

And spoke of danger with a smile; 

('heered the young knights, aiid council sage 
Held with the chiefs of riper age. 

No tidings of the foe were brought, 

Nor of his numbers knew they ought. 

Nor what in time of truce he sought. 

Some said that there were thousands ten ; 
And others weened that it was nought. 

But Leven clans, or Tynedale men, 

IV ho came to gather in black mail ; 

And Liddisdale, with small avail, 

Might drive them lightly back agen. 

So passed the anxious night away, 

And welcome was the peep of day. 

Ceased the high sound — the listening throng 
Applaud the master of the song ; 

And marvel much, in helpless age. 

So hard should be his pilgrimage. 

Had he no friend — no daughter dear. 

His wandering toil to share and cheer ; 

No son, to he his father’s stay, 

And guide him on the rugged iray ?— • 
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" Aye ! once he had — but he was dead f”— 
Upon the harp he stooped his head. 

And busied himself the strings withal, 

To hide the tear that fain would fall. 

In solemn measure, soft and slow. 

Arose a father’s no^s of woe. 

Canto Fourth. 

1 . 

Sweet Teviot! on thy silver tide, 

The glaring hale-fires blaze no more; 

No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and uillowed shore ; 

\\ here'er thou wirid’st by dale or hill, 

All, all is peaceful, all is still. 

As if thy waves, since Time was horn. 

Since first they rolled their way to Tweed, 

Had only heard the shepherd’s reed. 

Nor started at the bugie-horn. 

11 . 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

VV^hich, thou;>h it change in ceaseless flow. 
Retains each grief, retains each crime, 
its earliest cour.se was doomed to know; 

A lid, darker as it downward hears, 

Is stained with past and present tears. 

Uow as that tide has ebbed with me, 

1 1 still reflects to memory’s eye 
The hour, my brave, my only boy, 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. 

AVhy, wHen the volleying musket played 
Against the bloody Highland blade. 

Why WHS not 1 beside him laid ! — 

Enoug.'i — he died the death of fame ; 

Liioiigli — he died with conquering Graeme. 

111 . 

Now over Border dale and fell, 

Full wide and far, was terror spread ; 

For pathless marsh, and mouiituiii cell. 

The peasant left his lowly shed. 

The frightened flocks and herds were pent 
Beneath thf* peel’s rude battleiiient ; 

And maids and matrons dropped the tear. 
While ready w'arriors seized the spear. 

From Braiiksoine’s towers, the watchman’s eye 
Dun wreaths of distant smoke can spy. 

Which, curling in the rising sun, 

Shewed southern ravage was begun. 

IV. 

Now loud the heedful gate- ward cried — 
Prepare ye all for blows and blood ! 

Wat Tinlinn, from the Liddle-side, 

Comes wading through the flood. 

Full oft the Tynedale snatchers knock 
At his lone gate, and prove the lock ; 

Jt was but last St. Baruabright 
They sieged him a whole summer night. 

But fled at morning ; well they knew. 

In vain he never twanged the yew. 

Right sharp has been the evening shower. 
That drove him from his Liddle tower ; 

And, by my faith,” the gate- ward said, 

1 think 'twill prove a warden-raid.” 


> V. 

While thus he spoke, the bold yeoman 
Entered the echoing barbican. 

He led a small and shaggy rnig. 

That through a bog, from hag to hag. 

Could bound like any Bilhope stag ; 

It bore his wife and children twain ; 

A half-clothed serf w'as all their train ; 

His wife, stout, ruddy, and dark-browed, 

Of silver broach and bracelet proud. 

Laughed to her friends among the crowd. 

He was of stature passing tall. 

But sparely formed, and lean w'ithal ; 

A battered niarion on his brow ; 

A leathern jack, as fence enow, 

On his broad shoulders loosely hung; 

A horder-axe behind was slung ; , 

His spear, six Scottish ells in length. 
Seemed newly dyed with gore ; 

His shafts and bow, of wunderous strength. 
His hardy partner bore. 

VI. 

Thus to the ladye did rinlinn shew 
'I he tidings of the English foe — 

Belted M ill Howard is marching here. 

And hot Lord Dacre, with many a spear. 

And all the German hagbut-men, 

Who long have lain at Askerteii : 

They crossed the Liddle at curfew hour. 

And* burned my little lonely tower; 

The fiend receive their souls therefor ! 

It had not been burned this year and more. 
Barn-yard and dwelling, blazing bright. 
Served to guide me on my flight ; 

But 1 w'as chased the live-long night. 

Black John of Akeshaw, and Fergus Gr»me, 
Fast upon my traces came, 

Until I turned at Priesthaugh-Scrogg, 

And shot their horses in the bog. 

Slew Fergus with my lance outright ; 

1 had him long at high despite: 

He drove my cow’^s last Pastern’s night.’* 

VII. 

Now w'eaTy scouts from Liddesdale, 

Fast hurrying in, confirmed the tale ; 

As far as they could judge by ken. 

Three hours would bring to Teviot’s strand 
Three thousand armed Englishmen — 
Meanwhile, full many a warlike band. 

From Teviot, A ill, and Ettrick's shade. 

Came in, their chief's defence to aid. 

VIII. 

From fair St. Mary's silver wave. 

From dreary Gamescleuch’s dusky height. 
His ready lances, Thirlestaiie brave 
Arrayed buneath a banner bright. 

The tre.ssured fleur-de-luce he claims 
To wreathe his shield, since royal James, 
Encamped by Fala’s mossy wave. 

The proud distinction grateful gave. 

Fur faith mid feudal jars ; 

What time, save Thirlestaiie alone. 

Of Scotland’s stubborn baron^noiie 
Would march to southeril wars ; 
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And henre, in fair remembrance wori^ 

Yon slieaf of spears bis crest has borne ; 

Hence his hiirii motto sliines revealed, 

Readv, ave ready," for the field. 

IX 

An aired knifrbt, to danjfer steeled, 

With many a moss-trooper, came on ; 

And azure in a f^olden field, 

The stars and crescent graced bis shield. 
Without the bend of Murdieston. 

Wide lay bis lands round Oakwood touer. 

And wiile round haunted Castle-Ower ; 

J!i$ih over llorlh wick's mountain flood, 

11. s w ood-emhosomed mansion stood ; 

In the darkfilen, so deep below, 

'I'he herds of ]dutidered England low ; 
lli.> lMd(^ retainers’ daily food. 

And bi^i.irht with danger, blows, and blood. 
Maraudinir chief! bis sole delight 
'Mie moonlight raid, the morning fiffht ; 

Not e\en the Flower of yarrow''s charms, 

In youth might tame his rage for arms ; 

And Mill in age he spurned fit rest, 

And >till his hrows the helmet pressed; 

Allieit the hlanched locks below 
\\ ere white as Hinlays spotless snow ; 

Five stately warriiu’s drew' the sword 
Before their father’s hand ; 

A braver knight than Harden's lord 
Ne’er belted on a brand. 

X. 

Wbitslacle the Hawk, and Headshaw came. 
And warriors more than 1 may name ; 

But better hearts o’er Border sod 
To siege or rescue never rode. 

The ladye marked the aids cotne in. 

And high her heart of pride arose ; 

She baile her youthful son attend, 

That be might know his father s friend. 

And learn to face bis father's foes. 

The boy is ripe to look on w ar ; 

1 saw liim draw a cross-bow stiff, 

And bis true arrow’ struck afar 
The raven’s nest upon the cliff ; 

The red cross, on a southern breast. 

Is broader than the raven’s nest : 

Thou, \VliiUlHde, shalt teach him bis weapon tc 
wield, 

And o’er him hold bis father's shield." 

XI. 

Well may you think the wily page 
Cared not to face the ladyfi sage. 

He counterfeited childish fear, 

And shrieked, and shed full many a tear, 

And moaned and plained in manner wild, 

'1 he attendants to the ladye told, 

Some fairy, sure, had clianged the child. 

That wont to be so free and bold. 

Then wrathful was the noble dame; 

She hlurilied blood-red for very shame— 

Hence I ere the clan his faintness view ; 
Hence with the weakling to Biiccleuch; 

Watt Tinlinn, thtm shalt be his guide 
To Rangleburii's lonely side. 


1 Sure some fell fiend has cursed our 
I That coward should ere he son of mine !” 

I XII. 

j A heavy task Watt Tinlinn had, 

I To guide the counterfeited lad. 

Soon as his palfrey felt the weight 
Of that ilUonien’d elvish freight, 

He bolted, sprung, and reared amain, 

Nor heeded bit, nor curb, nor rein. 

It cost Wat Tiniinn mickle toil 
To drive him hut a Scottish mile ; 

But, as a shallow brook they crossed, 

The elf, amid the running stream, 

Ilis fiiiure changed, like form in dream, 

• . And fled, and shouted, Lost! lost ! lost !" 

1 Full fast the urchin ran and laughed, 

I But faster still a cloth-yard shaft 
I M’histled from startled Tiiilinn's yew', 

! And pierced his shoulder through and through. 

I Although the imp might not he slain. 

I Ai:d thouuh the wound soon healed again 
A"et, as he ran, he yelled for jiain ; 

And WhX of Tinlinn, much aahast. 

Rode back to Bran k some fiery fast. 

Xlll. 

Soon on tbe hill’s steep verge be stood, 

'i’liat look’s o’er Branksome’s towers and wood ; 
And martial ninrniurs, from below, 

IVoclainied tbe approaching southern foe. 

J Through the dark w’ood, in mingled tone, 
j M ere border-pipes and bugles blown ; 

'File coursers neighing he ctmld ken, 

And measured tread of marching men; 

M'hile broke at times the solemn hum, 

The Almayn’s sullen kettle-drum ; 

And hiiriners tall, of crimson sheen, 

Above the copse appear ; 

And, giistening throngli the hawthorns green, 
Shine helm, and shield, and spear. 

xjy. 

Light forayers first, to view the ground, 
Spurred tb’eir fleet coursers loosely round ; 
Behind, in close array and fast, 

'J’lie Keiidale archers, all in green. 
Obedient to the bugle-blast, 

Advancing from the wood, were seen. 

To hack and guard the archer band, 

Lord Dacre’s bill-men were at hand ; 

A hardy race, on Irthing bred, 

\Yith kirtles white, and crosses red. 

Arrayed beneath the banner tall, 

'riiat streamed o'er Acre's conquered wall ; 

And minstrels, as they inarched in order, 

Flayed Noble Lord Dacre, he dwells on the 
border.” 

XV. 

Behind the English hill and how, 

The mercenaries, firm and slow', 

Moved on to fight, in dark array, 

By Conrad Jed of Wolfenstein, 

M' Jio brought the bainl from distant Rhine, 

And sold their blood for foreign pay. 

The camp their home, their law the sword. 
They knew no country, owned no lord ; 
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They were not armed like England's sons, 
fiut bore the levin-darting guns ; 

Buff-coats, all frounced and 'broidered o’er. 
And morsing-horns and scarfs they wore ; 
Each better knee was bared, to aid 
The warriors in the Sscalade ; 

All, as they marched, in rugged tongue. 

Songs of Teutonick feuds they sung. 

XVI. 

But louder still the clamour grew. 

And louder still the minstrels blew. 

When, from beneath the greenwood tree. 

Rode forth Lord Howard's chivalry ; 

His men at arms, with glaive and spear. 
Brought up the battle’s glittering rear. 

There many a youthful knight, full keen 
To gain his spurs, in arms was seen ; 

With favour in his crest, or glove. 

Memorial of his ladye-love. 

So rode they forth in fair array, 

Till full their lengthened lines display; 

Then called a halt, and made a stand, 

And cried, “ St. George, for merry England !'* 

XVII. 

Now every English eye, intent. 

On firanks erne’s armed towers was bent ; 

So near they were, that they might know 
The straining harsh of each cross-bow; 

On battlement and bartizan 
Gleamed axe, and spear, and partizan ; 

Falcon and culver on each tower 
Stood prompt, their deadly hail to shower ; 
And dashnig armour frequent broke 
From eddying whirls of sable smoke, 

AVhere, upon tower and turret head, 

The seething pitch and molten lead 
Keeked, like a witch’s cauldron red. 

"While yet they gaze, the bridges fall. 

The wicket opes, and from tlie wall . 

Hides forth the hoary Seneschal. 

XVI 11. 

Armed he rode all save the head. 

His white beard o’er his breast-plate spread; 
Unbroke by age, erect his seat. 

He ruled his e<ager courser’s gait ; 

Forced him, with chastened fire, to prance, 
And, high curvetting, slow advance ; 

Jn sign of truce, his better hand 
Displayed a peeled willow wand ; 

His squire, attending in the rear. 

Bore high a gauntlet on a spear. 

When they espied him riding out, 

Lord Howard and Lord Dacre stout 
Sped to the front of their array. 

To hear what this old knight should say. 

XIX. 

''Ye English warden lords, of you 
Demands the ladye of Buccleuch, 

Why, ’gainst the truce of Border-tide, 

In hostile guise, ye dare to ride, 

With Rendai bow, and Gilslaiid brand. 

And all yon mercenary band. 

Upon the bounds of fair ScoUaiid ? 

4 N 


My ladye mds you swith return ; 

And, if but one poor straw you burn, • 

Or do our towers so much molest. 

As scare one swallow from her nest, 

St. Mary ! but we’ll light a brand 
Shall warm your hearths in Cumberland.” 

XX. 

A wrathful man was Dacre’s lord. 

But calmer Howard took the word — 

‘‘ May’t please thy dame, Sir Seneschal, 

To seek the castle’s outward w^all ; 

Our pursuivant-at-arms shall shew. 

Both why we came, and when we go.” 

The message sped, the noble dame 
T o the walls* oulw^ard circle came ; 

Each chief around leaned on his spear. 

To see the pursuivant appear ; 

All in Lord Howard’s livery dressed, 

’I'he lion argent decked his breast. 

He led a boy of blooming hue— — 

O sight to meet a mother's view ! 

It was the heir of great Buccleuch. 
Obeisance meet the herald made. 

And thus his master’s will he said. 

XXI. 

It irks, high dame, my noble lords, 
’Gainst ladye fair to draw' their swords ; 
But y^et they may not tamely see, 

All through the western wardenry. 

Your law-contemning kinsmen ride. 

And burn and spoil the horder-side ; 

And ill beseems your rank and birth 
'Fo make your towers a Hemens-firth. 

We claim from thee William of Deloraine, 
That he may suffer march-treason pain : 

It WHS hut last St. Cuthbert’s even 
He pricked to Stapleton on Leven, 

Harried the lands of Richard Musgrave, 
And slew his brother by dint of glaive ; 
Then since a lone and widowed dame 
These restless riders may not tame, 

Either receive within thy towers 
Two hundred of my master’s powers. 

Or straight they sound their warison. 

And storm and spoil thy garrison ; 

And this fair hoy. to London led. 

Shall good^king Edw^ard’s page be bred.’* 

XXII. 

He ceased — and loud the b<)y did cry. 

And stretched his little arms on high ; 
Implored for aid each well.knoivn face. 

And strove to seek the dame’s embrace. 

A moment changed that ladye’s cheer, 
Gushed to her eye the unbidden tear; 

She gazed upon the leaders round. 

And dark and sad each w'arrior frowned. 
Then, deep within her sobbing breast 
She locked the struggling sigh to rest ; 
Unaltered and collected stood, 

And thus replied, in dauntless mood. 

XXIlf. 

Say to thy lords of high emprize. 

Who war on women anil (»n hoys, 

'rhat either William of Deloraine 
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Will cleanse him, by oath, of mapch-treason 

staiifj 

Or else he will the combat take 
'Gainst Miisgrave, for his honour’s sake. 

Ko kjii^iht in Cuiuberland so good, 

But W illiam may count with him kin and 
blond ; 

Knighthood he took of Douglas* sword, 

'WJien English blood swelled Ancram ford; 
And hut that Lord Dacre’s steed was wight. 
And bare him ably in the flight, 

Himself had seen Jiim dubbed a knight. 

For the young heir of Braiiksome’s line, 

God be his aid, and God be mine ; 

Tbr(»iigb me no friend shall meet his doom; 
Here, while I live, no foe finds room. 

Then if thy lords their purpose urge. 

Take our detiance loud and high ; 

Our slogan is their lyke-wake dirge. 

Our moat the grave where they shall lie.’* 

XXIV. 

Proud she looked round applause to claim — 
'I'lien lightened I'hirlestane’s eye of flame ; 

His bugle W’at of Harden blew ; 

Fensils and pennons wide w*ere flung, 

To heaven the Border slogan rung, 

St. Mary for the young Buccleuch I" 

The English war-cry answered wide, 

And forw'ard bent each southern spear ; 

Each Kendal e archer made a stride. 

And drew' the bowstring to his ear ; 

Each minstrel's war-note loud was blown; 

But, e’er a gray-goose shaft had down, 

A horseman galloped from the rear. 

XXV. 

** Ah, noble Lords !” he breathless said, 

W hat treason has your march betrayed ? 
What make y«u here, from aid so far. 

Before you walls, around you war ? 

Your foemen triumph in the thought, 

That in the toils the lion's caught. 

Already on dark Iluberslaw' 

The Douglas holds his w'eapon-schaw ; 

’l*he lances, waving in his train. 

Clothe the dun heath like autumn grain ; 

And on the Liddle’s northern strand. 

To bar retreat to Cumberland, ^ 

Lord Maxwell ranks his merry.men good. 
Beneath the eagle and the rood ; 

And Jedwood, Eske, and Teviotdahe, 

Have to proud Angus come ; 

And all the Merse anj^ Lauderdale 
Have risen with haughty Home. 

An exile from Northumberland, 

In Licldisdale I’ve wandered long ; 

But still my heart was with merry England, 
And cannot brook my country's wrong ; 
And hard I’ve spurred all night, to shew 
*J'he mustering of the coming foe.” 

XXVI. 

And let them come f” fierce Dacre cried ; 

“ For soon yon crest my father’s pride. 

That swept the chores of Judah’s sea. 

And waved in gales of Galilee, 


From Branksoiyie’s highest tower dirolayed, 
Shall mock the rescue’s lingering aid— 

Level each liarquebuss on row ; 

Draw, merry archers, draw the bow ; 

Up, bill.men, to the walls, and cry, 

Dacre for England, win or*die!” 

XXVII. 

Yet hear,” quoth Howard, calmly hear. 
Nor deem my words the words of fear ; 

For who in held or foray slack 
Saw the blanche lion e’er fall back ? 

But thus to risque our border flower 
In strife against a kingdom’s power, 

Ten thousand Scots 'gainst thousands three, 
Certes, were desperate policy. 

Nay, take the terms the ladye made. 

E'er conscious of the advancing aid: 

Let Musgrave meet fierce Deloraine 
In single fight ; and if he gain, 
lie gains for us ; but if he's crossed, 

’Tis but a single wairior lost. 

'Fhe rest, retreating as they came, 

Avoid defeat, and death, and shame.** 
XXVIll. 

Ill could the haughty Dacre brook 
His brother- warden's sage rebuke ; 

And yet his forward step he staid. 

And slow and sullenly obeyed : 

But ne'er again the border side 
Did these two lords in friendship ride ; 

And this slight discontent, men say. 

Cost blood upon another day. 

XXIX. 

The pursuivant-at-arms again 
Before the castle tof»k his stand ; 

His trumpet called, with parleying strain. 
The leaders of the Scottish band ; 

And he defied, in Musgrave' s right. 

Stout Deloraine to single fight ; 

A gauntlet at their feet he laid, 

And thus the terms of fight he said — 

If in the lists good Musgrave's sword 
Vanquish the knight of Deloraine, 

Your youthful chieftain, Branksome’s lord, 
Shall hostage for his clan remain : 

If Deloraine foil good Musgrave, 

The boy his liberty shall have. 

Howe'er it falls, the English band, 
Unharmifjg Scots, by Scots unharmed. 

In peaceful march, like men unarmed. 

Shall straight retreat to Cumberland.’* 

XXX. 

Unconscious of the near relief. 

The proffer pleased each Scottish chief, 
I'hough miicli the ladye sage gainsayed : 
For though their hearts were brave and true. 
From Jed wood’s recent sack they knew, 

' How tardy was the regent’s aid ; 

And you may guess the noble dame 
Durst not the secret prescience own. 
Sprung from the art she might not name. 

By which the coming help was known. 
Closed was the compact, and agreed 
That lists should be inclosed with speed. 
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Beneath the castle, on a lawn^n 
They fixed the morrow for the strife, 

On foot, with Scottish axe and knife. 

At the fourth hour from peep of dawn ; 
When Deloraine, from sickness freed, 

Or else a champion in his stead, 

Should for himself and chieftain stand. 
Against stout Musgrave, hand to hand. 
XXXI. 

I know right well that, in their lay. 

Full many minstrels sing and say, 

Such combat should be made on horse. 

On foaming steed, in full career, 

With brand to aid, when as the spear 
Should shiver in the course: 

But he, the jovial Harper, taught, 

Me, yet a youth, how it was fought, 

In guise which now I say ; 

He knew each ordinance and clause 
Of black Lord Archibald’s battle laws. 

In the old Douglas’ day. 

He brooked not, he, that scoffing tongue 
Should tax his minstrelsy with wrong. 

Or call his song untrue : 

Foi this, when they the goblet plied, 

Ann such nide taunt had chafed his pride, 
The bard of Reull he slew. 

On Teviot’s side, in fight, they stood. 

And tuneful hands were stained with blood ; 
Where still the thorn’s white branches wave, 
Memorial o’er his rival’s grave. 

XXXli, 

Why should I tell the rigid doom, 

That dragged my master to his tomb ; 

How viusenam’s maidens tore their hair. 
Wept till their eyes were dead and dim, 

Ami wrung their hands for love of him, 

Who died at Jedwood Air.^ 

He died ! — his scholars, one by one. 

To the cold silent grave are gone ; 

And I, alas ! survive alone, 

'J’o muse o’er rivalries of yore, 

And grieve that 1 shall hear no more 
The strains, with envy heard before ; 

For, with my minstrel brethren fled. 

My jealousy of song is dead. 

He paused— the listening dames again 
Applaud the hoary minstrel's strain ; 

With man) a w'ord of kindly cheer. 

In pity half, and half sincere, 

Marvelled Ihe duchess how so well 
His legendary song could tell— 

Of ancient deeds so long forgot ; 

Of feuds, whose memory was not ; 

Of forests, now laid waste and bare ; 

Of towers, which harbour now the bare ; 

Of manners, lung since changed and gone ; 
Of chiefs, who under their gray stone 
8o long had slept, that fickle Fame 
Had blotted from her rolls their name. 

And twined round some new minion’s head 
The f^adiog wreath for which they bled— 


In sooth, 'twBs strange, this old man’s verse 
Could call them from their marble hearse. 

The Harper smiled, well pleased ; for ne’er 
Was flattery lost on poet’s ear: 

A simple race ! they w'aste their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile ; 

E'en when in age their flame expires, 

Her dulcet breath can fan its fires ; 

Their drooping fancy wakes at praise, 

And strives to trim the short-lived blaze. 

Smiled then, well pleased, the aged man. 

And thus his tale continued ran. 

Canto Fifth, 

I. 

Call it not vain — they do not err, 

Who say, that, when the poet dies, 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 

A nd celebrates his obsequies ; 

Who say, tall cliff, and cavern lone, 

For the departed bard make moan ; 

That mountains weej) in crystal rill ; 

That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 

Through his loved groves that breezes sigh. 

And oaks, in deeper groan, reply; 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 

II. 

Not that, in sooth, o’er mortal urn 
Those things inanimate can mourn ; 

But that the stream, the wood, the gale. 

Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those, who, else forgotten Jong, 

Lived in the poet’s faithful song, 

And, with the poet’s parting breath, 

Whose memory feels a second death, 

The maid’s pale shade, who w^ails her lot. 

That love, true love, should he forgot, 

From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle minstrel’s bier ; 

The phantom knight, his glory fled, 

Mourns o’er the field he heaped with dead ; 
Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain. 

And shrieks along the battle-plain ; 

The chief, whose antique crownlet long 
Still sparkled in the feudal song. 

Now, from the mountain’s misty throne. 

Sees, in the thanedom once his own. 

His ashes undistinguished lie, 

His place, his power, his memory die : 

His groans the lonely caverns fill. 

His tears of rage impel the rill; 

All mourn the minstrel’s harp unstrung. 

Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 

III. 

Scarcely the hot assault was staid, 

The terms of truce were scarcely made. 

When they could spy, from Branksome’s towers 
The advancing march of martial powers ; ^ 

Thick clouds of dust afar appeared, 

And trampling steeds were laiirtly heard ; 
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Spear-henciF, above the columns dun. 

Glanced momentary to the sun ; 

And feudal banners fair displayed 

'J'he bands that moved to Branksome’s aid. 

IV. 

’Vails not to tell each hardy clan, 

From the fair Middle Marches came ; 

The Bloody Heart blazed in the van. 
Announcing Douglas, dreaded name ! 

’Vails not to tell what hundreds more. 

From the rich Merse and Lammermore, 

And Tweed's fair borders, to the war. 

Beneath the crest of old Dunbar, 

And Hepburn’s mingled banners, come, 

Down the steep mountain glittering far. 

And shouting still, “ a Home ! a Home !” 

V. 

Now squire and knight, from Branksome sent. 
On many a courteous message went ; 

To every chief and lord they paid 
Meet thanks for prompt and powerful aid ; 

And told them how a truce was made. 

And how a day of fight was ta'en 
'Twixt Musgrave and stout Deloraine ; 

And how the ladye prayed them dear, 

That all u ould stay the fight to see. 

And deign, in love and courtesy. 

To taste of Branksome cheer. 

Nor, while they bade to feast each Scot, 

Were England’s noble Lords forgot ; 

Plimself, the hoary Seneschal, 

Rode forth, in seemly terms to call 
'Those gallant foes to Branksome Hall. 
Accepted Howard, than whom knight 
Was never dubbed, more bold in fight ; 

Nor, when from war and armour free. 

More famed for stately courtesy : 

But angry Dacre rather chose 
I n his pavilion to repose. 

VI. 

Now, noble dame, perchance you ask. 

How these two hostile armies met ? 

Deeming it were no easy task 
To keep the truce which here was set ; 

Where martial spirits, all on fire. 

Breathed only blood and mortal ire^ 

— By mutual inroads, mutual blows. 

By habit, and by nation foes, 

They met on Teviot's strand; 

They met, and sate them mingled down. 
Without a threat, without a frown. 

As brothers meet in foreign land. 

The hands, the spear that lately grasped. 

Still in the mailed gauntlet clasped, 

Were interchanged in greeting dear; 

Visors were raised, and faces shewn. 

And many a friend, to friend made known. 
Partook of social cheer. 

Some drove the jolly bowl about ; 

With dice and draughts some chased the 
day; 

And some, with many a merry shout, 

In riot, revelry^ and rout. 

Pursued the foot-bail pJay, 


VIL 

Vet, he it known, had bugles blown, 

Or sign of war been seen ; 

'Those bands, so fair together ranged, 

'Those hands, so frankly interchanged. 

Had dyed with gore the green : 

The merry shout by Teviot-side 
Had sunk in war-cries wild and wide. 

And in the groan of death ; 

And whingers^, now in friendship bare. 

The social meal to part and shava> 

Had found a bloody sheath. 

"Twixt truce and war, such sudden change 
Was nor unfrequent, nor held strange. 

In the old border-day; 

But yet on Branksome's towers and town. 

In peaceful merriment, sunk dow'n 
'The sun’s declining ray. 

VJII. 

The blithesome signs of wassel gay 
Decayed not with the dying day ; 

Soon through the latticed windows tall. 

Of lofty Branksome’s lordly hall, 

Divided square by shafts of stone. 

Huge flakes of ruddy lustre shone ; 

Nor less the gilded rafters rang 
With merry harp and beaker’s clang; 

And frequent, on the darkening plain. 
Loud hollo, w'hoop, or w'histle ran, 

As hands, their stragglers to regain. 

Give the shrill watch- word of their clan ; 
.\nd revellers, o’er their bowls, proclaim 
Douglas or Dacre's conquering name. 

IX. 

Less frequent heard, and fainter still. 

At length the various clamours died ; 

And you might hear, from Branksome hill. 

No sound but I'eviot’s rushing tide ; 

Save, when the changing centinel 
The challenge of his watch could tell ; 

And save, where, through the dark profound. 
The clanging axe and hammer's sound 
Bung from the nether lawn ; 

For many a busy hand toiled there. 

The list’s dread harriers to prepare. 

Against the morrow’s dawn. 

X. 

Margaret from hall did soon retreat. 

Despite the dame’s reproving eye ; 

Nor marked she, as she left her seat. 

Full many a stifled sigh. 

For many a noble warrior strove 
To win the Flower of Teviot’s love. 

And many a hold ally. 
tVith throbbing head and anxious heart. 

All in her lonely bow er apart. 

In broken sleep she lay; 

By times, from silken couch she rose. 

While yet the bannered hosts repose ; 

She viewed the dawning day. 

Of all the hundreds suqk to rest. 

First woke the loveliest and the best* 

* A sort of knife or dagger* 
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XI. 

She gtLzed upon the inner court. 

Which in the tower’s tall shadow lay ; 
Where coursers* clan^, and stamp, and snort. 
Had rung the liveJong yesterday. 

Now still as death — till, stalking slow — 

The jinglina: spurs announced his tread — 

A stately warrior passed below ; 

But when he raised his plumed head^ 
Blessed Mary ! can it be ? 

Secure, as if Oiisenain bowers. 

He walks through Branksonie's hostile towers. 
With fearless step, and free. 

She dare not sign, she dare not speak 
Oh I if one page’s slumbers break. 

His blond the price must pay ! 

Not all the pearls Queen Mary wears. 

Not Margaret's yet more precious tears. 

Shall buy his life a day. 

XII. 

>'et was his hazard small — for well 
V^ou may bethink you of the spell 
Of that sly urcliin page ; 

This to his Lord he did impart, 

And made him seem, by glamour art, 

A knight from Hermitage. 

Urn’hallenged, thus, the warder’s post, 

'j'he court, unchallenged, thus he crossed. 

For all the vassalage: 

But, O what magic’s quaint disguise 
C’ould blind fair Margaret’s azure eyes ! 

She started from her seat ; 

W^iile with surprise and fear she strove. 

And heth could scarcely master love — 

Lord Henry's at her feet. 

XIII. 

Oft have I mused what purpose bad • 

That foul malicious urchin had 
To bring this meeting round ; 

For happy love's a heavenly sight. 

And by a vile malignant sprite 
In such no joy is found : 

And oft I’ve deemed, perchance he thought 
Their erring passion might have wrought 
Sorrow, and sin, and shame ; 

And death to Cranstoim's gallant knight, 

And- to the gentle ladye bright. 

Disgrace, and loss of fame. 

But earthy spirit could not tell 
The heart of them that loved so well ; 

True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 

It is not Fantasy's hot fire. 

Whose wishes, stmn as granted, fiy ; 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 

W ith dead desire it doth not die ; 

It is the secret sympathy. 

The silver cord, the silken tie. 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind. 

In body and in soul can bind. 

Now leave we Margaret and her knight, 

'i'u tell you of the approaching fight* 


XIV* 

Their warning blast the bugles blew, 

The pipe's shrill port aroused each clan ; 
In haste, the deadly strife to view 
The trooping warriors eager ran. 

Thick round the lists their lances stood. 
Like blasted pines in Ettricke wood ; 

To Branksome many a look they threw. 

The combatants* approach to view. 

And bandied many a word of boast 
About the knight each favoured most. 

XV. 

Meantime full anxious was the dame ; 

For now arose disputed claim 
Of who should fight for Deloraine, 

Twixt Harden and 'twixt Thirlestaine* 
They 'gan to reckon kin and rent. 

And frowning brow on brow was bent ; 

But yet not long the strife — for, lo ! 
Himself, the knight of Deloraine, 

Strong, as it seemed, and free from pain. 

In armour sheathed from top to toe. 
Appeared, and craved the combat due* 

The dame her charm successful knew, 

And the fierce chiefs their claims withdrew. 

XVI. 

When for the lists they sought the plain. 
The stately ladye's silken rein 
Did noble Howard hold ; 

Unarmed by her side he walked. 

And much,* in courteous phrase, they talked 
Of feats of arms of old. 

Costly his garb — his Flemish ruff 
Fell o’er his doublet, shaped of buff. 

With sattin slashed, and lined ; 

Tawny his boot, and gold his spur. 

His cloak was all of Poland fur. 

His hose with silver twined ; 

His Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt. 

Hung in a broad and studded belt; 

Hence, in rude phrase, the borderers still 
Called noble Howard, Belted Will. 

xvir. 

Behind Lord Howard and the dame, 

Fair Margaret on her palfrey came. 

Whose foot-cloth swept the ground ; 
White was her wimple, and her veil. 

And her loose locks a chaplet pale 
Of whitest roses bound ; 

I’he lordly Angus by her side.. 

In courtesy to cheer her tried ; 

Without his aid, her hand in vain 
Had strove to guide her broidered rein. 

He deemed she shuddered at the sight 
Of warriors met for mortal fight ; 

But cause of terror, all unguessed. 

Was ilutterit^ in her gentle breast. 

When ill their chairs of crimson placed. 

The dame and she the barriers graced. 
XVIII. 

Prize of the field, the young Buccleuch, 

An English knight led forth to view ; 

Scarce rued the boy his present plight. 

So much he longed to see the fight. 
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Within tho lists, in knightly pride, 
fligh Home and haughty Dacre ride ; 

Their leading staffs of steel they wield^ 

As marshals of the mortal field ; 

Then heralds hoarse did loud proclaim. 

In king, and queen, and wardens' name. 

That none, while lasts the strife. 

Should dare, by look, or sign, or word. 

Aid to a champion to afford, 

On peril of his life. 

Then not a breath the silence broke. 

Till thus the alternate heralds spoke. 

XIX. 

ENGLISH HERALD. 

Here standeth Richard of Musgrave, 

Good knight, and true, and freely born. 
Amends from Deloraine to crave. 

For foul despiteous scathe and scorn. 

He sayeth, that William of Deloraine 
Is traitor false by Border laws ; 

This with his sword he viill maintain. 

So help him God, and his good cause I 

XX. 

SCOTTISH HERALD. 

Here standeth William of Deloraine, 

Good knight and true, of noble strain, 

Who sayeth, that foul treason's stain. 

Since he bore arms ne’er soiled his coat. 

And that, so help him God above. 

He will on Musgrave's body prove, 

He lyes most foully in his throat. 

LORD DACRE. 

Forward, brave champions, to the fight ! 

Sound trumpets— 

LORD HOAIE. 

— -■■■■ God defend the right !” 

At the last word, with deadly blows, 

The ready warriors fiercely close, 

XXI. 

Ill would it suit your gentle ear, 

Y e lovely listeners, to hear 

How to the axe the helms did sound. 

And blood poured down from many a wound ; 
For desperate was the strife, and long, 

And either warrior fierce and strong. 

But were each dame a listening knight, 

I w'ell could tell how' warriors fight ; 

For 1 have seen war’s lightning hashing, 

Seen the claymore with bayonet clashing. 

Seen through red blood the war-liorse dashing. 
And scorned, amid the reeling strife. 

To yield a step for death or life. 

XXII. 

’Tis done, ’tis done ! that fatal blow 
Has stretched him on the bloody plain ; 

He strives to rise — Brave Musgrave, no ! 

'I'hence never shalt thou rise again ! 

He chokes in blood — some friendly hand 
Undo the visor's barred band. 

Unfix the gorget's iro]| clasp. 

And give him room fdr life to gasp !— 


In vain, in vain— haste, holy friar. 

Haste, ere the sinner shall expire ! 

Of all his guilt let him be shriven. 

And smooth his path from earth to heaven. 
XXII f. 

In haste the holy friar sped, 

His naked foot was dyed with red. 

As through the lists he ran ; 

, Unmindful of the shouts on high, 
j That hailed the conqueror’s victory. 

He raised the dying man ; 

Loose waved his silver beard and hair. 

As o'er him he kneeled down in prayer. 
And still the crucifix on high, 

He holds before his darkening eye. 

And still he bends an anxious ear, 

His faultering penitence to hear ; 

Still props him from the bloody sod. 

Still even when soul and body part, 

Pours ghostly comfort on his heart. 

And bids him trust in God ! 

Unheard he prays ; ’tis o'er, 'tis o'er 1 
Richard of Musgrave breathes no more. 

XXIV. 

As if exhausted in tlie fight. 

Or musing o’er the piteous sight. 

The silent victor stands ; 

His heaver did he not unclasp. 

Marked not the shouts, felt not the grasp 
Of gratulating hands. 

^Vhen io ! strange cries of wild surprise, 
Mingled with seeming terror, rise 
Among the Scottish bands ; 

And all amid the thronged array. 

In panic hasto gave open way. 

To a half-naked ghastly man, 

\Vho downward from the castle ran; 

He crossed the barriers at a bound, 

Anrt wild and haggard looked around. 

As dizzy, and in pain ; 

And all, upon the armed ground, 

Knew Ai'illiam of Deloraine ! 

Each lad ye sprung from seat with speed ; 
V^'anlted each marshal from his steed ; 

And who art thou,” they cried. 

Who hast this battle fought and won ?” 
His plumed helm was soon undone — 
(Vanstoun of Teviotside ! 

For this fair prize I've fought and won,*'— 
And to the ladye led her son. 

XXV. 

Full oft the rescued boy she kissed. 

And often pressed him to her breast ; 

For, under all her dauntless show. 

Her heart had throbbed at every blow ; 

Y et not Lord Cranstoun deigned she greet. 
Though low he kneeled at her feet. 

Me lists nut tell what words were made, 
What Douglas, Home, and Howard said— 
— For Howard was a generous foe— 

A nd how the clan united prayed. 

The ladye would the feud forego. 

And deign to bless the nuptial hour 
Of Crausioun's Lord and Teviot's Flower. 
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XXVI. 

She looked to river, looked to hill, 

Thou|irht on the spirit's prophecy^ 

Then broke her silence stern and still, 

Not you, but Fate, has vanquished me ; 
Their influence kindly stars may shower 
On Teviot's tide and Branksoine's tower. 

For pride is quelled, and Jove is free/* 

She took fair Margaret by the hand. 

Who, breathless, trembling, scarce might stand; 
That hand to Cranstoun's lord gave she. 

As I am true to thee and thine. 

Do thou be true to me and mine ! 

This clasp of love our bond shall be ; 

For this is your betrothing day. 

And ali these noble lords shall stay, 

To grace it with their company.** 

XXVII. 

All as they left the listed jdain. 

Much of the story she did gain, 

Htiw Cranstoun fought with Deloraine, 

Anri of his page, and of the book, 

W'hich from the w'oiinded knight he took ; 

And how he sought her castle high ; 

That morn, bv help of graiuarve ; 

H ow, in Sa’ \Villiam*s armour dight, 

Stolen by his page, \>hile slept the knight. 

Me took on him t lie single fight. 

But half his tale he left unsaid. 

And lingered till he joined the maid. 

Cared not the ladye to betray 
Hermyst’c arts in view of day ; 

But well .;he thought ere midnight cam* , 

Of that rtrange page the pride to tame. 

From his foul hands the book to sa\'e, 

And send it back to Michaers grave. 

Needs not to tell each tender word 

"I'wix't Margaret ana *twixt Cranstoun's lord ; 

Now how she told of former woes, 

And how her bosom fell and rose, 

Whilst he and Musgrave bandied blows — 

Needs not these lovers' joys to tell ; 

One day, fair maids, you'll know them well. 
XXVIll. 

William of Deloraine, some chance 
Had wakened from his deathlike trance ; 

And taught that, in the listed plain. 

Another, in bis arms and shield, 

Against fierce Musgrave axe did wield. 

Under the name of Deloraine. 

Hence, to the field, unarmed, he ran, 

And hence his presence scared the clan. 

Who held him for some fieetiiig wraith. 

And not a man of blood and breath. • 

Not much this new ally he loved, 

Yet, w'heii be saw what hap had proved. 

He greeted him right heartilie. 

He would not waken old debate. 

For he was void of rancorous hate. 

Though rude, and scant of courtesy ; 

In raids he spilt but seldom blood. 

Unless when men at arms withstood, 

Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. 

He ne'er bore grudge for stalwart blow. 


Ta*en in fair fight from gallant foe: 

And so 'twas seen of him ; e'en now. 

When on dead Musgrave he looked down. 
Grief darkened on his rugged brow, 

'i'hoiigh half-disguised with a frown ; 

And thus, while sorrow bent his head. 

His foeman's epitaph he made. 

XXIX. 

Now, Richard Musgrave, liest thou here ! 

1 ween my deadly enemy, 

For if 1 slew thy brother dear. 

Thou sleivest a sister's son to me ; 

And when 1 lay in dungeon dark. 

Of Naworth castle, long months three. 

Till, ransomed for a thousand mark. 

Dark Musgrave, it was long of thee. 

And, Musgrave, could our fight be tried. 

And thou wert now alive, as I, 

No mortal man should us divide, 

Till one, or both of us, did die : 

Yet, rest tliee God ! for well 1 know, 

I ne'er shall find a nobler foe ! 

In all the northern counties here, 

W hose word is, Snafle, s]>ur, and spear, 

1'hou w'ert the best to follow gear ; 

"J'wHs pleasure, as we looked behind; 

'I'o see how thou the chace couldst wind. 

Cheer the dark blood-hound on his way, 

And with the bugle rouse the fray ! 

I'd give the lands of Deloraine, 

Dark Musgrave were alive again."— 

XXX 

So mourned he, till Lord Dacre's band 
W'ere howiiing hack to Cumberland. 

'J'liey raised Jirave Musgrave from the field. 
And laid him on his bloody shield ; 

On levelled lances, four and four. 

By turns, the noble burden bore. 

Before, at times, upon the gale, 

VVas heard the minstrel's plaintive wail ; 
Behind, four priests, in sable stole. 

Sung requiem for the warrior's soul ; 

Around, the horsemen slowly rode ; 

W"ith trailing pikes the spearmen trod ; 

And thus the gallant knight they bore. 
Through Liddesdale to Leven's shore. 

Thence to Holme Coltrame’s lofty nave. 

And laid him in his father's grave. 

The harp's wild notes, thougli hushed the song 
The mimic march of death prolong; 

Now seems it far, and now a-near, 

Now meets, and now eludes tlie ear ; 

Now seems some mountain's side to sweep. 
Now faintly dies in valley deep ; 

Seems now as if the minstrel’s wail. 

Now the sad requiem loads the gale ; 

Last, o'er tlie warrior's closing grave. 

Rung the full choir in choral stave. 

After due pause, they bade him tell, 

Wiij' he, who touched the harp so well. 

Should thus, with ill-re warded Jtoil, 

Wuuder a poor and thankless soil, 
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When the more gfenerous southern land 
Would well requite his skilful hand* 
The aged Harper^ howsoever 
His only friend, his harp, was dear. 
Liked not to hear it ranked so high 
Above his flowing poesy ; 

Less liked he still, that scornful jeer 
Misprized the land he loved so dear ; 
High was the sound, as thus again 
The Bard resumed his minstrel strain* 


Canton Sixth, 

I. 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
W^ho never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land ! 

Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell : 

High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

'rhe wretch^ concentered all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go do vn 
To the vile dust, from u'hence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

iJ. 

O Caledonia ! stern and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggv wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial hand, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still, as I view' each well know'n scene, 

'rhink what is now. and what hath been. 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft. 

Sole friends, thy woods and streams were left ; 
And thus 1 love them better still. 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow's stream still let me stray. 

Though none should guide my feeble way ; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break. 
Although it chill my withered cheek ; 

Though there, forgotten and alone. 

The Bard may draw his parting groan* 

III. 

Not scorned like me ! to^Branksome Hall 
The minstrels came, at festive call ; 

Trooping they came, from near and far. 

The jovial priests of mirth and war ; 

Alike for feast and fight prepared. 

Battle and banquet both they shared* 

Of late, before each martial clan, ^ 

I'hey blew their death^note in the van ; 

But now, for every merry mate, 

Kose the Portcullis’ iron grate ; 

They sound the pipe, they strike the string. 
They dance, they revel, and thejr sing. 

Till the rude turrets shake aud ring* 


IV. 

Me lists not at this tide declare 
The splendour of the spousal rite. 

How mustered in the chapel fair, 

Both maid and matron, squire and knight ; 
Me lists not tell of owches rare. 

Of mantles green, and braided hair. 

And kirtles furred with miniver ; 

What plumage waved the altar round. 

How spurs, and ringing chainlets, sound: 

And hard it w'ere for bard to speak 
The changeful hue of Margaret's cheek ; 

'riiat lovely hue, which comes and flies. 

As aw'e aud shame alternate rise ! 

V. 

Some bards have sung, the ladye high 
Chapel or altar came not nigh ; 

Nor durst the rites of spousal grace. 

So much she feared each holy place. 

False slanders these — 1 trust right well. 

She wrought not by forbidden spell ; 

For, mighty words and signs have power 
O'er sprites in planetary hour— 

Yet scarce 1 praise their venturous part. 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. 

But this for faithful truth 1 say, 

'I'lie ladye by the altar stood, 

Of sable velvet her array. 

And on her head a crimson hood. 

With pearls embroidered and entwined. 
Guarded with gold, with ermine lined ; 

A merlin sat upon her wrist, 

Held by a leash of silken twist. 

VI. 

The spousal rites were ended soon ; 

'Twas DOW the merry hour of noon, 

And in the lofty-arched hall 
^Vas spread the gorgeous festival ; 

Steward and squire, with heedful haste, 
Marshalled the rank of every guest ; 

Pages, with ready blade, were there. 

The mighty meal to carve and share. 

O'er capon, heron-shew, and crane. 

And princely peacock's gilded train. 

And o'er the boar-head, garnished brave, 

And cygnet from St. Mary's wave ; 

O'er ptarmigan and venison, 

The priest had spoke his benison. 

Then rose the riot and the din. 

Above, beneath, without, within ! 

For, from the lofty balcony. 

Rung trumpet, shalm, and psaltery ; 

Their clanging howls old warriors quaffed. 
Loudly they spoke, and loudly laughed ; 
Whispered young knights, in tone more mild. 
To ladies fair, and ladies smiled. 

The hooded hawks, high perched on beam. 

The clamour joined with whistling scream. 

And flapped their wings, and sho^ their bella^ 
In concert with the staghounds' yells* 

Round go the flasks of ruddy wine, 

From Bourdeaux, Orleans, or the Rhine ; 

Their tasks the busy sewers ply. 

And all is mirth and revelry. 
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VII. 

The goblin page, omitting still 
No opportunity of ill. 

Strove now, while blood ran hot and high, 
I'o rouse debate and jealousy; 

Till Conrade, lord of Wolfenstein, 

By nature fierce, and M-arm with wine. 

And now in humour highly crossed. 

About some steeds his band had lost, 

High words to words succeeding still, 

Smote, with his gauntlet, stout H unthill ; 

A hot and hardy Rutherford, 

Whom men called Dickon Draw-the-sword. 
He took it, on the page’s saye, 

Hunthiil had driven these steeds away. 

'Fhen Howard, Home, and Douglas rose. 

The kindling discord to compose. 

Stern Rutherford right little said, 

But bit his glove and shook his head — 

A fortnight thence, in Inglewood, 

Stout Conrade, cold, and drenched in blood. 
His bosom gored with many a wound. 

Was by a woodman's lyme-dog found ; 
Unknown the manner of his death, 

OoTie was his brand, both sword and sheath ; 
But ever from that time, 'twas said, 

Tli it Dickon wore a Cologne blade. 

VIII. 

The dwarf, who feared his master's eye 
IVIight his foul treachery espie. 

Now sought the castle buttery. 

Where many a yeoman, bold and free. 
Revelled as’memly and well, 

As those that sate in lordly selle. 

Wat Tinlinn, there, did frankly raise 
The pledge to Arthur Fire.tlie-hraes ; 

And he, as by his breeding bound, 

To Howard's merry-inen sent it round. 

To quit them on the English side, 

Red Roland Forster loudly cried, 

A deep carouse to yon Idir bride !” 

At every pledge, from vat and pail. 

Foamed fortl., in floods, the nut-brown ale ; 
While shout the riders every one. 

Such day of mirth ne’er cheered their clan, 
Since old Buckleiich the name did gain. 
When in the cleuch the buck was ta’en. 

IX. 

The wily page, with vengeful thought, 
Remembered him of Tinlinn's yew, 

And swore, It should be dearly bought, 

That ever he that arrow drew. 

First, he the yeoman did molest. 

With bitter gibe and taunting jest ; 

Told bow he fled at Solway strife. 

And how Hob Armstrong cheered his wife ; 
Then, shunning still his powerful arm. 

At unaw'ares he wrought him harm ; 

From trencher stole his choicest cheer. 
Dashed from his lips his can of beer. 

Then, too his knee sly creeping on, 

With bodkin pierced him to the bone : 
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The venomed wound, and festering joint. 

Long after rued that bodkin's point. 

The startled yeoman swore and spurned. 

And board and flaggons overturned ; 

Riot and clamour wild began ; 

Back to the hall the urchin ran ; 

Took, in a darkling nook, his post, 

And grinned and muttered, Lost ! lost ! lost !" 

X. 

By this, the dame, lest further fray 
Should mar the concord of the day. 

Had bid the minstrels tune their lay. 

And first stept forth old Albert Graeme, 

The minstrel of that ancient name : 

W as none who struck the harp so well, 

Within the Land Debateable ; 

Well friended too, his hardy kin. 

Whoever lost, were sure to win ; 

They sought the beeves that made their broth. 
In Scotland and in England both. 

In homely guise, as nature bade. 

His simple song the borderer said. 

XI. 

AliBKHT GRiBME. 

It was an English ladye bright, 

The sun shines fair on Carlisle waM, 

And she w'ould marry a Scottish knight. 

For love will still be lord of all I 

Blithely they saw the rising sun. 

When he shone fair on Carlisle wall, 

But the}' w ere sad ere day was done, 

Though love was still the lord of all ! 

Her sire gave brooch and jew el fine, 

Uliere the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall. 
Her brother gave but a flask of wine, 

For ire that love was lord of all ! 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea. 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 
And he swore her death ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all ! 

XII. 

That wine she had not tasted well. 

The sun shines fair on Carlisle w'all; 

When dead, in her true lover’s arms, she fell, 
For love was still the lord of all ! 

He pierced her brother to the heart. 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; 
So perish all would true love part, 

I'hat love may still be lord of all ! 

And then he took the cross divine. 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 
And died for her sake in Palestine, 

So love was still the lord of all ! 

Now all ye lovers that faithful r’ ove. 

The sunshines fair on Carlisip wall, 

Pray for their souls nho died fr»r love. 

For love shidl still be lord of all ! 
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XIII. 

As ended Albert's simple lay, 

Arose a bard of loftier port ; 

For sonnet, rhime, and roundelajr. 

Renowned in haughty Henry's court : 

There rung thy harp, unrivalled long, 

Fitztraver of the silver song. 

The gentle Surrey loved his lyre — 

Vrho has not heard of Surrey's fame ? 

His was the hero's soul of lire, 

And his the hard's immortal name. 

And his was love exalted high. 

By all the glow of chivalry, 

XIV. 

They sought, together, climes afar. 

And oft within some olive grove. 

When evening came, with twinkling star. 

They sung of Surrey's absent love. 

His step the Italian peasant staid, 

And deemed, that spirits from on high, 

Round wliere some hermit saint was laid. 

Were breathing heavenly melody ; 

So sweet their harps and voices join, 

To praise the name of Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver 1 O what tongue may say, 

The pangs thy faithful bosom knew, 

IVhen Surrey, of the deathless lay. 

Ungrateful Tudor's sentence slew ? 
Regardless of the tyrant’s frown. 

His harp called wrath and vengeance down ; 

He left, for Naworth’s iron towers, 

Windsor's gi’een glades, and courtly bowers; 
And faithful to his patron's name, 

With Howard, still, Fitztraver came ; 

Lord William's foremost favourite he. 

And chief of all his minstrelsy. 

XVI. 

FITZTRAVER. 

*Twas All-soul’s eve, and Surrey’s heartbeat 
high ! [start. 

He heard the midnight-hell with anxious 
"Which told the mystic hour, approaching nigh, 
When wise Cornelius promised, by his art, 
To shew to him the ladye of his heart, 

Albeit, betwixt them roared the ocean grim. 
Yet so the sage had bight to play his part, 
T'hat he should see her form in life and linib. 
And mark, if still she loved, and still she 
thought of him. 

XVII. 

Dark was the vaulted room of gramarye. 

To which the wizard led the gallant knight. 
Save that before a mirror, huge and high, 

A hallowed taper shed a glimmering light 
On mystic implements of magic might. 

On cross, and character, and talisman, 

And almagest, and altar, nothing bright : 

For fitful was the lustre, pale and wan, 

As watch-light, by the bed of some departing 
man. 

XVIII. 

But soon within that mirror, huge and high. 
Was seen a self-emitted light to gleam ; 


And forms upon its breast, the earl 'gan spy. 
Cloudy and indistinct, as feverish dream ; 
Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem 
To form a lordly and a lofty room, 

Part lighted by a lamp, with silver beam. 
Placed by a couch of Agra's silken loom> 
And part by moonshine pale, and part was hid 
in gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair all the pageant— but how passing fair 
The slender form which lay on couch of 
Indl ■ 

O'er her white bosom strayed her hazel hair. 
Pale her dear cheek, as if fur love she pin. 
ed; 

All in her night-robe loose, she lay reclin- 
ed, 

And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine. 
Some strain, that seemed her inmost soul to 
find — 

That favoured strain was Surrey's raptured 
line, 

That fair and lovely form, the ladye Geraldine. 

XX. 

Slow rolled the clouds upon the lovely form. 
And swept the goodly vision all away — 

So royal envy rolled the murky storm 
O’er my beloved master's glorious day. 
Thou jealous, ruthless tyrant ! Heaven repay 
On thee, and on thy children's latest line. 
The wild caprice of thy despotic sway, 

'I’he gory bridal bed, the plunderetl shrine. 
The murdered Surrey's blood, the tears of Ge- 
raldine ! 


XXL 

Both Scots, and Southern chiefs, prolong 
Ap])lauses of Fitztraver's song ; 

These hated Henry’s name <ts death. 

And tho^e still held the ancient faith. 

'J'hen. from his seat, with lofty air, 

Ro^e Harold, hard of brave St. Clair : 

St. Clair, who, feasting high at Home, 

Had with that lord to battle come. 

Harold was born where restless seas 
Howl round the storm-swept Orcades; 
Where erst St. Clairs held princely sway. 
O'er isle and islet, strait and bay ; 

Still nods their palace to its fall. 

Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall ! 
Thence oft he marked fierce Pentland rave. 
As if grim Odinn rode her wave ; 

And watched, the whilst, with visage pale,. 
And throbbing heart, the struggling sail ; 
For all of wonderful and wild 
Had rapture for the lonely child. 

XXII. 

And much of wild and wonderful ; 

In these rude isles, might Fancy cull ; 

For thither came, in times afar. 

Stern Lochlin's sons of roving war, 

The Norsemen, trained to spoil and blood. 
Skilled to prepare the raven's food ; 

Kings of the main, their leaders brave. 
Their barks, the dragons of the wave ; 
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And there, in many a stormy vale, 

The Scald had told his wondrous tale ; 

And many a Runic column high 
Hud witnessed grim idolatry. 

And thus had Harold, in his youth, 

Learned many a Saga’s rhime uncouth. 

Of that sea-snake, tremendous curled. 

Whose monstrous circle girds the world ; 

Of those dread maids, whose hideous yell 
Maddens the battle’s bloody sw ell ; 

Of chiefs, who, guided through the gloom 
By the pale death.lights of the tomb. 
Ransacked the graves of warriors old, 

Their faulchions wrenched from corpses' hold. 
Waked the deaf tomb with war’s alarms. 

And bade the dead arise to arms ! 

With war and wonder all on dame. 

To Roslin's bowers young Harold came. 
Where, by sweet glen and greenwood tree. 

He learned a milder minstrelsy ; 

Yet something of the northern spell 
Mixed with the softer numbers well. 

XXIII. 

HAROLD. 

O liiten, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 

'i'iiat mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 

— Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew ! 

And, gentle ladye, deign to stay I 
Rest thee in ('astle Ravensheiich, 

Nor tempt the stormy drth to-day. 

The blackening wave is edged with white : 
To inch and rock the sea-mews dy ; 

The ii*^hers have heard the water-sprite. 

Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh. 

Last night the gifted seer did view 
A wet shroud rolled round ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch : 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day 

— 'Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 

But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle -hall. 

'Tis not because the ring tliey ride, 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide. 

If 'tis not filled by Rosabelle." — 

O'er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

’Twas broader than the watch-fire light, 

And brighter than the bright moon-beam. 

It glared on Roslin's castled rock. 

It reddened all the copse-wood glen; 

'Twas seen from Drydeii's groves of oak. 

And seen from caverned H&wthoruden. 
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Seemed all on fire that chapel proud. 

Where Roslin's chiefs uncoffined lie ; 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud. 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seemed all on fii?e within, around. 

Both vaulted crypt and altar's pale ; 

Shone every pillar foliage -bound, 

Aud glimmered all the dead-men's mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high. 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair-^ 

So still they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 

There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold^ 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 

And each St. Chair was buried there. 

With candle, with book, and w'ith knell ; 

But the kelpy rung, and the mermaid sung, 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 

XXV. 

So sweet was Harold's piteous lay, 

Scarce marked the guests the darkened 
hall. 

Though long before the sinking daj", 

A wonderoijs shade involved them fill : 

It was not eddying mist or fog, 

Drained by the sun from fen or bog; 

Of no eclipse had sages told ; 

And yet, as it came on apace, 

Each one could scarce his neighbour's face. 
Could scarce his own stretched hand, behold. 
A secret horror checked the feast, 

And chilled the soul of every guest ; 

Even the high dame stood half aghast. 

She knew some evil on tlie blast ; 

The elvish page fell to the ground, 

And, shuddering, muttered, "Found! found! 
found !" 

XXVI. 

Then sudden through the darkened air 
A dash of lightning came ; 

So broad, so bright, so red the glare. 

The castle seemed on dame ; 

Glanced every rafter of the hall, 

Glanced every shield upon the wall, 

Each trophied beam, each sculptured stone, 
tVere instant seen, and instjint gone ; 

Full through the guests' bedazzled band 
Resistless dashed the leviu-brand, 

And filled the hall with smouldering smoke. 

As on the elvish page it broke — 

It broke with thunder long and loitd. 

Dismayed the brave, apjialled the proud. 

From sea to sea thelarum rung ; 

On Berwick wall, and at C'arlislr withal. 

To arms the startled warders sprung. 

When ended w'as the dreadful rbar, 

The elvish dwarf was seen no more ! 
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XXVII. 

Some heard a \’olce in Brnnksome Hall^ 

Some saw a sight not seen by all ; 

1’hat dreadful voice was heard by some, 

Cry with Joud summons, Gylbyn, goue I” 
And on the spot where burst the brand. 

Just where the page had flung him down. 
Some saw an arm, and some a hand. 

And some the waving of a gown. 

The giiests in silence prayed and shook, 

And terror dimm’d each lofty look : 

But none of all the astonished train 
AVas so dismayed as Deloraine ; 

His blood did freeze, his brain did burn, 

"fwas feared his mind would ne'er return ; 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan. 

Like him of whom the story ran. 

Who spoke the spectre-hound in man. 

At len^h, by fits, he darkly told, 

With broken hint, and shuddering cold— 

That he had seen right certainly, 

A shape with amice wrapped around, 

AVith a wrought Spanish baldric bound. 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea — 

And knew — but how it mattered not— 

It was the wizard, Michael Scott. 

XXVIII. 

The anxious crowd, with horror pale. 

All trembling, heard the wonderous tale ; 

No sound was made, no word was spoke. 

Till noble Angus silence broke ; 

And he a solemn sacred plight 
Did to St. Bryde of Douglas make, 

That he a pilgrimage would take 
To Melrose Abbey, for the sake 
Of Michael’s restless sprite. 

Then each to ease his troubled breast, 

To some blessed saint his prayers addressed : 
Some to St. Mudaii made their vows. 

Some to St. Mary of the Lowes, 

Some to the Holy Rood of Lisle, 

Some to our Ladye of the Isle ; 

Each did his patron witness make. 

That he such pilgrimage would take, 

And monks should sing, and bells should toll. 
All for the weal of Michael’s soul. 

While vows were ta’eo, and prayers were pray- 
ed, 

*Tis said the noble dame, dismayed, 

Renounced for aye dark magic's aid. 

XXIX. 

Nought of the bridal will 1 tell. 

Which after in short space befel ; 

Nor liow brave sons and daughters fair 
Blessed Teviot's Flower, and Cranstoun’s heir : 
After such dreadful st;ene, 'twere vain 
To wake the note of mirth again ; 

More meet it were to mark the day 
Of penitence and prayer divine. 

When pilgrim-chiefs, in sad array. 

Sought Melrose' hd^^rine. 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest, 

And arms enfolded on his Inreast, 


Did every pilgrim go ; 

The standers-b^e might hear uneath. 
Footstep, or voice, or high-drawn breath. 
Through all the lengthened row ; 

No lordly look, no martial stride. 

Gone was their glory, sunk their pride, 

^ Forgotten their renown ; 

Silent and slow, like ghosts, they glide 
To the high altar's hallowed side. 

And there they kneeled them down : 
Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The banners of departed brave ; 

Beneath the lettered stones were laid 
'File ashes of their fathers dead ; 

From many a garnished nich around, 

Stern saints, and tortured martyrs, frowned. 
XXXI. 

And slow up the dim aisle afar, 

With sable cowl and scapular, 

And snow-white stoles,. in order due. 

The holy fathers two and two, 

In long procession came ; 

Taper, and host, and book, they bare. 

And holy banner, flourished fair, 

W’ith the Redeemer's name ; 

Above the prostrate pilgrim band, 

The mitred abbot stretched his hand. 

And blessed them as they kneeled; 

With holy cross he signed them all, 

And prayed they might be sage in hall, 

And fortunate in held. 

'I’hen mass w^us sung, and prayers were said. 
And solemn requiem for the dead ; 

And hells tolled out their mighty peal, 

For the departed spirit's weal ; 

And ever in the office close 
The hymn of intercession rose ; 

And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song. 

Dies ihje, dies ili.a, 

SOLVET S^GLVM IN FAVILLA J 

While the pealing organ rung ; 

W ere it meet with sacred strain 
'Fo close my lay so light and vain. 

Thus the holy fathers sung. 

XXXll. 

HYMN FOli THE DEAD. 

That day of wrath, tliat dreadful day. 

When heaven and earth shall pass away. 
What power shall be the sinner's stay r 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 

When, shrivelling like a parched scroll. 

The flaming heavens together roll. 

When louder yet, and yet more dread. 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead ; 

O ! on that day, that wrathful day. 

When man to judgment wakes from clay. 
Be 'Fhou the trembling sinner's stay, 
'i'hough heaven and earth shall pass away ! 

Hushed is the har^the minstrel gone. 

And did lie wander forth alone ? 
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Alone in indigence^ and age. 

To linger out his pilgrimage ? 

No— close beneath proud Newark's tower ; 
Arose the minstrel’s lowly bower ; 

A simple hut ; but there was seen 
The little garden hedged with green. 

The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 
There sheltered wanderers, by the blaze. 
Oft heard the tale of other days ; 

For much he loved to ope his door. 

And give the aid he begged before. 

So passed the winter’s day— but still. 
When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 
And July's eve, with balmy breath. 

Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath ; 
When tiirostles sung on Harehead-shaw, 
And grain waved green on Carterhaugh, 
And flourished, broad, Blackandro's oak, 
’Fhe aged harper's soul awoke ! 

Then would he sing achievements high. 
And circumstance of chivalry. 

Till the rapt traveller would stay. 
Forgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youths, the strain to hear. 
Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 

And Yarrow, as he rolled along, 

£oie burden to the minstrel’s song. 
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THE VILLAGE. 

[Book I.] 

The village life, and every care that reigns 
O’er youthful peasants and declining swains. 
What labour yields, and what, that labour past. 
Age, in its hour of languor, finds at last ; 

What form the real picture of the poor. 
Demand a song — the Muse can gi,ve no more. 

Fled ‘J^re those times, when, in harmonious 
strains. 

The rustic poet prais'd his native plains : 

No shepherds now, in smooth alternate verse. 
Their country's beauty or their nymphs' re- 
hearse ; 

Yet still for these we frame the tender strain. 
Still in our lays fond Corydons complain, 

A nd shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal, 
Tiie only pains, alas ! they never feel. 

On Mincio's banks, in Ciesar's bounteous reign, 
]f Tityrus found the golden age again. 

Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong. 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song ? 

From truth and nature shall we widely stray. 
Where Virgil, not where fancy, leads the way ? 


Yes, thus the Muses sing of happy swains. 
Because the Muses never knew their pains ; 
They boast their peasants' pipes ; but peasants 
now 

Resign their pipes, and plod behind the plough ; 
And few, amid the rural-tribe, have time 
To number syllables and play with rhyme ; 

Save honest Duck, what son of verse could share 
The poet’s rapture and the peasant's care? 

Or the great labours of the field degrade 
With the new peril of a poorer trade? 

I From this chief cause these idle praises spring, 
'I'hat themes so easy few forbear to sing ; 

For no deep thought the trifling subjects ask. 

To sing of shepherds is an easy task ; 

I'he happy youth assumes the common strain, 

A nymph his mistress and himself a swain ; 

With no sad scenes he clouds his tuneful prayer. 
But all, to look like her, is painted fair. 

I grant indeed that fields and flocks have 
charms 

For him that grazes or for him that farms ; 

But when amid such pleasing scenes 1 trace 
The poor laborious natives of the place. 

And see the mid-day sun, with fervid ray, 

On their hare heads and dewy temples pla^ ; 
While some, with feebler heads and fainter 
hearts, 

Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their parts : 
Then shall 1 dare these real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride? 

No ; cast by fortune on a frowning coast, 

\^’hich neither groves nor happy valleys boast ; 
Where other cares than those the Muse relates. 
And other shepherds dwell with other mates; 

By such examples taught, 1 paint the cot. 

As truth will paint it and as bards will not : 

Nor you, ye poor, of letter’d scorn complain ; 

To you the smoothest song is smooth in vain ; 

O ercome by labour and bow’d down by time. 

Feel you the barren flattery of a rhyme ? 

Can poets soothe you, when you pine for bread. 
By winding myrtles round your ruin'd shade r 
Can their light tales your weighty griefs o’er, 
power. 

Or glad with airy mirth the toilsome hour ? 

Lo! where the heath, with withering brake 
grown o'er, 

Lends the light turf that warms the neighbour- 
ing poor ; 

From thence a length of burning sand appears. 
Where the thin harvest waves its wither’d ears ; 
Rank weeds, that every art and care defy. 

Reign o'er the land and rob the blighted rye : 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar. 
And to the ragged infant threaten war ; 

There poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil ; 
There the blue bugluss paints the sterile soil ; 
Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 

The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf ; 
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O'er tlie young shoot the charlock throws a 

shade, 

And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade ; 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound^ 
And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 

So looks the nymph whom wretched arts adorn^ 
Betray’d by man, then left for man to scorn ; 
'Whose cheek in vain assumes the mimic rose, 
W'^hile her sad eyes the troubled breast disclose ; 
Whose outward splendour is but folly's dress. 
Exposing most, when most it gilds distress. 

Here joyless roam a wild amphibious race, 

W"ith sullen woe display’d in every face ; 

W^ho, far from civil arts and social dy. 

And scowl at strangers with suspicious eye. 

Here too the lawless merchant of the main 
Draws from his plough th’ intoxicated swain ; 
Want only claim'd the labour of the day, 

But vice now steals his nightly rest away. 

Where are the swains, who, daily labour done, 
With rural games play’d down the setting sun ; 
Who struck with matcliless force the bounding 
ball. 

Or made the pond'rous quoit obliquely fall ; 
While some huge Ajax, terrible and strong, 
Engag'd some artful stripling of the throng. 
And fell beneath him, foil’d, while far around 
Hoarse triumph rose, and rocks return’d the 
sound ? 

Where now are these ? — beneath yon cliff they 
stand. 

To show the freighted pinnace where to land ; 
To load the ready steed with guilty haste. 

To ffy in terror o'er the pathless waste. 

Or, when detected, in their straggling course. 
To foil their foes by cunning or by force ; 

Or, yielding part (which equal knaves demand). 
To gain a lawless passport through the land. 

Here, wand’ring long, amid these frowning 
helds, 

I sought the simple life that nature yields ; 
Rapine and wrong and fear usurp'd her place, 
And a bold, artful, surly, savage race ; 

Who, only skill’d to take the finny tribe. 

The yearly dinner, or septennial bribe. 

Wait on the shore, and, as the waves run high. 
On the tost vessel bend tlieir eager eye ; 

Which to their coast directs its vent'rous way. 
Theirs, or the ocean's miserable prey. 

As on their neighbouring beach yon swallows 
stand. 

And wait for favouring winds to leave the land ; 
While still for /light the ready wing in sj>read: 
So waited I the favouring hour, and ffed — 

Fled from these siiureo where guilt aud famine 
reign-* 

And cry'd. Ah ? hapless they who still remain; 
Who still remain to hear the ocean roar, 

IFhose greedy waves devour the ie^senijig shore; 


I Till some fierce tide, with more imperious sway, 

' Sweeps the low hut and all it holds away ; 
When the sad tenant weeps from door to door. 
And begs a poor protection from the poor ! 

But these are scenes where nature’s niggard 
hand 

Gave a spare portion to the famish'd land ; 
Hers is the fault, if here mankind complain 
Of fruitless toil and labour spent in vain ; 

But yet in other scenes more fair in view. 
Where plenty smiles— alas ! she smiles for 
few* — 

And those who taste not, yet beliold her store, 
Are as the slaves that dig the golden ore. 

The wealth around them makes them doubly 
poor. 

Or will you deem them amply paid in health. 
Labour's fair child, that languishes with wealth ? 
Go then ! and see them rising with the sun. 
Through a long course of daily toil to run ; 

See them beneath the dug-star's raging heat. 

hen the knees tremble and the temples beat ; 
Behold them, leaning on their scythes, look o'er 
The labour past, and toils to opme explore ; 

See them alternate suns and showers engage, 
And board up aches and anguish for their age ; 
Through fens and marshy moors their steps 
pursue, 

^Vhen their warm pores imbibe the evening 
dew ; 

Then own that labour may as fatal be 
To these th}^ slaves, as thine excess to thee. 

Amid this tribe too oft a manly pride 
Strives in strong toil the fainting heart to hide; 
I’here may you see the youth of slender frame 
Contend with weakness, weariness, and shame ; 
Yet, urg’d along, and proudly loth to yield. 

He strives to join his fellows of the field : 

Till long. contending nature droops at last. 
Declining health rejects his poor repast, 

11 is cheerless spouse the coming danger sees. 
And mutual murmurs urge the slow disease. 

Yet grant them health, ’tis not for us to tell. 
Though the head droops not, that the h^rt is 
well ; 

Or will you praise that homely healthy fare. 
Plenteous and plain, that happy peasants share ? 
Oh ! trifle not with wants you cannot feel. 

Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal ; 

Homely not whoiesome, plain not plenteous, 
such 

As you who praise would never deign to touch. 
V e gentle souls, who dream of rurid ease, 
WJiom the smooth stream aud smoother sonnet 
please ; 

Go ] if the peaceful cot your praises share, 

<70 look within; and ask if peace be there; 

Jf peace be his— that drooping weary sire. 

Or theirs, that offspring round their feeble 
hre; 
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Or liers^ that matron pale^ whose tremblings hand 
Turns on the wretched hearth th' expiring 
brand 1 

Nor yet can time itself obtain for these 
Life’s latest comforts^ due respect and ease ; 

Fur yonder see that hoary swain, whose age 
Can with no cares except his own engage ; 

Mho, propt on that rude staff) looks up to see 
The bare arms broken from the withering tree. 
On which, a hoy, he climb’d the loftiest bough. 
Then his first joy, but his sad emblem now. 

He once was chief in all the rustic trade ; 

His steady hand the straightest furrow made ; 
Full many a prize he won, and still is proud 
To find the triumphs of his youth allon’d ; 

A transient ]»leasure sparkles in liis eyes. 

He hears and smiles, then thinks again and 
sighs ; 

For now he journeys to his grave in pain ; 

The rich disdain him ; nay, the poor disdain : 
Alternate masters now their slave command, 
Crge the weak efforts of his feeble hand. 

And, when his age attempts its task in vain, 

IV iih ruthless taunts, of lazy poor complain. 

()ft may you see him, when he tends the sheep. 
His wiriter-chavge, beneath the hillock weep ; 
lift hear him murmur to the winds that blow 
C»’er his white locks, and bury them in snow, 
Vt’hen, rous’d by rage and muttering in the 
morn. 

He mends the broken hedge with icy thorn:— 

Why do I live, when I desire to be 
At once from life and life’s long labour free ? 
Like loaves in spring, the young are blown away, 
Witliout the sorrows of a slow decay ; 

1, like wither’d leaf, remain behind, 

Nipp'd by the frost and shivering in the wind: 
Tliere it abides till younger buds come on. 

As 1, now all my feliow.swains are gone; 

1'hen, from ti.e rising generation thrust. 

It falls, like me, unnoticed to the dust. 

These fruitful fields, these numerous flocks 1 
see. 

Are others’ gain, but killing cares to me ; 

To me the children of niy youth are lords. 

Cool in their looks, but hasty in their words : 
Wants of tjieir own demand tlieir care ; and who 
Feels his owm want, and succours others too P 
A lonely, wretched man, in pain 1 go. 

None need my help and none relieve my woe ; 
Then let my bones beneath the turf be laid. 
And men forget the wretch they would not aid.” 

Thus groan the old, till by disease opprest, 
They taste a final woe, and then they rest. 

Theirs is yon house that holds the parish poor. 
Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken 
door; 

There^ where the putrid vapours, flagging, play. 


And the dull wheel hums doleful through the 
day I — 

Their children dwell who know no parents’ care ; 
Parents, who know no children's love, dwell 
there ! 

Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed. 
Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears. 

And crippled age with more than childhood 
fears ; 

The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they ! 
The moping idiot, and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive. 

Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, to grieve, 
VV'here the loud groans from some sad chamber 
flow, 

Mixt with the clamours of the crowd below ; 
Here sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow scan. 
And the cold charities of man to man: 

VVhose laws indeed for ruin’d age provide. 

And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from 
jiride ; 

But still that scrap is bought with many a sigh. 
And pride embitters what it can’t deny. 

Say ye, opprest by some fantastic woes. 

Some jarring nerve that baffled your repose ; 
Who press the downy couch, while slaves 
advance 

VV’ith timid eye to read the distant glance ; 

VV'ho with sad prayers the weary doctor tease. 

To name the nameless ever-new disease ; 

Who with mock patience dire complaints endure. 
Which real pain and that alone can cure ; 

How would ye bear in real pain to lie. 

Despis’d, neglected, left alone to die ? 

How would ye bear to draw your latest breath. 
Where all that’s wretched paves the way for 
death ? 

Such is that room which one rude beam divides. 
And naked rafters from the sloping sides ; 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are 
seen. 

And lath and mud are all that lie between ; 

Save one dull pane, that, coarsely patch'd, gives 
way 

To the rude tempest, yet excludes the day : 
Here, on a matted flock, w ith dust o’erspread, 
'i'he drooping wretch reclines his languid head ; 
For him no hand the cordial cup applies. 

Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes ; 

No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile, 
Or promise hope till sickness wears a smile. 

But soon a loud and hasty summons calls, 
Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the walls ; 
Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat. 

All pride and business, bustle and conceit ; 
With lool^ unalter’d by these scenes of woe, 
With speed that, entering, spe.tUs his haste to 
go, 

He bids the gazing throng arounfl him fly. 

And carries late and physic in his eye : 
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A potent quack> long vers'd human ills, 

M'ho first insults the victim whom he kills ; 
Whose murd'rous hand a drowsy bench protect. 
And whose most tenderMnercy is neglect. 

e 

Pfiid by the parish for attendance here. 

He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer ; 

In haste he seeks the bed where misery lies, 
Impatience mark’d in his averted eyes ; 

And, some habitual queries hurried o'er, 
Without reply, he rushes on the door: 

His drooping patient, long inur'd to pain. 

And long unheeded, knows remonstrance vain ; 
He ceases now the feeble help to crave 
Of man ; and silent sinks into the grave. 

But ere his death some pious doubts arise. 

Some simple fears which bold bad” men de- 
spise ; 

Fain would he ask the parish-priest to prove 
His title certain to the joys above : 

For this he sends the murmuring nurse, who 
calls 

The holy stranger to these dismal walls: 

And doth not he, the pious man, appear. 

He, “ passing rich with forty pounds a year?” 
Ah ! no ; a shepherd of a different stock, 

And far unlike him, feeds this little dock ; 

A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday's task, 

As much as God or man can fairly ask ; 

The rest he gives to loves and labours light, 

I'o fields the morning and to feasts the night ; 
None better skill'd the noisy pack to guide, 

To urge their chase, to cheer them or to chide ; 
A sportsman keen, he shoots through half the 
day. 

And, skill’d at whist, devotes the night to play: 
Then, while such honours bloom around liis 
head, 

Shall he sit sadly by the sick-man's bed. 

To raise the hope he feels nut, or with zeal 
To combat fears that e’en the pious feel ? 

Now once again the gloomy scene explore. 

Less gloomy now ; the bitter hour is o'er, 

I'he man of many sorrow s sighs no more.— 

Tip yonder hill, behold how sadly slow 
The bier moves winding from the vale below , 
I'here lie the happy dead, from trouble free. 
And the glad parisit pays the frugal fee: 

No more, O death ! thy victim starts to hear 
Churchwarden stern, or** kingly overseer ; 

No more the farmer claims his humble bow. 
Thou art his lord, the best of tyrants thou ! 

Now to the church behold the mourners come, 
Sedately torpid and devoutly dumb ; 

The village-children now their games suspend. 
To see the bier that bears their ancient triend : 
For he was one in all their idle sport, 

And like a monarch rul'd their little court ; 

'i‘he pliant how he form'd, the flying biiU, 

The bat, the witket, were his labours all ; 

Him now they fellov to hk grav^, and stand 


Silent and aad, and gazing ; hand in hand ; 
While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
The mingled relics of the parish-poor ; 

The bell tolls late, the moping owl flies round, 
Fear marks the flight and magnifies the sound ; 
The busy priest, detain'd by weightier care. 
Defers his duty till the day of prayer : 

And, waiting long, the crowd retire distrest. 

To think a poor-man's bones should lie unblesV 


SIR EUSTACE GREV. 

Scene : — A Madhouse* 

Persons Visitor, Physician, and Patients 

VISITOR. 

I'll no more ; — the heart is torn 
By views of >voe, we cannot heal ; 

Long shall 1 see these things forlorn, 

And oft again their griefs shall feel. 

As each upon the mind shall steal ; 

That wan projector's mystic style. 

That lumpish idiot leering by, 

That peevish idler's ceaseless uile, 

And that poor maiden's half-form'd smile, 
While struggling for the full-drawn sigh— 
ril know no more. 

PHYSICIAN, 

—Yes, turn again ; 

Then speed to happier scenes thy way, 

When thou hast view’d, what yet remain. 
The ruins of Sir Eustace Grey, 

The sport of madness, misery's prey : 

But he will no historian need, 

His cares, his crimes will he display. 

And show, (as one from frenzy freed) 

The proud-lost mind, the rash-dooe deed. 

That cell to him is Grey ling Hall : — 
Approach ; he’ll bid thee welcome there ; 
Will sometimes for his servant call ; 

And sometimes point the vacant chair : 

He can, with free and easy air. 

Appear attentive and polite ; 

Can veil his woes in manners fair, 

And pity with respect excite. 

PATIENT. 

Who comes — Approach 1— 'tis kindly done 
My learn'd physician, and a friend. 

Their pleasures quit, to visit one. 

Who cannot to their ease attend. 

Nor joys bestow, nor comforts lend. 

As when I liv’d so blest, so well. 

And dreamt not I must soon contend 
With those malignant powers of hell. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Less warmth, Sir Eustace, or we go,— 

PATIENT. 

See ? I am calm as infant-love, 

A very child, but one of wpe. 

Whom you sliould pity, not reprove 
But men at ease, who never strove 
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With passions wild, will calmly show, 
How soon we may their ills remove, 

And masters of their madness grow. 

Some twenty years I think are gone, — 
(Time flies, 1 know not how, away,) 

TJje sun upon no hap|»ier shone, 

Nor prouder man, than Eustace Grey. 
Ask where you would, and all would say, 
The man admir’d and jtvais’d of all, 

By rich and pu<kr, hy jiraxe and gay, 

Was the young lord of (ireyJing Hall. 

Yes ! I had jouth and rosy liealth ; 

VV’as nobly form’d as ni.ui might he ; 

For sickness then, of ail my wealth, 

1 never gave a single fee"; 

The ladies fair, the maidens free, 

M ore all aci ustoin’d then to say, 

^Vho would ii handsome figure see, 

Should look upon Sir Eustace Grey. 

lie had a frank and pleasant look, 

A ciieerful eye and accent bland ; 

II is very speech and nianner spoke 
I he generous heart, the open hand ; 
Abu'.t him all was gay, or grand, 

He had the praise ot' great and small ; 

He bought, Improv'd, projected, plann’d. 
And reign'd a prince at Greyling Hall. 

My lady .--she was all we love ; 

All praise (tii speak her worth) is faint ; 
Her manners sliovi'd the yielding dove. 

Her morals, the seraphic saint : 

She never breath’d nor look’d complaint ; 

N4) equal upon eaiUi had she : — 

Now, wlial is this fair thing 1 paint? 

Alas ! as ail that li\e, bliail be. 

There w’as, beside, a gallant youth, 

And iiiiii my bosom’s fritMid, 1 bad: — 

Oil ! 1 was ru ii — in very truth. 

It made mu proud — it made me mad !— - 
Yes, I w'as lo'.t — hut there was cause ! — 
W'liere stood my tale? — 1 cannot find^ 
But i had ail mankind’s applause. 

And all the smiles of woniaukiiid. 

I'here were two cherub-tliings beside, 

A gracious girl, a glorious boy ; 

Yet more to swell my fulkblown pride, 

’fo varnish higher my fading joy, 
Plea-siires were ours without alloy. 

Nay ]iaradise, — till my frail Eve 
Our bliss was tempted to destroy ; 

Deceiv’d and fated to deceive. 

But I deserv’d ; for all that time, 

W’heii 1 was lov’d, admir’d, caress’d. 
There was within, each secret crime, 
Lufeit, uiicancell’d, uucoufess'd: 
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1 never then my God address'd, 

111 grateful praise or humble prayer; 

And if his word was not my jest, 

(Dread thought!) it never was my care. 

I doubted r^—fool 1 was to doubt ! 

If that all-piercing eye could see,— 

If He who looks all worlds throughout, 

Would so minute and careful be. 

As to perceive and punish me: — 

With man 1 would be great and high, 

But with my God so lost, that He, 
in liib large view, should pass me by. 

Thus blest with children, friend, and^ wife, 

Blest far beyond the vulgar lot. 

Of all that gladdens human life, 

W here was the good, that 1 had not ? 

But my vile heart had sinful spot. 

And heaven beheld its deep’ning stain. 
Eternal justice I forgot. 

And mercy sought not to obtain. 

Come near, — I’ll softly speak the rest I— 

Alas ! ’tis known to all the crowd. 

Her guilty love was all confess’d ; 

And his. who so much truth avow’d, 

My faithless friend’s. — In pleasure proud 
I sat, when these curs'd tidings came ; 

Their guilt, their flight was told aloud. 

And envy smil’d to hear my shame 1 

I call’d on Vengeance ; at the word 
She came : — can 1 the de,.* 1 foraet ? 

I held the sword ; th’ accu *od sword, 

’I'he blood of Jii^ fal.-ie hofirt made wet : 

And that fair victim paid her debt. 

She pin’d, she died, she loath’d to live 
I saw her dying — see her yet : 

Fair fallen thing ! my rage forgive! 

’rhose cherubs still, my life to bless, 

W ere left, could I my fears remove. 

Sad fears that check’d each fond caress. 

And poison’d all ])arental love. 

Yet that with jealous feelings strove. 

And w'ould at last have won my will, 

Had 1 not, w retch ! been doom’d to prove, 

'i'h’ extremes of mortal good and ill. 

In youth ! health ! joy ! in beauty's pride ! 

They droop’d : as flowers, wdien blighted bow, 
The dire infection came : — They died. 

And I was curs'd — as 1 am now' — 

Nay, frown not, angry friend, — allow 
That 1 was deeply, sorely tried ; 

Hear then, and you must wonder how 
1 could such storms and strifes abide. 

Storms !— not that clouds embattled make, 
W^hen they afflict this earthly globe ; 

But such as with their terrors shake 
Man's breast, and to the bottom probe ; 
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They make the hypocrite disrobe, 

They try us all, if false or true ; 

For this, one devil had pow*r on Job ; 

And 1 was long the slave of two. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Pence, peace, my friend, these subjects fly ; 
Collect thy thoughts — go calmly on.— 

PATIENT. 

And shall I then the fact deny ? 

I wiis, — thou know'st, — 1 was begone. 

Like him who fill'd the eastern throne. 

To whom the watcher cried aloud ; 

TJiat royal wretch of Babylon, 

Who was so guilty and so proud. 

Like him, with haughty, stubborn mind, 

I, in my state, my comforts sought ; 
Delight and praise I hop’d to find, 

111 what 1 builded, planted, bought ! 

Oh ! arrogance ! by misery taught — 

Soon came a voice ; 1 felt it come ; 

Full be his cup, with evil fraught. 

Demons his guides, and death his doom !’* 

Then was 1 cast from out my state ; 

Two fiends of darkness led my way ; 

They wak'd me early, watch'd me late. 

My dread by night, my plague by day I 
Oh ! I was made their sport, their play. 
Through many a stormy troubled year ; 
And bow they us d their passive prey, 

Is sad to tell but you shall hear. 

And first, before they sent me forth, 
'riiroiigh this unpitying world to run. 
They rohb’d Sir Eustace of his worth, 

Lands, manors, lordships, ever>' one ; 

So was that gracious man undone, 

Was spurn’d as vile, was scorn'd as poor, 
Whom every former friend would shun. 

And menials drove from every door. 

Then those ill-favour’d ones, whom none 
But my unhappy eyes could view'. 

Led me, with wild emotion, on, 

And with resistless terror, drew. 

Through lands we fled, o’er seas we flew. 
And halted on a boundless plain ; 

AVherc nothing fed, nor breath’d, nor grew. 
But silence rul’d the still domain. 

Upon that boundless plain, below. 

The setting sun’s last rays were shed. 
And gave a mild and sober glow. 

Where all were still, asleep or dead ; 

Vast ruins in the midst w'ere spread, 

Pillars and pediments sublime, 

Where the grey moss had form’d a bed. 
And clotb'd the crumbling spoils of time. 

'Hiere was I fix'd, I know not how, 
Condemn'd for^ untold years to stay ; 

. Yet years were not one dreadful now 
Endur'd no change of night or day ; 


I The same mild evening's sleeping ray 
I Shone softly-solemn and serene. 

And all that time, I gaz'd away. 

The setting sun's sad rays were seen. 

At length a moment's sleep stole 
Again came my commission’d foes ; 

Again through sea and land were gone. 

No peace, no respite, no repose : 

Above the dark broad sea we rose, 

We ran through bleak and frozen land ; 

1 had no strength, their strength t* oppose. 

An infant in a giant's hand. 

They plac’d me where those streamers play. 

Those nimble beams of brilliant light ; 

It would the stoutest heart dismay. 

To see, to feel, that dreadful sight : 

So swift, so pure, so cold, so bright. 

They pierc’d my frame with icy wound, 

And ail that half-year’s polar night, 

'i'hose dancing streamers wrapt me round. 

Slowly tliut darkness pass’d away. 

When down upon the earth 1 fell, — 

Some hurried sleep was mine by day ; 

But. soon as toll’d tiie evening bell. 

They forc’d me on, wherever dwell 
Far-distant men in cities fair, 

Cities of whom no trav’llers tell, 

Nor feet hut mine were wanderers there. 

Their watchmen stare, and stand aghast, 

As on we hurry through the dark ; 

'J'he watch-light blinks, as we go past, 

ITie watch-dog slirinks and fears to bark ; 
The watch-tower's bell sounds shrill ; and, 
hark ! 

The free w ind blows — we've left the town— 
A wide sepulciiral ground I mark, 

And on a toiuhstone place me down. 

What monuments of mighty dead ! 

\Vhat tombs of various kinds are found ! 

And stones erect their shadows shed 

On humble graves, with wickers bound ; 
Some risen fresh, above the ground. 

Some level with the native clay, 

What sleeping millions w'ait the sound. 

Arise, ye dead, and come aw*ay !” 

Alas ! they stay not for that call ; 

Spare me this woe ! ye demons spare !— « 

'They come ! the shrouded shadow's all,— 

"J'is more than mortal brain can hear ; 
Hustling they rise, they sternly glare 
At man upheld hy vital breath ; 

Wh<», led by wicked fiends, should dare 
'i'u join the shadowy troops of death ! 

Yes ! I have felt all man can feel, 
rill he shall pay his nature's debt ; 

Ills that no hope has strength to heal. 

No mind the comfort to forget : 
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Whatever cares the heart can fret, 

'Fhe spirits wear, the temper ^all, 

Woe, want, dread, anguish, all beset 
My sinful soul ! — together all ! 

Those fiends upon a shaking fen 
Fix'd me in dark tempestuous night ; 
There never trod the foot of men, 

'i’here flock’d the fowl in wiiit'ry flight ; 
There danc'd the moor's deceitful light, 
Above the pool where sedges grow ; 

And when the morning sun shone bright. 

It shone upon a field of snow. 

They hung me on a bough, so small, 

The rook could build her nest no higher ; 
They fix'd me on the trembling ball, 

That crowns the stee)>le's qiiiv'ring spire ; 
They set me where the seas retire, 

But drown with their returning tide ; 

/ind made me flee the mountain's fire, 
rolling from its burning side. 

V\e hung upon the ridgy steep 

Of (•llff^, and held the rambling brier ; 

I’»7e plung'd below the billowy deep, 

^V^bere air was sent me to resjure ; 

I've been w'here hungry w'olves retire ; 

And (to complete my wik*s) I've ran 
"Where Bedlam’s crazy crew conspire 
Again t die life of reasoning man. 

I've full'd in storms the flf’pP*''??’ 

By hanging from the top-inast-head ; 

I've serv'd the vilest slaves in jail, 

And pick'd the dunghill's s|)oil for bread ; 
I’ve made the badger's hole my hed, 
r , e wander’d with a gipsy crew ; 

I’ve dreaded all the guilty dread, 

And done what they would fear to do. 

On sand w'h=?re ebbs and flows the flood, 
Midway they plac’d and bade me die ; 
Propt on my staff, I stoutly stood 

When the swift waves came rolling by ; 
And high they rose, and still more high. 

Till my lips drank the bitter brine ; 

I sobb'd convuls’d, then cast mine eye 
And saw the tide’s re-fluwing sign. 

And then, uy dreams were sucli as nought 
Could yield but my unhappy case; 

I've been of thousand devils caught, 

And thrust into that horrid place, 

Where reign dismay, despair, disgrace ; 

Furies with iron fangs were there, 

To torture that accursed race, 

Doom'd to dismay, disgrace, despair. 

Harmless I was ; yet hunted down 
For treasons, to my soul unfit; 

I’ve been pursu'd through many a town, 

For crimes that petty knaves commit ; 
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I've been adjudg’d t’ have lost my wit. 
Because I preach'd so loud and* well. 

And thrown into the dungeon’s pit. 

For trampling on the pit of hell. 

Such were the evils, man of sin, 

That 1 was fated to sustain ; 

And add to all, without — within, 

A soul defil’d with every stain. 

That man's reflecting mind can pain ; 

That pride, wTong, rage, despair can make 
In fact, they’d nearly touch'd rny brain. 

And reason on her throne would shake. 

But pity will the vilest seek, 

If punish'd guilt w’Lll not repine,— 

I heard a heavenly teacher speak. 

And felt the sun of mercy shine : 

I hail'd the light ! the birth divine! 

And then was seal'd among the few ; 

Those angry fiends beheld the sign. 

And from me in an lustant flew. 

Come hear how thus the charmers cry 
To w'andering sheep, the strays of sin ; 
While some the wicket-gate pass by. 

And some will knock and enter in : 

Full joyful 'tis a soul to win, 

For he that winiieth souls is wise ; 

Now hark ! the holy strains begin. 

And thus the sainted preacher cries 

I Pilgrim, burthen'd with thy sin. 

Come the way to Zion’s gate, 

There, till mercy let thee in, 

Knock and weep and watch and wait. 

Knock I — He knows the sinner’s cry : 

" Weep ! — He loves the mourner’s tears : 
Watch ! — for saving grace is nigh : 

Wait, — till heavenly light appears* 

Hark I it is the bridegroom's voice ; 
Welcome, pilgrim to thy rest ; 

Now within the gate rejoice. 

Safe and seal'd and bought and blest ! 

Safe — from sill the lures of vice, 

‘‘ Seal'd — by signs the chosen know. 
Bought— by love, and life the price, 

" Blest— the mighty debt to owe. 

" Holy Pilgrim ! what for thee. 

In a world like this remain ? 

“ From thy guarded breast shall flee, 

Fear and shame, and doubt and pain. 

Fear— -the hope of Heaven shall fly. 

Shame — from glory's view retire, 

‘‘ Doubt — in certain rapture die. 

Pain — in eiidless bliss expire." 

But though my day of grace was come. 

Yet still my days of grief 1 fliid; 

The former clouds' collected ^loom 
Still sadden tiie reflecting mind ; 
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The smil, to ovil thinj^s conRiffn’d^ 

Will of their evil sortie retain ; 

The man will seem to earth inclin'd. 

And w'ill not look erect again. 

Thus, tlioiigh elect. I feel it hard, 

To lose what I possess'd before. 

To he from all mv wealth debarr'd,— 

Tlie brave Sir Eustace is no more : 

But old 1 wax and passing poor, 

Stern, rugged men my conduct view. 

They chide my wish, they bar my door, 

•'f is bard, 1 weep, you see 1 do. — 

Must you, my friends, no longer stay? 

Thus quickly all my pleasures end I 

But ril remeinher, when 1 pray, 

My kind physician and his friend ; 

And those sad hours, you deign to spend 
With me. 1 shall requite them all; 

Sir Eustace for his friends shall send. 

And thank their love at Greyling Hall. 

VISITOR. 

The poor Sir Eustace ! — Yet his hope 
Leads him to think of joys again ; 

And when his earthly visions droop, 

His v-iews of heavenly kin remain : — 

But whence that meek and humbled strain, 
That spirit wounded, lost, resign'd ; 

Would not so proud a soul disdain 
The madness of the poorest mind ? 

PHYSICIAX. 

No ! for the more he swell’d with pride, 

The more he felt misfortune's blow ; 

Disgrace and grief he could not hide, 

And poverty had laid him low’ : 

Thus shame and sorrow working slow. 

At length this humble spirit gave ; 

Madness on these began to grow’. 

And bound him to his bends a slave. 

Though the wild thoughts had touch'd his 
brain, 

Then was he free : — So, forth he ran ; 

Ttf) soothe or threat, alike were vain : 

He spake of bends ; look'd wild and wan ; 

Y ear after year, the hurried man 

^)bey'd those bends from place to place ; 

Till liis religious change began 
To form a frenzied child of grace. 

For, as the fury lost its strength, 

'J’he mind repos'd ; by slow degrees. 

Came lingering hope, and brought at length, 

'I'o the tormented spirit, ease : 

Cl'his slave of sin, whom bends could seize. 

Felt or believ'd their pow’er had end ; — 

'Tis faith,'* he cried, my bosom frees. 

And now my Saviour is my friend." 

Blit ah ! though time can yield relief, 

A rid soften woes it cannot cure ; 

Would ive not suffer pain and grief. 

To have our reason sound and sure? 


Then let us keep our bosoms pure. 

Our fancy's favourite flights suppress ; 
Prepare the body to endure, 

And bend the mind to meet distress ; 
And then His guardian care implore, 
Whom demons dread and men adore. 
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THE RIME OP THE ANCIk'NT MARINER, 
t/n seven 
PART I. 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three ; 

By the long grey heard ami glittering eye, 
Now’ w herefore s^topp'st thou me t' 

The bridegroom's dimrs are open'd wide, 

And 1 am next (»f kin ; 

'Ihe guests are met, the feast is set : 

Mays’t hear tlie merry din." 

He holds him with Ins skinny hand, 

'('here was a ship," quoth he. 

Hold olf ! unhand me, grey-heard loon !’* 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 

'I’he w edding-guest stood still, 

And listens like a three year.-s' child : 

The Mariner hath his w'ill. 

'I'he w eddiiig-guest sat on a stone : 

He cannot cliuse hut hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

'I'he bright-eyed Mariner. 

The ship was cheer'd, the harbour clear'd. 
Merrily did w’e drop 
Below the kirk, hefow the hill. 

Below' the light-liouse top. 

7'he sun came up upon the left. 

Out of the sea came he ; 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
W ent down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day. 

Till over the mast at noon" — ■ 

The wedding-guest here beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 

Red as a rose is she ; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 
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The wedding^-^est he heat his breast. ^ 
Yet he cannot chuse hut hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man^ 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

''And now the storm-hlast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strung ; 

He struck with his o'ertaking winds. 

And chased us south along. 

tVith sloping masts and dipping prow. 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe. 

And forward bends his head, 

'J’Jje ship drove fast, loud roar'd the blast. 

And southward aye we fled. 

And now there rame both mist and snow. 

And it grew wonderous cold : 

Ar.d ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

A s green as emerald. 

And through the drift the snow'y clift. 

Did send a dismal sheen : « 

No: hliJipe.: of men nor beasts we ken— 

'i'be ice w*as all between. 

7’lie ice w*as here, the ice was there, 

'J'lic ice WHS all around : 

Jl cracked and growled, and roar’d and howl’d. 
Like in a sw’ourid ! 

At length did cross an albatross : 

'riitiroii^li the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 

'W c h billed it in God's name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

'I'he ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 

I'he helmsman steer’d us through ! 

And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 

The albatross did follow. 

And every day, for food or play. 

Came to the Mariner’s hollo ! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud. 

It perch'd for vespers nine ; 

Whilst all the night, through fog-smoke white. 
Glimmered the white moon-shine. 

" God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 

From the fiends that plague thee thus !— 

Why look'st thou so ?" — With my cross-bow 
1 shot the albatross ! 


PART II. 

The sun now rose upon the right ; 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 


And the good south wind still blew behind. 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

N<»r any day, for food or play 
Came to the Mariner’s hollo ! 

And I Itad done an hellish thing. 

And it w'ould work ’em w'oe : 

For all averred J had killed the bird 
'J’hat made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay. 

That made the breeze to blow ! 

Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 

'riie glorious sun uprist : 

’I'liey all averred I had Killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

"Fwas right, said they, such birds to slay. 
That bring the fog and mist. 

The fail* breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
'I’he furrow stream'd off free : 

AVe were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Down drop! the breeze, the sails dropt down^ 
*7'w'as sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea ! 

All in a hot and copper sky, 

'Mie bloody sun, at noon. 

Right up above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion. 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, every where. 

And all the boards did shrink ; 

Water, water, every where. 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot: O Christ ! 

'riiat ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
'I’he death-fires danced at night ; 

The water, like a wdteh’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Gf the spirit that jilagued us so : 

Nine fathom deep he had follovved us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

And every tongue, through utter droughty 
Was nitlier’d at the root ; 

We could not speak, no more Ihan if 
We had been choak'd with soot. 
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Ah ! well a-day ! what evil looks 
Had I from old and youn/^ ! 
Instead of the cross, the albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


PART III. 

There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time ! a weary time ! 

How glazed eadi we»Ty eye ? 

When looking westward, 1 beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seem’d a little speck. 

And then it seem’d a mist : 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 

And still it near’d and near’d: 

And as if it dodged a water.sprite, 

It plunged and tack’d and veer’d. 

With throat unslack’d, with black lips baked. 
We could nor laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood ! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cried,*A sail 1 a sail ! 

With throat unslacked, with black lips baked. 
Agape they heard me call : 

Gramercy ! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in. 

As they were drinking all. 

See ! see ! (I cried) she tacks no more ! 

Hither to work us weal ; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steddies with u]iright keel ! 

The western wave was all a-ftame. 

The day was well nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad britrht sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt US and the sun. 

And straight the sun w^as flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s mother serid^iis grace !) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peer’d, 

With broad and burning face. 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 

Are those her sails that glance in the sun. 

Like restless gossameres ! 

Are those her ribs through which the sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 

And is that woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death r and are there two ? 

Is Death that woman's mate ? 


Her lips were red, her looks were free. 

Her locks were yellow as gold : 

Her skin was as wliite as leprosy, 

The Night-mare Life-in- Death was slie. 

Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

The game is done ! I've won, Tve won !’* 

I Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

A gust of wind sterte up behind 
And w'histled through his bones ; 

'rhroiigh the holes of his eyes and the hole of 
his mouth. 

Half whistles and half groans^ 

The sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out; 

At one stride comes the dark ; 

U'itli far-heard w’iiisper, o’er the sea. 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 

Wo listen’d and look'd sideways up ! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup. 

My life-blood seem'd to sip 1 

'I'he stars were dim. and thick the night. 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleam’d white ; 
From the sails the dews did drip — 

'Fill clombe above the eastern bar 
'File horned moon, with one bright star 
^Vithin the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star dogg’d moon 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turn’d his face with a ghastly pang. 

And curs'd me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men, 

(And 1 heard nor sigh nor groan) 

With heavy thumb, a lifeless lump. 

They dropped dow'n one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly,— 

'J'hey fled to bliss or woe ! 

And every soul, it passed me bj". 

Like the whiz of my cross-bow ! 


PART IV. 

T fear thee, ancient Mariner ! 

1 fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 

I fear thee and thy glittering eye. 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.”— 

Fear not, fear not, thou wedding-guest ? 
This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone. 

Alone on a wide wide sea ! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 
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The many men, so beautiful ! 

And tliey all dead did lie : 

A^id a thousand thousand slimy things 
Li/d on ; and so did I. 

I look'd upon the rotting sea, 

And drew my eyes away ; 

I look'd upon the rotting deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 

1 look'd to Heaven, and tried to pray ; 

But or ever a prayer had giisht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the halls like pulses beat: 

Fur the sky and the sea, and the sea and the 
sky 

La^ , like a cloud, on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 

I'he cold sweat melted from their limbs. 

Nor rot nor reek did they : 

'J'he look \Mth which they look’d on me 
Had never pass'd away. 

An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high : 

But oh ! more horrible than that 
Is the cur « ’n a dead man's eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, 1 saw that cuise, 

And yet 1 could not die. 

The moving moon went up the sky. 

And no where did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 

A lid a star or two beside^ 

Her beams bemock’d the ‘^ultry main. 

Like Aisril hoar-frost spread ; 

But where tl -* ship’s huge shadow lay. 

The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

J watch'd the water-snakes : 

They mov'd in tracks of shining white, 

And when they reared, the ellish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

AYithin the shadow of the sliip 
1 watch’d their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam ; and every track 
AVas a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living things ! no tongue 
I'heir beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gusht from my heart, 

And 1 blessed them unaware ! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And 1 blessed them unaware. 


The self same moment 1 could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 
The albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


PART V. 

0 sleep ! it is a gentle thing, 

Belov*d from pole to pole ! 

To Mary Queen the praise he given ! 

She sent the gentle sleep^from Heaven. 

That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck. 

That had so long remained, 

1 dreamt that they were filled with dew ; 

And when 1 awoke, it rained. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold. 

My garments all were dank ; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams. 

And still my body drunk. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs : 

1 was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 

And w'as a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind : ' 

It did not come anear ; 

But with its sound it shook the sails. 

That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life I 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

'I'o and fro they were hurried about ; 

And to and fro, and in and out, 

I'he wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud. 

And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 

And the rain pour'd down from one black cloud ; 
The moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The moon was at its side : 

Like waters shot from some high crag. 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship. 

Yet now the ship moved on ! 

Beneath the lightniug and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

They groan'd, they stirr'd, they all uprose. 

Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 

It had been strange, even in a dream. 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on ; 
Yet never a breeze up blew ; 
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The mari ner« all Van work the ropes, 

TVere they were w'i»nt to <io : 

I'hey raised their limits like lifeless tools^ 
TVe were a ghastly crew. 

The body f>f rny brother's son 
Stood by me, knee to knee ; 

'rhe body and I pulled at one rope. 

But he said nought to me. 

I fear thee, ancient mariner !” 

Be calm thou, wedding-guest ! 

'Twas not th<»se souls that fled in pain, 

M’hich to their corses came again. 

But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawned — they dropped their arms. 
And clustered round the mast ; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 
And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew' each sweet sound ; 

Then darted to the sun ; 

Slowly the sounds came hack again. 

Now mixed, now oue by one. 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are. 

How they seem'd to All the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 

f 

And now *twas like all instruments. 

Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel's song, 

I'hat makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the .sleeping woods all night 
Singetli a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on. 

Yet never a breeze did breathe : 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship. 

Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep. 

From the land of mist and snow. 

The spirit slid : and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

'i'he sails at noon left off their tune, 

And the shij> stood still also. 

The sun, right above the mast. 

Had flxt her to the ocean ; 

But in a minute she 'gan stir. 

With a short uneasy motion — 

Backwards and forwards half her length. 

With a short uneasy motion. 


Then like a pawing horse let go. 

She made a sudden bound : 

It flung the blood into my head. 

And 1 fell down in a swound. 

How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare ; 

But ere my living life returned, 

1 heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

Is it he ?" quoth one, Is this the man f 
By him who died on cros.s, 

ith his cruel how he laid full low, 

The harmless albatross. 

The spirit who hideth by himself 
In the land of mi.st and snow; 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
AVho shot him with his how." 

'I’he other w'as a softer voice. 

As soft as honey-dew : 

Quoth he, “ The man hath penance done. 
And penance more will do." 


PART VI. 

FIRST VOICE. 

But tell me, tell me ! speak again, 

'I’liy soft response renewing— 

What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the ocean doing ? 

SECOND VOICE. 

Still as a slave before his lord, 

'fhe ocean hath no blast ; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast — 

If he may know which wav to go ; 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on him. 

FIRST V(»1CE. 

But why drives on that ship so fast. 
Without or wave or wind ? 

SECOND VOICE. 

'I’he air is cut away before. 

And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, fly ? more high, more high ! 
Or we shall he belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go. 
When the mariner’s trance is abated.'* 


I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather : 

*Twas night, calm night, the moon was high 
The dead men stood together. 
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All stood together on the deck > 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter; 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the moon did glitter. 

I'he pang, the curse, with which they died. 
Had never jiassed away : 

1 could not draw my eyes from theirs. 

Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt ; once more 
I viewed the ocean green. 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen — 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 

And having once turn'd round, walks on. 
And turns no niAe his head ; 

] because he knows a frightful fiend 
Dotli close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me, 

N T sound nor motion made: 

1th path was not upon the sea, 

Ixi ripple or in shade. 

It raised iry hair, it fanned my cheek. 

Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 

\ et it f< it like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly, flew the ship, 

Vet she sailed softly too: 

Sweetly, rweetly, blew the breeze — 

On 112 e alone it blew. 

Oh ! dream of joy ! is this indeed 
'J’he light-house top I see ? 

Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 

Is this mine own couxitree ? 

We drifted o'er the harhoiir-har. 

And 1 with sobs did pray — 

O let me be awake, my God ! 

Or let me sleep alway. 

The harbour-hay was clear as glass. 

So smooth] V it was strewn ! 

And on the hay the moonlight lay. 

And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less. 
That stands above the rock : 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light. 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were. 

In crimson colours came. 
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A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were, 

1 turned my eyes upon the deck— 

Oh, Christ I what saw 1 there I 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat. 

And, by the holy rood ! 

A man all light, a seraph -man. 

On every corse there stood^ 

This seraph-band, each waved bis hand : 
It was a heavenly sight ! 

They stood as signals to the land. 

Each one a lovely light : 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand. 
No voice did they impart — 

No voice ; but oh ! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the pilot's cheer ; 

My head was turn'd perforce away. 

And 1 saw a boat appear. 

I'he pilot, and the pilot's boy, 

1 heard them coming fast : 

Dear Lord in heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. * 

I saw a third — I heard his voice : ^ 

It is the hermit good ! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He'll bhrieve my soul, he'll wash aw'ay 
The albatross's blood. 


PART VII. 

This hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 
flow loudly his sw'eet voice he rears ! 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 


He kneels at morn, and noon and eve— 

He hath a cushion plump : 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skiff-boat near’d: I heard them talk. 
Why this is strange, I trow ! 

Where are those lights so many and fair. 
That signal made but now 

Strange, by my faith !" the hermit said — 
And they answered not our ciicer ! 

The planks look warped I and see those 
How thiu they are and sere ! • 

1 never saw ought like to them. 

Unless perchance it were 
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The skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along : 

IVhen the ivy-tod is heavy with snow. 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 

That eats the she-woirs young/' 

Pear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look*— 

(The pilot made reply) 

I am H.feared — Push on, push on ! 

Said the hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship. 

But I nor spake nor stirred ; 

The boat came close beneath the ship. 

And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread : 

It reach’d the ship, it split the bay ; 

The ship went down like lead. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound. 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drown’d. 
My body lay afluat ; 

But swift a> dreams, m5*self I found 
Within the pilot’s boat. 

Upon the whirl, where sank the ship. 

The boat spun round and round ; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was tellipg of the sound. 

I moved my lips — the pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit ; 

The holy hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oars : the pilot's boy, 

M'ho now doth crazy go. 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to find fro. 

** Ha ! ha !” quoth he, “ full plain I see, 

The devil knows how to row.” 

And now, all in my own countree, 

1 stood on the firm land ! 

The hermit stepped forth from the boat. 

And scarcely he could stand. 

O shrieve me, shrieve n>e, holy man !" 

The hermit cross'd his brow. 

Say quick,” quoth he, 1 bid thee say— 
What manner of man art thou V* 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrench'd 
With a woeful agony, 

\Vhich forced me to begin my tale ; 

And then it left me free. 

Since then at an uncertain hour, 

I'hat agony returns ; 

And till mV ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me burns. 


I pass, like night, from land to land ; 

1 have strange power of speech ; 

That moment that his face 1 see, 

I know the man that must hear me : 

To him my tale 1 teach. 

What loud uproar bursts from that door ! 
The wedding.giiests are there ; 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are ; 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer ! 

O w'edding.guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wdde wide sea : 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

O sweeter than the marriageAsast, 

'Tis sweeter far to me. 

To walk together to the kirk 
^Vith a goodly company ! — 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends. 
And youths and maidens gay ! 

Farewell, farewell ! but this 1 tell 
To thee, thou wedding-guest ! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God wdio loveth us. 

He made and loveth alL 

The mariner, wliose eye is bright. 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 
lb gone ; and now the wedding-guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned. 
And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man. 

He rose the morrow morn. 


LOVE. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame. 

Are all but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o’er again that happy hour. 

When midway on the mount 1 lay, 
Beside the ruin'd tower. 
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The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene. 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy. 

My own dear Genevieve ! 

She leant against the armed man. 

The statue of the armed knight ; 

She stood and listen'd to my lay, 

Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own 
My hope ! my joy ! my Genevieve ! 

She loves me best, whene'er I sing 
I'he songs that make her grieve. 

I play’d a soft and doleful air, 
j sang an old and moving story — 

An old rode song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

Sne listen'd with a flitting blush, 

With d4iwnca.st eyes and modest grace. 
For well she knew, I could not chuse 
But grze upon her face. 

1 told her of the knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 

And that for ten long years he woo'd 
The lady of the land. 

1 told her how he pin’d ; and ah ! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which 1 sang anotlier s Jove, 
Interpreted my own. 

She listen'd with a fitting blush, 

W ith downcast eyes, and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me, that 1 gazed 
I’oo fondly on her face ! 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
That craz'd ihat hold and lovely knight, 
And that he cross'd the mountain-woods. 
Nor rested day nor night ; 

That sometimes from the savage den, 
And sometimes from the darksome shade. 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade. 

There came and look’d him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 

And that he knew it was a fiend. 

This miserable knight ! 

And that unknowing what he did. 

He leap’d amid a murderous band. 

And sav'd from outrage worse than death 
The lady of the land ! 

And how she wept, and claspt his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain — 

And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain ; 
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And that she nursed him in a cave ; 

And how his madness w'ent aw'ay. 

When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay; 

His dying words — ^but when I reach’d 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty. 
My faultering voice and pausing harp 
Disturb'd her soul with pity ! 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill'd my guileless Genevieve; 

The music, and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope. 
An undistinguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherish'd long ! 

She wept with pity and delight. 

She blush'd with love, and virgin-shame ; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

1 heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heav’d — she stept aside. 

As conscious, of my look she stept— 

Then suddenly, with timorous e 3 ’e. 

She fled to me and wept. 

She half enclosed me with her arms, 

She press'd me with a meek embrace : 
And bending hack her head, look’d up. 
And gazed upon my face. 

'Twas partly love, and partly fear. 

And partly 'twas a bashful art, 

That 1 might rather feel, than see. 

The sw elling of her heart. 

I calm’d her fears, and she was calm. 

And told her love with virgin-pride ; 

And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous bride. 


FRANCE. ' 

An CMe- 

I. 

Ye clouds ! that far above me float and pause. 
Whose pathless march no mortal may con- 
trol ! 

Ye ocean weaves J that, wheresoe’er ye roll. 
Yield homage only to eternal laws ! 

Ye woods ! that listen to the night-birds* sinir- 

Ing, . 

Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclinea. 
Save when your own imperious branches swing- 
ing, 

Have made a solemn music of the wind ! 
Where, like a man beloved of Clod, 

Through glooms which neter woodman trod. 
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Ho IT oft, pursuing fancies hol}% 

My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds I wound. 
Inspired, beyond the guess of folly. 

By each rude shape and wild unconquerable 
sound ! 

0 ye loud waves ! and O ye forests high ! 

And () ye clouds that far above me soar'd ! 

Thou rising sun ! thou blue rejoicing sky ! 

Yea, every thing that is and will be free ! 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe'er ye be. 

With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty. 

II. 

When France in wrath her giant-limbs iiprear'd. 
And with that oath, which smote air, earth 
and sea, 

Stamp'd her strong foot and said she would be 
free, 

Bear witness for me, how I hoped and fear'd ! 
With what a joy my lofty gratiilation 
Unawed I sang, amid a slavish band : 

And wl^eii to whelm the disenchanted nation, 
Like fiends embattled by a wizard's wand. 
The nionarchs march'd in evil day. 

And Britain join'd the dire array ; 

Though dear her shores and circling ocean, 
Though many friendships, many youthful loves 
Had swoln the patriot emotion. 

And dung a magic light o'er all her hills and 
groves ; 

Yet still iny voice, unalter'd sang defeat 
To all that braved the t^'rant-quelliiig lance, 
And shame ioo long delayed and vain retreat ? 
For ne'er, O Liberty ! with partial aim 

1 dimm'd thy light or damp'd thy holy darne ; 
But bless'd the paeans of deliver'd France, 

And hung my head and wept at Britain's name. 

III. 

And what," I said, ** though blasphemy's loud 
scream 

W^ith that sweet music of deliverance strove ! 
Thougli all the fierce and drunken passions 
w’ove, 

A dancemore wild than e'er was maniac's dream ! 
Y e storms, that round the dawning east as- 
sembled. 

The sun was rising, though he hid his light ! 
And when, to southe^my soul, that hoped and 
trembled. 

The dissonance ceased, and all seemed calm and 
bright ; 

When France her front deep-scarr'd and gory 
Conceal'd with clustering wreaths of glory ; 

When insupportably advancing, 

Her arm made mockery of the warrior's tramp; 

^ While timid looks of fury glancing, 
Domestic treason, crush'd beneath her fatal 
stamp, 

Writhfed like a wounded dragon in his gore ; 
Then 1 reproach'd my fears that would not 
flee; 
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And soon," I said, shall Wisdom teach her 
lore 

In the low huts of them that toil and groan ! 
And, conquering by her happiness alone, 

^ Shall France compel the nations to be free. 
Till Love and Joy look round, and c»ili the earth 
their own." 

IV. 

Forgive me. Freedom ! O forgive those dreams! 
I bear thy voice, I hear thy loud lament. 
From bleak Helvetia's icy caverns sent — 

1 hear thy groans upon her blood-stain’d streams! 
Heroes, that for your peaceful country pe- 
rish'd ; 

And ye that, fleeing, spot your mountain-snows 
With bleeding wounds ; forgive me that I 
cherish'd 

One thought that ever bless'd your cruel foes! 
'I'o scatter rage, and traitorous guilt, 

Where peace her jealous home had built, 

A patriot race to disinherit 
Of all that made their stormy wilds so dear ; 

And with inexpiable spirit 
To taint the bloodless freedom of the moun- 
taineer — 

O France, that mockest Heaven, adulterous, 
blind, 

And patriot otily in pernicious toils ! 

Are these thy boasts, Champion of human kind ? 

To mix with kings in the low lust <»f sway, 
Yell ill the hunt, and share the murderous 

To insult the shrine of Liberty with spoils 
From freemen torn ; to tempt and to betray. 

V. 

The sensual and the dark rebel in vain. 

Slaves by their own compulsion ! In mad game 
They burst their manacles and wear the name 
Of freedom, graven on a heavier chain ! 

O Liberty ! with profitless endeavour 
Have 1 pursued thee, many a weary hour ; 

But thou nor swe ll'st the victors' strain, nor 
ever 

Didst breathe thy soul in forms of human power. 
Alike from all, howe'er they praise thee 
(Not prayer, nor boastful name delays thee), 
Alike from priestcraft's harpy minions, 
And factious blasphemy's obscener slaves, 
'J'hou speedest on thy subtle pinions. 

The guide of homeless winds, and playmate of 
the waves ! 

And there I felt thee ! — on that sea-cUif's verge, 
W hose pines, scarce traveU'd by the breeze 
almve. 

Had made one murmur with the distant surge ! 
Yes, while 1 stood and gazed, my temples bare. 
And shot my being through earth, sea and air> 
Possessing all things with intensest love, 

O Liberty 1 my spirit felt thee there* 
February, 1797 . 
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LINES WRITTEN IN THE HARTZ FOREST. 

I STOOD on Brocken's sovran height, and saw 
Woods crowding upon woods, hills over hills^ 

A surging scene, and only limited 
By the blue distance. Heavily my way 
Downward 1 dragg'd through iir.groves ever- 
more, [forms 

Where bright green moss heaves in sepulchral 
Speckled with sunshine ; and, but seldom heard, 
7'he sweet bird's song became a hollow sound ; 
And the breeze, murmuring indivisibly. 
Preserved its solemn murmur most distinct 
From many a note of many a waterfall, 

And the brook's chatter ; mid whose islet stones 
The dingy kidling with its tinkling bell 
Leap'd frolicsome, or old romantic ^oat 
Sat, his white beard slow waving. J moved on 
111 low and languid mood ; for 1 had found 
That outward forms, the loftiest still receive 
T-ieir finer influence from the life within : 

Fair ciphers else : fair, but of import vague 
Or liiiconcerning, where the heart not finds 
History or prophecy of friend, or child, 

Or t!t*ritle maid, our first and early love. 

Or father, or the venerable name 
Of our adored country ! O thou queen. 

Thou delegated deity of earth, 

O dear, dear England ! how my longing eye 
Turn’d westward, shaping in the steady clouds 
7'hy sands and high white cliffs ! 

My native land ! [proud. 

Fill'd with the thought of thee this heart was 
Yea, mine eye swam with tears : that all the view 
From sovran Brocken, woods, and w’oody hills. 
Floated avay, like a departing dream. 

Feeble and dim ! Stranger, these impulses 
Blame thi^u not lightly; nor will 1 profane. 
With hasty judgment or injurious doubt, 

That man's sublimer spirit, who can feel 
That God is every where I the God who framed 
Mankind to he one mighty family 
Himself our Father, and the world our home. 

COMPLAINT AND REPROOF. 

How seldom, friend ! a good great man inherits 
Honour or wealth, with all his worth and pains ! 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 

If any man obtain that which he merits. 

Or any merit that which he obtains." 

For shame, dear friend ! renounce this canting 
strain ! [tain ? 

What wouldst thou have a good great man ob- 
Place — titles — salary — a gilded chain 
Or thrones of corses which his sword hath slain - 
Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends ! 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends. 
The good great man.^ — three treasures, love 
and light. 

And calm thoughts, regular as infant's breath - 
And three firm friends, more sure than day and 
night — 

Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 
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THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 

What hid'st thou in thy treasure-caves and 
cells ? 

Thou hollow-soundi ng and mysterious main ! 

— Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow'-coloured 
shells, 

Bright things which gleam unrecked-of, and in 
vain ! 

— Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea ! 

We ask not such from thee. 

Y et more, the depths have more ! — what wealth 
untold, 

Far down, and shining through their stillness 
lies ! 

Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal Argosies ! 

— Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful 
main ! 

Earth claims not these again. 

Yet more, the depths have more ! thy waves 
have rolled 

Above the cities of a world gone by ! 

Sand hath filled up the palaces of old. 

Sea-weed o'ergrown the halls of revelry. 

— Dash o'er them, ocean ! in thy scornful play ! 

Man yields them to decay. 

Yet more ! the billows and the depths have more ! 
High hearts and brave are gathered to thy 
breast ! 

They hear not now the booming waters roar, 
'Phe battle-thunders will not break their rest. 

— Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy 
grave ! 

Give back the true and brave ! 

Give back the lost and lovely ! — those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long. 
The prayer went up through midnight's breath, 
less gloom. 

And the vain yearning woke 'midst festal song ! 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o'er- 
thrown — 

But all is not thine own. 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down. 
Dark flow thy tides o'er manhood's noble head. 
O'er youth's bright locks, and beauty's flowery 
crown, 

— ^Y et must thou hear a voice — restore the dead ! 
Earth shall reclaim her precious thinge from 
thee I 

— Restore the dead, thou sea I 
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SKOLAND*S DEAD. 

Son of tlie ocean isle ! 

Where slee]) your mighty dead ? 

Show me what high and stately pile 
Is reared o*er Glory's bed. 

Go, stranger ! track the deep. 

Free, free, the white sail spread ! 
Wave may not foam, nor wild vrind sweep. 
Where rest not England’s dead. 

On Egj'pt’s burning plains. 

By the pyramid o’erswayed. 

With fearful power the noon-day reigns. 
And the palm-trees yield no shade. 

But let the angry sun 
From heaven look fiercely red. 

Unfelt by those whose task is done ! 

There slumber England’s dead. 

The hurricane hath might 
Along the Indian shore. 

And far, by Ganges* hanks at night. 

Is heard the tiger’s roar. 

But let the sound roll on ! 

It hath no tone of dread 
For those that from their toils are gone ; 
—There slumber England’s dead. 

Loud rush the torrent-doods 
The western wilds among, 

And free, in green Columbia’s woods, 

The hunter’s bow is strung. 

But let the floods rush on ! 

Let the arrow’s flight be sped ! 

Why should they reck whose task is done ? 
There slumber England’s dead ! 

The mountain-storms rise high 
In the snowy Pyrenees, 

And toss the pine boughs through the sky. 
Like rose-leaves on the breeze. 

But let the storm rage on ! 

Let the forest- wreaths be shed ! 

For the Roncesvailes* field is w'on. 

There slumber England’s dead. 

On the frozen deep’s repose 
’Tis a dark and dreadful hour. 

When round the ship the ice-fields close. 
To chain her with their power. 

But let the ice drift on ! 

Let the cold-blue desert spread ! 

Their course with mast and flag is done. 
There slumber England's dead. 

The warlike of the isles, 

The men of field and wave ! 

' Are not the rocks their funeral piles. 

The seas and shores their grave > 


Go, stranger ! track the deep. 

Free, free the white sail spread ! 

Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 
Where rest not England’s dead. 

THE LAXDIXO OF THE PILORTM FATBERS. 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast. 

And the woctds, against a stormy sky, 

Their giant branches tost ; 

And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er. 

When a band of exiles moored their hark 
On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

'Ihey, the true-hearted came. 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums. 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 

Not as the flying come. 

In silence and in fear, — 

They shook the depths of the desert’s gloom 
M ith their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang. 

And the stars heard and the sea ! 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free ! 

The ocean-eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave’s foam, 

And the rocking pines of the forest roared— 
This was their welcome home I 

There were men with hoary hair. 

Amidst that pilgrim-band — 

Why had they come to wither there 
Away from their childhood’s land? 

There was woman’s fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 

Tliere was manhood’s brow serenely high. 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? 

— They sought a faith’s pure shrine ! 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

'fhe soil where first they trod ! 

They have left unstained what there they found — 
Freedom to worship God ! 

THE HOUR OF DEATH. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north- wind’s breath. 
And stars to set— but all. 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh ! Death. 

Day is for mortal care. 

Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth, 
Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of 
prayer — 

But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth. 
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The banquet hath its hour. 

Its feverish hour of mirth, and son^, and wine ; 
I'here comes a day for grier s o'erwhelm- 
iiig power, 

A time for softer tears— but all are thine. 

Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 

And smile at thee — but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripened bloom to seize their prey. 

Leaves have their time to fall. 

And dowers to wither at the north.witid's breath. 
And stars to set— but all. 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh ! Death. 

We know when moons shall wane. 

When siimrner.hirds from far shall cross the sea. 
When autumn's hue shall tinge the golden 
grain — 

But who shall teach us when to look for thee ? 

Is it when Spring’s first gale 
Comes forth to w hisper where the violets lie ? 

Is it when roses in our paths grow pale ? — 
They have one season — all are hours to die ! 

I'hou art w'here billows foam, 

Thou art w here music melts upon the air ; 

Thou art around us in our peaceful home. 
And the world calls us forth — and thou art there. 

Thou art where friend meets friend, 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest — 

Thou a -t where foe meets foe and trumpets 
rend [crest. 

The skies, and swords heat down the princely 
Leaves have their time to fall. 

And flowers to whither at the north- wind'sbreath. 
And stars to set — but all. 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh ! Death. 

THE PALM-TREE. 

It waved not through an eastern sky. 

Beside a fount of Araby ; 

Jt was not fanned by southern breeze 
III some green isle of Indian seas. 

Nor did its graceful shadow sleep 
O'er stream, of Afric, lone and deep. 

But fair the exiled palm-tree grew 
Midst foliage of no kindred hue ; 

Through the laburnum's dropping gold 
Rose the light shaft of orient mould. 

And Europe's violets, faintly sweet. 

Purpled the moss-beds at its feet. 

Strange looked it there !»the willow streamed 
Where silvery waters near it gleamed ; 

The lime-bough lured the honey-bee 
To murmur by the desert's tree, 

And showers of snowy roses made 
A lustre in its fan-like shade. 

There came an eve of festal hours — 

Rich music filled that garden's bowers ; 
Lamps that from flowering branches hung, 

On spark's of dew soft colours flnug. 

And bright forms glanced — a fairy r^ow— 
Under the blossoms to and fro. 


But one, a lone one, midst the throng. 
Seemed reckless of all dance or song : 

He was a youth of dusky mein, 

W^hereon the Indian sun had been 
Of crested brow, and long black hair — 

A stranger, like the palm-tree there. 

And slowly, sadly, moved his plumes. 
Glittering athwart the leafy glooms : 

He passed the pale green olives by, 

Nor won the chestnut-flowers his eye ; 

But when to that sole palm he came. 

Then shot a rapture through his frame ! 

To him, to him, its rustling spoke^ 

The silence of his soul it broke ! * 

It whispered of his own bright isle. 

That lit the ocean with a smile ; 

Aye, to his ear that native tone 
Had something of the sea-wave's moan ! 

His mother's cabin home, that lay 
AT here feathery cocoas fringed the bay ; 

The dasliing of his brethren's oar. 

The conch-note heard along the shore 
All through his wakening bosom swept : 

He clasped his country's tree and wept ! 

Oh ! scorn him not !— the strength, whereby 
The patriot girds himself to die, 

Th' unconquerable power, which fills 
The freeman battling on his hills, 

These have one fcmntain deep and clear— 
The same whence gushed that child-like tear ! 

THE better land. 

1 hear thee speak of the better land. 

Thou callest its children a happy band ; 

Mother ! oh where is that radiant shore ? 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows. 

And the flre-flies glance through the myrtle 
boughs 

— ‘‘ Not there, not there, my child !*' 

Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 

Or 'midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 

And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings. 
Bear the rich liues of all glorious things 

— Not there, not there, my child !" 

Is it far way, in some region old, 

Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold ?— 
Where the burning rays of the ruby ^ine. 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral 
strand 

Is it there, sweet mother, the better land 

— “ Not there, not there, my child !" 

Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world »o fair— 

Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom. 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
—It is there, it is there, my child 
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PI.BA8VRE8 OF MEMORY. 

[port Fir«f.] 

T wilight’s soft devFS steal o*er the village green* 
With magic tints to harmonize the scene. 

Still’d is the hum that thro* the hamlet broke, 
W’hen round the ruins of their ancient oak 
The peasants flocked to hear the minstrel play, 
And games and carols clos'd the busy day. 

Her wheel at rest, the matron thrills no more 
With treasur’d tales, and legendary lore. 

All, all are fled ; nor mirth nor music flows 
To chase the dreams of innocent repose. 

All, all are fled ; yet still 1 linger here ! 

What secret charms this silent spot endear ? 

Mark yon old mansion frowning thro* the trees. 
Whose hollow turret woos the whistling breeze. 
That casement, arch’d with ivy’s brownest shade, 
First to these eyes the light of heaven conveyed. 
The mouldering gateway strews the grass-grown 
court, 

Once the calm scene of many a simple sport ; 
When nature pleas’d, for life itself was new. 
And the heart promis’d what the fancy drew. 

See, thro* the fractur’d pediment reveal’d, 
tFhere moss inlays the rudely-sculptur’d shield, 
The martin’s old, hereditary nest. 

Long may the ruin spare its hallow’d guest I 

As jars the hinge, what sullen echoes call ! 

Oh haste, unfold the hospitable hall ! 

*!l'hat hall, where once, in antiquated state. 

The chair of justice held the grave debate. 

Now stain’d with dew’s, with cobwebs darkly 
hung. 

Oft has its roof with peals of rapture rung, 
AVhen round yon ample board, in due degree, 
^Ve sweeten’d eyery meal with social glee. 

The heart’s light laugh pursued the circling 
jest ; 

And all was sunshine ifl each little breast, 

’ I'was here we chas'd the slipper by the sound ; 
And turn’d the blindfold hero round and round. 
’Twas here, at eve, we form’d our fairy ring ; 
And fancy flutter’d on her wildest wing. 

Giants and genii chain’d each wondering ear ; 
And orphan-sorrows drew the ready tear. 

Oft with the babes we wander’d in the wood. 

Or view’d the forest-feats of Robin Hood .* 

Oft, fancy-led, at midnight's fearful iiour. 

With startling step we scal’d the lonely tower; 
O’er infant innocence to hang and weep. 
Murder’d by ruMun hands, when smiling in its 
sleep. 


Ye household deities ! whose guardian eye ^ 
Mark’d each pure thought, ere register’d on 
high ; 

Still, still ye walk the consecrated ground. 

And breathe the soul of inspiration round. 

As o’er the dusky furniture I bend. 

Each chair awakes the feelings of a friend. 

The storied arras, source of fond delight, 

With old achievement charms the wilder’d sight ; 
And still, with heraldry’s rich hues imprest. 

On the dim window glows the pictur’d crest. 
’J'he screen unfolds its many-colour’d chart, 

The clock still points its moral to the heart. 
That faithful monitor 'twas heav'n to hear ! 
When soft it spoke a promis’d pleasure near : 
And has its sober hand, its simple chime. 

Forgot to trace the feather’d feet of Time ? 
That massive beam, with curious carvings 
wrought, [thought ; 

Whence the caged linnet sooth’d my pensive 
Those muskets, cas’d with venerable rust ; 
Those once lov’d forms, still breathing thro’ 
their dust. 

Still from the frame, in mould gigantic cast. 
Starting to life —all whisper of the past ! 

As thro’ the garden’s desert paths 1 rove. 

What fond illusions swarm in every grove 1 ‘ 
How oft, when purple evening ting’d the west. 
We watch’d the emmet to her grainy nest ; 
Welcom'd the wild-bee home on weary yring, 
Laden with sweets, the choicest of the spring 1 
How oft inscrib’d with Friendship’s votive rhyme, 
'I'lie hark now silver’d by the touch of I'ime ; 
Soar'd in the swing, half pleas'd and half afraid. 
Thro’ sister elms that wav’d their summer- 
shade >• 

Or strew’d with crumbs yon root-inwoven seat, 
'i'o lure the redbreast from his lone retreat ! 

Childliood’s lov’d group revisits every scene ; 
’I'he tangled wood-walk, and the tufted green ! 
Indulgent Memory wakes, and lo, they live ! 
Cloth’d uith far softer hues than light can give. 
Thou first, best friend that heav'n assigns below, 
To soothe and sweeten all the cares we know ; 
Whose glad suggestion stills each vain alarm. 
When nature fades, and life forgets to charm ; 
Thee would the Muse invoke ! To thee belong 
'rhe sage’s precept, and the poet's song. 

What soften’d views thy magic glass reveals. 
When o’er the landscape Time’s meek twilight 
steals ! 

As when in ocean sinks the orb of 
Long on the wave reflected lustres pmy. 

Thy temper’d gleams of happiness resign’d. 
Glance on the darken’d mirror of the mind. 

The school's lone porch, with reverend mosses 

Just tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay. 

Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawn. 
Quickening my truant-feet across the lawn : 
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Unheard tke ehout thnt rent the noontide air^ 
When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 

Up springs, at every step, to claim a tear, 

Some little friendship form'd and cherish'd here ! 
And not the lightest leaf but trembling teems 
With golden visions, and romantic dreams! 

Down by yon hazel copse, at evening, blaz'd 
The gipsy's faggot — there we stood add gaz'd ; 
Gaz'd on her sun-burnt face with silent awe. 

Her tatter'd mantle, and her hood of straw ; 

Her moving lips, her caldron brimming o'er ; 
The drowsy brood that on her back she bore. 
Imps, ill the barn with mousing owlet bred, 
From rifled roost at nightly revel fed ; 

Whose dark eyes flash'd thro* locks of blackest 
shade. 

When in the breeze the distant watch, dog bay'd 
And heroes fled the Sibyl’s mutter'd call. 

Whose elfin prowess scal’d the orchard-wall. 

As o’er my palm the silver piece she drew, 

And trac’d the line of life with searching view. 
How throbb'd my fluttering pulse with hopes 
and fears. 

To learn the colour of my future years ! 

Ah, then, what honest triumph flush'd my breast I 
This truth once known — I'o bless is to be blest ! 
We led the bending beggar on his way, 

(Bare were his feet, his tresses silver-gray) 
Sooth'd the keen pang his aged spirit felt, 

And on hiS tale with mute attention dwelt. 

As in hie scrip we dropt our little store, 

And wept to think that little was no more. 

He breath’d his prayer, Long may such good- 
ness live !” 

'Tw'hs all he gave, 'twas all he had to give. 
Angels, when mercy’s mandate wing’d their flight. 
Had stop! to catch new rapture from the sight. 

But hark ! thro* those old firs, with sullen swell 
The church clock strikes! ye tender scenes, 
farewell 

It calls me hepce, beneath their shade, to trace 
The few fond lines that time may soon efface. 

On yon grey stone, that fronts the chancel-door. 
Worn smooth by busy feet now seen no more. 
Each eve we shot the marble thro’ the ring. 
When the heart danc'd and life was in its spring ; 
Alas ! unconscious of the kindred earth, 
Thatfiiintly echoed to the voice of mirth. 

The glow-worm loves her emerald light to shed. 
Where now the sexton rests his hoary head. 

Oft, as he turned the greensward with his spade. 
He lectur'd every youth that round him play'd; 
And, calmly pointing where his fathers lay. 
Rous'd him to rival each, the hero of his day. 

Hudi, ye fond flutterings, hush! while here alofie 
I search the records of each mouldering stone. 
Guides of my life ! Instructors of my youth ! 
Who first unveil'd the hallow'd form of truth; 
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Whose every tford enlighten’d and endear'd ; 

In age belov'd, in poverty rever'd ; 

In friendship's silent register ye live. 

Nor ask the vain memorial art can give. 

—But when the sons of peace and pleasure sleep. 
When only sorrow wakes, and wakes to weep. 
What spells entrance my visionary mind. 

With sigh so sweet, with transports so refin'd ? 

Ethereal power ! whose smile, at noon of night. 
Recalls the far-fled spirit of delight; 

Instils that musing, melancholy mood, 

Wkich charms the wise, and elevates the good ; 
Blest memory, hail! Oh grant the grateful 
muse, 

Her pencil dipt in nature's living hues. 

To pass the clouds that round thy empire roll, 

A nd trace its airy precincts in the soul. 

Lull'd in the countless chambers of the brain. 
Our thoughts are link'd by many a hidden 
chain. 

Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise ! 

Each stamps its image as the other flies! 

Each, as the various avenues of sense 
Delight or sorrow to the soul dispense. 

Brightens or fades ; yet all, with magic art, 

I Control the latent fibres of the heart. 

As studious Prospero's mysterious spell 
Conven'd the subject-spirits to his cell ; 

Each, at thy call, advances or retires, 

As judgment dictates, or the scene inspires. 

Each shrills the seat of sense, that sacred source. 
Whence the fine nerves direct their mazy course. 
And thro' the frame invisibly convey 
The subtle quick vibrations as they play. 

Survey the globe, each ruder realm explore ; 

From reason's faintest ray to Newton soar : 

What different spheres to human bliss assign'd ! 
What slow gradations in the scale of mind! 

Yet mark in each these mystic wonders wrought ; 
Oh mark the sleepless energies of thought I 

The adventurous boy, that asks his little share, 
And hies from home, with many a gossip's prayer. 
Turns on the neighbouring hill, once more to* see 
The dear abode of peace and privacy; 

And as he turns, the thatch among the trees. 

The smoke's blue wreaths ascending with the 
breeze. 

The village common spotted white with sheep. 
The church.yard yews round wiiich his fathers 
sleep ; 

All rouse reflection's sadly-pleasing train. 

And oft he looks and weeps, and looks again. 

So, when the mild Tupia dar'd explore 
Arts yet untaught, and worlds unknown before. 
And, with the sons of science, woo'd the gale, ' 
That, rising, swell’d their strange expanse of sail ; 
So, when he breath'd his firm yet fond adieu. 
Borne from his leafy hut, his carved canee. 
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And all his soul host Jov’d— such tears he shed^ 
While each soft scene of summer.beautj fled. 
Long o'er the wave a wistful IiK>k he oast. 

Long watched the streaming signal from the 
mast ; 

Till twilight’s dewy tints deceiv'd his eye^ 

^nd fairy forest fring'd the evening sky. 

So, Scotia’s queen, as slowly dawn’d the day, 

Ritse on her couch, and gaz’d her soul away. 

Her eyes had bless'd the beacon’s glimmering 
height. 

That faintly tipt the feathery surge with light ; 
But now the morn with orient hues pourtray’d 
Each castled cliff, and brown monastic shade : 

All touched the talisman’s resistless spring. 

And lo, what busy tribes were instant on the 
wing ! 

Thus kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire. 
As summer clouds flash forth electric fire. 

And hence this spot gives back the joys of 
youth. 

Warm as the life, and with the mirror's truth. 
Hence home-felt pleasure prompts the patriot’s 
sigh ; 

This makes him wish to live, and dare to die. 
For this young Foscari, whose hapless fate 
Venice should blush to hear the muse relate. 
When exile wore his blooming years away. 

To sorrow ’s long soliloquies a prey, 

When reason, justice, vainly urg'd his cause, 

For this he rous’d her sanguinary laws ; 

Glad to return, tho' hope could grant no more, 
And chains and torture hail’d him to the shore. 

And hence the charm historic scenes impart : 
Hence l iber awes, and Avon melts the heart. 
Aerial forms, in Tempe’s classic vale. 

Glance thro’ the gloom, and whisper in the 
gale ; 

In wild \ aucluse with love and Laura dwell. 

And watch and weep in Eloisa's cell. 

’Twas ever thus. As now at Virgil's tomb, 

W'e bless the shade, and bid the verdure bloom: 
So Tully paus'd amid the wrecks of time, 

On the rude stone to trace the truth sublime ; 
When at his feet, in honour'd dust disclos’d. 

The immortal sage of Syracuse repos'd. 

And as his youth in sweet delusion hung, 

Where once a Plato tHught,*ii Pindar sung; 
Who now but meets him musing, when he roves 
His ruin’d Tuscul urn’s romantic groves f 
In Rome’s great forum, who but hears him roll 
His moral thunders o’er tiie subject soul ? 

And hence that calm delight the portrait gives : 
We gaze on every feature till it lives ! 

Still the fond lover views the absent maid ; 

And the lost friend still lingers in his shade 1 
Bay why the pensive widow loves to weep, 

IViien on her kn^ die rocks her babe to deep : 

« Tremblingly still, she lifts his veil to trace 
The father's featurea in hiaiiiflsiit face i 


The hoary grandsire miles the hear away, 

Won by the charm' of innocence at plaj; 

He bends to meet each artless burst of joy. 
Forgets his age, and acts again the boy* 

What tho' the iron school of war erase 
Each milder virtue, and each softer grace: 
What tho' the fiend's torpedo -touch arrest 
Each gentler, finer impulse of the breast ; 

Still shall this active principle preside. 

And wake the tear, to pity’s self denied. 

The intrepid Swiss, that guards a foreign shore. 
Condemn'd to dimb his mountain- cliffs no more. 
If chance he hear the song so sweetly wild 
Which on those cliffs his infant hours beguil'd, 
Melts at the long-lost scenes that round him 
rise. 

And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs. 

Ask not if courts or camps dissolve the charm : 
Say why Vespasian lov'd his Sabine farm ; 

Why great Navarre, when France and freedom 
bled, 

Sought the lone limits of a forest-shed. 

When Diocletian's self-corrected mind 
The imperial fasces of a world resign’d. 

Say why we trace the labours of his spade, 

In calm Salona’s philosophic shade. 

Say, when contentious Charles renounc’d a throne. 
To muse with monks unletter'd and unknown, 
W'^hat from his soul the parting tribute drew ? 
What claim'd the sorrows of a last adieu ? 

The still retreats that sooth'd his tranquil breast. 
Ere grandeur dazzled, and its cares oppress'd. 
Undamp'd by time, tlie generous instinct glows 
Far as Angola’s sands, as Zenibla's snows ; 
Glows in the tiger’s den, the serpent's nest, 

On every form of varied life imprest. 

The social tribes its choicest iiifliience hail ; — 
And, when the drum beats briskly in the gale. 
The war-worn courser charges at the sound, 
And with young vigour wheels the pasture 
round. # 

Oft has the aged tenant of the vale 
Lean'd on hU staff to lengthen out the tale; 

Oft have his lips the grateful tribute breath’d. 
From sire to son with pious zeal bequeath'd. 
When o'er the blasted heath the day declin’d. 
And on the scath’d oak warr'd the winter. wind ; 
When not a distant taper's twinkling ray 
Gleam’d o’er the furze to light him on his way ; 
When not a sheep-bell sooth’d his listening ear, 

I And the big rain-drops told the tempest near ; 
Then did his horse the homeward track descry^ 
The track that shunn’d his sad, inquiruig aye ; 
And win each wavering purpose to relent. 

With warmth so mild, so gently violent. 

That his charm'd hand the careless rein resign'd 
And doubts and terrors vanish’d from his mind^ 
Recall the traveller, whose alter’d form 
Has borne the buffet of the mountain-storm; 
And who will flrst his fond impatieiica meet? 
His faithful dog ’s already at nis feet ! 
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Yes, tho’ t1i8 porter spurn him from the door, 
Tho' all, that knew him, know his face no more. 
His fafthful dogr shall tell his joy to each, 

AV^ith that mute eloquence which passes speech. — 
And see, the master but returns to die ! 

Yet who shall hid the watchful servant dy ? 

The blasts of heav'n, the drenching dews of earth. 
The wanton insults of unfeeling mirth, 

I'hese, when to fifuard misfortune's safred grave. 
Will firm fidelity exult to brave. 

Led by what chart, transports the timid dove 
The wreaths of conquest, or the vows of Jove? 
Say, thru* the clouds what compass points her 
flight ? 

Monarchs have gaz’d, and nations bless'd the 
sight. 

Pile rocks on rocks, hid woods and mountains rise. 
Eclipse her native shades, her native skies ; — 
'Tis vain ! thro* Ether's pathless uilds she goes. 
And lights at last wliere ail her cares repose. 

Sweet bird ! thy truth shall Harlem’s walls attest. 
And unborii ages consecrate thy nest. 

When, with the silent energy of grief, 

With looks that ask'd, }*et dar’d not hope relief. 
Want, with her babes, round generous valour 
clung, 

To wring the slow surrender from his tongue, 
"i'was th»*»e to animate her closing eye ; 

Alas ! ’twas thine perchance the first U die, 
Crush'd by her meagre hand, when welcom'd from 
the sky. 

Hark ! the bee winds her small hut mellow horn, 
Biiihe to salute the sunny smile of morn. 

O’er thyiny downs she bends her busy course. 
And many a stream allures her to its source. 

' i'is noon, 'tis night. 'I'hat eye so finely wrought. 
Beyond the search of sense, the soar of thought, 
Now vainly 'isks the scenes she left behind; 

Its orb so full, its vision so confin'd ! 

Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell ? 
Who bids her soul with conscious triumph swell ? 
With conscious truth retrace the mazy clue 
Of varied scents, that charm'd her as she flew ? 
HhU, memory, hail ! thy universal reign 
Guards the least link of Being's glorious chsiin. 


Conclusion of the Poem, 

[JiVom Tort the Stcond.^ 

Hail, Memory, hail ! in thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine ! 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 
And place and time are subject to thy sway ! 
'J'hy pleasures most we feel when most alone ; 
The only pleasures we can call our own. 
Lifter than air, hope's summer visions die, 

Jf hut a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 

Jf hut a beam of sober reason play, 

Lo, Fancy's fairy frost-work melts away I 
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But can the wiles of art, the grasp of power. 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour ?^ 
These when the trembling spirit wings her flight. 
Pour round her path a stream of living light; 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest 
Where virtue triumphs and her sons ara blest J 
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AT DOVER CLIFFS. 

On these white cliffs that calm above the flood 
Uplift their shadowy heads, and at their feet 
Scarce hear the surge that has for ages beat, 

Sure many a lonely wanderer has stood : 

And while the lifted murmur met his ear 
And o’er the distant billows the still eve 
Sail'd slow, has thought of all his heart must 
leave 

To-morrow ; — of the friends he lov'd most dear : 

Of social scenes from which he wept to part.— 
But if like me, he knew how fruitless all 
The thoughts that would full fain the past 
recall. 

Soon would he quell the risings of his heart, 

And brave the wild winds and unhearing tide 

The world his country, and his God his guide. 


AT A CONVENT. 

If chance some pensive stranger hither led. 

His bosom glowing from majestic views 
The gorgeous dome or the proud landscape's 
hues. 

Should ask who sleeps beneath this lowly bed— 
'Tis poor Matilda — to the cloister'd scene 
A mourner, beauteous and unknown, she came 
To shed her tears unmarkt, and quench the 
flame 

Of fruitless love. — Yet was her look serene 
As the pale moon-light in the midnight aisle : 
Her voice was soft ; which yet a charm could 
lend 

Like that which spoke of a departed Friend 
And a meek sadness sat upon her smile !— 

Now far remov'd from every earthly ill 
Her woes are buried, and her heart is still. 


AT OBTEND. 

How sweet the tuneful bells re'rponsive peal I 
As when at opening morn the fragrant breese 
Breathes on the trembling pense of wan ilis. 
iOase ; 

So piercing to my heart their fiocee I feel. 
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And hark^ HFitb lessaninif eadenoe now thejr iRbII ! 
And now along the white and level tide 
Thejr ding their nelai^Bholf music wide 
Bidding me many a tender thought recall 

Of siimmer«day8, and those delightful years 
When by my native streams^ in life's fair 
prime. 

The mournful Magic of their mingling chime 
First wak’d my wandering childhood into tears : 
But seeming now, when all those days are o'er, 
The sounds of joy once heard and heard no 
more. 


Time. 

0 Time ! who knowest a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence 
(Lulling to sad repose the weary sense) 

The faint pang stealest unperceived away ; 

On thee I rest my only hope at last 

And think when thou hast dried the hitter tear 
That flows in vain o’er all my soul held dear, 

1 may look back on every sorrow past. 

And meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile— 
As some lone bird, at day’s departing hour, 
Sings in the sunburn, of the transient shower 

Forgetful, though its wings are wet the while : — 

Yet ah ! how much must that poor heart endure 

Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure ! 
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LORD JOHN OF THE EAST. 

The fires blazed bright till deep midnight. 

And the guests sat in the hall. 

And the Lord of the feast, lord John of the 
East, 

Was the merriest of them all. 

His dark.grey eye, that worft so sly 
Beneath his helm to scowl. 

Flash’d keenly bright, like a new.waked sprite. 
As pass’d the circling bowL 

In laughter light, or jocund lay. 

That voice was heard, whose sound. 

Stern, loud, and deep, in battle-fray 
Did foemen fierce astound ; 

And stretch’d an calm, like lady’s palm, 

' To every jester pear. 

That hand which through a prostrate fse 
Oft thrust the ruthless spear. 


The gallants sang, and the goblets rang, 

And they reveU’d in carelm state. 

Till a thundering sound, that shook the ground. 
Was heard at the castie-gate. 

Who knocks without, so loud and stout ? 
Some wandering knight, 1 ween. 

Who from afar, like a guiding star. 

Our biasing hall hath seen. 

If a stranger it be of high degree, 

(No churl durst make such a din,) 

Step forth amain, my pages twain, 

And soothly ask him in. 

Tell him our cheer is the forest deer, 

Our bowl is mantling high, 

And the lord of the feast is John of the East, 
Who welcomes him courteously.” 

The pages twain return'd again. 

And a wild scared look had they : 

Why look ye so ? — is it friend or foe ?” 

Did the angry baron say. 

A stately knight without doth wait. 

But further he will not hie. 

Till the baron himself shall come to the gate, 
And ask him courteously.” 

By my mother’s shroud, he is full proud ! 
What earthly man is he ?” fyouth, 

** I know not in truth,” quoth the trembling 
If earthly man it be. 

traveller’s plight he is bedight, 

I With a vest of the crim'sy meet ; [wind, 

I But his mantle behind, that streams on the 
Is a corse’s bloody sheet.” 

Out, paltry child ! thy wits are wild. 

Thy comrade will me true ; 

Say plainly, then, what hast thou seen ? 

Or dearly shalt thou rue.” 

I Faint spoke the second page with fear. 

And bent him on his knee, 

I ** Were 1 on your father’s sword to swear. 

The same it appear'd to me.” 

Then dark, dark lower’d the baron’s eye, 

I And his red cheek changed to wan ; 
i For again at the gate more furiously 
I The thundering din began. 

'' And is there ne’er of my vassals here, 

Of high or low degree, 

That will unto this stranger go— 

Will go for the love of me ?” 

Then spoke and said fierce Donald tko Red—. 

(A fearless man wag he). 

Yes ; 1 will straight to the casfle^pite^ 

Lord John, for the love of thee.” 
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With heart full ftout he hied him out. 

While silent all remain ; 

Nor moved a tongue those gallants among. 

Till Donald return'd again. 

O speak," said his Lord; “ by thy hopes of 
grace. 

What stranger must we hail ?" 

But the haggard look of Donald's face 
Made his faltering words to fail. 

** It is a knight in some foreign guise— 

His like I did never behold ; 

For the stony look of his beamless eyes 
Made my very life-blood cold. 

" I did him greet in fashion meet. 

And bade him your feast partake ; 

But the voice that spoke, when he silence broke. 
Made the earth beneath me quake. 

0 such a tone did tongue ne’er own 
That dwelt in mortal head ; 

It is: like a sound from the hollow ground — 
Like the voice of the coffin’d dead. 

1 bade him t(' your social board ; 

But in he .vill not hie, 

Until at the gate this castle’s lord 
Shall entreat him courteously. 

** And he stretch’d him the while, with a ghast- 
Jy smile. 

And sternly bade me say, 

'Twas no d«pute’s task your guest to ask 
To the feast of the woody bay." 

Pale grew tlie baron, and faintly said, 

As he heaved his breath with pain — 

From such a feast as there was spread. 

Do any return again ? 

** I bade my guest to a bloody feast. 

Where the death’s-wound was his fare ; 

And the isle’s bright maid, who my love be- 
tray’d. 

She tore her raven hair. 

The sea-fowl screams, and the watch-tower 
gleams. 

And the deafening billows roar, 

Where the unblest was put to rest 
On a wild and distant shore. 

** Do the hollow grave and the whelming wave 
Give up their dead again ? 

Doth the Burgy waste waft o'er its breast 
The spirits of the slain ?" 

But his loosen’d limbs shook fast, and pour’d 
The big drops from his brow. 

As louder still the third time roar’d 
The, tbimdering gate 


O rouse thee, baron, for manhood’s worth f 
Let good or ill befall. 

Thou must to the stranger knight go forth. 

And ask him to your halL" 

Rouse thy bold breast,” said each eager guest ; 
What boots it shrinking so ^ 

Be it fiend or sprite, or murder’d knight. 

In God’s name thou must go. 

Why should’st thou fear ? dost thou not wear 
A gift from the great Glendower — 

Sandals blest by a holy priest. 

O'er which nought ill hath power 

All ghastly pale, did the baron quail. 

As he turn’d him to the door. 

And his sandals blest by a holy priest, 

Sound feebly on the floor. 

Then back to the hall, and his merry mates all. 
He cast his parting eye: 

‘‘ God send thee amain safe back again !’’ 

He heaved a heavy sigh. 

Then listen’d they, on the lengthen’d way. 

To his faint and lessening tread ; 

And, when that was past, to the wailing blast. 
That wail’d as for the dead. 

But wilder it grew, and stronger it blew, 

And it rose with an elrich sound. 

Till the lofty keep on its rocky steep 
Fell hurtling to the ground. 

Each fearful eye then glanced on high. 

To the lofty-windowed wall ; 

When a fiery trace of the baron’s face 
Through the casements shone on all. 

But the vision’d glare pass’d through the air. 
And the raging tempest ceased : 

And never more, on sea or shore, 

Was seen Lord John of the East. 

The sandals blest by a holy priest. 

Lay unscathed on the swarded green ; 

But never again, on land or main. 

Lord John of the East was seen. 


BONO. 

From the Beacon- 

I. 

Wish'o-for gales the light vane weering. 
Better dreams the dull night cheering ; 

Lighter heart the morning greeting, 

Things of better omen meeting ; 

Eyes each passing stranger wati.hing. 

Ears each feeble rumour catcly ng. 

Say he existeth still on earthly ground. 

The absent, will return, the fong, long lost be 
found. 
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In the tower the ward-bell ringings 
In the court the carols singings 
Busr hands the gay board dressing. 

Eager steps the threshold pressing ; 

OpenM arms in haste advancing. 

Joyful looks through blind tears glancing ; 

The gladsome bounding of his aged hound, 

Say he in truth is here, our long, long lost is 
found. 

III. 

Hymned thanks and bedesmen praying, 

With sheathed sword the urchin playing ; 
Blazon’d hall with torches burning. 

Cheerful morn in peace returning. 

Converse sweet that strangely borrows 
Present bliss from former sorrows — 

O, who can tell each blessed sight and sound. 
That says, he with us bides, our long, long lost 
is found ! 

FIRST VIEW OF AMERICA. 

[From Cotumbu^ a National Legend,"] 

It was a land, unmarred by art, 

To please the eye and cheer the heart : 

The native's simple huts were seen 
Peeping their palmy groves between, — 

Groves, where each dome of sweepy leaves 
In air of morning gently heaves, 

And, as the deep vans fall and rise, 

Changes its richly verdant dves ; 

A land whose simple sons till now 
Had scarcely seen a careful brow ; 

They spent at will each passing day 
In lightsome toil or active play. 

Some their light canoes were guiding. 

Along the shore's sweet margin gliding ; 

Some in the sunny sea were swimming. 

The bright waves o'er their dark forms gleam- 
ing; 

Some on the beach for shellfish stooping. 

Or on the smooth sand gaily trooping ; 

Or in link'd circles featly dancing 

With golden braid and bracelet glancing.'-* ^ 

By shelter'd door were infants creeping. 

Or on the shaded herbage sleeping ; 

Gay feather’d birds the air were winging, 

And parrots on their high perch swinging. 
While humming birds, like sparks of light. 
Twinkled and vanish'd from the sight. 

FAME. 

^From ike tame Poem.; 

O ! WHO shall lightly say that fame. 

Is nothing but an empty name ! 

Whilst in that sound there is a charm 
The nerve to brace, the heart to warm. 

As thinking of the mighty dead, 

'rhe young from slothful couch will start. 

And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 

Bike them to act a noble part ? 


0 ! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 

When, but for those, our mighty dead. 

All ages past, a blank would be, 

Sunk in oblivion's murky bed,— 

A desert bare, a sbipless sea ? 

'fhey are the distant objects seen, — 

The lofty marks of what hath been. 

# 

O ! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 

When memory of the mighty dead 
To earth born pilgrim's wistful eye 
'rhe brightest rays of cheering shed. 

That point to immortality ? 

A twinkling speck, but fixed and bright, 

To guide us through the dreary night, 

Each hero shines, and lures the soul 

1 o gain the distant happy goal. 

For is there one who musing o’er the grave 
Where lies interred the good the wise, the brave, 
Can Poorly think, beneath the mouldering heap, 
1 hat noble being shall for ever sleep ? 

saith the generous heart, and fondly 
swells. 

‘^Though his sered corse lies here, with God 
his spirit dwells." 
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I/AODAMIA. 

With sacrifice before the rising morn 
Vows have I made by fruitless hope inspired ; 
And from the infernal gods, mid shades forlorn 
Of night, my slaughtered lord have I required : 
Celestial pity I again implore ; — 

Restore him to my sight — great Jove restore !" 

So speaking; and by fervent love endowed 
With faith, the suppliant heavenward lifts her 
hands ; 

While, like the sun emerging from a doud, 

Her countenance brightens — and her -eye ex- 
pands ; 

Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature 
grows 

And she expects the issue in repose. 

O terror ! what hath she perceived ?— O joy ! 
What doth she look on? — whom doth the 
behold ? 

Her hero slain upon the beach of Troy ? 

His vital presence— his corporeal mould ? 

It is— if sense deceive her not— *tis he ! 

And a god leads him— winged Mercury ! 
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Mild Hermes 8pake--and touched her with his 
wand 

That calms all fear^ Such grace hath crowned 
thy ptayer, 

Laodainia ! that at Jove's command 
Thy husband walks the paths of upper air ; 

He comes to tarry with thee three hours* space ; 
Accept the gift^ behold him face to face !" 

Forth sprang the impassioned queen her lord 
to clasp ; 

Again that consummation she essayed ; 

But unsubstantial form eludes her grasp 
A soften as that eager grasp was made. 

The phantom parts — but parts to re-unite. 

And re-assume his place before her sight. 

PrntesilduR^ lo ! thy guide is gone ! 

Confirm, I pray, the vision with thy voice : 
This is our Palace, — yonder is thy throne ; 
Speak, and the floor thou tread'st on will re- 
joice. 

Not to appal me have the gods bestowed 
Th’-: precious boon, — and blest a sad abode.*' 

Great Jove, Laodamia! doth not leave 
His gifts impel *"ect: — Spectre though I be, 

1 am not sent to scare thee or deceive ; 

But in reward of thy fidelity. 

And something also did my worth obtain ; 

For fearh.sb virtue bringeth boundless gain. 

Thou knowest, the Delphic oracle foretold 
That the first Greek who touched the Trojan 
strand [hold ; 

Should die ; but me the threat could not with- 
A generous cause a victim did demand ; 

And fortii 1 leapt upon the sandy plain ; 

A self-devoted chief — by Hector slain.’* 

Supreme of heroes — bravest, noblest, best ! 
Thy matchlu ’S courage I bewail no more. 
Which then, when tens of thousands were 
deprest 

By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore ; 
Thou found’st — and 1 forgive thee — here thou 
art — 

A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 

But thoii. though capable of sternest deed, 
Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave ; 

And he, whose power restores thee, hath de- 
creed [grave; 

That thou should'st cheat the malice of the 
Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 
As when their breath enriched Thessalian air* 

No spectre greets me— no vain shadow this ; 
Come, blooming hero^ place thee by my side ! 
Give, on this well known couch, one nuptial kiss 
'To me, this day, a second time thy bride !” 
Jove frowned in heaven: the conscious Parcse 
threw 

Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 


** This visage tells thee that my doom is past : 
Know, virtue were not virtue if the joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish. — Earth destroys 
Those raptures duly — Erebus disdains: 

Calm pleasures there abide — majestic pains. 

Be taught, O faithful consort, to control 
Rebellious passion: for the gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul ; 

A fervent, not ungovernable love. 

I'hy transports moderate ; and meekly mourn ; 
When 1 depart, for brief is my sojourn — *’ 

Ah, wherefore ? — Did not Hercules by force 
Wrest from the guardian monster of the tomb 
Alcestis, a re-animated corse, 

Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom ? 
Medea’s spells dispersed the weight of years. 
And .^son stood a youth *mid youthful peers. 

The gods to us are merciful — and they 
Y et further may relent : for mightier far 
Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star. 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest. 

And though his favourite seat be feeble wo. 
man’s breast. 

But if thou goest, I follow— 7 " ** Peace I" ho 
said — [ed ; 

She looked upon him and was calmed and cheer. 
The ghastly colour from his lips had fled ; 

In his deportment, shape, and mien, appeared 
Elysian beauty, melancholy grace. 

Brought from a pensive though a happy place. 

He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 

No fears to beat away — no strife to heal — 

The past unsighed for, and the future sura ; 
Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued ; 

Of all that is most beauteous — imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams. 

An ampler ether, a diviner air. 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest 
day 

Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Ydt there the soul shall enter which hath earned 
That privilege by virtue. — “ 111," said he. 

The end of man’s existence I discerned. 

Who from ignoble games and revelry 
Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight 
While tears were thy best pastime — day and 
night : 

And while my youthful peers, before my eyes 

i Each hero following his peculiar bent) 

Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports,— or, seated in the tent. 
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Chieftains and kings in council were detained; 
What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 

The wished-for wind was given ; — I then 
revolved 

The oracle, upon the silent sea ; 

And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
The foremost prow in pressing to the strand, — 
Mine the first blood that tinged the Trojan sand. 

Yet bitter, oft-times bitter, was the pang 
When of thy loss I thought, beloved wife ? 

On thee too fondly did my memory hang. 

And on the joys we shared in mortal life, — 

The paths which we had trod — these fountains — 
fiowers ; 

My new.planned cities, and unfinished towers. 

But should suspense permit the foe to cry, 

^ Behold they tremble ! haughty their array. 

Yet of their number no one dares to die ?* 

In soul 1 swept the indignity away : 

Old frailties then recurred : — but lofty thought. 
In act embodied, my deliverance wrought. 

And thou, though strong in love, art all too 
weak 

In reason, in self-government too slow ; 

1 counsel thee by fortitude to seek 
Our blest re-union in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathised ; 
Be thy affections raised and solemnized. 

Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend 
Towards a higher object. — Love was given. 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 
For this the passion to excess vras driven — 
That self might be annulled ; her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love." 

Aloud she shrieked ! for Hermes re.appears ! 
Round the dear shade she would have clung — 
*tis vain : 

The hours are past — too brief had they been 
years ; 

And him no mortal effort can detain : 

Swift, toward the realms that know not earthly 
day 

He through the portal takes his silent way. 

And on the palace floor afifeless corse she lay* 

By no weak pity might the gods be moved ; 

She who thus perished, not without the crime 
Of lovers that in reason’s spite have loved. 

Was doomed to w'ear out her appointed time. 
Apart from happy ghosts --that gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet Wd unfading bowers. 

Yet tears to human suffering are due : 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown 
Are mourned by man, an4 not by man alone. 

As fondly he believes.— Upon the side ^ 

*Of Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 


A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 
Fijom out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That Ilium’s walls were subject to their view, , 
The trees’ tall summits withered at the sight : 
A constant interchange of growth and blight ! 


HART- LEAP WELL. 

Hart-Leap Well it a small sprmff of water, about five miles from 
Richmond in Yorkshire and near the side of the road that 
leads from Richmond to Askrigg. Its name is derived from a 
remarkable Chase, the memory of which is preserved by the 
monuments spoken of in the second Part of the following Poem , 
which monuments do now exist as 1 have there described 
them. 

The knight had ridden down from Wensley 
Moor 

With the slow motion of a summer’s cloud ; 

He turned aside towards a vassal’s door. 

And bring another horse !’* he cried aloud. 

Another horse !*’ — That shout the vassal 
heard 

And saddled his best steed, a comely gray ; 

Sir Walter mounted him ; he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 

Joy sparkled in the prancing courser's eyes ; 
’i'he horse and horseman are a happy pair ; 

But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies, 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 

A rout this morning left Sir Walter’s hall. 

That as they galloped made the echoes roar ; 
But horse and man are vanished, one and all ; 
Such race, 1 think, was never seen before. 

Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 

Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain : 
Blanch, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind. 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 

The knight hallooed, he cheered and chid them 
on 

With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stern ; 
But breath and eyesight fail and, one hy one. 
The dogs are stretched among the mountain 
fern. 

Where is the throng, the tumult of the raee ? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown? 

— This chase it looks not like an earthly chase ; 
Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone* 

The poor Hart toils along the mountain ride ; 

I will not stop to tell how far he fled. 

Nor will I mention by what death he died ; 

But now the knight beholds him lying dea^ 

Dismounting, then, he leaned against a thorn ; 
He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy : 

He neither cracked his whip, nor blew hii honi| 
But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 
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Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned^ 
Stood hfs dumb partner in this glorious feat ; 
Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned ; 
And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 

Upon his side the hart was lying stretched : 

His nostril touched a spring beneath a hill^ 

And with the last deep groan his breath had 
fetched 

The waters of the spring were trembling still. 

And now^ too happy for repose or rest, 

(Never had living man such joyful lot !) 

Sir U'altef walked all rounds norths souths and 
west. 

And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 

And climbing up the hill — (it was at least 
S'.ne roods of sheer ascent) Sir VV alter found 
'I hree several hoof.marks wliich the hunted 
beast 

Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 

Sir M^alter wiped his face, and cried, Till 
now 

Such sight wa<s never seen by living eyes : 

'i'hree leaps have borne him from this lofty 
brow, 

Down to the very fountain where he lies. 

ril build a pleasiire-hoiise upon this spc.. 

And a small arbour, made f<»r rural joy ; 

* rwill be the traveller's shed, the pilgrim’s cot, 
A place of love for damsels that are coy. 

A cunning artist will 1 have to frame 
A badn for that fountain in the dell ! 

And they who do make mention of the same. 
From tins day forth, shall call it Hart-leap 
Well. 

And, gallant stag ! to make thy praises known. 
Another monument shall here be raised ; 

Three several pillars, each a rough-hewn stone. 
And planted where thy hoofs the turf have 
grazed. 

And, in the summer-time when days are long, 

1 will come hither with my paramour ; 

And with the dancers and the minstreFs song 
We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 

Till the foundations of the mountains fail 
My mansion with its arbour shall endure 
The joy of them who till the Helds of Swale, 

And them who dwell among the woods of Ure T* 

Then home he went, and left the hart, stone, 
dead 

With breathless nostrils stretched above the 
spri]^. 

<.-Soon did the knight perform what he had said 
And far and wide the fame thereof did ring. 

4 s 


Ere thrice the moon into her port had steered, 
A cup of stone received the living well ; 

Three pillars of rude stone Sir Walter reared, ^ 
And built a house of pleasure in the delL 

And near the fountain, flowers of stature tall 
With trailing plants and trees were inter- 
twined,^ 

Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 

A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 

And thither, when the summer-days were long. 
Sir Walter led his wondering paramour ; 

And with the dancers and the minstrel’s song 
Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 

The knight, Sir Walter, died in course of time 
And his bones lie in his paternal vale. — 

But there is matter for a second rhyme, 

And 1 to this would add another tale. 

[Part Second.'] 

The moving accident is not my trade : 

’fo freeze the blood 1 have no ready arts : 

’Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 

As 1 from Hawes to Richmond did repair. 

It chanced that 1 saw standing in a dell 
'fhree aspens at three corners of a square ; 

And one, not four yards distant, near a welL 

What this imported I could ill divine : 

And, pulling now the rein my horse to stop, 

1 saw three pillars standing in a line. 

The last stone pillar on a dark hiU-top. 

The trees were gray, with neither arms nor 
head ; 

Half-wasted the square mound of tawny green ; 
So that you just might say, as then 1 said. 

Here in old time the hand of man hath been.” 

1 looked upon the hill both far and near. 

More doleful place did never eye survey ; 

It seemed as if the spring-time came not here. 
And nature liere were willing to decay. 

1 stood in various thoughts and fancies lost. 
When one, who was in shepherd’s garb attired. 
Came up the hollow : — him did 1 accost. 

And what this place might be 1 then inquired. 

The shepherd stopped, and that same story 
told 

Which in my former rhyme 1 have rehearsed. 

A jolly place," said he, “ in times of old ! 

But something ails it now ; the spot is curst. 

You see these lifeless stamps of aspen wood-* 
Some say that they are beeches,, others elms — 
These were the bower ; and here a mansian stood. 
The finest palace of a hundred realms! 
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The arbour does its own condition tell ; 

You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream. 
But as ta the great lodge ! you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

There's neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 
Will uet his lips within that cup of stone ; 

And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep. 

This water doth send forth u dolorous groan. 

Some say that here a murder has been done, 
And blood cries out for blood : but, for luy part, 
l*ve guessed, when I've been sitting in the sun. 
That it was all for that unhappy hart. 

What thoughts must through the creature’s 
brain have past ! » 

Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep. 
Are hut three bounds — and look, sir, at this 
last — 

— O master ! it has been a cruel leap. 

For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race ; 
And in my simple mind we cannot tell 
What cause the hart might have to love this 
place. 

And come and make his death-bed near the well. 

Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank. 
Lulled by the fountain in the summer-tide ; 

This water was perhaps the first he drank 
* M’^hen he had wandered from his mother’s side. 

In April here beneath the scented thorn 
He heard the birds their morning carols sing : 
And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was born 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 

Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade ; 
I'he sun on drearier hollow never shone ; 

So will it he, as I have often said, 

Till trees, and stones, and fountain all are gone.” 

Gray.headed shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and 
mine: 

This beast not unobserved by nature fell ; 

His death was mourned by sympathy divine ! 

The being, that is in the douds and air. 

That is in the green leaves among the groves. 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom be loves. 

The pleasure-house is dust : — ^behind, before. 

This is no common waste, no common gloom ; 
But nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 

She leaves these objects to a slow decay. 

That what we are, and have been, may be j 
known ; ^ 

But, at the coming of the milder day. 

These monumente shall ail be overgrown. 


One lesson, sliepherd, let us too divide, 

Taught both by what she shows, and what con- 
ceals. 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


LINES TO THE RIVER WYE. 

Five years have past ; five summers, with the 
length 

Of five long winters ! and again I hear 
'Ihese waters, rolling from their fountain- 
springs 

With ti sueet inland murmur. — Once again 
I)o 1 behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 
'i'hougiits of more deep seclusion; and con. 
iiect 

The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when 1 again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard- 
tufts. 

Which at this season, with their unripe fruits. 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose them- 
selves 

Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 
'riie wild green landscape. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-row's, little 
lines 

Of sportive wood run wild : these pastoral farms, 
(ireen to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of \agrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some hermit's cave, where by liis fire 
The hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms. 
Through a long absence, have nut been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man's eye : 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, 1 have owed to them. 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet. 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 

And passing even into my ]mrer mind, 
tVith tranquil restoration feelings too 
Of unremeuibered pleasure : such, perhaps. 

As havd u(» slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life. 

His little, nameless, uuremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust. 

To them 1 may have owed another gift. 

Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood. 

In which the burthen of the mystery. 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 

Is lightened:^ that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on,*— 

Until breath of this corporeal frame 
And ^1^^ motion of our human blood 
Aim^*^^ Buspended, we are laid asleep 
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In bodf, and become a living soul ; 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh I how oft. 

In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight ; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart. 

How oft, in spirit, have 1 turned to thee, 

0 sylvan Wye ! thou wanderer thro* the woods. 
How often has my spirit turned to thee I 

And now, with gleams of h<a1f.extinguished 
thought. 

With many recognitions dim and faint. 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

The picture of the mind revives again : 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
Tf'at in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so 1 dare to hope, 

1 hough changed, no doubt, from what I was 

when first 

I came .among these hills ; when like a roe 
1 hounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
here*, er nature Jed : more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
IV ho sought the thing he loved. For nature 
then 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days. 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
7'o me was all in all. — 1 cannot paint 
What then i was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 

'i’he mountain, and the >Ieep and gloomy wood, 
'i'heir colours and their forms, w ere then to me 
An appetit ; a feeling and a love. 

That had no need of ;; remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is past. 
And all its .‘iching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed, for such loss, I would believe. 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
'J'o look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
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And rolls through all things. Therefore am I 
still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods. 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create. 

And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense. 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my munil being. 

Nor perchance. 

If I were not thus taught, should 1 the more 
Suffer rny genial s]>irits to decay ; 

For thou art with me, here, upon the banks 
Of this fair river ; thou, my dearest friend. 

My dear, dear friend, and in thy voice I catch 
'I’he language of my former heart, Jind read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy w ild eyes. Oh ! yet a little while 
May 1 behold in thee what 1 was once, 

]My dear, dear sister! and this prayer I make. 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; *tis her privilege, 

I’h rough all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
Ihe mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 

Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against ihee : and, in after years, 

Mlien these wild ecst.acies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, wlien thy mind 
Shall he a mansion for all lovely forms. 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh ! then. 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 

Should be thy portion, with what healing 
thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these iny exhortations ! nor, perchance 
If 1 should be where 1 no more can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these 
gleams 

Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 
That on the hanks of this delightful stream 
We stood together ; and that I, so long 
A worshipper of nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service; rather say 
With warmer love, oh ! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget. 

That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods ..nd lofty cliffs. 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
Mure dear, both for themselves and for tbt 
sake I 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

Suggeated bp a pieturt cf Puie Ca«(fe» in a atormt painted bp Sir 
George Beaumont, 

I WAS thy neighbour once^ thou rugged pile ! • 
Four summer weeks 1 dwelt in sight of thee ; 

1 saw thee every day ; and all the while 
Thy form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 

So pure the sky, so quiet was the air ! 

So like, so very like, was day to day ! 

Whene’er I Wked, thy image still was there ; 

It trembled, but it never passed away. 

How perfect was the calm ! it seemed no sleep ; 
No mood, which season takes away, or brings : 

I could have fancied that the mighty deep 
Was even the gentlest of all genUe things. 

Ah ! THEN, if mine had been the painter’s hand. 
To express what then 1 saw ; and add the gleam. 
The light that never \i*as, on sea or land. 

The consecration, and the poet's dream ; 

I would have planted thee, thou hoary pile 
Amid a world how' different from this 1 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile ; 

On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 

A picture had it been of lasting ease, 

Elysian quiet, without toil or strife ; 

No motion but the moving tide, a breeze. 

Or merely silent nature’s breathing life. 

Such, in the fond illusion of my heart. 

Such picture would 1 at that time have made : 
And seen the soul of truth in every part ; 

A faith, a trust, that could not be betrayed. 

So once it would have been, — ’tis so no more : 

1 have submitted to a new control : 

A power is gone, which nothing can restore ; 

A deep distress hath humanised my soul. 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what 1 have been; 

The feeling of my loss will ne'er be old ; 

This, vhich 1 know, 1 speak with mind serene. 

Then, Beaumont, friend ! who would have been 
the friend. 

If he had lived, of him whom I deplore. 

This work of thine I blame not, but commend ; 
This sea in anger, and that" dismal shore. 

0 ’tis a pdisionate work I — yet wise and well ; 
Well chosen is the spirit that is here ; 

'J'liat hulk which labours in the deadly swell. 
This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear 

And this huge castle, standing here sublime, 

1 love to see the l<K»k with which it braves, 
Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time, 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling 

waves. • 


Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the kind ! 
Such happiness, w'herever it be known, 

Is to be pitied ; for ’tis surely blind. 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 

And frequent sights of what is to be borne ! 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here. — 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 

TO THE CUCKOO. 

0 BLITHE new-comer! 1 have heard, 

1 hear thee and rejoice. 

0 Cuckoo ! shall 1 call thee bird. 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

While 1 am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout 1 hear. 

That seems to dll the whole air’s space, 

As loud far off as near. 

Though 1)abhling only, to the vale, 

Of sunshine and of flowers. 

Thou hringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird : but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 

The same whom in my school-hoy days 

1 listened to ; that cry 

Wliich made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou w'ert still a hope, a love ; 

Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie ujmn the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

C> blessed bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial^ faery place ; 

That is fit home for thee ! 


LUCY. 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the s]U’ings of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love : 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye I 

— Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
W lien Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

I'he dlfiereuce to me ! 
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A poet’s epitaph. 

Art thou a statesman, in the van 
Of public business trained and bred ? 

— First learn to love one livin^^ man ; 

Then mays’t thou think upon the dead. 

A lawyer art thou ? — draw not nigh : 

Go, carry to some fitter place 
The keenness of that practised eye. 

The hardness of that sallow face. 

Art thou a man of purple cheer? 

A rosy man, right plump to see ? 

Approach ; yet, doctor, not too near ; 

This grav^no cushion is for thee. 

Or art thou one of gallant pride, 

A soldier, and no man of chaff ? 

Welcome ! — but lay thy sword aside. 

And lean upon a peasant’s staff. 

Physician art thou ? one, all eyes. 
Philosopher ! a fingering slave. 

One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother's grave ? 

Wra,)t closely in thy sensual fleece, 

O turn aside, — and take, I pray, 

’fhat he below may rest in peace, 

'i'bat abject thing, thy soul, away ! 

— A moral’ oerchance appears; 

Led, heaven knows how ! to this poor sod 
And be has neither eyes nor ears ; 

Himself his world, and his own God ; 

One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling 
Nor form, nor feeling, gi’eat nor small ; 

A reas(yning. self-sufficing thing, 

An intellectual all in all ! 

Shut close the door; press down the latch ; 
Sleep in thy intellectual crust ; 

Nor lose ten tickings of thy watch 
Near this unprofitable dust. 

But who is he, with modest looks. 

And clad in homely russet brown? 

He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 

He is retired as noontide dew. 

Or fountain in a noon-day grove ; 

And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

The outward shows of sky and earth. 

Of hill and valley, he has viewed ; 

And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart, 

— The harvest of a quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 


But he is weak, both man and boy. 
Hath been an idler in the land ; 
Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand. 

—Come hither in thy hour of strength ; 
Come, weak as is a breaking wave ! 
Here stretch thy body at full length ; 
Or build thy house upon this grave. 


LINES, 

Written in early Spring, 

I HEARD a thousand blended notes. 

While in a grove I sate reclined. 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 

And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower. 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 

And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played ; 
Their thoughts J cannot measure: — 

But the least motion which they made. 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan. 

To catch the breezy air ; 

And I must think, do all 1 can. 

That there was pleasure there. 

From Heaven if this belief be sent, 

If such be nature's holy plan. 

Have 1 nut reason to lament 
What man has made of man ? 


incident at BRUGES. 

In Bruges town is many a street 
Whence busy life hath fled ; 

Where, without hurry, noiseless feet. 
The grass-grown pavement tread. 

There heard we, halting in the shade 
Flung from a convent-tower, 

A harp that tuneful prelude made 
To a voice of thrilling power. 

The measure, simple truth to tell. 

Was fit for some gay throng ; 

Though from the same grim turret fell 
The shadow and the song. 

When silent were both voice and chords 
The strain seemed doubly dear. 

Yet sad as sweet, for Enifii.sk woMs 
Had fallen upon the ear. 
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It was a breezy hour of eve ; 

And pinnacle and spire 
Quivered and seemed almost to heave, 
Clothed with innocuous fire; 

But where we stood, the setting sun 
Showed little of his state ; 

And, if the glory reached the nun, 
^Twas through an iron grate. 

Not always is the heart unwise, 

Nor pity idly born, 

If even a passing stranger sighs 
For them who do not mourn. 

Sad is thy doom, self-solaced dove. 
Captive, whoe'er thou be ! 

Oh ! what is beauty, what is love, 

And opening life to thee ? 

Such feeling pressed upon my soul, 

A feelin*;- sanctified 
By one soft trickling tear that stole 
From the maiden at my side : 

Less tribute could she pay than this, 
Borne gaily o’er the sea, 

Fresh from the beauty and the bliss 
Of English liberty ? 


fVnttrn tn an Album, 

Small service is true service while it lasts ; 

Of friends, however humble, scorn not one ; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts. 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. 

SONNETS. 

On the Sonnet . 

Scorn not the Sonnet ; critic, you have frowned. 
Mindless of its just honours ; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his lieart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did 'I'asso sound ; 
Camoens soothed with it an exile's grief ; 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
H is visionary brow ; a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from faery-land 
To struggle through dark ways; and, when a 
damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in liis hand 
The t^mg became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-a&tmating strains — alas, too few ! 

'' Belovep Vale I said, when I shall con 
Those many records of my childish years. 
Remembrance of myself and of my peers 
Will press me down : to think of what is gone 
Will be an awful thought, if life have one." 

But, when into the vale I came, no fears 
Distressed me*; from mine eyes escaped no tears ; 
Deep thought, or awi^ vision, bad 1 none. 


By doubts and thousand petty fancies crost, 

1 stood of simple shame the blushing thrall ; 

So narrow seemed the brooks, the fields so small. 
A juggler's balls old time about him tossed ; 

I looked, 1 stared, I smiled, I laughed ; and all 
'Fhe weight of sadness was in wonder lost. 


Upon the sight of a Beautiful Picture, painted hy Sir G, H. Beau* 
numt, Bart, 

Praised be the Art whose subtle power could 
stay 

Von cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape ; 

Nor Mould permit the thin smoke to escape, 

N<ir those bright sunbeams to forsake the day ; 
Which stopped that band of travellers on their 
i way. 

Ere they were lost within the shady wood ; 

And showed the bark upon the glassy flood 
For ever anchored in lier sheltering bay. 
Soul-soothing Art ! which morning, noon-tide, 
even, 

Do serve with all their changeful pageantry ; 
'I'hou, with ambition modest yet sublime. 

Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast given 
To one brief moment caught from fleeting time 
The appropriate calm of blest eternity. 


The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in nature that is ours ; 

IVe have given our hearts away, a sordid boon I 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that w ill he howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for every thing, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. — Great God ! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might 1, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


A VOLANT tribe of bards on earth are found, 
^Vlio, while the flattering zephyrs round them 

^ , 

On “ coignes of vantage" hang their nests of 

clay ; 

How quickly from that aery hold unbound, 

Dust fur obiiviun ! to the solid ground 
Of nature trusts the mind that builds for aye ; 
Convinced that there, there only she can lay 
Secure foundations. As the year runs round, 
A])art she toils within the chosen ring ; 

While the stars shine, or while day's purple eye 
Is gently closing with the flowers of 6i>ring ; 
Where even the motion of an angel’s wing 
Would interrupt the intense tranquillity 
Of silent bills, and more than silent sky* 
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VerntuU Talk, 

I AW not one who much or oft deligfht 
To season my fireside with person^ talk, — 

Of friends^ who live within an easy walk^ 

Of neighbours, daily, weekly, in niy sight ; 

And, for my chance-acquaintance, ladies bright^ 
Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the stalk. 
These all wear out of me, like forms, with 
chidk 

Painted on rich men’s floors, for one feast- 
night. 

Better than such discourse doth silence long. 
Long, barren silence, square with my desire ; 

To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 

In the loved presence of my cotta^e-flrc, 

And listen to the flapping of the flame, 

Or kettle whispering its faint undei* song. 

Continued. 

** Y\t life,” you say, is life; we have seen and 
see, 

And Avith a living pleasure we describe ; 

And fits of sprightly malice do but bribe 
The hingiiid mind into activity. 

Sound .sense, and love itself, and mirth and 
glee 

Are tiistered by the comment and the gibe.” 
Kven he it so : yet still among your tribe. 

Our daily world’s true w'orldlings, rank not 
me ! 

Children a, blest, and powerful ; their world 
lies 

More justly balanced ; partly at their feet, 

And part far from them : — sweetest melodies 
Are those that are by distance made more 
sweet ; 

\rhose mind is but the mind of his own eyes. 

He is a slave ; the meanest we can meet ! 

Continued 

WiNQs have we, — and as far as we can go 
We may find j^’easure : wilderness and wood. 
Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 

Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, 
w'e know, 

Are. a substantial world, both pure and good : 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and 
blood. 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous store. 
Matter wherein right voluble 1 am. 

To which 1 listen with a ready ear ; 

Two shall he named, pre-eminently dear,— 

The gentle lady married to the moor ; 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb. 

Concluded. 

Nor can I not believe but that hereby 
Great gains are mine ; for thus I live remote 
From evil-speaking ; rancour never sought. 
Comes to me not ; malignant truth, or iie» 


Hence have I genial seasons, hence have 1 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous 
thought : 

And thus from day to day my little boat 
Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 
Blessings be with them — and eternal praise. 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares— 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays ! 

Oh ! might my name be numbered among theirs 
Then gladly would 1 end my mortal days. 


Composed upon Westminster Bridget Sept, 3, 1803. 

Earth has not any thing to show more fair : 
Dull wrould he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
111 his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep I 
The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty hdart is lying still ! 


O FRIEND ! I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, opprest. 

To think that now our life is only drest 
For show ; mean handy.w'ork of craftsman, cook. 
Or groom ! — We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 

'I'he wealthiest man among us is the best : 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 
rhis is idolatry ; and these we adore : 

Plain living and high thinking are no more : 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence, 

And pure religion breathing household laws. 


MILTON. 

Milton ! thou shoiildst be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of st^nanl waters ; altar, sword, and pea. 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bHwer, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 

Oh ! raise us uji, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom^ power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 

So didst thou travel on life's common way. 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 
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When I have borne in memory vhat has 
tamed 

Great nations^ bow ennobling thoughts de- 
part 

When men change swords for ledgers^ and 
desert 

The student's bowei^ for gold^ some fears un- 
named 

I had, my country ! —am I to be blamed ? 

But when 1 think of thee, and what thou 
art. 

Verily, in the bottom of my heart. 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

But dearly must w'e prize thee ; we who find 

In thee a bulwark for the cause of men ; 

And I by my affection was beguiled : 

What wonder if a poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his mind. 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child ! 


'J'here is a bondage wfirse, far worse, to bear 
Than his who breathes, by roof, and floor, and 
wail, 

Pent in, a tyrant’s solitary thrall : 

'Tis his who walks about in the open air, 

One of a nation who, henceforth, must wear 
Their fetters in their souls. Fur who could 
be, 

Who, even the best, in such condition, free 
From self-reproach, reproach which he must 
share 

With human nature ? Never be it ours 
To see the sun how brightly it will shine. 

And know that noble feelings, manly powers. 
Instead of gathering strength, must droop and 
pine. 

And earth with all her pleasant fruits and flow- 
ers 

Fade, and particijiate in man’s decline. 


THE J€N€-FRAU AND THE FALL OF THE RHINE 
NEAR SCHAFFHALSLN. 

The virgin mountain, wearing like a queen 
A brilliant crown of everlasting snow, 

Sheds ruin from her sides ; and men below 
Wonder that aught of aspect so serene 
Can link with desolation. Smooth and green, 
And seendng, at a little distance, slow. 

The waters of the Rhine ; but on they go 
Fretting and whitening, keener and more 
keen, 

Till madness seizes on the whole wide flood. 
Turned to a fearful thing whose nostrils breathe 
Blasts ^ tompestaous smoke — wherewith he 
tries 

To hide himself, but only magnifies ; 

And doth in mate conspicuous torment writhe, 
l)eafening the region in Ins ireful mood. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Bom 1771. 


A FIELD FLOWER. 

On Finding one in full Bloom, on Chrietnuu day, 1803. 

There is a flower, a little flower. 

With silver crest and golden eye. 

That welcomes every ^angiiig hour. 

And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine, 

Race after race their honours yield. 

They flourish and decline. • 

But this small flower, to Nature dear. 
While moons and stars their courses run. 
Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 

It smHes upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms, 
Lights pale October on his way. 

And twines December’s arms. 

The purple heath and golden broom. 

On moory mountains catch the gale, 

O’er lawns the lily sheds perfume. 

The violet in the vale. 

But this bold floweret climbs the hill. 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen. 

Plays on the margin of the rill, 

Peeps round the fox’s den. 

Within the garden's cultured round 
It shares the sweet carnation's bed ; 

And blooms on consecrated ground 
In honour of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 

'I’he wild-bee murmurs on its breast, 

'i’he blue-fly bends its pensile stem. 

Light o'er the sky-lark's nest. 

'Tis Flora's page ; — in every place. 

In every season fresh and fair. 

It opens with perennial grace, 

And blossoms every where. 

On waste and woodland, rock and pining 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The rose has but a summor-reiga. 

The daisy never dies. 
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THE OAST-AWAY SHIP. 

The suWect* of the two fonowinff poems were suggested by the 
loss of the Blenheim, commanded by Sir Thomas Trowbridge, 
which was separated from the vessels under its convoy, during 
a storm in the Indian Ocean.^The Admiral's son afterwards 
made a vovage, without success, in search of his father.— I'row* 
bridge was one of Nelson's captains at the Battle of the Nile, 
but his ship unfortunately ran a-ground as he was bearing down 
on the enemy. 

A vBSfiEL saird from Albion’s shore^ 

To utmost India bounds 
Its crest a hero’s pendant bore^ 

With broad sea-laurels crown’d 
In many a fierce and noble fight, 

’i'hough foil’d on that £g)T)tian night 
When Gallia’s host was^rown’d. 

And Nehon, o’er his country’s foes. 

Like the destroying angel rose. 

A gay and gallant company, 
with shouts that rend the air, 

Fo? warrior-wreaths upon the sea, 

'I'h eir joyful brows prepare : 

Eut many a maiden's sigh was sent. 

And many a mother's blessing went, 

And many a father's prayer, 

WitiJ that exulting ship to sea, 

AVilh that undaunted company. 

The deep that, like a cradled child, 

III breathing slumber lay, 

More warmly blush’d, more sweetly smiled. 

As rose kindling d.iv: 

I’hrough ocean's mirror, dark and clear, 
Jleflecteci cloud^ and skies appear 
In nun (ling’s rich array ; 

The land is lost, the waters glow, 

’ r is heaven above, around, below. 

M:. jestie (k'er the sparkling tide, 
i>ee the tall ve<«sel sail, 

With .-iwelling wings in shadowy pride, 

A sxvaii before the gale ; 

Deep-laden v erchaiits rode behind : 

— But, fearfui of the fickle wind, 

Britannia’s cheek grew pale. 

When, lessening through the flood of light. 
Their leader vanish’d from her sight. 

Oft had she hail'd its trophied proiv. 

Victorious from the war. 

And banner'd masts that would not how, 
'J'hough ri w'en with many a scar ; 

Oft had her oaks their tribute brought. 

To rib its flanks, with thunder fraught ; 

But late her evil star 
Had cursed it on its homeward way, 

— The spoiler shall become the prey.” 

Thus warn'd, Britannia's anxious heart 
Throbb’d with prophetic woe, 

When she beheld that ship depart, 

A fair ill-omen'd show ! 

So views the mother, through her tears, 
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The daughter of her hopes and fears. 

When hectic beauties glow 
On the frail cheek, where sweetly bloom 
The roses of an early tomb. 

No fears the brave adventurers knew. 

Peril and death they spurn'd : 

Like full-fledged eagles forth they flew ; 

Jove’s birds, that proudly burn’d. 

In battle-hurricanes to wield 
His lightnings on the billowy field ; 

And many a look they turn'd 
O’er the blue waste of waves, to spy 
A Gallic ensign in the sky. 

But not to crush the vaunting foe, 

In combat on the main. 

Nor perish by a glorious blow, 

In mortal triumph slain. 

Was their unutterable fate : 

— 'J'hat story would the Muse relate. 

The song might rise in vain ; 

In ocean’s deepest, darkest bed, 

The secret slumbers with the dead. 

On India’s long-expecting strand 
Their sails were never furl’d— 

Never on known or friendly land 
By storms their keel was hurl'd ; 

Their native soil no more they trod. 

They rest beneath no hallow’d sod ; 

Throughout the living world 
This sole memorial of their lot 
Remains,— ‘they were, and they are not, 

'fhe spirit of the Cape pursued 
'fheir long and toilsome way ; 

At length, in ocean-solitude. 

He sprang upon his prey: 

‘ Havoc !’ the shipwreck-demon cried, 

Loosed all his tempests on the tide. 

Gave all his lightnings play ; 

The abyss recoil’d before the blast, 

Firm stood the seamen till the last. 

Like shooting stars, athwart the gloom 
The merchant-sails were sped ; 

Yet oft, before its midnight doom. 

They mark’d the high mast-head 
Of that devoted vessel, tost 
By winds and floods, now seen, now lost ; 

While every gun-fire spread 
A dimmer flash, a fainter roar : 

— At length they saw, they heard no more. 

There are to whom that ship was dear. 

For love and kindred’s sake; 

When these the voice of rumour hear. 

Their inmost heart shall quake. 

Shall doubt, and fear, and wish, and grieve. 
Believe, and long to unbelieve. 

But never cease to ache ; 

Still doom’d, in sad suspense, td bear 
The hope that keeps aUve despair.. 
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ThM Seguet. 

He sought his sire from shore to shore. 
He sought him day by day ; 

The prow he track’d was seen no more. 
Breasting the ocean-spray : 

Yet, as the winds his voyage sped. 

He sail’d above his father’s head, 
Unconscious where it lay. 

Deep, deep beneath the rolling main ; 
-—He sought his sire ; he sought in vain. 

Son of the brave ! no longer weep ; 

Still with affection true, 

Along the wild disastrous deep^ 

Thy father’s course pursue ; 

Full in his wake of glory steer. 

His spirit prompts thy hold career. 

His compass guides thee through ; 

So, while thy thunders awe the sea, 
Britain shall find thy sire in thee. 


THE ALPS, A REVERIE. 

Part I. Doy. 

The mountains of this glorious land 
Are conscious beings to mine eye, 

When at the break of day they stand 
Like giants, looking through the sky, 

I'o hail the sun's iinrisen car, 

That gilds their diadems of snow ; 

While one by one, as star by star. 

Their peaks in ether glow. 

Their silent presence fills my soul. 

When to the horizontal ray 
The many-tinctured vapours roll 
In evanescent wreaths away. 

And leave them naked on the scene, 

The emblems of eternity. 

The same as they have ever been. 

And shall for ever be. 

Yet through the valley w hile I range. 

Their cliffs, like images in dreams, 

Colour and shape, and station change ; 

Here crags and caverns, woods and streams. 
And seas of adamantine fee, 

With gardens, vineyards, fields embraced. 
Open a way to paradise 
Through aU the splendid waste. 

The goats are hanging on the rocks. 

Wide through their pastures roam the herds; 
Peace on the uplands feeds her docks, 

1'ill suddenly the king of birds 
Pouncing a lamb, they start for fear ; 

He bear»> his bleating prize on high ; 

The well-knownT ]>laint his nesting hear. 
And raise a ravening cry. 


The sun in morning freshneis shines : 

At noon behold his orb o’ercast ; 

Hollow and dreary o’er the pines. 

Like distant ocean, moans the blast : 

The mountains darken at the sound. 

Put on their armour, and anon. 

In panoply of clouds wrapt round. 

Their forms from sight are gone. 

Hark ! war in heaven !— the battle-shout 
Of thunder rends the echoing air ; 

Lo ! war in heaven ! — thick-dashing out 
Through torrent.rnins, red lightnings glare : 
As though the Alps, gith mortal ire, 

At once a thousand voices raised ; 

And w’ith a thousand swords of fire 
At once in condict blazed. 


Part II. yiffhis 

Come, gulden evening, in the irest 
Enthrone the storm-dispelling sun. 

And let the triple rainbow rest 

O’er all the niouiitain-tops ; — 'tis done ; 

1'he deluge ceases: bold and bright. 

The rainbow shoots from hill to hill ; 
Down sinks the sun ; on presses night ; 

— Mont Blanc is lovely still. 

There take thy stand, my spirit ; — spread 
The world of shadows at thy feet ; 

And mark how calmly, overhead. 

The stars like saints in glory meet : 
While hid in solitude sublime, 

Methinks I muse on nature's tomb, 

And hear the passing foot of time 
Step through the gloom. 

All in a moment, crash on crash, 

From precipice to precipice, 

An avalanche’s ruins dash 
Down to the nethermost abyss ; 

Invisible, the ear alone 
Follows the uproar till it dies : 

Echo on echo, groan for groan, 

From deep to deep replies. 

Silence again the darkness seals,— 
Darkness that may he felt; — but soon 
The silver-clouded east reveals 
The midnight spectre of the moon : 

In half-eclipse she lifts her horn, 

Yet, o’er the host of heaven supreme. 
Brings the faint semblance of a morn 
With her awakening beam. 

Ha ! at her touch, these Alpine heights 
Unreal mockeries appear ; 

With blacker shadows, ghastlier lights. 
Enlarging as she climbs the sphere ; 

A crowd of apparitions pale ! 

1 hold my breath in chill suiroense, 

— Thev seem so exquisitely frail,—* 

Lest they should vani^ hence. 
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1 breathe aj^ain, I freely breathe ; 

Lake of Geneva ! thee 1 traoe> 

Like Dian’s crescent far beneath^ 

And beautiful as Dian's face: 

Pride of this land of liberty ! 

All that thy waves reflect I love ; 

Where heaven itself, brought down to thee 
Looks fairer than above. ^ 

Safe on thy banks again I stray. 

The trance of poesy is o’er. 

And I am here at dawn of day. 

Gazing on mountains as before ; 

For all the strange mutations wrought 
Were magic feats of my own mind : 

Thus, in the fairy-land of thought, 
Whatever 1 seek I find. 

Yet, O ye everlasting hills ! 

Buildings of God. not made with hands, 
Whose word performs whate’er He wills, 
M'’hose word, though ye shall perish, stands; 
Can there be eyes that look on you, 

Till tears of rapture make them dim, 

Nof in his works the Maker view', 

Then lose his works in Him ? 

Bv me when I behold Him not, 

Or love Him not when 1 behold. 

Be all I ever knew forgot ; 

IVly pulse stand «till, my heart grow cold ; 
Trims form'd to ice, ’twixt earth and sky, 

On yonder oliff my form be seen, 

I'hat all may nsk, but none reply. 

What p'y offence hath been. 


FRIENDS. 

pRir.Nn after friend departs; 

Who hath not lost a friend ? 

There is no union here of hearts, 

That finds not here an eud : 

Were this f*-ail w'orld our only rest, 

Li\ing or dying, none were blest. 

Beyond the flight of time, 

Beyond this vale of death, 

'J’here surely is some blessed clime 
Where life is not a breath, 

Nor life's affections transient fire, 

Whose sparks fly upward to expire. 

There m a world above, 

Where parting is unknown— 

A whole eternity of love. 

Form’d for the good alone ; 

And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that happier sphere. 

'riius star by star declines. 

Till all are pass’d away, — 

As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day ; 

Nor sink those stars in empty night, 

— They hide themselves in heaven's own light. 
4t2 


THE DAISY IN INDIA. 

Supposed to be addressed by the Reverend Dr. Carey, the learn- 
ed and illustrious Baptbt Missionary at Serampote. to the 
first plant of this kind, which sprana up unexpectedly in hie 
prden, out of some English earth, in which other seMS had 
been conveyed to him from this country. With great care 
and iiunioa, the Doctor has been enabled to perpetuate the 
Daisy in India, as an annual only, raised by seed preserv^ 
from season to season. 

T HRicE welcome, little English flower ! 

My mother-country's white and red. 

In rose or lily, till this hour. 

Never tit me such beauty spread : 

Tran-sjilanted from thine island-bed, 

A treasure in a grain of earth. 

Strange as a spirit from the dead. 

Thine embryo sprang to birth. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

Whose tribes, beneath our natal skies. 

Shut close their leaves while vapours lower : 
But, when tlie sun's gay beams arise, 

^Vith unabasb’d but modest eyes, 

Follow his motion to the west, 

Nor cease to gaze till daylight dies. 

Then fold themselves to rest. » 

Thrice welcome, little English flower. 

To this resplendent hemisphere, 

Where Flora's giant offspring tower 
In gorgeous liveries all the year ; 

Thou, only thou, art little here, 

Like worth unfriended and unknown, 

Yet to my British heart more dear 
Than all the torrid zone. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

Of early scenes heloved by me, 

W’hile happy in my father's bower, 

'J'hou shalt the blithe memorial be ; 

The fairy sports of infancy, 

Y outh's gulden age, and manhood's prime, 

Home, country, kindred, friends, — with thee, 

1 find in this far clime. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 
rii rear thee with a trembling hand : 

Oh, for the April sun and shower, 

The sweet Alay dews of that fair land, 

Where daisies, thick as star-light, stand 
In every walk ! — that here may shoot 
Thy scions, and thy buds expand, 

A hundred from one root. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

To me the pledge of hope unseen ; 

When sorrow would my soul o'erpower 
For joys that were, or might have been. 

I'll call to mind, how, fresh and green, 

1 saw thee waking from the drat ; 

Then turn to heaven with brQW serene, 

And place in God my trust. 
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NIGHT. 

Night is the time for rest ; 

How sweety when labours close^ 

To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose^ 

Stretch the tired limbs, and Lay the head 
Down on our own delightful bed ! 

Night is the time for dreams: 

The gay romance of life, 

When truth that is, and truth that seems. 
Mix in fantastic strife : 

Ah ! visions, less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are ! 

Night is the time for toil : 

To plough the classic field, 

Intent to find the buried spoil 
Its wealthy furrows yield ; 

'J'ill all is ours that sages taught. 

That poets sang, and heroes wrought. 

Night is the time to weep : 

To wet with unseen tears 

Those graves of memory, where sleep 

The joys of other years ; 

Hopes, that were angels at their birth. 

But died when young, like things of earth. 

Night is the time to watch : 

O’er ocean’s dark expanse, 

To hail the Pleiades, or catch 
The full moon’s earliest glance. 

That brings into the home-sick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 

Night is the time for care : 

Brooding on hours mispent, 

To see the spectre of despair 
Come to our lonely tent ; 

Like Brutus, ’midst his slumbering host. 
Summon’d to die by Caesar’s ghost. 

Night is the time to think : 

When, from the eye, the soul 
Takes flight ; and on the utmost brink 
Of yonder starry pole, 

Discerns beyond the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 

Night is the time to pray 
Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 

So will his follower do. 

Steal from the throng to haunts untrod. 
And commune there alone with God. 

Night is the time for death : 
tv hen all around is peace. 

Calmly to yield the weary breath. 

From sin and suffering cease, 

’Think of heaven’s^bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends i«-8uch death be mine. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


I Bom 1774. 

I 

THE MAID OF ORLEANS — HER ACCOUNT OF HER. 

I SELF. 

! IFrom Joan of Arc.] 

Seest thou. Sir Chief, where yonder forest 
skirts 

The Meuse, that in its winding mazes shows 
As on the farther bank the distant towers 
Of Vauconleur ? there in the hamlet Arc 
My father's dwelling stands ; a lowly hut. 

Yet nought of needful comfort did it lack, 

For in Lorraine there lived no kinder lord 
Than old Sir Robert, and my father Jaques 
In docks and herds was rich. A toiling man 
Intent on worldly gains, one in whose heart 
Affection had no root. 1 never knew 
A parent’s love, for harsh my mother was. 

And deem’d the cares which infancy demands 
Irksome, and ill-repaid. Severe they were, 
And would have made me fear them, but niy 
soul 

Possess’d the germ of steady fortitude, 
j And stubbornly 1 bore unkind rebuke 
And wrathful chastisement. Yet was the voice 
That spake iu tones of tenderness most sweet 
To my young heart; how have 1 felt it leap 
With transport, when mine uncle Claude ap- 
proach'd ! 

For be would place me on his knee, and tell 
'The wonderous tales that childhood loves to 
hear. 

Listening with eager eyes and open lips 
Devoutly in attention. Good old inari ! 

Oh if 1 ever pour’d a prayer to Heaven 
Unhallow’d by the grateful thought of him, 
Methiriks the righteous winds would scatter it ! 
He was a parent to me, and his lioine 
Was mine, when in advancing years 1 found 
No peace, no comfort in my father’s house. 
With him 1 pass’d the pleasant evening hours, 
By day 1 drove niy father's dock afield. 

And this was happine^is. 

Amid these wilds 

Often to summer pasture have 1 driven 
The flock ; and w ell 1 know these mountain 
wilds. 

And every bosom’d vale, and valley stream 
Js dear to memory. J have laid me down 
Beside yon valley stream, that up the ascent 
Scarce sends the sound of waters now, and 
watch’d 

The Beck roll glittering to the noon-tide sun. 
And listen’d to its ceaseless murmuring. 

Till all was hush'd and tranquil in my soul. 
Fill’d with a strange and undefined delight 
That pass’d across the mind like summer clouds 
Over the lake at eve, their fleeting hues 
The traveller cauuut trace with memory’s eye. 
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Yet he remembers well how fair they were^ 
How lovely. 

Here in solitude and peace 
My soul was nurst, amid the loveliest scenes 
Of unpolluted nature. Sweet it was. 

As the white mists of mornino^ roll’d away 
To see the mountain’s wooded heights appear 
Hark in the early dawn, and mark its slope 
With gorse-flowers glowing, as the rising sun 
On the golden ripeness pour’d a deepening light. 
Pleasant at noon beside the vocal brook 
To lie me down, and watch the floating clouds. 
And shape to fancy’s wild similitudes 
Their ever- varying forms ; and oh how sweet ! 
To drive my flock at evening to the fold. 

And hasten to our little hut, and hear 
The voice of kindness bid me welcome home. 
Amid the village playmates of my youth 
'IPas one whom riper years approved a friend. 

A gentle maid was my poor Madelon, 

I ]<) . ed her as a sister, and long time 
Her undivided tenderness possess’d. 

Till til at a better and a holier tie 
Gave her one nearer friend ; and then my heart 
Pari'iok he’- happiness, for never lived 
A happier pair than Arnaud and his wife, 

Lorraine was call’d to arms, and with her 
youth 

Went Arnaud to the war. The morn was fair. 
Bright shone the sun, the birds sung cheerfully. 
And all the fields look’d lovely in the sprang; 
But to Homremi wretched was that day, 

For there was lamentation, and the voice 
Of anguish, and the deeper agony 
That spake not. Never w-ill my heart forget 
The feelings that shot througli me, when the 
horn 

Gave its last call, and through the castle-gate 
'I’he banner moved, and from the clinging arms 
Which hung on them, as for a last embrace 
Sons, brethren, husbands went. 

More frequent now 

Sought I the converse of poor Madelon, 

For now she needed friendship’s southing voice. 
All the long summer did she live in hope 
Of tidings from the war ; and as at eve 
She with her mother by the cottage door 
Sat in the sunshine, if a traveller 
Appear'd at distance, coming o'er the brow. 

Her eye was on him, and it might be seen 
By the flush'd cheek what thoughts were in her 
heart, 

And by the deadly paleness which ensued 
How her heart died within her. So the days 
And weeks and months pass’d on, and when the 
leaves 

Fell in the autumn, a most painful hope 
'I’hat reason own'd not, that with expectation 
Hid neves cheer her as she rose at morn. 

Still linger'd in her heart, and still at night 
Made disappointment dreadful. Winter came 
But Arnaud never from the war return'd, 

He far away had perish'd ; and when late 


The tidings of his certain death arrived. 

Sore with long anguish underneath that blow 
She sunk. 'Fhen would she sit and think all day 
Upon the past, and talk of happiness 
That never would return, as though she found 
Best solace in the thoughts which minister'd 
To sorrow : and she loved to see the sun 
Go down, because another day was gone. 

And then she might retire to solitude 
And wakeful recollections, or perchance 
I 'To sleep more wearying far than wakefulness. 
Dreams of his safety and return, and starts 
Of agony ; so neither night nor day 
Could she find rest, but pin'd and pin'd away. 

'' Death ! to the happy thou art terrible. 

But how the wretched love to think of thee ! 

0 thou true comforter, the friend of all 
Who have no friend beside ! by the sick bed 
Of Madelon I sate, when sure she felt 
The hour of her deliverance drawing near; 

1 saw her eye kindle with heavenly hope, 

I had her latest look of earthly love, 

1 felt her hand’s last pressure — Son of Orleans! 

I would not wish to live to know that hour. 
When 1 could think upon a dear friend dead. 
And weep not. 

1 remember as her bier 
Went to the grave, a lark sprung up aloft. 

And soar’d amid the sunshine carolling 
So full of joy, that to the mourner’s ear 
More mournfully than dirge or passing bell. 

His joyful carol came, and made us feel 
That of the multitude of beings, none 
But man was wretched. 

Then my soul awoke. 

For it had slumber’d long in happiness. 

And never feeling misery, never thought, 

M’liat others suffer. 1, as best 1 might, 

Solaced the keen regret of Elinor ; 

And much my cares avail’d, and much her son’s. 
On whom, the only comfort of her age. 

She center’d now her love. A younger birth. 
Aged nearly as myself was Theodore, 

An ardent youth, who with the kindest cares 
Had soothed his sister’s sorrows. We had knelt 
By her death. bed together, and no bund 
111 closer union knits two human hearts 
'Than fellowship in grief. 

It chanced as once 
Beside the Are of Elinor I sate. 

The night was comfortless, the loud blast howl’d, 
And as we drew around the social hearth, 

We heard the rain beat hard: driven by the 
storm, 

A warrior mark’d our distant taper’s light ; 

We heapt the fire, and spread the friendly board. 

^ The storm beats hard,’ the stranger cried : 

^ safe hous'd 

Pleasant it is to hear the pelting rain. 

I too were well content to dwell iu peace, 

Resting my head upon the lap of love. 

But that my country calls. When the winds 
roar, 
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Remember sometimes what a soldier suffers, 

And think on Conrade.’ 

Theodore replied, 

* Success go with thee ! Something we have 
known 

Of war, and tasted its calami tv ; 

And I am well content to dwell in peace, 

Albeit inglorious, thanking that good God 
>V"ho made me to be happy. 

' Did that God/ 

Cried Conrade, ' form thy he;irt for happiness, 
AVhen desolation royally careers 
Over thy wretched country ? did that God 
Form thee for peace when slaughter is abroad. 
When her brooks run with blood, and rape, and 
murder, [peace, 

Stalk through her flaming towms ? live thou in 
Young man ! my heart is human : I do feel 
For what my brethren suffer.’ IVhile he spake 
Such mingled passions character’d his face 
Of fierce and terrible benevolence. 

That I did tremble as I listen’d to him : 

And in my heart tuniultuons thoughts arose 
Of high achievements, indistinct, and wild, 

And vast, yet such they were as made me pant 
As though by some divinity possess’d. 

^ Rut is there not some duty due to those 
We love?* said Theodore ; ^ Is there an employ 
More righteous than to cheer declining age. 

And thus with filial tCDderness repay 
Parental care ?* 

' Hard is it,* Conrade cried, 

' Aye, hard indeed, to part from those we love ; 
And I have suffer’d that severest pang. 

1 have left an aged mother ; I have left 
One, upon whom my heart has center’d all 
Its dearest, best affections. Should I Ji\e 
Till France shall see the blessed hour of peace, 

1 shall return ; my heart will be content. 

My highest duties will be well discharged 
And 1 may then he happy. There are those 
Who deem these thoughts the fancies of a mind 
Strict beyond measure, and w’ere well content, 

If 1 should soften down my rigid nature 
Even to inglorious ease to honour me. 

But pure of heart and high of self-esteem 
1 must be bonour'd by myself : all else, 

The breath of fame, is as the unsteady wind 
lYorthiess.* 

So saying from his belt he took 
The encumbering sword. 1 held it, listening to 
him. 

And wistless what 1 did, half from the sheath 
Drew forth its glittering blade. 1 gazed upon it 
And shuddering, as I touch’d its edge, exclaim’d, 
How horrible it is with the keen sword 
I'o gore the finely-fibred human frame ! 

1 could not strike a lamb. 

fie answer’d me, 

‘ Maiden, thou hast said well. 1 could not strike 
A iamb, . . But^when the invader's savage fury 
Spares not grey age, and itiocks the infant's 
shriek 


As it doth writhe npon his cursed lance, 

And forces to his foul embrace, the wife 
Even on lier murder’d husband's gasping corse 1 
Almighty God ! 1 should not be a man 
If 1 did let one weak and pitiful feeling 
Make mine arm impotent to cleave him down. 
Think w ell of this, young man !* he cried, and 
seized 

The hand of Theodore ; ^ think well of this. 

As you are human, as you hope to live 
In peace, amid the dearest joys of home ; 
i'liink w ell of this ! you have a tender mother, 
As you do w ish that she may die in peace. 

As you w'ould even to madness agonize 
To hear this maiden call on you in vain 
For aid. and see her draerg’d, and hear her scream 
111 the blood-reeking soldier's lustful arms. 
^Think that there are such horrors ; that even 
now. 

Some city flames, and haply as in Roan, 

I Some famish’d babe on his dead mother's breast 
Yet hangs and pulls for food ! . . woe be to 
those 

By w'hom the evil comes ! and woe to him, . . 

For little less his guilt, . . who dwells in peace. 
When every arm is needed for the strife ! 

When we had all betaken us to rest. 
Sleepless 1 lay, and in my mind revolved 
The high soul'd warrior’s speech. ’I'hen Made- 
Ion 

Rose in remembrance ; over her the grave 
Had closed ; her sorrows were not register’d 
In the rolls of fame: but when the tears run 
down 

The widow's cheek, shall not her cry be heard 
In heaven against the oppressor? will not God 
Jn sunder smite the unmerciful, and break 
The sceptre of the wicked? . . thoughts like 
these 

Possess’d my soul, till at the break of day 
I slept ; nor did my heated brain repose 
Even then, for visions, sent, as 1 believe, 

, From the Most High, arose. A high-tower'd 
I town 

. Hemm’d in and girt with enemies, I saw, 
i Where famine on a heap of carcasses, 

; Half envious of the unutterable feast, 

! Mark’d the gorged raven clog his beak with 
I gore. 

I I turn’d me then to the besieger’s camp. 

I And there was revelry : the loud lewd Wgh 
: Burst on mine ear, and 1 beheld the chiefs 
I Sit at their feast, and plan the work eff death, 
i My soul grew sick within me; 1 look’d up. 
Reproaching Heaven, .. . Jo I from the clouds 
an arm 

As of the avenging angel was put forth, 
j And from his hand a sword, like lightning, fell* 

From that night 1 could feel my burthetf'd 
soul 

Heaving beneath the incumbent Deity. 

1 sate in silence, musing on the day a 
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To come, unheeding and unseeing all 
Around me, in that dreaminess of' thought 
When every bodily sense is as it slept. 

And the mind alone is wakeful. 1 have heard 
Strange voices in the evening wind; strange 
forms 

Dimly discover’d throng’d the twilight air. 

The neighbours wonder'd at the sudden change, 
And call’d me crazed ; and my dear uncle, too. 
Would sit and gaze upon me wistfully, 

A heaviness upon his aged brow, 

And in his eye such trouble, that my heart 
Sometimes mi^ave me.^ I had told him all. 

The mighty future labouring in my breast, 

But that the hour methought not yet was come. 

At length I heard of Orleans, by the foe 
Wull’d in from human succour ; there all 
thoughts, 

All hopes were turn’d ; that bulwark once beat 
down 

All was the invader's. Now my troubled soul 
Grew more disturb’d, and, shunning every eye, 

] loved to wander where the forest shade 
Frown'd der^pest ; there on mightiest deeds to 
brood 

Of shadowy vastness, such as made niy heart 
Throb loud : anon 1 paused, and in a state 
Of half expectance, listen’d to the wind. 

** There is a fountain in the forest call'd 
The fountain of the fairies : when a child 
With a delightful wonder I have heard 
I'alea of the elfin tribe who on its banks 
Hold midnight revelry. An ancient oak. 

The goodliest of the forest, grow s beside ; 

Alone it stands, upon a green grass plat. 

By the woods bounded like some little isle. 

Jt ever hath been deem’d their favourite tree ; 
They love to lie and rock upon its leaves, 

And bask in moonshine. Here the woodman leads 
His boy, and, showing him ihe green-sward 
mark'd 

With darker circlets, says their midnight dance 
Hath triic’d the ring, and bids him spare the 
tree. 

Fancy had cast a spell upon the place. 

And made it holy ; and the villagers 
Would say that never evil thing approach’d 
Unpunish'd there. The strange and fearful 
pleasure. 

Which fill'd me by that solitary spring, 

Ceased not in riper years ; and now it woke 
Deeper delight and more mysterious awe. 

Lonely the forest spring : a rocky hill 
Rises beside it, and an aged yew 
Bursts from the rifted crag that overbrows 
The waters ; cavern' d there unseen and slow 
And silently they w^ell. 1'he adder's tongue. 
Rich with the wrinkles of its glossy green. 
Hangs down its long lank leaves, whose wavy dip 
Just breaks tibe tranquil surface. Ancient woods 
Bosom the quiet heautiss of the place ; 


Nor ever sound profanes it, save such sounds 
As silence loves to hear, thS passing wind. 

Or the low murmuring of the stream scarce 
heard. 

A blessed spot ! oh how my soul enjoy'd 
Its holy quietness, with what delight 
Escaping from mankind I hasten’d there 
To solitude and freedom ! thitherward 
On a spring eve 1 had betaken me. 

And there 1 sate, and mark'd the deep red 
clouds 

Gather before the wind . . the rising wind. 
Whose sudden gusts, each wilder than the last. 
Appear’d to rock my senses. Soon the night 
Darken’d around, and the large rain drops fell 
Heavy ; (anon tempestuously the gale 
Howl'd o'er the wood. Metliought the heavy 
rain 

Fell with a grateful coolness on my head. 

And the hoarse dash of waters, and the rush 
Of winds that mingled with the forest roar. 
Made a wild music. On a rock 1 sat ; 

'rhe glory of the tempest fill'd my soul; 

And when the thunders peal'd, and the long 
Hash 

Hung durable in heaven, and on my sight 
Spread the grey forest, memory, thought, were 
gone. 

All sense of self annihilate, I seem’d 
Diffus’d into the scene. 

At length a light 

Approach'd the spring ; I saw my uncle Claude : 
His grey locks dripping with the midnight storm. 
He came, and caught me in his arms, and cried, 

‘ My God ! my child is safe !’ 

I felt his words 

Pierce in my heart ; my soul was overcharged ; 

I fell u]>oii iiis neck and told him all ; 

God uas uithin me; as 1 felt, 1 spake, 

And he believed. 

Aye, Chieftain, and the world 
Shall soon believe my mission ; for the Lord 
Will raise up indignation, and pour out 
His wrath, and they shall perish who oppress." 


PROEM TO THE POEt's PILGRIMAGE TO WATERLOO. 

I. 

Once more I see tliee, Skiddaw' ! once again 
Behold thee in thy majesty serene. 

Where like the bulwark of this favoured plain. 
Alone thou standest, monarch of the scene— 
Thou glorious mountain, on whose ample breast 
The sunbeams love to play, the vapours love to 
rest ! 

II. 

Once more, O Derwent, to thy awful shores 
1 come, insatiate of the accustomed sight ; 
And listening as the eternsil tor^^ent roars, 

Drink in with eye and ear a i resit delight : 

For I have wandered far by land and sea. 

In all my wanderings still remembering thee. • 
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IIL 

Twelve vears^ (howlarge a part of man's brief 
day }) 

Nor idly^ nor ingloriously spent, 

Of evil and of good have held their way, 

Since first upon thy banks I pitched niy tent. 
Hither I came in manhood's active prime, 

And here my head hath felt the touch of time. 

JV. 

Heaven hath with goodly increase blest me here. 
Where childless and opprest with grief 1 came; 
With voice of fervent thankfulness sincere 
Let me the blessings which are mine proclaim: 
Here 1 possess, — what more should 1 require? 
Books, children, leisure, — all my heart's desire. 

V. 

O joyful hour, when to our longing home 

The long-expected wheels at length drew 
nigh ! 

When the first sound went forth, “ they come ? 
they come !” 

And hope's impatience quickened every eye ! 
Never had man whom Heaven would heap 
with bliss 

Ulore glad return, more happy hour than this/' 
VJ. 

Aloft on yonder bench, with arms dispread. 

My boy stood, shouting there his father’s 
name, 

'Waving his hat around his happy head ; 

And there a younger group, his sisters came ; 
Smiling they stood with looks of pleased surprise, 
While tears of joy were seen in elder eyes. 

VH. 

Soon each and all came crowding round to share 
The cordial greeting, the beloved sight ; 

What welcomijigs of hand and lip were there ! 

And when those overflowings of delight 
Subsided to a sense of quiet bliss, 

Life hath no purer, deeper happiness. 

VIII. 

The young companion of our weary way 
Found here the end desired of all her ills : 

She who in sickness pining many a day 
Hungered and thirsted for her native hills, 
•Forgetful now of sufferings past and pain. 
Rejoiced to see her own dear home again. 

IX. 

Recovered now, the homesmk mountaineer 
Sate by the playmate of her infancy. 

Her twin-like comrade — rendered doubly dear 
For that long absence : full of life was she, 
With voluble discourse and eager mien 
Telling of ail the wonders she had seen. 

X. 

Here silently between her parents stood 
My dark-eyed Bertha, timid as a dove ; 

And gently oft from time to time she wooed 
Pressure of hand, or word, or look of love. 
With impulse shy of bashful tenderness, 

‘ Soliciting again the wished caress. 


XI. 

The younger twain in wonder lost were they. 
My gentle Kate, and my sweet Isabel : 

Long of our promised coming, day by day 
It had been their delight to hear and tell ; 
And now w'hen that long.promised hour was 
come, 

Surj)rise and wakening memory held them dumb. 

XII. 

For in the infant mind, as in the old, 

When to its second childhood life declines, 

A dim and troubled power doth memory hold : 
But soon the light of young remembrance 
shines * 

Renewed, and influences of dormant love 
Wakened within, with quickening influence 
move. 


XIIL 

O hap)>y season theirs, when absence brings 
Small feeling of privation, none of pain. 

Yet at the present object love re-springs, 

As night-closed flowers at morn expand again ! 
Nor deem imr second infancy unblest, 

When graduallv composed we sink to rest. 

XIV. 

Soon they grew blithe as they were wont to be ; 

Her old endearments each began to seek : 

And Isabel drew near to climb my knee, 

And pat with fondling hand her father's 
cheek ; 

With voice and touch and look reviving thus 
The feelings which liad slept in long disuse. 

XV. 

But there stood one whose heart could entertain 
And comprehend tlie fullness of the joy ; 

The father, teacher, playmate, w'as again 
Come to his only and his studious boy : 

And he beheld again that mother’s eye, 

Which with such ceaseless care had watched hie 
infancy. 

XVI. 


Bring forth the treasures now,— a proud dis- 
play,— 

For rich as eastern merchants we return ! 
Behold the black Beguine, the sister grey. 

The friars whose heads with sober motion 
turn. 

The ark well-filled with all its numerous hives, 
Noah and Shem and Ham and Japhet, and 
their wives. 

XVII. 

The tumbler, loose of limb ; the wrestlers twain. 
And many a toy beside of quaint device. 
Which, when his fleecy troops no more can gala 
Their pasture on the mountains hoar with ice^ 
The German shepherd carves with curious knife. 
Earning in easy toil the f(»od of frugal life. 

XVI JI. 

It was a group wdiich Richter, had he viewed, 
Might have deemed w orthy of liia perfect skill ^ 
The keen impatience of the younger brood. 
Their eager eyes and fingers never still ; 

Tjie hope, the wonder, and the restless ioy 
Of those glad girls, and that vociferous boy !, 
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XIX. 

The a^ed friend serene with quiet smile^ 

Who in their pleasure finds her own delii^ht ; 
The mother's hearUfelt happiness tlie while ; 

i'he aunts, rejoiciiifr in the joyful sight ; 

And he who in his gaiety of heart, 

With glib and noisy tongue performed the show, 
man's part. 

XX, 

Scoff ye M'ho wilf! but let me, srrarious Heaven, 
Preserve this boyish heart till life's last day 1 
For so that inward liirht by Nature given 
Shall still direct, and cheer me on my way. 
And brightening as the shades of age descend. 
Shine forth with heaven! v radiance at the end. 

XXI. 

This was the morning liglit vouchsafed, which 
led 

My favoured footsteps to the Muses* Iiill, 
Whose arduous paths 1 have not ceased to tread, 
from good to better persevering still ; 

And if hut self-appro vetl, to praise or blame 
Indifferent, while 1 toil for lasting fame. 

XXII. 

And O ye n/mphs of (.'astaly divine! 

M^hom I have dutifully .served so long. 
Benignant to y(Mtv votary now incline, 

'J’hat 1 may win your ear with gentle song. 
Such as. 1 ween, is ne'er disowned h\ you, — 

A lov\ prelusive strain, to nature true. 

xxm. 

But when I reach at themes of loftier th uirht, 
And tell of things surpassing earthly sense, 
(Which by yourselves, O Muses, 1 am taught,) 

'1 hen aid me with your fuller influence. 

And to the height of that great argument 
SuppoU my spirit in her strong ascent ! 

XXIV. 

S') may 1 boldly round my temples bind 

The laurel which iny master Spenser^wore ; 
And free in spirit as tlie inv>untain wind 

'I'hat make'' niy symphony in this lone hour. 
No perishahie song of iriuinph raise. 

But sing in worthy strains my country')^ praise. 

DESCRIPTIVE PASS.VGES FROM ‘^MADOC/' 

A of Discovery. 

Not with a heart unmoved I left thy shores. 

Dear native isle ! oh — not without a pang. 

As thy fair uplands lessened on the view. 

Cast hack the long irivolmitary look ! 

The morning cheered our outset ; gentle airs 
Curled the blue deep, and bright the summer sun 
Played o'er the summer ocean, when our harks 
Begun their w^ay. 

And they were gallant barks. 
As ever through the raging billows rude ! 

And many a tempest's buffeting they bore. 

Their sails all swelling with the eastern breeze^ 
Their tightened cordage clattering to the mast. 
Steady they rode the main ; the gale aloft 
Sung io the shrouds, the sparkling wateivi hissed 
4 V 


Before, and frothed, and whitened far behind. 
Day after day, with one auspicious wind. 

Right to the setting sun we held our course. 

My hope had kindled every heart ; they blest 
'I'lie unvarying breeze, whose unabating strength 
Still sped ns onward ; and they said that Heaven 
Favoured the bold emprize. 

How many a time. 

Mounting the m.i««t-tow’er-top, w’ith euger ken 
They gazed, and fancied in the distant sky 
Their ])romised shore, beneath the evening 
cloud, 

Or seen, low lying, through the haze of morn ! 

I too with eyes as anxious watched the waves, 
'rhough patient, and prepared for long delay ; 
For not on wild adventure had I rushed 
With giddy speed, in some delirious fit 
Of fancy ; hut in many a tranquil hour 
Weiehed well the attempt, till hope matured to 
faitli. 

Day after day, day after day the same, — 

A weary waste of w'aters ! still the In-eeze 
flung heavy in our sail<, and we held on 
One even course ; a second w eek was gone, 

And now another )»ast, and still the same, 
tVaves beyond waves, the interminable sea ! 
'V'hat marvel, if at length the manners 
(irew sick with long expectance.^ I beheld 
Dark looks of growing restlessness, 1 heard 
Distrust's low rnur’niiring ; nor availed it lor?g 
'I’o see and not perceive. Shame had awhile 
Kepre.st their fear, till like a smothered fire 
It burst, and spread with quick coiUagioii round. 
And strengthened us it spread. They spake in 
tones 

Which iniglit not be mistaken, — they bad done 
AVhiit men dared do, ventured where never keel 
Had cut the deep before ; still all was sea, 
riie same uiib(»uuded ocean ! — to proceed 
Were tempting heaven. 

I heard with feigned surprise, 
And, pointing then to where our fellow bark. 

Gay with her fluttering streamers and full sail. 
Rode, as in triumph, o'er the element, 

1 asked them what their comrades there would 
deem 

Of those so bold ashore, wdio, when a day, 
PtMchance an hour, might crown their glorious 
toil. 

Shrunk then, and coward-like returned to meet 
Mockery and shame ? true, the;, had ventured on 
In seas unknoun, beyond where ever man 
Had ploughed tiie billows yet : inure reason so 
W^hy they should now, like him whose happy 
speed 

M^ell nigh had run the race, with higher hope 
Press onward to the prize. But late they said, 
Marking the favour of the steady gale, 

Tnat Heaven was with us; Heaven vouchsafed 
* us still 

Fair seas and favouring skies ; t.or need we pray 
For other aid, the rest was in ourselves ; 

Nature had given it, wlien she*gave to man 
Courage and oonitancy. 
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They answered not, 

Awhile obedient ; hut T saw with dread 
'Die silent siillenness of cold assent. 

Then, with what fearful eagerness I ^azed. 

At earliest daybreak, o’er the distant deep ! 

How sick at heart with hope, when evening* 
closed, 

Gazed through the gathering shadows !— but I 
saw 

The sun still sink below the endless waves ; 

And still at morn, beneath the farthest sky. 
Unbounded ocean heaved. Day after day. 
Before the steady gale we drove along, — 

Day after day ! the fourth week now had past ; 
Still all around was sea, — the eternal sea ! 

So long that we had voyaged on so fast. 

And still at morning where we were at night. 
And where we ivere at morn, at nightfall still, 
The centre of that drear circumference. 
Progressive, yet no change - almost it seemed 
'J'hat we had past the mortal bounds of space. 
And speed was toiling in infinity. 

My days were days of fear, my hours of re«t 
Were like a tyrant’s slumber. Sullen looks. 
Eyes turned on me, and whi^jiers meant, to meet 
My efir, and loud despondency, and talk 
Of home, now never to he seen agaifi,— 

] suffered these, dissembling as I could, 

'/’ill tliat availed n<» longer, llesolute 
The men came round me ; 'I’iiey had shown 
enough 

Of courage now, enough of constancy ; 

Still to pursue the de^'perate eiiterjiri^e 
Were impious madness ! they had deemed, 
indee«l, 

ThatHeaven in favour gave the unclianging g«'ile; 
More reason now to think (»ffended (iod, 

^V'hen man’s presumptuous folly strode to pass 
The frtted limits of the world, had *>0111 
The winds, to waft us to the death we sought, 

'1 heir lives were dear, they hade me know, and 
they 

Many, and I the obstinate hut one. 

With that, attending no reply, tliey hailed 
Our fellow’ hark, and told our fixed resolve: 

A shout of joy approved, 'riins, desperate now’, 

I sought my solitary cabin ; there. 

Confused xvith vague tumultuous feelings, lay, 
And to remembrance and reflection lost, 

Knew only 1 was wretclied. 

Thus entranced 

Cadwallon found me ; shame and grief, and pride. 
And baffled hope, and fniitle.->s anger nwelled 
Within me. All is over! I exclaimed ; 

Yet not in me, m, friend, hath time produced 
’I'hese tardy doubts and shameful ficklenes.s 
I have not failed, Cad wa! ion ! Nay, he cried. 
The coward fears which jiersecutea me 
Have shown what thou hast suffered. We have 
yet I 

One hope — I prayed them to proceed a da\’,— 
But one day more,* — this little have I gained. 
And here will wait*the issue ; in yon bark 
1 am n<»t needed, - they are masters tiiore. 


One only day ! — The gale blew strong, the hark 
Sped through the waters; but the silent hours. 
Which make no pause, went by; and centered 
still, 

\Vc saw the dreary vacancy of heaven 
Close round our narrow view, when that brief 
term, 

The last ]mor respite of our hopes expired. 

They slnirtened sail, and called with coward 
prayer 

For homeward winds. Why, what poor slaves 
are we ! 

Tn bitterness I cried ; the sport of chance; 

Left t«» the mercy of the elements. 

Or the more wayward w'ill of such as these. 
Blind toals and victim^ of their destiny ! 

I Yea, Madoc ! he replied, the elements 
i Master indeed the feeble powers of man * 

; Not to tlie shores of Cambria w’ill thy ships 
\\ in hack their shameful way! — or IIk, whose 
1 uili 

I'lichaiii-s the winds, hath hade them minister 
I I o ;ii(l us. ulieti all human hope w'as gone, 

' Or ue shall soon eternally rejmse 
! From life’s long voyage. 

I ’ As be spake, I .saw 

! 'I’he clouds bang thick and heavy o’er the deep ; 

! .And heavily, upon the long slow’ swell, 

. I he xessel la!)oured on the labouring sea. 

'i he reef jioints rattled on the shivering sail ; 

.At fit« the sudden gust howled ominous, 

' Arum with unremitting fury raged ; 

! High rolled the mighty billows, and the blast 
' Sw ept from their ^heeted sides the sliowery foam. 

' Vain, now, xvere all the seamen’s homeward hopes, 
Vain all tlieir skill ! — \\ e drove before tlie »lorm. 
j 

I ' I' is pleasant, by the chcarful hearth, to hear 
j Of tempests, and the dangers of the deep, 

I And ]mii^ at time'^, and fuel that xve are safe ; 

Then listen to the perilous tale again, 

I And with an eager and suspended soul, 

■ ^\ 00 terror to delight us — But to hear 
, 'I’lie roaring of the rasping elements, — 
i 'J o know ail human skill, all liiinian strength, 

. Avail not, — to look round, and only see 
I J’lie mountain wave iiiMimbent with its weight 
j Of lm^^^ti!lg w’Hters, oVr the reeling hark, — 

I O God, this is indeed a dreadful thing ! 

I And he who hath endured the horror once 
I Of such an hour ('oth iie\er hear the storm 
Howl round his home, hut he renieinhers it, 

And tliiiikh u]ion the suffering mariner ! 

Onward we drove : with unabating force 
I he tempest raged ; night added to the storm 
New horrors, and the morn arose, o'erspread 
\V itli heavier clouds. 'Mie weary mariners 
Called on Saint C'yric’s aid ; and j too placed 
My hope on heaven, relaxing nut the while 
Our human efforts. Ye who dwell at home. 

Ye do not know the terrors of the nitiin ! 

U'heii the winds blow, ye walk along the shore, 
And, as the curling billows leap and toss, 
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Fable that Ocean's merninid sliepberdess 
Drives her wliite ilucks afield, and Mrarns in time 
'rhe wary fishernian. Gwenhidwy warned us 
When we had no retreat ! My secret heart 
Almost had failefl me. — H ere tlie elements 
C(mfuunded in |ier|fetual conflict bere. 

Sea, air, and heaven Or were we jieri'shin"- 
Wliere at tlieir source the flocnls. for t'ver thus. 
Beneath the nearer iiiiliieiice of the moon. 
Laboured in tiie&e mad workings? Did the 
waters 

Here on their outmost circle meet the void, 
'I'he verge and brink of Chaos or thin Earth, — 
AV'a'i it indeed a living thing — its breath 
'Die ehh and flow of ticean.^ and had we 
Ueaclied the storm rampart of its s.inctnary, 

'J’he insuperable homidai y, rained to guard 
its mysteries from tlie e\ e of man pruf.ine 
'I'hree dreadful nights and days we drove ahmg ; 
Tin* fourth, the welcome rain came rattling 
dov\ II : 

The Wind had fallen, and through the broken 
cloud 

Appeared the bright dilating blue of lieaven. 
Eniniddeiie I now*, 1 called the niarineis:'-- 
Vain w'ere it should ue bend a homeward course, 
Driv on by the storm so far: they saw onr barks, 
Fur service of Dial long and perilous w.iy, 
l>i^abled, and our food belike to f.iii. 

Silent tiiey heard, reiiictaiit in assent ; 

Anon, the*’ shouted joyfo lly, — 1 looked 
And saw a Inrd slow sailing overhead, 

His Ion:; wiiite omioiis by tlie sunbeam edged 
A.S tl»o‘.i;.h with huriiished silver; — never yet 
Heard 1 so sweet a music as his cry I 

Yet three da}.s more, and hope more f‘ager now. 
Sure of Uie signs of land, — weed-shoals, and 
birds 

AVliO docked the main, and gentle airs which 
breathed, 

Or seemed to breathe, fresh fragrance from the 
shore. 

On the lust evening, a long shadowy line 
•Skirted the sea ; — ^how fast the night closed in ! 

] stood upon the deck, and watched till dawn. 
But who can tell what feelings filled my heart, 
AVhen like a cloud the distant land arose 
Cirey from the ocean, — when we left the ship. 
And cleft, with rapid oars, the shallow wave. 
And stood triuiiiphaiit uu another world I 

A Beautiful Day. 

TiiisiiE was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
The azure heaven ; the blessed sun, alone, 

]n unapproachable divinity, 

Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light. 

How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky, 

The billows heave ! one glowing green expanse. 
Save where along tlie hendiiig line of shore 
Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock’s neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 
Embathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 
4 l '2 


Of ocean are abroad : like floating foam, 

I'he sea gulls rise and fall upon the waves ; 

'Vith long protruded neck the cormorants 
H'iiig their far flight aloft, and round and round 
The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 

It wa.*) a dav that sent into the heart 
A summer feeling : even the insect swarms 
From their dark nooks and coverts issued forth. 
To .sport through one day of existence more ; 

The solitary primrose on the bank 
Seemed now as though it had no cause to mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth ; the rocks, and shores. 
The foiesit and the everlasting hills, 

Smiled in that joyful sunshine,'— they partook 
The universal blessing, 

A Retiffious Temple. 

The place 

M'as holy ; — the dead air. which underneath 
'riiOMf arches never felt the healtliy sun, 

Xor the free mutiou of the elements, 

( uiliy and damp, infused associate awe : 

The sacred odours of the incense still 
Floated; tlie daylight and the taper Haines 
Commingled, dimming each, and each bedim- 
med ; 

And asi the slow procession paced along, 

Still to their hymn, as if in symphony, 
riic regular foot-fall soiiritled : swelling now, 
'Ditir voice;* in one chorus, loud and deep, 

I Rung* o’er the echoing ai'ile : and when it ceased, 

I rhe silence of tiiat huge and sacred pile 
j Caine on the heart. 

A IVelih Cjttot;e Scene* 

Fuat lonely (Ivvelling stood among the hills, 

I By a grev mouiitain-.stream : just elevate 
! Aiiove the wjjiter torrents did it stand, 
i Upon a craggy bank ; an orchard slope 
i Arose behind, and joyous wa^ the scene 
! Ill early summer, when those antic trees 
I Shone with their hiushiug hlo'^soms, and the flax 
I Twinkled beneath the breeze its liveliest green. 
But, save the flax-field and that orchard slope, 

All else was desolate, and now all wore 
One sober hue • the narrow vale vvliich wound 
Among the hills, was grey with rocks, that 
peered 

Above its shallow soil ; the mountain side 
AYas loose with stones bestrewn, which often- 
times 

Clattered adowii the steep, beneath the foot 
Of straggling goat dislodged, or towered with 
crags, 

One da\ when winter's work hath loosened them 
'r<i thunder down. All things assorted well 
With that grey mountain hue ; the low stone 
lines, 

AVhich scarcely seemed to he the work of man. 
The dwelling rudely reared with stones unhewn. 
The sluhble flax, the crooked a]>ple-trees 
Orey with their fleecy moss and miaseltoe. 

The white-barked bircb now leafless, and the 
ash * 

AA^hose knotted roots were like the rifted rock^ 
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Through which they forced their way. Adown 
the vale. 

Broken hy stones and o’er a stony bed. 

Rolled the loud mountain-stream. 

\1'hen iVladoc came 

A little child was sporting hy the brook. 
Floating the fallen leaves, that he might see 
them 

Whirl ill the eddy now, and now be driven 
Down the descent, now on the smoother stream 
Snil onward far away. But when iie heard 
The horse’s tramp, he raised his head and watched 
The prince, who now dismounted and drew 
nigh. 

The little hoy still fixed his eyes on him. 

His bright blue eyes; the wind ju&t moved the 
curls 

I'hat clustered round his brow ; and so he stood, 
His rosy cheeks still lilted up to gaze 
In inrtocent wonder. 

A Saeafre'B degeriprto*^ of the Armies of hig Country^ 

Wiii'N Mtidoc hade him tell. 
As his life-ransom, wliat liis nati(»n’s force. 

And what their plans; tl»e savage answered 
him, 

With dark and sullen eye and smile of wrath. 

If aught the knov^ ledge of my country's force 
Could profit tliee, he sure, ere I would Jet 
My tongue ] lay traitor, thou shouldst limb from 
limb 

Hew me, and make each separate member feel 
A separate agony of death. O Prince I 
But I will tell }e of iiiy nation’s force 
That ye may know and tremble at your doom ; 
'fliat fear may half subdue ye to the sword 
Of vengeance — (b»n ye cotint the stars of Heaven ? 
’I'he waxes which ruffle o er the lake the leaxes 
Swept from the aiitumnal fore*^t ? Can ye look 
1 pon the eternal snows of x finder height. 

And number each particular flake tliat formed 
'J he mountain-mass — so numberless they emme. 
Whoe’er can xvield the sword, or hurl the lance. 
Or aim the arroxv ; from the growing hoy, 
Ambitifius of the battle, to the old man, 

^I'lio to revenge his country and his gods 
Hastens, and then to die. By land they come ; 
And years must pass axxay ere on their path 
7’he grass again w'ill groxx : they come by lake ; 
And ye shall see the shoals c»f their canoes 
Darken the waters. Strangers ! xxhen our gods 
Have coiKjiiered, when ye lie upon the stone 
Of sacrifice extended one hy one, 

Half of our armies cannot taste your fiesh. 
Though given in equal shares, and every share 
Minced like a nestling's food ! 

Madoc replied, 

Azteca, we are few ; but through the w'oods 
'J'he lion walks alone. The lesser fowls 
Flock multitudinous in heaven, and fly 
Before the Eagle’s coming. VVe are few ; 

And }et thy nation hath experienced us 
Enough for conquest. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

The three utilities of Poetry : the praise of Virtue and Good- 
ress. the menrioty of things remarkable, and to invigorate the 
AfTeciiuns.— fTe/sA Triad - 

For a column at Newbury- 

Art thou a patriot, 'rraveller ?— On this field 
Did Falkland fall, the blameless and the brave. 
Beneath a tyrant's banners — Dost thou boast 
Of loyal ardeiir ? Hambdkn peiished here, 

'Phe rebel Hambdkn. at wliose glorious name 
'I'he heart of every honest Englishman 
Beats high with conscious pride. Both uncor- 
rujit. 

Fricmls to their common country both, they 
foiiirht, 

'fhev dieil in adverse armies. Trax'eller ! 

If witli thy neiizhhoiir thtni shouldst init accord, 
In charity reniemher these trood men, 

And (piell all angry and injurious thoughts. 

F>^i‘ n tablet on the banks rf a stream. 

?TR worn ! awhile upon this mossy bank 
Rccime thee. If the sun rides high, the breeze, 
'I’hat loves to ripple o’er the rivulet, 
l^'ill play around tliv brow, and the cool sound 
Of running xvaters soothe thee. -Mark how clear 
It sparkles o or the shalloxxs, and heliold 
tVhere o’ei its surface xv heels xvith restless speed 
Yon glossy insect, on the sand beloxv 
Hoxv the swift shadoxv ilits. The stream, is 
pure 

In sfditude, and many a healthful herb 
Bends o'er its course and drinks the x'ital wave : 
j But pasNiing on amid the haunts of man, 

{ It find< pollution there, and rolls from thence 
A taintcfl tide. Seek'st thou for Happiness! 

I Go, '-tranger, sojourn in the woodland cot 
Of Innoce.ncb, and tlioii shall find Ifer there. 

Epitaph on Algernon Sidney, 

FT ERR Sidney lies, he xx'hom perx'erted law, 

'I’he pliant jury and the bloody judge, 

Doom’d to the traitor’s death. A tyrant king 
Required, an abject country saxv and shared 
The crime. The noble cause of liberty 
He loved in life, and to that noble cause 
In death bore witness. But his country rose 
Like Sampson from her sleep, and broke her 
chains. 

And proudly xvith her worthies she enroll'd 
Her murder’d Sidney's name. The voice of man 
Gives honour or dc'^troys ; hut earthly power 
(riles not, nor takes away, the self-applause 
Which on the scaffold suffering virtue feels. 

Nor that xihich (^od apjiointed its reward. 

Efiitaph on King John* 

John rests heloxv. A man more infamous 
Never hath held the sceptre of these realms. 
And bruised beneath the iron rod of power 
The oppressed men of England. Englislimao ! 
Curse not his memory. Murderer as he wae^ 
Coward and slave, yet he it vas who signed 
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That charter which should make thee morn and 
night 

Be thankful for thy birth-place : — Englishman ! 
'J'Jiat h(»ly charter, which, shouldst thou permit 
Force to destroy, or fraud to undermine, 

'J’hy children's groans will persecute thy soul. 
For they must bear the burthen of thy crime. 

For a tablet at Penehurst. 

Akr days of old familiar to thy mind, 

() reader? Hast thou let the midnight hour 
Fass unperceived, whilst thou in fancy lived 
With high-born beauties and enamour’d chiefs. 
Sharing their hopes, and with a breathless joy 
Whose expectation touch'd the verge of pain, 
Following their dangerous fortunes? If such 
lore 

Hath ever thrill'd thy bosom, thou wilt tread, 

As with a pilgrim’s reverential thoughts, 

The groves of Penshurst. Sidney here was born, 

Si<liiey, than w'hoin no gentler, braver man 

ill i ow II delightful genius ever feign'd. 

Illustrating the vales of Arcady 

^Vith cuiirteoiia courage aud with royal loves. 

Upui' his natal day the acorn here 

^\'a^ planted, it grew up a stately oak, 

And ill the heauty of its strength it stood 
And liourish’d, when his perishable part 
Had moulder'd dust to dust. 'I'iiat stately 
oak 

Itself bath moulder’d now, but Sidney’s fame 
Endureth .n 'ii» own immortal works. 

Epitaph » 

This to a mother’s sacred memory 
Her son hath hallow'ed. Absent many a year 
P’ar over sea, his sweetest dreams were still 
I If that dear voice which sootheil his infancy; 
And after many alight against tlie Moor 
And iVIalaiiar, or that tierce cavalry 
Which he had seen covering the Ixiundless plain 
F]veii to the utmost limits where the eye 
(Nnjid pierce ’he far horizon, — his first thought 
In safety was of her, who when she heard 
The tale of that day’s danger, would retire 
And pour her pious gratitude to Heaven 
In prayers and tears of joy. The lingering 
hour. 

Of his return, long-look’d-for, came at length. 
And full of hope he reach’d hU native shore. 
Vain hope that puts its trust in human life 1 
For ere he came the iiuniher of her days 
Was full. O reader, what a world were this. 
How unendurable its weight, if they 
Whom death hath sunder’d did not meet again ! 

Epitaph, 

Here in the fruitful vales of Somerset 
Was Emma born, and here the maiden grew 
To the sweet season of her w omanhood 
Beloved and lovely, like a plant whose leaf 
And bud and blossom all are beautiful. 

In peacefulness her virgin years were past ; 

And when in prosperous w^edlock she was given 
Amid the Cumbrian mountains far away 


She had her summer bower. *T was like a dream 
Of old romance to see her when she plied 
Her little skiff on Derwent’s glassy lake ; 

The roseate evening resting on the hills, 
'I'helake returning back the hues of heaven, 
iMountairis and vales and waters all imbued 
With beauty and in quietness ; and she, 
Nymph.like, amid that glorious solitude 
A heavenly presence, gliding in her joy. 

But soon a wasting malady began 
I’o prey upon her, frequent in attack. 

Yet with such flattering intervals as mock 
'I'he hopes of anxious love, and most of all 
Tlie sufferer, self-deceived. During those days 
Of treacherous respite, many a time hath he. 

Who leave- tlii^ record of his friend, drawn back 
Inft* the shadow from her social board, 

Because too surely in her cheek he saw 
The insidious hloorn of death; and then hef 
smiles 

And innocent mirtli excited deeper grief 
Than when l(»ng-looU’d-i**»r tidings came at last, 
'I’liat, all her sufferings ended, she was laid 
Amid Madeira’s orange groves io rest. 

O gentle Emma ! o’er a lovelier form 
'J'haii thine, earth never cio^ed ; nor e'er did 
Heaven 

Receive a purer spirit from the world! 

Inner iptiim for the apartment in Chepstaiv C^ftle, where Henrp 
Marten, the < egicide ivas imprisoned thirty yeare. 

For thirty years, secluded from mankind, 

Here .Marten linger’d. Often have these walls 
Echo d his footsteps, as with even tread 
He loified around his prison : not to him 
Did nature’s fair vanetie.s exist; 

He never saw the sun’s delightful beams, 

Save when through yon high bars it pour'd a 
sad 

And broken splendour. Dost thou ask his crime? 
He had rebeli’d against the king, and sat 
In judgment on him ; for his ardent mind 
Shaped goodliest plans of happiness on earth. 
And peace and liberty. Wild dreams ! but such 
As Tlato loved ; such as, with holy zeal 
Our Mii/roN w'orshipp’d. Blessed hopes ! awhile 
FVom man withheld, even to the latter days, 
W'heii Christ shall come and all things be fulfill'd. 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

It w.is a summer evening. 

Old KasparV work was done. 

And he befoi'e his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun. 

And by him .«:portedori the green 
tlis little grandchild VV’ilhelinine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

W'hich he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he liad found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 
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Old Knspar took it from the bov^ 

Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his head^ 

And uith a natural 

" "Tis some poor fellow's scull,” said he, 

*' \rho fell in the great victory. 

I find them in tlie garden. 

For there's many here about ; 

And often when 1 go to plough, 

The ploughshare turns them out ! 

For many thous;ind men/’ said he. 

Were slain in that great victoi}'/* 

Now tell us what *twas all about,” 
Young Peterkin, he cries ; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With w'onder-waiting eyes ; 

Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they kill’d each other for.” 

was the English,” Knspar cried, 

“ Who put tlie French rout ; 

But what they kill’d each other for, 

I could not well iruike out. 

But every body said,” quoth he, 

“ That 'twas a famous \ictory. 

" My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burnt his dvtelling to the ground. 
And he uas forced t<i fly ; 

So with his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had he where to rest his head. ^ 

With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide. 

And many a childing mother then. 

And new-horii hahy, died, 

But things like tliat, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

‘‘ They sav it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won ; 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 

But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won, 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 

Why ’twas a very wicked thing !” 

Said little U’ilhelniiiie. 
t( — nay — my little girl,” quoth he, 

“It was a famous victory. 

And every body praised -the Duke 
M'ho this great fight did win.” 

“ But what good came of it at last? ’ 
Quoth littfe Peterkin. 

Why that 1 cannot tell,” said he^ 

But ’t was ii famous victory.” 


THE COMPLAINTS OF THE POOU. 

And wherefore do the j»oor complain ? 

The rich man asked of me, — 

Come w'alk abroad with me, I said. 

And 1 will answer thee. 

i was evening, and the frozen streets 
Were cheerle.Ns to behold, 

And we were wrapt and coated well. 
And yet we were a-cold. 

We met an old bare-headed man. 

His locks were few and white ; 

I a'-k’d him what he did abroa<l 
la that cold winter’s night ; 

'T was hitter keen indeed, he said. 

But at home n<» fire had he, 

Aii'l therefore lie had come abroad 
To a>k for charity. 

We met a young hare-footed child. 

And she begg'd loud and hold ; 

I ask'd her what she did abroad 
When the wind it blew' so cold ; 

She said her father was at home, 
AiK^he lay sick a-hed, 

And therefore was it she was sent 
Abroad to beg for bread. 

We saw a woman sitting down 
L pun a stone to rest. 

She iiad a baby at lier hack 
And another at her breast ; 

I a'^k’d her wdiy she loiter’d there 
When the night-wind was so chill ; 
She turn’d her head and hade the child 
’That scream’d behind, be still. 

She told us that her husband served, 

A soldier, far away. 

And therefore to her parish she 
Was begging back her way. 

We met a girl, her dress was loose 
And sunken was her eye, 

Who with a wanton's liollow voice 
Address’d the passers-by ; 

1 ask'd her what there was in guilt 
That could her heart allure 
To shame, disease, and late remorse ; 
She answer'd, she was poor. 

I turn'd me to the rich man then. 

For silently stood he,— 

You ask’d me why the poor complain^ 
And these have answer’d thee 1 
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TUB PLBASURRd OF HOPE. 

[Parf the Fir at,'] 

At summer eve, when Heaven's ethereal how 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills 
below, 

M'hy to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
^Vhose siinhright summit mingles with the sky? 
Why <lo those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling 
near ? — 

'T is distance lends enchantment to the view. 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Thii.s, with delight we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life’s unmeasured way ; 
7'hiis. from afar, each dim discover’d scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath 
been ; 

And every fswm, that fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

What potent spirit guides the raptured eye 
I’o pierce the shades of dim futurity.^ 

Can wisdom leud, with all her heav’iily pow'r, 
'I'he ])ledg' o* joy’s anticipated hour ^ 

Ah. no ! she darkly sees the fate of man— 

Her dim .lorizori bounded to span ; 

Or, if she hold an imJige to the view, 

' J' is ii.iture pictured too severely true. 

IVitli tliee, sweet Hope! resides the heavenly 
light, 

7'hat j)()wrs remotest rapture on the sight; 
Thine is the charm of life’s bewilder’d way, 

7 hat calls each slumbering passion into play. 
AVaked by thy touch, 1 see the sister band, 

On tiptoe wat hing, start at tliy command. 

And fly where’er thy ma;idatehids them steer, 

'J o pleasure’s path, or glory's bright career. 

Primeval Hope, the Aonian Muses say, 

AVhen man and nature mourn’d their first 
decay ,* 

When every form of death, and every woe, 

Shot from malignant stars to earth below ; 
AVhen murder bared her arm, and rampant 
war 

Yoked the red dragons of her iron car ; 

When peace and mercy, banish'd from the 
plain, ^ 

Sprung on the viewless winds to Heav n again; 
All, all forsook the friendless guilty mind. 

But Hope, the ciiarmer, linger'd still behind. 

Thus, while Elijah's burning wheels prepare 
From Carmel’s heights to sweep the fields of 
air, 

'Fhc prophet's mantle, ere his flight began, 

Dropl on tiie world— a sacred gift to man. 


Auspicious Hope! in thy sweet garden grow 
AVreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe ; 
Won by their sweets, in nature's languid hour. 
The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bow. 
er ; 

There, as the wild bee murmurs on ||je wing. 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits 
bring ! 

AYhat viewless forms th' Jilolian organ ploy. 

And sweep the furrow'd lines of anxious thought 
away ! 

Angel of life! thy glittering wings explore 
Earth’s loneliest bounds, and Ocean's wildest 
shore. 

Lo ! to the wintry winds the pilot yields 
His bark, careering o'er uiifathom'd fields ; 

Now on Atlantic w'aves he rides afar, 

Where Andes, giant of the western star. 

With meteor-standard to the winds unfurl'd. 
Looks from his throne of clouds o'er half the 
world ! 

Now far he sweeps, where scarce a summer 
smiles 

On Behring's rocks, or Greenland's naked isles : 
('old on his midnight watch the breezes blow. 
From wastes that slumber in eternal snow; 

And waft, across the wave’s tumultuous ronr, 
'i'he w'olf’s long howl from (.Jonalaska's shore. 

Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm, 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form ! 
Rocks, weaves, and winds, the shatter’d bark 
delay ; 

Thy heart is sad, thy home is far aw'ay. 

But Hope can here her moonlight vigils keep. 
And sing to charm the spirit of the deep: 

Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pole. 

Her visions warm the watchman's pensive soul; 
His native hills that rise in happier climes, 

'J'he grot that heard liis song of other times. 

His cottage home, his hark of slender sail. 

His glassy lake, and broom \\'ood- blossom'd vale. 
Rush on bis thought ; he sweeps before the wind, 
7' reads the loved shore he sigh’d to leave behind ; 
Meets at each step a friend’s familiar face. 

And flies at last to Helen's long embrace ; 

AA^ipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking tear, 
And clasps, with many a sigh, his children dear I 
AVhile, long neglected, but at length caress'd. 

His faithful dog salutes the smiling guest. 

Points to the master's eyes (w-here'er they roam) 
His wistful face, and whines a welcome hdme. 

Friend of the brave ! in peril's darkest hour. 
Intrepid Virtue looks to thee for power; 

Fo thee the heart its trembling homage yields. 
On stormy floods, and carnage-enver'd fields, 
AA^hen front to front the banner’d hosts combine, 
Halt ere they close, and form the dreadful line. 
AA’hen till is still on death’s devoted soil, , 

The murch.worii soldier mingles for the toll; 
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As rin^s }n's glitterin^^ tubs, he lifts on hi^h 
Tbe dauntless brow, and spirit-speakinjg: eye. 
Hails in his heart the triumph yet to come. 

And hears thy stormy music in the drum ! 

And sucWhy strength 'inspiring aid that bore 
The h&rdy Byron to his native shore — • 

In horrid climes, where Chiloe’s tempests sweep 
I'umultiioiis murmurs o'er the troubled deep, 

’ r was his to mourn misfortune's rudest shock. 
Scourged hy the uiiids. and cradled on the ruck. 
To Make each joyless morn, and search again 
The fainisird haunts of solitary men ; 

Whose race, unyielding as their native storm. 
Know not a trace of nature but tbe form ; 

Yet at thy call, the liardy tar pursued. 

Pale, but intrepid, sad, but unsubdued 
Pierced the deej> woods, and hailing from afar, 
'Die moon's pale planet and tbe northern star; 
Paused at each dreary cry, unheard before, 
IJyseiias in the w'ild, and mermaids on the shore ; 
Till, led by thee o’er many a vliiF sublime. 

He found a warmer world, a milder clime, 

A home to rest, a shelter to defend. 

Peace and repose, a Briton and a friend t ! 

Congenial Hope ! thy passion-kindling power, 
How bright, how strong, in youth's untroubled 
hour ! 

On yon proud height, with genius hand in hand, 
1 see thee light, and wave thy golden wand. 

** Go, child of Heav’n ! (thy w'inged words 
proclaim) 

*T is thine to search the boundless fields of fame ! 

• Thr following picture of his own diiTess, given by B)ron in 
his iimple and iateresting narrative, justifies the above descrip- 
tion. 

After relating the barbarity of the Indian cacique to hia child, 
he proceeds thus “ A day or two after we put to sea again, 
and crossed the g.eat bay I mentioned we had br>en at the bottom 
of when we first hauled awa-. to the w^stwnd. The land here 
was very low and sandy, and soTii'‘ihing like the mouth of a 
river which discharged itself into the sea, and which had lieen 
taken no notice of by us before, as it wa-i so shallow that the 
Indians were obliged to take every thing out of their canoes, and 
carry them overland . We rowed up the river four or five leagues, 
and then took into a bra’uh oi it that ran first t o the eastward, 
and then to the northward: here it became much narrower, 
and the stream excessiively rapid, so that we gained but little way. 
th ough we wrought very hard. At night we landed upon its 
banks, and had a most uiicoinfortahle longing, it being a perfect 
swamp, and we had nothing to cover us, thougli it rained exces- 
sively. '1 he Indian* were little belter oil' than we, as there wa« 
no wood here to make their wigwams ; so that all they could do 
WBSto prop up the bark, which they' carry in the txittom of their 
canoes, and shelter themselves as well ax they could io the lee- 
ward of it. Knowing the difficulties they had to enrount<*r here, 
they had provided tnemxelves with some ««al; but we had not 
a toeat, after the heavy fatigues of the dav, exicMi.irig a 

sort ^ root we saw the Indians make use of, which wa» verv dis- 
agreeable to the taste. We laboured all next day agaioii ihe 
stream, and fared as we had done the dav tiefon*. Thu next d.iv 
brought us to the carrying-place. Here was plenty of wood, but 
nothing to begot for sustenance. We |>assu(l ihis night, aswc 
had freniently dune, under a tree : but what we suffi red at t his 
time isnoteasy to be expressed. 1 had bc*en ilireedays at ihe 
oar without any kind of nourishment except the wretched ro'^t 
atiove mentions. I had no shirt, for it had rot ed erf bv bus 
All my dothes consulted of a shan gneko (something like a bear- 
■kini. apiece of red cloth which once iteen a waistcoat, and 
a ragged pair of tMWsers, without shoes or stockings.’* 

1 Oon Patncio Gedd, a Scotch physician in oneui the Spanish 
settlemeuta, hospitably relieved Byron and Ins wrci-hed axoci- 
^ates, of which the comiuodoie speaki m the Wiuu*e*i teiin* of 
grautude. 


Lo ! Newton, priest of nntiire, sYiines afar, 

Scans the wide world, and numbers ev’ry star ! 
Wilt thou, with him, mysterious rites apply. 
And watch the shrine with wonder- beaming 
eye ! 

Yes, thou shalt mark, with nia^ic art profound, 
The speed of light, th#circling march of sound ; 
With Franklin grasp the lightning's fiery wing. 
Or yield the lyre of heav'n another string*. - 

The Swedish saget admires, in yonder bowers, 
His winj^ed insects, and his rosy flowers ; 

Calls from their woodland haunts the savage 
train 

With sounding horn, and counts them on the 
plain — 

So once, at Heav’n's command, the waiid'rers 
came, 

To Eden's shade, and heard their various name. 

“ Far from the world, in yon sequester'd 
clime. 

Slow pass the sons of wisdom, more sublime ; 
Calm a.« the flelds of Heav'n his sapient eye 
'J'he loved Athenian lifts to realms on high,^ 
.Admiring Plato, on his spotless page. 

Stamps the bright dictates of the father sage : 

^ Shall nature bound to earth's diurnal span 
The fire of God, th' immortal soul of maii.>' 

Turn, child of Heav'n, thy rapture-lighU 
en d eye 

To wisdom’s walks, the sacred Nine are nigh : 
Hark ! from briirht spires that gild the Del- 
phian height, 

From streams that wander in eternal light, 
Ranged on their hill, Harmunia's daughter’s 
swell 

The mingling tones of horn, and harp, and shell ; 
Deep from his vaults, the Loxian murmurs 
flowj, 

And Pythia's awful organ peals below. 

Beloved of Heav'n ! the smiling muse shall 
shed 

Her moonlight halo on thy beauteous bead ; 
Shall swell thy heart to rapture unconfliied, 

.And breathe a holy madness o'er thy mind. 

] see thee roam her guardian pow 'r beneath. 

And talk with spirits on the midnight heath ; 
Inquire of guilty wand'rers whence they came. 
And ask each blood-staiu’d form his earthly 
name ; 

Then weave in rapid verse the deeds they tell. 
And read the trembling world the tales of hell. 


* The seven strings of Apollo's harp were the symbolleal te- 
presentation uf the arven planets. Herschell. by discovering aa 
eighth, might be sud to add another string to the instrument, 
t Linrueus. 

t Loxias IS the name frequently given to Apollo by Greek 
writeix ; it is tuitt with more than once ui the Chsepnorss of 
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When Venus, throned in clouds of rosy hue, 
Flinf^s from her golden urn the vesper dew, 

And bids fond in»n her glimmering noon employ, 
Sacred to love, and w'alks of tender j(»y ; 

A milder mood the goddess shall recall, 

And soft as dew thy tones of music fall ; 

AVhile beauty 8 deeply.piftured smiles impart 
A pang more dear than pleasure to the heart — 
Wiirm as thy sighs shall ilow the Lesbian strain. 
And plead in beauty’s ear, nor plead in vain. 

Or wilt thou Orphean hymns more sacred 
deem. 

And steep thy song in Mercy’s mellow stream ? 
'J'o peii-'ive dro]>s the radiant eye beguile — 

For beauty’s tears are lovelier than her smile ; — 
On nature’s throbbing anguish pour relief ? 

And teach impassion’d souls the joy of grief? 

Yes ; to thy tongue shall seraph words be 
given, 

And power on earth to plead the cause of Hea- 
ven ; 

The proud, the cold untroubled heart of stone. 
That never mused on sorruvv but its own, 
Unlrcks a generous store at tby coininand. 

Like lloreb’s rocks beneath the prophet’s hand^. 
The living lumber of Ins kindred earth, 

Charm’d into soul, receives a second birth, 

Feeih thy dread power another heart afford, 
^Vliose pas ’oM.touch'd hurrnonious strings accord 
True as the circling spheres to liature’^ }n<in ; 
And man the brother, lives the friend of man. 

Bright as the pillar rose at Heaven’s com- 
mand, 

When Israel marched along the desert land, 
Blazed through the night on lonely wilds afar, 
And told the path, — a never-setting star: 

So, heavenly genius, in thy course divine, 

Hopk is tby star, her light is ever thine.” 

Propitious Power ! when rankling cares annoy 
The sacred home of liymenean joy ; 

When doom’d to jioverty’s sequester’d dell, 

’J’he wedded j>air of love and virtue dwell, 
Uiipitied by the world, iinkncivn to fame, 

Their woes, their wishes, and their hearts the 
same — 

Oh, there, prophetic Hope ! thy smile bestow. 
And chase tne pangs that worth should never 
know — 

There, as the parent deals his scanty store 
I'o friendless babes, and weeps to give no more. 
Tell, that his manly race shall yet assuage 
Their father’s wrongs, and shield his latter age. 
What though for him no Hybla sweets distil. 
Nor bloomy vines wave purple on the hill; 

Tell, that when silent years have pass'd away. 
That when his eye grows dim, his tresses grey. 
These busy hands a lovelier cot shall build. 

And deck with fairer flowers his little field, 

• Exodus, chap. xvii. 3, 5, 4. 
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And call’d from Heaven propitious dews to 
breathe 

Arcadian beauty on the barren heath ; 

Tell, that while love’s spontaneous smile en.* 
dears 

The days of peace, the sabbath of hi^years, 
Health shall prolong to many a festive hour 
The social pleasures of his humble bower. 

Lo ! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps. 
Her silent watch the mournful ipotlier keeps ; 
^he, while the lovely babe unconscious lies. 

Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive 
eyes, 

And weaves a song of melancholy joy — 

Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy: 

Vo lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 

Vo sigh that rends thy father’s he.art and mine ; 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall be 
In form and soul ; but, ah ! more blest than he ! 
Thy fame, thy wuirth, thy filial love, at last, 

Shall soothe his aching heart for all the past*^ 
With many a smile my solitude repay. 
xVnd chase the world’s ungenerous scorn away. 

And say, when summon’d from the world 
and tliee 

I lay my head beneath the willow tree, 

W'ilt t/iouj sweet mourner ! at my stone appear, 
And soothe my parted spirit lingering near ? 

Oh, wilt thou come, at evening hour to shed 
The tears of meinciry o’er iny narrow bed ; 

W’ith achiug temples on thy hand reclined, 

Muse on the last farewell 1 leave 1>ehind, 

Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur 
low. 

And think on all my love, and all my woe ?” 

So speaks affection, ere the infant eye 
('an look regard, or brighten in reply ; 

But when the cherub lip hath learnt to claim 
A mother’s ear by that endearing name ; 

Soon as the playful innocent can prove 
A tear of pity, or a smile of love. 

Or cons liis murmuring task beneath her caro, 

Or lisps with holy look his evening prayer. 

Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 
'!'he mourrifui ballad warbled in his ear : 

How fondly looks admiring Hofk the while 
At every artless tear, and everv smile ! 

How glows the joyous parent to descry 
A guileless bosom, true to sympathy ! 

Where is the troubled heart, consign'd to 
share 

rumultuous toils, or solitary care, 

Un!)lest by visionary thoughts that stray 
To count the joys of fortune’s better day ! 

Lo, nature, life, and liberty reliimo 

The dim-eyed tenant of the dungeon gloom, 

A long-lost friend, or hapless child restored, 
Smiles at his blazing hearth anjl social board ; 
Warm from his heart the tears of rapture flow, . 
And virtue triumphs o'er remember’d woe. 
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Chide not his peace, proud reason ! nor de- 
stroy 

1'lie shadowy forms of uncreated joy, 

That uriie the lin|u:ering' tide of life, and pour 
Spontaneous sliimher on his midnight hour. 

Hark i the ^vild inaiiiae sings, to chide the gale 
That wafts so slow her lover's distant sail : 

She, sad spectatress, on the wintry shore 
tVatch'd the rude surge his ^shroudless corse 
that hore, 

Knew the pale form, and, shrieking in amaze. 
Clasp’d her cold hands, and hx'd her maddening 
gaze : 

Poor widow’d wretch ! ’t was tliere she wept in 
vain. 

Till memory fled her agonizing brain : — 

But mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe. 

Ideal peace, that truth could ne’er he:^tow ; 
W’arrn «»n her heart the ji»ys of fancy beam, 

And aimless Hopi<: delights her darkest dream. 

Oft when yon moon has climb’d the midnight 
sky, 

And the lone «ea-bird wakes its wildest cry. 
Piled on the stee]», her blazing faggots burn 
To hail the hark that never can return ; 

And. still she waits, hut sc<irce forbears to weep 
That constant love can linger on the deep. 

And, mark the wretch, whose wanderings never 
knew 

The world’s regard, that soothes, though half 
untrue, 

Whose erring heart the lash of sorrow bore. 

But found not pity when it err’d no more. 

Yon friendless man, at whose dejected eye 
Th’ unfeeling proud one looks -and pass.es by. 
Condemn’d on penury’s barren path to roam, 
Scorn’d by the world, and left without a Jioine — 
Even he at evening, should he chance to stray 
Down by the hamlet’s haw thoriuscented way, 
Wliere round the cot's romantic glade, are seen 
The blossom’d hean-fleid, and the sloping green, j 
Leftns o'er its hum hie gate, and thinks the 
while — 

Oh ! that for me some home like this would 
smile 

Some hamlet shade, to yield my sickly form 
Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm ! 
There should my hand no stinted boon assign 
To wretched hearts with sorrow such as mine — 
That generous wisth can soothe unpitied care, 
And Hope half mingles with the poor man’s 
prayer. 

Hope ! w'hen I mourn, M'ith sympathizing mind. 
The wrongs of fate, the woes of human kind, 

Thy blissful omens bid my spirit see 
The boundless fields of rapture yet to be ; 

1 w'Htch the wheels of nature’s mazy plan, 

And learn the future by the past of man. 

Come, bright Improvement ! on the car of time, 
"And rule the spacious world from clime to clime ; 


'rhy handmaid arts shall every wild explore, 
'IVace every wave, and culture every shore. 

On Erie’s hanks, w'here tigers steal along. 

And the dread Indian chauiits a dismal song. 
AV'here human flends on midnight errands walk, 
And bathe in brains the murderous tomahaw k ; 
There shall tlie flocks on thymy pasture stray, 
And shepherds dance at summer’s opening day ; 
i Each w'andering genius of tlie lonely glen 
j Siiall start to view the glittering haunts of men, 
i And silence w'atch, on wtuidlaiid heights around. 
The village curlew as it tolU profound. 

In Lyhiari groves, where damned rites are 
dune, 

That bathe the rocks in blood, and veil the sun, 
'I'ruth shall arrest the inurd’roiis arm profane; 
Wild Obi flies* — the veil is rent in twain. 

Where barb’rous liordes on Scythian moun- 
tains roam. 

Truth, mercy, freedom, yet shall find a home ; 
Where’er degraded nature bleeds and pines, 
From Guinea’s c«»ast to Sihirs dreary minest, 
J'ruth r*hall perxade the uiifatliom’d darkness 
there, 

And light the dreadful features of despair. — 
Hark! the stern captive spurns his heavy 
load. 

And asks the image back tb»at Fleaven bestow'd ! 
Fierce in his eye the fire of \alour burns, 

And, as the slave departs, the man returns. 

Oil ! sacred Truth ! thy triumph ceased a while,, 
And Hope, thy sister, cea»ed with thee to smile, 
When le«igued oppression pour’d to northern 
wars 

Her vvhisker'd pandoors and her fierce hussars, 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of 
morn, 

Peal’d her loud drum, and twang’d her trumpet 
horn ; 

rumuJtmius horror brooded o’er her van. 
Presaging wrath to Poland — and to man J ! 

Warsaw’s last cliampion from her lieight sur- 
vey’d. 

Wide o'er the fields, a w'aste of ruin laid. — 

Oh f Heaven ! he cried, luy bleeding country 
save ! — 

Is there no hand on high to shield the brave 

« \mongthe negroes of the West Indies, Obi, or Obiah, is the 
name of .1 magical which is believed by tliem to affn-'t 

the obim of Od inali^iuiy with dismal calamities. Such a belief 
must undoubtedly have been deduced trom the supersiiti.fu^ iny- 
tlioi.'gy ot iheir kinsmen nil the coast of Afncii. 1 have, there- 
fore. |>e sunihed ubi as the evil spirit of the African, although 
me bi>>lory of the African tribes mentions the evil spirits of tJieir 
icligious creed )>y a difTerent appeliation. 

t Mr Cell of Anterinoiiy, in nis travels through Siberia, informs 
us :hat till* lumu of the country is universally pronounced bilar 
by lIk llussians. 

; 'I he history of the partition of Poland, of the massacre in 
the suburbs of Warsaw, and 011 the bridge of Prague, the trium- 
phant entry of huwarrow into the Polish capital, and the insult 
otfered to human nature by the blasphemous thanks oflbred up 
to Heaven, for victories obtained over men dghlitigin the sacred 
cause of liberty, by murderers and oppressoisj axe events gene- 
rally kaouu. 
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Yet^ though destruction sweep these lovely 
plains, 

Risse, fellow-men ? our country yet remains I 
By that dread name, we wave the sword on high I 
And swear for her to live !— with her to die ! 

He said, and on the rampart-heights array'd 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismav'd ; 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid fnint they form. 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as tlie storm ; 
Low, murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Revenge, or death, — the watch- word and reply ; 
'i’hen peal’d the notes, omnipotent to charm. 
And the loud tocsin toll’d their last alarm ! — 

In vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant few ! 

From rank to rank your volley'd tliunder fiew' ; — 
Oh, l»l(»odiest picture in the book of time, 
!SarmatiH fell, unwept, without a crime ; 

Foiirid not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength in her arms, imr merc\ in her woe ! 
Dropp'd from her nerveless grasp the shattered 
sj>ear, 

Clonc d her bright eye, and curb’d her high ca- 
reer ; — 

Hoi'f, fiu* a season, ba<le the world farewell. 
And Freedom ti rieked—as Ko>fiu',k(i fell ! 

J'l.e sun went down, nor ceased the carnage 
there, 

Tumultuous murder slio<*k tlie midnight air — 
On Prague’s ]n*oud arch the fires of ruin glow’, 
His }>io<Ml-<l^ ed ..aters ui-iriuuriug far below' ; 
The storm prevails, the rampart yields a w'ay. 
Bursts the wide cry ol liorror and dismay: 

Hark ' as the smouldering [dies with thunder 
l.iil, 

A thous.fnd shrieks for hopeless mercy call ! 
Barth shook — red meteors flash’d along the sky ! 
And conscious nature .hudder’d at the cry! 

Oh ! righti 'us Heaven! ere freedom found a 
grave, 

'Vhy slept the sword, omnipotent to save ? 
M'here was thine arm, O vengeance ! w here thy 
rod 

That smote the foes of Zion .md of God ; 

'J'hat crush'd proud Amnion, when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath, and thunder’d from afar? 
Where was the storm that slumber’d till the 
host [coast ; 

Of blood-stain'd Pharaoh left their trembling 
Then nade the deep in wild commotion flow. 

And heaved un ocean on their march below ? 

Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! 

Ye that at Marathon and Leuctrabled ! 

Friends of the world! restore your swords to man 
Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van ! 

Yet for Sarmatia’s tears of blood atone. 

And make her arm puissant as your own 
Oh I once again to freedom's cause return 
The patriot Tell — the Bruce of Bannockburn ! 
4x2 


Yes ! thy proud lords, unpitied land ! shall see 
'1 hat man hath yet a soul — and dare be free ! 

A little while, along thy saddening plains. 

The starless night of desolation reigns ; 

Truth sliall restore the light by nature ffiven, 
And, like Prometheus, bring the fire of Heaven! 
Prone to the dust Oppressi<»ii shall be hurl'd. 
Her name, her nature, wither’d from the world! 

Ye that the rising morn invidious mark, 

And liate the light — because your deeds are 
dark ; 

Ye that expanding truth invidious view, 

And think, or wish, the song of Hope untrue ; 
Perhaps your little hanrU presume to span 
The march of genius, and the powers of man ; 
Perhaps ye watch, at Pride’s iiiiltrillow’d shrine. 
Her victims, newly slain, and thii-^ divine: — 
Here shall tliy triumph, Genius, cease ; and 
here 

Truth, Science, V’irtiie, close your short career." 

Tyrants! in vain ye trace the w'izard ring ; 

In vain ye limit mind’s unwearied spring; 

What ! can ye lull the winged winds asleep, 
Arre'.t the rolliiiir w’orld, or chain the deep? 

Xo! — the wild wave contemns your sceptred 
hand : 

It roll'd not back when Canute gave command! 

Man ! can thy doom no brighter soul allow ? 
Still mii‘t thou live a blot on nature’s brow' 

Shall war’s jiolluted banner ne'er be furl’d ? 
Sliall crimes and tyrants cease but with the 
world ? 

What 1 are thy triiimphs, sacred Truth, belied ? 
>Vhy then hath Plato lived — or Sidney died ? 

Ve fond adorers of departed fame. 

Who warm at Scipio’s worth, or rully's name ! 
Ye that, in fancied vision, can admire 
'fhe sword of Brutus, and the Theban lyre ! 
Wrapt in historic ardour, who adore 
Each classic haunt, and well-remember’d shore. 
Where Valour tuned, amid her chosen throng. 
The Thracian trumpet and the Spartan song : 
Or, wandering thence, behold the later charms 
Of England’s glory, and Helvetia’s arms I 
See Homan fire in Hampden's bosom swell. 

And fate and freedom in the sliaft of Tell ! 

Say, ye fond zealots to the worth of yore. 

Hath valour left the world— to live no more ? 
No more shall Brutus bid a tyrant die, 

And sternly sn.tle with vengeance in his eye? 
Hampden no mure, when suiferiug freedom 
calls, 

Encounter fate, and triumph as he falls ; 

Nor Tell disclose, through peril and alarm. 

The might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm ? 

Yes ! in that generous cause, tor ever strong. 
The patriot's virtue and the poet’s song. 

Still, as the tide of ages rolls Hway, 

Shall charm the world, unconscious of decay 1 
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Yes ! tliere are hearts^ prophetic Hope may 
trust. 

That slumber yet in uncreated dust, 

Ordain'd to fire th' adoring sons of earth 
With every ciiarm of wisdom and of worth ; 
Ordain’d to litfht, witli intellectual day. 

The mazy wlieels <»f nature as they i>lay, 

Or, warm with fancy’s energy, to glow. 

And rival all but Shakspeare’s name below ! 

And say, supernal Powers ! who deeply scan 
Heaven's dark decrees, inifathom'd yet by man. 
When shall the world call down, to cleanse her 
shame. 

That embryo spirit, yet without a name, — 
That friend of nature, wliose a\eni;ing hands 
Shall burst the Lvliian's adciuiaiitine hands 
W’ho, sternly mark in «; on his native soil 
The bl<»od, the tears, the anguish and the toil, 
Shall bid each righteous heart exult, to see 
Peace to the slave, and vengeance on the free ! 

Yet, 5 ’et, degraded men ! th* expected day 
That breaks your bitter cup, is far awav ; 
Trade, wealth, and fashion, aA' you still to bleed. 
And holy men t'ive Scripture for the deed ; 
Scourged, and debaseti, ii(> llriton .stcmps to save 
A wretch, a coward ; yes, because a .slave ! 

Eternal Nature! when thy giant hand [land, 
Had heaved the floods, and fix’d the trembling 
^Vhen life sprung startling at tliv plastic call, 
Endless her forms, and man the lord of all ! 

Say, was that lordly form insjiired by thee. 

To wear eternal chains and bow the knee f 
Whs man ordain’d the slave of man to toil. 
Yoked with the brutes, and fetter’d to the soil ; 
Weigh'd in a tyrant’s balance with liis» gold ? 

No !— Nature stamp’d u» in a heavenly mould ! 
She bade no wretch his thankless labour urge. 
Nor, trembling, take the pittance and the 
scourge ! 

No homeless Lybian, on the stormy deep, 

To call upon his country’s name, and weep ! 

Lo ! once in triumph, on his boundless plain. 
The quiver’d chief of Congo loved to reign ; 
With fires proportion'd to his native sky, 
Strength in his arm, and lightning in his eye; 
Scour’d with wild feet his suiuillumined zone, 
1'hc spear, the lion, and the woods his own ! 

Or Jed the combat, bold without a* plan. 

An artle.'is savage, but a fearless man ! 

The jilunderer came ! — alas ! no glory smiles 
For Congo's chief on yonder Indian isles ; 

For ever fall’n I no son of nature now, 

With freedom charter'd on his manly brow ? 
Faint, bleeding, bound, he weeps the night awri)'. 
And when the sea-wdnd wafts the dewJess day, 
Starts, w ith a bursting heart, for ever more 
To cur.se the sun that lights their guilty shore ! 
The shrill ho/n blew* ; at that alarum knell 

* The negroes in the West Indies are summoned to their mom. 
ing work n, shell or horn. 


fils guardian angel took a last farewell I 
That funeral dirge to darkness hath resign'd 
The fiery grandeur of a generous mind ! 

Poor fetter’d man ! 1 hear thee whispering low 
Unhallow'd vow« to guilt, the child of woe ! 
Friendless thy heart ; and canst thou harbour 
there 

A w ish but death — a passion but despair ? 

The widow'd Indian, when her lord expires 
Mounts the dread pile, and braves the funeral 
I fires ! 

I So falls the heart at thraldom's bitter sigh ! 

I So virtue dies, the spouse of liberty I 

But not to Lybia’s barren climes alone, 
j 'I’o Chili, or the wild Siberian zone, 

! Belong the wretclied heart and haggard eye. 

1 Degriidcd worth, and poor misfortune's sigh 1^ 
I Ve orient realms, where Ganges’ waters run ! 
Prolilic tield.«» ! clominions of the sun ! 

How Jong your tribes have trembled and obey’d ! 

I How long was Timour’s iron sceptre sway'd*, 
ho-c marsbaird hosts, the lions of the plain, 
From Scythia's northern inouiituins to the main, 
H:iged o er \ our plunder’d shrines and altars bare. 
With Idazing torch and gory scyrnitar, — 
Stiinn’d w itli the cries of death each gentle gale, 
And bathed in blood the verdure of the vale I 
Yet could no pangs the immortal spirit tame, 
^Fhen Brama's children perish'd for his name ; 
The martyr smiled beneath avenging power. 
And braved the tyrant in his torturing liour ! 

When Europe sought your subject realms to 
gain. 

And stretch’d her giant .sceptre o'er the main, 
'i'aiight lier proud barks tlie winding way to 
shape, 

And braved the stormy spirit of the Capet ; 
Children of Brama ! then was mercy nigh 

* To ehiridatP Uu5 passage, 1 shall subjoin a quotation from 
the preface lo JAtterafrum a ilt»<(/oo Rujafi, a v^ork of elegance 
and celebrity. 

*• I he impostor of Macca had established, as one of the pnn- 
nplcs of his dortniie, the merit of extending it either by persua- 
sion or the sword, tf> all par s of the earth. How steadily this 
injunction was adhered to by his tollowers, and with what success 
It was pursued, is well known to all who are in the least conver- 
sant in Instory. 

“ I'hfc same overwhelming torrent which had inundated the 
greafer I’an of Africa, hurst its way into the very heart of 
r.urope, and covering many kingdoms of Asia with unbounded 
dilution, directed its baneful course to the flourishing provinces 
of Hindostan. Here these fierce and hnrdy adventurers, whose 
onl^y iinprovtmenr had been in the science of destruction, who 
added the fury of fanaticism to the ravages of war, found the 
great end of their conquest opposed, by objects which neither the 
ardour of tiieir |>ersevc‘ring eeal, nor savage liarbanty, could 
surmount. Multitudes were sacrificed by the cruel hand of religi- 
ous persecution, and whole countries were deluged in blood, in 
the vain hope, that by the destruction of a part, the remainder 
might be iiersuaded, or terrified, into the profession of Malioineil- 
i'*m But .ill thc‘se sanguinary effbrts were ineflbctualt and at 
length, being fully convinced, that though they might extiwte, 
they loiild never hope to convert, any number of the Hinnooa, 
they relinquished the impracticable idea with which ' they had 
entered upon their career of conquest, and contented themselves 
with the acquirement of the civil dominion and almost universal 
empire of Hindostan.*'— Letters /inm a Hindoo &fr Elisa 

Hamilton. 

t See the description of the Cape of Good Hope^ translated 
from t'amdens, by Mickle. 
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To wash the stain of blood's eternal dye ? 

Did peace descend, to triumph and to save, 

M'hen freeborn Britons cross’d the Indian wave? 
Ah, no I—to more than Rome's ambition true. 
The nurse of freedom frave it not to you ! 

She the hold route of Europe’s ^iiilt he^an. 

And, in the marcii of nations, led the van ! 

Rich in the g:ems of India’s g-audy zone. 

And plunder piled from king-doms not their 
own, 

Degenerate trade ! thy minions could despise 
’I'Ijo heart-born angui<ih of a thousand cries; 
Could lock, with impious hands, their teeming 
htore, 

IVhile famish’d nations died along the sh(»re* : 
Could mock the groans of felh^w-nieu, and hear 
'I'he curse of kingdoms peopled with despair ; 
(amid stamp di'^grace on man’s polluted name, 
And barter, with their gold, eternal shame! 

But hark ! as bow’d to earth the Bramin | 
?;neels, | 

Fron heavenly climes propitious thunder peals ,* 1 
Of India’s fate her guardian spirits tell. 
Prophetic murmurs hreathing on the shell, . 
And solemn Hociids that awe the lisi’ning mind, ; 
Roll on the azure paths of every wiiid, 

‘•Foes of mankind! (her guardian spirits say,) 
Revolving uaes bring the hitter day, 

AVlumi Heaven’s unerring arm shall fall on you. 
And blood for blood these Indian plains bedew ; 
Nine times have Brania's wheels of lightning 
b arid 

Hi- aufiil presence «rer the alarmed worldf ; 
Nine time^ hath guilt, through all his giant 
franie, 

Convulsive trembled, as tbe miglity came ; 

Nine times hath suffering loercy spared in vain — 
But Heaven shall burst hersrarrv gates again i 
H e comes! n.ead Brama shakes the sunless sky 
AVith murmuring wrath, and thunders from on 
high. 

Heaven’s fiery horse, beneath his warrior form. 
Paws the light clouds, and gallops on the sturiii \ 

* The following account of British conduct, and its consequen- 
ces, in Bengal. ia’iH afford a sufficient idea of the fait alluded to 
in this passage. 

After desen hill R the monopolv of salt, betel-nut, and tob,icro, 
the historian proceeds thus.— Money in this current lan.c but 
by drops ; it could not quench the thirst of those who waned in 
India to receive it. An expedient, such as it was, rennuued t'» 
quicken its pace. The natives could live with little salt, but could 
not want food. Some of the agents saw theinselveii well situated 
for collecting the rice into stores; they did so. They know the 
Gentoos would rather die than violate the principles of their 
religion by eating llesh. The alternative would therefore be be- 
tween giving what they had, or dying. The inhabitants sunk 
they that cultivated the land, and saw the harvest at tbe disposal 
of others, planted in doubt— scarcity ensued. Then the monopoly 
was easier managed— sickness ensued. In some districts the 
languid living left the bodies of their numerous dead unburi- 
cd.'— Short History of the English Transactions in the East Indies, 
page 145. 

t Among the sublime fictions of the Hindoo mythology, it is 
one article of belief, that the Deity Brama has descend^ nine 
times upon the world in various forms, and that he is yet to ap- 
pear a tentli time, in the fi^re of a warrior upon a white horse, 
to cut ofl' all incorrigible offenders. Avatar is the word used to 
express his descent. 


Wide waves his flickering sword; his bright 
arms glow 

Like summer suns, and light the world below ! 
Enrth, and her trembling isles in ocean's bed. 
Are shook ; and nature rocks beneath his tread ! 

To pour redress on India's injured realm, 
The oppressor to dethrone, the proud to whelm ; 
To chase destruction from her plunder'd shore 
M'ith arts and arms that triumph'd once before. 
The tenth Avatar comes I at Heaven’s command 
Small Seriswattoe wave her Ijallow’d wand ! 

And f'anideu bright, and Ganesa sublime*. 
Shall ble-ss with joy their own propitious clime 
Come, heavenly Powers! primeval peace re- 
store ! 

Love ! — Mercy ! — W’^isdom ! — rule for evermore!" 


BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

Or Xel-^on and the North, 

Sing the glOrio^^ day’s renown, 

W hen to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark '.s crown. 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone; 

By each gun the lighted brand, 

III a hold determin’d band. 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. — 

Like leviatlians afloat, 

Lay their huluark-' on the brine, 

M' bile the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line : 

It uas ten of April morn by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path, 

'Miere was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath, 

For a time. — 

But the might of England flush’d 
To anticiji.Tte the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter rush’d 
O’er the deadly space between. 

Hearts of oak !” our captains cried ; when each 
gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the slaps. 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

Again ! again \ again ! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble c-heer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back ; — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom 
'Fhen ceas'd and all is wail. 

As they strike the shatter’d sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale. 

Light the gloom. • 

* Camdeo is the God of Love in the* mythology of the Hin- 
doos. Ganesa and i^enswattee correspond to the pagan d fi tifs/ 
Janus and Minerva. 
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Out spoke the victor then. 

As he hail'd them o’er the wave ; 

Ye are brothers! ye are men ! 

And we conquer but to save: — 

Su peace instead of death Jet us bring : 

Blit yield, proud foe, thy fleet. 

With the crews, at England’s feet. 

And make submission meet 
To our king.” — 

Then Denmark blest our cliief. 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose, 

As death withdrew his shades from the day. 
While the sun look’d smiling bright 
O'er a wide and woeful sight, 

W’here the fires of fun’ral light 
Died away. 

Now joy, old England, raise ! 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

While the wine ouj» shines in light : 

And yet ainid>t that joy and uproar. 

Let us think of them that sleep. 

Full many a fathom deej). 

By the wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts? to Britain’s pride 
Once so faithful and so true, 

On the dock of fame that die«l, 

With the gallant good llinu : 

Soft sigh the winds of hea\'n o’er their grave ! 
While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaids sonir condoles, 

Sinking glory to the souls 
Of the brave ! 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 

A NavnlOde. 

Ye Mariners of England I 
That guard our native seas. 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another f<»e ! 

And sweep through the dejpp, 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 

IVhile the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy tempests blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ! — 

For the deck it was their field of fame. 
And ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

A*-, ye sweep through the deep, 

Wliile the fstormjr tempests blow ; 

.'While the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy tempests blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwark, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-waves. 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from lier native oak. 
She quells the floods below, — 

As they roar on the shore, 

VVhen the stormy tempests blow ; 

When the battle rage^ loud and long. 
And the stormy tempests blow. 

The meteor flag of Elngjand 
Shall yet teriirtc burn. 

Till danger’s troubled night depart. 
And the star of peace return. 

'I'lien, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 

Our song apd feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

M’hen the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more. 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


; IIOHEVLINDEX. 

‘ Ov Linden, when the sun was low, 
i All bloodless lay th’ untrodden snow, 

; And dark as winter was the flow 
I Of Iser, roiling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum heat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast array’d, 

Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
.And furious every charger neigh’d. 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

i 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
'I'hen rush'd the steed to battle driven. 
And louder tlian the bolts of heaven. 

Far flush’d tlie red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow. 

On Linden’s liills of stained snow, 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, lolling rajudly. 

'T is morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce tJie war-clouds, rolling dun. 
Where furious Fr.uik, and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their aulph’rous canopy. 

7’he com)»at deepens. On, ye brave, 
AYho rush to glory, or the grave ! 

Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave ! 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few, shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 
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THE SOLDIER'S DREABI. 

Our bugles sung truce — for the nighUcloud h.'id 
lower’d, [sky ; 

And the sentinel stars set their watch in the 

And thousands had sunk on the ground over- 
power’d, 

The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw. 
By the w^lf-scaring faggot that guarded the 
slain, 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw. 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array. 
Far, far 1 liad r<Kim'd on a desolate track : 

*'J' was autumn, — an«l sunshine arose (»n the way 
I'o the home of my fathers, that welcomed me 
hack. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life’s muniing march, when my hosoin was 
•■4»ung ; 

I he .rd lAV own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
A'ul knew the s\ieet strain that the corn- 
]'( apers sung. 

Then ])ledgeJ we the wine-cup, and fondly I 
swore [to part ; 

hrom tnv home and my weeping friends never 

M> little ones kiss’d me a thousand tino^s o'er. 
And n.y wife aohb’d aloud in her fulness of 
heal":. 

Stay, stay ’uth us, — rest, thou art weary and 
s\urn ; 

And fain was their war-hroken soldier to stay : 

But sorrow return’d with the dawning of morn. 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted aw^ay. 


THE last man. 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom. 
The sun himself must die. 

Before this mortal shall assume 
its immortality ! 

1 saw a vision in my sleep, 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
A down the gulph bf time ! 

1 saw the last of human mould. 

That shall creation’s death behold, 

As Adam saw her prime I 

The sun’s eye had a sickly glare. 

The earth with age was wan. 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man ! 

Some had expired in fight, — the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands ; 

In plague and famine some ! 

Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread ; 
And ships weie drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb 1 


Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood 
With dauntless words and high. 

That shook the sere leaves from the wood. 
As if a storm pass’d by. 

Saying, We are twius in death, proud Sun, 
'rhy face is cold, thy race is run, 

’ J'is mercy bids thee go. 

For til oil ten thousand thousand years 
Hast seen the tide of human tears. 

That shall no longer flow. 

VYhat though beneath thee man put forth 
His pomp, his pride, his skill ; 

And arts that made fire, flood, and earth, 
Tlie vassals of his will ; — 

Yet mourn I not thy parted sway, 

Thou dim discrowned king of day; 

For all those trophied arts 
Ami triumphs that beneath thee sprang. 
Heal’d not a passion or a pang 
Entail’d on human hearts. 

Go — let oblivion’s curtain fall 
Upon the stage of men. 

Nor with thy rising beams recall 
Life's tragedy again. 

Its piteous pageants bring not back, 

Xor waken flesh, upon the rack 
Of pain anew to writhe ; 

Stretch’d in disease's shapes abhorr’d. 

Or mown in battle by the sword, 

Like grass beneath the scythe. 

Ev’ii I am weary in yon skies 
To w'atch thy f.iding fire ; 

I’est of all sum less agonies. 

Behold not me expire. 

My lips that speak thy dirge of death — 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 
’I'o see thou shalt not boast. 

The eclipse of nature .s]>reads my pall, — 
The majesty of darkness shall 
Receive my parting ghost ! 

This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet think not. Sun, it shall he dim 
M’hen thou thyself art dark ! 

No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 

By Him recall’d to breath, 

Who captive led captivity. 

Who roi-b'd the grave of victory,— 

And took tlie sting from death ! 

j 

Go, Sun, while mercy holds me up 
On nature’s awful waste, 

To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief that man shall taste — 

Go, tell the night that hides thy face. 

Thou saw* St the last of Adam’s ri^ce. 

On earth’s sepulchral clod. 

The dark’ning universe defy 
To quench his immortality, 

Or shake his trust in God ! 
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Born 1780. 


PARADISE AND THE PERI. 

One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood disconsolate ; 

And as she listen’d to the springs 
Of Life within, like iinisii* flowing, 

And caught the light upon her wings 
Through the half-open portal glowing. 

She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e'er have lost that glorious place ! 

Ho\v happy,” exclaim'd this child of air, 

Are the holy spirits who wander there, 

'Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall ; 
Though mine are the gardens of earth and sea, 
And the stars themselves have floweis for me. 
One blossom of heaven out-blooms them all I 
Though sunny the lake of cool Cashmere. 

With its plane-tree isle reflected clear, 

And sweetly the founts of that valley fall ; 
Though bright are the waters of Sing-su-hay, 
And the golden floodvS that thitherward stray. 
Yet — oh, 't is only the blest can say 

How the waters of heaven outshine them all ! 

“ Go, wing thy flight from star to star, 

From world to luminous world, as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming wall ; 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres. 

And multiply each through endless yeai>. 

One minute of heaven is worth them all !” 

The glorious angel, who was keeping 
The gates of light, beheld her weeping ; 

And as he nearer drew and listen’d 
To her sad song, a tear-drop glisten'd 
Within his eye-lids, like the spray 
From Eden's fountain, when it lies 
On the blue flower, which — Bramins say — 
Blooms no where but in Paradise ! 

'' Nymph of a fair, hut erring line !'' 

Gently he said — One hope is thine: 

'T is written in the Book of fate, 

‘T/ic Pari yet may he forgiven ^ 

Who bring^f to this Eternal Gate 

The gift that is most dear to Heaven /* 

Go, seek it, and redeem thy sin ; — 

'T is sw eet to let the pardon'd in !'’ 

Rapidly as comets run 
To the embraces of the sun— 

Fleeter than the starry brands. 

Flung at night from angel hands 
At those dark and daring sprites. 

Who would climb the empyreal heights— 

Down the blue vault the reri flies. 

And, lighted earthly by a glance^ 

^That just then h/oke from morning's eyes, 

Hung Lovering o'er our world's expanse* 


But w'ither shall the Spirit go 

I'o find this gift for Heaven ? — I know 

The wealth,” she cries, “ of every urn,' 

In which unnumber’d rubies burn, 

Beneath the pillars of Chilmiiiar ; — 

I know w here the isles of perfume are, 

Many a fathom down in the sea, 

To the south of sun-briuht Araby ; — 
f know too where the Genii hid 
The jewell’d cup of their king Jamshid, 

With life’s elixir sparkling high — ^ 

But gifts like theae are not for the sky. 

Where was there, ever a gem that shone 
Like the steps of Alla's wonderful throne ? 

And the drops of life — oh! what would they be 
In the boundless deep of Eternity r” 

While thus she mused, her pinions fann'd 
'I'he air of that sweet Indian land, 

\Vhose air is halm ; whose ocean spreads 
(Ver coral rock'^ and amber beds ; 

Whose inoniitains, pregnant by the beam 
Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem ; 

Who^e rivulets are like rich hrides, 

Loxely. witii eold heneath their tides ; 

Whose sandal proves and bowers of spice 
Miirht be a Peri’s paradise ! 

Blit crimston mov lier rivers run 

With human blood — the smell of death 
Came reeking from those spicy bowers, 

And man, tbe sacrifice of man, 

Mingled bis taint with every breath 
Upwafted from tbe innocent flowers ! 

Laud of the Sun ! what foot invades 
'I’hy pagods and thy pillar’d shades — 

J'hy cavern shrines and idol stones, 

'rhy inonarchs and their thousand thrones r 
' r is he of Gazna ! — fierce in wrath 
He comes, and India’s diadems 
Lie scatter'd in his ruinous path. — 

His blood-hounds he adorns w'ith gems, 

Torn from the violated necks 

Of many a young and loved sultana ; — 
^Jaidens within their pure zenana. 

Priests in the very fane he slaughters. 

And choaks up with the glittering wrecks 
Of golden shrines the sacred waters ! 

Downward the Peri turns her gaze, 

And, through the war-field's bloody haze, 
Beholds a youthful w'arrior stand. 

Alone, beside lii.s native river,— 

The red blade broken in his hand, 

And the last arrow in his quiver. 

Live” said the conqueror, live to share 
The trophies and the crowns I bear !' 

Silent that youthful warrior stood— 

Silent he pointed to the flood 

All crimson with his country's blood, 

'I'hen sent his last remaining dart, 

For answer, to the invader’s heart* 

False flew the shaft, though pointed well } 

The tyrant lived, the hero fell 
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Yet mark’d the Peri where he lay, 

And, when the riisli of war was past. 

Swiftly descending on a ray 
Of morning light, she caught the Jast^ 

Last glorious drop his heart Imd shed, 

Before its free-born spirit fled ! 

Be this/’ she cried, as she wing'd her flight, 

“ My welcome gift at the gates of Light. 
Though foul are the drops that oft distil 
()n the field of warfare, blood like this. 

For Liberty shed, so holy is, 

It would not stain the purest rill, 

"i’hat sparkles among the hov\ers of Bliss ! 

Oh ! if there he, on this eartlily sphere, 

A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 

'T is the last libation Liberty draws [cause !” 
From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her 

“ Sweet,” said the Angel, as she gave 
The gift into his radiant hand, 

“ Sweet is our welcome of the brave. 

Who (lie thus f(»r their native laud.— 

But v(*e — alas ! — the crystal bar 
Of E'len move^ not — holier far 
1 ban even this drop the* boon must be. 

That opes the gates of Heaven for thee !" 

Her fir>t fond Impe of Eden blighted. 

Now among Afr'.c's Lunar mountains, 

Tar to the soiitli, the Peri lighted ; 

.^nd sleok\i her jiltimage at the fountains 
Of that E‘rv|»tia!i ticle, whose birth 
Is hidden from the sons of earth. 

Deep in those solitary woods, 

WhcM o oft the tienii of the floods 
D:m(*e round the cradle (»f their Nile, 

And hail the new'borii Giant’s smile ! 

Thence, over Egypt's palmy groves. 

Her grots and sejnilchres of kings, 

The exiled ISpirit sighing roves ; 

And now haiigr' listening to the doves 
In warm lloscwta’s vale — now loves 
To watch the moonlight on the wings 
Of tlie white pelicans that break 
I'he azure calm of Mceris* Lake. 

’T was a fair scene— a land more bright 
Never did mortal eye behold ! 

Who could have thought, that saw this night 
'Those valleys and their fruits of gold 
Basking in heaven's serenest light ; — 

Those groups of lovely date-trees bending 
Languidly their leaf-crown’d heads, 

Like A'tmthful maids, when sleep descending 
VYaVns them to their silken beds ; — 

Those virgin lilies, all the night 
Bathing their beauties in the lake. 

That they may rise more fresh and bright. 
When their beloved sun’s awake ; — 

’J'hose ruin’d shrines and towers tliat seem 
The relics of a splendid dream ; 

Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Nought but the lapwing's cry is heard, 
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Nought seen but (when the shadows, flitting 
Fast from the moon, unsheath its gleam) 

Some purple winged Sultana sitting 
Upon a column, motionless 
And glittering, like an idol bird ! — 

Who could have tiiought that there, e’en there. 
Amid those scenes so still and fair. 

The Demon of the plague hath cast 
From his hot wing a deadlier blast. 

More mortal far than ever cjime 
From the red Desert's sands of flame ! 

So quick, that every living thing 
Of human shape, touch'd by his wing. 

Like plants where the Simoom hath' past. 

At once falls bhick and withering ! 

The sun w ent dowm on many a brow, 

Which, full of bl(»om and freshness then. 

Is rankling in the pest-house now'. 

And ne’er will feel that sun again ! 

And oh ! to see the iinhuried heaps 
On w'hich the lonely moonlight sleeps— 

The very vultures turn away. 

And sicken at so foul a prey ! 

Only the fierce hyaena stalks 
Throughout the city’s desolate walks 
At midnight, and his carnage plies— 
tV'oe to the half-dead wretch, who meets 
The glaring of those large blue eyes 
Amid the darkness of the streets ! 

Poor ra(*,e of men !” said the pitying Spirit, 
Dearly ye pay for your primal fall— 

Some flow rets of ideii ye still inherit. 

But the trail of the Serpent is over them all !” 
She wept — the air grewr pure and clear 
Around her, as the bright drops ran; 

For there's a magic in each tear 
Such kindly spirits weep for man ! 

Just then beneath some orange trees. 

Whose fruit and blossoms in the breeze 
Were w'antoning together, free, 

Like age at play with infancy — 

Beneath that fresh and springing bower. 

Close by the lake, she heard the moan 
Of one w ho, at this silent hour. 

Had thither stolen to die alone. 

One who in life, where'er he moved. 

Drew after him the hearts of many ; 

Yet now, as though lie ne’er were loved. 

Dies here, unseen, unwept by any ! 

None to watch near him — none to slake 
The fire that in his bosom lies. 

With e\en a sprinkle from that Take 
Which shines so cool before his eyes. 

No voice, well-known through nnany a day,. 

To speak the last, the parting word. 

Which, when all other sounds decay. 

Is still like distant music heard : 

That tender farewell on the shore 
Of this rude w orld, when all is o'er. 

Which cheers the spirit, ere its liar k 
Puts off into the unknown dark. 
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Deserted youth ! one thought alone 
Shed joy around his soul in death — 

That she, whom he for years had known. 

And loved, and niijirht have call’d his own, 

U’as safe from this foul midriifrht’s breath ; — 
Safe in her father’s princely halls, 

^Vliere the cool airs from foiintaiiufalls. 
Freshly perfumed by many a brand 
Of the sweet wood from India’s land. 

Were pure as she whose brow they fann’d. 

But see, — who yonder comes by stealth. 

This melancholy bower to seek, 

Like a young envoy, sent by Health, 

With rosy gifts upon her cheek ? 

’T is she — far off, through inoonlight dim. 

He knew his own betrothed bride. 

She, who would rather die with him, 

Than live to gain the world beside ! 

Her arms are round her lover now. 

His livid cheek to hers she presses. 

And dips, to bind his burning brow, 

Jn the cool lake her loosen’d tresses. 

Ah ! once, how little did he think 
An hour would come when he should shrink 
With horror from that dear embrace. 

Those ;*cntle arms, tliat were to him 
Holy as i" the cradliiig j)lace 
Of Eden’s infant cherubim ! 

And now he yields — now turns away, 
Shuddering as if tlie venom Jay 
All in those proffer’d lips alone— 

Those lij>s that, tlien so fearless grown, 

Xever until tliat instant came 
Near his unask’d or without shame. 

*• Oh ! let me only breathe the air, 

i’he blessed air, that ^ breathed by thee, 
And.Avhether on its wings it hear 
Healing or death, t i» sweet to me ! 

There,— drink my tear'*, while yet they fall, — 
Would that my bo'^om’< blood were balm. 
And, well thou know’st, I’d slied it all. 

To give thy brow one minute’s calm. 

Nay, turn not from me that dear face— 

Am I not tliine — thy ow ii loved bride — 

7’hp one, tlie chosen one, v^liose place 
In life or death by thy side ! 

Think'-t thou that she, wln^se only light, 

Jn this dim worlii, fnc.n tliee hath shone, 
Could bear the long, the x'heerless night. 

That must he hen s w hen thou art gone ? 
That I can ]i\e, and let thee gf». 

Who art my life itsell ? — No, no — 

When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart must perish too ! 

H'hen turn to me, my own love, turn, 

Before like thee J fade and burn ; 

(JJiiig to these yet cool lips, and share 
7’lie last pure life that lingers there I" 

Slie fails — she sinks — as dies the lamp 
Jn charnel airs or cavern-damp. 

So quickly do his baleful sighs 
Quench ail the sweet light of her eyes I 


One struggle — «*ind his pain is past— 

Her lover is no longer living ! 

One kiss the maiden gives, one last. 

Long kiss, which she expires in giving ! 

“ Sleep,” said the Peri, as softly she stole 
The farewell sigh of that vanishing soul. 

As true as e'er warm’d a w'oman’s breast— 
Sleep on, in visions of odour rest. 

In balmier airs than ever yet stirr’d 
'riie enchanted pile of that lonely bird. 

Who sings at the last his ov^ n death lay, 

And in music and perfume dies away ! 

'rhus saying, from her lips she spread 
Unearthly breathings through the place. 

And shook her sparkling wreath, and shed 
Such lustre o’er each paly face, 

'Fhat like two lovely saints they seem'd 
Upon the eve of dooms-day taken 
From their dim graven, in tuloiir sleeping ; — 
bile that benevolent Peri beam'd 
Like their good angel, calmly keeping 

W'atch o'er them till their souls would wa- 
i ken ! 

I But morn blushing in tlie sky ; 
i Again the Peri soars above, 
j Bearing to Heaven that precious sigh 
Of pure, self-sacrificing love. 

High throbh’d her heart, with liope elate, 

'1 he Elysian palm she soon shall win, 

For the bright i'jiirit at the gate 
h'miled as she ga^e that offering in ; 

And she already hears tiie trees 
Of Eden with their crystal hells 
Ringing in that ambrosial breeze 

i hat fnmi the throne of Alla swells; 

And ^he can see the starry bowls 
rbat lie around that lucid lake, 

Upon wlmse hanks admitted souls 

J’heir first sweet draught of glory take ! 

But ah ! even Peris’ liopes are vain — 

AL^airi the fates forbade, again 

J’he immortal harrier closed — not yet,” 

'Fhe angel said as, with regret. 

He shut from her that glimpse of glory, — 

‘‘ ’Frue was the maiden, and her story, 

Written in light o'er Alla’s head. 

By seraph eyes sliall Jong he read. 

But. Peri, see — tlie crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not — holier far 
J'han even this sigh the boon must be 
7'Jiat o]»es) tlie gates of Heaven for thee,” 

Nfi'v, upon Syria’s land of roses 
Softly the light of Eve reposes. 

And, like a glory, the brofid sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon, 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers. 

And whitens w'ith eternal sleet. 

While Rummer, in a vale of flowers, 

Is bleeping rosy at his feet. 
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To one wjio look'd from upper air 
O’er all the enchanted regions there. 

How beauteous must have been the glow^ 
The life, the sparkling from below ! 

Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks. 

More golden where the sun-light falls ; — 
Hay lizards, glittering on the walls 
Of ruin'd shrines, busy and bright 
As they were all alive with light ; — 

And, yet more splendid, numerous flocks 
Of pigeons, settling on the rocks, 

With their rich restless wings, that gleam, 

V:iriou>ly in the crimson Wain 

(>f the warm west — as if inlaid 

M’ith brilliants from the mine, or made 

Of tearle>s rainbows, such as span 

'I'he unclouded skies of Peristan ! 

And then, the miiiirling sounds that come, 
Of shepherd's ancient reed, with hum 
Of ihe wild bees of Palestine, 

Hanqiietitig through the flowery vales ; — 
And. Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 
And woo Is, so full of nightingales ! 

But nought can cliarin the luckles.^ Peri ; 
Her ><uil is sad — her wings are weary — 
Joyless she sees the sun look down 
On that great temple, once his own, 

M hose lonely eoluniiis stand biihlime, 
Klingiiij** tijeir shadows from on high. 

Like dials which the wizard, Time, 

Had raised to count his ages by ! 

Yet haply there may lie conceal'd 
Beneath those Chambers of the sun, 

Some amulet of gems, anneal’d 
111 up tier fires, some tablet seal’d 
M’ith the great name of Solomon, 

Which, spell'd hy her illumined eyes, 

Alay teach lier where, l)eiu ath the moon, 

In earth or ocean lies the boon, 

'The cliarm lli.it can restore so soon, 

An erring 6 ])irit to tlie skies ! 

Cheer'd hy this hope, she bends her thither. 
Still laughs the radiant eye of Heaven, 
Nor have the golden bowers of Even 
In the rich West begun to wither; — 

When, o’er the vale of Balhec winging 
Slowly, sh"^ sees a cliild at play. 

Among the rosy wild-flowers singing. 

As rosy and as wild as they ; 

Chasing, with eager hands and eyes. 

The beautiful blue damsel-flies. 

That flutter’d round the jasmine stems, 

Like winged flowers or flying gems: — 

And, near the boy, who tired with play, 
Now^ nestling ’mid the roses lay, 

She saw a wearied man dismount 
From his hot steed, and on the brink 
Of a small imaret’s rustic fount 
ImpHtient fling him down to drink. 
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Then swift his haggard brow he turn d 
To the fair child, who fearless sat. 

Though never yet hath day-beam burn d 
Upon a brow more fierce than that, — 
Sullenly fierce— a mixture dire, 

Like thunder clouds, of gloom and fire! 

In which the Peri’s eye could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed ; 

'i'he ruin’d maid— the shrine profaned— 
Oaths broken — and the threshold stain’d 
With blood of guests ! — w’ritten, all. 
Black as the damning drops that fall 
From the denouncing Angel's ]|en. 

Ere mercy w’eeps them out again I 

Yet tranquil now’ that man of crime 
(As if the balmy evening lime 
Soften’d his spirit) look’d and lay, 

IVatchiiig the rosy infant’s play: — 

Though still, whene'er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy’s, its lurid glance 
Mot that unclouded Joyous gaze, 

As torches, that have burnt all night 
i hrough some impure and godless rite, 
Encounter morning’s glorious rays. 

But hark ! the vesper-call to prayer. 

As slow the orb of ilaylight sets. 

Is rising sw'cetly on the air. 

From Syria’s tliousand minarets ! 

The hoy has started from the bed 
Of flow’ers, where he liad hiid his head. 

And dow n upon the fragrant .sod 

Kneels, with his forehead to the south, 
Lisping the eternal name of God 
From purity’s own cherub mouth, 

And looking, while his ham's and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 

Like a stray babe of Paradise, 

Just lighted on that flowery plain. 

And seeking for its home again ! 

Oh 't was a sight— that Heaven— that child- 
I A scene, which might have well beguiled 
Even haughty Eblis of a sigh. 

For glories lost and peace gone by! 

And how felt //e, the wretclied man 
Reclining there— while memory ran 
O’er many a year of guilt and strife. 

Flew o'er the dark flood of his life, 

Kor found one sunny resting-pl.ice, 

Nor brought him back one branch of grace! 

“ There mjs a time," he said, in mild 
Heart-bumbled tones — thou blessed cliild J 
When, young and haply pure as thou, 

I look’d and pray’d like thee — but now — ” 
He hung his head — each nobler aim 
And hope and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood's hour, that instant came 
Fresh o’er him, ami he wept — he w'cpt ! 

Blest tears of soul-felt penitence ! 

In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense* 

Of gailtlesB joy that guilt can know. 
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There 's ft drop/’ said the Peri, " that down 

from the moon 

Falls throug'h the withering* airs of June 
Upon Egypt’s land, of so healing a power. 

So balmy a virtue, that even in the nour 
I'hat di^op descends, contagion dies, 

And health reanimates earth and skies ! — 

Oh, is it not thus, thou man of sin, 

The precious tears of repentance fall ? 
Though foul thy fiery plagues within, 

One heavenly drop hath dispell’d them all I” 

And now — behold him kneeling there 
By the child’s side, in humble ]»rayer, 

While the same siiiubeam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one. 

And hymns of joy proclaim through heaven 
The triumph of a soul forgiven ! 

*T was when the golden orb had set, 

While on their knees they linger’d yet. 

There fell a light more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star, 

Upon the tear that, warm and meek, 

Dew’d that repentant sinner’s cheek: 

To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash or meteor beam — 

But well the enraptured Peri knew 
’T was a bright smile the angel threw 
From Heaven’s gate, to hail that tear 
Her harbinger of glory near ! 

Joy, joy for ever ! my task is done — 

The gates are pass’d, and Heaven is won f 
Oh ! am 1 not happy? 1 am, I am — 

To thee, sweet Eden ! how dark and sad 
Are the diamond turrets of Shadiikiain, 

And the fragrant bowers of Amberabad ! 

Farewell, ye odours of earth, that die. 

Passing away like a lover’s sigh ; — 

My feast is now of the ’fooba-tree, 

Whose scent is the breath of eternity ! 

Farewell, ye vanishing flowers, that shone 
In my fairy wreath, so bright and brief, — 

Ob ! what are the brightest that e'er have blown. 
To the lote-tree, springing by Alla’s throne, 

M bo^e flow’ers have a soul in every leaf? 

Joy, joy for ever ! — my task is done— 

The gates are pass’d, andr Heaven is won ! 


A CALM. 

[From • The Fire Worshippers. '"I 

How calm, how beautiful comes on 
I'he stilly hour, when storms are gone ; 
W'hen warring winds have died away, 
And clouds, beneath the glancing ray. 
Melt oflp, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity, — 

Fresh as if day again were born. 

Again upon the lap of mom I 


Wlien the light blossoms, rudely torn 
And scatter'd at the whirlwind’s will. 

Hang floating in the pure air still, 

Filling it all with precious balm, 

I n gratitude for this sweet calm ; — 

And every drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers 
Sparkles, as ’t were that lightning-gem 
Whose liquid flame is born of them ! 

When, ’stead of one unchanging breeze, 
There blow a tiioiis;ind gentle airs. 

And each a different perfume hears, — 

; A if the loveliest plants and trees 
I Had vassal breezes of their own 
I To watch and wait on them alone, 

1 And waft no other breath than theirs! 

I When the blue w'aters rise and fall, 

. In sleepy Slln^hine mantling all ; 

I And e\en that swell the tempest leaver 
I K like the full and silent heaves 
I Of lo^ er^’ hearts, when newly blest, 

I Too newly to be quite at rest ! 

DISSESSSIO.V. 

[Frnm * The LttrM of the Hflrflm.'") 

Alas—bow lisrlit a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 
liearts that the world in vain had tried. 

And sorrow hut more ch»sely tied ; 

That stood the storm when waves were rough. 
Vet in a sunny hour fall off. 

Like ships, that have 4 :one down at sea. 

When heaven was all tranquillity ! 

A something, light as air — a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken— 

Oh ! love, that tempe'^ts never shook. 

A breath, a touch like this hath shaken. 

And ruder words will soon rush in 
'J’o spread the breach that w ords begin : 

And eyes forget the ireritle ray 
They wore in courtsliip’s smiling day : 

And voices lose the lone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 

Till fast declining, one by one, 

The sweetnesses of love are gone. 

And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds, — or like the stream, 

I’hat smiling left the mountain's brow, 

As though its waters ne’er could sever, 

Yet, ere it reach the plain below, 

Breaks into floods, that part for ever. 


LOVE ANI) llEASOPr. 

’T WAS in the summer-time so sweet. 

When hearts and flowers are both in season. 
That — who, of all the w^orld, should meet, 

One early dawn, but Love and Reason I 

Love told his dream of yester-night, 

While Reason talk’d about the weather ; 
The morn, in sooth, was fair and bright. 

And on they took their way together. 
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The boy in many a gambol flew, 

While Reason like n Juno stalk’d, 

And from her portly figure threw 
A lengthen’d shadow as she walk'd. 

No wonder Love, as on they pass’d, 

Should find that sunny morning chill. 

For still the shadow Reason cast 
Fell on the boy, and cool 'd him still. 

In vain he tried his wings to warm. 

Or find a path-way not so dim, 

For still the maid's gigantic form 

Would pass between the sun and him ! 

This must not he,” said little Love — 

'flip sun was made f<»r more than you.” 

So. turning through a myrtle grove, 

He bid the portly nymph adieu! 

Now gaily roves the laughing hoy 

O’er many a mead, by many a stream ; 

In pv»*ry breeze inhaling joy, 

And drinking bliss in every beam. 

Fr'>m all the gardens, all the bowers, 

H<* cull’d the many sweets they sliaded, 

And ate the fi uits and smelt the flowers, 

'i'ill taste was gone and odour faded ! 

Rot now sun, in pomp of noon, 

Look'd blazing o’er the parched plair ^ ; 

Alas ! t* e hoy grew languid soon. 

And .'ever thrill’d through all his veins ! 

The dew forsook his baby brow, 

*>(i more with vivid bloom he smiled — 

Oh ! where was tranquil Reason now, 

To cast her shadow o’er the child ? 

Beneath a green and aged palm. 

His foot at length for shelter turning, 

M e saw the nymph reclining calm. 

With brow as cool as his was burning ! 

Oh ! take me to that bosom cold,” 

In murmurs at ber feet lie said ; 

A nd Reason oped her garment’s fold. 

And flung it round his fever’d head. 

He felt hei bosom’s icy touch, 

And soon itJuH’d his pulse to rest ; 

For, ah ! the chill was quite too much. 

And Love expired on Reason’s breast ! 

IRISH MELODIES. 

THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. 

There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters 
meet ; 

Oh ! the last rays of feeling and life must de- 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my 
heart. 


Yet it loag not that nature had shed o’er the 
scene. 

Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 

’T was noi the soft magic of streamlet or hill— > 
Oh I no — it was something more exquisite still. 

’T was that friends the beloved of my bosom 
w'ere near. 

Who made every dear scene of enchantment 
more dear, 

I And who felt how the best charms of nature 
I improve, 

I When we see them reflected from looks that we 
I love, 

; Sweet vale of Avoca ! how calm could I rest, 

< In tliy bosom of shade, with the friends 1 love 
I best, 

I Where the storms that we feel in this cold world 

j sliould cease, 

I And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in 
! peace. 


BELIEVE ME, IF ALL THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG 
CriAR3fS. 

Air. — Mf/ Lodgm§^ is on ths cold Ground. 

Believe me, if all those endearing young charms. 

Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my 
arms, 

Like fairy-gifts fading away ! 

Thou would.st still be adored, as this moment 
thou art. 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will. 

And around the dear ruin, each wish of my heart 

Would entwine itself verdantly still J 

It is not while beauty and youth are thine own. 

And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 

That the fervour and faith of a soul can be 
known, 

To which time will but make thee more dear ! 
Oh ! the heart that has truly loved, never for- 
gets. 

But as truly loves on to the close. 

As the sun-flower turns on her god, when he 
sets. 

The same look which she turn’d when he 
rose ! 


I SAW THY FORM IN YOUTHFUL PRIME. 

I SAW thy form in youthful prime. 

Nor thought that pale decay, 

^Yould steal before the steps of time, 

And waste its bloom away. Mary! 

Y et still thy features wore that light 
Which fleets not with the breath ; 

And life ne'er look’d more truly bright 
Than in thy smile of death, Mary ! 
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As streams that run o’er golden mines^ 
Yet humbly, calmly ^lide^ 

Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
lYithin tlieir gentle tide, Mary, 

So. veil’d beneath tlie simplest ^uise, 
Thy radiant genius shone. 

And that which charm'd all other eyes 
Seem’d w orthless in thy ow n, Mary I 

If souls could always dwell above, 

'riioii ne’er hadst left that sphere ; 

Or, could we keep the souls we Jove, 

M e ne’er had lost thee here, Mary ! 
’J'liongh many a gifted mind we meet. 
Though fairest forms we see, 

To live with them is far less sweet. 

Than to remember thee, Mary ! 


SACRED SONGS. 

THOU ART, OH GOD ! 

" The day is thine ; the night also is thine ; thou hast pre- 
pared the light and the sun. 

“ Thou hast set all the borders of the earth; thou hast 
made summer and winter.”— Psotm Ixxiv. 16, 17. 

Thou art, oh God ! the life and liffht 
Of all this wondrous world we see; 

Its glow by day, its smile by niirht, 

Are but reflections caught from thee. 
IVhere’er we turn thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are 'I'liine ! 

M’hen Day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening clouds of Even, 

And we can alm<»st think we gaze 
’riirougli golden vista.s into heaven — 

Those hues, that make the sun’s decline 
So soft, so radiant. Lord ! are Thine. 

When Night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skie=*. 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose jdume 
Is sparkling witli unnumbered eyes — 

’I'hat sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

Sifo grand, so countless, Lord ! are Thine. 

'Vhen youthful Spring around us breathes. 

Thy Sj-lrit warms her fragrant sigh ; 

And every flower the Summer wreathes 
Is born beneath that kindling eye. 

IVhere'er we turn, thy glories shine. 

And all things fair and bright are Thine ! 


THIS WORLD IS ALL A FLGETINQ SHOW, 

This world is all a fleeting show, 

Kor man’s illusion given ; 

The smiiles of Joy, the tears of M'oe, 
Deceit Jui shine, deceitful flow — 

* 'ILeie s liuthiiig true but Heaven 1 


And false the light on Glory’s plume, 

As fading hues of Even ; 

And Love, and Hope, and Beauty’s bloom, 
Are blossoms gather’d for the tomb, — 
There *s nothing bright but Heaven ! 

Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 

From wave to wave we're driven, 

And Fancy’s flash, and Reason's ray, 

Serve hut to light the troubled way— 
There 's nothing calm but Heaven 1 


THE BIRD, LET LOOSE. 

The bird, let loose in eastern skies, 

When hastening fondly home. 

Ne’er stoops to earth her w-ing, nor flies- 
Where idle \^arblers roam. 

But high she slioots through air and light. 
Above all low delay, 

Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 
Nor fehadow dims her way. 

So grant me, God ! from every care 
And stain of passion free, 

Aloft, through virtue’s purer air, 

1*0 hold my course to 'I hee ! 

No sin to cloud — no lure to stay 
iHy soul, as home slie s)>riiit»s 

Thy sunshine on hei j<>yful w ay, 

Thy freedom in her wings ! 


OH I THOU W’HO DRY'ST THE MOURNER'S TEAR ! 

“ Up healeth ♦he broken in heart, and bindelh up thew 
wounds Pvo/m cxImi. 3. 

On ! Thou who dry’s! the mourner’s tear, 

How dark this world would be. 

If, when ileceived and wounded here, 

^Ve could not fly to 'I hee. 

The friends who in «mr sunshine live, 

When winter comes are flown ; 

And he who has hut tears to give, 

Must weep those tears alone. 

But 'riiou wilt heal th.it broken heart, 

IVhich, like the plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of woe. 

M’hen joy no longer soothes or cheers. 

And even the hope that threw 
A moment’s sparkle o’er our tears, 

Ls dirnni’d and vnnisli'd too I 
Ob ! w ho \vould bear life’s stormy doom, 

Did not tliy wing of love 
Come, brightly wafting through the gloom 
Our peace-branch from above ? 

'I’beii sorrow, touch’d by Tliee, grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray ; 

As darkness show s us worlds of light 
IV e never saw by day ! 
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AS DOWN IN THE SUNLESS RETREATS. 

As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean. 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see. 
So, deep in my soul the still prayer of devotion. 
Unheard by the w^orld, rises silent to thee, 
My God ! silent to thee — 

Pure, w.arm, silent, to thee : 

So, tli*ep in my soul the still prayer of devotion. 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to thee ! 

As still to the star of its worship, though cloud- 
ed, 

The needle points faithfully o'er the dim sea. 
So. darh as 1 roam, in this A\iiitry w'orld shroud- 
ed, 

The hope of my spirit turns tremhling to thee, 
Aly God ! lrenil)ling, to thee — 

True, fond, treinhling, to thee : 

So, dark as 1 roam, in this uintry world shroud- 
ed. 

The h(»pe of my spirit turns trembling to thee ! 


LEIGH HUNT. 


Born 1781. 


TIIL FEAST OF THE P/)ETS. 

T’ruii:-n day, as Apollo sac pitching his darts 
Through the clouds of November, by fits and by 
“tarts. 

He began to considei how long it had been. 
Since llie bards of old England a session had 
seen. 

‘‘ 1 Ihiiilx,” said the god, recollecting, (and then 
He fell twiddling a sunbeam, as 1 may my pen,) 
1 think— let me see — yes, it is, 1 declare, 

As long ago now as that Buckingham there : 
And yet 1 can't see why I've been so remiss. 
Unless it ir.'iy he — and it certainly is, 

'i hat since Jlryden’s fine verses, and Milton’s 
sublime, 

I have fairly been sick of their sing-song and 
rhynie. 

There w'as Collins, 'tis true, bad a good deal to 
say ; 

But the dog had no industry, — neither had 
Gray ; 

And Thom|»son, though dear to my heart, was 
too florid 

To make the world see that their own taste was 
liorrid. 

So ever since Pcpe, my pet hard of the town. 

Set a tune with hi^ verses, half up and half 
down, 

There has been such a doling and sameness — 
by Jove, 

rd as soon have gone down to see Kemble in 
love. 


However, of late as they've rous'd them anew, 
ril e'en go and give them a lesson or two. 

And as nothing's done there now-a-days with., 
out eating, 

See what kind of set 1 can muster worth treat- 
ing." 

So saying, the god bade his horses walk for’ard. 
And leaving them, took a long dive to the 
nor'ard : 

For Gordon's he made ; and as gods who drop 
in do, 

Came smack on his legs through the drawing- 
room window. 

And here I could tell, where I given to spin 
it, 

How all the town shook, as the godhead came 
in it ; 

How bright look'd the poets, and brisk blew the 
airs. 

And the laurels shot up in the gardens and 
squares ; — 

But fancies like these, though I've stores to 
supply me. 

I'd better keep back for a poem I've by me. 

And merely observe that the girls look'd divine, 
And the old folks in-doors exclaimed Bless us 
how fine !" 

If you’d fancy, however, what Phoebus might 
he. 

Imagine a sfiape above mortal degree, 

His limbs tlie perfection of elegant strength,— 
A fine fiowing rouiidness inclining to length,— 
A presence that sj)oke,~an expansion of chest, 
(For the god, you’ll observe, like his statues 
Avas drest,) 

His throat liken pillar for smoothness and grace. 
His curls in a cluhter, — and then such a face, 

As marked him at once the true offspring of 
Jove, 

The brow all of wisdom, and lips all of love ; 

Fur though he was blooming, and oval of cheek. 
And youth down his shoulders went smoothing 
and sleek, 

Yet his look with the reach of past ages was 
And the soul of eternity thought through his 
eyes. 

I would'nt say more, lest m v climax should 
lose ; [Muse, 

Yet now^ 1 ha> e mentioned those lamps of the 
1 can't but observe what a splendour they shed. 
When a thought more than common came into 
bis head : 

Then they leaped in their frankness, deliciously 
bright, 

And shot round about tliem an arrowy light ; 
And if, as he shook back his hair in its cluster, 
A curl fell athwart them and darken'd their 
lustre, 

A sprinkle of gold througli the duskiness came, 
Like the sun through a tree, Vheu he's setting 
in flame. 
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The god then no sooner had taken a chair^ 
And rung for the landlord to order the fare. 
Than he heard a strange noise and a knock from 
without, — 

And scraping and bowing, came in such a rout ! 
I'here were all the worst play-wrights from 
Dibdin to Terry, 

All grinning, as who should say, Shan’t we 
be merry 

With men of light comedy lumb’ring like bears 
up, 

And men of deep tragedy patting their hairs up. 
The god, for an instant, sat fix’d las a stone. 
Till recov’ring, he said in a good-natiir’d tone, 
“ Oh, the waiters, i see ; — ah, it’s all \erv 
well,— 

Only one of you'll do just to answer the bell.” 
But lord ! to see all the great dramatists’ faces ! 
They look’d at each other, and made such gri. 
maces ! 

Then turning about, left the room in vexation, 
AndColman, they say, fairly mutter’d D n.” 

The god fell a laughing to see his mistake. 
But stopp'd with a sigh for poor Comedy’s sake ; 
Then gave mine host orders, who bow’d to the 
door. 

And had scarcely hack’d out, and shut gently 
the door. 

When a hemming was heard, consequential and 
snapping. 

And a sour little gentleman walk’d with a rap 
in : 

He bow’d, look’d about him, seem’d cold, and 
sat down. 

And said, I'm surprised that you’ll visit this 
town : 

To be sure, there are one or tw^o of us who know 
But as for the rest, they are all much below you. 
So stupid, in gen’ral, the natives are grown, 
They really prefer Scotch reviews to their own; 
So that what with their taste, their reformers, 
and stuff. 

They have sicken'd myself and my friends long 
enough.” 

Y ourself and your friends,” cried the god in 
high glee ; 

And prav, my frank visitor, who may you 
be?" ' 

MTio be ?” cried the other ; ‘‘ why really — 
this tone — 

William Gifford’s name, 1 think, pretty well 
known I” 

Oh — now I remember,” said Phoebus; ah 
true — • 

The Anti-La Cruscan that writes the review : — 
The rod, though 'twas no such vast matter, that 
fell 

On that plague of the butterflies, — did very 
well ; 

And there’s something, which even distaste 
must respect. 

In the self-tauglft example, that conquer'd ne- 
glect : 


But not to insist on the recommendations 
Of modesty, wit, and a small stock of patience-. 
My visit just now is to poets alone, 

And not to small critics, however well known.”, 
So saying he rang, to leave nothing in doubt. 
And the sour little gentleman bless’d himself 
out. 

But glad look'd the god at the next who 
appear'd. 

For 'twas Campbell, by Poland’s pale blessing 
endear’d ; 

And Montgom’ry was with liim, a freeman as 
true, 

(fleav’n loves the ideal, w'hich practises too ;) 
And him follow’d Rogers, whose laurel tree shows 
Thicker leaves, and more sunny, the older it 
grow s ; 

Rejoicing he came in the god-send of weiither ; 
'i'hen Scott (for the famous ones all came toge- 
ther) ; 

His host oxerwhelrn’d him with thanks for his 
novels ; 

Then (rabbe, asking questions concerning Greek 
hovels ; 

And Byron, with eager indifference ; and Moore 
With admiring glad eyes, that came leaping 
before ; 

And Keats, with young tresses and thoughts, 
like the god’s ; 

And Shelley, a sprite from his fartlicst abodes : 
Plioehiis gave him commissions from Marlowe 
and lUato ; * 

And Landor, whom two Latin poets sent hay to, 
(Catullus, they tell me, and Ovid ;) and with 
him 

Came Southey, who rightly thinks court-odes 
beneath him ; 

And Coleridge, fine dreamer, with lutes in his 
rhyme ; [time. 

And Wordsworth, the prince of the bards of his 

And now^” said the god, — hut he scarcely 
had spoken, 

When hang went the door — you’d have thought 
it was broken ; 

And in rush’d a mob with a scufHcand squeeze, i 
Exclaiming. “ What ! Wordsworth, and fel- [ 
lows like these ! | 

Nav then, we may all take our seats as w'e J 
' please !” 

I can’t, if I would, tell you who they all were ; 
But a wiiole shoal of fops and of pedants were 
there, 

All the heart and impart'* men*, and such as 
suppose 

They write like the Virgils, and Popes, and 
Buileaus ! []fire, 

The god smiled at first with a turn tow’rds the 
And wliisper’d “ There, tell’em they’d better 
retire 

* The author, I auppoftc, alludes to feebit vemifiera who 
deal in hacknied rhymes that seem to suggest equally hacknieo. 
images.— Cost i'ii.KR. 
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But lord ! this was only to set all their quills up ; 
The rogues did but bustle ; and pulling; their 
frills up, 

Stood fixing- their faces, and stirr’d not an inch 
Nay, some took their snuff out, and join'd in a 
pinch. 

Then wrath seiz’d Apollo; and turning a^ain, 
Ye rabble," he cried, common.minded and 
vain, 

Whate’er be the faults which true bards may 
cniiirnit, 

i Aml most of ’em lie in your own want of wit,) 
'ti shall try, wretched creatures, how well ye 
can bear 

What such only witness, unsmote w'ith despair." 

fie said ; and the place all seem'd swelling; 
with lij'ht, 

While his locks and his visage grew awfully 
hri4,4it ; 

And clouds, burning inward, roll’d round on 
each side, 

To encircle his state, as he stood in his pride ; 
’I’il' at ijist the full deity put on his rays, 

And burnt on the sight in the pomp of his blaze ! 
'I'hen a glory beam’d round, as of fiery rods, 
"Witli the souMcl of deep organs and chorister 
gods ; 

And the faces of hards, glowing fresh from their 
skies, 

Came tin ending about with intentness of eyes, — 
And the Niiiei' were all heard, as tiie harmony 

pw ell’d,— 

And the spheres, pealing in, the long rapture 
iijdield, — 

And all things, above and beneath, and around, 
Seem'd a vorld of bright vision, set floating io 
sound. 

That sight and that inudc might not be sus- 
tain'd, 

But by those »#o in w'onder’s great school had 
been train'd ; 

And even the bards who had graciousness found. 
After gazing awhile, bow'd them down to the 
ground. 

What then could remain fur that feeble-eyed 
crew ? 

Through the door in an instant they rush'd and 
they flew' ; 

They rush’d, and they dash’d, and they scram- 
bled, and stumbled, 

And clown the hall staircase distractedly tum- 
bled, [feet. 

And never once thought which was head or was 
And slid through the hall, and fell plump in the 
street. 

So great was the panic that smote them to flight, 
That of all w ho had come to be feasted that 
night, [place ; 

Not one ventur’d back, or would stay near the 
Even Croker declin’d, notwithstanding his face. 
4 z 


But Pheebus no sooner had gain’d his good 
ends. 

Than he put off his terrors, and rais’d up his 
friends. 

Who stood for a moment, entranc’d to behold 
The glories subside and the dim-rolling gold. 
And listen'd to sounds, that with ecstasy burn- 
ing 

Seem’d dying far upward, like heaven return, 
ing. 

Then Come," cried the god in his elegant 
mirth. 

Let us make us a heav’n of our own upon 
earth, 

And wake with the lips, that we dip in our bowls. 
That divinest of music, — conjgenial souls." 

So saying, he led throu«h the door in his state. 
Each bard, as }iefollow'’d him, blessing his fate ; 
And by some charm or other, as each took liis 
chair. 

There burst a most beautiful wreath in his hair. 

I can’t tell ’em all, hut the groundwork was 
hay. 

And Campbell, in his, had some oak-leaves and 
May ; [vine ; 

And Forget-me-not, Rogers; and Moore had a 
And Shelley, besides most magnificent pine. 

Had the plant^ whicli thy least touch, Humani- 
ty, knows ; 

And Keats’s liad forest-tree, ivy, and rose ; 

And Soutlicy some buds of the tall eastern palm ; 
And Coleridge mandragorust, mingled with halm; 
And Wordsworth, w ith all which the field- walk 
endears. 

The blossom that counts by its hundreds of 
years. 

Then Apollo put his on, that sparkled w'ith 
beams, 

And rich rose the feast as an epicure’s dreams,^ 
Not an epicure civic, or grossly inclin’d. 

But such as a poet might dream ere he din'd ; 
For the god had no sooner determin’d the fare, 
Thau it turn'd to w'hatever was racy and rare: 
The fish and the flesh, for example, were done, 
On account of their fineness, in flame from the 
sun ; 

'fhe wines were all nectar of different smack. 

To which Muskat w'^as nothing, nor Virginis Lac, 
No, nor even Johannisberg, soul of the Rhine, 
Nor Montepiilciano, though King of all Wine. 
Then as for the fruits, you might garden for 
ages, 

Before you couUi raise me such apples and gages ; 
And all on the table no sooner w'ere spread, 

Than their cheeks next the god blush'd a beau- 
tiful red. 

'Twas magic, in short, and deliciousne-^s all ; — 
The very men servants grew handsome and tall ; 

• The Sensitive l*lant. 

t There is an allusion to this plant in Shaktspeare’s Othello and 
also in his Anthonp and Cleopatra It is tMwerved in a note b- 
Stevens to a passage on the former play that the mandragor’ 
or mandrake has asuporific quality i and (hatthe ancients us^ 
it when they wanted an opiate of the most powerful kind 
CempUer, 
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To velvet-hung ivory the furniture turn’d, 

The service with opal and adamant burn’d ; 
Each candlestick chang'd to a pillar of gold, 
While a bundle of beams took the place of the 
mould ; 

The decanters and glasses pure diamond became. 
And the corkscrew ran solidly round into 
flame : — 

In a word, so completely forestall’d were the 
wishes. 

E’en harmony struck from the noise of the dishes. 

It can’t be suppos’d I should think of repeat- 
ing 

The fancies that flow’d at this laureat meeting ; 
1 haven’t the brains, and besides, was not there ; 
But the wit may be easily guess'd, by the 
chair. 

I must mention, however, that during the 
wine, 

Our four great old poets were toasted with nine. 
Then others with six, or with three, as it fitted, 
Nor were those wlio translate with a gusto, 
omitted. 

At thi.«, Southey begging the deity's ear — 

‘‘ / know,” interrupted ApolJo, ’tis Frere 
And Scott put a word in, and begg'd to pro- 
pose — 

I'll drink him with pleasure,'* said Phoebus, 
'tis Rose.” 

Then talking of lyrics, he call'd upon Moore, 
Who sung such a song, that they shouted 
Encore !” 

And the god was so pleas'd with his taste and 
his tone. 

He obey'd the next call, and gave one of his 
own, — 

At which you’d have thought, — (’twasso witch- 
ing a warble,) 

The guests had all turn’d into listening marble ; 
The wreaths on their temples grew brighter of 
bloom. 

As the breath of the deity circled the room ; 

And the wine in the glasses went rippling in 
rounds. 

As if follow’d and fann’d by the soft- winged 
sounds. 


Thus chatting and singing they sat till eleven, 

When Phoebus shook hands, and departed for 
heaven ; 

For poets,” he said, who would cherish 
their powers. 

And hop’d to be deathless, must keep to good 
hours.” 

So off he betook him the way that he came. 

And shot up the north, like an arrow of flame ; 

For the Bear was his inn ; and the comet, they 


say, 

Was his tandem in 


waiting to fetch him away. 


The others thdn parted, all highly delighted ; 
And so shall I be, when you find me invited. 


TO T. L. H., 

Six yearw old* durtng a ticltnon. 

Sleep breathes at last from out thee. 

My little, patient boy ; 

And balmy rest, about thee 
Snu»oths off the day's annoy. 

I sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 

Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink. 
That 1 had less to praise. 

Thv sidelong pillowed meekness. 

Thy thanks to all that aid. 

Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 

Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 

These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 

Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones, 

1 will not think of now ; 

And calmly, midst niy dear ones. 

Have wasted with dry brow ; 

But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 

I cannot bear the gentleness,— 

The tears are in their bed. 

Ah, first-born of thy mother, 

U'lien life and hope were new. 

Kind playmate of thy brother, 

'i'liy sister, father too ; 

AJy light, where'er 1 go. 

My bird, lihen prison-bound, 

My hand in hand companion, — no. 

My prayers shall hold thee round. 

To say He has departed” — 

His voice” — his face” — is gone ; 
To feel impatient-hearted, 

Vet feel we must bear on 
Ah, 1 could not endure 
To whisper of such woe. 

Unless 1 felt this sleep ensure 
That it will not he so. 

Yes, still he's fixed, and sleeping! 

This silence too the while— 

Its very hush and creeping 
i»eem whispering us a smile : 

Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear, 

Like parting wings of Cherubim, 

Who say, VV'^e've finished here.” 


THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. 

Kino Francis was a hearty king, and lov’d e 
royal sport. 

And one day, as bis lions fought, sat looking oo 
the court ; 
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The nobles fillM the benches round, the ladies 
hy their side, 

And’nioncrst them sat the Count de Lorge, with 
one for whom he sighed ; 

And truly 't was a gallant thing to see that 
crowning show, 

Valour and love and a king above, and the 
royal beasts below. 

Ramp'd and roar’d the lions, with horrid laugh- 
ing jaws ; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, 
a wind went with their paws ; 

M'ith wallouing might, and stifled rojir, they 
rtdl’d on one another. 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a 
thunderous smother ; 

The bloody foam above the bars came whizzing 
through tiie air ; 

Said Francis then, Faith, gentlemen, we're 
Letter here than there." 

De Lorge's love o'erheard the king, a bcaute- [ 
ous, lively dame, j 

With smijing lips and sharp briglit eyes, that [ 
always seemed the same ; 

She thought, the Count my lover, is as brave as 
brave can be, 

He Purely would do wondrous things to show 
his love of me : 

King, la*V‘e', lovers, all look on, the occasion is 
divine, 

111 drop my glove to prove his love ; great glo- 
ry will he mine. 

i 

She dropped her glove, to prove his love, then 
looked at him and smiled ; 

He bowed, and in a moment leap'd among the 
lions wild : 

The leap was quick, return was quick, lie has 
regained the place. 

Then thre\* the glove, but not with love, right 
in the lady’s face. 

By God !’’ cried Francis, rightly done,” and 
he rose from where he sat ; 

“ No love,” quoth he, “ but vanity, sets love a 
task like that !” 


ABOU BEN ADHEH AND THE ANGEL. 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 

An angel, writing in a book of gold ; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold : 
And to the presence in the room he said, 

" What writest thou ?” The vision rais'd its head 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered ** The names of those who love the 
Lord/* 


" And is mine one?” said Abou. “ Nay, not so.” 
Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low. 

But cheerly still ; and said, I pray thee, then, 
AVrite me as one that loves his fellow men.” 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light. 
And shew'd the names whom love of God had 
hless'd. 

And lo ! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 
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THE BROKEN HEART OF ANNIE. 

Down yon green glen, in yon wee bower> 
Lived fair and lovely Annie : 

Ere she saw seventeen simmer suns, 

She waxed wond’rous bonnie. 

Young Lord DaJzell at her bower door 
Had privily been calling, 

When she grew faint, and sick of heart. 

And meanings fill’d her dwalling. 

I found her as a lilie flower, 

When dew hangs in its blossom, 

Wet were her cheeks, and a sweet babe 
Hung smiling at her bosom, 

Such throbs ran through her frame, as seem’d 
Her heart and soul to sever ; 

In no one’s face she look’d — her bloom 
Was fading — and for ever. 

Thou hast thy father's smile, my babe. 

Maids’ eyes to dim with grieving. 

His wiling glance, which woman’s heart- 
Could till with fond believing ; 

A voice that made his falsest vows 
Seem breathings of pure heaven, 

And get, from hearts which he had broke. 

His injuries forgiven. 

My false love came to me yestreen. 

With words all steep’d in honey. 

And kiss’d >tis babe, and said, sweet wean, 

Be as thy mother bonnie. 

And out he pull'd a purse of gold. 

With ungs and rubies many — 

I look'd at him, but could not speak. 

Ye’ve broke the heart of Annie. 

It’s not thy gold and silver bright. 

Thy words like dropping honey. 

Thy silken scarfs, and bodice fine. 

And caps all laced an’ bonnie. 

Can bring me back the peace I've tint*, 

Ur hesl the heart of Annie ; 

Speak to thy God of thy broken vows. 

For thou hast broken many,* 

* Loit. 


iz2 
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THE LASS OF PRESTON-MILL. 

The lark IiaH left the evening cloud. 

The dew fell soft, the wind was lowne*,— 
Its gentle breath aniatif^ the dowers 
Scarce stirr'd the thistle’s top of down ; 

The dappled swallow left the pool, 

'J'he stars were blinking o’er the hill, 
When I met amang: the hawthorns green 
The lovely lass of Prestou-mill. 

Her naked feet amang the grass 
Shone like two dewy lilies fair ; 

Her hrow beam'd white aneath her locks 
Black curling o'er her slioulders bare ; 

Her cheeks were rich wi’ bloomy youth. 

Her lips had words and wit at will. 

And heaven seem'd looking through her een, 
Ihe lovely lass of Preston-mill. 

Quoth I, fair lass, wilt thou gang wi' me. 
Where black-cocks crow, and plovers cry ? 
Six hills are woolly wi* my sheep. 

Six vales are lowing wi’ my kye. 

I have look'd long for a weel-faured lass. 

By Nithsdale’s liolms, and many a hill — 
She hung her head like a dew-bent rose, 

'J’he lo\ ely lass of Prestuii-niilJ, 

I said, sweet maiden, look nae down. 

But gie\ a kiss, and come with me : 

A lovelier face O ne'er look’d up, — 

The tears were dropping frae her ee. 

I hae a lad wlio's far aw a', 

That weel could win a woman's will ; 

My heart's already full of love, — 

Quoth the lovely lass of Preston-mill. 

Now who is he could leave sic a lass, 

And seek for love in a far countree ? 

Her tears dropp’d down like simmer dew ; 

I fain had kiss'd them frae her ee, 

I took ae kiss o’ her comely cheek — 

For pity's sake, kind sir, be still; 

My heart is full of other love. 

Quoth the lovely lass of Preston-mill. 

She streek'd to heaven her twa white hands. 
And lifted up her watry ee — 

Sae lang's my heart kens aught o’ God, 

Or light is gladsome to my ee ; 

While woods grow green, and burns run clear. 
Till my last drop of blood be still. 

My heart shall baud nae other love, 

CJuoth the lovely lass of Preston-mill. 

There’s comely maids on Dee’s wild banks, 
And Kith’s romantic vale is fu’; 

By Ae and Clouden's hermit streams 
Dwells many a gentle dame> 1 trow. 

O I they are lights of a bonnie kind. 

As ever shone on vale and hill. 

But there’s ae light puts them all out, — 

, The lovely lass of Preston-milU 
* Low. 
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STANZAS TO A DYING INFANT. 

Sleep, little Baby ! sleep ! 

Not ill thy cradle bed, 

Not on thy mother’s breast 
Henceforth shall be tliy rest. 

But with the quiet dead. 

Yes, with tlie quiet deud, 

Bal»y ! tliy rest shall be — 

Oh ! many a weary wiirht, 

U’earv of life and light. 

Would fain lie dov^n with thee. 

Flee little tender nursling ! 

Flee to thy crassy nest — 

Theie the first flowers shall blow', 
The first pure flake of snow 
Shall fall u})on thy breast. 

Peace ! peace ! the little bosom 

Labours with shorteniuir l>reatb. 
Peace ! peace ! that tremulous sigh 
Speaks his dej>arture nigh — 

'I'liose are the tlainj»s of Death. 

I’ve seen thee in thy l)e;iuty, 

A thing all health and glee ; 

But never then, wert thou 
So heaiitiful, as now, 

Baby ! thou seem'st to me. 

I'liine upturn’d eyes glazed over 
Like harebells wet w'ith dew — 
Already veil'd and hid 
By the con\ ulsed lid. 

Their pupils darkly blue. 

Thy little mouth half open, 

The soft lip quivering. 

As if like summer air, 

Ruffling the rose Jeave.s, there 
Thy soul were fluttering. 

Mount up, immortal essence ! 

Voijiig spirit ] hence — depart I 
And is thh Death ? — Dread Thing ! 
If such thy visiting 

How beautiful thou art ! 


Oh I f could gaze for ever 
Upon that w'axen face. 

So passionless ! so pure ! 

The little shrine was sure 

An angel’s dwelling ^ace. 
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Thou weepest, childless mother ! 

Ay, weep — *twill ease thine heart — 
He was thy first-born son — 

Thy first, thine only one — 

"J'is hard from him to part. 

'Tis hard to lay thy darling* 

Deep in the damp cold earthy 
His empty crib to see. 

His silent nursery, 

Late ringing with his mirth. 

To meet again in slumber 

His small mouth's rosy hiss. 

Then — waken'd with a start. 

By thijie own throbbing heart — 

His twining arms to miss. 

And then, to lie and weep, 

And think the li\ e-long night, 
(Feeding thine own distress 
M'.ili accurate greediness,) 
or every past delight. 

Of all his wintiing waj’s, 

His pretty, pla)ful smiles, 
ni« joy a^- sight of thee. 

His tricks, his miinickrv, 

Anu alt his little wiles. 

Oh ! these are recollections 

ftoiirid mothers’ hearts that clhig ? 
That mingle with tlie tears 
And smiles of after year.s, 

W ith oft awakening. 

But tliou wilt then, fond mother, 

In aftei years, look back 
(I'ime brings such wondrous easing) 

With sadness not unpleasing, 

Even on this gloomy track. 

Thou'lt say, My first-borii blessing ! 

It almost broke my heart. 

When thou wert forced to go, 

And yet for thee, 1 know 
"I'w'as better to depart. 

God took thee in his mercy, 

A iamb untask'd — untried*— 

He fought the fight for thee — 

Ife won the victory — 

And thou art sanctified. 

I look around and see 
The evil ways of men. 

And oh, beloved child I 
I’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 


The little arms that clasped me. 
The innocent li))s that prest. 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore 

I lull'd thee on my breast ? 

Now, like a dew-drop shrined 
Within a chrystal stone, 
Thou’rt safe in Heaven, my dove ! 
Safe with the source of Love, 

I’he everlasting One ! 

And when the hour arrives, 

From flesh that sets me free. 
Thy spirit may await, 

The first at Heaven's gate, 

To meet and welcome me." 


THE pauper’s DE.*TH-BEP. 

Tread softly — bow the head — 

III reverent silence boiv — 

No passing bell doth toll, 

Yet an i motor tal soul 

Is pa.ssing now'. 

Straiisrer! however great. 

With lowly reverence bow ; 
There's one in that poor shed — 

One by that paltry bed, 

Greater than thou. 

Beneatli that Beggar's roof, 

Lo! Death doth keep his state ; 
Enter — no crow ds attend — 

Eutei — no guards defend 
This ]>alace gate. 

That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 

One silent woman stands 
Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 

No mingling voices sound — 

An infant wail alone ; 

A sob suppress'd — agaiil 
That short deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 

« 

Oh ! change — Oh ! wond'rous change- 
Burst are the prison bars — 

This moment there^ so low, 

Se agonized, and now 

Beyond the stars ! 

Oh ! change — stupendous change ! 

There lies the soulless clou ; 
The Sun eternal breaks—* 

The new Immortal wakes— * 

Wakes with his God. 
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THE 6EA. 

I REUEMBER a time when existence was young. 
When the halo of hope round futurity hung, 
When I stoop'd not to commune with sorrow or 
strife. 

But enjoyment alone seem'd the business of life. 

I 

The bright sun himself, in an unclouded sky. 
Exulted not more in his brightness than 1 ; 

And the clouds that his last rays of light lov'd 
to gild, 

Could not rival the castles my fancy would 
build. 

The loud-sineing bird, and the blythe hum- 
ming bee, 

Were not happier than I, in that season of 
glee ; 

Like the butterfly, flitting round spring’s gay- 
est bowers, 

Fly whither 1 would, I alighted on flowers. 

Yet then, even then, when my young spirit found 
Its own heaven within, and above, and around, 
There was nothing mure dear or delightful to 
me. 

Than to gaze on the glorious and beautiful sea. 

Oh ! I shall not forget, until memory depart, 
When first 1 beheld it, the glow of my heart ; 
The w^onder, the awe, the delight that stole o’er 
me. 

When its billow'y boundlessness open'd before 
me ! 

As 1 stood on its margin, or roam'd on its 
strand, 

1 felt new ideas within me expand. 

Of glory and grandeur, unknown till that hour. 
And my spirit was mute in the presence of 
Power ! ^ 

But soon, as young boyhood is wont, I o’er came 
The feeling of awe which first master’d my 
frame, • 

And that wide world of waters appear’d in my 
view 

A scene of enjoyment unbounded and new. 

In the surf-beaten sands that encircl'd it round, 
In the billow's retreat, and the breaker's re- 
bound. 

In its white-drifted form, and its dark-heaving 
green. 

Each moment T g8z’d some fresh beauty was 
seen. 


And thus, while 1 wander'd on ocean's bleak 
shore, 

And survey'd its vast surface, and heard its 
waves roar, 

I seem'd wrapt in a dream of romantic delight. 
And haunted by majesty, glory, and might ! 

* • * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

So it was in the morning of life ! but no more 
Can thy grandeur, old Ocean ! such visions 
restore ; 

With the freshness of youth those enchantments 
have flown, 

But a charm still survives that is proudly thy 
own. 

It is thine to awaken that tenderest thrill 
Of pensive enjoyment, which time cannot chill ; 
Which survives even love, on its memory to 
live. 

And is dearer by far than all rapture can give. 

It is not a feeling of gloom or distress, 

But something that languiige can never express ; 
"1 is the essence of Joy, and the lux’ry of woe, 
The bliss of the blest, faintly imag'd below. 

For if ever to mortals sensations are given 
As pledges of purer ones hop'd for in heaven. 
They are those which arise, when, with humble 
devotion. 

We gaze upon thee, thou magnificent ocean ! 

Though, w'hile in these houses of clay we must 
dwell. 

We but faintly can guess, and imperfectly tell 
What the feelings of fetterless spirits may 
be ; 

They are surely like those which are waken’d 
by tliee. 

A sense of His greatness, whose might, and 
whose will 

First gave thee existence, and governs thee 
still ; 

By the force of whose Fiat” thy- waters were 
made ! 

By the strength of whose arm thy proud billows 
are stay'd ! 

Nor less, when our vision thy vastness would 
scan, 

And our spirits would fain thy immensity span, 
Does thy empire, which spreads from equator 
to pole. 

Prove how feeble and finite is human control. 

Y et, mix’d with emotions that humble our pride. 
Are others to nature's best feelings allied ; 

To the wounded in spirit, the stricken in 
heart, 

Tby breezes and billows #an solace impart. 
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And this I have founds when^ with spirits de- 
prest^ 

I have walk’d by thy side as thy waves sank to 
rest ; 

When the winds which had swept thee were 
softly subsiding^ 

And where breakers had foam’d^ rippling 
billows were gliding. 

Oh; thus ! have I thought; when the tempests 
that roll; 

And the clouds that o’ershadow and darken my 
soul, 

Have ftilhird their commission; my sorrows may 
cease. 

And my thoughts, like thy waves, find a season 
of peace. 

Flow on then, thou type of eternity ! flow : 

In boyhood my heart in thy presence would 
glow ; 

For the strength of the happy, the might of 
the free. 

Seem’d spread like a garment of glory o’er thee.” 

fiul more passionless, pensive, and pure is thy 
^way, 

Since dark clouds have shadow’d the noon of my 
day ; 

Oh, then! like the sun’s setting beam on thy 
wa\e 

J\Jay a ray from Hope's star shed its Tglit on 
my grave ! 


TO THE WINDS. 

Ye viewless Minstrels of the sky ! 

1 marvel not, iii times gone by 
That ye were deified : 

For, even in this later day, 

’i'o me oft’ h'-s your power, or play. 
Unearthly ihoughts supplied. 

Awful your power ! when, by your might 
You heave the wild waves, crested white, 
Like mountains in your wrath ; 

Floughing between them valleys deep. 
Which, to the seaman rous'd from sleep. 
Yawn like death’s opening path I- 

Graceful your play ! when, round the bower 
Where Beauty culls Spring's loveliest fTower, 
I'o wreathe her dark locks there. 

Your gentlest whispers lightly breathe 
The leaves between, flit round that wreath. 
And stir lier silken hair. 

Still, thoughts like these are but of earth. 
And you can give far loftier birth 
Ye come !— we know not whence ! 

Ye go !— can mortals trace your flight ? 

AH imperceptible to sight ; 

Though audible to.eense. 


The Sun, — ^liis rise, and set we know ; 

The Sea, — we mark its ebb, and flow ; 

The Moon, — her wax, and wane ; 

The Stars. — Man knows their courses well. 
The Comets’ vagrant paths can tell 
But you his search disdain. 

Ye restless, homeless, shapeless things! 

Who mock all our imaginings. 

Like spirits in a dream ; 

What epithet can words supply 
Unto the bard who takes such high 
Unmanageable theme ? 

But one ;>^to me, when Fancy stirs 
My thoughts, ye seem Heaven's messengers. 
Who leave no path untrod ; 

And when, as now, at midnight’s hour, 

I hear your voice in all its power. 

It seems the voice of God. 


JOHN WILSON. 


Born 1789. 


THE PAST. 

How w'ild and dim this life appears ! 

One long, deep, heavy sigh I 

When o’er our eyes, half-closed in tears, 

The images of former years 
Are faintly glimmering by ! 

And still forgotten while they go. 

As on the sea-beach wave on wave 
Dissolves at once in snow'. 

Upon the blue and silent sky 
The amber clouds cuie moment lie. 

And like a dream are gone ! 

Though beautiful the moon.beams play 
On the lake’s bosom bright as they. 

And the soul intensely loves their stay. 

Soon as the radiance melts away 
We scarce believe it shone ! 

Heaven-airs amid the harp.strings dwell. 

And we wish they ne'er may fade— 

They cea^e ! and the soul is a silent cell. 

Where music never played. 

Dream follows dream through the long night 
hours, 

Each lovelier than the last — 

But ere the breath of morning-flowers. 

That gorgeous world flies past. 

And many a sweet angelic cheek. 

Whose smiles of love and kindness speak. 
Glides by us on this earth — 

While in a day we cannot tell 
Where shone the face we loved 00 well 
In sadness or in mirth. 
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THE WIDOWEE MOTHER. 

Reside her babe, irho sweetly slept^ 

A wid(>w*d mother sat and wept 
O'er years of love ^one by ; 

And as the sobs thick-^Htherin£r came, 
She murmur’d her dead husband’s name 
’Mid that sad lullaby. 

Well might that lullaby be sad. 

For not one single friend she had 
On this cold-hearted earth ; 

The sea will not give bark its prey — 
And they were wrapt in foreign clay 
l\'ho gave the orphan birth. 

Stedfastly as a star doth look 
Upon a little murinurinff brook. 

She gazed upon the bosom 
And fair brow of her sleeping son — 

O merciful Heaven ! when I am gone 
’J'hirie is thi^ earthly blossom 

While thus she sat — a sunbeam broke 
Into the room ; — the babe awoke. 

And from his cradle smiled ! 

Ah me 1 what kindling smiles met there, 
I know not whether was more fair. 

The mother or her child ! 

With joy fresh-sprung from short alarms, 
The smiler stretched his rosy arms, 

And to her bosom leapt — 

All tears at once were swept away, 

And said a face as bright as day, — 
if Forgive me ! that I wept 1 ” 

SuflFering? there are from Nature sprung, 
Ear hath not heard, nor Poet’s tongue 
May venture to declare ; 

But tins as Holy Writ is sure. 

The griefs she bids us here endure 
She can herself repair ! ” ' 


SONNET. 

Thu tunica ofth€ Mountmux. 

List 1 while I tell what forms the mountains 
voice ! 

—The storms are up ; and from y(»n sable cloud 
Down rush the rains; while 'mid the thunder loud 
The viewless eagles in wild screams rejoice. 

The echoes answ«*r to the unearthly noihe 
Of hurling rocks that, plunged into the Jake 
Send up a sullen groan : from clefts and caves. 
As of half-murdeir’d wretch, hark ! yells awake. 
Or red-eyed fren.ey as in chains he raves. 

These form the mountain's voice ; ti.ese, heard 
at night, 

Distant from human being s known abode, 

To earth some sjlTirits bow in cold affriglit. 

But some they li ft to glory and to God. 


SONNET. 

The lake lay hid in mist, and to the sand 
The little billows hastening silently, 

('ame sparkling on, in many a gladsome band. 
Soon as they touch’d the shore, all doom'd to 
die ! 

I gazed upon them with a pensive eye, 

For on that dim and melancholy strand, 

I saw the image of man’s destiny. 

So hurry we, right onw'ards, thoughtlessly, 

I'lito the coast of that eternal hiiul ! 

Where, like the worthless billows in their glee, 
The first faint touch unable to witlistund, 

^Ve melt at once into eternity. * 

() 'riioii, who wei^li'st the waters in thine hand 
My awe-struck spirit puts her trust in Thee ! 


REV. HENRY HART MILMAN. 
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THE BELVIDKIIE APOLI-O : 

APri^r Pnrni, recited in the Thmtre, Oiford. if) the year I 

Heard ye the arrow hurtle in llie sky ; 

Heard ye the dragon numster’s deathful cry? 

In settled rnajehty of calm disdain, 

Proud of his miglit, jet seornlul of the slain, 
The heav'iily Archer stands— no human birth, 
No perif^hahie denizen of earth; 

Vouth blooms immortal in his beardless face, 

A god in strength, aith more than godlike 
grace ; 

All, all divine — no struggling muscle glows, 
Through heaving vein no mantling life-blood 
flows, 

But animate with deity alone, 

ill deathless glory lives the breathing stone. 

Bright kindling with a conqueror’s stern de- 
light. 

His keen eye tracks the arrow’s fateful flight, 
Burris his indignant cheek with vengeful fire. 
And his Jlp quivers with insulting ire : 

Firm fix’d his tread, yet light, as when on high 
He walks th’ impalpable and pathless sky ; 

The rich luxuriance of his hair, confined 
In graceful ringlets, wantons on the wind, 

'I’hat irf’ts in sport his mantle’s drooping fold, 
Proud to display that form of faultless mould. 

Mighty Ephesian ! with an eagle's flight 
Thy proud soul mounted through the fields of 
light, t*^bode. 

View'd the bright conclave of heaven's blest 
And the cold marble leapt to life a god : 
Contagious awe through breathless myriads ran. 
And nations bow'd before the work of man. 

For mild he seem’d, as in Elysian bowers. 
Wasting in careless ease the joyous hours ; 
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Ilauffhty, as bards have snngr, with princely sway 
Curbing the fierce flame-breathing steeds of 
day ; 

Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By holy maid on Delphi's haunted* steep^ 

'Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove. 

Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 

Yet on that form in wild delirious trance 
With more than rev’rence gazed the maid of 
France, 

Day after day the love-sick dreamer stood 
M ith him alone, nor thought it solitude ! 

To cheri'-h grief, her last, her dearest care. 

Her one fond hope — to perish of despair. 

Oft as the sliifting JigJit her sight beguiled. 

Blush inif she shrunk, and thought the marble, 
smiled : 

Oft breathless list' ninirlieard, or seem’d to hear, 
A V')ice of music melt upon her ear. 

Slowly she waned, and cold and seiisele’^s growm, 
t losed iiei* dim eyes, herself heiiumh’d to stone. 
Yet lu\ e in death a sickly streiiirth sup}>lied ; 
Oiict more she gazed, then feebly smiled and 
died. 


And is he gone, and is be gone ?” 

She cried, and wept outright : 

Then I will to the water side. 

And see him out of sight." 

A waterman came up to her, 

“ Now, young woman," said he, 

If you weep on so, you will make 
Eye-water in the sea." 

Alas: they've taken my beau Ben 
To sail with old Benbow 
And her woe began to run afresh, 

As if she’d said Gee woe ! 

Says lie, they’ve only taken him 
** To the Tender ship, you see 
The Tender-ship," cried Sally Brown, 
W'iiat a hard-ship that must be 1 

O ! would I were a mermaid now 
Fur then I'd follow him ; 

But Oli ! — I'm not a fish-woman. 

And so 1 cannot swim. 


THOMAS HOOD. 
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FAITHLESS SALLY BROWN. 

, An Old Ballnd. 

y onng Ben he was a nice young man, 

A cai'iienter by trade ,* 

And he f*"ll in love with SaUy Brown, 

Tiiat was a lady's maid. 

But as they fetch’d a walk one day. 

They met a press-gang crew ; 

And Sally she did faint away, 

VV’hilst Ben he was brought to. 

The Boatsw'ain swore with wicked words, 
pjnongh to shock a saint, 

That though she did seem in a fit, 

'Twas nothing but a feint. 

Come, girl,” said he, hold up your head. 
He’ll be as good as me ; 

For when your swain is in our boat, 

A boatswain he w ill be.” 

So when they’d made their game of her^ 

And taken off her elf. 

She roused, and found she only was 
A coming to herself. 

5 A 


I Alas ! 1 was not born beneath 
'j'lie Virgin and the scales, 

So 1 must curse my cruel stars. 

And walk about in Wales.” 

Now Ben had sail'd to many a place 
I’h Jit’s underneath the world ; 

But ill two years the ship came home. 
And all her sails were furl’d. 

But when he call'd on Sally Brown, 

To see how she w^ent on. 

He found she'd got another Ben, 

U^hose Cliristian-iiame was John. 

O Sally Brown, O Sally Brown, 

How could you serve me so, 

I’ve met with many a breeze before. 

But never such a blow' 

Then reading on bis 'bacco box. 

He heaved a bitter sigh, 

And then began to eye his pipe. 

And then to pipe his eye. 

And then he tried to sing All’s ^Vell," 
But could not though he tried ; 

His head was turn’d, and so he chew d 
His pigtail till he died. 

His death, which happen’d in his )>erth^ 
At forty-odd befell : 

They went and told the sexton^ aud 
The seji^on toll'd the bell. 
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THE OCEAN. 

[From Marnan Colonna.'] 

O THOU, vast Ocean ! Ever sounding sea ! 
Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing that windest round the solid world 
Like a huge animal, which, downward hurl’d 
From the hlack clouds, lies weltering Jind alone. 
Lushing and writhing till its strength be gone, 
'J'hy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 
as a giant’s slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou speakest in the East and in the West 
At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 
Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no 
life 

Or motion, yet are moved and met in strife. 

The earth hath nought of this : no chance nor 
change 

Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 
Give answer to the tempest-waken air ; 

But o’er its wastes the weakly tenants range 
At M’ill. and w'ouiul its bosom us they go; 

Ever the same, it hath no ehh, no flow'; 

But in their stated round's the seasons come, 
And jiass like visions to their viewless home. 
And come again, and vunisli : the young spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming. 
And winter always winds liis sullen liorn, 

When the wild autumn w ith a look forlorn 
Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the .skies 
Weep and flowers sicken when the summer flies. 
— Thou onl^, terrible Ocean, hast a power, 

A will, a voice, and in thy wrathful hour, 

^Vhen thou dost lift thine anger to the clouds, 

A fearful and magnificent beauty shroudA, 

Thy broad green forehead. If thy wave.s he 
driven 

Backwards and forwards by the shifting wind, 
JIow' quickly dost thou thy great strength unbind. 
And stretch thine arms, and war at once with 
heaven. 

Thou trackless and immeasureable main ! 

On thee no record ever lived again 
To meet the hand that writ it : line nor lead 
Hath ever fathomed thy profouridest deeps. 
Where haply the huge monster swells and sleeps 
King of his watery limit, who, 'tis said, 

Can move the mighty ocean into storm — 

Oh ! wonderful thou art, great element : 

And fearful in thy spleeny humours bent, 

And lovely in repose : thy summer form 
Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 
Make music in earth's dark and winding caves, 
1 love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 

Marking the sunlight at the evening hour. 

And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach— 
‘‘ Eternity, Eternity, and Power." 

• Better known by kis adopted naiDe of Banv^Camwall. 


POESY. 

[From the oamo.] 

Oh ! never shall thy name, sweet Poesy, 

Bp flung aw'ay, or trampled by tlie crowd 
As a thing of little worth, while / aloud 
May — (with a feeble voice indeed) proclaim 
The sanctity, the beauty of thy name. 

I'hy grateful servant am I, for thy powder 
lias solaced me through many a wretched hour > 
In sickness — ay, when frame and spirit sank. 

1 turned me to thy crystal cup and drank 
Intoxicating draughts. P'aitlifiilest friend, 

Most faithful —perhaps best: when none were 
nigh 

Unt*! thy green recesses did I send 
My thoughts, and freshest rills of poesy 
Came streaming all around from fountains old ; 
And so I drank and drank, and haply told 
How thankful was I unto the night wind 
Alone, — a cheerless confidant, but kind*. 


PORTIliVITS. 

I DREAMT, and o’er my enchanted vision pass’d 
Shapes of tlie elder time (lieautiful thinge. 
riiat men have died fur !) us they stood on 
earth, 

But more ethereal, and each forehead bore 
'I’he stamp and character of the starry skies. 

First came that Roman lady from whose hosoiii 
'fhe Gracchi twins were horn, gracious rornelia : 
Her raven hair was w’reath'd alumt her brow 
Severe, yet fair and lovely. Like a queen 
She trod, majestic as when Juno throned 
Above the deities, by tbe side of Jove, 

Lends her proud smile cele'^tial, while her lofd 
Slniwers Heaven’s hoiintie.s on the world below'. 
Behind lier follow’d an Athenian dame 
( I’he pale and elegant Aspasia), 

Like some fair marble carved by Phidias’ hand. 
And meant to imitate the nymph or muse : 
JMistress of poetry and song was she, 

And fit to be belov^ed of Pericles. 

Shadow’’d by myrtle boughs she floated onwards. 

Then came a dark-brow’d spirit, on whose head 
Laurel and withering roses loosely hung : 

She held a harp amongst whose chords iier hand 
Wandered for music — and it mime. She sang 
A song despairing, and the whispering winds 
I t>eein’d envious of her melody, and stream’d 
Amidst the wires to rival her, in vain. 

Short was the strain, but sweet. Methought it 
spoke 

• Not poet* only, but their readert alio, have often ackno^ 
ledged the magic of *wcet verac in the hour of furrtiw . S»r 
Mmkintosh in one of hi* interetting dinriea 
vexations which are not great. I suoccMfuUy n|*ply to ponirj 
fur consolation 

Ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian aiw.** ,, ^ 

And on another occasion, when depressed by sicfcnm, he 
that he •« soothed kiim^ five booka of Paradise Lost* 

Compiler^ 
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Of broken hearts, and still and moonlight seas. 
Of Jove, and lonelineas, and fancy ^one, 

And hopes decay’d for ever: and my ear 
Caujrlit well remember’d names, “ Leucadia's 
rock” 

At times, and Faithless Phaon :*’then the form 
Pass'd not, but seem'd to melt in air away : 
'Phis was the Lesbian Sappho. — I’heii pass'd by 
Anotlier, and another, without names. 

*At last came one whom none could e'er mistake 
Amidst a million ; Etrypt's dark-eyed Queen : 
The love, the spell, the bane of Antony. 

O, (Meopatra f wJio shall speak of thee f 
Gaily, hut like the empress of a land 
She moved, and light as a wood-nymph in her 
prime. 

And crownM with costly gems, whose single price 
ISIiffht buy a kingdom, yet how dim they shone 
Beneath the magic <d‘ her eye, whose beam 
Flash’d love and languishment ? Of varying hu- 
mours 

She <-eern’d, yet subtle in her wildest mood. 

As guile were to her ]»assions ministrant. 

At *a>t she sank as dead. A noxious worm 
Fed on those blue and wandering veins that 
laced 

Her rising hosi-m : aye, did sleep upon 
'J'lie pillow ''f Antony, and left heliind, 
li. dark requital for its banquet — death. 

A LONDON LYRIC. 

{Wxlhixtt./ 

The winds are bitter ; the skies are w'ild ; 

From the roof comes plunging the drow’ning 
rain : 

Without,^ in tatters, the world's poor child 
SuhlKth aloud her grief, her pain ! 

No one heareth her, no one heedeth her ; 

But Hunger, her trien l, with his cold gaunt 
hand. 

Grasps her l mat, — whispering huskily, 

‘ What dost Thou in a Christian laud ?' 

(Wxthin,) 

The skies are wild, and the blast is cold : 

Yet Riot and Luxury bra%«l withm : 

Slaves are waiting, in criins<m and gold, — 
Waiting the nod of a child of sin. 

The lire is crackling, wine is luiblding 
Up in each glass to its headed brim ; 

The jesters are laughing, the parasites quailing 
‘ Happiness^' — ‘ honour,' — and all for him / 

(Without.) 

She who is slain 'neath the winter weather,-* 

Ah ! she once had a village fame, 

Listened to love on the moon lit heather. 

Had gentleness-^vanity — maiden shame : 

JVbto her allies are the tempest howling. 
Prodigal's curses — self-disdain. 

Poverty, — misery W ell, no matter, 

I'here is an end unto every pain 

6 A 2 


The harlot's fame was her doom to-day, 

Disdain, — despair ; by to-morrow's light 
The ragged hoards and the j»auper's pall; 

And so she’ll be given to dusty iiighL 
Without a tear or a human sigh. 

She's g(»ne, — jioor life and its ‘ fever' o'er, 

So, — let her in calm oblivion lie ,* 

While the world runs merry as heretofore ! 

(Witftin,) 

He who yon lordly feast enjoyeth. 

He who doth rest on his couch of down. 

He it w'as, who threw the forsaken 

Under the feet of the trampling town : 

Liar — betrayer — false as cruel, — 

What is the doom for liis dastard sin ? 

His peers, they scorn ? — high dames, they shun 
him ? 

— Unbar yon palace, and gaze within. 

There, — yet his deeds are all trumpet-sounded. 
There, upon silken seats recline 
Maidens as fair as the summer morning, 

Watching him rise from the sparkling wine. 
Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters. 
Men of high honour salute him ^ friend ;* 
Skies I oh, w'here are your cleansing waters ? 
World ! oh, where do thy wonders end ? 


REV. GEORGE CROLY. 


[^Date of birth wnccrtom.] 


TFIE DEATH OF LEONIDAS. 

It was the wild midnight, — 

A storm was on the sky ; 

'Lhe lightning gave its light, 

And the thunder echoed by. 

The torrent swept the glen. 

The ocean lash'd tlie shore ; 

Then rose the Spartan men. 

To make i^heir bed in gore ! 

Swift from the deluged ground 
Three hundied took the shield ; 

Then, silent, gather’d round 
The Leader of the field. 

He spoke no warrior- word. 

He bade no trumpet blow ; 

But the signal-thunder roar'd. 

And they rush'd upon the foe. 

The fiery element 
Show'd, with one mighty gleam. 

Rampart, and flag, and tent, * 

Like the spectres of a dream. 
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All up the mountain side, 

All dotrn the woody vale. 

All hy the rolling' tide 

ll'aved the Persian banners pale. 

And Kin^ Leonidas, 

Anionaf the sliiniberins^ band, 
Sprang^ foreinO'«t from the pass. 

Like the lightning’s living brand. 

Then double darkness fell. 

And the forest ceased its moan : 
But there eanie a cla>li of *«.teel. 

And a distant, cl}'iiig groan. 

Anon, a trumpet blew, 

And a liery sheet hurst high. 

That o'er the midnight threw 
A blood-red canopy. 

A host glared on the hill ; 

A host glared liy the bay ; 

But the Greeks rush’d onwards still. 
Like leopards in their play. 

The air was all a yell. 

And the earth was all a flame. 
Where the Spartan’s bloody steel 
On the silken turbans came. 

And still the Greek ru'sh’d on 
^ Beneath the iiery fold. 

Till, like a rising sun. 

Shone Xerxea’ tent of gold. 

They found a royal feast, 

His midnight banquet, there ! 

And the treasures of the East 
Lay beneath the Doric spear. 

Then sat to the repast 
'I’he bra%est of the brave ! 

That feast must be their last, 

That spot must he their grave. 

They pledged old Sparta’s name 
In cup-i of Syrian wine. 

And the warrior’s deathless fame 
Was sung in strains divine. 

7’hey took the rose-wrevntlwl lyres 
From eunuch and from slave. 

And taught the languid wires 
The sounds that Freedom gave. 

But now the morning star 

Crown’d CEta’s twilight brow ; 
And the Persian horn of war 
From the hills began to blow. 

Up rose the glorious rank, 

'l o Greece one cup )»our*d high,—* 
Then, hand in hand, they drank 
* To immortality !’* 


Fear on King Xerxes fell, 

M’^iien. like spirits from the tombj 

With shout and trinupet-knell. 

He saw the w'arriors come. 

But down swept all his pow’er, 
tVith chariot and with charge ; 

Down pour’d the arrowy shower. 
Till sunk the Dorian’s targe. 

They march’d within the tent, 

With all their strength unstrung ; 

To Greece one look they sent, 

Then on high their torches flung. 

To lieaven tlie blaze nproll’d. 

Like a migldy altar-flre ; 

And the Persians’ ‘renis and gold 
W ere the Grecians’ funeral pyre. 

Tlieir kintr sat on the throne, 

FJis captains by his side, 

M’ltile the flame rush’d roaring on, 
And their pa\‘in loud replied ! 

Thus fought the Greek of old ! 

’Mills will he fight again ! 

Shall not the self-same mould 
Bring forth the self-same men ? 


THERMOPTL^. 

SnouT for the mighty men 

M ho died along this shore — 

M’lio died within this mountain glen ! 

For never nobler chieftain's head 
M'as laid on Valour's crimson bed, 

Nor ever prouder gore 
Sprang forth, than theirs who won the day 
Upon thy strand, 1 hei*mopyl» ! 

Shout for the mighty men, 

M ho on the Persian tents, 

Like lions from their midniglit den. 
Bounding on the sliiniberiiig deer. 

Rush'd- a storm of sword and spear ; — 
Like the roused elements, 
r^et loose from an immortal hand, 
j ’i'o chastenor to crush a land ! 

But there are none to hear ; 

Greece is a hopeless slave. 

LeoNiriAS ! no hand is near 
To lift thy fiery falchion now ; 

No warrior makes the w'arrior’s vow 
Upon thy sea-w'ash’d grave. 

'Mie voice that should be raised by men. 
Must now' be given by wave and glen. 

And it is given ! — tbe surge— 

'Mie tree— tbe ruck*^tbe sand-^ 

On Freedom’s kneeling spirit urge. 

In sounds that speak but to the free. 
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The memory of thine and thee ! 

The vision of thy band 
Still gleams within the glorious dell, 
Where their gore hallow’d, as it fell ! 

And is thy grandeur done ? 

Mother of men like these ! 

Hus not thy outcry gone, 

Where Justice has an ear to hear ? — 
Be holy ! Ood shall guide thy spear; 

Till in thy crimson'd seas, 

Are plunged the chain and scimitar, 
CiiiEEGE shall be a new-born iStar ! 


D031EST1C nOVE. 

Domfstic Love ! not in proud palace halls 
Is often seen thy beauty to abide ; 

'J’hy duelling is in lowly cottage walls, 

'I'hat ill the thickets of the woodbine hide ; 
\ViU» hum of bees around, and from the side 
Of V of'dy hills some little bubbling s{)ring, 
Shii.iii!*' along through banks with harebells 
<1 \ eti ; 

A ul liiciiiv a bird to warble on the wing, 

\V hen Mom lier saffron robe o’er heaven and 
earth doth fling, 

! Love of Jv»\ cs : —to thy white hand is given 
Of earthlj happiness the golden key I 
I bine are the joyous hours of winter's even, 

M hen the babes cling around their father's 
knee . 

And tldne the voice, that on the midniijhtsea 
Aielts the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he Jongs to see. 

! I've built a shrine ; and thou hast come. 
Anti on its altar closed — for ever clo.sed thy 
plume ! 

AN A'STl ^ RY. 

A calm El’ uin^. 

Look on thcs* waters, with how soft a kiss 
They woo the pebbled sliore ! then steal away. 
Like wanton lovers, — but to ctune again, 

And die in music ! — Tliere, the bending skies 
See all their stars, — and the beach-loving trees. 
Osiers and willows, and the watery Howers, 

That vvreatlie their pale roots round the ancient 
stones, 

Make pictures of themselves ! 

DETACHED PASSAGES 
From ** Ca^aline.” a dramatic poem. 
liffbct* of Oratory, 

His words seem'd oracles. 
That pierced their bosoms ; and each man would 
turn. 

And gaze in wonder on his neighbour’s face. 
That with the like dumb wonder answ^er’d him : 
Then some w ould weep, some shout ; some, deep- 
er touch’d, 

Keep down the cry with motion of their hands, 
In fear but to have lost a syllable. 


The evening came, yet there the people stood. 

As if 'twere noon, and they the marble sea, 
Sleeping, without a wave. You could have heard 
The beating of your pulses while he spoke, — 
But, when he ceased, the shout was like the roar 
Of Oceau in the storm. 

CounterfHted Joy, 

He seem’d to feel 
The fiercest joy of all ; pledged Heaven and 
Earth 

In brimming goblets ; talk'd a round of things, 
Lofty and rambling as an ecstacy : 

Laugh’d, till his very laughter check'd our mirth. 
And all gazed on him ; then, as if surjirised. 
Marking the silence, mutter’d some excuse. 

And sank in reverie ; then, wild again. 

Talk'd, drank, and laugh’d — the first of Bac- 
chanals. 


MRS. MACLEAN* 


Born ISOTt. 

ELENORE. 

[From the TrouAarfowr.] 

The lady sits in her lone bower, 

IVith cheek wan as tlie w’hite rose-flower 
'Jliat blooms beside, 'lis pale and wet 
As that rose with its dew pearls set. 

Her cheek burns with a redder dye, 

Flashes light from her tearful eye ; 

She has heard pinions beat the air. 

She sees her white dove floating there ; 

And w ell she knows its faithful wing 
The treasure of her heart w ill bring ; 

And takes the gentle bird its stand 
Accustom’d on the maiden's hand, 

With glancing eye and throbbing breast, 

As if rejoicing in its rest. 

She read the scroll, — dear love, to-night 
By the lake, all is there for flight 
What time the moon is down ; — oh, then 
My own life *.hall we meet again ! 

One upw'ard look of thankfulne.^s, 

One pause of joy, one fond caress 
Of her soft lips, as to reward 
The messenger '>f Eginhard. 

That night in her proud father’s hall 
She shone tlie fairest one of all ; 

For like the cloud of evening came 
Over her cheek the sudden flame. 

And varying as each moment brought 
Some hasty change of secret thought ; 

* Better known by the triple initials (L. £. L.) of her maiden 
name, Letitia Elizabeth Landon. 

t Mrs. Maclean died in the latter end of 1838, and intelli- 
irence of her death reached Inula just before this sheet waa 
prepared for the press. 
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As if its colour would confess 
The conscious heart’s inmost recess. 

An<I the clear depths of her dark eye 
“Were bright with troubled brilliancy. 

Yet the lids droop’d as with the tear 
'W'hirh ini^ht oppress but not appear. 
And flatteries, and smile and sig;h 
Loaded the air as she past by. 

It sparkled, but her je well’d vest 
Was crost above a troubled breast : 

Her curls, with all their sunny glow, 
"Were braided o’er an aching brow : 

But well she knew how many sought 
To gaze ujion her secret thought ; — 

And Love is proud, — she might not brook 
I'hat others on her heart should look. 

But there she sate, cold, pale, and high. 
Beneath her purple canopy ; 

And there was many a mutter'd word. 

And one low whisper’d name was heard, — 

The name of Eginhard, — that name 
Like some forbidden secret came, 

The theme went, that he dared to love 
One like a star liis state above ; 

Here to the princess turn’d each eye,— 
And it was said, he did not sigh 
With love that pales the pining cheek. 
And leaves the slighted heart to break. 
And then a varying tale was told, 

How' a page had betray'd for gold ; 

But all was rumour light and vain. 

That all might hear, but none explain. 

Like one that seeks a festival, 

Early the princess left the hall ; 

Yet said she, sleep dwelt on her eyes. 
That she was worn with revelries. 

And hastily her inaideits* care 
Unbinds the jewels from her hair. 

Odours are round her chamber strown. 
And Elenore is left alone. 

■# 

With throbbing heart, whose pulses beat 
Louder than fall her ivory feet, 

She rises from her couch of down ; 

And, hurriedly, a robe is tlirow'n 
Around her form, and her own hand 
Lets down her tresses’ golden band. 
Another moment she lias siired 
Those graceful tresses from her head. 
There stands a plate of polish’d steel. 

She folds her cloak as to conceal 
Her strange attire, for she is drest 
Asa young page in dark green vest. 

Softly she steps the balustrade, 

Where myrtle, rose, and hyacinth made 
A passage to the garden-shade. 

It was a lovely summer-Qight, 

The air was incensfs-fill'd, the light 
.Was dim and treinulous, a gleam. 

When a star, mirror'd on the stream. 


Sent a ray round just to reveal 
How gales from flower to flow^er steal. 

It was on such a night as this. 

When even a single hrealli is bliss, 

Such a soft air, such a mild heaven. 

My vo\»'s to Eginhard were given.” 

Sigh’d Elenore : Oh, might it be 
A hope, a happy augury 1” 

She reach’d .the lake,— a blush, a smile. 
Contended on lier face the while ; 

And safely in a little cove. 

Shelter’d by willow-trees above. 

An amhiiscade from all secured. 

Her lover's little boat lay moor’d. — 

One greeting word, with muffled oar, 
And silent lip, they left that shore. 

It was most like a phantom-dream 
To see that boat flit o’er the stream. 

So still, that but yet less and less 
It grew, it bad seem’d motionless. 

And then the silent lake, the trees 
V’isible only when the breeze 
Abide the shadowy branches threw. 

And let one single star shine through,— 
While the faint glimmer scarcely gave 
To view the wanderers of the wave. 

The breeze has borne the clouds away 
That veil’d the blushes of young day : 
The lark has sung his morning-song 
Surely the princess slumbers Jong. 

And now it is the accustom’d hour 
Her royal father seeks her bower. 

When her soft voice and gentle lute. 

The snowfall of her fairy-fuut, 

The flowers she has cull'd, with dew 
Yet nioibt upon each rainhow.hue, 

'J'he fruits with bloom upon their cheek, 
Fresh as the morning’s hrst sun-streak ; 
Each, all conspired to while away 
The weariness of royal sway. 

But she is gone : there hangs her lute, 
And there it may hang lone and mute : 
The flowers may fade, for who is there 
'I'o triumph now' if they are fair ? 

There are her gems, — oh. Jet them twine 
An offering round some sainted shrine ! 
For she who wore them may not wear 
Again those jewels in her hair. 

At first the monarch’s rage was wild; 

But soon the image of his child 
In tenderness rose on his heart, 

H ow could he bear from it to part ? 

A nd anger turn’d to grief : in vain 
Ambition had destroy’d the chain 
With which love had bound happiness. 

In vain remorse, in vain redress,— 
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Fruitless all search. And years past o’er. 

No tidings came of Elenore, 

Althoiiifh the Icin^ would have laid down 
Nis jfolden sceptre, purple crown, 

Hia pomp, his power, but to have prest 
His child one moment to his breast. 

And where was Elenore ? her home 
AVas now beneath the forest-dome ; — 

A hundretl knights hjid watch'd her hall. 

Her innards were now the jiiiie-trees tall : 

For harps waked with the minstrel-tale, 

8an;r to her sleep the iii^htirieale : 

F<ir siher vases, wheie were hlent 
Rich perPnmes from Arabia sent, 
tVhere odours when the wild thyme-flower 
^Vafted its sweets on gale and shower. 

For carpets of the ])iirple loom 
The violets spread their cloud of bloom, 
Starr’d witli primroses ; and around 
liioi^hs like green tapestry swept the ground. 
— And tliere they dwelt apart from all 
Th.(t irilds and mocks ambition’s thrall; 
Ajiart from cities, crow'ds. and care, 

Hopes that deceive, and toils that wear ; 

Fo’’ ll»ey had made themselves a world 
Lik ‘ that ere ever man was hurl'd 
From his sweet Eden, to begin 
Hi'i hitter course of grief and sin.— 

And they were happy ; Kginliard 
H.id w<ui +he prize for winch lie <lared 
Dungeon and death; hut what is there 
That th‘ young lover will not dare.^ 

And sht, thoii;rh nurtured as a flower, 

'I’he favourite hud of a spriiig-liower, 

Daiighter of palaces, yet made 

Her dwelling place in the green shade ; 

Hapi y. she reniemher’d not 
Her royal in her peasant lot, — 

^Vith gentle cares, and smiling eyes 
As love could feel no sacnlice. 

Happy her i ory brow to lave 
'W’ithont a mirror hut the wave, 

As one whose sweetness could dispense 
W'itli all save its own excellence ; — 

A fair hut gentle creature, meant 
For heart, and hearth, and home content. 

It w^as at night the chase was over. 

And Elenore sat by her lover, — 

Her lover still, though years had fled 
Since their first word of love was said,— 
When one sought, at that darksome hour. 
The refuge of their lonely bower, 

A hunter, who, amid the shade. 

Had from his own companions stray’d. 

And Elenore gazed on his face. 

And knew her father ! In the chase 
Often the royal mourner sought 
A refuge from his one sad thought. 

He knew her not,— the lowly mien. 

The simple garb of forest-green. 

The darken'd brow, which told the spoil 
The sun stole from her daily toil. 


The cheek where woodland health had shed 
The freshness of its morning-red, — 

All was so changed. She spread the board. 
Her hand the sparking wine-cup pour'd ; 
And then around the hearth they drew. 
And cheerfully the wood fire threw 
Its light around. — Bent o'er her wheel 
Scarcely dared Elenore to steal 
A look, half tenderness, half fear, 

Yet seem'd he as he loved to hear 
Her voice, as if it liad a tone 
Breathing of days and feelings gone. 

Ah ! surely, thought she. Heaven has sent 
My father here, as that it meant 
Our years of absence ended now ! 

She gazed upon his soften'd brow ; 

And the next moment, all revealing, 
j Elenore at his feet is kneeling ! — 

I Need 1 relate that, reconciled. 

The father hless'd his truant child. 


THE PlLGRiM^S SOXG. 

I HAVE gone east, 1 have gone west. 

To seek for >vhat 1 cannot find : 

A heart at peace with its own thoughts, 

A quiet and contented mind. 

I have sought high, 1 have sought low. 
Alike my search has been in vain; 

'Fhe same lip mix'd the smile and sigh, 

TJie same hour mingled joy and pain. 

And first I sought 'mid sceptred kings; 
Power nas, so peace might be with them : 

They cast a look of eariness 
Ujioii the care-lined diadem. 

1 ask'd the soldier ; and he spoke 
Of a dear quiet home afar. 

And whimper’d of the vanity, 

The ruin, and the wrong of war. 

1 saw the merchant 'mid his wealth ; 

Peace surely would with plenty he : 

But no ! his thoughts were all abroad 
With their frail ventures on the sea. 

1 heard a lute's soft music float 
In summer-sweetness on the air ; 

But the poem’s brow was worn aud wan,— 

I saw peace was not written there. 

And then 1 number’d o'er the ills, 

Tlmt V ait upon our mortal scene ; 

No marvel peu'-e w'as not with them. 

The marvel were if it had been. 

First., childhood comes with all to learn. 
And, even more than all, to hear 

Restraint, reproof, and punishment, 

And pleasures seen but not to share. 

Youth, like the Scripture's madman, next. 
Scattering around the burning coal ; 

With hasty deeds and misused gifts, 

That leave their ashes on the soul. 

Then manhood wearied, wastqd, worn. 

With hopes destroy'd and feelings dead ; 
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And worldly caution^ worldly wants. 
Coldness^ and carelessness instead. 

Tiien a^e at last, dark, sullen, drear. 

The breaking of a worn-out wave ; 

Letting us know that life has been 
But the rough passage to the graA'e. 

Thus we go on ; hopes change to fears 
Like fairy-gold that turns to clay, 

And pleasure darkens into pain. 

And time is measured by decay. 

First our fresh feelings are our wealth, 
They pass and leave a void behind ; 

Then comes ambition, with its wars. 

That stir but to pollute the mind. 

We loathe the present, and we dread 
To think on what to come may be ; 

M'e look back on the past, and trace 
A thousand wrecks, a troubled sea, 

1 have been over many lands. 

And each and all i found the same ; 

Hope in its borrow'd plumes, and care 
Madden'd and mark'd in pleasure's name. 


A LOVE SPELL. 

Where, oh ! where 's the chain to fling. 
One that will hind Cupid's wing, 

One tliat will have longer power 
' Than the April sun or shower? 

Form it not of Eastern gold. 

All too weiifbty it to hold ; 

Form it neither all of bloom, 

Never does Love find a tomb 
Sudden, soon, as when he meets 
Death amid unchanging sweets ; 

But if you would fling a chain. 

And not fling it all in vain, 

Like a fairy form a spell 
Of all that is changeable : 

Take the purple tints that deck. 
Meteor-like, the peacock's neck ; 

Take the many hues that play 
On the rainbow's colour'd way ; 

Never let a hope appear 
Without its companion fear ; 

Only smile to sigh, and then 
Change into a smile again ; 

Be to-day as sad, as ])ale. 

As minstrel with his lovelorn tale; 

But to-morrow gay as all * 

Life had been one festivaT. 

If a woman would secure. 

All that makes her reign endure. 

And, alas ! her reign must be 
Ever most in phantasy, 

Never let an envious eye 
Gaze upon the heart too nigh ; 

Never let the veil be thrown 
Quite aside, as all were known 
Of delight and tendernes^ 

In the spirit's last recess; 

And, one spell all* spells above, 

*Never let her own her love. 


With blackest moss the flouerplots 
Were thicklv crusted, one and all. 

The rusted Rails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the gardeiiwall. 
The broken sheds looked sad and strange, 
Unliftcd was the clinking latch, 

M'eeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 

She only said My life is dreary. 

He cometh not," she said ; 

She said 1 am aweary, aweary ; 

1 would that 1 were dead!" 

11 . 

Her tears fell with the dews at even, 

Her tears fell ere the dews were dried, 

I She could not look on the sweet heaven, 

! Either at morn or eventide, 
j After the flitting of the hats, 

W hen thickest dark did trance the sky. 
She drew her caseineiitcurtain by, 

And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 

She only said “ The night is dreary, 
He cometh not," she said : 

She said “ I am aweary, aweary, 

1 would that I were dead !" 

III. 

j Upon the middle of the night, 

W'aking she heard the nightfowl crow : 
The cock sung out an hour ere light : 

From the dark fen the oxen's low 
Came to her : without hope of change, 

In bleep she seemed to walk forlorn. 

Till cold winds woke the grey-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, “ The day is dreary. 

He cometh not,” she said; 

She said, I am aweary, aweary, 

I w'ould that J were dead !" 

IV. 

About a stonecast from the w'all, 

A sluice with blackened waters slept. 

And o'er it many, round and small, 

'1 he clustered marishmosses crept. 

Hard hy a poplar shook alway. 

All silvergreen with gnarled bark. 

For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level w'aste, the rounding grey. 

She only said, ‘'My life is dreary, 
lie cometh not," she said ; 

She said, " I am aweary, aweary* 

I would that I were dead !” ^ 

V. 

And ever when the moon was low, 

And the shrill winds were up an* away> 

In the white curtain, to and fro. 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
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INTELLECT AND PASSION. 

V^EXATiON waits on passion's changeful glow. 
But th' intellect may rove a thousand ways 
And yet he calm while fluctuating so : 

The dew-drop shakes not to its shifting rays, 
And transits of soft light — be bold to choose 
This iiever-satiate freedom of delight 
Before the flery bowl and red carouse. 

And task for joy thy soul's majestic might: 
So for the sensual will be rarer need. 

So will tby mind a giant force assume. 

Strong as the centre of the deep Maelstroom 
When flung into the calm of sightless speed : 
So wilt thou scorn on lowlier aims to feed. 
And go in glory to a sage’s tomb ! 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


But when the moon was very low. 

And wild winds bound within their cell. 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow, 

She only said, 'I'he night is drejiry, 
He Cometh not," she said ; 

She said, I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead !’* 

VL 

All day within the dreamy house, 

The doors upon their hinges creaked. 

The blue fly sung i' the pane ; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked. 
Or from the crevice peered about. 

Old f.ices glimmered through the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors. 

Old voices called her from without. 

She only said, “ My life is dreary. 

He comcth not,” she said ; 

She said, “ I am aweary, aweary, 

1 would that 1 were dead !’' 

VII. 

I’he sparrow's chirrup on the roof, 

Th » .slow clock ticking, and the sound 
M'hicli to the w'ooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Her souse ; hut most she loathed the hour 
lien the ♦hickmoted sunbeam lay 
Alls wart the chambers, and the day 
JI(»w nsloped w'as westering in his howler. 
'J’hen, «a d she, 1 am very dreary, 

He w'ill not come,” she said ; 

She wept, 1 am aweary , alveary. 

Oh God, that I were dead I” 


:il ARLES TURNER* 
(Late Tennyson.) 

[D.'fe of birth uncertain.'] 


The ocean at the bidding of the moon 
For ever changes with his restless tide ; 

Flung shoreward now, to be regather’d soon 
With kingly pauses of reluctant pride 
And semblance of return : — Anon from home 
He issues forth anew, high ridg’d and free — 
The gentlest murmur of his seething foam 
Like armies whispering where great echoes be I 
O leave me here upon this beach to rove. 

Mute listener to that sound so grand and lone — 
A glorious sound, deep drawn and strongly 
thrown. 

And reaching those on mountain heights above. 
To British ears, (as who shall scorn to ow^ii ?) 

A 'tutelar fond voice, a saviour-tone of love ! 

* This grentleman is the yoimper brother of Alfred Tenny. 
son, but why he has changed his name I cannot say.— 
Compt/er. 
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Date of birth uncertain.) 

THE PRESS. 

(’rod said, Let there be light !” 

Grim darkness felt his might, 

And fled away ; 

Then, startled seas; and mountains cold 
Shone forth, all bright in blue and gold. 

And cried, 'I'is day ! 'tis day !” 

Hail holy light !” exclaimed 
The tliund'rous cloud, that flamed 
O'er daisies white ; 

j And, lo, the rose, in crimson dressed. 

Leaned sweetly on the lily’s breast, 

And blushing, murmured, Light 1” 

Then was the skylark born ; 

'I'hen rose the embattled corn ; 

Tlien floods of praise 
Flowed o’er the sunny hills of noon ; 

And then in stillest night, the moon 
Poured forth her pensive lays. 

Lo, lieaven’s bright bow is glad ! 

Lo, trees and flowers, all clad 
In glory, bloom ! 

And shall the mortal sons of God, 

Be senseless as the trodden clod. 

And darker than the tomb } 

No ; by the mind of man 1 
By the swart artisan ! 

By God, our sire ! 

Our souls have holy light within, 

I And every form of grief and sin 
Shall see and ieel its fil-e. 

By earth, and hell, and heaven, 

'The shroud of souls is riven ; 

Mind, mind alone, 

Is light, and hope, and life, and power ! 
Earth’s deepest night, from this bless'd hour. 
The night of minds, is gone I 
“ The Press !” all lands shall sing ; 

The Press, the Press we bring, 

All lands to bless: 

Oh, pallid want ! oh, labor starkj 
Beiioid, we bring the second ark ! 

The Press ! the Press ! the Press ! 
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ADDITIONAL MISCELLANEOUS SPECIMENS OF OUR 
EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 


TRUE LOVE. 

By Robert Green. 

Born 1550.— Dferf 1592. 
Sitting by a river's side, 

Where a silent stream did glide^ 

Muse I did of many things 
'J'hat the mind in qiiiet brings. 

I 'gan think how some men deem 
Gold their God ; and some esteem 
Honour is the chief content 
That to men in life is lent. 

And some others do contend. 

Quiet none like to a friend. 

Others hold, there is no weafth 
Compared to a perfect health. 

Some man's mind in quiet .stands 
When he is lord of many lands. 

But 1 did sigh, and said, all this 
Was but a shade of perfect bliss : 

And in my thoughts I did approve ^ 
Nought so sweet as is true love. 

Love 'twixt lovers passeth these, 

When mouth kisseth, and heart 'grees : 
AVith arms folded, and lips meeting, 
Each soul another sweetly greeting ! 
For by the breath the soul fleeteth. 

And sou! w'ith soul in kissing meeteth. 
If love be so sweet a thing 
That sucli happy bliss doth bring. 
Happy is love’s sugar'd thrall ; 

But unhappy maidens all, 

Who esteem your virgin blisses 
Sweeter than a wife's sweet kisses. 

No such quiet to the mind 
As true love, with kisses kind. 

But, if a kiss prove unchaste, 

Then is true love quite disgrac’d. 
Though love be sweet,^ learn this of me. 
No love sweet but honesty ! 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO H18 LOVE. 

By Christopher Marlowe. 

Born 166i2,^Died 1592. 

Come live with me, and be my love. 

And we will /dl the pleasures prove 
That hills and vaIJies, dale and field. 

And all the craggy mountains yield. 


There will we sit upon the rocks, 

! And see the shepherds feed their flocks. 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There w'ill 1 make thee beds of roses 
ith a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap <>f flowers, and a kirtle 
Fnibrodered all with leaves of mirtle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Slijq»er'i lin’d choicely from the cold ; 
\rith buckles of the purest gold ; 

A belt of straw, and ivie buds, 

M'ith coral clasps, and amber studs ; 

! And if these pleasures may thee move, 
j Then live with me, and be my love. 

' I'he shejdierd swains shall dance and sing 
1 For thy delight each May morning : 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

• 'i'hen live with me, and be my love. 


, TUP. nymph’s reply. 

Ify Sir Walter Raleigh. 
j Born 1558, — Died 1018. 

j If that the world and love were young, 
i And trntli in every shepherd's toiing, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
i To live vvith thee, and be thy love. 

j But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
j When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
i And Philomel beconieth dumb. 

And all complain nf cares to come. 

'I'he flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayuard winter reckoning yield; 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow* 's fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
I'hy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies. 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten. 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw, and ivie buds, 

'i'liy coral clasps, and amber studs ; 

All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be thy love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed. 
Had joyes no date, nor age no need ; 
Then those delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 
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TIME «OES BV TURNS. 

By Robert Southwell, 
Born 1560. — Died 1595. 


'I'he lopped tree in time may ^rnw ap^ain, 
Most naked plants renew both fruit and 
flower ; 

The sorriest wight may find release of pain. 
The driest soil suck in some moistening 
shower : 

Time goes by turns, and chances change by 
course, 

From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 


The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow ; 

She draws her favours to the lowest ebb : 
Her tides have equal times to come and go ; 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest 
well : 

No j<»y so great but runneth to an end. 

No luip so hard but may in fine amend. 


Not alwiys fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 

Not endless night, yet not eternal day; 

The saddest birds a season find to sing, 

'I'he roughest storm a calm may soon allay, 
'i'hus, with succeeding turns, God tempereth 
all, 

I’hat p^an may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 


A chance mav win that by mischance was lost; 

'I'll at net that holds no great, takes little 
fish ; 

In some things all, in all things none are 
cross'd ; 

Few all they need, but none have all they 
w'bh. 

Uiimingled joys here to no man befall ; 

W ho least, Initli some ,* who most, hath never 
all. 


CUPIU AND CAMPASPE. 

By John Lilt/e, 

Bom 1553. — Died 1600. 

Cupid and my Cainpaspe playd 
At cardes for kisses ; Cupid payd : 

He stakes his quiver, bow and arrows, 

His mother's doves, and teame of sparrows ; 
Loses them too ; then down he throws 
The coral of his lippe, the rose 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how j ; 
M'ith these, the crystal of his browe. 

And then the dimple of his chiniie ! 

All these did my Campaspe winne. 

At last he set her both his eyes, 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise, 

O Love ! has she done this to thee ^ 
What shall, alas ! become of mee ? 

5 B 2 


THE soul’s errand. 

By Joshua Sikester,. 

Born 1563. — Died 1616. 

Gob, soule, the body’s guest. 

Upon a thankelesse arrant ; 

Feare not to touche the best. 

The truth shall be thy warrant : 
Goe, since 1 needs must dye. 

And give the world the lye. 

Goe tell the court, it glowes 
And shines like rotten w'ood : 

Goe tell the church it showes 

hat’s good, and doth no good : 

If church and court reply, 

Then give them both the lye. 

Tell potentates they live 
Acting by other’s actions ; 

Not lov’d unlesse they give, 

Not strong hut by their factions ; 

If potentates reply, 

Give potentates the lye. 

Tell men of high condition, 

’J'hat rule affairs of state. 

Their purpose is ambition, 

Their practise onely hate ; 

And if they once reply. 

Then give them all the lye. 

Tell them that brave it most, 

They beg for more by spending, 
Wlio in their greatest cost 

Seek iiotbiiig but commending ; 
And if they make reply, 

Spare not to give the lye. 

Tell zeale, it lacks devotion ; 

Tell love, it is but lust ; 

Tell time, it is but motion ; 

Tell flesh, it is but dust ; 

And wish them not reply, 

For thou must give the lye. 

Tell age, it daily wasteth ; 

Tell honour, how it alters ; 

Tell beauty, how she blasteth ; 

Tell favour, howr she falters ; 

And as they shall reply. 

Give each of them the lye. 

Tell wit, how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of iiicenesse ; 

Tell wisedome, she entangles 
Herselfe in over-wisenesse ; 

And if they do reply. 

Straight give them both the lye. 
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Tell physirte of her boldnesse ; 

J'ell skill, it is pretension ; 

Tell charity of coldness ; 

I'ell law, it is contention ; 

And as they yield reply. 

So give them still the lye. 

Tell fortune of her blindnesse ; 

Tell nature of decay ; 

Tell friendship of imkindnesse ; 

Tell justice of delay : 

And if they dare reply. 

Then give them all the lye. 

Tell arts, they have no soundnesse, 

Hut vary bj^ esteeming ; 

Tell scho<»les, they want profoiindnesse ; 
And stand too much on seeming : 

If arts and schooles reply, 

Gi\ e arts and schooles the lye. 

Tell faith, it*s fled the citie ; 

'rell how the countrey erreth ; 

Tell, manhood shakes o'if pitie ; 

Tell, vertue least preferreth : 

And, if they doe reply, 

Spare not to give the lye. 

So, when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing. 
Although to give the lye 
Deserves no less than stabbing, 

Y’et stab at thee who will, 

No stab the soule can kill. 


PHXLLIDA AND CORTDON. 

By Nicolas Breton, 

Born 1535.— Died 162L 

Iv the merry month of May, 

Ju a morn by Itreak of day. 

Forth I walk'd by tlie wood side, 
'When as May was in his pride: 
There 1 spied, all alone, 

Phillida and Corydoii. 

Much ado there was, God wot. 

He would love, and shejvould not: 
She said, never man w'as true ; 

He said, none was false to you. 

He said, he had lov’d her long ; 

She said, love should have no wrong, 
Corydon w'ould kiss her then ; 

She said, maids must kiss no men. 
Till they did for good and all : 

'J'hen she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to w'itness truth. 
Never lov’d a truer youth. 

Then with many a pretty oath, 

'y ea and nay, ayd faith and troth. 
Such as sill}' shepherds use 
When they will not love abuse ; 


Love, which had been long deluded. 

Was with kisses sw'eet concluded ; 

And Phillida with garlands gay 
W as made the lady of the May. 

THE SHEPPIERo's SONG. 

By Thomas Heywood. 

Born 1580.— Died 16—. 

We that have known no greater state 
Than this w'e live in, praise our fate: 

For, courtly silks in cares are spent, 
When country’s russet breeds content. 

The pow'er of sceptres w'e admire. 

Rut shee)).hook for nur use desire. 

Simple and low is our condition. 

For here with us is no ambition ; 

We with the sun our flocks unfold, 

Whose rising makes their fleeces gold. 
Our music from the birds we borrow, 

They bidding us, we them, good-morrow. 

Our habits are hut coarse and ]>laiii, 

Y^et they defeml from wind and rain ; 

As warm too, in an equal eye. 

As those he stained iti scarlet dye. 

Those that have plenty wear, we see. 

Rut one at once, and so flo we. 

’i’he shepherd with his home.spuii lass 
As many merry htmrs doth j>ass 
As courtiers with their costly girls, 

’J'hough richly deck’d in gold and jiearls ; 
And, though hut plain, to purpose woo. 
Nay, oft-times, with less danger too. 

Thiise that delight in dainties store 
One st»)mach feed at once, no more : 

And. \*/heri with homely fare we feast, 
YFith ns it doth as well digest ; 

And many times w’e better speed, 
fYir our wild fruits no surfeits breed. 

Jf we sometimes the willow wear, 

Ry subtle swains that d.'ire forswear, 

^Ve wonder wdience it comes, and fear 
They’ve been at court, and learnt it there. 


MY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM IS. 

By William Byrd, 

Born 1543. — Died 1623. 

My minde to me a kingdome is; 

Such perfect joy therein I finde 
As farre exceeds all earthly blisse, 

^ That God or Nature hath assignde ; 
’I'hough much I want, that most wrould have. 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

Content I live, this is my stay ; 

J seek no more than may suffice ; 

I presse to beare no haughtie sway ; 

Look w'hat 1 lack my mind supples. 

Loe ! thus I triumph like a king. 

Content with that my mind doUi bring. 
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1 see how plentie surfets oft. 

And hastie clymbers soonest fall : 

1 see that such as sit aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all : 
These get with toile and keep with feare : 
Such cares my mind could never beare. 

No princely pompe, nor welthie store> 

No force to winne the victories 
No wyJie wit to salve a sore, 

No shape to winne a lover's eye ; 

'fo none of these 1 3 ’’eeld as thrall. 

For uhy, my mind despiseth all. 

Some have too much, j^et still they crave, 

1 little have, yet seek no more: 

They are l)ut poure, thu' much they have ; 

And 1 am rich uith little store : 

'J'hey poor, 1 rich ; they beg, 1 give,* 
Tiiey lacke, 1 lend ; they pine, 1 live. 

I laugh not at another’s losse, 

1 urudge Jiot at anotlier’s gaine ; 

No uorldiy wave luy mind can tosse 
1 hrooke that is another’s bane : 

1 l^are no fo^ iior fawne on friend ; 

J lothe not life, nor dread mine end. 

I jov not in no earthly hlisse ; 

I weit'h not (Croesus* welth a straw’ ; 

For 1 c,»re not what it is ; 

J ferre not fortune’s fatall law : 

My mind is stich as may not move 
Fur beau tie bright or force of love. 

I wish l;ut A\hat I have at w’ill ; 

J wander not to seeke fiir more ; 

I like the phiine, I clini** no hill ; 

In greatest stormes I si tie on shore. 

And laugh it them that toile in vaiiie 
To get what must be lost againe. 

I kisse not where I wish to kill ; 

1 feigiie not love where most I h.ate ; 

I breake no sleep to winne my will ; 

1 wayte not at the inighties gate ; 

I scorne no poore, X feare no rich ; 

I feele no want, nor have too much. 

The court, necart, I like, ne loath ; 

Extreames are counted worst of all : 
The golden meane betwixt them both 
Doth surest sit, and fears no fall : 

This is my choyce, for why I finde. 

No wealth is like a quiet minde. 

My welth is health, and perfect ease ; 

My conscience clere my chiefe defence : 
I never seeke by brybes to please. 

Nor by desert to give offence : 

Thus do I live, thus will I die ; 

Would all did so as well as 1 ! 


TO mr SON, VINCENT CORBET. 

^ 1 / Bishop Corbet, 

Born 1582.— Died 1635. 

What I shall leave thee none can tell. 

But all shall say 1 wish thee well : 

1 wish thee Vin before all wealth. 

Both bodily and ghostly health ; 

Nor too much wealth, nor wit come to thee. 
So much of either may undo thee. 

1 wish thee learning, not for show. 

Enough for to instruct, and know ; 

Not such as gentleman require 
To })rate at table, or at lire. 

1 wi»)}i thee all thy mother’s graces, 

Th}' father’s fortunes, and his places. 

1 uif^h thee friends, and one at court 
Not to build on, but support ; 

To keep thee, not in doing many 
Ojipressions, hut from suffering any. 

1 uisii thee peace in all thy ways. 

Nor lazy nor contentious days ; 

And when thy soul and body part. 

As innocent as now thou art* 


THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 

By Ph ilip Quarles, 

Born 1592.— D<Vd 1644. 

My glass is half unspent ? forbear t' arrest 
My thriftless day too soon : my poor request 
lb that my glass may run hut out the rest. 

My time-devouring minutes will be done 
tVithout thy help ; see ! see how swift they run ; 
Cut nut my thread before my thread be spun. 

The gain’s not great I purchase by this stay ; 
AVhat loss sustain'st thou by so small delay. 

To whom teu thousand years are but a day ? 

My following eye can hardl}’ make a shift 
To count my winged hours ; they fly so swift. 
They scaice deserve the bounteous name of gift. 

The secret wheels of hurrying time do give 
So short a warning, and so fast they drive. 

That L ai>i dead before 1 seem to live. 

And what’s a life ^ a weary pilgrimage, 

Whose glory in one day doth fill the stage 
With childhood, manhood, and decrepit age. 

And what's a life ? the flourishing array 
Of the proud summer-meadow^ which to-day 
W’ears her green plush, and is tc-morrow hay. 

Read on this dial, how the shades devour 
My short-lived winter's dayd hour eats up 
hour ; 

Alas ! the total’s but from eight to four. 
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fieliolcl these lillies, which thy hands have made 
Fair copies of my life, and open laid 
'J’o view, how soon they droop, how soon they 
fade I 

Shade not that dial, night w'ill blind too soon ; 
]\Iy noii.aged day already points to noon ; 

How simple is my suit ! how small my boon ! 

Nor do I beg this slender inch, to wile 
The time away, or falsely to beguile 
IVJy thoughts with joy ; here's nothing worth a 
smile. 


liOVE. 

By Phineas Fletcher, 

Born 1584.— Hied 1650. 

Love's sooner felt than seen ; his substance thin 
Betwixt those snowy mounts in ambush lies ; 
Oft in the eyes he spreads his subtle gin ; 

He therefore soonest wins that fastest dies. 
Fly thence, my dear, fly fast, my Thomalin ! 
Who him encounters once, for ever dies. 

But if he lurk between the ruddy lips. 
Unhappy soul, that thence his nectar sips. 
While down into his heart the sugar'd poison 
slips ! 

Oft in a voice lie creeps down through tlie ear ; 

Oft from a blushing cheek he lights his fire ; 
Oft shrouds his golden dame in likest hair ; 

Oft in a soft smooth skin doth close retire ; 
Oft in a smile ; oft in a silent tear: 

And if all fail, yet Virtue's self he’ll hire. 
Himself's a dart, when nothing else can 
move : 

^Vho then the captive soul can well reprove, 
When Love and Virtue’s self become the darts 
of Love. 

death's FINAD CO^'QUEST. 

By James Shirley, 

Bom 1594. — Died 1666. 

Thr glories of our hirtli and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 

There is no armour against fate : 

Heath lays his icy hands on kings : 

Scepter and crown 
Must tumble down. 

And in the dust be equal made 

tV^ith the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field. 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill 1 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still. 

Early or late 
They steop to fate. 

And must give up their murmuring breath. 
When they pale captives creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death’s purple altar now 

See where the victor victim bleeds ; 

All heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


DEATH. 

By Henry Delaunc. 

Born 1611 . — Died — . 

When the straight columns, on whose well-knit 
chine 

Some stately structure leans its weiglity head. 
Are from their centre mov'd, or made incline, 
The pile soon sinks, and shrinks to its first 
bed ; 

So, when you see Death’s agents daily come, 
And from the earth just men and good 
translate, 

A s»ure and sad prognostic 'tis of some 
Impending judgment on a realm or state. 

Ere God on Sodom stretch’d bis flaming hand. 
He had a cure to send just Lot away ; 

So mostly still, when he will scourge a land, 
Whom he best loves he puts out of the way. 

Early set forth to your eternal race ; 

Th' ascent is steep and craggy you must 
climb : 

God. at all times, has promis'd sinners grace 
if they repent ; but he ne'er promis’d time. 

Cheat not yourselves, as most : who tlien prepare 
I For death, when life is almost turn’d to fume; 
I One thief was sav’d that no man might desjiair; 
I And hut one thief, that no man might presume. 

Wealth, honour, friends, wife, children, kind- 
red, all 

We so much doat on, and wherein w’e trust. 
Are withering gourds ; blossoms that fade and 
fall; 

Landscapes in water; and deeds drawn in 
dust. 

«■«««« 41 - 

How many has the morn beheld to rise 

In their youth's prime, as glorious as the sun. 
Who, like a flow'er cropt, have had their eyes 
^'lus'd up by Death before the day was dune ! 

Poison, a knife, a pistol, thousands more 
Sad instruments, set periods to our fates. 
Nature lets in to life but at one door ; 

But, to go forth. Death opens many gates. 

* * * * * 
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Chevy chace*. 

Gol> prosper lonjr our noble king^ 

Our lives and safetyes all ; 

A woefull bunting once there did 
In Chevy-Chace befall ; 

I'o drive the deere with hound and horne^ 
Erie Percy took his way, 

'J'he child may rue that is unborne, 

"i'he hunting of that day. 

The stout Erie of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleasure in the Scottish uoods 
'riiree summer days to take ; 

The chf efest liarts in Chevy-Chace 
To kill and beare away, 

'j bese tj dings to Erie Douglas came. 

In Scotluiid where he lay : 

^Vho sent F)rle Percy present word. 

He ”-o!d prevent his sport. 

"i'Jie English erle, not fearing that. 

Did to thi' woods resort 

IVith fifteen hundred bow-men hold ; 

All ciiosen men of might, 

IViiO knew full well in time of neede 
To a^mie their shafts aright. 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran, 

0 To chase the fallow deere : 

On tnunday they began to hunt. 

Ere da} -light did appeure ; 

And long before high noone they had 
An hundred fat buckes slaiiie ; 

Then having dined, the drovyers went 
'J'o rouze the deare againe. 

The bow-nien mustered on the hills. 

Well able to endure ; 

And theire backs all, with special! care. 

That day were guarded sure. 

* The old song- of Chevy- CliRHc is the favourite ballad of 
the common people of Hngrland, and Ben Jonson used to say, 
nc bad rather have been the author of it than of all his 
works. Sir Philip Sidney, in his discourse of Poetry, speaks 
of it in the following words : ‘ 1 never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas, that I found nut my heart more moved 
than with a tnimpet ; and yet it is sung by some blind j|owd- 
er with no rougher voice than rude style, which bong so 
evil apparelled in the dust and cobweb of that uncivil aget, 
what would it work trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of 
Pindar P — Spectator, No. 70. 

t This ballad was old in Sidney’s day, but the present ver- 
sion is a somewhat modernized one, but is said to be not 
much later than Queen Elizabeth’s timc.>-Coi»/>t7er. 


The hounds ran swiftly through the woods. 
The nimble deere to take. 

That with their cryos the hills and dales 
An eccho shrill did make. 

Lord Percy to the quarry went. 

To view the slaughter'd deere ; 

Quoth he, Erie Douglas promised 
This day to meet me heere ; 

But if I thought he wold not come, 

Noe longer wold I stay. 

With that, a brave youuge gentleman 
Thus to the Erie did say ; 

Loe, yonder doth Erie Douglas come, 

His men in armour bright ; 

Full twenty hundred Scottish speres 
All marching in our sight ; 

All men of pleasant Tivydale, 

Fast by the river Tweede : 

0 cease your sports, Erie Percy said. 

And take your bowes with speede : 

And now with me, my countrymen, 

Your courage forth advance ; 

For tiiere was never champion yett. 

In Scotland nor in France, 

That ever did on horsehacke come. 

But if my hap it were, 

1 durst encounter man for man. 

With him to break a spere. 

Erie Douglas on his milke-white steede. 
Most like a baron bolde. 

Rode foremost of bis company, 

^Vho8e armour shone like gold. 

Show me, sayd hee, whose men you bee. 
That hunt soe boldly heere. 

That, without my consent, doe chase 
And kill my fstllow-deere. 

The first man that did answer make. 

Was noble Percy hee. 

Who savd. Wee list not to declare, 

Nor sliew whose men w'ee bee : 

Yet wee will spend our deevest blood, 

'riiy cheefest harts to slay. 

Then Douglas swore a solempne oathe. 

And thus in rage did say. 

Ere thus I will out-braved bee. 

One of us two shall dye : 

1 know thee well, an erle thou art; 

Lord Percy, soe am 1. 
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But trust me, Percy, pittye it were. 

And crreat offence to kill 

Any of these our ^uiltlesse men, 

For they have done no ill. 

Let thou and 1 the bait ell trye, 

And set our men aside. 

Accurst bee he, Erie Percy sayd. 

By whome this is denyed. 

Then stept a gallant squier forth, 
Witheriiigton was his name, 

IVho said, 1 wold not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame. 

That ere my captaine fought on foote. 
And I stood looking on. 

You he two erles, sayd VVitherington, 
And 1 a squier alone : 

He doe the best that doe I may. 

While 1 have power to stand : 

While 1 have power to weeld my sword 
lie fight with hart and hand. 

Our English archers bent their how'es. 
Their harts were good and trew ; 

Att the first flight of arrowes sent. 

Full four.score Scots they slew. 

I’hey closed full fast on every side, 

Noe slacknes there was found ; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

0 Christ ! it was a griefe to see. 

And likewise for to heare, 

The cries of men lying in their gore. 
And scattered here and there. 

At last these two stout erles did meet. 
Like captaines of great might : 

Like Jyons wood, they layd on lode. 

And made a cruell fight : 

They fought until] they both did sweat, 
With swords of tempered steele ; 

Until! the blood, like drops of rain, 
They tricklin downe did feele. 

Yeeld thee. Lord Percy, Douglas sayd ; 
In faith I will thee bringe. 

Where thou shall high advanced bee 
By James our Scottish king : 

Thy rans’ome I will freely give. 

And this report of thee. 

Thou art the most couragious knight. 
That ever I did see. 

Noe, Douglas, quoth Erie Percy then, 
'I’hy proffer 1 doe scorne ; 

1 will not yeeldTe to any Scott, 

That ever yeti was borne. 


With that, there came an arrow keene 
Out of an English bow, 

Which struck Erie Douglas to the heart, 
A deepe and deadlye blow' : 

Who never spake more words than these, 
Figlit on, iny merry men all ; 

For why, my life is at an end ; 

Lord Perc}'' sees my full. 

Then leaving liffe, Erie Percy tooke 
The dead man by the hand ; 

And said, Erie Douglas, for thy life 
Wold 1 had lost my land. 

O Christ ! my verry hart doth bleed 
\Vith sorrow' for thy sake ; 

! For sure, a more redoubted knight 
Mischance cold never take. 

A knight amongst the Scotts there was 
Which saw Erie Douglas dye, 

M"ho streight in wrath did vow revenge 
Upon the Lord Percye; 

I Sir Hugh Mountgomery was he call'd, 
Who, with a spere most bright, 

M'ell-mounted on a gallant steed, 

Uaa fiercely through the fight ; 

And past the English archers all, 
W’^ithout all dread or feare ; 

And through Ear) Percyes body then 
He thrust his liutefuli spere ; 

M’ith such a ^ ehemcnt force and might 
He did his body gore. 

The staff ran through the other side 
A large cloth-yard, and more. 

So thus did both these nobles dye. 

Whose courage none could staine : 

An English arciier then perceiv’d 
The noble erle w as sluine ; 

He had a bow bent in his hand. 

Made of a trusty tree ; 

An arrow of a chdli-yard long 
Up to the head drew hee ; 

Against Sir Hugh Mountgomerye, 

So right the shaft he sett. 

The grey goose-wiiige that was thereon. 
In his harts bluude was wett. 

This fight did last from breake of day. 
Till setting of the sun ; 

For when they rung the evening.bell^ 

49'he battel scarce w as done. 

With stout Erie Percy, there was slaine 
Sir John of Egerton, 

I Sir Robert Ratcliff, and Sir John, 

I Sir James that bold baiTon ; 
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I This vow full well the king; perform’d 
I After, at Huinbledowne ; 
j In one day, fifty kiiiffhts were slayne, 
j With Lords of g^reat renowne : 


And with Sir George and stout Sir James^ 
Both knights of good account^ 

Good Sir Ralph Rahy there was slaine^ 
Whose prow esse did surmount. 

For Witherington needs must I wayle^ 

As one in doleful dumpes^ ; 

Fur w'hen his leggs were smitten off. 

He fought upon his stumpes. 

And witli Erie Douglas, tliere was slaine 
Sir Hugh IMountgomerye, 

Sir Charles Murray, that from the feeld 
One foote wuld never flee. 

Sir Charles ]\Iurray, of Ratcliff, too. 

His .listers s(uirie was hee ; 

Sir David Lanih, s(» well esteem’d. 

Yet saved cold nut bee. 

And the Lord Maxwell in like case 
Did with Erie Douglas dye : 

Of twenty hundred Scottish speres, 

Scarce fifty-five did ffye. 

Of fifteen Iniiulred Englislimen, 

M^ent Inline hut fifty- three ; 

1 he rest we;e slaine in Ohevy-Chace, 
Dnder the greene woode tree. 

Next day did many widowes come, 

Thei‘ ii.t^lmnds tobeuayle ; 

They washt their wounds in brinish teares. 
But all wold not prevajie. 

Thoyr hodyes, bathed in purple gore, 
rfiey hare uith them away : 

Tliey kist them dead a thousand times. 

Ere they \ytre clitdd in clay. 

The new's was brought to Eddenborrow, 

• Where Scottlarids king did raigne. 

That brave Erie Douglas suddenlye 

'Was witn an arrow slaine : 

0 heavy nerves, King James did say, 
Scotland may witnesse bee, 

1 liave not any captaine more 
Of such account as hee. 

Like tydings to King Henry came, 

WMthiii as short a space. 

That Percy of Northumberland 
W as slaine in Chevy-Chace ; 

Now God he w'ith him, said our king, 

Sith it will noe better bee ; 

I trust I have, within my realme. 

Five hundred as good as hee : 

Yett shall not Scotts nor Scotland say. 

But I will vengeance take ; * 

1*11 be revenged on them all, 

For brave Erie Percyes sake. 

* i. e. ** 1, ad one in deep concern, must lament.** 

5 c 


And of the rest, of small account. 

Did many thousands dye : 

Thus endeth the hunting of Chevy-Chase, 
Made by the Erie Percy. 

God save our king, and bless this land 
VYith plenty, joy, and peace ; 

And grant henceforth, that foule debate 
'Twixt noblemen may cease. 


THE CHILD REN OF THE WOOD. 

Now ponder well, you parents deare. 
These wordes which I shall write ; 

A doleful story you shall heare. 

In time brought forth to light. 

A gentleman of good account 
In Norfolke dwelt of late. 

Who did in honour far surmount 
Most men of his estate. 

Sore sicke he was, and like to dye. 

No helpe his life could save ; 

His wife by him as sicke did lye. 

And both possest one grave. 

No love between these two was lost. 

Each w'as to other kinde. 

In love they liv'd, in love they dyed. 

And left two babes behinde : 

The one a fine and prettye boy. 

Not passing three years olde ; 

The other a girl mure young than he. 
And fivim'd in heantyes molde. 

The father left his little sun. 

As plainlye doth appeare. 

When h^ to perfect age should come, 
'I'hree hundred poundes a yeare. 

And to his little daughter Jane 
Five hundred poundes in gold, 

To he paid downe on marriage-day. 
Which might not be contrull'd : 

But if the children chance to dye. 

Ere they age siiould come. 

Their uncle should possesse their wealth ; 
Fur so the wille did run. 

Now”, brother, said the dying man. 

Look to my children deare ; 

Be good unto my boy and girl. 

No friendes else have they h«jre : 

To God and you 1 recommend 
My children deare this daye ; 

But little while be sure we hhve 
Within this world to staye. 
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You must be father ami mother botli. 

And uncle all in one ; 

God know es wliat will become of them, 
W'iten 1 am dead and ^one. 

With that bespake their mother deare, 

O brother kinde, quoth shee. 

You are the man must bring our babes 
To wealth or niiserie : 

And if you keep them carefully, 

'J'hen God will you reward ; 

But if you otherwise should deal, 

God will your deedes re;>ard. 

With lippes as cold as any stone. 

They kist their children small : 

God bless you both, iiiv cliildreu deare ; 
With that the teares did fall. 

These speeches then their brother spake 
I'o thi« sick couple there. 

The keeping of your little ones 
Sweet sister, do not feare : 

God never prosper me lutr mine. 

Nor auuht else that 1 have, 

If I do wrong your children deare. 

When you are Lival in irrave. 

The parents being dead and gone, 

7'he children home he takc'^. 

And hriniis them straite unto his house, 
IVliere much of them he make'.. 

He had not kept t]ie>e ])retty babes 
A t'\ elvemonth .and a daye. 

But. for tlieir wealth, he did devise 
To make them both a wave. 

He bfiTirain’d with tuo ruffians strong. 
Which nere of furious mood. 

That they should take these children yoiinj 
And slave them in a wood. 

He told his wife an artful tale, 

He would the children send 
To he hrouglit up in faire London, 

AV’ith one that was liis friend. 

Away then went tliose pretty babes, 
Rejoycing at that tide, 

Rejoycing with a merry ininde. 

They should on cock-liorse ride. 

They prate and prattle ]deasantly, 

As they rode on the wave, 

To those that sliould their butchers he, 
And work their lives'decaye : 

So that the pretty speech they had. 

Made Murder’s heart relent ; 

And they th.^t uiidertooke the deefi, 

PiiiJ sore did iioiv repent. 

Yet one of them more hard of heart. 

Did vowe to do his charge. 

Because the w'retch, that hired him. 

Had paid him very large. 

The other won’t agree thereto, 
here they fall to strife ; 

With one .anotKer they did fight 
About the childrens life : 


And he that, was of mildest mood. 

Did slave the other there, 

AV'ithin an unfrequented wood ; 

'rjie babes did quake for feare ! 

He took the children by ilie hand, 

'f’eares standing in their eye, 

And had them straitwaye follow him, 

And looke they did not crye : 

And two long miles he ledd them on, 

M’hile thej'^ for food complaine : 

St iye here, quoth he. I'll bring you bread. 
When I come back agaiiie. 

These pretty babes, witli hand in liand, 
Went wandering up and dewiie ; 

But never more <aiiiid see the man 
Approaching from the t«»wn : 

Their pretlAc lippes with black-berries, 

W ere all besmear'd and d\ed, 

And wlien they saue the darksome night, 

1 hey sat tliem dtnvne and cryetl. 

'I’lms wandered those jioore innocents. 

'I’iil deathe did end their grief, 

In one anothers ariues they dyed, 

As wanting due relief ; 

No burial “ Uii-.’ ]u*etty * j)air' 

Of any in. in iecei\es, 

'I'ill Robin. red-hrea'^t jdously 
Did co\er them with leaves. 

And now' the heavy w rathe of God 
L pon their uncle fell ; 

Yea, fearfull fiends did haunt his house. 
Mis cunscietioe f(dl an hell : 

His harries were tir'd, his goodes consum’d, 
Mh la nil were barren made, 

His cattle dyed within the fiehl. 

And nothing with him staytl. 

And in a vo\age to Rortngfil 
Two of his wonnes did dye ; 

And to conclude, liiin.-^elfe was brought 
To want and rniserye ; 
lie pawn'd and mortgaged all his land 
Ere sc\en yeares came about. 

And now at length this wicked act 
Did by this nieaues come out ; 

The fellowe that did take in hand 
Th*'-’e children for to kill, 

Was for a robbery judgM to dye, 

Snell wa.s (Lid’s hle.^sed will : 

^Vho did confess the very truth, 

As bore hatfi been display'd : 

Their nnele Iriving dyed in gaol, 

W here he for debt was la 3 'd. 

A'ou that executors be made. 

And overseers eke 
Of children that he fatherless, ^ 

And infants mild and meek ; 

Take you example by this thing. 

And yield to each his right, 

JiCst Giid with such like rnlserye 
Your wicked minds requite. 
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This piece, as many more of Ossiaii’sconiposition.s, is address- 
ed to one of the first Christian missionaries. The story of 
the poem is handed down, hy tradition, thus ■ In the conn- 
Try ot tiic IJritoris between tlie walls, two cliiefs lived in the 
dsijs of F]iig;al, Diinthalmo, loid of Tentha, suppos'd to he 
the Tweed ; and Rathmor, who ilwelt at Clutha, well known 
to be the river Clyde. Ralhirior was not more renowiif^d 
for his trenerosity and Iiospitality, than Dnrifhaliiio was 
iritainons for his eruelty and ambition Dniithalnio, tlirfin^'ii 
eiivv,or on aeeomit ol some j.iiv ite lends vvliieh snbsi‘-ted 
hetw’eeii Mie laniilies, nuinlered Ituthmor.it a least hut he- 
inu: atterw arils toiielied with uniorsc, he ednr.Ved the two 
soil" of Kathiiior, ( aJthoii and ('olinai, m los own house. 
Tliey fr?fowiriji: up to iii.ni’s estate, nropjierl some hint-, that 
t'lei Mitcmiid to re venire the lieath of tlicir fiitlier, upon 
whieh Diintlifilmo slnii them iiii in two eave-., on the hanks 
of 'lent ha, iri'emiinir to take tlieni »)ft‘ priwdi ly. OdmuJ, tJie 
dau'liler ot Dunthainio, who was in loir with 

f ail iioii, 'ill li'.efi him to make hi" e"eai)e Irorn pi-s'in. 
fled 'Vith liiiii to 1 imrul, de^ruised m tlie iia'iiit t.f a younj.': 
w.rr.'T, and ir.iplorerl his aid airaiiist Diint.'riliio f iii'“ai 
sent ()s".':i with three hniidn-il men to ( •dim.r’" n In f, 
Diiiittnin.o Jiavinir previoii"!) niorriei ed Coimai, ea’iM’ to a 
battlt' with ttssiaii ; but lie was Kilh il liy that hen*, and l.i" 
aim’ * lia'iy r'eU’pti d. 

CmItIu iiisi'-uer’ C O'lnal, Ins lUhverer ; and 0"Sjen letuined 
ti' .\o/i\en 

I’l I ASANT i ^ the voire of thv soiie', tlion lonely 
i]\veiler of the ro,*Iv 1 It comes on the soKiiri oi i 
fin" stream, :.h>no- tJio narrow' \al«?. My son! • 
rrv '.i.e'", i ) strsin^ei' ! in tlie niirlst o^ my Jiall 1 * 
si retell my liainl to the sjohir, as in the clays, of • 
s’/ther year , i streteh mv hand, Imt it is ‘*‘ehie , • 
and tJie si.<4:h of my hosom ^rows. Vk’jlt thou not 
l.steri, pion nf tht» loeh ! U» t.'n* «:onir of ()s",ian ? ; 
M\ soul is full tif other tinu's: llie joy of iiiy | 
youlli returns. 'I'hus the suii {lupetirs in tiie i 
uesl. alter the steps of his hri;i‘liim*-"s Itave ino’. - • 
eil liihiiid it storm: the ttreeii hill^ lift their! 
tlr'uy liciid".' tlie hlue stretims n*joiee in the \iile. , 
'J he Jilted hero eomes forth on his stiilF, liis ^rey ! 
liair flitters in the heam. ;>ost tlion not hehoid. '• 
son of tlieroek, it sliitdd in 0."si.irfs liall? It is 
iiiiirked with .lie strokes of luittle ; Jind the 
hri^htness of its bosses li.ih failed. 'I’Jiat shield 
the f^reat Dnnthalnio hon*, thr* chief of streamy 
Tentha, Dniitlialnio bore it iji battle, before be 
fell by Us>i.in’s s]>ear. Listen, son of the rock ! 
to the tale of other years. , 

Kiitbinor w;i.s a chief of Clutha. The feeble 
dwelt in liis hall. The ^ate.s of llathmor were , 
never sliiit ; his feast was always spread. 'I’he ' 
sons of the stranger came. They blessed the | 
generous chief of Clutha. Bards raised the song, 1 
and touched the harp: joy brightened on the face j 
of the sad ! Duiitiialnio came, in liis pride, and | 
rushed into the combat of Kathinor. The chief i 
of Clutha overcame; the rage of Dunthalmo rose. 
He came, by night, with his warriors ; the mighty 
Rathmor fell. He fell in his halls, where his 
feast was often spread for strangers. 

Colmar and Caltlion were young, the sons of 
car-borne Rathmor. They came, in the joy of 
youth, into their father's hall. They beheld him 
in his blood ; their bursting tears descend. The 
soul of Dunthalmo melted, when lie saw the 
children of youth. He brought them to Alteutha s 


walls ; they grew in the house of their foe. They 
bent tlie liow in his presence ; and came forth 
_ to his wars. They saw the fallen walls of their 
i fathers : they saw the green tliorn in the hall 
i 'fheir tears rushed forth in secret. At times 
! their faces were sad. Dunthalmo beheld their 
grief : his darkening soul designed their death. 
He closed them in two caves, on the echoing 
lianks of I'eutha. The sun did not come there 
w ith his beams ; nor the moon of heaven by 
night. I'lie sons of Rathmor remained in dark- 
ness, and foresaw their death. 

'J'he daughter of Dunthalmo wept in silence, 
tlie fair-haired, hliie-eyed Colmal. Her eye had 
rolled in secret on ('altlion : his loveliness swell- 
ed in her houl. She trembled for her w arrior ; hut 
what could (/'olmal do Her arm could not lift 
the s]»ear ; nor was the sword formed for her side. 
Her white breast never rose henoatli a mail, 
Xeither was her eye the terror of heroes. AVhat 
caiist thou do, O Colmal! for the falling chief 
Her ste]>s are unequal ; her Jiair is loose ; her 
eve looks wildly tli rough her tears. She came, 
by nli»ht. to the liall. She armed her lovely form 
ill steel , the steel of a youiii: warrior, who fell in 
the fir^t of his battles. * She came to the cave of 
C alUion, anil loosed the thong from his hands. 

Arise, son of Rathmor," she said, ‘-arise ; 
the night is dork ! Let us fly to the king of 
8clrna, chief of fallen Clutha ; I am the son of 
Ijamgal. who dwelt in thy f.ither's hall. I heard 
of Ihv dark dwelling in the cave, and my soul 
aro'-e. Ari^^o, son of Ilalhmor ! arise, the night 
is dark !" — “ Ble^t voice I" replied the chief, 

-- comest thou from the clouds to Calthon ? I'he 
ghosts of his fathers June often descended in his 
dreams, since the sun has retired from his eyes, 
and fhii-kness has dwelt around iiim. Or art thou 
the son of Lamgal.the chief 1 often saw in Clutha ; 
But shall I fly to Fiugal, and Colmar iny broth er 
low ? Will 1 fly to IMorven, and the hero closed 
ill night ? No ; give me that spear, son of Lam- 
gal ; Caltlioii will defend his brother!" 

A thousand warriors," replied the maid,- 
“ stretch their spears round car-borne Colmar. 
W^'liat can Calthon do against a host so great? 
Let ns fly to the king of Mor\en, he will come 
with war. His arm is stretched forth to the uri- 
liappy : the lighiiiingof his sword is round the 
weak. Arise, thou son of Kfithinor ; tlie shadows 
willflyaway. Arise, or thy steps nia} he seen, 
and thou must fall in youth. 

'J'he sighing hero rose ; his tears descend for 
car-borne Colmar. He came with the maid to 
Selina's hall ; hut he knew noi. that it was Col- 
inal. TJie helmet cohered her lov ely face. Her 
bosom heaved beneath the steel, b ingai returned 
from the chase, and found the lovely strangers. 
They ^verelike two beams ol light in the midst of 
j the hall of shells. The king heard the tale of ^ 
grief i and turned his eyes around* A thousand 
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heroes holf-rose before him ; claiming the war 
of Teutha. 1 came with my spear from the hill ; 
the joy of battle rose in my breast : for the kin^ 
spoke to Ossian in the mi<Ut of a thousand chiefs. 

Son of my strength/' heaan the kinj^, take 
thou the spear of Finiral. Go to Teutha's rush- 
ing stream^ and save the car.horne Colmar. Let 
thy fame return before thee like a pleasant gale ; 
that my soul may rejoice over my son^ u iio re- 
news the renown of our fathers. Ossian ! be thou 
a storm in war ; but mild when the foe is low. 
It was thus my fame arose. O my son ! be thou 
like Selma's chief. M'hen the haughty come to 
my halls, my eyes behold them not. But my 
arm is stretched forth to the unhappy. My sword 
defends the weak.” 

1 rejoiced in the words of the king. I took my 
rattling arms. Diaraii rose at my side, and Dar- ; 
go, king of spears. Three hundred youths follow- 
ed our steps ; the lovely strangers were at my 
side. Dunthalmo heard the sound of our ap- 
proach. He gathered the strength of J eutha. 
He stood on a hill vith his host. 'I'hey were like 
rocks broken with tltunder, when their bent trees 
are singed and bare, and the streams of their 
chinks have f;jiled. The stream of Teutha rolled, 
in its pride, before the g looiiiy foe. 1 sent a hard 
to Duiiilialnio, to offer the combat oii the plain ; 
but he smiled in the darkness of his pride. His 
unsettled nost moved on the hill ; li^e the moun- 
tain cloud, when the blast has entered its womb, 
and scatters the curling ghnmi on every side. 

They brought Colmar to I'eiitlia*.^ hank* Ixmnd 
with a thousand thongs. The chief is sad, but 
stately. His eye is on his friends ; fur we stood 
in our arms, whilst Teutha's waters rolled be- 
tween. Dunthalmo came with his spear, and 

ierced the hero's side : he rolled on the bank in 

is blood. We heard his broken »<iuiis. Calthon 
rushed into the stream; 1 bounded forward on 
my spear. Teuthu's race fell before us. Night 
came rolling down. Dunthalmo rested on a rock, 
amidst an aged wood. The rage of his bosom 
burned against the car-borne Calthon. But Cal- 
thon stood in his grief; he mourned the fallen Col. 
mar; Colmar slain in youth, before hisfame arose ! 

1 bade the sung of w'oe to rise, to sooth the 
mournful chief, but be stood beneath a tree, and 
often threw his spear on earth. The humid eye 
of Colmal rolled near in a secret tear: she fore- 
saw the fall of Dunthalmo, or of Cliitha’s warlike 
chief. Now half the night had passed away. 
Silence and darkness were on the held. Sleep 
rested on the eyes of the heroes; Calthon's 
settling soul was still. His eyes were half 
closed ; but the murmur of Teutha had not yet 
failed in his ear. Pale, and showing his wounds, 
the ghost of Colmar came ; he bent his head 
over the hero, and raised his feeble voice I 

Sleeps the son of Rath|^or in his night, and 
his broUier low ? Did we not rise to the ^ase 
together? Pursued we not the darkhrown hinds? 
Colmar was not forgot till ho fell,, HU death had 
'hlaiAed faie yontlu ' 1 lie beneath the rock of 


Lona. O let Calthon rise! the morning comes 
with its beams ; Dunthalmo will dishonour the 
fallen.” He passed away in his blast. 'J'he rising 
Calthon saw the steps of his departure. He 
rushed in the sound of his steel. Unhappy Colmal 
ruse. She followed her hero through night, and 
dragged her spear behind. But when Calthon 
came to Loiia'srock, he found his fallen brother, 
'riie rage of his bosom rose ; he rushed among 
the foe. The groans of death ascend, 'i'hey close 
around the chief. He is bound in the mid>«t, and 
brought lo gloomy Dunthalmo. The shout of joy 
arose ; and the hills of night replied. 

1 started at the sound ; and took my father's 
spear. Diaran rose at my side ; and the youthful 
strength of Dargo. We missed the chief of CMu- 
tha, and our souls were sad. J dreaded the de- 
parture of my fame. 'I’he pride of my xalour 
rose. iSoiis of M or veil !” 1 said, “it is not thus 
our fathers fought. They rested not ou the field 
of strangers, when the foe was not fallen before 
them. '1‘heir strength was like the eagles of hea- 
ven : their lenouii is in the song. But our people 
■ fall by degrees. Our fame begins to depart, 
i What shall the king of Morveii say, if Ossian 
I conquers not at Teutha? Kise in your steel, ye 
'warriors ! follow the sound of Os‘'iau's course. 

; He will not return, but renov^ned, to the echoing 
waJi'* of 5?elma.'' 

: Aiurniiig rose on the blue waters of Teutha. 

Colmal stood before me iu tears, fehe told of the 
ctiief of Clulha : thrice the ^pear ttdl from her 
Jiaiid. .My urath turned against the straiu'er ; 
for my soul trembled for Calthon. “ Son ot the 
feeble hand ! ’ 1 said, “ do Teiitha's uarriors 
light witli tears.?' 'Ilie battle is not won with 
grief; nor dueJls the sigh in the soul of uar. 
Go to the deer of Cannuri, to the lowing herds of 
Teutha. But leave these arms, thou son ol fear I 
a warrior may lift tiiem in fight.” 

1 tore the mail from her shoulders. Her 
snov^y breast appeared. She bent her blushing 
face to tlie ground. 1 looked in silence to the 
chiefs, 'i'he spear fell from niy hand ; the sigh 
of my bosom roae. But when I heard the name 
of the maid, my crowding tears rushed down. I 
blessed the lovely beam of youth, and bade the 
battle move I 

Why, son of the rock, should Ossian tell how 
Teutha’s warriors died ? They are now forgot in 
their land ; their tombs are not found on the 
I heath. Y ears came on with their storms. The 
; green mounds are mouldered away. S^carce is the 
‘ grave of Dunthalmo seen, or the place where he 
fell by the spear of Ossian. Some grey warrior, 
half blind with age, sitting by night at the fitini-, 
ing oak of the hall, tells now my deeds to his 
sons, and the fall of the dark Dunthalmo* The 
faces of youth bend sidelong towards his voice. 
Surprise and joy burn in their eyea ! — 1 found 
Calthon bound to an oak ; my sword eut Hie 
thongs from his handsw 1 gave him the white- 
bosomed ColmaL They dwelt in the halls of 
Teutha* 
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MISCELLANEOUS SCOTTISH SONGS, ANQENT 
AND MODERN. 


LADY ANNE BOTHWRLL's LAMENT. 

Balow, my bfibe, lye still ami sleipe ! 

It ^rrieves me sail* to see thee weipe : 

If tboust be silent, Ise be 

Thy maining maks my heart ful sad. 

Billow, my boy, thy mothers joy. 

Thy father breides me j(reat annoy. 

Balow, my babe, ly stil and sleipe. 

It grieves me sail* to see thee weepe. 

^Vhan he be^an to court my luve, 

AimI with his sugred wordes to mure. 

His faynings faN, and flattering cheire 
To me tha' time did not appeire : 

Blit now I s *e, most criiell bee 
Cares neither for my babe nor mee. 
Baiow, 

Lye still, my darling, sleipe a while. 

And when tlioa wakest, sweitly smile j 
But smile imt, as thy father did. 

To cozen maids: nay, (iod forbid ! 

Bot yett I feire, thou wilt gae neire 
Thy fatli#»rts hart, and face to beire, 
Balow, &c. 

I cannne chuse. but ever will 
Be loving to thy father still : 

AV hiiir-eir he gae, wliair-eir he rvde, 
jV 1\ hive ’^'ith him doth still abyde : 

In neil or wae. whair-eir he gae. 

Mine hart can neire depart him frae. 
Balow, *S:c. 

But doe not doe not, prettie mine. 

To faynings fals thine hart incline ; 

Be loyal to thy luver trew. 

And nevir change hir for a new : 

If glide or faire, of hir have care. 

For womens haniiing’s w'onderous sair.* 
Balow, &c. 

Bairne, sin tliy cruel father is gane. 

Thy winsome smiles maun eise my paine ; 
My babe and Til together live, 

He'll comfort me when cares doe grieve : 
My babe and I right saft w'ill ly. 

And quite forgeit man's cruelty. 

Balow, &c. 

Farewell, farewell, thou falsest youth. 
That evir kist a womans pioiith ! 

1 wish all maides be warnd by mee 
Nevir to trust mans curtesy ; 

For if we doe bot chance to bow, 

TheyTe use ua then they care not how. 
Balow, my babe, ly stil, and sleipe. 
It grieves me sair to see thee weipe. 


AULO ROBIN GRAY. 

By Lady %ine Barnard. 

\Fhen the sheep are in the fauld, when the cows 
come hame, 

AVhen a' the weary world to quiet rest are gaiie, 

'Die woes of my heart fa' in showers frae my ee, 

Uiiken'd by my gudeinan, who soundly sleeps by 
me. 

Young Jamie loo'd me weel, and sought me fo^ 
his bride ; 

But saving ae crown-piece, he'd naething else 
beside. 

To make the crown a pound, iny Jamie gaed to 
sea ; 

And the crown and the pound, O they were baith 
for me I 

Before he had been gane a twelvemonth and a 
day. 

My father brak his arm, our cow was stown 
away ; 

My motlier she fell sick — my Jamie w*as at sea — 

And auld Robin Gray, oh ! he came a.courting 
me. 

My father cou’dna work — my mother cou'dna 
spin ; 

I toil'd day and night, but their bread I cou'dna 
win ; 

Auld Rob maintain'd them baith, and, wi’ tears 
in his ee. 

Said, “ Jenny, oh ! fur their sakes, will you 
marry me ?" 

My heart it said na, and 1 look'd for Jamie back; 

But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a 
wrack ; 

His ship it was a wrack ! AVhy didna Jamie dee ? 

Or, wlierefore am 1 spar'd to cry out. Woe is 
me 1 

My father argued sair — ^my mother didna speak. 

But slie look'd in my face till my heart was like 
to break ; 

They gied him my hand, but my heart was in the 
sea; 

And so auld Robin Gray, he was gudeman to me. 

I hadna been his wife, a week but only four. 

When mournfu’ as 1 sat on the stane at my 
door, 

I saw my Jamie's ghaist — 1 pou'dna think it he, 
TiU he said, I'm come hame, my love, to marry 
thee!" 
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0 sftir, sair ditl M e p eet, anil niiekle say of a’ ; - 

Ae kiss we took, nae inair— 1 bad him $^ung j 

au'a. 

1 wish that 1 were dead^ but Ini no Jike to 

dee ; 

For O, I am but young to cry out, H^’oe is me I 

1 gang like a ghaist, and 1 careiui much to 
spin ,* • 

I dareria think o* Jamie, for that wad be a sin. 

But I V ill do my best a glide M ife aye to be. 

For auld Kobiii Gray, oh ! he is sae kind to 
me. 

THK BRAKS o’ GLEMI'I KR. 

By Robert TnunahUr, 

Born 1774 . — Died 1810. 

Keln blaws the wind o'er tlio ]>rae-= o* Glenifr.’r. 
The auld castle turrets are cover’d w V snau , 

How chang’d frae the time Mheu 1 met wT iny 
lover 

Amang the broom bushes by Stanley green 
shaM’ ! 

The Mild flow’rs o’ simmer Mere spread a’ .sae 
bonnie. 

The rna\ is sang SM’eet frae the green birken 
tree : ! 

But far to the camp tliei hae niairliM my dear | 
Juhnie, j 

And noM- it is Minter Mi' natnie and me. j 

Then ilk thing around us Mas hlilhesomc and j 
clieerie, ; 

Then ilk thing around us Mas bonnie and | 
bran- ; 

Now iiaelhing is heard but the Mind Mhi-tling 
drearie. i 

And naething is seen but the Mide-spreadiug 
snaM*. i 

The trees are a’ bare, and tlie bird-s mute and j 

d(»Mie ; 

They shake the cauld drift frae their wings 
as they flee : 

And chirp out their plaints, seeming wae for my 
Johnie ; . 

'Tis M inter ui'them, and ’ti^> M'inter u i’ me. 1 

; 

Yon cauld sleety cloud skiffs alang the hleak j 
mountain, I 

And shakes the dark firs on the steep rocky | 
brae, ! 

"While down the deep glen IiemIs the snau. 
flooded fountain, | 

That munnur'd sae sweet to my laddie and j 
me. I 

It’s no its loud roar, on the wintr}" wind swellin'. 
It’s no the cauld blast brings the tear i’ my 
e’e ; 

For O ! gin I saw but my bonnie Scots c llan, 

The dark days o' wdnter were binimer to 
me. • 

• A poor weaver. 


TJIE M'ID0M'’8 LAAIENl. 

^By f/om*\s Jioyg. 

[27ie Ettrick Stmphertl.^ 

Born 1772.— Di></ 1835. 

On_, tlioii art lovely yet, my boy, 

Even in tliy u inding sheet ! 

1 canna leave thy comely clay, 

And features calm .and hMeet. 

1 have no hope hut for the dav 
That we shall meet again. 

Since thou art gaiie, niy bonnie hoy, 

And left me here alune. 

I Iiojied thy sire’s loied form to see, 

To trace his looks in thine ; 

And saw. wi’ joy, thy spiirkling e’e 
M i' kitidlluii vigour shine : 

1 tliouiiht. wlien 1 was failM. J might 
NVi’ you and vouik remain ; 

But th'iTi ;,rt fh^il^ my hoi'uie h(»y. 

Ami left me hero alaiie. 

Now closed ami set that sparkling e’e, 

J hy breast is cauld as clay ; 

Ami a’ luy hope, and a' my joy, 

M i’ thoe are rt‘ft away. 

Ail, f«iiu wad 1 that comely clay 
Iteauimate airain ! 

But ihou art fled, my Imnnie hoy, 

And left me here alaiie. 

’I’he flower now fading on the lea, 
bhall fre.'-her rise to view ; 

'J'Jie leaf just fillimr frae the tree, 

The } ear uill soon renew ; 

Blit king ma} 1 u eep o'er thy grave 
Ere thon revi\e-t again, 

For thou art fled, my bonnie boy. 

And left me here alane i 

Tin: 1 )i:ns of varrow. 

SiiK kissed his cheek, she kanied bis hair. 
As oft she'd done before O ; 

She belted liiin with his noble sword, 

And lie's awa' to Varrow, 

As he f^ed up tlie 'I’eiinies bank — 

J Mot he gaed m i' sorniw’ ; 

And there be spied nine armed men • 
On the doMie hovnns of Yarrow ! 

0 come ye here to part your lands 
'I'he honiiie forest thorough ; 

Or eoine ye here to wield your hrands 
On the bonnie banks of V' arrow !“ 

IVe come na here to part our lands, 

'I’o heg, nor yet to borrow ; 

We come to u.se our noble brands 
On the bonnie banks of Yarrow. 

1 see ye all, nine men to ane — 

'J'hat’s an unequal marrow ,* 

Yet will I fight, while la.sts my brand. 

For my true love on Yarrow. 
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Fcujr lia*^ liC Inn t, four has he slain — 
riieir blood dropt in the Yarrow, 

Till that fierce knij^ht came him behind 
And ran his body thorough. 

Gae hame, gaehame now, brother Jolin, 
And tell your sister Sarah 

To come and lift her leafii* lord — 

He’s sleeping sound on YarroAv. 

And he went to his sister’s bower — 

1 w »t he gade wi' sorrow ; 

Thert' is a fair knight bleeds to death 
Jji the douie dens of Yarrow. 

Yoctrren I dream’d a dolefu’ dream — 

1 fear there A\ill he sorrow ; 

1 dieam'd I the heather j'roeii 
To bed my love by Yarrow, 

O irentle wind, now blowing sontli, 

From where m\ lo\e repaireth, 

Ilririi* me a A\(u*d from his dear mouth, 

'I'o tell me how he i'areth. 

/ nd «he went doAvn the hiirh hifrh hill — 
She went wi’ dole and sornnv : 

She saw her lo\e wi’ nine dead men 
Lie in thi- liiik> of V arrow ; 

She kissed his cheek, she sfjed his hair, 
She .search’d his avouihIs all tlnu’oiiifh ; 

And kissed them till her lips iirew red. 

On uit dowie links of Yarrow. 

Ncev hand your tongue, my daiigliter dear, 
'I'hv moan breeds mickle sorrou ; 

I'll find thee a far nobler lord 
1 hail him ye lost on Yarrow. 

The mavis, it shall mourn in spring, 

And sunshine freeze the Yarrow, 

Before ye find so s’lecf a youth 
A* him for whom J sorrow. 


MAIIY OF CASTLE-CARY. 

By Hector MacneiU, 

Saw' ye my wee thing, saw ye my aiii tiling. 

Saw' }e my true love down on yon lea — 
Crosseii she the meadow yestreen at the gloaming. 
Sought she the burnic where flowers the 
hawtree } 

Her hair it is lint-white, her skin it is milk- 
white, 

Hark is the blue of her soft rolling e’e ; 

JRed, red her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses. 
Where could iny wee thing w'aiider frae me ? 

I saw nae your w ee thing, I saw nae your ain 
thing, 

Nor saw 1 your true love down by lea ; 
But 1 met my bonnie thing late in the gloaming, 
Down by the buruie where flowers the hawtree: 


Her hair it was lint-white, her skin it was milk- 
white, 

Dark was the blue of her soft rolling e’e ; 

Red were her ripe lips and sweeter than roses— 
Sweet were the kisses that she gave to me. 

It was ntae my wee thing, it was nae my ain thing. 
It was nae my true love ye met by the tree : 
Proud is her leal heart, modest her nature, 

She never loved ony till ance she lu*ed me. 

Her name it is IMary, she's frae Castle-cary, 

Aft h;is she sat when a haim on my knee : 

Fair as your face is, w'ere’t fifty times fairer, 
Y’oung bragger she ne'er wad gie kisses to 
thee. 

It was then your Marv, she's frae Castle-carv, 

It was then your true love I met by the tree> 
Proud as her heart is and modest lier nature, 
Sw'eet w'ero the kisses that she gave to me. 

Sair gloomed his dark brow', hlood-red his cheek 
grew, 

lYild flashed the fire frae hi^ red rolling e'e ; 
Ve’fi*e rue sair this morning your boasts and your 
seoriiinji', 

Defend ye fause traitor, fu' loudly ye lie. 

j Away Avi’ beguiling, cried the youth smiling— 
j Ofi’ vAeiit tlie bonnet, the lirit-w'hite locks flee, 

: The belted plaid fa'irig, her white bosom shawing, 
i Fair stood the loved maid wi’ the dark roleing 
' e'e. 

! l^ it my wee thing, is it my ain thing, 

J.N it my true love here that I see? 

() Jamie forgie me, yonr heart’s constant to me. 
I'll iie\er mair w'ander, dear laddie, frae thee. 


TiRUK AW a', there awa’. 

fIr.RE awn’, there awa’, here awa*, Willie, 

Here awa’. there awa*. here awa* hame ; 

Lang have I .'^oiight thee, dear have 1 bought 
thee, 

Noiv I liave gotten my NYillie, again. 

Through tl.ehmg muir 1 have follow'd my Willie, 
’rijrough the laiig muir 1 have follow'd him 
hnine ; 

WhattM er betide us, nought ^hall divide us ; 

Lu\ e now i v.*w ards all my sorrow and pain. 

Here awa’, there awa’, here awa', Willie, 

Here awn', there awa*, here aw'a* h ime; 

Come love, lielieve me, naething can grieve me, 
Ilka tiling pleases while Willie’s at hame. 

Maids, have ye seen him, my ain true love Willie? 

Blithe as the bird wdien the hud’s on the tree ? 
If ye have seen him, and diin\a esteem him. 

Ye huvena seen Willie, the lad who loes me. • 
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SONG, 

Mrs. Opie. 

Born 1771. 

Go, youth beloved, in distant elades, 
bt'fcw friends, new hopes, new joys to find ! 
Yet sometimes deig:n, midst fairer maids, 
To think on her thou leav’st behind. 

Thy h ve, thy fate, dear youtli, to share 
Must never be my happy lot ; 

But thou ma}st grant this humble prayer, 
Forget me not, forget me not ! 

Yet, should the thought of my distress 
Too painful to thy feelings be, 

Heed not the wish I now express, 

Kor ever deign to think on me : 

But, oh ! if grief thy steps attend, 

If want, if sickness be thy lot. 

And thou require a soothing friend, 

Forget me not ! forget me not ! 


A PASTORAL. 

By John CUire^. 

Si’ R FLY Lucy love returns, 

Tliough her meaning’s not reveal’d ; 
Surely lo\e her bosom burns, 

Which her covmess keeps conceard : 
Else what means that flushing cheek, 
When with her I chance to be ? 

And those looks, that almost speak 
A secret vvarmtli of love for me ? 

Would she, where she valued not, 

Gi\e such proofs of sweet est^^ni ? 
Think what flowers for me she’s got — 

W hat <’an this but fondness seem ? 
"When, to try their pleasing powers, 
Swains for her cull every grove, — 
IVhen she takes my meaner tlowers, 

What can guide the choice but love ? 

Was not love seen yesternight, 

When two sheep Iiad rambled out ? 
W*ho but Lucy set them right ? 

The token told, witliout a doubt. 
When others stare, she turns and frowns ; 

When I but glance, a smile I see ; 
When others talk, she c^ls them clowns ; 
But never says such words to me. 

* A Northamptonshire peaaant 


And when, with swwns to Icv- •liii a. 

To bear her milk I often ^ :■ . 

Though they bcij first, slie tum;' In 
And lingers t:!i J nsk her to*. 

0*er step{)inc-s^ones that cros** the 

Who miiid such trifles idiinly , 

In vain the shepherds prep I’-cir liuoks 
She always gives lier hand to me. 

To-day, while all were standing by, 

She wish’d for roses from the bower ; 

Tlie man too wish'd was in her eje, 

Though olIuT'^ flew to get the flower : 

And striving all they could to please, 

hen jirick’d with thorns they left the tree. 

She never seem’d concern’d at these, 

But Old) turn’d to caution me. 

To-day she careless view'd the bark 

\V here many a swain had cut her name. 

Til! whisper’d which v^as Cohn's mark. 

Her cheek was instant in a flame : 

In blushing beckons love cfid call, 

And courage seiz’d the chance the while ; 

And though I kiss'd her ’fore them all. 

Her worst rebukings were a smile. 


STANZAS ADDRF.SSED TO THE AUTHOR'S HOTHEX 

By the Author of “ Rouge et Noir.” 

Believe me, though my idle shell 
Hath never breathed thy name before, 

It was not that its voice could tell 
Of one on earth I value more ! 

W hen thoughts of thee my soul came o’er, 

I found, alas, a feeble l iy 

But ill expressed the love I bore — 

It said not what my heart would say. 

I And, if I now attempt to dwell 
i I pon a matchless Mother’s praise, 

Each word must, like a cypher, swell 
The sum my fond affection pays : 

Kemember, did mine infant gaze 
E’er thank thee for thy tenderness ? 

And, as thy spirit read its rays, 

Imagine — all 1 can’t express ! 

What, if no proud or prosperous star 
Hath bent uj^n roy brow to shine — 

If fortune marred, or still should mar, 

The fault was ne’er-— can ne’er be thine : 
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Thy hopes, thy zeal, thy tears, were mine — 
Thy morning prayer, thy midnight thought — 

I would not for a throne resign 
That gratitude thy love hath taught. 

Well I bethink me of the day 

The black-plumed hearse was at our gate 

W hich bore my Father’s corse away— 

And left thee lone and desolate ! 

The muffled drum (no more elate) 

Its deep and solemn requiem gave, 

As, moving on in martial state, 

They took him to his early grave. 

Well I bethink me how they laid 
His sv\ord and helm upon the pall ; 

And how my young e>e, dimmed, dismayed, 
TJeheld a Father’s funeral ; 

How thou upon his name didst call. 

And swooned away in speechless pain — 

Oil, even now I see it all 
As truly as I saw it then ! 

And, ever since, thy fostenng love, 

Through weal and woe was «till the same — 
Thy prayei, that 1 should never prove 
Ui. worthy Df my Fatlier’s name. 

And O, if honour’s star-boni flame 
\\ idiin my breast hath ever shone, 

1 hrough thee the noble impulse came — 

M \ errors have been all mine own. 

And I may blu&h to think how ill 
The lesso* ^ by example taught 
Have ruled my wayward spirit — still, 

I feel they are not all forgot : 

Like dt'v, with IiMiig essence fraught, 

They yet may I'lothe the naked tree — 

And on the bare and barren sj)ot 
\\ akc verdure imperceptibly. 

But there is pne young heart, to whom 
Thy virtues and her sire’s descend — 

As moonlight’s beam, tind Minset’s bloom, 

On clouds of eve a momeni blend ; 

O, may St tbo ’ long be spared to lend 
That light which guides her youth so well— 
And, yet again, with blessings bend 
O'er him who bids thee now, farewell ! 

INNOCENCE. 

By Charles Lamb. 

Bom 1775.— Died 1834. 

We were two pretty babes, the youngest she. 
The youngCiit, and the loveliest far, I ween. 

And Innocence her name. The lime has been, 
W’e two did love each other’s company ; 

Time was, we two had wept to have been apart. 
But when, by show of seeming good beguil’d, 

I left the garb and manners of a child, 

And my first love for man’s society, 

Defiling with the world my virgin heart — 

My loved companion dropped a tear, and fled, 
And hid in deepest shades her awful head. 
Beloved, who shall tell me where thou art — 

In what delicious Eden to be found — 

That 1 may seek thee the wide world around ? 

5 D 


THE CXHIllITFD DW^ARF. 

By Thomas Haynes Bayly. 

I LAY without my father’s door, 

A wretched dwarfish boy ; 

I did not dare to lift the latch, — 

I heard the voice of joy ; 

Too well I knew when I was near, 
My father never smiled ; 

And she who bore me turn’d away, 
Abliorring her poor child. 

A stranger saw me, and he bribed 
My parents with his gold ; 

Oh ! dee])or shame awaited me — 

The dwarfish boy was sold ! 

They never lo\ed me, never claim’d 
The love I could have felt ; 

And yet, with bitter tears, I left 
I’he cottage where they dwelt. 

The stranger seem’d more kind to me, 
He spoke of brichter days ; 

He lured each slunib’ring talent forth. 
And gave unwonted praise ; 

Unused to smiles, how ardently 
1 panted for a]iplause ! 

And dailv he instructed me — 

Too soon 1 learn ’d the cause. 

1 stood uj)on his native shore ; 

The secret was explain’d ; 

I was a \ile, deiiraded slave, 

In mind and body chain’d ; 

Condemn’d to face, day after day, 

Tlie rabble's rufHan gare ; 

To shrink before llitnr merriment. 

Or blusli before ilieir praise ! 

In anguish 1 must still perform 
Tlie ofi-rcpeaied task ; 

And courteously re}*ly to all 
Frivolity may ask ! 

And bear inhuman scrutiny, 

And hear the hateful jest ! 

And sing the song, — tlien crawl away 
To tears instead of rest ! 

I know I am diminutive, 

Aye, loathsome, if you will ; 

But say, ye hard hearts ! arn I not 
A human being still ? 

Witn feelings sensitive as jfours. 
Perhaps I have been born ; 

7 could not wound a fellow man 
In mocker}', or scorn ! 

But some there are who seem to shrink 
Away from me at first, 

And then speak kindly ; to ?ny heart 
That trial is the A'orst ! 

Oh, then I long to kneel to tiiem. 
Imploring them to save , 

A hopeless wretch, w ho only asks 
An honourable grave 1 
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STANZAS FOR MUSIC- 

Bi/ the Rev. T. Dale^. 

0 BREATHE HO mope that simple air, — 
niou^b soft and sweet thy wild notes swell, 
'Jo me the only tale they tell 

Is cold despair ! 

1 heal'd it once trom lips as fair, 

I heard it in as sweet a tone, — 

Now I am left on earth alone, 

And she is — where ? 

How have those well-know'n sounds renewed 
Tiie dreams of earlier, liappier hours, 

W hen life — a desert iioay — was strewed 
\V nh fairy flowers ! — 

Then all was bright, and fond, and fair, — 
Now flowers aiT‘ faded, jo\s -arc fled. 

And heart and hojH' are witli die dead. 

For she is — where t 

Can I then love the air she loved ? 

( '-an 1 then hear die meltinj; strain 
^Vhich brings her to my soul again, 

Calm and unnioxed f — 

And thou to blame my teui-s foibear ; 

For while 1 list, sweet maid ! to thee, 
Reinembraiu'e w’hispers, ‘‘ such was ^alie,’* 
And she is — where ? 


CASA BIANCA. 

[Youn^ Casabianca, a boy about thirteen vears oM, 
?oii to the Admiral of V Orient, remained at hix post (in 
thy Battle of the Nile ) after the ship ha»l taken fire, and 
all the ^uns had been abandoned ; and tlie Rallant youth 
ptiished in the explosion of the vessel, when the flame& 
had n ached the powder.] 

The boy stood on the huminL*- deck 
Whence all but him had llyd ; 

Tlie flume tliat in die battle’s wreck 
Shone rouiid him o’er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and >'rj'j:lit he stooii, 

As born to tuIh the storm ; 

A creiiture of heroic, blood, 

A proud diough childlike form ! 

TliC fliurie> rolled on — he would not go 

• \\ iti.out Ills lather’s word ; 

Tiial fa'iber, faint in deatii below', 

1 lis voice Tio hmu'cr heard, 
lie called aloud : — “ say, lather ! say, 

If \et iny task is done t.” 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 

\ 

“ Speak, father !” once again be cried, 

“■ if 1 may yet be gone ! 

And” — but the booming shots replied, 

And fast die flames rolled on. 

1 ]iori his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waxing hair, 

And looked fi om that lone post of death 
Jn still yet brave despair ! 

* Professor of English Literature, King’s College, London. 


And shouted but once more aloud, 

“ My lather, must I stay 
While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

'I’lie wreathing fires made w'ay : 

Tliey wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 

They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed aboxe the gallant child. 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder-sound — 

The boy — oh ! where was he ? 

Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea ! 

^\ ith must, and helm, and pennon fair, 

That well had borne their part — 

But the noblest thing which perished tliere, 

Was that young faithful heart ! 

THE LION AM) C AMri.OHARI). 

H}/ ThomnK Pringle* . 

Author of ** South African Skc/chest** ^c. 

W«)i Lo'^'i thou xiew the lion’s den^ 

Search afar from huimts of men — 

\\ here the reed -encircled fountain 
Oo/C'S from the rocky mountain, 

B\ its verdure far descried, 

'Mid the desert brown and wide. 

Close bc'side the sedgy brim 
( t>uchuni lurks the lion grim, 
aitmg till the dost' of day 
Brings again the destined prey. 

Hmlless at the ambushed brink 
The tall f/irafle stoops down to drink : 

I pon him straight the savage springs 
ith cnu l ) 0 } ! — The disert rings 
With clanging sound of dt'spemte strife — 

I'or the pre> is strong and strixes for life; 

Plnriging oft, with frantic bound, 

To sliake the tyrant to the ground ; 

Then bursts like whirlwind through tlie waste. 

In hc»j)e to ’scape by headlong haste : 

111 vain ! — the spoiler on his pri/,c 
Hides proudly — tearing as he flies. 

I'or life — the victinTs utmost speed 
Is inusiered m this hour of need — 

I'oi’ lifii — for life — his giant might 
lie strums, and pours his soul in flight; 

And, mad with terror, thirst, and pain, 

Spurns with wild hoof the thundering plain. 

’Tis vain ; the thirsty sands are drinking 
His streaming blood — ^his strength is sinking — 

The victor’s fatigs are in his veins — 

His flanks arc streaked witli sanguine stains — 

Ills panting bicast in foam and gore 
Is bathed : —He reels — his race is o’er! 

He falls — and with convulsive throe. 

Resigns his throat to the raging foe ; 

W ho revels amidst his dying moans : — 

W’hile, gathering round to pick his bones, 

The vultures watch, in gaunt array, 

Till the goiged monarch quits his prey. ^ 

* Mr. Pringle died in 1834, but I know not the date of bto 
birth. He first appeared as an autbor in I 817 . In conjnn^ 
tion with Mr. Cleghom he edited the Krst aiz nmnbers €t 
Blackwood's Magazine.— Cewiit7<T. 
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THE CORAN NA"^. 

the Same. 

Fast by his wild resoundint? river 
The listless Coran lingers ever ; 

Still drives his heifers forth to feed, 

Sooth’d by the gorrali’s humming ifedf ; 

A wanderer still uncheck’d doth range, 

As humour (;alls, or seasons change ; 

His tent of mats and household gear 
All packed upon the patient steer. 

^ Midst all his wanderings hating toil, 

He never tills the stubborn soil ; 
liut on the milky dams depends, 

And \\ hat spontaneous Nature sends. 

Or, should long-jiarthing droughts prevail, 

And milk, and bulbs, and locusts fail. 

He lays him down to sleep away 
In languid sloth the weary day ; 

Oft as he feels gaunt hunger’s sloundj, 

^iill tightening “ famine’s girdlfc”§ round ; 

J.uH’d by the sound of the Ciariep || 

Heiieath the willows murmuring deep, 

Ti’l thunder-clouds, surcharged with run. 

Pc . II vtrd irc o’er tlic panting pUiin ; 

And call the famish’d dreamer Irom liis tnmec, 

To "isL on niilk and mead, and wake tlie moonlight 
dance. 


By Willium 

Bom 1745.— ll/Vd 1820. 

(h>, tjiithf'il sonnet, to Serena say 

charms ptM*uIiar m her features reign : 

A stranger, whom her glance may ne’er sumy, 

Pa>s her tuis tribute in j > huliering stiain. 

Tell her, the bard, m Beaut s''s wide domain, 

Has seen a ;giii cheek as richly glow' ; 

A bosom, where the blue ineandring vein 
Sheds as soft lustre through the living snow ; 

Eyes, that as brightly flash w’ith joy and youth ; 
And locks, that like her own luxunant flow. 

Then say, for then she cannot doubt thy truth, 

That the wide earth no female form can .sliow 
Where Nature’s legend so distinctly tells, 

‘ 111 this fair shrine a fairer spirit dwells.’ 

* The Coraunas arc a tribe of independent Hottentots. 

t A inasical lUistruineiit peculiar to the Hottentot tribes. 

Jt Paiip. 

« A leather band tied tightly round the waist. 

II Orange River. 

if Hayley is now very rarely read, and perhaps hardly de- 
serves a permanent place in the rank of British Poets, hut as 
he was once popular, and as 1 have given no specimen of his 
verse in an earlier part of this volume, 1 have' thought 
it advisable to insert the above sonnet amongst the mis- 
cellaneons poetry of the nineteenth century, though it does 
not, sWictly siieaking, belong to this period, tor it is extracted 
from Hayley’s longest and best known work, Tlie Triumphs 
of Temper,** which was published in 178I. These fourteen 
lines are the best he ever wrote and arc certainly neat and 
graceful.— Cemvi/er. 
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* RECOLLECTIONS. 

By Mrs. Norton. 

Do you remember all the sunny places, 

W’here, m bright days, long past, we play’d together ? 
Do you remember all the old home faces, 

That gather'd round the hearth in wintry weather ? 

Do you remember all the happy meetings, 

In summer evenings, round the open door — 

Kind looks, kind hearts, kind words, and tender 
greetings. 

And clasping hands, whose pulses beat no more ? 

Do you remember tliem ? 

Do you remember all the merry laughter ; 

The voices round the swing in our old garden ; 

The dog tlial, when we ran, still follow’d after ; 

The leasing frolic, sure of speedy pardon f 
We were but children then, young, hajipy creatures, 
And hardly knew how much we had to lose — 

But now the dreamlike memory of those features 
Comes back, and bids my darken’d sjiint muse. 

Do you remember tliem ? 

Do you remember when we fir'^t departed 
From all the old companions who were round us, 

How ver}' soon again we grew light-hearted, 

And talk’d, with smiles, of all the links wdiich bound 
us ? 

And after, when our footsteps were returning 
With uiifelt weariness o’er hill and plain, 

How our young hearts kept boiling up, and burning, 
To think how soon we’d be at home again f 

Do you remember this ? 

Do you remember how the dreams of glory 
Kept fading from us like a fairy treasure ; 

How w^e thought less of being famed in story, 

And more of those to whom our fame gave jileasure ! 
J3o you remember in far countries, weeping, 

When a light bree/.e, a flower, hath brought to mind 
Old happy thoughts, which till that hour w ere sleeping, 
And made us yearn for those we left behind ? 

Do you remember this ? 

Do you rememl>er w'hen no sound ^woke gladly, 

Bui desolate echoes through our home were nnging, 
How for a while we talked — then paused full sadly, 
Because our voices bitter thoughts w^ere bringing ? 

Ah me ! those days — those days ! my friend, my 
brother, 

Sit down and let us talk of all our woe, 

For yse have noihiiig left but one another ; — 

Yet where f/icy went, old playmate, ire shall go — 
l^et us remember tliis.^' 


THE CONVICT S^HIP. 

By T. K. Hcivey, Esq. 

Morn on the waters I — and, purple and bright, 

Bursts on the billows the flushing of the light ; 

O’er the glad waves, like a child of sun, 

See the tall vessel goes gallantly Oii ; 

Full to die breeze she unbosoms her sail, 

And her pennon streams onwdrd, like hope in the 
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The winds come around her, in murmur and song, 
And the sui*ges rejoice, as they bear her along. 

See ! she looks up to the golden-edged clouds. 

And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the shrouds : 
Omvard she glides, amid ripple and spray. 

Over the waters, — nway, and away ! 

Bright as the visions of youth, ere* they part, 

Passing aw'ay, like a dream of the heart ! 

Who, as the beautiful pageant sweeps by, 

IVIusic around her, and sunshine on high — 

Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow. 

Oh 1 there be hearts that are breaking below ! 

Night on the waves ! — and the moon is on high. 
Hung, like a gem, on the browr of the sky, 

Treading its depths in the powder of her might. 

And tumiiig the clouds, as they pass her, to light ! 
Look to the waters ! — asleep on their breast. 

Seems not to the ship like an island of rest i 
Bright and alone on tlie shadowy main, 

Like a heart-cherished home on some desolate plain ! 
Who — ^as she smiles in the silvery light. 

Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 

Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 

A phan'oni of beauty — could deem, witli a sigh. 

That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin. 

And souls that are smitten he bursting within ? 

Who — as he w'atches her silently gliding — 
Remembers that w'ave after wave is diiiding 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, 

Hearts which are parted and broken for ever ? 

Or deems that he watches, afloat on the wave. 

The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit’s grave ? 

'T is thus with our life ; while it passes along, 

Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song ! 

Gaily we glide, in the gaze of the world, 

With streamers afloat, and with canvas unfurled ; 

All gladness and glory, to w'andering eyes, 

Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs : — 
Fading and fakse is the aspetrt it wears, 

As the smiles we put on, just to rover our tears ; 

And the withering thoughts which the world cannot 
know, 

Like heart-broken exiles lie burning below ; 

Whilst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore. 
Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished and 
o’er ! 


THE FAMILY PICTURE. 

Rv Sir Aubrey Dc I'ert Hunt. 

With work in hand, perchaDce some fairy cap. 

To deck the little stranger yet to rome ; 

One rosy boy struggling to mount her lap — 

ITie eldest studious, with a book or map — 

Her timid girl beside, with a faint bloom, 

Comiing some tale — ^while, with no gentle lap, 

Yon chubby urchin beats his mimic drum. 

Nor heeds the doubtful frown her eyes assume. 

So sits the mother ! with her fondest smile 
Regarding her sw’eet little ones the while. 

And lie, Uie happy man ! to whom belong 
Tliese treasures, feels their living charms ^guile 
All mortal cares, anrf eyes the prattling throng 
With rajiture-rising heart, and a thanksgiving tongue 1 


THE SHADOW. 

By John Malcobn. 

Upon yon dial-stone 
Behold the shade of Time, 

For ever circling on and on, 

In silence more sublime 
Than if the thunder of the spheres 
Pealed forth its march to mortal ears. 

It meets us hour by hour, 

Doles out our little span. 

Reveals a presence and a power, 

Felt and confessed by man ; — 

The drop of moments, day by day, 

Tlmt rocks of ages wear away. 

W'ov’n by a hand unseen, 

Upon that stone survey 
A robe of dark, sepulchr^ green, 

Tlie mantle of decay, — 

Tlie fold of chill Oblivion’s pall, 

That falleth with yon shadow’s fall. 

Day is the time tor toil ; 

Night balms the weary breast ; 

Stars have their vigils, seas awhile 
V\ ill sink to peaceftil rest : 

But round and round the shadow creeps 
Of that w hich slumbers not— nor sleeps ! 

Effacing all that’s fair, — 

Hushing the voice of mirth 
Into the silence of despair 
Around the lonesome hearth, — 

And training ivy garlands green 
O’er the once gay and social scene. 

In beauty fading fast, 
lt.s silent trace appears, — 

And — w here, a phantom of the past. 
Dim in the mist.s of years, — 

Gleams Tadinor o’er Oblivion’s waves, 
Like wrecks above their ocean graves. — 

Before the ceaseless shade, 
lliat round the world doth sail — 

Its towers and temples bow the head — 
The jiyTarnids look pale : 

Tlie festal halls grow hushed and cold, 
The everla.sting hills wax old. 

Coeval wMth the sun 

Its silent course began — 

And still its ))hantom race shall run. 

Till worlds with age grow wan ; 

Till Darkness spread her funeral pall, 
And one vast shadow circle all. 


THE HOLIDAY. 

By T. Carrington*. 

It is a mom of .Tune : — from east to west 
The ships are steerless on the Channel’s breast ; 

And o’er the rocks that fringe isle, reef, and bay. 
Light rolling now the murmuring surges play 
In music breaking where of late the roar 

* Mr. Carringrton, who has been some yean dead, was a 
schoolmaster in Devonshire. He wrote a deacfiptive poem ea« 
titled Durtmoor. — Cvn^Uer. 
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Atlantic, burst around the groaning shore : 

For Ocean here his billow flings on high, 

If the spring-breeze but sportively pass by ; 

But lists to Summer’s breathings — wooed and won 
By the warm kisses of the conquering sun. 

It is a morn of June : — the gentle spring 
Has flown ; but shook such freshness from her wing 
O’er field and grove, that Summer’s matron day 
'Wears thy rich virgin hues, delicious May ; 

And there are strains from bush, and brake, and bower, 
Raptured as those which bless the vernal hour. 

All earth is vocal ; and the heavens reply, — 

A thousand voices wander through the sky ; 

For there the lark — the master-rninstrel sings, 

And ujiward — upw'ard soars on fearless wings ; 

Till earth recal him to her verdant breast. 

And love dhect the lyrist to his nest. 

O , sweet is such a morn to him who loves 
T lie heaven’s clear song — the harmonk*s of groves ; — 
\\ ho blessed bv leisure, strays in woodlands green, 
And wanders oft through all the breathing scene ; — 
’iAlid lejify luxuries who takes his rest, 

Or bathes his brow in breezes of the west ; 

rqpuntain, moorland, seeks Hygeian gales. 

Or 'Iwells with silence in the fragrant vales. 

All lovely sounds are with him ; lurk and bee, 

Lumet and inrush, unite their melody ; 

\nd w'nterfull, and streams that down the* hills 
Molodini'c rish, and voices of the rills. 

He, as he hears of birds tlie summer mi’ th 
And all die irnp>xSSioned poetrv of earth. 

Looks at the bright, blue dawn — a dawn like this. 
Feels at each lightsome step increasing bliss ; 

And as he winds his flower-fringed path along, 
Deiigiited wakes his own full-hearted gong. 

What are his joys to mine ? Tlie groT^es are green. 
And fair the flowers ; and there are ever st^en 
By him the mountain’s breast, the hills, the woods, 
Grass-wavin:^ fields, and bright and wandering floods ; 
The lays of birds are ever on his ear.. 

Music and sylvan beauty crown his year ; — 

But if to him the rural reign have power 
To fill with joy the swift-revolving hour, 

What rapture must be mine, seldom given. 

To feel the beam and drink tlie gale of heaven ! 

For O ! I love thee. Nature ; and my eye 
Has felt “ the witchery of the soft, blue sky 
Bear witnes>, glowing Summer, how' I love 
ITiy green world here, thy azure arch above I 
But seldom comes the hour that snaps iny chain, 

To me thou art all beauliftil in vain ! 

Bird, bee, and butterfly, are on the wing. 

Songs shake the woods, and streams are murmuring ; 
But far from them — the world’s unwilling slave, 

My aching brow no genial breezes lave ; 

Few are die gladsome hours that come to cheer 
With flowers and songs my dull, unvarying year : 

Yet when cowie, as now, — ^from loathed night 
The bird upsprings to bail the welcome light 
With soul ^ buoyant than I turn to thee^ 

Prized for thy absence, sylvan lij^y ! 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

By the Rev. C. Woffe. 

Bom 1791.— Died 1823. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 

O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the smiggling moonbeam’s misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a wan-ior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 

# 

Few and short ivere the prayers v:e said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the lace that was dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the moiTow. 

We thought, as we hollow'ed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger w’ould tread o’er his 
head, 

And we far away on the billow ; 

Lightly they ’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid liim, 

But little he ’ll reck if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton lias laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

AMieii the clock struck the hour for retiring; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

F'roni the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We curved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 

But we left him alone with bis glory. 


[Tlie ab'ive ode i? reprinted from “ Wolfe’s Remains*' the Edi- 
tor of which prufcsscb to give the Author’s last Corrections. 
The following passage in the narrative of Sir John Moore’s 
burial (published m the Edinburgh Annual liegi&terioT 1808) is 
said to have sut^pested the poem. 

” Sir John Moore had often said that if he was killed in 
battle, he wished to be buried where he fell. The body was 
removed at midnight to the citadel oi Corunna. A grave 
was dug for him on the rampart there, by a party of the 
Qth Regiment, the aides-de-camp attending by turns. No 
coffin could be procured, and the officers of his staff wrapped 
the body, dressed as it wa.s, in a milita *7 cloak and blankets. 
The interment was hastened ; for, abcu.'- eight in the morning, 
some firing was heard, and the officers feared that if a serious 
attack were made they should be ordered away, and not 
suffered to pay him their last duty, the officers of his family 
bore him to the grave, the funeral service was read by the 
chaplain ; and the corpse W'as covered with earth.” 
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IIIE NEGLECTED CHILD. 


ON BURNING A PACKET OP LETTERS. 


Thomas Haynes Bay ley. 


By Alaric A. Watts. 


I NEVER was a favourite, 

My mother never smiled 
On me with half the tenderness 
That bless’d her fairer child ; 

I*ve seen her kiss my sister's cheek, 
While fondled on her knee ; 

IVe turn’d away to hide my tears — 
There was no kiss for me ! 

And yet I strove to please, with all 
My little store of sense ; 

I strove to please, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence ; 

But when my artless efforts met 
A cold, ungentle check, 

I did not dare to tlirow myself 
In tears upon her neck. 

How blessed are the beautiful ! 

Love watches oV their birth ; 

Oh, beauty ! in my nurseiy' 

I learn’d to know thy worth ; 

For even there, I often felt 
Forsaken and forlorn, 

And wish’d — for others wish’d it too — 
I never had been born ! 

I’m sure I was affectionate — 

But in my sister’s face 
There was a look of love, that claim’d 
A smile or an embrace ! 

But when I raised my lip, to meet 
The pressure children prize. 

None knew the feelings of my heart — 
They spoke not in my eyeb. 

But, oh ! that heart too keenly felt 
The anguish of neglect ; 

I saw my sister’s lovely form 
With gems and roses deck’t ; 

I did not covet them — but oft, 

W hen wantonly improved, 

I envied her the privilege 
Of being so beloved. 

But soon a time of triumph came, 

A time of sorrow too — 

For sickness o’er my sister’s form 
Her venom’d mantle threw ; 

The features, once so beautiful, 

Now wore the hue of death, 

And former friends shrank fearfully 
From .her infectious breath. 

Twas then, unwearied, day and night, 
I watch’d beside her bed, 

And fearlessly upon my breast 
1 pillow’d her poor head. 

She lived— she loved me for my care ! 

My grief was at an end ; 

1 was a lonely being once ; 

But now 1 have a friend ! 


Relics of love, and life’s enchanted spring, 

Of hopes bom, rainbow-like, of smiles and tears'; — 
Whth trembling hand do I unloose the string, 

Twined round the records of my youthful years. 

Yet why preserve memorials of a dream. 

Too bitter-sweet to breathe of aught but pain ! 

W'hy court fond memory for a fitful gleam 
Of faded bliss, that cannot bloom again ! 

The thoughts and feelings these sad relics bring 
Back on my heart, I would not now recall : — 
Since gentler ties around its pulses cling, 

Shall spells less liallowed hold them still in thrall ? 

Can withered hopes that never came to flower. 

Match w'iih aflcctions long and dearly tried ! 

Love, that has lived through many a stormy hour, 
Through good and ill, — and time and change defied ! 

Perish each lecord that might w’ake a thought 
lliat would be treason to a faith like this ! — 

W^hy should the spectres of past joys be brought 
To fling thoir shadows o’er my present bliss ! 

Yet, — ere we part for ever, — let me pay 
A last, fond tribute to the sainted dead ; 

Mourn o’er these wrecks of passion’s earlier day, 

W'lth tears as wild as once I used to shed. 

What gentle words are flashing on my eye ! 

W hat tender truths in every hue 1 trace ! 
Confessions — penned with many a deep-drawn sigh, — 
Hopes — like the dove — with but one resting-place ! 

How many a fei liiig, long — too long — ^represt. 

Like autumn- flowers, here opened out at last ! — 
How many a v is ion of tlie lonely breast 

Its cherished r.ddiance on tliese leaves hath cast ! 

And ye, pale vioh its, whose sweet breath hath driven 
Back on my soi il the dreams I fam would quell ; 

To whose faint perfume such wild power is given, 

To call up visioi's — only loved too well ; — 

Ye too must perish ! — Wherefore now divide 
Tributes of love — first-offerings of the heart ; — 

Gifts — that so long have slumbered side by side ; 
Tokens of feeling — never meant to part ! 

A long farewell : — sw eet flowers, sad scrolls, adieu I 
Yes, ye shall be companions to the last : — 

So pensh all that wou Id revive anew 
The fruitless memoiies of the faded past ! 

But lo ! the flames are curling swiftly ’round 
Each fairer vestige of my youthful years ; 

Page after page that setircliing blaze hath found, 

Even whilst I strive to trace them through my tears. 

The Hindoo widow, in affection strong, 

Dies by her lord, and keeps her faith unbroken 
Thus perish all which to those wrecks belong, 

The living memoiy — with the l^eas token 1 
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ADDRESS TO THE DEITY*. 

Ry Joanna Baillie. 

Almighty God ! from whom oiir being came, 

To whom it tends, blest be thy holy name ! 

Blest as through pillared ailes we roam 
Or kneel beneath the lofty dome, 

As full overhead and all around 
Swell harmonies of long drawn sound, 

While storied windows with deep tinctured beam 
On chiselled forms and graven pavements gleam ! 
Blest in the low-browed house of prayer, 

Where homely pews and rafters bare 
Encompass those who meekly look 
U}>on the cherished holy book ! 

Blest in the cot where on the ground 

The patriarch-peasant kneels with all his family round 

And oh ! most blest where thy adorer stands 
Within a temple not upreared by hands. 
O’er-canopied by pure, etherial blue. 

On which fair clouds of white and silveiy' hue 
Jii wide array with slow procession range. 

And varied forms assume in endless change. 

*i'he granite peak, by storms of ages beat, 

Tlie pavement is on which he sets his feet, 

And there a eoodly scope surveys 
Enlightened by the morning rays. 

Below, di.^tinctly marked, are seen 
Fields, hamlets, towns, and woodlands green, 

And then beyond, but less defined, 

A sw^eco of hills and vales combined, 

W’liere Wooding vapours scarce betray 
Some river winding on its way ; 

And far beyond, by distance made 
A fainter line of light and sliade, 

While further still in distance lost, 

Lie sea, and shore, and clifled coast, 

A vast} circle, dim and pale. 

Of mortal ken the closing veil. 

In this thy Temple, lair and grand, 

Doth thine adoring creature stand, 

His eyes in ecstacy of wonder raising, 

ILs glowing, throbbing heart thy goodness praising. 
While tears run coursing down his cheeks 
And every thrilling member speaks, 

Tlie one unuttered thought bis soul contairieth 
In love and awe absorbed, ‘‘ The Lord Omnipotent 
reigveth.^* 


TO CERTAIN GOLDEN FISHES. 

By Hartky Coleridge\. 

Restless forms of living light 
Quivering on your lucid vrings, 

Cheating still the curious sight 
With a thousand shadowings ; — 

* This little poem is perhaps the latest of Joanna Baillie’s 
inroductions. It was sent by her (in one of her letters to the 
Comidler) as an original contribution to this volume. It was 
receiYed too late to be inserted amongst the specimena of her 
genius which are given at columns 1287 to ISgS. 
t Son df Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


Various as the tints of even, 

Gorgeous as the hues of heaven. 

Reflected on your native streams 
In flitting, flashing, billowy gleams. 
Harmless warriors, clad in mail 
Of silver breastplate, golden sc^Ie ; — 

Mail of Nature s own bestowing, 

W’ith peaceful radiance mildly glowing, — 
Keener than the Tartar’s arrow. 

Sport ye in your sea so narrow. 

Was the sun himself your sire? 

Were ye bom of vital fire ? 

Or of the shade of golden flowers. 

Such as we fetch from eastern bowers, 

To mock this murky clime of ours ? 
Upwards, downwards, now ye glance. 
Weaving many a mazy dance ; 

Seeming still to grow in size 
When ye would elude our eyes — 

Pretty creatures ! we might deem 
Ye were happy as ye seem, — 

As as gamesome, and as blithe, 

As light, as loving, and as lithe. 

As gladly earnest in your play, 

As when ye gleam’d in fair Cathay ; 

And yet, since on this hapless earth 
There’s small sincerity in mirth, 

And laughter oft is but an art 
To drown the outcry of the heart : 

It may be, that your ceaseless gambols, 
"^'Qur wheelings, darlings, divings, rambles. 
Your restless roving round and round 
Tlie circuit of your crystal bound, 

Is but the task of weary pain, 

An endless labour, dull and vain ; 

And while your forms are gaily shining, 
Your little lives are inly jiining ! 

Nay — but still I fain would dream 
That ye are happy as ye seem. 


ECHO AND SILENCE. 

By Sir Egerton Brydges*. 

Born 1762.— Died 1838. 

In eddying course when leaves began to fly. 

And autumn in her lap the store to strew, 

As mid wild scenes I chanced the muse to woo, 
Tlirough glens untvocl and woods iliat frowned on high. 
Two slee})in8: nymplis with wonder mute I spy ; 

And lo, she’s gone ! — In robe of dark green hue, 
Twas Echo from her sister Silence flew, 

For quick the hunter's horn resounded to the sky ! 

In shade affrighted Silence melts away. 

Not so her sister. — Hark ! for onward still 
With far-heard steps she takes her listening way, 
Bounding from rock to rock, and hill to hill. 

Ah, mark the meny maid in mockful play, 

With thousand mimic tones the laughing forest fill ! 

* Sir Egerton Brydges was a very voluminous author, and 
wrote OD a great vari^ of subjects, in^prose and verse. His 
best known and most nseful works were of an antiquarian* 
character.— 'Compiter. 
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THE soldier's home. 

Bt/ Robert Bloomfield^. 

^ Bom 1766. — Died 1823. 

My untried muse shall no high tone assume. 

Nor strut in arms ; — farewell my cap and plume : 
Brief be my verse, a task within my power, 

I tell my feelings in one happy hour ; 

But what an hour w’as that 1 when from the main 
I reach’d this lovely valley once again ! 

A glorious harvest fill’d my eager sight. 

Half shock’d, half w'avintr in a flood of tight ; 

On that poor cottage roof where I was born 
The sun look’d down as in life’s early mom. 

I gazed around, but not a soul appear’d, 

I listen'd on the threshold, nothing heard ; 

I call’d my father thrice, but no one came ; 

It was not fear or grief that shook my frame, 

But an o’erpowering sense of peace and home, 

Of toils gone by, perhaps of joys to come. 

’The door invitingly stood open wide, 

I shook my dust, and set my sUiff aside. 

How sweet it was to breathe that cooler air. 

And take possession of my father’s chair ! 

Beneath my elbow^, on the solid frame. 

Appear’d the rough initials of my name, 

Cut forty yeans before ! — tlie same old clock 
Struck the same bell, and gave my hea^a shock 
I never can forget. A short breeze spra%. 

And while a sigh was trembling on my tongue. 
Caught the old dangling almanacks behind. 

And up they flew, like banners in the w'ind ; 

Then gently, singly, down, down, down, they went. 
And told of twenty years that I had spent 
Far from my native-land : — that instant came 
A robin on the threshold ; though so tame, 

At first he look’d distrust^l, almost shy. 

And cast on me his coal-black stcdfast eye, 

And seem’d to say (past fiiendship to renew) 

Ah ha ! old w'orn-out soldier, is it you ?” 

Through the room ranged the imprison'd humble bee, 
And bomb’d, and bounced, and struggled to be free. 
Dashing against the panes with sullen roar, 

That threw their diamond sunlight on the floor ; 

That floor, clean sanded, where my fancy stray’d 
O’er undulating waves the broom had made. 
Reminding me of those of hideous forms 
That met us as we pass’d the Cape nf Storms, 

Where high and loud they break, and peace comes 
never ; 

They roll and foam, and roll and foam for ever. 

But here was peace, that pace which home can yield ; 
The grasshopper, the partridge in the field. 

And ticking clock, were all at once become 
The substitutes for clarion, fife, and drum. 

While thus I mused, still gazing, gazing still 
On beds of moss that spread the window sdl, 

I deem’d no moss my eyes had ever seen 
Had been so lovely, brilliant, fresh, and green. 

And guess’d some infant hand had placed it there, 

And prized its hue, so exquisite, so rare. 

* A Suffolk peasant. He went to London in 1800 and be* 
came a Snoemaker. 


Feelings on feelings mingling, doubling rose, 

My heart felt every thing but calm repose ; 

1 could not reckon minutes, hours, nor years, 

But rose at once, and bursted into tears; 

Then, like a fool, confused, sat down again, 

And thought upon the past w ith shame and pain ; 

1 raved at war and all its horrid cost, 

And glory’s quagmire, where the brave are lost. 

On carnage, fire, and plunder, long I mused, 

And cursed the murdering weapons I had used. 

Two shadows then I saw, two voices heard. 

One bespoke age, and one a child’s appear’d. — 

In stepp’d my father with convulsive start. 

And in an instant clasp’d me to his heart. 

Close by him stood a little blue-eyed maid, 

And stooping to the child, the old man said, 

Come hither, Nancy, kiss me once again. 

This i< your uncle Charles, come home from Spain.' 
The child approach’d and with her fingers light. 
Stroked my old eyes, almost deprived of sight. — 

But why thu*5 spin my tale, thus tedious be ? 

Happy old Soldier ! what’s the w'orld to me? 


SOLITUDE. 

Bi/ Henry Kurke White*. 

Born 1785.— Died 1806. 

It is not that my lot is low 
That bids the silent tear to flow ; 

It is not this that makes me moan, — 

It is that I am all alone. 

In woods and glens 1 love to roam, 

When the tir’d hedger hies him home ; 

Or by the woodland pool to rest, 

When pale tlie star looks on its breast 

Yet wlicn the silent evening sighs. 

With hallowed airs and symphonies, 

My spirit takes another tone, 

And sighs that it is all alone. 

The autumn leaf is sear and dead, 

It floats upon the water’s bed ; 

1 would not be a leaf, to die 
Without r^ordmg sorrow’s sigh ! 

Tlie woods and winds, with sullen wail. 

Tell all the same unvaried tale ; 

I’ve none to smile when I am free, 

And when I sigh, to sigh with me. 

Yet in my dreams a form I view, 

That thinks on me, and loves me too ; 

I start, and when the vision’s flown, 

1 weep that I am all alone. 

* Southey's beautiful and pathetic memoir of Kirke White 
bag given a peculiar interest to bis poems. Though as tro 
productions of a youth they were highly meritorious and nw 
of promise } tiiey would have been qcdte foigotteD before tna^ 
but for Southey's generous natice.^Comfiiier. 
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TO MY CANDLE. 

Py Doctor John Wolcot. 

(Better known as Peter Pindar.) 

Bom 1738. — Died 1819. 

Thou lone companion of the spectred night, 

I wake amid thy friendly-watchful light. 

To steal a precious hour from lifeless sleep — 

Hark the wild uproar of the winds ! and hark. 

Heirs genius roams the regions of the dark. 

And swells the thundering horrors of the deep. 

From cloud to cloud the pale moon hurrying flies ; 
Now blackened, and now flashing ilirough her skies. 

But all is silence here — beneath thy beam, 

I own I labour for the voice of praise — 

For who would sink in dull oblivion's stream ? 

Who would not live in songs of after days ? 

Thus while I wondering pause o'er Shakspeare’s 

1 mark, in visions of delight the sage, 

High o'er the wrecks of man who stands sublime ; 
A column in the melancholy waste 
I Its cities humbled and its glories past). 

Majestic, 'mid the solitude of time. 

Yet now to sadness let me ]yield the hour — 

Yes, let the tears of purest friendship shower. 

I view, alas ! what ne'er should die, 

A form, that wakes my deepest sigh ; 

A iorm that feels of death the leaden sleep — 
DfNcendirg to the realms of shade, 

1 view a pale-eyed panting maid ; 

1 see the virtues o'er the favorite weep. 

Ah ! could the Muse’s simple prayer 
Command the envied trump of Fame, 

Oblivion shruld Eliza spare : 

A world snould echo with her name. 

Art thou departing too, my trembling friend ? 

Ah ! draws thy little lustre to its end ? 

Y’es, on thy frame. Fate too shall fix her seal — 

O let me, pensive, watch thy pale decay ; 

How fast liiat frame, so tender, wears away ! 

How fast thy life die restless minutes steal I 

How slender now, alas, thy thread of fire ! 

Ah, falling, falling, ready to expire ! 

In vain thy struggles — all will soon be o’er — 

At life thou snatchest with an eager leap : 

Now round I see thy flame so feeble creep. 

Faint, lessening, quivering, glimmering — now no 
more ! 

Thus shall the suns of science sink away, 

And thus of beauty &de the fairest flower — 

For where's the giant who to Time shall say 
‘ Destructive Tyrant^ ^ ®rrest thy power V 
5 £ 


THE RAZOR SELLER. 

( By the same.) 

A FELLOW in a market town, 1 

Most musical, cried razors up and down, 

And offered twelve for eighteen-pence ; 

Which certainly seemed wondrous cheap, 

And for the money quite a heap, 

As every man would buy, with cash and sense. 

A country bumpkin the great offer heard : 

Poor Hodge, who suffered by a thick, black beard, 
That seemed a shoe-brush stuck beneath his nose : 
With cheerfulness the eighteen of pence he paid, 

And proudly to himself, in whispers, said, 

‘‘ This rascal stole the razors 1 suppose ; 

No matter if the fellow be a knave. 

Provided that the razors shave : 

It sartinly will be a monstrous prize 

Being well lathered from a dish or tub, 

Hodge now besran with grinning pain to grub, 

Just like a hedger cutting furze : 

'Twas a vile razor ! — then the rest he tried — 

All were impostors — Ah,” Hodge sighed ! 

** I wish my eighteen-pence were in my purse !" 

In vain to chase his beard, and bring the graces. 

He cut, m||d dug, and winced, and stamped, and 
swore,^ 

Brought blood, and danced, blasphemed, and made 
wry faces, 

And cursed each razor's body o'er and o’er : 

His muzzle form of opposition stuff, 

Firm as a Foxite, would not lose its ruff ; 

So kept it — laughing at the steel and suds : 

Hodge in a passion, stretched his angry jaws. 

Vowing the direst vengeance, with clenched claws. 

On the vile cheat that sold the goods. 

‘‘ Razors ! confounded dog. 

Not fit to scrape a hog!”^ 

Hodge souglit the fellow — found him, and begun — 

“ Periiaps, master Razor-rogue, to you ’tis fun. 

That people flay themselves out of their lives : 

You rascal ! for an hour have I been grubbing. 

Giving my scoundrel whiskers here a scrubbing. 

With razors just like oyster knives. 

Sirrah ! I tell you you’re a kna\>*, 

To cry up razors that can't shave ?” 

“ Friend,’' qpoth the razor-man, am no knave; 

As for the razors you have bought 
Upon my soul I never thought 
That they would shave V* 

Not think they'd shave I” quoth Hodge, with won<^ 
dering eyes. 

And voice not much unlike an Indian yell ; 

What were they made for then„you dog?” he cries : 
“ Made 1” quodi the fellow, with a smile — to 
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TINES FOR MY DAUGHTER’S HOUR-GLASS. 

B}f John M. McCrcery. 

IVIark the golden grains that pass 
Bhgl^, through &is channelled glass ; 
Measuring by their ceaseless fall 
Heaven’s most precious gift to all ! 

Busy, tHl its sand be done, 

See the shining current run ; 

But, th’ allotted numbers shed, 

Another hour of life hath fled ! 

Its task perform’d, its labour past. 

Like mortal man it rests at last ! 

Yet let some hand invert its frame, 

And all its powers return the same ; 

Whilst any golden grains remain, 

^will work its little hour again. — 

But who shall turn the glass for man, 

When all his golden grains have ran ? 

W'ho shall collect his stntter’d sand. 

Dispersed by Time’s unsparing hand ? 

Who gave, ’tis he alone can find, 

The awful — ^the eternal mind ! 

Then, daughters, since this truth is plain. 
That time once gone, ne’er comes again, 
Improved bid every moment pass — 

Sec how tlie sand rolls down your glass. 

THE MOSSY SEAT. 

jBy David Jloir*. 

The landscape hath not lost its look ; 

Still rushes on the spfirkling ri>er ; 

Nor hath the gloominess forsook 
These granite crags that frow n for ever* 

Still hangs around the shudow\ wood. 

Whose sounds but muniuir solitude ; 

The raven’s plaint, the linnet’s song. 

The stock-dove’s roo, in grief repining, 

In mingled echoes steal alonu : 

The setting sun is brightly shining ; 

And clouds above, and hilU below. 

Are brightening with liis golden glow. 

• 

It is not meet — it is not fit — 

Though Fortune all our hopes hath thwarted. 
While on the very stone 1 sit 
W here first we met, and last we parted, 

That absent from my mind should be 
The thought that loves and looks to thee ! 

Each happy hour that we have proved, 

While love’s delicious converse blended. 

As ’neath llie twilight star w'e roved, 

Unconscious where our progress tended — 

Still brings my mind a soft relief, 

And bids it love the joys of grief ! • 

W’’hat soothing recollections throng. 

Presenting many a mournful token, 

That heart’s remembrance to prolong, 

Wliich then was blest, and now is broken ! 

1 cannot — Ob 1 hast thou forgot 
Our early loves — ^ihis hallow^ spot 1 
• 

< * The poetical contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine no • 
der the signature of Delia. 


1 almost think 1 see thee stand ; 

1 almost dream I hear thee speaking ; 

I feel the pressure of thy hand ; 

Thy living glance in fondness seeking — 
Here all apart — ^by all unseen — 

Thy form upon my arm to lean ! 

Tlio’ beauty bless the landscape still, 

Tho* woods surround, and waters lave it, 
My heart feels not the vivid thrill, 

Which long ago thy presence gave it ; 
Mirth, music, frieirdsnip, have no tone 
Like that, which with thy voice hath flown ! 
And Memory only now remains, 

To whisper things that once delighted : 

Still — still 1 k ve to tread these plains. 

To seek this sacred haunt benighted, 

And feel a something, sadly sweet, 

In resting on this mossy seat. 

LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALUL'.M. 

Btj Walter Paterson. 

I CANNOT Stain this snowy leaf 
W illiOQl a sigh of pensive gi ief ! 

As musing on my da>s gone by. 

And those that still before me lie, 

I read a niournlul emblem here, 

That fiiw could read without a tear ! 
lor, as iny musing eyes X cast, 

L pun tiie pages that are past, 

1 searcli tliein all, but search in vain 
To find even one without a slain ! 

But what has been, is not to be, — 

I he liappy lulure vet is free ; 

1 ar as my forward e) e can go, 

The lulure still is white«s snow ; 

So tree from stains, so free from cares. 
The tainted past it liulf repairs ! 

It IS a goodly sight ! but oh ! 

Too v\ell within this heart 1 know 
That this fair future, at the last, 

Shall be itsell the tainted past. 


THE SKV-LARK. 

B^ jih's. O. G. Jiichardson. 

The lark forsakes ine woodland quire, 
And heaven^Aard soars away ; 

And sweeter us she rises higher. 

Her notes thro’ ether stray ; 

Her trembling wing — her gradual swell- 
ller solemn, joyous airs ; 

Her tow ’ring flight, — all plenty tell 
The errand that slie bears. 

Alone she travels, all alone 
She warbles uiiconfin’d ; 

So piety ascends the throne — 

So leaves the world behind ! 

Oh 1 if as pure of heart could I 
Her morning flight attend, 

I’d join that hermit of the sky. 

And never more descend. 
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TIIE AFRICAN CHIEF. 

Chained in the market-place he stood, 

A man of pant frame, 

Amid the gathering multitude, 

That shrunk to hear his name — 

All stem of look and strong of limb, 

Ilis dark eye on tlie ground : 

And silently they gazed on him, 

As on a lion bound. 

Vainly, but well, that chief had fouglit, — 
He was it captive now, — 

Yet pride, that fortune humbles not, 

AVas written on his brow. 

'rhe: scars liis dark brord bosom wore, 
Shewed vrarrior tv'^e and brave ; 

A prince among his tribe before, 

He could not ben slave. 

Then to his rnurncror he spake — 

“ My brother is a king ; 

I ndo this neckljc e liom rny neck. 

And take this bruceli^t ring; 

And send me where my brother reigns. 
And I will fill thy liiinds 
With store of ivo^y from the plain's, 

And gold dast from the sands.” 

“ Not for thy ivory nor tli v gold 
I unbind thy chain : 

That bloody hand sliall never liuld 
The bi.nie-spcar agam. 

A price tliy nation never gave, 

Shall 't be paid for thee : 

For thou shall be the Christian’s slave. 

In lands beyond the sea.” 

Tlicn wept the warrior chief, and bade 
To shred his lock.'- away ; 

And, one by^ne, each lica^ y braid 
Bef ’•e the victor lay, 

Tlnck were the plccted locks and long. 
And deftly hidden there 
Shone many a wedge of gold among 
The dark and crisped hair. 

I/>ok, feast thy greedy eye with gold 
Long kept for sorest need ; 

Take it — thou askest sums untold, 

Aiid say that I am freed. 

Take it — my wife the long, long day 
Weeps by the cocoa-tree. 

And my young children leave their play. 
And ask in vain for me.” 

I take thy gold — but I have made 
Thy fetters fast and strong. 

And ween that by the cocoa shade 
Thy wife will wait thee long.” • 
Strong was tlie agony that shook 
The captive’s &me to hear. 

And the proud meaning of his look 
Was cnanged to mortal fear. 
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His heart was broken — crazed his brain^ 
At once his eye grew wild — 

He struggled fiercely with his chain, 
W'hispered, and wept, and smiled ; 

Yet wore not long those fatal bands. 

And once, at shut of day, 

They drew him forth upon the sands. 

The foul hyena’s prey. 


THE TALL GENTLEMAN'S APOLOGY. 

Upbraid me not: — I never swore eternal love to thee. 

For thou art only five feet high, and I am six feet three ; 

1 wonder, dear, how you supposed that I could look so 
low. 

There’s many a one can tie a knot, who, cannot fix 
a beau. 

Besides, you must confess, my love, the bargain scarce- 
ly fair, [a pair ; 

For never could we make a match, altho’ we made 

]MaiTiage, I know, makes one of two ; but here’s the 
horrid bore. [four. 

My friends declaim, if j/ou are one, that J, at least, am 

’Tis true the moralists have said, that Love has got no 
eyes, 

But why should all my sighs be heaved for one who 
has no size ? 

And on our wedding day I’m sure I’d leave you m 
the lurch. 

For you never saw a steeple, dear, in the inside of a 
church. 

’Tis usual for a wife to take her husband by the arm, 

But pr.ay excuse me should I hint a sort of fond alarm, 

That when I offered you my arm, tliat happiness to 
beg, 

Your highest effort, dear, would be to take me by the 
leg. 


T do admit I wear a glass, because my sight’s not good. 

But were I always quizzing you, it might be counted 
rude, 

And though I use a concave lens — ^by all the gods, 
I hope 

My wife will ne’er look up to me through a Herschel’s 
telescope. 

Tlien fare thee well, my gentle oae ! I ask no parting 
kiss, 

I must not break my back to gain so exquisite a bliss. 

Nor will I weep lest I should hurt so delicate a 
flower, — 

The tears that fall from such a height would be a thun- 
der-shower. 

Farewell ! and pray don’t drown yourself in a bason 
or a tub, 

For that would be a sore disgrace to ell the Six Feet 
Club; 

But if you ever love a^in love on a smaller plan. 

For why extend to six feet three a life that’s but a 
span I 
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address to the EGYPTIAN MUMMY IN BELZONl’s 
EXHIBITION. 

By Horace Smith*. 

And thou hast walked about — how strange a story ! — 
In Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago ! 
lyhen the Memnonium was in its glory. 

And Time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous. 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous 1 

Speak, for thou long enough hast acted Dummy, 
Thou ha^ a tongue — come — let us hear its tune ! 
Thou’rt standing on thy legs, above-ground, Mummy ! 

Revisiting the glimpses of the moon ; 

Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 

But with thy bones, and tlesh, and limbs and features. 

Tell us — for doubtless thou canst recollect, — 

To whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame ? 

AVas Cheops, or Cepliren^s architect 
Of either Pyramid that bears his name ? 

Is Pompey’s Pillar really a misnomer ? 

Had Thebes a hundred gates as sung by Homer ? 

Perhaps thou w^ert a Mason, and forbidden, 

By oath, to tell the mysteries of thy trade, — 

Then say, what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon’s statue, which at sunrise played ? 
Perhaps thou wert a Priest — if so, my struggles 
Are vain, — for priestcraft never owns its juggles. 

Perchance that veiy hand, now pinioned flat, 

Hath hob-a-nobbed with Pharoah, glass to glass ; 
Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’s hat ; 

Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass : 

Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 

A torch at the great Temple’s dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, 

Ha.s any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled ? 
For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed. 

Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : — 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 

Thou could’st develope, if that withered tongue 
Might tell us what tliose sightless orbs have seen. 
How the world looked when it was fresh and young, 
And the great Deluge still had left it green ! — 

Or wa** it then so old that History’s pages 
Contained no record of its early ages ? 

Still silent! Incommunicative elf ! 

Art sw orn to secrecy ? then keep thy vows ; 

But, pry thee, tell us something of thyself, — 

Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house; 

Since in the world of spirits, thou hast slumbered, 
"What hast thou seen — what strange adventures num- 
bered? 

Since first thy form was in this box extended, 

We have, above-ground, seen some .strange muta- 
tions; — 

* One of the anthon of the “ Relected Addresses,*’ a col- 
lection of highly humerous and clever imitations of the poets 
of the day. 


The Roman Empire has begun and ended ; 

New worlds have risen, — ^we have lost old nations; 
And (countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
W’hile not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head 
When the great Persian Conqueror, Cambyses, 
Marched armies o’er thy tomb, with thundering tread, 
O’erlhrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

I And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confessed, 

The nature of thy private life unfold ; — 

A heart hath throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears adown that dusty cheek have rolled. 
Have children climbed these knees, and kissed that 
face ? 

What w as thy name, and station, age, and race ? 

Statue of flesh ! — Immortal of the dead ! 

Imperishable type of evanescence ! 

Po^^thumous man, who qiiitt’>t thy narrow bed. 

And staiidest undecayed within our presence. 

Thou wilt lu-ar nolhiriu till the Judgment morning, 
When the greulTrurnp shall thrill thee with its warning. 

Why should this worthless tegument endure, 

If Its undying guest be lost for ever ? 

0 let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 
In bring virtue, that when both must sever, 

Although corruption may our frame consume. 

The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 

THE FAIRY DANCE. 

Addrrsurd to a Little Girt. 

By O. G. Richardson. 

The fairies are dancing — how nimbly they bound ! 
They flit o’er tlie grass tops, they touch not the ground — 
Tlieir kirtlcs of green are with diarKinds bedighl, 

All glittering and sparkling beneath the moon-light. 

Hark, hark to their music! how silvery and clear! 
’Tis surely the flower-bells that ringing I hear ? 

The lazy wing’d moth and the grasshopper wakes, 
And the field mouse peeps out and their revel par- 
takes. 

How gently they trip it ! — how happy are they. 

Who pass all their moments in frolic and play, 

Who rove where they list, without sorrows or cares, 
And laugh at the fetters mortality wears ! 

But where have they vanish’d? a cloud’s on the 
moon — 

I’ll hie to the spot — they '11 be seen again soon ! 

1 hasten — ’tis lighter — and what do 1 view ! 

Ilia fairies were grasses, the diamonds were dew ! 

« * 

And thus do the sparkling illusions of youth 
Beguile and allure, and we take them for truth— 

Too happy are they who the juggle unshroud 
Ere the hint to inspect them, bebrought by a cloud. 
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ODE TO A LEAFLESS TREE IN JUNE. 

'Ey Sir Lytton Bulwer*, 

Desolate Tree, why are thy branches bare? 
What hast thou done, 

To win strange winter from the summer air. 
Frost from the sun ? 

Thou wert not churlish, in thy palmier year. 
Unto the herd ; 

Tenderly gnv’st thou shelter to the deer. 
Home to the bird. 


SONG. 

By JR. M. Millies. 

I WANDERED by the brook-side, 

I wandered by the mill, 

I could not he^ the brook flow, 

The noisy wheel was still. 

There was no burr of grasshopper. 
No chirp of any bird — 

Rut the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 

1 sat beneath the elm-tree, ^ 

I watched the long, long shade, 
And as it grew still longer, 

I did not feel afraid ; 

For I listened for a footfall, 

I listened for a word — 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 

He came not — no, he came not. 

The night came on alone. 

The little stars sat one by one, 

Each on his golden throne ; 

The evening air past by my cheek, 
The leaves above were stirred, — 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound 1 heard. 

Fast, silent tears were flowing. 

When something stood behind, 
A hand was on iny shoulder, 

1 knew Its touch was kind ; 

It drew me nearer — nearer — 

We did not speak a word. 

But the breathing of our own hearts 
\\ as all the sound we heard. 


And ever, once, the earliest of the grove. 

Thy smiles were gay ; 

Oj^ning thy blossoms with the liasle of love, 

To the young May. 

Then did the bees, and all the insect wings, 
Around thee gleam : 

Feaster and darling of the gilded things 
That dwell i^ th’ beam. 

Thy libei-al course, poor prodigal, is sped. 

How lonely now’ ! 

IIow bird and bee, late parasites, have fled 
Thy leaHess bough ! 

Tell me, sad tree, why are thy branches bare ? 
Whol hast thou done. 

To win strange winter from the summer air, 
Frost from the sun ? 

** Never, replied that forest-hermit lone, 

^(‘Id truth and endless !) 

“ Never for evil done, but fortune flown, 

Are wo left friendle ss. 

“ Yet wholly, nor for winter, nor for storm, 
Doth Love depart : 

'iVe are not all forsaken, till the worm 
Creeps to the heart ! 

“ Ah ! nought without — within thee, if decay — 
Can heal or hurt ihee ! 

Nor boots it, if thy heart itself betray, 

Wh.o may desert thee 


SONNET TO MINERVA. 

ByJ.A. St. Jo/l7l\. 

Stern Maid of Heaven, protectress of the wise. 

Why didst thou e’er forsake Athena’s towers ? 

Why from her mart of tliouglit, her olive bowers, 
Didst thou ^Avert thy lore-inspiring eyes ? 

Is it that flckleiiess usurps the skies ; 

Or that all states have their unhappy hours ; 

Or that the Gods witlidraw their sacred dowers. 
When man from virtue’s narrow pathway flies ? 

Be as it may, return thee to the spot ; 

Think of no ancient wrongs, O Goddess, now. 

Be all her failings — ^be thy wrath forgot ; 

And what thou canst for fallen Athena show. 

Extend they segis o'er thy ruined fane, 

And give its ancient glory back again. 

* The well known Novelist. 

t Author of ** Abdallali, an Oriental Romance/* (a poem in 
blank verse,} ** The Anatomy of Society/’ (a collection of 
prose essays,) &c. &c. 


A PRAYER. 

By William Beckjtird*^. 

Like the low murmur of the secret stream, 

AVhich, through dark alders, winds it shaded way. 

My suppliant voice is heard : — Ah ! do not deem 
That on vain toys 1 throw my hours away. 

In the recesses of the forest vale,- - 

On the wild mountain, — on tlu- verdant sod. 

Where the fresh breezes of the morn prevail, — 

1 waiuier lonely, communing with God. 

When the faint sickness of a wounded heart, 

Cieeps in cold shudderings through my sinking 
frame, 

I turn to thee, — ^thatholy peace impart 

Wliich soothes the invokers of thy awful name. 

O all-pervading Spirit !- -Sacred beam ! 

Parent of life and light ! — Eternal Power 1 

Grant me, through obvious clouds, one transient gleam 
Of thy bright essence in my dyihg hour ! 


* Author of Vatheck. 
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STANZAS. 

Bt/ Oliver Richardson. 

Methinks I see before my eyes 
A scene of other days, — 

The green hills from the jyaves arise, 

The sparkling waves, the azure skies, 

The sun’s enlivening rays : 

Methinks I feel the cooling breeze, 

Laden with rich perfume, 

Come gently breathing o’er the seas, 

\V afting the oflerings of trees 
Of ev’ry radiant bloom. 

The saddest spirit had been gay 
That lovely scene to ^ iew ; 

The wish’d-for port before us lay, 

And, like a sea-bird, o’er the bay 
Our gallant vessel flew. 

With merry hearts and ardent eyes 
Their work the seamen ply ; 

As one by one the landmarks rise, 

Each wooded point behind us flie>, 

And friends and home are nigh 

All — all breath'd joy, when hark ! a erv, 

A splusli, a plunge, a scream, — 

A dying shriek of agony, — 

And one whose heart but now beat high, 

Has vanish’d like a dream ! 

In vain the hurrying sailors rush’d 
Tlieir comrade's life to save ; 

One moment — and his cry was hush’d. 

One moment — and the wave that gush’d 
Had settled o’er his grave. 

We shudder’d at his sudden doom 
So near his native shore : — 

>S»range contrast to our deepenincr iiloom, 

The ireach'rous billows o’er lii^ tonib 
Smiletl sweetly as before ! 

FAME THE »\MnOE AND PROOF OF IMMORTATlli' 

Jh/ T. Noon Tcl/huid'". 

TfiE names that slow Oblivion have defied, 

And passionate AmbiiM»n’s wildest shocks, 

Stand in lone grandeur, like eternal rocks. 

To 'cast broad sliadows o’er the silent tide 
Of Time’s unebbing flood, whose waters glide, 
To ponderous darkness' from their secret spring, 
And, bearing on each transilorv thing, 

Leave those old monuments in lomdiest pride. 
There stand they — fortresses uprear’d by man. 
Whose earthly frame is mortal ; symbols high 
f Jf life unchanging, — strength that can.tot die ; 
Proofs that our nature is not of a span, 

But of immortal essence, and allied 
To life and joy and love unperi.shing. 

• Author of “ Ion, a tragedy,” &c. 


INClllENT IN THE LIFE OP MILTON. 

Bt/ Robert ^lonttromery'^ , 

There is a tale — and let it live 
Such life as fond romance can give. 

That once as slumbering, Milton lay 
In umbraR:e from the noon-tide ray. 
Beneath the twilight of a tree 
That arched its waving <;ariopy, — 

A maiden saw his sleepinir face. 

And spell-bound with its beauteous grace 
llerwornler in sweet song expressed. 

And placed it on the poet’s breast ; 

“ If eyes when shut tlie heart can take, 
How bright their victory when awake!” 

Oh ! who can tell what beauty flowetl 
From f?^lings by such words beslov^fcd ; — 
’I'hc evt* of his enchanted thoinzht 
Prom hues of Nature’s heaven was wrought 
And she of Paradise the queen, 

Em])odicd what his soul had seen. 

SONNLl ON PIP.IING WITll^IlS BOOKS. 

By U'i//tu/n Ro,scotf. 

Bo.'Ji 170?.— JdiVd 1J'31. 

4*5 one, who destined from his friends to part, 
Ue,:it:t,> in>. los.', but l». 0 ]'cs utjain, erewhiie 
To shar(* thru* <‘tnnerse, and enjoy iheir smile, 
And tc!i»pers, as lie may, a iHicl ion's dart ; 

Th'is, lo\t;d fis>i)ciutes, duels of elder art, 
Teaciars of wisdom, who could once beguile 
My udious houv‘-, arid lighUn every toil, — 
i now Design you ! Nor with fainting heart ; 

I’or pa*"* a fevv •-horl yeur'^, or days, or hours. 
And happier setison« may their dawn unfold, 
And all your ;^a<‘r(‘d fellowship rc'store ; 

When, i’rieil from earth, luilimited its power*?. 
Min i shall wiili mind direct comiaumon hold. 
And kindred spirits mi*el to part no more. 


SONNET TO AN INFIDEL. 

Btf J. Gray. 

All is in change, — yet there is nothing lost : 

Tile dew becomes the e.ssrnce of the floAver 
Whicli feeds the insect of the sunny hour, — 

Now leaf, now pinion ; — though the hills were tost 
By the wild whirlwinds, like the summer dust, 
ould not an atom perish ; — Nature’s power 
Knows not annihilation, and her dower 
Is universal Fitness never crost. 

Is all eternal, save the mind of man, — 

The masterpiece and glory of the whole, 

The wonder of creation ? — is a .span 
To limit the duration of the soul — 

To drop ere its career is well begun, 

Like a proud steed fur distant tiram tlie goal ? 

* Author of the "Omnipresence of the Petty,” "Death,” 
* Satan,” " The Messiah,” " Oxford,” &c. &c. 
t Author of the " Life \A Leo the tenth,” &c. &c. 
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THE ARMADA. 

By T. B. Macaulay. 

Attend all ye who list to hear our noble England’s 
praise, ^[days. 

I lell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
Tlie richebt spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of 
Spain. [day, 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer 
There came a gallant merchant ship full sail to Plj- 
moutli bay. 

Her crow hath seen Castille’s black fleet, beyond 
Aurigny s isle, [mile. 

At enriicst twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a 
At biinrisc she escaped their van, by God’s especial 
grace ; 

And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close 
in chase. [wall ; 

Forthwiili a truard at every gun was placed along the 
't’he beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgcumbe’s lofty 
hall ; [coast : 

IMany a light fishing bark put out to pry along the 
Aid with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland 
iiia.iy a post. [comes ; 

his white hair iinbonneted the stout old sherifi* 
Po’^iud him mrrcJi tlie halberdiers, before him sound 
the drums ; 

Hn veomen, round the market-cross, make clear an 
ample s])ace, 

1 ur iher*^' I ehoves him ic' set up the standard of her 
CjiTice. [bells, 

And hai'ghtily the trumpets [leal, and gaily dance the 
upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 
swells. 

Lov)k how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crowm. 
And jiidenieath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies 
down. 

So staked he when he turned to flight, on that famed 
Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Geiioa’s bow, and Cwsar’s 
eagle shield ; Q>ay, 

So glared he when at Agincoiirt in wrath he turneu to 
And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely 
hunters lay. 

Ho ! strike the flag-staff deep, sir knight : ho ! scatter 
flowers, fair maids : 

Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw 
your blades : 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously : ye breezes waft 
her wide : 

Our glorious SEMPER EADEM, — the banner of ourpride . 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s 
massy fold, 

Th^' parting gleam of sunshine kissed tliat haughty 
scroll of gold ; [sea ; — 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple 
Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again 
shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to 
Milford bay, [day : 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the 
For swift to east and swift to west the warning 
radiance spread; 


High on St. Michael’s mount it shone, it shone on 
Beachy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each 
southern si lire. 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 
points of fire ; [waves ; 

The fislier left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s glittering 
The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s 
.sunless caves. 

O’er Longleat’s tow ers, o’er Cranboume's oaks, the 
fiery herald flew ; 

lie roused the sliephcrds of Stonehenge, the rangers 
of Beaulieu. * 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out 
from Bristol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on 
Clifton down. [>dght, 

The sentinel on Whilehell gate looked forth into the 
And saw o’erhangmg Riciimond-hill the streak of 
blood -red light. 

Tlien bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the dcath-like 
silence broke, [woke. 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city 
At once on all her stately gates arose the answering 
fires : [spires : 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the 
\ oice of fear ; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a 
louder cheer: 

And from the further wards was heard the rush of 
huiTying feet, 

! And the broad stream of flags and pikes dashed down 
j eacli roaring street : .. . 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the 
As fast from e\ery village round the liorse came 
spurring in : 

And eastward straight, from wild Blackheath, the 
warlike enancl went, [of Kent. 

And roused in many an ancient hall tlie gallant squires 
Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those 
bright couriers forth ; 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor they start- 
ed for the north. [ed still, 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bound- 
All night from lower to i(»wer they sprang ; — they 
sprang* from hill to hill, 

Till the ])roucl peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s 
rocky dales, [Wales, 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on JMalvern’s 
lonely height, 

Till stT jamed in crimson on tlie wind the Wrekin’s 
crest of light ; • 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s 
, stately fane, [less plain ; 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er ali the bound- 
Tdl Bel voir ’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped tlie message on o’er tlie wide vale 
of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that b imed on Gaunt’s 
embattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw rpused the burghers 
of Carlisle. # 
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LILLA. 

By Cornelius IVebbe*. 

Oh Lilia is a lovely lass 
As ever man did vroo ! 

Her eyes all eyes on earth surpass 
They kill and cure you too ! 

Her winsome waist, however laced, 

A hand might span it all ; — 

Her shoulders fair, lit by her hair. 

Whose yellow tresses fall 
Like sunbeams shed upon a bed 
Of lilies in mid J une, 

Or golden light in summer night 

streaming from the moon ; — 

There are some charms which moral men 
May behold with careless eye ; 

I, who am devoutest then. 

Love them to idolatry ! 

Her ruddy lips, like scarlet hips, 

The balmy breath between ; 

Her soft sweet tones, who hears them owns 
The music which they mean ; 

Her hands and arms have each their charms ; 

Her nimble-stepping feet, 

The very ground loves their light sound 
Soft as her bosom’s beat ; — 

Her winsome waist — her shoulders, graced 
With sunny showers of hair — 

Her voice how sweet ! her dancing feet, 

Her face, like heaven’s, fair ; — 

Tliese are the charms which moral men 
May behold with careless eye ; 

I, who am devoutest then 
Love them to idolatry . 


HYMX TO THE FLOWERS. 

By Horace Smith. 

Day stars ! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle 
From rainbow’ galaxies of earth’s creation. 

And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle,* 

As a libation, — 

Ye matin worshippers ! who bending lowly, 

Before the uprisen sun, God’s lidless eye, 

Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high, — 

Ye bright Mosaics that with storied beauty, 

The floor of Nature’s temple tesselate, 

What numerous emblems of instructive duty, 

Your forms create ! 

’Neath cloister’d boughs each floral bell that swing- 
eth, 

And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 

Makes Sabbath in the fields and ever ringeth, 

A call to prayer. 

Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 

But to that fane most catholic and solemn 
Which God hath planned. 

* ♦ Author of “ Lyric Leaves”—" GUnces at Life”—" The 
man about Town,” &c. 


To that Cathedral boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 
Its quire the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 

Its dome the sky. 

There as in solitqde and shade I wander, 

Thro’ the gr^n shades, or stretch’d upon the sod 
Aw’ed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God, — 

Your voiceless lips, O Flowers ! are living preachers. 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 

Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 

From loneliest nook. 

Floral apostles ! that in dewy splendour, 

“ Weep without woe, and blush without a crime,” 
Oh ! may I deeply learn, and ne’er surrender, 

Your lore sublime. 

Thou wert not, Solomon ! in all thy glory, 

Array’d,” the lilies say, “ in robes like our’s. 

How vain thy grandeur 1 Ah ! how transitory 
Are human flowers 1” 

In the sweet scented pictures, heavenly artist ! 

With which thou paintest nature’s wide-spread hall, 
W’hai a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all ! 

Not useless are ye, Flowers I tho* made for pleasure ; 

Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 

E])hemeral sages ! what instructors hoaiy^ 

For such a w^orld of thought could furnish scope ? 
Each fading calyx a memento mori 
Yet fount of hoj>e. 

Posthumous glories ! — angel-like collection ! 

Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 

Ye are to me a t>'pe of resurrection 
And second birth. 

W^^ I, O God ! in churchless lands remaining, 

Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 

My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines ! 


THE WOODEN WALLS OF ENGLAND. 

By the Rev. C. Strong. 

Ye sacred arks of Liberty J that float 
Where Tamar’s waters spread their bosom wide. 
That seem, with towering stem and rampart side, 
Like antique castles girt with shining moat ; 
Should W ar the signal give with brazen throat, 

No more recumbent here in idle pride, 

Your rapid powers would cleave the foaming tide, 
And to the nations speak in thundering note. 

Thus in the firmament serene and deep, 

When summer clouds the earth are hanging o’er 
And all their mighty masses seem asleep, 

To execute Heaven’s wrath and judgments sore, 
From their dark wombs the sudden lightninn leap. 
And vengeful thunders peal along the shore I 
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BRITISH-INDIAN POETRY. 

[specimens of BRITISH POETS ONCE OR STILL RESIDENT IN THE EAST INDIES.] 


DR. JOHN LEYDEN*. 

Born 1775.— Died 1811. 

ODE 10 A\ INDIAN OOLD COIN. 

Writtm in Chejrictilf Malabar. 

Sj ave of tlie dark and duty mine ! 

\\ hat vanity lias brought thee here ? 

How can 1 love to See tliee shine 

So bright, whom 1 liave bonjjht so dear ? — ‘ 
The teiit-ro|)e.> Happing lone 1 hear 
For twilight -corn tr.se, arm in arm ; 

. The jaekars shriek bursts on mine ear 
V I'en mirth and music wont to charm. 

By (.da ncers dark wimdering streams, 

\Miere c*anc-tuft^ shadow all llie wild, 

Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams 
Of Teriot lov’d while still a cliild, 

Of castled rocks stii]ie is pil’d 
iiv Lsli 01 * Kdcn’s classic wu c, 

V\ here luvc‘s of youth and friendships smil’d, 
Hncars’d by thee, vile yellow slave ! 

Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade ! — 
Tlie perish’d l>li.ss of youth’s fir^t jirmu^ 

That on<^' so bri-ht on fancy pifty’d, 

Uev.\tsnc more in alter-ume. 

Far from niv sacred natal chine, 

I lifiste to an uiitimelv gTa\c; 

The daring tlionght'i ihnt soar’d sublime 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 

ilave of the mine ! thy yellow light 

Gleams baleful as die l .inb-tire drear. — 

A gentle vision comes b\ night 

My lonel/ widow’d heart to cheer : 

Her eyes are dim witii many a tear, 

That once were gxiidiiig stars to mine ; 

Tier fond heart throbs with many .a fear! — 

1 cannot bear to see thee shine. 

For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 

I left a heart that lov’d me true ! 

J cross’d the tedious ocean-wave. 

To roan* in climes unkind and new. 

The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my wither’d heart : — the ^ave 
Dark and untimely met my view — 

And all for thee, vile yellow slave! 

Ha I corn’s! thou now so late to mock 
A wanderer’s bani.sh’d heart forlorn, 

Now tliat his frame the lightning shock 

Of sun-rays tipt with death has borne ! 

From love, from friendship, country, torn. 

To memory’s fond regrets the prey. 

Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn ! — 

Go mix thee with tliy kindred clay ! 

* Author of “ Semes ef Infanci;," ^c. 
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REGINALD HEBER*. 

Born 1794.— D/ed 1835. 

AN EVENING WALK IN BENGAL. 

Oun task is done I on Gunga’s breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest ; 

And moored beneath the tamarind bough. 

Our bark has found its harbour now. 

With furled sail and painted side. 

Behold the tiny frigate ride. 

Upon her deck, hind charcoal gleams, 

The Moslems’ savoury supper steams, 

A\’hilc all apart, beneath the w'ood, 

I’lie Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

Come walk with me tlie jungle through ; 

If yonder hunter told us true, 

I'ar off', m desert dank and rude, 

The lig-er holds hi-s solitude ; 

Nor (taught by secret cliarm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun,) 

A dreadful guest bat rarely seen, 

Uetuni'. to scare ti.e village green. 

Come boldly on ! no venoiiicd snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake : 

C’liild of the sun ! he loves to lie 
’Mid nature’s embers parched and dry, 

A\ here o’er some tower in ruin laid, * 

The peepiil sjireads its hanrited shade,. 

Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 

I’ll warder in the gate of de.itii ! 

(’ome on ! yet pause ! behold us now 
Beneath the bamboo’s arched bough, 

Where gemming oft that sacred gloom, 

Glows the geranium’s scarlet bloom, 

And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant ffower ; 

The ceiba’s crimson pomp displayed 
O’er the broad plantain’s humbler shade. 

And dusk anami’s prickly blade : 

While o’er the brake, so wild and fair. 

The betel waves his crest in air. 

With pend( nt train and rushing wings. 

Aloft the gorgeous peacock spriuirs ; 

And he, the bird of hundred dyt.s, 

Whose plumes the dames of A^a prize. 

So rich a shade-, so green a sod, 

Our English fairies never trod ; 

Yet who in Indian bovver has stood. 

But thought on England’s “good green vvood?'^ 
And blessed beneath the palmy shade, 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade, 

And breathed a prayer, (how oft in vain !) 

To gaze upon her oaks again ? 

A tnice to thought ! the jackal’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry ; 

And through the trees, yon failing ray 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. 

* Author of “ PalestinCf a Prize Poem,'* ^e, fre 
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Yet, mark ! os fade the upper skies, 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 
Before, beside us, and above, 

The fire-fly lights his lamp of love, 
Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkness of the copse exploring ; 
While to this cooler air confest. 

The broad Dhatura bares her breast. 

Of fragrant scent, and virgin white, 

A pearl around the locks of night ! 

Still as we pass in softened hum. 

Along the breezy valleys come 
The \dllage song, the born, the drum. 

Still as we pass, from bush and briar, 
The shrill cigala strikes his lyre ; 

And, what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane ? 
I know that soul-entrancing swell ! 

It is, — it must be, — Philomel ! 

Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze, — 
The flushes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye ; 

Yon lamp that trembles on the stream, 
From forth our cabin sheds its beam ; 
And we must early sleep to find 
Betimes the momin'r’s healthy wind. 

But O ! with thankful hearts confess, 
Ev'n here there may be happiness ; 

And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on earth, his hope of heaven ! 


LIN'ES WRITIEN* TO MY WIFE; 

While on a mait to Upper India . 

If thou wert by my side, my love ! how fast would 
evening fail 

In green Bengala^s palmy grove, listening the night- 
ingale ! 

If thou, my love ! wert by my side, my babies at my 
knee, 

How’^ gaily would our pinnace glide o’er Gunga’s 
mimic sea ! 

1 miss thee at the dawning gray, when, on our deck 
reclined, 

In careless ease my limbs I lay, and woo tlie cooler 
wind. 

I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream my twilight 
steps I guide, 

But most beneath the lamp's pale beam, I miss thee 
from my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil try, the lingering noon 
to cheer. 

But miss thy kind approving eye, thy meek attentive 
ear. 

But when of mom and eve^the star beholds me on my 
knee, 

I feel, though thou krt distant far, thy prayers ascend 
for me. 

Then on ! Then on I where duty leads, my course be 
onward still, * 

On broad llindostan’s sultry meads^ o’er black Al- 
morah’s hill. 


That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates, nor mild 
Malwah detain, 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits, by yonder western 
main. 

Tliy tow'ers, Bombay, gleam bright, tliey say, across 
the dark blue sea, 

But never were hearts so light and gay, as then shall 
meet in iliee ! 


B. H. RATTRAY’*'. 

SEETABULDEE : 

On the splendid charfrr madt- on its plain, bu the Qth Regiment 
of Bengal Cavalry, November 27 , Ifll". 

W HEX Greece her lofty themes proclaim’d for verse, 
And Fame bade Genius V^alour’s feats rehearse ; 

W hen (xod-like heroes led, in fearless ])ride, 

Her sons to conquest, and the world defied ; 

\\ hen nods themselves forsook their thrones on high, 
To strive with mortals, here, for victory ; 

W'hen Love and Beauty o’er the willing soul, 

In blended influence, held their soft control ; 

When Friendship on the heart, with haHowed breath. 
Breathed its pure essence, channelcss e’en in deatli ; 

W hen eveiy pjission wore a dt'f'per tone, 

And eartli in arts and arms, celestial, slione ; 

Then rose the song of triumph, heaven-inspired ; 
Thrill’d every nerve ; and every bosom fired ; 

And youthful warriors, to the joyous strain, 

Rush’d forth as rivals to the mighty slain : 

Eager, as louder still eacli paL‘mi flow’d, 

To barter life for what was there bestow’d. 

How changed, alas ! — ^Though glory’s equal rays 
Still shed the lustre of departed days ; 

Though, mid a nation’s tears he died to save, 

The patriot-victor finds an honor’d grave ; 

I\'o breast, responsiie, owns the poet’s fire; 

No ready minstrel tunes the slacken’d Ivre ; 

Hush’d are the chords ; no masler-hand is raised 
To sound the feat by countless millions praised : 

The notes which, once, had lent their magic strain, 
Slumber, forgotten — ne’er to wake again. 

* Mr. Rattray is perhaps the eldest of our li vinfi: British In- 
dian Poets. He is the author of ** The Esrile and other Poemsy 
In these specimens of British Indian Poetry 1 confine my- 
self entirely to those writers who have published their 
works in a collected form, for had 1 included the miscellane- 
ous productuins of the occasional contributors to our local 
literary- periodicals, in my desire to do justice to all, 1 should 
hardly have known where to stop. I am fully conscious of 
the awkwardness and delicacy of my task, and especially 
as I have to make way, a few pages further on, tor my own 
verses, which 1 liave not done without an inward struggle 
and much irresolution. Had I omitted them 1 should have 
broken the unity of my plan and exposed myself to a charge 
of mock modesty, while in inserting them 1 am perhaps equal- 
ly exposed to the charge of real vanity. I should have given 
only a single specimen, but I co^ild not hit upon one that I was 
willing to be wholly judged by, and have therefore by a little 
v^ariety given myself a better cliance with the reader. I have 
not invariably chosen the beat of each writer’s productions, 
because I limited mysdf to the poems that were cither whwly 
oriental in character, or bore some allusion to the thoughts 
or feelings peculiar to the Indian Exile. It is on this w- 
count that I am able to give but one brief specimen of Mr. 
Rattray’s talent, for with the exception of bis principal poem 
which is far too long for insertioa hare, the above is the only 
poem in his volume that has an Eastern colouring.— C-ww- 
piler. 
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Oh, for an aiding voice from heaven ! to give 
To ages yet unborn, and bid them live, 

Heroes, as now, for ever — this tried band — 

These dauntless spirits of my native land ! 

To stamp their names where emulation's eye 
Should hail them, deathless still in bravery ; 

And brighten to the thought — ‘ Some future day. 
There too shall mine as proud a meed display 
— But vain the wish ; no longer lives the hour 
When inspiration fell in lieavenly power. 

A'ain, now, each prayer : no god attention lends ; 

No breath inspires ; no aiding voice descends ! 

Yet, while this bosom heaves to that which, now, 
Bids every pulse in quicken’d throbbing flow ; 

W’hile grateful memory turns, and vie^vs again 
Thynatchless scene which gi-aced that battle-plain ; 
Spwn not in scorn, though rude and void of art. 

E’en this poor offering from a greeting heart ! 

’Tis admiration’s tribute, pure, from one 
Who knows \oii only by the deeds you’ve done : 

As saviours mid despair : whose daring hand 
llef‘dle« of numbers, met destruction’s brand ; 
Britons, whoso naiues, like stars in India’s sky, 
shrined in glory, and should ne\er die! 

H. H. WIT^SON*. 

THE GANGES. 

Addressed tu a hady. 

Gcnxa, ere yet I cease to glide 
Along lliy broad and stately tide, 

Assist niy verse that 1 may pay 
The triliule of a friendly lay 
To one who flattering asks my strain. 

Ami was not formed to ask in vain. 

They know thee not who of thee deem 
As nf a dull industrious stream, 

Toiling along through mud and sand 
To seaUer fatness o’er the land. 

In slime and soil that well may rear 
The double harvest of the year. 

But all unfitting to supply 
A prospect dear to Taney’s eye. 

It is not thus ; and though thy wave 
Expansive be not doomed to lave 
Such fiiiry bowers, as beauteous Wye 
In crystal course runs smiling by ; 

Or such luxuriant hills as shine 
Along the borders of the Rhine ; 

Y^et unto all, benignant Heaven 
Their own peculiar charm has given ; 

And upon Gunga’s ample breast 
The signet is alike imprest. 

That manifests the will divine 

Ever in nature to combine 

The fair and good, and use and grace, 

For all the haunts of human race. 

Vast as a sea the Ganges flows, 

And fed by Himalaya’s snows, 

♦ Author of the Migha Duta or Cloud Messenffcr, (a trana- 
latiOD from the Sanscrit,) and of various other Oriental puhU- 
patioPffj diiefly translations. 
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Or rushing rains, with giant force 
Unwearied runs its fated course ; 

The banks that skirt its lengthened way 
Boundless variety display ; 

The mural height, the level green, 

The dangerous rock, the dark ravine. 
The barren sand, the fertile mound 
W’ith maze of flowery thicket crowned. 
The cheerful lawn, or frowning glade, 
Embrowned by overhanging shade : 

I’he spacious plain, that waving com. 
Orchards, or fragrant groves adoni ; 
W"hils#towTis and hamlets intervene 
And gild with life the changing scene. 

But nature’s chiefest bounties fall 
To thy productive fields, Bengal. 

It is not that the mountains rise 
Here us a pathway to the skies — 

Nor desart spreads its dreary tract — 

Nor foams the thundering cataract — 

Nor gloomy forest stretches*, where 
The lion prowls or lurks the bear — 

Nor angry ocean raves and roars 
In tempest on tlie rocky siiores — 
Though e’en of these thy wide '^xtent 
Some awful glimpses doth present — 

But tliine own honours fairest show 
Where Bhagirathi’s waters flow, 

In many a rich and lovely scene, 
Invested with unfading green, 

That as revolving seasons run 
Still bids defiance to the Sun. 

Upon the margin of the river 
The leafy grove is verdant ever. 

Dark is the Mango’s foliage sj^read ; 
Erect the tall Palm lifts its head ; 

Broad the Banana waves and bright ; 
Graceful the Bambu bends and light ; 
Boiling and black the billows flow 
The wide spread Indian fig below. 
Whose scion branches, many and vast, 
Far from the mighty parent cast. 

Above the wave, extend their shade 
In columned arch and long arcade. 

And here, by native faith revered. 

The PeepuTs twisted trunk is reared. 
Tliough from the base, exposed and bare, 
The loosened soil the current tear. 

The tree its roots fantastic flings, 

And to the bank reluctant clings, 

Till all is gone — ^when low it lies, 

A victim to the wave, and dies — 

Like some fond heart, when stern decay 
The heart it beats for, rends away ; 
Whilst hope the slenderest stay supplies, 
It still upon that stay mlies, 

Till even hope sustain ft more. 

And life and love at once are o’er, 

The only solace left to share 
The sentence that inflicts despair. 

Nor want we animation — rife , 

Is all around, with busy life. 
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Upon the bosom of the tide 
Vessels of every febric ride. 

The fisher’s skiff, the light canoe 
That from a single trunk they hew ; 

The snake and peacock modelled boat 
In Eastern pageant sent afloat ; 

The heavy barge — the ponderous bark 
Huge lumbering like another ark : 

The Bujra broad, the Bholia trim, 

Or Pinnaces that gallant swim 
With favouring breeze — or dull and slow 
Against the heady cun-ent go ; 

Creeping along the bank where pace • 

The crew — a strange amphibious race, 

Krom mom to eve who ne^'e^ tire, 

Plodding through bush, and brake, and briar ; 
Now wading mid-deep in the mud, 

Now plunging breast-high in the flood ; 

Yet as they move, the merry laugh. 

And frequent frolic, lighten half 
Their labour, till the day expires, 

W' hen gleam along the shore the fires 
With which contented they prepare, 

I'heir single meal of frugal fare ; 

Then to repose, at dawn again 
To brave the sun, and wind, and rain. 

Close to the marge the cattle brou'^e. 

Or trail the rudely fashioned ploughs. 

The buffalo, his sides to cool. 

Stands buried in the marshy pool. 

The wild duck nestles in the sedge ; 

The crane stands patient on the edge, 
"W'atching to seize its finny prey ; 

Whilst high the skylark wings its way. 

And in the shado^ of a cloud. 

Warbles its song-Ulistinct and loud, 

Though far removed from human eye. 

The songster sails the upper sky. 

Scattered across the teeming plain 
In groupes the [leasants glean the grain. 

The sickle ply, or wield the hoe. 

Or seed for future hanests sow. 

Some burthened, with their homely ware 
Journey to village Hath or fair, 

And some suspend their toils to mark 
Inquisitive the passing bark. 

But most where to the river leads 
The Ghat, or beaten path proceeds, 

A never-ending train collects 
Of e'eiy caste, and age, and sex. 

Grave in the tide the Brahman stands. 

And folds his cord, or twirls his hands. 

And tells liis beads, and all unheard 
Mutters a solemn mystic word. 

With reverence the Sudra dips, 

And fervently the curreiff sips, 

That to his bumbler hopes convey^ 

A fiiture life of happier days. 

But chief do India’s simple daughters 
Assemble in these hallowed waters, 

Witli vase of clt^ssic model laden, 

Like Grecian girl or Tuscan maiden, 


Collecting thus their urns to fill 
From gushing fount or trickling rill ; 

And still with pious fervour they 
To Guiiga veneration pay, 

And with pretenceless rite prefer 
The wishes of their hearts to her. 

The maid or matron, a.s she throws 
Champuc or lotus, Bel or rose, 

Gr sends the quivering light afloat 
In shallow' cup or paper boat, 

Prays for a parent’s peace and wealth. 

Prays for a child’s success and health, 

I'or a fond husband breathes a prayer. 

For progeny their loves to share, 

For what of good on earth is given 
To lowly life, or hoped in Htaven. 

And still in quick succession start 
Village and hamlet ; town and mart. 

And a hilts that to the stream descend. 

And temples where the votarie.s bend 
In homaue unto stones and flowers. 

Or to less inotlensive powers. 

And hark, the sounds of horn and drum 
Along the river fitful come, 

Apd cymbal’s clang and trumpet’s wail 
Are mellowed by the w'afting gale. 

Ti.s Diirga\ festival, and hers 
The rites — and now her worshippers 
Bring forth the ^oddes^ — to and fro. 

The bands in solemn pageant row. 

Hymning her praises, as they sweep 
The ])opulous stream ; till in the deep 
They clamorous toss at set of sun 
The idol — and the rite is done. 

Such are the .scenes the Ganges shows. 

As to the sea it rapid flows ; 

And all who Jove the works to scan 
Of nature, or the thoughts of man, 

May here unquestionably find 
Pleasure and profit for the mind. 

And if Uie young and gentle friend. 

To whom this faithful sketch 1 send, 

Were here, her livelier glance would snatdi 
Many a gleam I fail to catch. 

The beauties of the Ganges then 
Would meet with justice from her pen ; 

Nor would her pencil fail to trace 
In living truth each pictured grace ; 

And well her ta.ste would thus redeem 
The fame of this majestic stream. 

H. M. PARKER*. 

THE INDIAN DAV. 

Dawn. 

Now come the delicate sighs of the soft gale. 

First breath of dawn, the mom’s sweet harbinger. 
Which, as a herald, still precedes the pale. 

Calm, silvery-mantled day-break. — ^There’s a stir 
Of life amongst the dewy opening flowers, 

The hum of insects, and the ceaseless whirr 

* Author of “ The Draught of Immortality and other' 
Poems,” 
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Of their light wings innamerous — Gem-like showers 
Fall from the rustling leaves of waving trees, 

While, in the west, the last star rolls away, 

Yet lingeringly, as lovers part at day 
From ^neath their ladies^ lattice — Tlie cool breeze 
Creeps on, as slumber steals o’er hearts at ease, 
Fanning, with perfum’d wings and breathings light. 
The sober footsteps of retiring night. 

Sun- Rise. 

Forth from the gorgeous east, as from an urn, 
Spring mighty floods of rich and glorious light ; 

The heavens are bath’d in sun-shine, and are bright, 
As if with smiles, and then ail blushing burn 
Like a bride’s cheek, wlio hails her lord’s return 
From his first absence — who can mail’d now. 

At that deep worship which the Ghebir paid 
’J'o his resplendent god, — from the hill-brow, 

Which new-born sun-beams clotli’d, whilst yettlie 
shade 

Of ni'^ht lay pillow’d on the mists below ; 

Or who could view yon cloudy ocean, roll’d 
Jit waves of ruby, ametliyst, and gold ; 

Not raise his heart to that i"irsl (Jau'^e, who bade 
The fields of morning thus to be aiTay’d. 

Noon. 

Down from his blazing car, tlie lord of day, 
liurls a fierce splendour through the sultry air, 
Bright, fiery, piercing, as his arrows were, 

\\ hen, writhing at his feet, the Python lay. 

ILe shadowless scene gleams dim through the white 
glare, 

And the ,a>n’d tiger gasps beneath the ray. 

’Midst smoking marshes and hot reeds, th . boar 
Hides from the scorching blast, while the worn- snake 
J.ies lank ana torpid in tlie deepest brake. 

Tlie spirits of the southern whirlwind soar 
L'pon Its burning breath, and hurry by 
I'^ach shatter’<l cloud, that o’er the dazzling sky 
<!usts a brief veil — so man, as frail, is driven, 

IJy passion’s withering blast, from peace and heaven • 

Ercniiiff. 

Thron’d amidst thunder-clouds, the dark toofaun 
Frowns grimly down upon the sinking sun, 

M'ith all his banners purple, black, and dun, 

Unfurl’d for war. — The tribes of air have gone 
Wheeling and screaming— flying from the gale, 

Like ocean-mists ; — a solitary sail 

Shines through the gloom, and o’er the murky river, 

Like hope’s last ray to hearts it leaves for ever. 

Now bursts the storm in one terrific howl, 

Wild as tlie din of hell. The lightnings pale 
Glitter through rattling cataracts of hail. 

The clouds rush down in floods, the heavens scowl. 
Earth shakes, and all its groaning forests nod ; 

Kneel, man ! and deprecate the wrath of God. 

Night. 

The storm has past, and dewy silence rests 
Upon the broad blue river, and the earth ; 

The perfum’d air is cool, as Iho’ its birth 
Had been ’midst Himalayah’s frozen crests. 


How calm, how silent — save where the plashing oar 
Dips faint and far, rippling the lamp’s pale beam 
That shoots from mosque or temple on the shore, 
Athw’art the eddying Gunga’s holy stream. 

And see ! the rising moon : — around her gleam. 

The stars, bright satraps of her silver throne. 

Lighting the hour, when, sadly and alone, 

The exile muses. — What to him are these, 

Tlie East’s resplendent skies and fragrant trees, 

This clime of flow^ers and stars ? — Alas I ’tis not hi* 


THE INDIAN LOVER’s SONG. 

Ry the same. 

Hasten, love, the sun hath set? 

And the moon, through twilight gleaming, 
On the mosque’s white minaret, 

Now in silver light is sti earning. 

All is hush’d in deep repose ; 

Silence rests on field and dwelling, 

Save where the bulbul to the rose 
Is a love-tale sweetly telling. 

Sa^e die ripple, faint and far, 

Of the ri\er softly gliding ; 

Soft as thine own murmurs are, 

When my kisses gently chiding. 

Stars are sparkling in the sky, — 

Blest abodes of light and gladness. 

Oh, ray life ! — that thou and 1 

Might quit for them this world of sadness ! 

Yet, not within the mighty range 

Of orbs, like very diamonds she^ving, 

Are any two for which I’d change 
’fliy two dear eyes, with fondness glowing. 

See the fire-fly in the tope, 

Cheerily midst darkness shining. 

As the light wliich love and hope 
Sends to calm my soul’s repining. 

Sweet the night-wind beareth by 
Scents from flowers, of nature’s wreathing,* 
Till 1 think my Lillia nigh, 

And the perfumed breeze her breathing. 

The soft air stirs the lemon-grajss ; — 

I think it is her step, that lightly 
O’er the opening buds' can pass, 

Nor bend them more than dews do nightly. 

Then haste, blest treasure of my heart I 
Flowers around, and stars above, thee, 
Alone must view us meet and part ; — 

Alone must witness — how 1 love thee. 
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THE MUSSULMAN’S LAMENT OVER THE BODY OF 
TIPPOO SULTAN. 

Written in 1823, on the spot where he fell. 

Light of my faith ! thy flame is quench'd 
In this deep night oi blood ; 

The sceptre from thy race is wrenched ; 

And, of the brave who stood 
Around thy Musnud, strong and true. 

When this day’s sun-rise on the brow 
Of yonder mountains glanced, how lew 
Are left to weep thee now ! — 

^ Chonis of Soldiers. 

Allah ! ^tis better thus to die, 

With w^ar-clouds hanging redly o'er us ; 

Than to live a life of infamy, 

W ith years of grief and shame before us. 

Star of the battle ! thou art set ; , 

But thou didst not sink down. 

As those who could their fame forget, 

Before the tempest’s frown ; 

As those crown’d dastards, who could crave 
The mercy of their haughty foes; — 

Better to perish with the brave, 

Than to live and reign like those. 

Allah ! ’tis better thus to die, &c. 

No ! thou hast to thy battle-bed 
Rush’d like thy native sun, 

Whose fiercest, brightest rays are shed 
When his race is nearest done ; 

Where sabres flash’d, and volleys rung, 

And quickest sped the parting breath. 

Thou, fiom a life of empire, sprung 
To meet a soldier’s death. 

Allah ! ’tis better thus to die, Ac. 

Thy mighty father, joyfully 

Look'd from his throne on high ; — 

He mark'd his spint live in thee. 

He smiled to see tliee die ; 

To see thy sabre’s last faint sweep* 

Tinged with a foeman’s gore ; 

To see thee sink to the hero’s sleep, 

With thy red wounds all before. 

Allah ! ’tis better thus to die, &c. 

The faithful, in their emerald bowsers 
The toobah-tree beneath, 

HAe twined thee, of unfading flowers, 

The martyr’s glorious wreath ; 

And dark-eyed girls of paradise, 

Their jewell’d kerchiefs wave. 

To welcome to their ciystal skies 
The Sultan of the Brave. 

Allah 1 ’tis sweeter thus to die 
The marty’s death, with heaven before us, 

Tlian to live an age — ^with infamy. 

And foemen’s &ters hanging o’er us. 


THE NORTH-EAST TRADE. 

Merrily, merrily the good ship goes, 

Like a sea-bird o’er the sea ; 

Swift as in spring the startled roes 
Dash bounding o’er the lea ; 

As she stoops before the northern wind. 
The curling waves are left behind ; 

But the gallant albacore. 

With spring and bound. 

Like a new-shpp’d hound, 

Still swims abreast her prore. 

Merrily, merrily, the good ship goes ; 

And the track she leaves astern 
Is diizzlmg white, as mountain-snows, 

\\ hen they cover mountain- fern. 

Talk of the southern breeze, that breathes 
Amongst the garden’s flowery wreathes ! 
But give me the fresh north blast, — 

The whistling gale 
That fills the sail, 

And bends the quivering mast. 

MeiTily, merrily, the good ship goes, 

^he feels the brave blast now ; 

B®eath her stern, the breakers close 
That she dashes from her bow ; 

Through ratthni:’ block and creaking shroud 
Tlie cheery w ind pipes clear and loud, 
While the waves of the glorious sea 
Around her pour, 

As if they bore, 

•Some Ocean-Deity. 

THE W^DOW OF THE MYSORE HILL. 

A Fact. 

The way was rough, the night was chill. 
Darkness was falling on the hill, 

W hc-n I heard a woman making moan ; 
Bitterly bitterly , wept she. 

Silting upon a worn grey stone 
By a blighted Banyan tree. 

In the monsoon’s drear cloudy sky 
The lightning glimmer’d silently ; 

The hot breeze with the day had died, 

Die thunder slumber’d on its throne; 

No sound was on the mountain’s side. 

Save that poor woman’s moan. 

He is fallen ! he is gone ! 

In the world I am left alone. 

Ah ! — would I were alone — for then !” 
Darkly she glanced at the pool, which lay 
Dim and deep in a rocky glen. 

Then, shuddering, turn’d away. 

“ Alas ! my helpless babes,” said she, 

And rose, still weeping bitterly ; 

I am selfish in my lonely grief, 

But the bright Moslem host, from thrones 
Beyond those clouds, will send relief 
To my bereaved ones. 


* An histoiiCBl fact. 
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E’en now their father greets the bold 
Who battled by bis side of old, 

"When o’er the land the burning star 
Of Islam pour’d its dazzling light. 

And conquering Ryder to the war 
Hush'd, with a tempest’s might. 

Poor children ! — they will never more 
At sunset, by our cottage-door, 

In mimic combat learn to wield 
Their father’s glittering scimitar. 

Ah ! dim will be the bright black shield 
Of my poor Sillahdar^. 

Ilis lance hangs rusting on the wall. 

Ills steed has broken from his stall, 

And those brave boys, wlio were to rein 
Ilis gallant horse, and draw his bow, 

Gaze on them sadly, and in vain ; 

They liave no father now ! 

Even now they weep, and wonder why 
Out cot IS dark, and I not nigh ; 

Oh, it IS hard to bear !” she cried, 

Then slowly, through the deepening gloom. 

She glid 'd do\\n the mountain’s side, 

Like a spirit to its tomb. 

ST\NZ\S WRITXrX ox Tin: IllVlJi OAXGLS. 

SowiY the ])nrplo \eil of evening fulls 
Vpon the far-off I -ily — the young moon 
Touches witli silver, domes and snowy widl*?, 

While a lin'd breeze, like rhat of England’s June, 
Ripple Uhe tranquil river, spreading far 
’file tremulous light of each :eflected star. 

The boatnien’^ fires glance redly from the banks, 
Soltening the pallid lustre of the gleam 

Inch the now-seltnig moon casts through the rank s 
Of graceful palms athwart the broad blue stream ; 
Aroimd me is a whispering solitude, 

’riie murmuring w'avei, lb' gently-rustling wood. 

The rustlin;_ wood within whose leafy brakes 

Tlie cheerful singer of the night-long song, • 

’riie cricket, his shrill carolling awakes, 

A'^hile over him the fire-tly floats along 
With dewy lustre, like a magic gem 
In some invisible fairy’s diadem. 

Glad and bright creatures — each hath got a home 
To which he wends, his wanderings being done. 

And with liim enters joy — ^no more he’ll roam 
Or light His little lamp ’till set of sun 
Brings back the fragrant hours of dewy night 
Through which he loves to wheel his gentle flight. 

Cribb’d in a narrow shallop which the tide 
Stirs with a sleepy motion to and fro, 

Oh I how 1 long for wings with which to glide 
Like you, bright insects, where the night flowers blow : 
To swing on the light boughs of bamboo trees. 

Or float with the sweet breath of this cool bretze. 

* A Mysore horse-soldier. 


I’d seek each opening floweret too, as dawn 
Toucli’d with her faintest silver the grey east. 

And catch its fragrance, ere upon the lawn 
The fiery light of the fierce sun increased. ^ 

Alas ! how many a bud that loves the shade 
Comes into glare and splendour but to fade. 

But vain are wishes, or I should not |)ine 

A solitary exile in a land 

AVhere my heart is not — in the diamond mine ; 

W hat are the gems heap’d high on every hand 
To the worn slave whose thoughts, whose longings 
stray 

To some rude hovel home far, far away. 

So though around me golden fountains sprung 
Of riclies and of pleasure — if for me 
Honour and ])ower their proud trumpets rung. 

And all life’s splendours sparkled gorgeously. 

What lustre in a foreign land can come 
To dim the halo round our sacred Home ? 


THE llETUaX FROM INDIA. 

I SIT beside my lonely hearth, 

Long years of toil and exile past. 

My hfe is in its twilight path, 

Still I have reached my home at last ; 

But other hands now cull its flowers, 

But other footsteps tread its floor, 

That clock still chimes the silver hours, 

But those who heard it hear no more ! 

I am a stranger in my hall, 

The hearts which made it glad are cold, 
Young voices answer to my call 
But not the tones I loved of old ; — 

With happy looks they bid me tell 
Some story of the days gone by. 

Or speak of those 1 loved so w^ell, 

I can but answer with a sigh. 

With smiles they urge me to recall 
The memory of their childhood’s prime, 
For they were happy children all 
\Vheii la-st I left my native clime ; 

But as they speak some clierished trait 
Arises with each look and tone, 

Of those whose love has pa^ away. 

Of those who are for ever gone. 

I wander on the breezy hill, 

By hazel copse, in dingle green, 

I pause beside the gushing rill. 

When summer twilight sinks serene ; 

Each wt U-remembered scene is there 
Dear as when first it met my sight, 

But where are all tlie feelings, where ! 

Which made it not more dear than bright ? 

The harvest moon is rising now 
O’er golden fields of ripened grain. 

And on the breeze that cools my brow 
The bells of many a harvest wain 
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Come soft and sweet : but sweeter yet 
Yon spire on \vhich the moonshine glows, 
Til at tells me where I shall forget 
Life’s withered hopes in death’s repose. 


B. li. RICHARDSON^. 

OCEAN SKETCHES. 

Written during a voyage to India. 

[id Breeze— at Mid-day.^ 

The distant haze, like clouds of silvery dust, 

Now sparkles in the sun. The freshening breeze 
Whitens the liquid plain ; and like a steed 
With proud impatience fired, the glorious ship 
Quick bounds exultant, and with rampant prow 
Off flings the glittering foam. Around her wake, 

A radiant milky tvay, the sea-birds weave 
Their circling flight, or slowly swee\nng wide 
O’er boundless ocean, graze with drooping wing 
The brightly-crested waves. Each sudden surge, 
Up-dashed, appears a moraentiiry tree 
Fringed with the hoar-fro^t of a wintry morn ; 

And then, like blossoms from a breeze-stirred bough, 
The light spray strews the deep. 

How fitfully the struggling day-beams pierce 
The veil of heaven I — On you fur line of light, 

Tliat like a range of breakers streaks the mam, 

The ocean swan — the snow-white Albatross, 

Cileams like a dazzling foam-flake in tlie sun ! — 

Gaze upward — ^aricl behold, where parted clouds 
Disclose ethereal depths, its durk-lmed male 
Hangs motionless on arch-resembling wings, 

As though ’tw’ere painted on the sky's blue \ault. 

Sprinkling the air, the speck-like petrels form 
A living shower ! AwJjile their piiiions gray 
Mingle scarce-seen among the misty clouds, 

Till suddenly their white breasts catch the light, 

And flash like silver stars ! 

[jI storm — at yight.l 

Y'ox cloud-arch spreads, — the black waves curl and 
foam 

Beneath the coming tempest ; — Lo ! ’tis here ! 

The fierce insatiate winds, like demons, howl 
Around the labouring bark. Her snow-white sails, 
Out spread like wings of some gigantic bird 
Struck v^ith dismay, are flutteriiig in the gale, 

And sound like far-off thunder. Now the heart 
Of ocean quails to its profoundest depths ; — 

The dark heavens groan, — the wildly scattered clouds 
Like routed hosts, are thickly hurrying jiast 
The dim-discovered stars. Up lofty hills, 

Or down wide-yawning vales, the lone ship drives 
As if to swift destruction. Still .she braves, 

Though rudely buifetted by tempest-fiends, 

The elemental war. Ah ! that dread w'ave, 

As though some huge sea-monster dealt the blow. 
Hath made her start and tremble ! — ^Yet again, 

For one hushed moment, with recovered power. 

She proudly glides ih majesty serene, 

* Author of “ Literary Leaven or Prose and Verse,** %c. 


Calm as a silver cloud on summer skies, 

Or yon pale moon amid the strife of heaven ! 

How terrible, yet glorious is the scene ! 

How swells the gazer’s heart 1 — The mighty main 
Heaves its stuf^endous mountains to the sky. 

Their sides unniffled by the fretful waves 
Of less teiTific seas. Each billow forms 
One vast Atlantic Alp, wliose peak alone 
Is sliatiered by the wind that hurls the foam 
Adown the dreary vales. In wintry realms 
The viewless pinions of the northern breeze, 

I'hus shake the snow-wreaths from the hoary headi 
Of everlasting hills ! 

An awful pause ! — 
Attain the quick-revi\ing tempest roars 

ith fiercer rage ! — These changes image well 
The sullen calm of comfortless despair, 

The restless tumult of the guilty heart ! 

[.4 Calm— at Mid-day.'] 

Now in the fervid noon the smooth briglit sea 
Heaves slowly, for the wanderiiu^ winds are dead 
That stirred it into foam. The lonely ship 
Rolls wearily, and idly flap the sails 
Avrainst the (Tcaking niasi. The liglitest sound 
L.S lost not on the ear, and things minute 
Attract the oliservaut eye. 

The scaly tribe. 

Bright-winged, that iipw^ard flash from torrid seas, 
J^ike startled birds, now burst their glassy ca\es, 
And glitter in the sun ; while diamond drops 
From oft* their briny pinions lull like rum, 

And leave a dimjiled track. 

The horizon clouds 

Are motionless, and y ield fantastic forms 
Of antique tow ers, vast woods and frozen lakes, 
Huge rampant be asts, and giant phantoms seen 
In wildering visions only. 

High oVr head, 

Dazzling the sisht, hangs, quivering like a lark. 

The silver Tropic-bird ; — at length it flits 
Far in cerulean deyiths and disappears. 

Save for a moment, when with fitful gleam 
It waves its wangs in light. The pale thin moon, 
•er crescent floating on the azure air. 

Shows like a white bark sleeping on the main 
When not a ripple stirs. Yon bright clouds form, 
r Ridged as the ocean sands, with spots of blue. 

Like water left by the receding tide,) 

A fair celestial shore 1 — How beautiful! 

The spirit of eternal ]>eace hath tlirown 
A spell upon the scene ! The wide blue floor 
(If the Atlantic world — u sky-girt plain — 

Now looks as never more the Tempest’s treid 
Would break its shining surface ; and the ship 
Seems destined ne’er again to brave the gale. 
Anchored for ever on the silent deep 1 

The stars have melted in the morning air, — 

The white moon waneth dim. — ^The glorious sun. 
Slow-rising from the cold cerulean main, 

Now shoots through broken clouds his upwajrd 
' beams^ 
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That kindle into day. At len^h his orb, 

Reddening the ocean verge, with sudden blaze 
Awakes a smiling world : — the dull gray mist 
Is scattered, and the sea-view opens wide ! 

^The glassy waves 

Are touched with joy, and dance in sparkling throngs 
Around the gallant bark. The roseate clouds 
Rest on the warm horizon, — like far hills 
Their radiant outlines gleam in yellow light, 

And o’er their shadowy range a thin scud floats, 

Like wreaths of smoke from far-off beacon-fires. 

The deep blue vault is streaked with golden bars, 
I.ike veins in wealthy mines ; and where the rays 
Of Day’s refulgent orb are lost in air. 

In small round masses shine the fleecy clouds, 

As bright as snow-clad bowers when sudden gleams 
Flash on the frozen eartli. 

Ascending high 

The gorgeous steps of heaven, the dazzling sun 
Contracts his di^k, and rapidly assumes 
A silver radiance — glittering like a globe 
Of diamond spars ! 

\_Sun-set.'] 

Now near the flushed horizon briglitly glows 
The red dilated sun. Around his path 
Aerial phantoms float in liquid light, 

And steeped in beauty, momently present 
Fresh forms, and strange varieties of hue, 

As fair and fleeting as our early dreams ! — 
llehold him rest on yon cloud-mountmn’s peak, — 
Touched with celestial fire, v8lcano-like, 

The dazzling summit bums ; — eruptive flames 
Of molten gold nnth ruddy lustre tinge 
The western heavens, and shine with mellowed light 
Through crests transparent of the countless waves ! 

The scene is changed —behind the ethereal mount 
Now fringed with light — the da} -god dowmvard 
speeds 

His unseen way ; — ^}'et where his kindling steps 
Lit the blue vault, the radiant trace remains. 

E’en as the sacred memory of the past 
Illumes life’s evening hour ! — Again ! Again ! 

He proudly comes ! and lo ! resplendent sight ! 
Bursts through the cloud-forracd hill, whose shattered 
sides 

Are edged with mimic lightning ! — His red beams 
Concentrating at last in one full blaze. 

Bright as a flaming bark his fiery form 
Sinks in the cold blue main ! 

The golden clouds 

Fade into gray — ^the broad cerulean tide 
A darker tint assumes. In restless throngs 
Phosphoric glow-worms deck with living gems 
The twilight wave, as Orient fire-flies gleam 
In dusky groves, — or like reflected stars, 

When evening zephyrs kiss the dimpled face 
Of that far lake whose crystal mirror bears 
An image of my home ! Ah, those white walls, 

Now flash their silent beauty on my soul, 

And, like a cheerful sun-burst on my way, 

Revive a transient joy ! 
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iNight,^ 

Tan day beams slowly fade, and shadowy night. 
Soft as a gradual dream, serenely steals 
Over the watery waste. Like low-breathed strains 
Of distant music on the doubtful ear. 

When solitude and silence reign around. 

The small waves gently murmur. 

Calm and pale — 

A phantom of the sky — the full-orbed moon 
Hath glided into sight. The glimmering stars 
Now pierce the soft obscurity of heaven 
In golden swarms, innumerous and bright 
As insect-myriads in the sunset air. 

The breeze is hushed, and yet the tremulous sea, 

As if by host of unseen spirits trod. 

Is broken into ripples, crisp and clear 
As shining fi-agments of a frozen stream 
Beneath the winter sun. Tlie lunar wake 
Presents to rapt imagination's view 
A palhw'ay to the skies ! 

In such a scene 

Of glory and repose, the rudest breast 
Is pure and passionless, — the holy calm 
Is breathed at once from heaven, and sounds and 
thoughts 

Of human strife a mockery would seem 
Of Nature's mystic silence. Sacred dreams 
Unutterable, deep, and undeflned, 

Now crowd upon the soul, and make us feel 
An intellectual contact with the world 
Beyond our mortal vision. 


WRITTEN ON TUE RUINS OF RAJHMAHAL. 

Hail, stranger, hail ! whose eye shall here survey 
The path of Time, where ruin marks his way, 

W hen wildly moans the solemn midnight bird, 
And the gaunt jackal’s piercing cry is heard : 

If tliine the soul with sacred ardour firaught. 

Rapt in the poet’s dream, or sage’s thought. 

To thee, these mouldering walls a voice shall raise. 
And sadly tell how eaithly pride decays ; 

How human hopes, like human works, depart, 
And leave behind — the ruins of the heart ! 


EVENING, ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGES. 

I WANDERED thoughtfully by Gunga’s shore. 

While the broad sun upon the slumbering wave 
Its last faint flush of golden radiance gave, 

And tinged vrith tenderest hues some ruins hoar. 
Methinks this earth had never known before 
A calm so deep — 'twas silent as the grave. 

The smallest bird its light wing could not lave 
In the smooth flood, nor from die green-wood soar 
(If but the tiniest branch its pinions stirred. 

Or shook the dew-drops from the leaves,) unheard. 
Like pictured shadows ’gainst the western beam 
The dark boats slept, while each lone helmsman stood 
Still as a statue \ — the strange quif.tude 
Euthialled my soul like some mysterious dream ! 
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THE RETURN FROM EXILE. 

I. « 

As memoxy pictured happier hours, home-sickness 
seized my heart, 

I nerer thought of English land but burning tears 
would start ; 

The faces of familiar friends would haunt me in my 
sleep, 

1 clasped their thrilling hands in mine — ^then woke 
again to weep I 

II. 

At last my spirit’s fevered dreams so wrought upon 
my frame, 

That life itself uncertain seemed as some worn taper*s 
flame. 

Till o’er the wide blue waters home, from regions 
strange and far, 

I saw dear Albion’s bright cliffs gleam beneath the 
morning star I 

III. 

That radiant sight redeemed the past, and stirred 
with transport wild, 

I paced the swift bark’s l3ounding deck, light-hearted 
as a child ; 

And when among my native fields I wandered in the 
sun, 

I felt as if my mom of life had only just begitn. 

The shining golden butter-cup — the daisy’s silver 
crest — 

The living gems of every hue on Nature’s verdant 
breast — 

The cheerful songs of British birds, that rose from 
British trees — 

The fragrance from the blossomed hedge, that came 
on every breeze — 

V. 

The white cot peeping from the grove, its blue smoke 
in the sky — 

The rural group of ruddy boys, that gaily loitered 
nigh — 

The silent sheep-besprinkled hill — the rivulet-water- 
ed vale — 

The lonely lake, where brightly shone, the fisher’s 
sun-lit sail ; — 

VI. 

Awhile these seemed illusions brief of beauty and 
delight, 

A dear but transitory dream — a mockery of ilte 
night ! 

For often in my slumbering hours on India’s sultry 
strand. 

In visions, scarce less palpable, I hailed my native 
land. 

VII. 

But when upon my vrildering doubts reflection 
flashed the truth, 

Oh ! never in my childhood years, nor in my fervid 
youth. 

So deep a rapture thrill’d my breast as while I gaz- 
ed around. 

And reco^ized the thousand channs that hallow 

. English ground ! 

1824. 


▲N INDIAN DAY. 

Mom. 

Lo ! Morning wakes upon the grey hill’s brow. 
Raising the veil of mist meek Twilight wore 
And hark ! from mangoe tope and tamarind l^ugh 
The glad birds’ matins ring ! On Gunga’s shore 
Yon sable groups with ritual signs adore 
Tlie rising Lord of Day. Above the vale 
Behold the tall palmyrah proudly soar, 

And wave his verdant wreath, — a lustre pale 
Gleams on the broad fringed leaves that rustle in the gale . 
Noon. 

Tis now the noon-tide hour ! No sounds arise 
To cheer the sultry calm, — deep silence reigns 
Among the drooping groves ; the fervid skies 
Glare on the slumbering wave ; on yon wide plains 
The zephyr dies, — no hope of rest detains 
The wanderer there ; the sun’s meridian might 
No fragrant bower, no humid cloud restrains, — 
The burning rays, insufferably bright, 

Flay on tlie fevered brow, and mock the dazzled sight ! 

Night. 

The gentle Evening comes ! The gradual breeze, 
The milder radiance and the longer shade, 

Steal o’er the scene ! — Through slowly waving trees 
The pale moon smiles, — the minstrels of the glade 
Hail night’s fair queen ; and, as the day-beams fade 
Along the crimson west through twilight gloom 
The fire-fly darts ; and where, all lowly laid, 

The dead repose, the Moslem’s hands illume 
The consecrated lamp o’er Beauty’s hallowed tomb ! 


SONNET, 

On hearing Captain James Glencaim Bunusing (in India) his 
/ather^s songs. 

Ilow dream-like is the sound of native song 
Heard on a foreign shore ! The wanderer’s ear 
Drinks wild enchantment, — swiftly fade the drear 
And cold realities that round him throng, 

While in the soul's delirium, sweet and strong, 

The past is present and the distant near ! 

Such sound is sacred ever, — doubly dear 
When heard by patriot exiles parted long 
From ail that love hatli hallowed. But a spell 
Ev’n yet more holy breathes in every note 
Now trembling on my heart. A proud Sou sings 
I'he lay of Bums ! Oh ! what imi^nings 
Awake, as o’er a foreign region float 
These filial echoes of die father’s shell I 
Calcutta^ August?, 1833. 


SONNET — ^THE SUITEE. 

Her last fond wishes breatiied, a farewell smile 
Is lingering on the calm unclouded brow 
Of yon deluded victim. Firmly now 
She mounts, with dauntless mien, the funeral pile 
Where lies W earthly lord. The Brahmin's guile 
Hath wrought its will — fraternal hands bestow 
The quick death-flame — ^the crackling embers glow — 
And flakes of hideous smoke tHk skies defile ! 

The ruthless throng their ready aid supply. 

And pour the kindling oil. The stunning sound 
Of dissonant drums--the priest’s exulting cry — 

The failing martyr’s pleading voice have drowned ; 
While fiercely-burning rafters fell around, 

And shroud her frame from hoiror’s strainrag eye ! 
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CONSOLATIONS OF EXILE, 
f Or an Eaiile's Addreu to kis Distant Children.^ 

O'eb the vast realm of tempest-troubled Ocean — 
O'er the parched lands that vainly thirst for 
showers — [motion 

Through the long night — or when nor sound nor 
Stirs in the noon of day the sultry bowers — 

Not all un’companied by pleasant dreams 
My weary spirit panteth on the way ; 

Still on mine inward sight the subtle gleams 
That mock the fleshly vision brightly play. 

Oh ! the heart’s links nor time nor change may sever. 
Nor fate’s destructive hand, while life remain ; 

O’er hill, and vale, and plain, and sea, and river. 

The wanderer draws the inseparable chain ! 

Fair children ! still, like phantoms of delight. 

Ye haunt my soul on this strange distant shore, 

As the same stars shine through the tropic night 
That charmed me at my own sweet cottage door. 
Though I have led ye long, 1 love not less ; 

Though ye are far away, I watch ye still ; 

Tliough I can ne’er embrace ye, I may bless. 

And e’en th<&gh absent, guard ye from each ill ! 
Still the full interchange of soul is ours, 

A silent converse o’er the waters wide, 

And fancy’s spell can speed the lingering hours 
And All the space that yearning hearts divide. 

And not alone the written symbols show 
Your spirits’ sacred stores of love and truth, 

Art’s glorious magic bids the canvas glow 

With all your grace and loveliness and youth ; 

The fairy ^orms that in my native land 

Oft filled iny fond heart with a parent’s pride. 

Are gathered near me on this foreign strand, 

And smilingly, in these strange halls, reside ; 

And almost I forget an exile’s doom, 

For while your filial eyes around me gleam. 

Each scene and objeci breallies an air of home. 

And time and distance vanish like a dream ! 

Oh ! when sweet Memory’s radiant calm comes o’er 
The weary soul, as moonlight glimmerings fall 
O’er the hushed ocean, forms beloved of yore 
And joys hmg fled, her whispers soft recall; 

At such an hour I live and smile again. 

As light of heart as in that golden time 
When, as a child, I trod the vernal plain. 

Nor knew the shadow of a care or crime. 

Nor dream of death, nor weariness of life. 

Nor freezing apathy, nor fierce desire, 

Then chilled a thought with unborn rapture nfe, 

Or seared my breast with wild ambition s fire. 

From many a fruit and flower the hand of Time 

Hath brushed the bloom and beauty ; yet mine eye. 
Though life's sweet summer waneth, and my pnme 
Of i^ealth and hope is past, can oft espy 
Amid the feding wilderness around 

Such lingering hues as Eden's holy bowers 
In earth’s first radiance wore, and only found 
Where not a cloud of sullen sadness lours. 

Oh ! how the pride and gloiy of this world 
May pass unmiirored, o’er the darkened mind, 

Like gilded banners o’er the grave unfurled, 

Or Beauty's witcheries flawed upon the blind. 
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Though this frail form hath felt the shafts of pain, 
Though my soul sickens for her native sky. 

In visionary hours my thoughts regain 
Their early freshness, and soon check the sigh 
That sometimes from mine inmost heart would sweU 
And mar a happier mood. Oh ! then how sweet, 
Dear Boys 1 upon remembered bliss to dwell, 

And here your pictured lineaments to greet ! 

Till Fancy, bright enchantress, shifts the scene 
To British ground, and musical as rills, 

Ye laugh and loiter in the meadows green. 

Or climb with joyous shouts the sunny hills ! 
Calcutta, Sept. 4, 1834. 


SONNETS, 

Written in Exile. 

I. 

Mas’s heart may change, but Nature's glory never ; — 
And while the soul’s internal cell is bright 
The unclouded eye lets in the ceaseless light 
Of outer loveliness to charm us ever. 

Though youth hath vanished, like a winding river 
Lost in the shadowy woods ; and the dear sight 
Of native hill, and nest-like cottage white 
'Mid breeze-stirred boughs whose green leaves gleam 
and quiver, 

And murmur sea-like sounds, perchance no more 
My homeward step shall hasten cheerily ; 

Yet still I feel as I have felt of yore, 

And love this radiant world. Yon clear blue sky — 
These gorgeous groves — ^this flower-enamelled floor— 
Have deep enchantments for my heart and eye. 

Man’s heart may cliange, but Nature’s glory never 
Though to the sullen gaze of grief the sight 
Of sun-illumined skies mky seem less bright. 

Or gathering clouds less grand, yet she, as ever 
Is lovely or majestic. Though fate sever 
The long-linked bands of love, and all delight 
Be lost as in a sudden starless night, 

The radiance may return, if He, the giver 
Of peace on earth vouchsafe the storm to still. 

This breast once shaken with the strife of care 
Is touched with silent joy. The cot — the hill 
Beyond the broad blue wave, and faces feir. 

Are pictured in my dreams ; yet scenes that fill 
My waking eye can save me from despair. 

III. 

Man’s heart may change but Nature’s glory never ; — 
Strange features throng around me, and the shore 
Is not my father-land. Yet why deplore 
This varied doom ? All mortal ties must sever. — 

The pang is past ; — and now with blest endeavour 
I check die nsing sigh, and weep no more. 

The common earth is here — these crouds adore 
That earth’s Creator ; and how high soever 
O’er other tribes proud England’s hosts may seem, 
God’s children, feir or sable, equal find 
A father’s love. Then learn, O man, to deem 
All difference idle save of heart or mind, 

Thy duty, love — each cause of strife, a dream-^ 

Thy home, the world — ^thy femily, mankind. 
CaUutta, July, 1839. 
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SONNETS WRITTEN ON THE VOYAGE TO INDIA. 
[Fine Weather.} 

The plain of ocean *neaih the crystal air 
Its azure bound extends — the circle wide 
Is sharply clear, — contrasted hues divide 
The sky and water. Clouds, like hills that wear 
The winter's snow-wrought mantle, brightly fair. 

Rest on the main's blue marge. — As shadows glide 
O'er dew -decked* fields, the calm ship seems to slide 
O'er glassy paths that catch the noon-tide glare 
As if bestrown with diamonds. Qiiickly play 
The small crisp waves that musically break 
Their shining peaks. — And now, if aught can make 
Celestial spirits wing their downward way, 

Methinks they glitter in the proud sun’s wake. 

And bi*ealhe a glorious beauty on the day ! 

lA Calm, after a gale.} 

Like mountain-mists that roll on sultry airs, 

Unheard and slow the huge waves heave around 
That lately roared in wrath. Tlie storm-fiend, bound 
Within his unseen cave no longer tears 
'file \fcxed and wearied main. The moon appears. 
Uncurtaining w^ide her azure realms profound 
To cheer the sullen night. Though not a sound 
Reposing Nature breathes, my rapt soul hears 
The far-off murmur of my native streams 
Like music from tlie stars — the silver tone 
Is memoiy's lingering echo ; — Ocean's zone 
Infolds me from the past ; — tliis small bark seems 
The centre of a world — an island lone ; 

And home's dear forms ai^ like departed dreams ! 

LINES TO A LADY W HO PRESENTED THE AmiOR WITH 
SOME LNCUSII I' RE ITS AND FLOW’ERS. 

Green herbs and gushing springs in some hot waste. 
Though gratefiil to the lra\^Iler’s sight and taste. 
Seem far less fair and fresh than fruits and flowers 
'That breathe, in foreign lands, of English bowers. 
Thy gracious gift, dear lady, well recals 
Sweet scenes of home, — the white cot's trellised walls — 
The clean red garden path — the nistic seat — 

The jasmine-covered arbour, fit retreat 
For hearts that love repose. Each spot displays 
Some long-remembered charm. In sweet amaze 
1 feel as one, who, from a weary dream 
Of exile wakes, and sees the morning beam 
Illume the glorious clouds, of every hue. 

That float o’er fields his happy childhood knew. 

How small a spark may kindle fancy’s flame. 

And light up all the past ! The very same 

Glad sounds and sights that charmed my heart of old. 

Arrest me now — I hear tliem and behold. 

Ah ! yonder is the happy circle seated 
W^ithin the favourite bower I I am greeted 
With joyous shouts ; my rosy boys have heard 
A father’s voice — their little hearts are stirred 
With eager hope of some new toy or treat. 

And on they rush with never-resting feet I 

Gone is the sweet illusion — like a scene 
Formed by the wfestem vapouis, when between 
The dusky earth and day’s departing light. 

The curtain fulls of India’s sudden niglit.. 


CAPT. MACNAGHTEN*. 

THE DAISY. 

Written in India, 

The daisy ! the daisy ! 1 long to see again, 

That sweet and unobtrusive flower, upon my native 
plain. 

With it how often have I wreath’d a coronal, to deck 
'Tlie brow of some young maiden, or a garland for 
her neck ! — 

A boyish and a girlish love, but not ivilhout its feud, 
If a rival braid was chosen, or if I another woo'd ! — 
Yet fond and light of heart would we to some wild 
boweret steal, 

Unscaih’d by all the bitterer grief maturer love must 
feel. 

'The daisy ! tlie daisy ! an exile's flow'er of home, 
Which most of all recalls our hearts, though far our 
footsteps roam : 

W'e see the rose and violet beneath an eastern sky, 
And the briar and the wall-flow 'r sweet, will some- 
times glad the eye ; 

And blossoms like the harebell blue, and primrose 
pale, there be, 

And the perfume of the hawthorn sheds the scented 
baubool tree ; 

But the banish’d man would liefer view the daisy 
white and small, ^ 

The time-mark of his boyish life of pureness, than 
them all. 

'The daisy ! the daisy ! enameller of the green ! 

The sward hath nought of magic power where thou 
art not its Queen. 

A brighter bud, and fragranter, may decorate the 
ground. 

But the heart — the heart — no home can own, wliere 
thou art never found. 

\\’e’ve here no meadow's silken grass, where we 
miglit love to lie, [by ; 

And listen to the cuckoo’s note, or streamlet purling 
Oh ! cheerless is the wanderer’s lot, in alien lands to 
dwell ; 

He comes, and hears no welcome said — he goes, and 
no farewell f. 

The daisy ! the daisy ! when I was but a boy. 

And ere I knew' enough of grief my gladness to 
alloy ; 

I little deem'd the hour would come, when I could 
blithely yield [field. 

The hopes of worldly fortune for one daisy-dotted 
But bright was life’s horizon then, and how my spirit 
long’d. 

To snap the rein that check’d me yet, and throng 
where others throng'd I 

To run the race which manhood runs, o’er ocean, 
mount, and plain — 

Oh ! would 1 haid the daisied knoll, and thoughtless 
life again ! 

• Author of *■ Miscellaneons Verses." . ^ .. 

t This is too beautiful a thouif ht for me to »tqnroprlatei^ 
farther than I have done by rendering it into poetic metre* 
without an ackoowledgnnent that 1 owe It to a moimaful ob- 
servation contained in that most agreeable of all Jonniaiiwo 
tours^Tbe Piary tf an Invalid, 
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The daisy ! the daisy ! Spring’s longest living child ! 

Thou call’st to mind the hours when yet the heart 
was undefil’d ; 

When bounding o’er the fragrant fields, with feet that 
lightly sped, 

Tliy small, elastic stem would rise uninjur’d from our 
tread : 

When flying on the spirit’s wings, we knew nor grief 
nor care, 

But deem’d the world a paradise, and all within it 
iair : 

How many a sear’d and weary man, in crime or sad- 
ness steep’d, 

A harvest little thought of in that daisy time, hath 
reap’d! 

Ibe daisy ! the daisy ! oh, may my lot be yet, 

To see it grace the happy plains, my heart doth not 
forget ! 

To see it wTeath’d by other hands, as sinless and as 
young, 

As mine were when its buds, to deck some peri form, 
I strung! 

To hear their burst of ringing glee, as o’er the meads 
they stray, 

And think my own mjas loud as their’s, my spring- 
time mood as gay ; 

When with the merry lark | rose, llie linnet’s nest to 
seek, 

And the carmine-tinting kiss of mom was lavish’d on 
my cheek ! 

VOYAGE INVOCATION. 

Written in India. 

Unchanging blow, thou fuvoriiig gale ! 

And softly roll, thou sea ! 

And swift thou gallant vessel sail, 

’Tliat bear’st my love to me ! 

May beauteous Zephyr’s pinion light 
Impel thy eastward prow ; 

And sweetly fan tliose ringlets bright. 

Which cluster round her brow ! 

Oh ! may’st thou track the plumbless seas. 

In Neptune’s blandest mood ; 

When Nereids’ sighs augment the breeze, 

But ne’er a breath more rude ! 

Far be the Tempest-Spirit’s path. 

Thou good bark, from thy way ! 

And, for his fearful voice of wrath, 

Be tliine the mermaid’s lay ! 

Above, may all unclouded skies ] 

Their glories shed the while : 

Blue as her own enchanting eyes, 

And gentle as her smile ! 

And gaily sail, thou rich-stoi’d ship, 

And waft across the sea, 

My Clara’s heart, my Clara’s lip, 

In all their love to me ! 


RETURN SONG OF THE EXILE. 

Home ! home ! home ! — there is England’s shining 
cliff, 

In the sun-gilt horizon afar ! 

Bring the glass, boy, the glass ! — tliere goes many a 
bird-like skiff. 

And there lie our proud men of war ! 

Oh ! my heart, at the view, bounds as lightly as if 
’T was unscath’d as thy happiest are. 

Home! Home! 

T was unscathed as thy happiest are ! 

Home ! home ! home ! — now I leap on the shore. 
Which has been, for some long years, to me, 

As a form we have once seen but never hope more. 
Though we pine ever after, to see ; 

And there be thy fields and their flowers, as before. 
Thou shrine of the lovely and free. 

Home! Home! 

Tliou shrine of the lovely and free ! 

Home ! home ! home ! — there’s the old village spire ! 

There’s the old village hostel, the “ Plough !” 

And the old village school ! — how much lai^er and 
higher, 

They appear’d in my young days, than now ! 

There stands, too, the llall of the old village Squire, 
And the mount, with thy oaks on its brow, 

Home] Home! 

And the mount, with thy oaks on its brow' ! 

Home ! home ! home ! — there’s the green and merry 
strove, 

Where we plunder’d the nut tree and nest ! 

But where are tliey all, who, like me, us'd to rove. 
With a heart blithe as mine in each breast ? 

And she ! — where is she ? — in whose fond, girlish 
love. 

E’er I left her and thee, I was blest, 

Home ! Home ! 

E’er I left her and thee, I was blest ! 

Home ! home ! home! — I am rambling again. 

Mid the scenes where my boyhood was pass'd ; 
They're unchang’d, but, alas ! I am alter’d since 
then. 

And the brightness of youth’s overcast : 

Yet they’ve balm for the soul of the wayfarer, when 
He takes shelter among them at last. 

Home ! Home ! 

He takes shelter among them at last I 

Home ! home ! home ! — be thy heavens blue and 
dear, 

And thy plains in their gold dress, or green ; 

Or thy skies cloud-eclips’d, in the wane of the year. 
When thy waters and woods lose their sheen ; 

Thou art still, to the Exile return’d, far more dear, 
Tlian the fairest of climes he hath seen, 

Home ! Horn'; I 

Than the fairest of climes he hath seen ! 
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BANKS OF TOE GANGES. 

The skies are fiur in southern France, 

And brightly glows an English Jane ; 

And o’er the ocean’s wide expanse, 

How gently smiles the cloudless moon, 

In the mild tropic ! — ^but there’s not. 

Beneath th’ eternal heaven, a spot, 

O’er which the sun, the moon, and sky, 
Display a lovelier i^iancy, 

Than where the sacred Ganges flows — 

Land of the bulbul and the rose ! 

If its green banks have e'er been red. 

Those times of havoc long have fled ; 

And peace, conjoin’d wiA plenty, reigns 
Perennial ’mid those favour'd plains. 

With the once-conquering Moslem, here 
The Hindoo sits, untouch’d by fear ; 

And each sends up tlie pray’r to Heaven, 

By Shaster or by Koran given : 

Nor dares his neighbour's rites impede. 

Nor question his dissenting creed. 

Around, how tranquil is the scene. 

The air how clear — the sward how green ! 
O’er all a luscious languor thrown. 

In the bright noon of that warm zone. 

Impels each youth and gentle maid 
To seek the near and various shade. 

Here towers the straight, umbrella’d palm. 
Moveless, though high, — the air’s so calm ! 
And, more removed, yet near the stream, 
Stand the thick mangoe groves, which seem 
Like those all-hallow ’d bowers, where gods. 
In Rome’s young days, had their abodes. 
There, the Briarean banyan spreads 
His hundred arms^nd round him sheds. 

O’er roods of ground, his sheltering boughs — 
Fit place for young Love’s timid vows. 

The light-leafd tamarind, more aloof, 
O'ershades the white pagoda’s roof, 

’Neath which the tinkling, silvery bells. 
Denote that there the B^min dwells. 

In vain belief his God can hear 
Prayers which, though erring, are sincere. 
And you may see some Moslem tomb. 

Which pious cares each night illume 
With one small light, that gleams aiar. 

In twinkling beauty, like a star : 

And eveiy hedge and copse are bright 
With the quick fire-fly’s playful light. 

Like thousands of the sparkling gems. 

Which blaze in eastern diadems. 

There is no twilight there^ but day 
So brightly vanishes away. 

That its T^ection serves to light. 

For some brief time, the shades of night ; 

And mellows down what else were gloom « 
To a sweet clear-obscure. — ^Tbe doom 
Of many an anxious girl is seal’d 
At that lone hour, as (all reveal’d 
Her lover’s fate) the little boat. 

With its pale light, may sink or float I 
Along the river’s doling tracl(. 

The boatman guides his dark oolak ; 


Or ufges on, with speedier oar, 

The light canoe along the shore ; 

While heavily upon its breast. 

The lazy budgerows nightly rest. 

There's not a land on earth more fair. 

Than that whose soil the Ganges laves ; 

There’s not a land more bless’d, than where, 
Through countless leagues it rolls its waves. 
Land of the wise ! — though here unknown— 

Of men romantically Imld, 

Whose fame had not, like meteors, flown. 

Had bards in song their deeds enroll’d. 

Land of the beauteous and the brave i 
Land of the Ganges’ holy wave ! 

TWILIGHT WOOING. 

Writlen in India. 

Come, dearest, let us ramble forth to yon delicious 
spot, 

VlThere first we, chance-directed, strayed ; where ply- 
ing eyes are not. 

I want no human form but thine to lean with fond- 
ness o’er, 

I wBnt no ear but thine, in which my murmur’d joy 
to pour. [vow, — 

Let three be there to wituss, one to hearken to my 
The star of love, the dewy rose, the bulbul sweet, — 
and thou ! 

Around, bow calm and beauteous all ! — above, how 
soft and clear ! 

And not a voice, save that dear bird’s, to break the 
quiet here. 

The scarce felt breath of heaven comes faintly o’er 
th) timid cheek, 

But to watt the b^la's purfiime there that breath is 
all too weak. 

It vainly linger’d near the shrub, before it pass’d it by. 
To win an offering meet for thee— a flower’s aroma’d 
sigh. 

The stars have never seemed so bright and pure to 
me as now ; [brow ; 

I scarce would Imve a moonbeam on thy softly shaded 
1 would not have it flutter’d on by even so rude an air 
As would move the lightest floweret, or disturb thy 
curling hair. [thus. 

Let others shine in taper’d halls— I love iAee better 
And the gems of such a heaven as that give light 
enough for us. 

Before thee flows in quietness, harmonious with the 
scene, [green. 

The broad and holy Jumna, by its banks of modest 
Upon it see the lotus bud some Hindoo girl hath 
flung. 

In whose breast lie love and hope entwin'd — for both 
as yet are young. 

And that white tomb thou viewest, with its lamp so 
small and pale, 

Is the dwelling of a Moslem maid^ — I’ve hwd thM ^ 
sing her tale. 
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Twas young Zilam*s firte to love — ah, what can love 
confine ! — 

A warrior chief, but one whose knee own’d not her 
Prophet’s shrine ; 

And sliame, which could not shield her, caus’d that 
heart-pang to be kept 

From all save one soft girl, and one to whom she 
pray’d and wept; 

Her deep love was unheeded, but her faith was not 
betray’d. 

And of that wild, hopeless passion died the tender 
Moslem maid. 

Thou sighest, love ! — in sooth it is a tale to draw a 
sigh— 

Or think's! thou that where lovers meet, a tomb 
should not be ni^rh ? 

It is no evil omen, Sweet ! — that trembling heart re- 
strain— 

It cannot be thy lot to love, and not be lov'd 
again. 

Nay look not with that doubtful eye, as there mis- 
trust miuht be. 

The star, the bulbul, and the rose, are witnesses for 
me. 

Come, let me lead thy small, light feet, to where yon 
Peepul’s shade 

Wdl hide from thee the laAp-lit house, where rests 
the Moslem maid ; 

And there my ear shall drink thy tones, and into 
thine I’ll pour 

Such vows as thou shalt love to hear, but never 
heard before ; 

And vows my heart hath never made to any one but 
tlief^, — 

Come, dearest! let me guide thy steps beneath the 
Peepiil tree. 

What whisperest thou ? — ‘ If all my vows should frail 
and transient prove, 

Like the flower and bird (their witnesses) and yon 
bright star of love V 

Remember, darling, that red rose wiU only cease to 
bloom, 

When the changeful season’s cold neglect consigns it 
to the tomb; 

And like that rose, the vows I breathe shall still un- 
alter’d be, 

Unless a chan^ that blights ibe heart may yet be 
wrought in thee. 

Remember, darling, though the bird we both delight 
to hear. 

Will leave the bower he sings in now, as wanes the 
various year; 

"Twill be because a &irer spot, a yet more summery 
grove, 

woo him hence, by offering him a sweeter flower 
to love ; 

But earth has not, to tempt me forth, one being fair 
aathm, 

Ai)d Jlhermre for the bjalbul'^s cause, 1 cannot break 
my vow. 


Remember, darling, though yon Queen of Stars in- 
constant prove, 

(The star that plighted hearts adore — the beauteous 
star of love !) 

And soon from night’s embrace may steal to the 
bright anns of mom, [bom : 

The change is from a Spirit dark to one of radiance 

But where could I a lovelier find than she I thus 
entwine ? — 

So like the star 1 will not change, while thou wilt 
have me thine. 

Now know I thou believ’st me : — by that soft and 
peaceful sigh. 

By the muteness of thy lip, and by the speaking of 
thine eye, [form. 

By the calmness of thy bosom, by thy gently leaning 

By the delicate pressure of thy hmid, so pure and yet 
so warm, [brow. 

By the tranquil color of thy cheek, the glory of thy 

I feel within my raptur’d heart that thou believes! now ! 

And oft, in this still, twilight time, 1*11 seek our lonely 
bower, [hour; 

And to others leave the revel, and the brilliant midnight 

With all their hollow gaiety, and all their blissless 
smiles. 

And the speech that still deceives us, and the look 
that still beguiles. 

Enough of earthly happiness this spot contains for 
me, — 

The Star, the Bulbul, and the Rose, — and thee, dear 
love, and Thee ! 


JOHN WM. KAVE*. 

WRITTEN AT SEA ON THE IST OF HAY, 1833. 

During a voyage to India. 

They tell me this is May>day mom, but what is that 
to me 

An alien from my father’s home upon a foreign sea ? 

It makes the tear-drop glisten and it makes my bosom 
swell, * [well. 

To think how far away 1 am from all who love me 

And can it be that this is May, the latest bom of 
spring ? [thing, 

W’^hen beauty in my native land shines bright on eveiy 

And nature, in her best array, all garlanded with 
flowers, 

Looks smiling up towards the sun and laughs be- 
tween the showers. 

I fancy that so sunny-bright I see my village-green. 

And a joyous band of dancers round their beautiful 
May-Queen ; 

I’m almost sure that I could guess the chosen one 
this year. 

But when 1 think on her I smile and swallow down 
the tear. 

* Author of " Poems and FragmenU,*’ ** Jeminglimm..** . 

I « Doveton," &c. 
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Oh 1 how unlike the pleasant time 1 revelled in last 
May 

Is the dreariness that now attends each hour of every 
day: 

I cannot even spend my time as often I have done, 

For the huge giant-looking sails shut out the blessed 
sun. 

Oh ! how unlike the lovely sights in nature 1 had 
then, 

The trees upon the mountain-tops, the streamlet in 
the glen, 

Is the never-changing wilderness of waters that I see 

Still rolling on, on every side, in rude immensity. 

But more than all the wretchedness, to feel I am 
alone, 

To think that no heart near me beats in echo to my 
own ; 

1 know that there are some whose thoughts may often 
turn to me — 

But they are many thousand miles across the yawn- 
ing sea — 

But these are thoughts most maiden-like and ill be- 
coming me; 

I must not think on what has been, but upon what 
shall he. 

The future is before me and whatever may lie my 
lot, 

I’ll meet it as 1 ought to do, and I will murmur 
not. 

’Tis good for all to suffer and for none to scape the 
rod, 

Which comes not to chastise us, but to turn our 
thoughts to God ; 

Affliction is a blessed thing and sweet the cup of 
woe; 

** There's nothing either good or bad but thinking 
makes it so*.”— 


COMPOSED AT SEA, BV MOONLIGHT ; SEPT. 1833. 

Written during a voyage to India. 

The moon hath clomb the top-most Heaven, 

And looks down on the wave, 
like the eye of hope, which gleams upon 
The darkness of the grave. 

I am sitting now beside the helm, 

Watching the waters black 
Close with a low and suUen roar * 

Behind our vessel's track. 

On, on, she goes, like a pawing steed. 

As though she felt delight 
In the irahness of the evening breeze, 

And the beauty of the night. 

* Hamiet-llieie If* a timilar idea in the £acheiridion of 
jSpictetus. 


She almost seems like us to know 
That her course is well nigh run, 

And is giving a bounding spring at the last 
That the goal may be bravely won. 

How beautifully white she gleams 
In all her proud array, 

You can see the shadow of each rope 
As clearly as by day ; 

And as you look on her many sails 
From the helm unto the prow, 

It were not difficult to think, 

As I am thinking now, 

Tliat the spreading canvas over-head. 

The mariners asleep, 

And the huge pointed guns were like 
A camp upon the deep ; 

Whilst llje helms-man’s eye on the coni])oss-Iight 
Is fixed as on a spell ; 

And he stands scarce moving b) the wheel — 
Mute as a sentinel. 

I fain would have no thoughts of home, 

But that they will intrude, 

And rise in sunny visions up, 

To mock my solitude. 

I would not think of that which is 
To me a thing denied ; 

It is enough that I am here 
What boots then aught beside? 

The future is before me now, 

W’hy think 1 of the past, 

I have been happy, may be still ; 

My sun is not o'er-cast. 

But there is one to whom my thoughts 
In spite of all will stray, 

And why should they be checked for none 
More hallowed are than they. 

My mother — ^my dear mother — why 
Should I check one thought of thee ? 

For if it makes me sad at times, 

I love not gaiety. 

And more than all, on such a night, 

So calm — so pure above ; 

For what can be more calm and pure 
Tlian is a mother's love ? — 

Tis said that unto sever’d hearts 
Some solace it doth lend ; 

To think tlie orb, that smiles on you, 

Is smiling on your friend. 

But Heaven ’mongst other blessed things 
Has now denied this one, 

For the sun is shining upon thee. 

The moon upon thy sou. 
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WRITTEN ON RECOVERING FROM SICKNESS, 
SEPT. 1834. 

I STOOD upon the shores of Hindustan, 

A solitary man ; 

And a voice came pealing across the sea, 

Unheard by all but me ; 

And the voice said “ Up ; and begone iny son, 

Tliis land is not for thee. 

“ Why hast thou left thine own sweet country’s 
bowers, 

And all its w'orld of flowers ? 

Why hast thou left a home of quiet bliss 
For such a clime as this ? 

Up ; and begone, my son, and quit this land ; 

Thou know’st not what it is. 

“ Why should’st thou leave a shore, where all is 



To seek a country far across the sea 
Where winds blow parchingly, 

And gtim disease comes stalking o’er tlie plain. 
Ready to light on thee.” 

73osl thou seek glory ? — Why abroad then roam ? 
we not that at home ? 

Dost thou seek riches? — Oh! believe me. Son, 

That such a goal when w’on 

ill not repay thee for the w’oary race 
Thou, seeking it, hast run ” 

Rut stubbornness was in my heart ; and I 
Turn’d uway silently ; 

Yet still I could but bear the w’arning voice — 

“ Methink.;, thou dost rejoice 

In this thine exile” — then I answer made 

‘‘Alas ! ’tvNas not my choice,” 

Much did I marvel what the voice could be, 

That thus importuned iihj ; 

And I cried out — Those tones, oh ! whose are they 
Tliat now A hear — oh 1 say ; 

Me-th ought at first it w'as my mother’s voice 
That thought has died away ; 

And now I know not” — ^Then the voice replied 
“ 1 am thy friend — thy guide — 

Thou hast none such throughout this teeming earth ; 
E’en from thy very birth, 

I have watched o’er thee ; and I chaise thee now, 
Reseek thy father’s hearth.” — 

Then sickness came upon me : and I lay 
For many a weary day, 

Cursing the hour, when first I saw the light 
At mom I pray’d for night, 

And when night came 1 long’d for day to burst 
Upon my straining sight. 

Then 1 had visions, though I never slept, 

But aye my senses kept — 


I Wild, troubled visions which I could not quell. 
Although I knew right well, 

1 That my distemperedlbrain saw many things 
W’hich were invisible. 

And as I lay upon the bed of pain, 

I heard the voice again ; ^ 

“ My son, dost thou believe me ?*’ — and I cried 
Oh ! my best friend — my guide — 

Whatever thou mayest be, relieve me, and 
Thou shah be deified.” 

Then the voice said — Tliou needest not repine. 
The hand, which smote, is mine ; 

And 1 smite whom 1 love. — Yet I will save 
Thy body from the grave ; 

And when th m standest up, thou wilt regard 
The council which I gave.” 

And out I spake — “ Whatever thou may’st be 
Who thus dost council me — 

Thou unembodied, formless eloquence, 

Whence comest thou — on ! whence ?” — 

And the voice answered in the gentlest tones 
My name is I^rovidence.” 


WRITTEN DURING A CALM AT SEA NOV. 1834. 

On the Homeward rot/age. 

On; On! 

Bon'ow the lightning’s speed, 

Or the swift pennons of tlie eagle’s wing ; 

Bound as the wild deer boundeih o’er the plain ; 

A hunted fearful thing. 

Thy way is clear — thy path is wide. 

Over the sea ; 

Dash the huge billows from thy side 
With a strong arm of pride ; 

Oh ! sluggard ship ! — thou art too slow for me. 

Let the winds roar. 

And the great Ocean’s bosom heave and swell 
Like a huge monster's — oh ! I love right well 
To see the wild waves raging white as snow — 

Blue wateis are for maidens, not for men — 

I glory in the breakers ; for I know. 

Oh ! blessed thought, that when 
The dark clouds frown upon the glittering foam 
Our ship is neunng home. > 

Smooth waters and bright skies — oh ! not for me — 
For gentle ladies sailing on a lake 
*Tis pleasant on the surface not to see 
A ripple or a break : 

When nature all around them is serene. 

As aye their hearts have been — 

But not for me — oh I not for me, <vhose song 
Was wakened by affliction, and who long^. 
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In sickness — and in sorrow — ^and despair^ 

Have been cast here and there, 

Like a vile weed — or any worthless thing — 

A lonely man, ’mongst many, wandering 
In most unwilling exile o’er the wave, 

Which nearly has been — and may be — my grave. 

’Tis well — 'tis well — I feekthe vessel bound 
Beneath me ; and a sound. 

Like to the noise of waters in commotion, 

Comes from the wind-swept ocean 

And cleaveth the still air. — Upon my sight. 

With a deep sense of exquisite delight, 

A bubbling, vein-inw'oven tra<ik of white — 
llie rear-ward patli-way of our sea-girt car. 

Like to a serpent’s trail, bursts glistening from afar. 

The wine-cup of my spirit’s bliss runs o’er ; 

And desolation in my soul no more 
Holds its accustom’d orgies. — It may be 
That still there is some rest in store for me. 

And I perchance at last, my journey done, 

A weary traveller but a joyful one. 

Shall shake the dust from off my feet, and stand 
W'ith throbbing heart upon my native land — 

More than rewarded for long years of pain 
By the first bliss of reaching home again. 

I see the forms which will come forth to meet me, 

I hear the voices which will sound to greet me ; 

I see the fire upon my father’s hearth, 

And many looks of mirth. 

Tlie incense of thanksgiving offer’d up, 

Tlie blessing breath’d — the over-flow ing cup 
Smiling a rosy welcome ; and the eye 
Where love is written oh ! so legibly — 

Tlie question — and the answer frankly made. 

For who in present safety is afraid 

To talk of dangers past ? — ’twere well to be 

Tossed for a while upon life’s troubled sea. 

At last to enter such a port as thi> — 

For what is suffering but the road to bliss 1 


soys ET. 

BraiAl. AT SE\. 

On ! ’lis a fearful thing to stand beside 
A dead man’s coffin on a foreign sea. 

And think in dreariest solitude that he 
Afar from his own father-land has died, 

Without one friend to smooth his dying pillow. 
Without one loving eye<to shed a tear, 

When his soul fled — they gave him to the billow, 
Unwept, unlionoured — In the waters drear, 

I heard a plunge, and saw the white foam rise. 

Then looked around me ; but in no man’s eyes 
Could I see aught unwonted ; soon we parted. 
One here, one there ; but all most joyous-hearted, 
A cloud on no one’s brow : and can Jt be, 

That scenes like these, weak man, stir up no thought 
in tliee. 


MAJOR H. B. HENDERSON^. 

EXTRACT FROM “ THE CADET.” 

The youth was on the Ganges ; 'twas that hour 
Of coming evening, when the sinking sun 
Lies veil’d in it's own lustre : and it’s power 
Gives a warm, lingering light ere it be gone : 
Rich roll'd the fleecy clouds, and yet they shone 
In chasten'd splendour, spreading like a sea, 

In wave-like glory. The day-breeze was done. 
Fleeting in sighs away, till you might see 
Still waters mirroring the bright serenity. 

’Twas calmness all : the evening’s latest ray 
Tmted the bosom of that waveless tide ; 

So soft, that as it slowly past away, 

’Twas like the blooming languor of a bride 
Sinking to gentle sleep, with cheek warm dyed 
In love’s own roseate hue. Along the stream 
The fisher’s lessening skiff was seen to glide. 
Unurged and oarless ; till that it would seem 
To melt into the air, like phantom of a dream. 

Tlie moon lay pale and lovely in the east. 

Like a young mother, timid in the grace 
Of beauty, as she scarce unveils her breast, 

To give her new-born nurture! O’er her face, 
A few liglit clouds were flitting ; but apace, 
Careering ihrongh the skies, she from their height 
Silver’d the Moslem’s tomb, or sainted place 
Of holy Bramin, with her radiance bright; 
Streaming athwart the tide a spangled hue of light. 

The calm shore slept in jieare, unrulRed there ; 

The moonlit leaves lay stirless on each bough ; 
And the tall palm, that tower’d in the uir. 

Spread its long shadow motionless lielovv : 

In inimiciy^ of stars, and glistening through 
Each Banian's spreading form, the fire-fly’s light 
Illumed the deeper foliage : all w’as now 
A scene of sofUiess wooing the fond sight, 

The pjasi’s one witching hour, its loveUrie.ss of night ! 

All me ! there is a softness in that hour; 

A stealing tenderness it well instils ; 

W'hich like the air-haqj’s sigh from secret bower, 
Seizes upon the soul, until our wills 
Grow weak in very weeping : all our ills 
Al such an hour are busy at llic heart ; 

And yet w'e lov e tlieir sorrow, for it kills 
The lime, so sweetly, that we would not pai't. 
Although we sigh, and sigh, till tears unbidden start. 

lie sat amidst that loveliness alone. 

No stranger nigh to break its holy charm ; 

While memory wander’d to each pleasure gone. 
Those days of youth, when reckless of alarm. 
His moments glided without guile or barm i 
Once more his friends he hail’d, and with them came 
Tlie form of Aer, whom his affections warm 
liad singled forth, as they awoke to flame. 

To be theii’ leading star, the guerdon of tlieir aim. 

* Author of “ The Bengallee,** •* The CadeU'* and *• Heef^t 
or the Maid of the Deckan,** &c. &c. 
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lie thought of her, his playmate, till again 
His fancy prest her to a bleeding heart ; 

But clasp’d the form of agonising pain, 

That breathless fell, — and could not dare to part ! 
His boyhood pass’d before him, void of ait. 
When he was yet so young, — and her soft kiss 
Murmur’d its sweets for him, and could impart 
No thrill but of affection’s purer bliss; 

He sigh’d and ask’d, hath dissipation aught like this ? 


JAMES ATKINSON*. 

DESCRIPTION OF LAILl'. 

[From Laill aiid Mainutii u poem from the original 
Persian of Nazdmi.'\ 

l.AiLi' in beauty, softness, grace, 

Surpass’d the loveliest of her race ; 

She was a fresh and odorous flower, 

1 Muck’d by a fairy from her bower ; 

W'lth heart-delighting rosebuds blooming, 

I’he welcome breeze of spring perfuming. 

The killing witchery that lies 
In her soft, black, delicious eyes, 
hen gather'd in one amorous glance, 
iherces the heart, like sword or lance; 

The pre} that falls into her snare, 

Tor life must mourn and struggle there ; 

Her eyelash peaks a thousand blisses. 

Her lips of ruby ask for kisses ; 

Soft lips where sugar-sweetness dwells, 

Sweet as the bee-hive’s honcy-cells ; 

Her cl- -v-'l s, so beautiful and bright, 

Had stole the moon’s refulgent light ; 

Her form the cypress-tree expresses. 

And lull and ripe invites caresses ; 

\V ith all tbe^e charms the heart to win, 

M here was a cureless grief within — 

Y^ei none beheld her grief, or heard ; 

She droop’d like broken-winged bird. 

Her secret thoughts her love concealing, 

But, softly to the ten-ace ‘Stealing, 

From mom to eve she gazed around, 

111 hopes 1 '^r Majnun might be found. 

Wandering in sight. For she had none 
To sympathise with her — not one I 
None to compassionate her woes — 

In dread of rivals, friends, and foes ; 

And though she smiled, her mind’s distress 
Fill’d all her thoughts with bitterness : 

The fire of absence on them prey’d. 

But light uor smoke that fire betray’d : 

Shut up within herself, she sate. 

Absorb’d in grief, disconsolate ; 

Yet true love has resources still. 

Its soothing arts, and ever will ! 

Voices in guarded softness rose * 

Upon her ever-listening ear ; 

She heard her constant lover’s woes. 

In melting stmins, repeated near ; 

* Author of “ An Abridgement in prose and verse of the 
8hah Nameh of Firdansi ** La Secchia fiapita, from the 
Italian of Tassoui,*' &c. &c. 
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The sky, with gloomy clouds overspread. 
At length soft showers began to shed ; 

And what, before, destruction seem’d. 

With rays of better promise gleam’d. 

Voices of young and old she heard 
Beneath the harem-walls reciting 
Her Majnhn's songs ; ^ach thrilling word 
Her almost broken heart delighting. 

Laili, with matchless charms of face. 

Was bless'd with equal mental grace; 

With eloquence and taste refined : 

And from the treasures of her mind 
She pour’d her fondest love's confession 
With faithful love's most warm expression; 
Told all her hopes and sorrows o'er. 

Though told a thousand times before ; 

The life-blood circling through her veins 
Recorded her aflecting strains ; 

And as she wrote, watli passion flush'd. 

The glowing words with crimson blusli’d. 
And now the terrace she ascends 
In secret^ o’er the rampart bends. 

And flings the record, with a sigh. 

To one that moment passing by : 

Unmark’d the stranger gains the prize. 

And from the spot like lightning flies 
To where the lingering lover weeps unseen. 
— Starting upon his feet, with cheerful mien. 
He gazes, reads, devours the pleasing tale. 
And joy again illumes his features pale. 


BARRACKPOAE. 

January, 1834. 

There was a time, not many years ago. 

When Barrackpore with festive pleasure rung ; 
When plays, and balls, and martial pomp and show. 
Around the scene a magic influence flung. 

When wit, and humour, jollity, and glee. 

And sporting joys enlivened every day ; 

When all were hospitable, kind, and free. 

And rolled, on swiftest wing, the hours away. 

But now, — ^l)ow changed I a carcase uninspired, 

A body without soul, — a mournful place — 
Should a Memento Mori be desired, 

’Tis here ! — no life within it can you trace. 

The Bungalowrs, — thrown pyxamids of grass, — 

Look sad, th4-)ugh tenanted, and seem to be 
Caves of Trophonius ; voiceless caves, alas ! 

Where never breathe the sounds of revelry. 

Then what may be the boast of Barrackpore ? 

Is nothing left to please t^e ear or sight ? 

‘ Yes ! you may bear the gun at day-light roar 
What else ? * Again at eight o’clock at night F 
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DESCRIPTION OF ROODABUH. 

From the Shah Nameh. 

Her name Roodabuh : skreened from public view. 
Her countenance is brilliant as the sun ; 

From head to foot her lovely form is fair 
As polished ivory. Like the spring, her cheek 
Presents a radiant bloom ; in stature tall. 

And o’er her silvery brightness, richly flows 
Dark musky ringlets clustA'ing to her feet. 

She blushes like the rich pomegranate flower^ 

Her eyes are soft and sweet as the narcissus. 

Her lashes from the raven’s jetty plume 

Have stolen their blackness, and her brows are bent 

Like archer’s bow. Ask ye to see the moon ? 

Look at her face : seek ye for musky fragrance ? 
She is all sweetness. Her long fingers seem 
Pencils of silver, and so beautiful 
Her presence, that she breathes of heaven and love. 


W. F. THOMPSON*, 

THE JOGl’S ADDRESS TO THE GANGES. 

Dread power, beside thy sacred wave. 

We meet as ever now ; 

To thee we pray, for thee we lave. 

But where, oh where art thou ! 

Tlie charmed lamp floats trembling by. 

And braves the tempest’s burst ; 

Tis thus for thee we bum and die. 

But let us find tliee first, 

I’ve sought thee in the cell of stone 
From which thy waters rise ; 

I’ve sought thee where thy icy throne 
Is lost amid the skies ; 

And where the sister current meets 
Tiiino own in billowy jar ; 

In Cashee’s ancient dark retreats, 

In wild and lone Hurdwrar ; 

I’ve shouted where thy torrent boiled, 

I’ve sluiiibemd w here it slept. 

From eager youth, to age o’ertoiled, 

I’ve looked for thee and w^ept ; 

W here'er thy sacred wave is drunk. 

In every haunted spot, 

I’ve sought thee — till my spirit sunk. 

For oil ! I found thee not. 

And still in holy dream I pace 
Thy sands the livelong day. 

And pray that our and diy disgrace, 
j^May quickly pass aw^ ; 

And oft 1 look, but still in vain. 

To see thy hoaiy head, 

In all an injured God’s disdain, 

Uprising from thy bed. 

And when upon thy glassy stream, 

Descends the glow of even. 

It seems — oh does it only seem — 

Thy wave to mix wifh heaven : 

> « Author of India : a Pom,** The City of the East,** &c. 


1 thither bend my ardent gaze, 

Till every hue be past. 

Assured that in that radiant blaze. 

Thou wait descend at last. 

And in the solemn hour of night, 

W’here Nature’s pulse has died. 

With many a dark and nameless rite, 

1 h iunt thy gloomy tide, 

And oft 1 lift my voice on high. 

To ciiaunt the magic line, 

And start at echo's far reply. 

Half dreading it is thine. 

And now chill age begins to creep 
In languor thro' my blood, 

And soon 1 seek thee — low and deep. 
Beneath thy gushing flood : 

But oh not yet — for still I yearn. 

And still I look to see, 

The splendours of the past return. 

And all bow down to thee. — 

Say is it that thou loath’st the land 
Where pallid muliicks reign ? 

Then aid, oh aid our feeble hands, 

Or we shall tiuhi in vain : 

For think not that we lamely bow. 

To be the things we are. 

No, they are strong — but Ganges thou, 
Oh thou art stronger far. 

Lost is our sway, our land, our name. 
Low — low beneath the yoke, 

Oiu spirits bend in grief and shame, 

Oh haste ere they l>e broke. 

From IJiinalay to Serendeep, 

Ascends one endless pniyer, 

Thou eanst not die — thou cunst not sleep, 
Then where art lliou — oh where ? 


THE Rajpoot’s lament. 

Shades of the mighty, mighty dead, 

Then have ye lived and died in vain ? 

And are ye fled, for ever fled, 

W ith all the glories of your reign. 

And left the world ye used to bless, 

Tn guilt as deep — in need no less — 

Than when ye burst upon its guilt. 

And half the blood it bore was spilt ? 

The Keytrie’s pride — the Brahmin's god — 
Shall both be trampled and o'erthrown ? 
And the pure*^land your footsteps trod, 

Stoop to a race to you unknown ; 

And will ye sleep, for ever sleep, 

While good men pray, and brave ones weep. 
And native honour’s latest gasp, 

Is ebbing in the oppressor’s grasp ? 
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Whose foot is on the Bralimin’s land ? 

A foot the country hath not born. 

Whose hand is on the soldier brand ? 

A hand the soldier holds in scorn. 

Whose lance is in the country's heart ? 

A lance more odious than its smart. 

Who fill the thrones ye reared of old ? 

The slaves of slaves, whose God is gold. 

Soft Gunga checks her troubled wave, 

And slave-like weeps with veiled brow; 
rTwas there, 'twas llierc ye bid us lave. 

And will ye, can ye bid us now t 
The pomp and pride of native sway. 

Our lands, our names have past away. 

And will ye never, never aid, 

To guard tire rights your glory made. 

Shades of the mighty, who shall dare 
To say ye are not mighty still ? 

Your v.hispers breathe m every air, 

You spirits move in every thrill — 

Dim— thro* the misty gulf of years — 

Dim — thro' the glimmenng veil of tears — 

I see ye — warriors stern and grey, 

I see ye — but no other may. 

T breathed it to the rushing flood, 

The water's murmuring voice replied ; 

I breathed it to the waving wood, 

The conscious branches bo\N ed and sighed : 
1 told the rock, 1 told the cloud, 

And tiiey returned it doubly loud ; 

I spoke it ill the haunts of men, 

And not a ^'oice was heard again. 

Stupenaous spirits — Y e could mould. 

And re-create a nation's mind ; 

And will no whispering voice unfold, 

The magic art that rules iiiai||kind ? 

Oil I have mused on all ye taught. 

Till my young heart grew old with thought, 

Bui never vet that sacred gleam 

Has reached iny soul in thought or dream. 

'Tis vain, the task is not for me ; 

Fly, dreamy hopes and shadowy throne ; 
My country’s soul I cannoi free, 

I WILL be master of my own ; 

Shades of the mighty — yet, oh yet 
Shed o'er this heart the proud regret 
That throbs and thrills in every beat, 

A little while, and we shall meet. 

Tho' ear is deaf, and voice is dumb, 

I know the spirit dieth not ; 

The ocean sleeps, the storm shall come, 

When I perchance shall be forgot ; 

Enough for me if fireedom’s eyes. 

Shall glisten where my ashes lie. 

And freedom’s tardy hand confer, 

A wTeatli on him who died for her* 


CAPTAIN VETCH*. 

LINES ON A SWEET BRIAR IN INDIA. 

Dear flow’ret of my native land, ' 

Ilow sweet thy leaves of tend'rest green 
Beneath these tropic skies expand, 

Excelling all the mighty sceue ; 

And oh, midst India’s richer bloom. 

How sweet thy home-fraught mild perfume ? 

It tells of childhood's blissful day. 

Ere yet one pang from sorrow griev’d us. 

Or dimm’d the breast’s unclouded ray 

Ere Love betray'd — or friends deceiv’d us — 
Ere youth came on with all its snares. 

Or manhood brought its chilling cares. 

It tells of summer's evening walk 

When hush'd the summer’s evening show'r ; 
And raptur'd lovers whisper'd talk 

Was sweet beneath thy scented bow'r ; 

When Life's ^ young love 'was love alone, 

A glow in after years unknown. 

It tells of summer Sabbath morn 

When by the village wayside blowing 
niy fragrance on the air was borne 
A Jioliriess around bestowing ; 

And something more than earthly calm 
Seem'd mingl'd with thy breathing balm. 

With me on exile's desert cast. 

I'll cherish thee, my native flow’r. 

For tho' thou can’st not give tlie past 
Tliy fragrance can the scene restore ; 

And oh, tlie balm for present pain 
Is living o'er past joys again. 


JxVMES nUTCHINSONt* 

THE PINDAREE’s SOXC. 

The steed paws the ground, with a snort, and a neigh, 
The Pindairee has mounted, and hied him away; 

He has braced on his shield, and his sword by his 
side, 

And forth he has gone, on a foray, to ride. 

His turbar is twisted and wreath d round his brow, 
Its color as red as his blood in its glow ; 

From his shoulder, behind him, his carbine is slung. 
And light, o’er his saddle, his long spear is hung. 

Loose streams to the wind, his white flowing garb, 
And gaily bedeck’d is his Dukhunnee barb ; 

To the bells, at his neck, that chime as they ride. 

His charger is bounding, and prancing in pride. 

* Author of ** Sultry Hours'^ 

t Author of ** The SunyoMee, an ]b*«stem Tale, and othe^ 
poems.** 
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His comrades are joined, they are mounted alike ; 
They must drink, they must smoke, ’ere their tents 
they will strike — f 

Their tents did I say ?— they are spangled, and high, 
Their beds are the ground, and their curtains the sky. 

Thro’ the jungle, they wend; till they reach the 
broad stream ; 

It is shallow eno*, and they cross, in the gleam, 

Of a moon shining sweet, as the smile, on the face 
Of the maiden, we love, and would die to embrace. 

The river is forded, the frontier is passed, 

And they reach the lone village, by midnight, at last; 
\V ould you gather its fate ? in the darkness of night. 
The forests around it are red in its light. 

Its dwellers have fled, in the wild woods to roam ; 
All roofless, and black, is the pUwe of their home ; 
And their daughters, dishonored, are weeping in 
vain, 

Nor will boast of their pride, and their scorning, 
again. 


W. T. ROBERTSON*. 
TUHIMEENVH. 

From the Shah Nameh, 

Lo ! as he slumbered on his bed of state 
Roostum, the champion, dreamt, with wine elate, 
Thai Tuhimeenuh came, in beauty’s pride. 

And stood with graceful person at his side. 

He dreamt that she, the sceptred sovereign’s child. 
Fair as the sun and like him undefiled, 

Came with a slave as beautiful as night, 

\\ hose hand sustained an amber-scented light, 
^Vhose feet her steps, with mem superior, led 
Close to the pillow of his sopha-stead. 

He dreamt that from her screen advanced, with grace, 
A female like the moon, that seemed in face, 

In brightness like the sun ; who breathed perfume 
Replete with fragrance and with sweetest bloom ; 
AVho boasted of a figure full of state, 

Tall as a cypress and in stature straight ; 

\\ ho had two eyebrows curving like one bow ; 

Who had two curls as ’snares for friend and foe, 

For, bought in realms of paradise, these locks 
Were like two twigs of amber perfumed box ; 

Or black chain armoury, thou wouldst have said. 
Knot bound on knot, and braid entwined in braid. 
Who had two cheeks and temples like two roses. 
Commingling with a bed of lily-posies 
W ho had two rows of necklace thou mightst fancy 
A casket full of occult necromancy ; 

For, in the double strings, the holes were wrought 
As punctured by the diamond cut of thought — 

W ho had ten fingers, each a silvery^ pen. 

An hundred fragrant lines traced o er the ten , 

Who from her lips dropped honey, from her tongue 
Shed sugary sweets, and round her mouth had 
strung • 

* Translator of the Shah Namchf &c. 


Rows of transcendent pearls in rubies set 
Formed in proportion and in order met ! 

Who wore the tip and circle of each ear 
Refulgent as the sun, as bright and clear, 

And had appended from them many a gem 
In clusters sparkling *neath her diadem ! 

But midst this blaze of beauty and of stones 
Nocturnal jewel-stars forsook their zones, 

Excepting V^enus who alone that night 
Stayed as a friend administering her light 
To her whose soul was intellect, whose frame 
Embodied spirit chaste as seraph’s claim. 

And whose untainted nature from her worth 
Thou wouldst have deemed too pure to hold of earth. 


REV. J. LAWSON*. 

Born 1787.— -Died 1825. 

A BENGAL PICTURE. 

Paint now an azure sky without a cloud ; 

Throw in the distance mists and jungle shade ; 
Sketch tall tiiiii trunks faint gleaming from the 
glade, 

And cocoa-nuts high tow ’ring, plumed and proud. 
Beneath shall be a hovel, and a crowd 

Of l^ronzed dwellers, where the thatch doth fade 
From golden yellow^ to each dingy grade, 

And blue smoke curls about till it doth shroud 
The idle groups. Next on the foreground see 
Tw'o ragged horses just released from toil, 

Brow^sing upon the fragrant straw wisps, while 
Tiio creaking carriage w'aits for company. 

Now add a sunsiiine vaniisli. There — 'tis done ; 

A Bengal sketch — not sooner seen than known. 


MAJOR ^LDER CAMPBELLf- 

SONNEl — THE SIIOOE DAGON, RANGOON. 

On ! it is splendid, this — a glorious gleam 
Of fairy land ! while now the rising sun 
Pours o’er the forests one rich glowing stream 
Of beauty and of light ! — doth it not stun 
Each sense, to view that bright, aspiring dome, 
Lifting its golden pride so high in air, 

And, like a lighted pyre of glory, there 
Gleaming in might and majesty ? — but, come, 
Ascend the platform — ^now, — oh heavens ! how 
grand 

A pile is this to grace a heathen land ! 

And all around how beautiful !— the foam 
Of seas and rivers, —hills, and woods, and lakes. 

And every form fantastic nature takes, 

Here shine upon the eye, — a scene most brightly 
fair ? 

• Author of ** The Maniac and other Poema,** 8tc. 
t Though Major Carapbell’s first published volume of 
poems is entitled ** La^a from the Eaatf* it contains no 
poems of an Eastern or local cast ; and 1 have foand 
some search in periodicals no more than the above little 
pieces of his that are (rf an Oriental character.— CoiUpfier. 
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SOKNETS : — BEEJAPORE. 

I. 

High from tlie top of this imperial dome, 

1 view witli wood 'ring gaze the City round, 

Where robed in splendid ruin, strew the ground 
The regal hall, the Temple, and the Tomb ! 

The setting sun contrasts with deeper gloom 
Those tamarind groves that speck the eastern space. 
And gilds those glittering spires with richer grace 
That decorate the western prospect ; — some 
Tinged with a blush of purple I — Oh, there steals 
Over the lie|[irt an awe ! — a soothing tone 
Of pensive feeling o’er the mind is thrown. 

Which revels in llie ‘ joy of grief it fee ls. 

To think that all this wilderness sublime 
Should glean such beauty from the hand of Time ! 
II. 

For oh ! methinks that now, ev’n wlien they fall 
In clustered groups, these edifices grand 
Have more of beauty, than when here the hand 
Of power and population ruled o’er all ! 

For now the hum of men, the shout, the cry, 

‘riie rush of horsemen, and each various sound, 
Have ceased to vex the ear : and sweetly round 
Falls, willi a mellow cadence ccliomg by, 

The voice of the Muezzin, — who below’ 

C alls, var.ily (iiills, ‘ the Faithful’ to their rites ; 

For oh I llie humble train he now invites 
A'* few and all regardless ; — thus decay 
Attends all human things, which gleam and glow 
In worldl) pride — but glow to fade away ! 


.MISS EMMA ROBERTS*. 


Upon the Ganges' regal stream, 

The ^un’s bright splendours rest, 

And gorgeously the noon-tide beam 
Reposes on its breast : 

But in a small secluded nook, 

Beyond the western se0 

Theie rippling glides a narrow brook, 

That's dearer far to me. 

The lory perches on my hand, 

Caressing to be fed. 

And spreads its plumes at my command, 

And stoops its purple head ; 

But where the robin, humble guest, 

Comes flying from the tree, 

W'hich bears its unpretending nest, 

Alas ! I'd rather be. 

The fire-fly flashes througli the sky, 

A meteor swift and bright ; 

And the wide space around, on high. 

Gleams with its emerald light ; 

Though glory tracks that shooting star, 

And bright its splendour shine, 

The glow-worm's lamp is dearer far 
To this sad heart of mine. 

« Authoress of a poetical volume entitled ** Oriental SceneSt 
Dramatie Sketches,'' &c. and of the well known prose sketches, 
** Seenei and Characteristics of Indostan.'* 


Throughout the summer year, the flowers 
In all the flush of bloom, 

Clustering around the forest bowers, 
Exhale their rich perfume. 

The daisy, and the primrose pale, 

Though scentless they rflay be, 

That gem a far, far distant vale, 

Are much more prized by me. 

I'he lotus opes its chalices, 

U[>on the tank's broad lake, 

Where India's stately palaces 
Their ample mirrors make : 

Blit reckless of each tow er and dome. 

The splendid and the grand, 

I languish for a cottage home. 

Within my native land. 


THE DYING HINDOO, 

Hl lies beside the sacred river, 

His heart has lost life’s ruddy glow, 

His sighs are faint, his pulses quiver, 

And death’s chill damps are on his brow. 

Within yon gi*een and bowery glade 
Whose path the smile of sunshine wears, 
Beneath the lofty palm tree’s shade 
Ills loved though lowly hut appears. 

And near him well known sounds arise 
With joyous songs and laughter fraught. 
And now his glazed and languid eyes 
Are turned towards the village-ghaut. 

There all is cheerful, as of yore, 

When with the sun’s declining beam 
He too had sought the Ganges’ shore, 

And bathed within its hallowed stream. 

In crowds his early friends repair 
To the cliabouta’s esplanade, 

Her graceful ghurrah filling there, 

Stoops to the brink his dark-eyed maid. 

Tliey heed him not — no fond farewells 
Attest their grief, no tears are shed, 

No sigh the heart’s deep anguish tells ; 

He to the living world is dead. 

One pang has shot across his breast— 

One human pang — but it is gone. 

And tranquilly he sinks to rest, 

As the vcevnal wave flows on. 

His eye the blushing wreath has caught 
Whii'li floats along the sacred wave, 

And to his parting soul has brought 
Hopes of bright lands beyond the grave. 

Soon shall the form o’er that pure tide 
Which now to earth so fondly clings. 
Freed from each grovelling trammel glide, 
And mingle witli its holy springs. 
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The red crown of the lotus wreath 

Upon the molten silver blushes, , 

And a dark, lifeless form beneath 
With the stream’s headlong-current rushes. 

The corse, the flower are seen no more, 

For ever lost in yon bright river. 

The echoes of the lonely shore 

In mournful tone repeat — for ever ! 


POEMS BY AN EAST INDIAN. 


HENRY LOUIS VIVIAN DEROZIO*. 
TO IXDIA — MY NATIVE LAND. 

Bom 1809— Died 1831. 

(Introduction to the Fakeer of Jungheera.) 

My country ! in thy day of glory past 
A beauteous halo circled round thy brow, 

And worshipped as a deity thou wast — 

Where is thril alory, where that reverence now ? 
Thy eagle pinion is chained down at last. 

And ero veiling in the lowly dust art thou : 

Thy nmistrel hath no wreath to weave for thee 
Save the sad story of thy misery ! — 

W'ell — let me dive into the depths of time, 

And bring from out the ages that have rolled 
A few small fiagments of those wrecks sublime, 
Which human eye may never more behold ; 

And let the guerdon of my labour be 
My fallen countiy ! one kind wish for thee ! 


SONNET TO THE STUDENTS AT THE HINDU COLLECEf. 

Expanding, like the petals of young flowers ; 

I watch the gentle opening of your minds. 

And the sweet loosening of the spell that binds 
Your intellectual energies and powers, 

That stretch, (like young birds in soft summer hours) 
Their wings to try their strength. O ! how the winds 
Of circumstance, and freshening April showers 
Of early knowledge, and unnumbered kinds 
Of new |)erceptions shed their influence ; 

And how you worship Truth's omnipotence i 
Wliat joyance rains upon me, when 1 see 
Fame, in the mirror of futurity. 

Weaving the cMipiets you are yet to gain — 

And then 1 feel 1 have not lived in vain. 


ode. 

FROM THE PERSIAN OT HAFIZ. 

Freely translated. 

Say, what’s the rose without the smile 
Of her I deem more fair. 

And what are all the sweets of spring 
If wine be wanting there ? 

* 

A Author of the ** Fakeer of Jungheera,** &c. 

^ Mr. Oerozio was one of the masters of the Hindu College. 


O ! who will pause the choice to doubt 
Of walks where music rings, 

Or bowers in richest bloom without 
The notes the Bulbul sings ? 

In vain the cypress waves, in vain 
A thousand flowrets sigh, 

Without the cheek whose tint excels 
The tulip's crimson dye ! 

Yet what are lips where sweetness clings, 
And cheeks where roses dwell, 
Without the kiss, the joy, the bliss 
Of pleasure’s potent spell ? 

The wine and garden botli are sweet. 

But sweetest wine and grove 
I lothe, if there I cannot meet 
Ihe face and form I love. 

The brightest, fairest works of art 
That skilful hands devise 
Are nought, without the hand and heart 
Of her I fondest prize. 

And what's my life ? — perhaps a coin — 
A trifling coin at best — 

Unheeded e’en by passer-by, 

Unfit for bridal guesl^. 


POEM BY A HINDU. 


KASIPRASIIAD GllOSnf. 

THE boatmen’s SONG TO GANCA. 

Gold river ! gold river ! how gallantly now 
Our bark on thy bright breast is lifting her prow, 

In the pride of her beauty, how swiftly she flies : 
Like a white-winged spirit thro’ topaz-paved skies. 

Gold river ! gold river ! thy bosom is calm, 

And o’er thee, the breezes are shedding their balm : 
And Nature beholds her fair features pourtrayed, 

In the glass of thy ^osom — serenely displayed. 

Gold river ! gold river ! the sun to thy waves, 

Is fleeting to rest in thy cool coral caves ; 

And thence, with his uar of light, at the morn 
He will rise, and the skies with his glory adorn. 

Gold river ! gold river ! how bright is the beam, 
Which brightens and crimsons thy soft flowing stream ; 
Whose waters beneath make a musical clashing. 
Whose ripples like dimples in childhood are flashing. 

Gold river ! gold river ! the moon will soon grace, 
The hall of the stars with lier light-shedding face: 
The wundering planets her palace will throng, 

And seraplis will waken tlieir music and song. 

Gold river ! gold river ! our brief course is done. 

And safe in the city our home we have won ; 

And now as the bright sun who drops from our view, 
So Ganga, we bid thee a cheerful adieu ! 

* This alludes to a custom in the Bast, of tbrowins money 
away amongr the guests at a bridal, 
t Author of ** The Shdlr and other Poems,** 
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THE WESTERN WORLD. 

William OuUen hryant. 

Late, firom this western shore, that morning chased 
The deep and ancient night, that threw its shroud 
O'er the green land of groves, the beautiful waste. 
Nurse of full streams, and lifter up of proud 
Sky-mingling mountains that o’erlook the cloud. 
Erewhile, where yon gay spires their brightness 
rear, 

Trees waved, and the brown hunter’s shouts were 
loud 

Amid the forest ; and the bounding deer 
Fled at the glancing plume, and the gaunt wolf yelled 
near. 

And where his willing waves yon bright blue bay 
Sends up, to kiss his decorated brim, 

And cradles, in his soil embrace, the gay 
Young group of grassy islands born of him, 

And, crowding nigh, or in the distance dim, 

Lifts the while throng of sails, that bear or bring 
The commerce of the world — wnth tawny limb, 

And belt and beads in sunlight glistening, 

The savage urged his skiff' like wild bird on the wing. 

ITien, all his \ outliful paradise around, 

And ail the broad and boundless mainland, lay 
C’ooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 
O’er mound and vale, where never summer ray 
Glanced, till tlie strong tornado broke his way 
Through the gray giants of the sylvan wild ; 

Yet many a sheltered glade, witl^ blossoms gay. 
Beneath the showery sky and sunshine mild. 
Within the shaggy arms of that dark forest smiled. 

There stood the Indian hamlet, there the lake 
Spread its blue sheet, that flashed with many an 
oar. 

Where the brown otter plunged him from the brake. 
And the deer drank — as the light gale flew o*er. 
The twinkling maize-field rustled on the shore ; 

And while that spot, so wild, and lone, and fair, 

A look of glad and innocent beauty wore, 

And peace was on the earth and in the air, 

The warrior lit the pile, and bound his captive there : 

Not unavenged — the foeman, from the wood. 
Beheld the deed, and, when tlie midnight shade 
Was stillest gorged his battle-axe with blood ; 

All died — the wailing babe — the shrieking maid — 
And in the flood of fire that scathed the glade. 

The roofs went down ; but deep the silence grew 
When on the dewy woods the day-beam played ; 
No more the cabin smokes rose wreathed and blue, 
And ever by their lake lay moored the light canoe. 
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Look now abroad — another race has filled 
These populous borders — wide the wood recedes. 
And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are tilled ; 
The land is full of harvests and green meads ; 
Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds. 
Shine, disembowered, and give to sun and breeze 
Their virgin waters ; the full region leads 
New colonies forth, that toward the western seas 
Spread, like a rapid flame among the autumnal trees. 

Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 

Throws its last fetters off* ; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant’s unchained strength. 

Or curb his swiftness in the forward race. 

Far, like the comet's way through infinite space. 
Stretches the long untravelied path of light 
Into the depths of ages : we may trace, 

Afar, the brightening glory of its flight. 

Till the receding rays are lost to human sight. 


POWER OF the soul IN INVESTING EXTERNAL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES WITH THE HUE OP ITS^OWN PEEL- 
INGS. 

Richard H. Dana. 

— Life in itself, it life to all things gives ; 

For whatsoe’er it looks on, that thing lives — 
Becomes an acting being, ill or good ; 

And, grateful to its giver, tenders food 

For the soul's health, or, suffering change unblest. 

Pours poison down to rankle in the breast ; 

As is the man, e’en so it bears its part. 

And answers, thought to thought, and heart to heart. 

Yes, man reduplicates himself. You see. 

In yonder lake, reflected rock and tree. 

Each leaf at rest, or quivering in the air. 

Now rests, now stirs, as if a breeze were there 
Sweeping the ciystal depths. How perfect all ! 

And see those slender top-boughs rise and fall ; 

The double strips of silvery sand unite 
Above, belov , each grain distinct and bright. — 
Thou bird, that seek At thy food upon that bought 
Peck not alone ; that bird below, as diou, 

Is busy after fond, and happy, too — 

They’re gone ! Both, pleased, away together flew. 

Arid see we thus sent up;T:ock, sand, and wood,. 
Life, joy, and motion from the sleepy flood ? 

The world, O man, is like tliat flood to thee : 

Turn where thou wilt, tliyself in all things see 
Reflected back. As drives the blinding sand 
Round Egypt’s piles, where’er thou tak’st thy atand. 
If that thy heart be barren, tliere will sweep 
The driftmg waste, like waves along the 
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Fill up the vale, and choke the laughing streams - 
That ran by grass and brake, with dancing beams ; 
Sear the fresh woods, and from thy heavy eye V 
Veil the wide-shifting glories of the sky, 

And one still, sightless level make the earth, 

Like thy dull, lonely, joyless soul, — a dearth. 

The rill is tuneless to his ear, who feels 
No harmony within ; the south wind steals 
As silent as unseen amongst the leaves. 

“Who has no inward beauty, none perceives. 

Though all around is beautiful. Nay, more — 

In nature's earnest hour, he hears the roar 
Of winds and flinging waves — puts out the light. 
When high and angry passions meet in fight; 

And, his own spirit into tumult hurled. 

He makes a tunnoil of a quiet world : 

The fiends of his own bosom people air 
With kindred fiends, that hunt him to despair. 

Hates he his fellow-men? Why, then, he deems 
^Tis hate for hate : — as he, so each one seems. 

Soul ! fearful is thy power, which thus transforms 
All things into its likeness ; heaves in storms 
The strong, proud sea, or lays it down to rest, 

Like the hushed infant on its mother’s breast — 
Which gives each outward circumstance its hue. 
And shapes all others' acts and thoughts anew, 

ITiat so, they joy, or love, or hate, impart. 

As joy, love, hate, holds rule witliin the heart. 


INDEPENDENCE. 

By J. K. Paulding. 

(From ** The Backwoodsman^ ) 

O, Independence ! man's bright mental sun. 
With blood and tears by our brave country won. 
Parent of all, high-mettled man adorns. 

The nen’e of steel, the soul that meanness scorns. 
The mounting wind that spurns the tyrant's sway. 
The eagle eye that mocks the God of day. 

Turns on tlie lordly upstart scorn for scorn. 

And drops its lid to none of woman bom ! 

With blood, and tears, and hardships thou wert 
bought, 

Yet rich the blessings thy bright sway has wrought; 
Hence comes it that a gallant spirit reigns 
Unknown among old Europe's hapless swains. 

Who slaves to some proud lord, himself a slave. 
From sire to son, from cradle to the grave, 

From race to race, more dull and servile grow. 

Until at last they nothing feel or know. 

Hence comes it, that our meanest farmer's boy 
Aspires to taste the proud and manly joy 
That springs from holding in his own dear right 
The land he ploughs, the home he seeks at night ; 
And hence it comes, he leaves his friends and home. 
Mid distant vrilds and dangers drear to roam. 

To seek a competence, or find a grave, 

Rather than live a hireling or a sfasve. 

^As the bright wavbig harvest field he sees, 

Like sunny ocean lippUng in the breeze. 


And hears the lowing herd, the lambkins' bleat. 
Fall on his ear in mingled concert sweet, 

His heart sits lightly on its rustic throne. 

The fields, the herds, the flocks are all his own. 


DESCRIPIION OF A SULTRY SUMMER'S NOON. 

Carlos Wilcox. 

A SULTRY noon, not in the summer's prime, 
When all is fresh with life, and youtli, and bloom, 
But near its close, when vegetation stops, 

And fhiits mature stand ripening in the sun. 
Soothes and enervates with its thousand charms. 

Its images of silence and of rest. 

The melancholy mind. The fields are still ; 

Tlie husbandman has gone to his repast, 

And, that partaken, on the coolest side 
Of his abode, reclines, in sweet repose. 

Deep in the shaded stream the cattle stand, 

'The flocks beside the fence, with heads all prone. 
And panting quick. The fields, for harvest ripe, 
No breezes bend in smooth and graceful waves, 
While witli their motion, dim and bright by turns. 
The sunshine seems to move ; nor e'en a breath 
Brushes along the surface with a shade 
Fleeting and thin, like that of flying smoke. 

'The slender stalks their heavy bended heads 
Support as motionless ns oaks their tops. 

O'er all the woods the topmost leaves are still ; 

E’en the vuld poplar leaves, that, pendent bung 
By stems elastic, quiver at a breain, 

Rest in the general calm. Hie thistle down. 

Seen high and thick, by gazing up beside 
Some shading object, in a silver shower 
Plumb down, and slower than the slowest snow, 
Tlirough all the sleepy atmosphere descends ; 

And where it lights, though on the steepest roof. 

Or smallest spire of gnass, remains unmoved. 

White as a fleece, as dense and as distinct 
From the resplendent sky, a single cloud 
On the soft bosom of the air beamed. 

Drops a lone shadow as distinct and still. 

On the bare plain, or sunny mountain’s side ; 

Or in tlie polished mirror of tlie lake, 

In which the deep reflected sky appears 
A calm, sublime immensity below. 


TIIANATOPSIS. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

To him who in the love oF Nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language ; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. — When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a bligTit 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stem agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house. 
Make thee to shudder, and gr|p sick at heart; — 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
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To NatureVieachings^ while irom all around — 
Earth and her waters, and th^ depths of air, — 
Comes a still voice — yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground. 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean shall exist 

Thy irnage. Earth that nourish’d thee, shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolv’d to earth again : 

And, lost each human trace, surrend’ring up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements, 

To be a brother to th’ insensible rock. 

And to tlie sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. I'he oak 
Shall ^end his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 
Yet not to thy eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone — nor could’st thou wish 
Couch more mugniiicent. Thou shall lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings, 

ITie powerful of the earth — ^the wise, the good, 

I'air forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
Rock-ribb’d and ancient as the sun, — the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between 
Tlie venerable woods — rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
1 hat make the meadows green — and, poured round 
all. 

Old Ocean’s grey and melancholy waste, — 

A.re but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. Tlie golden sun, 

The pla ict , all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death. 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe, are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. — Take the wings 
Of morning, and theBarcan desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregau, and bears no sound 
Save his own daahings — ^yet, the dead are there. 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their las^ sleep — the dead reign there alone. 

So shalt thou rest — and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnotic’d by the living — and no friend 
Take note of thy departure ! All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny ; the gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom ; yet ail these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee ; as the long train 
Of i^es glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 

The bow'd with age, the infant in the smiles 
And beauty ^of its innocent age cut off, — 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side. 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them* 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable cawan, that moves 
1\> the pale realms olbhade, where each shall take 
Hia chamber in the eilent halls of death. 
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Thou go not, like the quany slave at night, 
Scoji^d to his dungeon, but sustain’d and sooth’d 
By TO unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the arapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE QUIET ISLAND, FROM THE POEM 
OF “ THE BUCCANEER.’* 

Jlichard H. Dana. 

The island lies nine leagues away. 

Along its solitaiy shore, « 

Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 

No sound but ocean’s roar, 

Save where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her home, 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. 

But when the light winds lie at rest. 

And on the glassy, heaving sea. 

The black duck, with her glossy breast, 

Sits swinging silently, 

How beautiful I No ripples break the reach, 

And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 

And inland rests the green, warm dell ; 

The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 

From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide, 

Mingling its sound with bleatings of the flocks, 

I'hat fe^ about the vale amongst the rocks. 

Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat, ' 

In former days within the vale ; 

Fl^ped in the bay the pirate’s sheet ; 

Curses were on the gale ; 

Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men ; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 

But calm, low voices, words of grace. 

Now slowly fall upon the ear ; 

A quiet look is in each face, 

Subdued and holy fear : 

Each motion’s gentle ; all is kindly done — 

Come, listen, how from crime this isle was won. 


ON THE LOSS OF PROFESSOR FISHER. 

J. G. C. Braiiiard. 

The breath of air, that stirs the harp’s soft string, 
Floats on to join the whirlwind and Uie storm ; 

The drops of dew, exhaled from flowers of spring, 
Rise, and assume the tempest’s threatening form ; 

The first mild beam of morning’s glorious sun. 

Ere night, is sporting in the lightning’s flash ; 

And the smooth stream, that flows in quiet on. 

Moves but to aid the overwhelming dash 

That wave and wind can muster, when the might 
Of earth, and air, and sea, and sky unite. 

So science whispered in thy charmed ear. 

And radiant learning beckoned thee away. 

The breeze was music to thee, and the clear 
Beam of thy morning promised a bright day. 

And they have wrecked thee ! — But there is' a shore 
Where storms are hushed, where tempests nevet 
rage; 
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Where angry skies and blackening seas no more 
With gusty strength their roaring ivarfare wa^ 

By thee its peaceful margent shall be trod — ” 
Thy home is heaven, and thy Friend is God. 

TO THE EVENING WIND. 

William Cullen Biyant. 

Spikit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That coorst the twilight of the sultry day. 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow ; 

Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 

Riding all da]jp the wild blue waves till now. 

Roughening their crests, and scattering high their 
spray. 

And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea ! 

Nor I alone — a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 

And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night ; 

And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 

Lies the vast inland stretched beyond the sight. 

Go forth into the gathering shade ; go forth, 

God's bles^g breathed upon the fainting earth ! 

Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest. 

Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest. 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 
The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast ; 

Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 

And ’twixt the o'ershadowing branches and the grass. 

The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep. 

And dry the moistened curls that overspread 

Ilis temples, while his breathing grows more deep ; 
And they who stand about the sick man's bed. 

Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep. 

And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 

Go — ^but the circle of eternal change, 

Tliai is the life of nature, shall restore, 

'With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range. 
Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more ; 
Sweet odours in the sea-air, sweet and strange. 

Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore ; 

And listening to thy mummr, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf imd running stream. 


SPRING. 

N, P. Willis. 

The Spring is here — the delicate-footed May 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers ; 
And with it comes a thirst to be away, 

Wastiillg in wood-paths its voluptuous hours — 
A feeling that is like a sense of wii^s. 

Restless to soar above these perishing things. 


We pass out from the city's feverish hum. 

To find refreshment in the silent woods ; 

And nature, that is beautiful and dumb. 

Like a cool sleep upon the pulses broods. 

Yet, even there, a restless thought will steal, 

To teach the indolent heart it still must^/re/. 

Strange, that the audible stillness of the noon, 

The waters tripping with their silver feet. 

The turning to the li^t of leaves in June, 

And the light whisper os their edges meet — 
Strange — that they fill not, with their tranquil tone. 
The spirit, walking in their midst alone. 

There’s no contentment, in a world like this, 

Save in forgetting the immortal dream ; 

We may not gaze upon the stars of bliss. 

That tlirough the cloud-rifrs radiantly stream ; 
Bird-like, the prisoned soul will lift its eye 
And sing — ^till it is hooded from the sky. 


THE little beach BIRD. 

Richard H, Dana. 

Thou little bird, thou dweller by the sea. 

Why takest thou its melancholy voice ? 

W hy with that boding cry 
O’er the waves dost thou fly ? 

O, rather, bird, with me 

Through the fair land rejoice ! 

Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim and pale. 

As driven by a beating storm at sea ; 

Thy cry is weak and scared, 

As if thy mates had shared 

The doom of us. Thy wail — • 

What does it bring to me ? 

Thou caU’st along the sand, and haunt'st the surge, 
Restless and sad ; as if, in strange accord 
With motion, and with roar 
Of waves that drive to shore. 

One spirit did ye urge — 

The Mystery — the W’ord. 

Of thousands thou, both sepulchre and pall. 

Old Ocean, art ! A requiem o’er the dead. 
From out thy gloomy cells, 

A tale of mourning tells — 

Tells of man’s wo and fall. 

His sinless gloiy fled. 

Then turn thee, little bird, and take thy fl^ht 
Where the complaining sea shall satmess bring 
Thy spirit never more. 

Come quit with me the jfaore. 

For gladness and the light, 

'^^ere birds of summer sing. 



FROM THE GREEK, LATIN, ITALIAN, GERMAN AND FRENCH, &c. 


THE SUIT OF THETIS TO JUPITER IN FAVOR OF 
ACHILLES. 

From the Greek of Homer, 

IVanslatcd by W. Cowper. 

The swift Achilles, Peleus* noble son 
Beside his gallant bark or in his tent 
Pined all the day, nor would in council seek 
Distinction, or appear in battle more, 

Though his heart panted for the glorious field. 

But w'hen the twelfth fair morrow streak’d the East, 
Then all the everlasting gods to Ileav’n 
Resorted, with the Thund’rer at their head. 

And Thetis, not unmindful of her son 
From the salt flood emerging, sought betimes 
Olympus and the boundless flelds of heav'n . 

High, on the topmost eminence sublime 
()f the deep-fork ’d Olympian she perceiv'd 
The Thima rer seated, from the gods apart. 

She sat before him, to his knees applied 

Her left hand, placed her right beneath his chin, 

And thus the King, Saturnian Jove, implored. 

Father of all, by all that I have done 
Or said that ever pleased thee, grant my suit. 

1 ask some hoiiour on the waning days 
Of my unhappy son doom’d soon to die, 

For he endures dishonour now, deprived 
By Agamemnon of his just reward*. 

But oh ! consent not thou to his disgrace 
Olympian Jove ! but honour him, and grant 
Tro)’'s host to prosper, till Achaia's host 
\^■ith tenfold honours heal his present harm. 

She spake, to whom the Thund’rer nought replied. 
But silent sai long time. She, as her hand 
Had grovtn there, still importunate, his knees 
Clasp'd us at first, and thus her suit renew’d. 

Or grant my prayer, and ratify the grant, 

Or send me hence (for thoii hast none to fear) 
I'lainly refused ; that I may know and feel 
By how much I am least of all in heav’n. 

To whom, overwhelm'd with sadness, at the last, 
.Thus Jove replied. Hard task and full of strife 
Thou hast enjoined me ; Juno will not spare 
For gibe and taunt injurious, whose complaint 
Sounds daily in the ears of all the gods. 

That I assist the Trojans ; but depart. 

Lest she observe thee ; my concern shall be 
How best I may perform thy full desire. 

And to assure thee more, I give the sign 
Indubitable, which all fear expels 
At once from heavenly minds. Nought, so confirmed, 
May, after, be revers^ or render’d vain. 

He ceased, and under his dark brows the nod 
Vouchsafed of confirmation. All around 
The Sovereign’s everlasting head his curls 
Ambrosial shook, and the huge mountain reeledf- 
* King Agamemnon had deprived Achilles of his beautiful 
prize, the Captive ChryMIfc daughter of the priest Chryses. 

t When Phidias waaHked after what orieinal he would 
make his statue of Ju:^r, he answered that he had found 
one in this passage of Homer. 


Their conf’rence closed, they went ; she down at 
once 

With headlong plunge into the briny deep. 

And to his own ethereal mansion Jove. 

His dread approach perceiv’d, uprose the gods. 

And all at once, to meet the sire of all. 

He reach’d his throne and sat. — Nor had he held 
That confrence with the daughter of the deep 
By Juno unobserved, who all in baste 
As touch’d with deep resentment, tlius began. 

Oh close and politic ! what goddess shares 
Thy counsels now ? That favour free to all 
Is still refused to me, unworthy deem’d. 

Think what thou may’st, to know one thought of 
thine. 

To whom the sire of gods and men replied. 

Juno, despair to be inform’d of all 
My plans and views ; Jove’s consort as thou art. 
Thou could’st not learn them. What tliou can’st, 
thou shaft, 

And none in heav’n or earth with less restraint. 

But leave that hidden which I choose to hide. 

Nor search nor ask what none in heav’n shall know. 
Then thus, with eyes fiill-orb’d the spouse of 
Jove. 

Dread son of Saturn ! why these words to me ? 

P'ar less asperity might serve to chide 
My first inquiry ; for I ever left, 

Till now, thy secret counsel to it’s course. 

But fear now prompts me — thou hast been beguil- 
ed 

I By Thetis, daughter of the hoary deep. 

Who was an early suitress at thy knees. 

Ah ! Thou hast giv’n her the assuring sign 
Aiid-Greecians are to perish at the ships 
By thousands, for the glory of her son. 

To whom, incensed, the sovereign lord of air. 

Ah subtle ! Ever teeming with surmise. 

And fathomer of my concealed designs, 

Thy toil is vain, or (which is worse for thee) 

Shall but estrange thee from mine heart the more. 

And be it as thou sayest — I am well pleased 
That so it should be. Be advised, desist. 

Hold thou thy peace. Else, if these dreadful hands 
Approach thee once to seize thee, not the force 
Of all the gods shall give a check to me. 

He said. — whom Juno, awful goddess, heard 
Appall’d, and mute submitted to his will. 

But through the courts of Jove the heav'iily powers 
All felt displeasure ; when to them arose 
Vulcan, illustnous artist, who with speech 
Conciliatory interposed to sooth 
His beauteous mother Juno, and began — 

What end can be expected but the worst 
Of this loud brawling for the sake of man. 

This din among the. gods ? Farewell the feo^ 

With all its joys, if spleen must thus prevail. 

But let me warn, already not unw'am a. 

My mother to assume her sweetest smiles 
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To sooth my father, lest he chide again, 

And the ivhole banquet suffer in the storm. 

For, if he pleased, the HiundW could unthrone 
All here, and, in a moment, dash us down 
From heav*n to earth — So sov’reign is his powV. 
Then seek to sooth him, for his kindness, once 
Secured to thee, will soon be felt by all. 

He ended, and, upstarting, placed a cup 
Full-charged between his mother s hands, and said. 

Be meek, be patient, rule thy troubled heart ; 
Lest, though 1 love thee and would gladly aid, 

I see thy punishment, and want the pow’r. 

Who can resist the Thund’rer ? Me, when once 
I flew to save thee, by the foot he seized 
And hurl'd me through the portal of the skies*. 

“ From mom to eve I fell," and dropp’d, at last. 
Half-dead in Lemnos, where widi timely speed 
The native Sintians flock'd to my relieff. 

So He ; then Juno, beauteous goddess, smiled. 
And smiling still, from his unwonted hand 
Received the goblet. He from right to left 
Rich nectar from the beaker drawn, alert 
Distributed to all the pow'rs divine. 

Heav'n rang with laughter not to be suppress’d 
At sight of Vulcan in" his new employj;. 

So spent they in festivity the day, 

And all were cheered ; nor was Apollo’s harp 
Silent, nor did the Muses spare to add 
Responsive melody of vocal sweets. 

But when the sun's bright orb had now declined, 
Each to his mansion, wheresover built 
By the lame matchless Architect, ^.withdrew. 

Jove also, kindler of the lightnings, climb'd 
The couch whereon his custom was to rest 
When gentle sleep approach'd him, and reposed 
With his imperial consort at his side. 

[I/iad, nook I. 


THE PARTING OF HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 

From the tame, and by the same translator. 

He ceas'd, retired, and in a moment pass'd 
To his own mansion ; but he found not there 
His beauteous spouse, then standing on the tow'r 
With her attendant nurse and infant boy, 

All sighs and tears. He, missing whom he sought, 
His soul's delight, turn’d thence ; but ere he left 
The portal, of her women thus inquir'd. 

Speak, damsels of her train ! and well beware 
That ye speak truly ! Whither went from home 
My chaste Andromache ? To breathe her vows 
In Pallas* temple ? or to jveep retired 
With some fair sister of the Royal house ? 

* Hercules having laid TToy in ruins, was, on his return, 
driven to Cos by a stoim of Juno's raising who hated him, 
and who bad coutrived to cast Jupiter into a profound sleep 
that be might not interrupt her purpose. Jupiter awaking, 
in resentment of her artifice practised on him, punished her 
with bonds, Which Vulcan attempting to loose was discover, 
ed by Jupiter and cast headlong down to Lemnos.— Ffde 
Sehol. Per Barnes, 

t So called from Sivai to hurti, because they are said to 
have been inventors of martial weapon ^.— Vide .Sehol. per VUl. 

t The reader, in order that be may partake with the gods 
Jm the drollery of this 'scene, should observe that the crippled 
and distorted Vulcan had thrust himself into an office at all 
other times administered either by Hebe or Ganymede* 


To whom the chief in office o’er them all. 

Since, Hector ! with such strenuous command 
Thou hast enjoined me truth — She neither sought 
Minerva's temple, nor to weep retired 
With any sister of tlie Royal house. 

But taught by rumour that the Trojan arms 
Opposed in vain the Greecian, wild with woe 
She bade the nurse bear after her, her charge 
Tliy darling boy, and flew to mount the tow'r. 

She said ; forth rush'd the hero to retrace 
11 is former steps, and the huge city soon 
Left all behind him, to the Scsan gate 
Now came, his destin'd pass into the held. 

There, pale and panting (for she ran) he met 
Andromache. In Hypoplaciaii Thebes 
Her wealthy sire the brave Eetioii dwelt, 

E’etion, ruler of Cilicia's realm 
In Hypoplacian Thebes the forest-crown 'd. 

His daughter was the valiant Hector's wile. 

Thus wing'd with haste she came, and with like haste 
The virgin-nurse, enfolding in her arms 
His yet unwean’d and helpless Little-one, 

Fair as the star of mom. Him Hector named 
Scamandrius ; but the citizens of Troy 
Astyanax^ ; for other iruardian aid 
Effectual, none, tlian Hector’s, Ilium knew. 

Mute, but with smiles paternal, on his child 
Tlie father gazed, whose hand his lovely spouse 
Seiz'd fast, the while, and, weeping, thus began. 

Ah ! doom’d, thyself, the victim of thy own 
Too daring courage ! Pity of thy boy 
Thou fecl'st not, or of me, thy widow soon, 

F or soon the whole united Greecian host 
Will overwhelm thee, and thou must be slain 
Earth yield me, then, a tomb ! for refuge else 
Or none so safe have I, thenceforth forlorn 
Of all defence, since father I have none, 

Or mother’s genial home to shelter me. 

Achilles, when he sack'd Cilician Thebes 
And fired her lofty domes, my father slew ; 

He slew Eetion — but, a decent awe 
Forbidding him to bare a royal corse, 

He buni'd him with his arms, heap'd high tlie soil 
That hides his urn, and the Oreadesf, 

Jove’s daughters, circled it around with elms. 

My seven brothers, feeding in the field 
Their flocks and herds, all perish'd in a day. 

For dread Achilles found and slew them all. 

My mother, whom in all her green retreats 
Hypoplacus obey'd, when, rich in spoils, 

The conqu'ror steer'd his gallant barks to Troy 
Came captive in the fleet, but ransom'd hence 
At countless cost, revisited her home, 

And, by Diana pierced, at home expired^. 

All these are lost ; but in thy wedded love. 

My faithful Hector 1 I regain them all 
Come then — let pity plead ! to spare thy boy 
An orphan’s woes, and widowhood to me. 

Defend this tow'r ; and where the iig-tree spreads 
Her branches, station thy collected force, 

For there Idomeneus, the King of Crete, 

* The name signifies, the Chief mtike City, 
t MoantaiD-nymphs. ^ 

t Sudden deaths were ascribed either to JMsoa or Apcflio* 
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Tydides^ either Ajax, and the sons 
Of Atreusy thrice with their united pow’rs 
Have press'd to seize the city ; whether taught 
By some interpreter of signs from heaven. 

Or prompted hy remark and self-advised. 

To whom majestic Hector thus replied. 

Thy cares are all mine also. But I dread. 

The matron’s scorn, the brave man’s just disdain, 
Should fear seduce me to desert the held. 

Ko, my Andromache ! my fearless heart 
Me rather urges into foremost fight 
Studious of Priam’s glory and my own. 

For my prophetic soul foresees a day 
When Ilium ; Ilium’s people; and, himself. 

Her warlike King shall perish. But no grief 
For Ilium ; for her people ; for the King 
My warlike Sire ; nor even for the Queen ; 

Nor for tlie num’rous and the valiant band 
My brotliers, destined, all, to bite the ground. 

So moves me, as my grief for Thee alone, 

Doom’d, then, to follow some imperious Greek, 

A weeping captive, to the distant shores 
( If Argos ; there to labour at the loom 
For a task-mistress, and with many a sigh. 

But heav’d in vain, to bear the pond’rous urn 
From liypereia’s or Messeis’ fount. 

Fast flow thy tears, the while, and as he eyes 
That silent show’r, some passing (ireek shall say — 

“ This was the wife of Hector, who excelled 

All Troy in fight when Ilium was besieged.” 

\\ hiie thus he speaks, thy tears shall flow afresh. 

The guardian of thy freedom while he lived 
I’or ever lost ; but be my bones inhumed, 

A senseless store, or e’er thy parting cries 
Shall pierce miiie ear, and Thou be drasfg’d away. 

Tlie Hero ended, and his hands put forth 
To reach his boy ; but with a scream the child 
Still closer to his nurse’s bosom clung 
Shunning his touch ; for dreadful in his eyes 
The brazAn armour shone, and dreadful more 
llie shaggy crest that swept his father’s brow. 

Both parents smiled delighted ; and the Chief 
Set down the crested terrour on the ground. 

Then kiss’d him, play’d away his infant fears. 

And thus to Jove and all the Pow’rs above. 

Grant, oh ye gods ! such eminent renown 
And might in arms, as ye have giv’n to me. 

To this my son, with strength to goveni Troy. 

From fight return’d, be this his welcome home— 

“ He far excels his sire”— and may he rear 
The crimson trophy, to his mother’s joy ! ^ 

He spake, and to his lovely spouse consign’d 
The darling boy ; with mingled smiles and tears 
She wrapp’d him in her bosom’s fragrant folds, 

And Hector, pang'd with pity that she wept. 

Her dewy cheek stroak'd soflly, and began. 

Weep not for me, my Love ! no mortal arm 
Shall send me prematurely to the sh^es. 

Since, whether brave or dastard, at his birth 
The Fates ordain to each his hour to die. 

Hence, then, to our abode ; there weave or spin. 
And task thy maidens. War to men belongs 
To all of Troy ; ani^ost of all to me^. 

* llie suitable of the manners ascribed by the 

poet to Heetor and to Paris is here observable. Hector is ever 


So saying, the liero to his brows restored 
Tlie tufted helmet, and his lovely spouse, 

(Oft turning as she went, and show'ring tears 
Of tend’rest sorrow) left him as he bade. 

Arriving where, the terrible in arms. 

Her Hector dwelt, with such afflictive moans 
She pierc’d their hearts, that all her num'rous train 
Mourn’d also ; mourning Hector still alive. 

In his own palace, as already slain. 

For all hope fail’d them of his safe return. 

llUad, Book VI. 


HECTOR WOUNDED BY AJAX. 

From the aame, and by the same tranelator. 

Not so the billows roar 

’The shores among, when Boreas’ roughest blast 
Sweeps landward from the main the swelling surge. 
Not so, devouring fire among the trees 
That clothe the mountain, when the sheeted flames 
Ascending wrap the forest in a blaze ; 

Nor howl the winds through leafy boughs of oaks 
Upgrown aloft (though loudest there they rave) 

\vi3i sounds so awful as were heard of Greeks 
And Trojans shouting when the clash began. 

At Ajax first (for Ajax with his. face 
Turn’d right toward him stood) brave Hector threw. 
But smote him where the belts that bore his shield 
And faulchion cross’d each other on his breast. 

The double guard preserv’d him unannoy'd. 

Indignant that his spear had bootless flown. 

Yet fearing death at liand, the Trojan Chief 
Toward the phalanx of his friends retired. 

But, as he went, huge Ajax with a stone 
Of those which propp’d the ships (for num*rous 
such 

Lay rolling at the feet of those who fought) 

Assail’d him. Twirling like a lop it pass’d 
The shield of Hector, near the neck his breast 
Struck full, then plow’d circuitous the dust, 

As when Jove’s arm omnipotent an oak 
Prostrates uprooted on the plain, a fume 
Rises sulphureous from the riven trunk. 

And if, perchance, some trav’ller nigh at hand 
See it, he trembles at the bolt of Jove, 

So fell the might of Hector, to the earth 
Smitten at once. Down dropp’d his idle spear. 

And with his helmet and his shield himself 
Also ; loud thunder’d all his gorgeous arms. 

Swift flew the Greecians, shouting to the skies 
And show’ring darts, to drag his body thence. 

But neither spear of theirs nor shaft could harm 
The fallen leader, with such instant aid 
His princely friends encircled him around, 

Sarpedon, valiant Glaucus, Lycian Chiefs, 
Polydamas, A’neas, and renown’d 
Agenor ;«nor were others more remiss. 

But with round shields all shelter’d Hector fall'n. 
Him soon uplifted from the plain his friends 
From battle bore, till, where his charioteer 
Behind the tumult of the fight detain’d 
His splendid chariot and swift steeds, he came, 

mindful even in his tenderest monfbnts, of his duty as a 
soldier, while Peris, on the contrary, lingered, till Heteu her- 
self was obliged to urge him. 
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Which d^e^^ him groaning back toward the town, 
Arriving at the fords of Xanthus’ stream 
Vortiginous, from mighty Jove derived, 

They stretch'd him on the bank, and on his face 
Poured water ; he, reviring, upward gazed, 

And seated on his hams black blood disgorged 

Coa^late, but soon relapsing, fell 

Supine, his eyes with pitchy darkness veil'd, 

And all his pow'rs still torpid by the blow. 

{Iliad, Book XIV. 


ACHILLES ARMING FOR BATTLE. 

From the same, and by the same translator. 

And now the Greecians from theft gallant fleet 
All pour'd themselves abroad. As when the snow. 
Descending thick from Jove is driv’n by gusts 
Of the clear-blowing North, so smiled the field 
With dazzling casques, boss’d bucklers, hauberks 
strong, 

And polished weapons issuing from the fleet"*^. 
ITpwent the flash to heav'n ; wide all around 
The champaign laugh'd with beamy brass illumed, 
And tramplings of the warriors on all sides 
Resounded, amid'st whom Achilles arm*d. 

He gnashed his teeth, fire glimmer'd in his eyes. 
Anguish intolerable wrung his heart 
And fury against Troy, while he put on 
His glorious arms, the labour of a god. 

First, to his le^ his polish'd greaM he clasp’d 
Studded with silver, then, his corsM bright 
Braced to his Imsom, his huge sword of brass 
Athwart his shoulder slung, and his broad shield 
Uplifted last, luminous as the moon. 

Such as to mariners a fire appears. 

Kindled by shepherds on tlie distant top 
Of some lone hill ; they, driv’n by stormy winds, 
Reluctant roam far (SfiT the fishy deep. 

Such from Achilles’ burning shield divine 
A lustre struck the skies ; his pond'rous helm 
He lifted to his brows ; starlike it shone. 

And shook its curling crest of bushy gold. 
Consummate work of Vulcan's glorious art. 

So clad, the godlike hero trial made 
If his arms fitted him, and gave free scope 
To his proportion'd limbs ; they buoyant proved 
As wings, and high upbore his airy tread. 

Forth from its case he drew his father’s spear. 

Heavy and huge and long. That spear, of all 
Achaia's sons, none else had pow'r to wield : 
Achilles only could the Pelian beam 
Brandish, by Chiron for his father hewn 
From Peliou's top for slaughter of the brave. 

{Iliad, Book XIX, 

* Homer says— re Kparaiy^aXou-ADd Pausani- 
as explaining the expression infomis us, that the corslet or 
breastplate had sometimes a piece of armour coDnected with 
it by studs, which served as a coveriniT tor the back. Thus 
armed they deemed thenudves sufficiently gruarded even 
without the security of a shield. Phorcys is mentioned as 
im instance of a warrilir thus accoutred, whom Ajax pierces 
Immediately tbrouffh bis mail. See Book xvii. « 


MERCURY BEARING TO CALYPSO A MESSAGE FROM 

JUPITER — PARTING OF ULYSSES AND CALYPSO. 

From the tame, and by the same translator. 

He ended, nor the Argicide refused. 

Messenger of the skies ; his sandals fkir, 

Ambrosial, golden, to his feet he bound, 

W'hich o’er the moist wave, rapid as the wind, 

Bear him, and o’er th’ illimitable earth, 

Then took his rod with which, at vrill, all eyes 
lie softly shuts, or opens them again. 

So arm'd, forth flew the valiant Argicide. 

Alighting on Pieria, down he stoop’d 
To Ocean, and the billows lightly skimm’d 
In form a sea-mew, such as in the bays 
Tremendous of the barren deep her food 
Seeking, dips*"oft in brine her ample wing. 

In such disguise o’er many a wave lie rode, 

But reaching, now, that isle remote, forsook 
The azure deep, and at the spacious grot, 

Where dwelt the amber-tressed nymph, arrived. 
Found her within. A fire on all the hearth 
Blazed sprightly, and, afar-diffused, the scent 
Of smooth-split cedar and of cypress-wood 
Odorous, burning, cheer’d the happy isle. 

She, busied at the loom, and plying fast 
Her golden shuttle, with melodious voice 
Sat chaunting there ; a grove on either side, 

Alder and poplar, and tlie redolent branch 
Of cypress hemm’d the dark retreat around. 

There many a bird of broadest pinion built 
Secure her nest, the owl, the kite, and daw 
Long-tongued, frequenter of the sandy shores. 

A garden-vine luxuriant on all sides 
Mantled the spacious cavern, cluster-hung 
Profuse ; four fountains of serenest lymph 
Their sinuous course pursuing side by side. 

Stray’d all around, and ev'ry where appear’d 
Meadows of softest verdure, purpled o er 
With violets : it was a scene to fill 
A god from heav’n with wonder and delight. 

Hermes, lieav’n's messenger, admiring stood 
That sight, and having all survey’d, at length 
Enter'd the grotto ; nor the lovely nymph 
Him knew not soon as seen, for not unknown 
Each to the other the Immortals are, 

How far soever sep'rate their abodes. 

Yet found he not within the mighty chief 
Ulysses ; he sat weeping on the shore, 

Forlorn ; for there liis custom was vrith groans 
Of sad regret t’ afflict his breaking heart. 

Looking continual o'er the barren deep* . 

Then thus Calypso, loveliest nymph divine, 

Of Hermes, from her dazzling throne, inquired. 

Hermes, swift bearer of the golden rod I 
Whom 1 respect and love, thou art a guest 
Unfrequent here— say, wherefore hast thou come ? 
Speak thy desire ; I grant it, if thou ask 
Things possible, and possible to me. 

* The poet is supposed to sequester Ulysses <»ihls occa- 
sion, that ignorant of the emstraiut under which Calypso 
acted, he might imagine her consent to his depaiture and the 
means with which she furnished him to conatxuct his 
the effects of kindnew merely, and WBA himself eveilaatiii|lF 
indebted to her. 
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Stay not, but entering farther, at my board 
Due rites of hospitality receive. 

So saying, the goddess with ambrosial food 
Her table cover’d, and witli rosy juice 
Nectareous charged the cup. Then ate and drank 
The Argicide and herald of the skies, 

And when, divinely banquet ted, he felt 
His heart refresh'd, his message thus derlarcd. 

Queslionest thou, a coddess, me a tjod i 
I tell thee truth, since siuii is thy ti^'-nand. 

Not willing, but by Jove coristraiuM, I come, 
p'or who would, voluntary, s.ich a br.'^adtli 
Enormous measure of the ^alt expans:?, 

Where city none Js seen in whi-h the gods 
Are serv'd with chosen hecatoii.bs and pray’r ? 

But no divinity may the designs 
Elude, or contravert, of Jove su]n*erne. 

He saiih, that here thou hold'st tlie mostdistrest 
Of all those warriors who nine years assail'd 
’I’hc city of Priam, and, (that cit\ sack’d) 

J3eparted in the tenth ; but, going thence. 

Offended Pallas, wlio wiiIi adverse winds 
Opposed iheir ' oyage, and wiili boisi’ioiis waves. 
Then perish’d all !iis gallant ^riellJ^, but him 
Billows and storms diove liiiher ; Jove commands 
That thou dismiss him hence without delay, 

J'or fate ordains him not to perish lierc 
From all his friends remote, but he is doem'd 
To siethem yet again, and to arrive 
At Ins own palace in his native land. 

llv‘ said ; divine C'alypso at the sound 
SimdderVl, and in wing’d accents thus replied. 

Ye arc i *ij' st, ye gods, and envious past 
All others, grudging if a goddess choose 
A mortal iiusbanci, anJ avow Iho choice. 

So, wlien the ro.sy-palm’d Aurora chose 
Orion, ev'en in your blest aliodes 
Ye mated not, till, in Ortygia, pierced 
]>y fair Diana’s gentle shafts he died. 

So when the beauteous Ceres, in a deep 
I'hrice-liibour’d fallow', sway’d by soft desire. 
Infolded young lasion in hei mms. 

Not long remain’d Jove igiioniiit, who smote 

With Ilia bnglu bolt and slew liie favour’d swain*. 

So also, () ye gods, ye eiiv;, me 

The mortal man, my consort. Him I saved 

Myself, while solilar} on his keel 

He rotle, for with hia siilplfrous arrow Jove 

Had cieff his bark amid the sabL deep. 

Then perish’d all his gallant friends, but him 
Billows and storms drove hither, wjioin I lov’d 
Sincere, and fondly destin’d to a life 
Immortal, unobnoxious to decay. 

But since no Deity may the designs 
Elude or controvert of Jove supreme. 

Hence with him to a death abhorr’d, if such 
'J’he sov’i-eign’s will and such his stern command. 
But undismiss’d he goes by me, who ships 

* He was the son of Jupiter and Electra the daughter of 
Atlas, and by his amour with Ceres became the father of 
Flatus. This amour, however, was probably an allegorical 
one, as the Scholiast observes, and the truth of his history 
amounted to no more tha« that he was a person skilful 
in agriculture, and profiting much by his art, grew rich in 
consequence. 


Myself well-oarM and mariners have none 
To send with him athwart the spacious flood ; 

Yet will I counsel him, nor shall he want 
Such means of furth 'ranee to his native isle 
As my best help can funiish for his use. 

Then Hermes thus, the messenger of lieav’n. 

So send him hence, and quickly, through respect 
For the command of Jove; whose fiery w'latb. 

If thou delay, thou may’st, thyself, incur. 

So saying, the dauntless Argicide withdrew. 

And she (Jove’s mandate heard) all-graceful went. 
Seeking the bmve Ulysses ; on the shore 
She found him sealed ; tears that never ceas’d 
His cheek bedew’d, and, since the lovely nymph 
Had lost Iier pow’r to charm him, he resign’d 
All tlioiight of blLs besides, and in the pangs 
Of hopeless exile pas<td his liappiest liours. 

Yet, through constraint, and listless to return 
Her fontl embraces, in her arch’d recess 
He slept the night beside her, and, by day. 
Reclining on the rocks that lined ihe shore. 

And viewing wistfidly the barren deep. 

Wept, groan’d, desponded, sigh’d, and wept again. 
Then, drawing near, tlius spake the nymph divme. 

Unhappy ! weep not here, nor lif? consume 
In anguisii ; go ; ihou hast my glad consent. 

Arise, and hewing from the trunks of trees 
Long planks, w'ith bolts of iron form a raft 
Of needful breadth, which closely floor’d above. 
Shall lienee convey thee o’er the gloomy deep. 

Bread, w’ater, and the red grape’s cheering juice 
Myself will put on ^ard, wliich shall preserve 
Thy life from faming I will aUo give 
New raiment for thy limbs, and will dispatch 
W’lnds after thee to waft thee home unharm’d, 

If such the pleasure of the Gods who dwell 
In yonder boundless hcav’n, to whom belongs 
Unerring skill to judge, and not to me. 

She spake : Tdysses shudder'd at the sound. 

And thus ih’ afflicted Hero, quick replied. 

Ah ! other thouglits than of my safe return 
Employ tlicc, Goddess, now, who bid’st me pass 
The perilous giilph of (Jeean on a raft. 

That wild expanse, which even gallant ships 
Pass not, though form’d to cleave their way with 
ease. 

And joyful in propitious winds from. Jove*. 

No — let me never, in despite of thee. 

Embark on board a raft, nor till thou swear, 

Oh Goddess ! the inviolable oath. 

That future mischief thou intend’st me none. 

He said ; (^alyp^o, beauteous Goddess, stroak’d 
Ilis wan, w'et cheek, and, smiling, thus replied. 

Thou dost aspeise me rudely, and excuse 
Of ignorance hast none, far better taught ; 

What words were these ? How could ’st thou thus 
reply ? 

Now hear me Earth, and the wide lieav’n above ! 
Hear, too, ye waters of the Stygian stream 
Uadcr die earth, (by which the blessed gods 
Swear trembling, and revere the awful oath !) 

* * Ay aKKdjiievai. Homer, as Aristotle has observed, 
fi-equeutly as^ibes life to ioanimate things, and endues tiiftnv 
with a metapnorical sensibility. 
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That future mischief I intend thee none*. 

No, my designs concerning thee are such 
As, in an exigence resembling thine, 

IViyself, most sure, should for myself conceive. 

} have a mind more equal, not of steel 
My heart is form’d, but much to pity inclined. 

So saying, the lovely goddess with swift pace 
Led on, whose footsteps he as swift pursued. 

ithiii the vaulted cavern they arriv^, 

Tlie goddess and the man ; on the same throne 
L s^es sal, whence Hermes had aris’n, 

here all refreshments, such as mortals use, 

Calypso pKiced before liim, drink and meats 
Of various kinds, then, opposite reposed, 

V. as ser>ed, herself, by her attendant train 
With nectar and ambrosia. They their hands 
Stretch’d forth together to the^eady feast. 

And when nor hunger more nor thirst remain'd 
Unsaied, thus the beauteous nymph began. 

Laertes’ godlike son, for wiles renown'd ! 

Cun’st tlion resolve thus suddenly to seek 
Th> native shores ? — 1 wish thee, not the less. 

All joj — but knew’sl thou to what num’rous woes 
Thy fate ordains tliee, in tliy voyage hence. 

This calm retiieinent and immortal life 
Eiqov’d with me, would win thee to remain, 

Ardent and ceaselts-? as thy wishes are 
I'o see Penelop'e ; for, whether face 
Or form engage thee, well may I presume 
]Mine scarce infenour, since immortal charms, 
Compared with raoiial merely, must excel. 

To whom Ulyssec, ever- wise, replied. 

Dread goddess J bear with me. Myself, I know 
That my Penelope, alike, in ftirm 
And stature altogether yields to thee, 

For she is niorial, and immortal ihou, 

From age exempt ; yet not the le>s 1 wish 
My name home, and languish till the day 
Tliat ^ees iny safe arrival, shall arise. 

3iui ‘‘hould some god amid the sable deep 
Da^^li nie a^ain into u wTCck, my soul 
Shall ne\er, e\’n for such a cause, renounce 
Her wonted fortitude ; for 1 have borne 
In Storms and battle much ; now, therefore, come 
This evil also, following all the rest ! 

\_Odifsseifj Book V, 


PHtMIUS Tlir. BAP.D SPARtD BY ULYSSES IX THE OENE- 
EAL SL.VEGIITKR 01 THE SUITORS OF PENELOPE. 

From^he same, and hy th*‘ same translator. 

But Phemius, son of Terpius, bard divine, 

Who, through coni])alsloii, with his song regaled 
The suitors, a like dreadful death escaped. 

Fast by the postern, harp in liand, he stood. 
Doubtful if, issuing, he should take his seat 
Beside the altar of Hercaean Jovef, 

■\\ here oft Ulysses offer’d, and his sire, 

* The water of Styx, according- to PausanJas, dipped from 
a fountain near to Nonacris a town of Arcadia, and fell teto 
the hollow ot a lofty rock through which it passed into the 
river Cratis. He adds that it was fatal to every animal that 
drank it. 

t So called becabsc he was worshipped within the *£ofcos 
OK wail that surrounded the court. 


Fat thighs of beeves, or whether he should haste, 
T’embrace his knees, a suppliant for his life. 

That course, at length, most pleased him ; then, 
between 

The beaker and an argent-studded throne 
He grounded his sweet lyre, and seizing fast 
The Hero’s knees, him suppliant, thus address’d. 

1 clasp Ihy knees, Ulysses ! oh respect 
My suit, and spare me. Thou slialt not escape 
Regret thyself hereafter, if thou slay 
Me, charmer of the woes of gods and men. 
Self-taught am I, and treasure in my mind 
Songs of all argument from heav’n inspired. 

And thou hast lieard me chaunting^ to the lyre 
Thy glorious deeds, as I had praised a god. 

Spare, then, this anticiit head ; since not by choice 
(As thy dear son w ill tell thee), nor to share 
The banquet, have I served as minstrel here. 

But aw'ed by numbers, and by force constrain’d. 

So he ; w'hom hearing- as lie stood beside 
His sire, Teleniaclius thus mlcrposed. 

Hold — Harm not with the vengeful faulchion’s edge 
I This blameiefs man ; and we will also spare 
Medoii tlie heiald, who hath ever been 
A watchful guarclutn of my boyiS'li years, 

Unless Phila ti'is or Fiiiina-us liini 

Have mingled with the rest, or thou, perchance, 

Unconscious in the tumult of the fight. 

He >puke, wlioiu iMedon hearing (for lie lay 
Beneath u throne, and in a neu-sinpt hide 
Enfolded, tivmbling witJi the dread of deatli) 

Sprang from his covert, cast away the skin, 

And, Hying to Teleniachu'^, whoso knees 
He close einViraced, tlius, eager, sued to live. 

Prince ! 1 am here — oh, pity me ! repress 
Thine own, and pacify ihy father’s wrath, 

That he destroy not me through fierce revenge 

Of their iniquities w ho have consumed 

His wealth, and, in their folly, scorn’d his son. 

To whom U losses, ever-wise, rejilied. 

Smiling complacent. Fear thou not ; niy son 
Hath pleaded for thee. Therefore (taught thyself 
That truth) teach others the superior worth 
Of honest with dishonest deeds compared. 

But go ye forth, thou and the sacred bard, 

That \e may sit withdrawn in yonder court 
I'rom all this carnage, while I give command, 
Alyself, concerning it to tho.se within. 

iOdyssey, Book XXII. 


MOOM.ILIIT SCENE. 

From the Greek of Homer. 

Translated Alexander Pope. 

The troops exulting sat in order round, 

And beaming fires illumin'd all the ground. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night! 

O’er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 

And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole ; 
0*er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 

And tip with silver every mountain's head 
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Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight. 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before proud llion bla7e. 

And lighten glimmerinn Xanthiis with their rays : 

I'he long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 

A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend. 

Whose umber'd arms, by fits, thick flashes send, 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er the heaps of corn. 

And ardent warriors wait the rising morn*. 

[Pope's Iliad, Book VIII. 

* I Rive the following- different translations of this very 
celebrated passage because it is one that has called forth a 
variety ol critical opinions reRardiiiR the merits of Ho- 
mer's translators. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Leigh Hunt and 
others have eondcinned Pope’s translation as not only unfaith- 
ful a-s a ti an elation, hut ludicrou.sly inaccurate and iiicon- 
M.stont as a description of a moonlight scene ; while Melnioth 
aij'i Lyron have asserted that Pope in this instance has not 
only show n himself a true painter of nature but has greatly cx- 
n lied the origini.l Of the ctirrectness or inaccuracy ot this 
assortiviii the mere English reader may form some idea by 
coiiipaiing Pope’s version with the almost literal transla- 
ti in ol Covi]ter. A good opportunity is offered to a teacher 
ol tiiste and iliscrimiiiation to point out to young students the 
coiiiparative excellences or imperfections oi the different ver- 
sjo'is here brought together. 

The hr.st fourteen hues oi Pope include the dcsciiption of the 
m'lriiilight scene, hut I have inserted the succeeding ten in 
jC 'tice to the translator, lor whatever may be said or thought 
ol the hrst pari, the second is undoubtedly without reierence 
u> the original; highly sinnted, harnionioiis and poetical. 

in the preceding jiagcs 1 have gi>en a greater number of ex 
tracts from Co#per’.s translation of lluintT, than from Pope’s, 
for two rer.aoii-. -because Cow per’s IS gencrallj allowed tube 
far more faithful to the original (though less niusical and 
ornate;, and because Pope’s trausUtion is already in almost 
everv hand and is easily and cheaply procurable in the native 
bazaars of Calcutta, w-liilc a copy of Cowpei’s is rarely ubtain- 
aLle even in the Luropean shops here. — Compiler, 

A.no spent all night in open field; fires aiiout them shined. 
As w hen about the silver inoone, when air is free from wriiide. 
And tars shine clear, to whose sweet beams high prospects 
and llie brow a 

Of all hteepe hills and pinnacles tliru.st up themselves for 
sliow’es ; 

And e\ eii the lowly vallies joy, to glitter in their sight, 

W ocii the ujimeiisurcd firmamciit bursts to disclose her light. 
And all the si- oes in heaven are seen, that glad the shep- 
heard’s hart ; 

So many fires dislosde their beanies, made by the Troian part. 
Before the face of llLion ; and her bright turrets showed. 

A thousand courts of guard kept tires ; and every guard 
allowed 

Fifty stout men, by whom their horse eatc uates and hard 
white come ; 

And all did wilfully expect the silver-throned morne. 

[Chapotan's Homer. 

Bio with great purposes and proud, they sat. 

Not disarray’d, but in fair form disposed 
Ol even ranks, and watched their niim’rous fires. 

As when around the clear bright muon, the stars 
Shine in full splendour, and the winds are hush’d. 

The groves, tlie mountain tops, the headland heights 
Stand all apparent, not a vapour streaks 
The boundless blue, but ether open’d wide 
All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheer’d : 

So nuni’ruus seem’d those tires between the stream 
Of Xantlius, blazing, and the fleet of Greece, 

In prospect ail of Troy ; a thousand fires, 

Each watch'd by tiity warriors seated near. 

The steeds beside the chariots stood, their com • 

Ohewiiig, and waituig till the golden-thron’d (p ' 

Aurora should restore the light ot day. 

£Cofcper*r Homer. 
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NEPTUNE PROCEEDING TO ASSIST THE GREEKS. 
From the same, and bp the same translator. 

When now the Thunderer"* on the sea-beat coast^ 
Had fix'd great Hector and his conquering host; 

He left them to the fates, in bloody fray. 

To toil and struggle through the well-fought day. 
Then turn'd to Thracia from the field of fight 
Those eyes that shed insufferable light. 

To where the Mysiaiis prove their martial force^ 

And hardy Thracians tame tlie savage horse ; 

And where the far-fam’d Hippemolgian strays. 
Renowned for justice and for length of days ; 

Thrice happy race ! that, innocent of blood. 

From milk, innoxious, seek their simple food : 

Jove sees delighted ; and avoids the scene 
Of guilty 'I'roy, of arms, and dying men : 

No aid, he deems, tif either host is given. 

While his high law suspends the powers of heaven. 

Meantime the monarch of the wat’ry main-f- 
Ob.serv’d the 'rhunderer, nor observed in vain, 

In Samothracia, on a mountain’s brow, 

W'liose waving woods o’erhung the deeps below. 

He sate and round him cast Ins azure eyes, 

Where Ida’s misty tops confus'dly rise; 

Ilelow, fair Tlion’s ghtteriiio spires were seen ; 

'I’he crowded ships, and sable seas between 
There, from the crystal cliainbers of the main 
Emerg’d, he sate, and mourn’d his Argives slain. 

At Jove infCiis’d, with grief and fury stung. 

Prone down the rocky steep he rusli’d along ; 

Fierce as he pass’d, the lofty mounlaitis nod, 

'Fhe forest shakes ; earth trembled as he trod, 

And felt the footsteps of th’ immortal god. 

From realm to realm three ample strides he took. 
And at the fourth, the distant ^'Egae shook. 

Tht 2 y, musiiiR miRhty deeds, 

W’ith ranks unbroken as in combat, sate 

Througrh the luiiR niRht, while many a fire blazed round. 

As beaiitjful the stars shine out in heaven 
Around the splendid moon, no breath of wind 
KuifiinR the blue calm ether ; clear’d from mist 
The beacon hill-tops, craRS, and forest dells 
Emerge in liRlit ; the immeasurable s'ey 
Breaks from above, and ojiens on the Raze; 

The multituile of stars are seen at once 
Full sparkling, and the shepherd looking up 
Feels gladden’d at his heart ; so many fires, 

Midway the ships and Xanthus’ glimmering stream. 

Blazed up in front of Troy. A thousand flames 
Burn’d on the plain : around each sep’rate pile 
Sate filty men, on whom the reddening glare 
Reflected shone. Meanwhile the steeds all stood 
Fast by their chariots, champing the white grain ; 

And tarried till the bright-throneil morn appear. 

[Elton's Specimens of the Classic Poets. 

But Troy elate, in orderly array 

All night around her numerous watchfu es lay, — 

As when in neaven the stars at night’s still noon 
Beam in thrir brightness round the full orbed moon. 

When sleeps the wind, and every mountain’s height. 

Rocks, cliffs, and groves, shine towering up in light. 

And the vast firmament immensely riven. 

Expands for other stai’s another heaven. 

Gladdening the shepherd’s heart ; so numerous rose 
The watch-fires round the warriors armed repose, 

In sight of Troy, and wide illumed the scene 
The flow of Xanthus and the fleet between ; 

.A thousand fires ; and each with separate blaz e 
O’er fifty warriors cast the undying rays. 

Where, ranged beside the cars, lull fed with com. 

The steeds impatient stood, and snuffed the coming mom. 

• [Soth^p's HornoTm 
* Jupiter. t Neptune. 
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Far in the bay his shining palace stands, 

Eternal frame ! not rais’d by mortal hands ; 

This having reach’d, his brass-hoofd steeds he reins 
Fleet as the winds, and deck’d with golden manes. 
Kefulitent arms liis mighty limbs infold, 

Immortal arms of adamant and gold. 

lie mounts the car, the ifolden scourge applies, 

lie sits superior, and the chariot Hies ; 

His wliirling- wheels the glassy surface sweep; 

enormous monsievs rolling o’er the deep, 

Gambol arouml him on the wui’ry way ; 

And heavy whales in auk ward measures play 
7'he sea subsiding spreads a level plain. 

Exults, and owns the monarch of the main : 

7 'he partins waves before his coursers fly ; 

7’he wondemig waters leave tlie axle dry. 

lPope*s Iliad, Book XIII. 


Mr.ETIXG OF ULYSSES AND II IS FATHER- 
From the same, and by the same translator. 

Now, fror.: the town, Ulysses and his baud 
Fuss’d to Laertes’ cultivated land. 

The ground himself had purchas’d with his pain. 
And labc'.r inadc the rucged soil a plain. 

There stood his mansion of the rural sort. 

With useful buildings round the lowly court : 

Where the few servants that divide his care. 

Took their laborious rest, and homely fare; 

And one Sicilian matron, old and saire. 

With constant duty lendh liis drooping age. 

Here now an-iviua, to his rustic band 
And martial son, U 1> sses gave command : 

Enter the house, and of ibe bristly swine 
Select the largest to liie , powers divine. 

Alone, and unattended, let me try 
If vet 1 share the old man's memory: 

If those dim eyes can yet Ulysses know 
(Their light and dearest object long ago). 

Now chang’d with lime, with absence, and with 
woe } 

Then to liis train he gives liis spear and shield ; 

The house they enter ; and he seeks the field, 
7'hrough rows of shade, with various fruitage crown'd. 
And labour’d scenes of richest verdure round. 

Nor aged Dolius, nor his sons were there, 

Nor servants, absent on another care ; 

To search the woods for sets of flowery thorn, 

I’heir orchard bounds to strengthen and adorn. 

But all alone the hoary king he found ; 

His habit coarse, but warmly wrapt around ; 

His liead, that bow’d with many a pensive care. 
Fenc'd with a double cap-of goatskin hair : 

His buskins old, in former service lorn. 

But well repair'd ; and gloves against the thorn. 

In this array the kingly gardener stood. 

And clear’d a plant, encumber’d with its wood. 
Beneath a neighbouring tree the chief divine 
Gaz’d o’er his sire, retracing every line, 

T'he rums of himself ! now worn away 
With ajie, yet still majestic in decay ! 

Sudden his eyes releas’d tlieir watery store ; 

The much-enduring man could bear no more, 
'doubtful he stood, if instant to embrace 


His aged limbs, to kiss his reverend face. 

With eager transport to disclose the whole. 

And pour at once the torrent of his soul. — 

Not so : his judgment takes the winding way 
Of question distant, and ot soft essay : 

More gentle nietliods on weak asre employs ; 

And moves the sorrows to enhance the ’joys. 

Ihen, to his sire with bealina heart he moves; 

And with a lender pleasantry reproves 
Who dicgiiiff round the plant stdl hangs his head. 
Nor aught remits the work, wlnle thus he said : 
Great is thy skill, O father, threat thy toil. 

Thy careful hand is stamp'd on all the soil. 

Thy squadron'd vinevurds well thy art declare. 

The olnc g-rcen, blue fig, and pendent pear; 

And rK>i one empty spot escapes ihy care. 

On t-veiy plant and tree thy cares are shown, 
Nothing neglected, hut thyscll alone. 

Torgivc me, fittlicr, if this fault I blame; 

Aue so suhanc’d muy some indulgence claim. 

Not for tliv sluih. i deem lliy lord unkind ; 

Nor S|>c tb> thy ionn a mean or servile mind ; 

I read a iiioiiarc \ in that princely air, 

7'lic same ihy aspect, if the same thy care : 

Soft sleep, fair garinci.ts, ami the joys of wine. 
These are the riiihi'i of a'jie, and should be tl/inc. 

\\ ho ilion tin muster, sav f and whose the land 
So dress'd and manau’d by thy skilful liaiui f 
But chief, oh tell me ! ^what 1 (juesiion most) 

Is thij> the far-fam’d Ithaoensian l oa^t ? 
l or so reported tlie first man J Mew’tl, 

(Some Miily iNiander, of niunner> rude) 

Nor furtlier conference xouehsafd to > 

I Jlccdless lie wlnstled, and pursued his way. 
i But tlum ! whom years liaic tau^’ht to imder.stancl, 
liuinanelv hear, and answer inv demand : 

A friend I seek, a wise one ami a brave, 

Say, lives he yet, or moulilers m the irrave ? 

'Time was ( my fortunes tlien were at the best) 

When at rny lioiuse 1 lodg’d this foreign guest; 

He said, from Ithaca’s fair isle he came. 

And old Lneilts was liis lather’s name, 
lo him whatever to a guest is ow’d 
f paid, and hospitable gifts bestow'd : 

To him seven talents of pure ore 1 told, 

Twelve cdoaks, twelve vests, twelve tunics stiff with 
gold ; 

A bowl, that rich with polish'd silver flames, 

And skill’d in female works, four lovely dames. 

At this the lather, with a father’s fears, 

(liis venerable eves bedimm’d with tears,) 

This is the laud ; but ah ! thy gifts are lost. 

For godless men, and rude, possess the coast ; 

Sunk is the glory of this once-fam'd shore ! 

7’hy ancient friend, O stranger, is no more I 
Full recoinpence thy bounty else had borne ; 

For every good man yields a just return ; 

So civil riglits demand ; and who begins 
The track of friendship, not pursuing, sins. 

But tell me, stranger, the truth confess’d 
\\hat years have circled since thou saw'st that 
guest ? 

That hapless guest, alas ! for ever gone I 
Wretch tiiat he was 1 and tliat 1 am ! my sou I 
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If ever man to misery was bom, 

'Twas his to suffer, and *iis mine to mourn ! 

Far from his friends, and from his native reign, 

He lies a prey to monsters of the mam, 

Or savage beasts his mangled relics tear, 

Or screaming vultures scatter through the air : 

Nor could liis mother funeral unguents shed ; 

Nor wail’d his father o’er th’ untimely dead : 

Nor his sad consort, on the mournful bier, 

Seal’d his cold eyes or dropp’d a tender tear ! 

But tell me, who thou art i and what thy race ? 

Thy town, tliy parents, and thy native place i 
Or, if a merchant in pursuit of gain, 

\\ hat port receiv’d thy vessel from the main? 

Or com St thou single, or attend thy tram ? 

Then thus the son : From Alybas I came, 

ATy palace there ; Eperitus my name. 

Not vulgar born ; from Aphidas, the king 
f)f Polypemon’s royal line, I spring. 

Some adverse l)a.mon from Sicania bore 

Our wandering course, and drove us on your shore : 

Far from the town, an unfrequented bay ; 

Itelic’v'd our weary ’d vessel from the sea. 

I 'lie years have circled since these eyes pursued 
I lys^os parting through the sable Hood; 

IV'DSpLiOi.s he sail’d, with dexter auguries, 

Aihl all tl.o wing’d good omens of the skies. 

\N ell hop’d we, then, to iiietl on llil^ fair shore, 

W 1.0111 lleavcii, alas ! decreed to meet no more. 
QiiK'k iliiougii the father’s heuit tliese accents 
ran : 

Ciiif'i sei/’d at once, and wrapt up all the man ; 
i)etp fp ’t! hi? soul lie sigli’d, and sorrowing spread 
A cloud oi ashes on Jus hoary head. 

’JVi mhhng with agonies of strong delight 
S^uod die great son, heart-w'ounded with the sight ; 
lie Hill, ho sei/.’d him with a strict embrace, 
nil thou '.and kisses wander’d o’er his face : 

1 , I am lie ; U father rise, behold 

Thy son, with twenty winters now grown old; 

'i’liy son, so long desir’d, so long detain’d, 

J^estor’d, mid breathing in liis native land : 

’J'hese Hoods of sorrow, O my sire, restrain ! 

’Jhe vengeai ce is complete; the suitor-train 
Slrelch'd in our palace, by tliese hands lie slain. 
Amaz’d, Laertes : “Give some certain sign, 

(If such thou art) to manifest thee mine.” 

Lo here the wound (he cries) receiv’d of yore. 

The scar indented by the tusky boar, 

When by thyself and by Anticlea sent 
To old Autolychus’s realms I went. 

Yet by another sign thy oiJspring know ; 

’Hie several trees you gave me long ago, 

While, yet a child, these fields 1 lov d to trace. 

And trod thy footsteps with unequal pace ; 

To every plant in order as we came, 

W’ ell-pleas’d you told its nature, and its name, 

W hate’er my childish fancy ask’d, bestow d ; 

Twelve pear-trees bowing with their pendent load, 
And ten, that red with blushing apples glow’d ; 

Full fiAy purple figs ; and many a row 
Of various vines that then begari to blow, 

A future vintage ! when the Hours produce 
Their latent buds, and Sol exalts the juice. 


Srnit with the signs, which all his doubts explain, 
liis heart within him melts ; his knees sustain 
Their feeble weight no more ; his arms alone 
Support him, round the lov’d Ulysses thrown ; 

He faints, he sinks, with mighty joys oppress’d : 
Ulysses clasps him to his eager breast. 

Soon as returning life reuiiins its seal, 

And Ills breath lengthens, and his pulses beat ; 

Yes, 1 believ^e (he cues) almiuhty Jove ! 

Heaven rules us yd, and Gods there are above. 

’Tis so — the i-iiitors for their wrongs have paid-— 
But what shiill guard us, ifthe town invade? 

If, while llic news through every city flies. 

All Ithaca and Cephalenia rise ? 

To this U lysses : As the Gods shall please 
Be all the rest ; and set thy soul at ease. 

Haste lo the cottage by liiis orchard side, 

And take the banquet which our cares provide ; 
There wait thy faithful band of ruial friends. 

And llicre the young Telemachus attends. 

Thus having {,aid, they trac’d the garden o’er. 

And stooping enter’d at a lowly door. 

Tlie swains and young Telemachus they found, 

The victim portion’d mid liie goblet crown’d. 

The hoary king, his old Sicilian maid 
Perfum’d and wash’d, and gorgeously array’d. 

Pallas attending gives his frame to shine 
With awful port, and majesty divine ; 

His gazing son admires the godlike grace, 

And air celestial dawning o’er his face ; 

hat God, he cry’d, my father’s form improvr*s ? 
How high lie treads, and how enlarg’d he moves ! 

[Poj)e*s HomePs Odyssey ^ Book XXIV* 


CREATION OF PANDORA. 

From the Greek of Hesiod*, 

Tramlalvd bif Charles A. Elton, 

The food of man in deep concealment lies, 

’fhe angry gods have veil’d it from our eyes. 

Else had one day bestow’d sufficient cheer, 

And though inactive fed tliee through the year. 

Then miglit thy hand have laid the rudder by, 

In black’ning smoke for ever hung on high ; 

Then had the labouring ox foregone the soil, 

And patient mules had found reprieve from toil. 

But Jove conceal’d our food, incensed at heart 
Since mock’d by wi.se Prometheus’ wily art. 

Sore ills to man devised the Heavi.nly Sire, 

And hid the shining element of fiie. 

Prometheus, then, benevolent of soul, 

In hollow reed the spark recovering stole. 

Cheering to man, and mock’d ilie god whose gaze 
Serene rejoices m the lightning’s rays. 

“ Oh son ol Japliet ! with indignant heart 
Spake the Cloud-gatherer ; oh unmatch’d in art ! 
Exultest thou in this the flame retriev’d, 

And dost thou triumph in the god deceiv’d ? 

* The period of Hesiod's birth is involved in as much un- 
certainty as that of Homer. It is suppe «:ed by some writers 
that they were contemporary and thar they lived about 900 , 
years before Christ. 
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But thou, with the posterity of man, 

Shalt rue the fraud whence mightier ills began ; 

I will send evil for thy stealthy fire, 

An ill which all shall love, and all desire.*' 

The Sire who rules the earth and sways the 
pole 

Had said, and laughter frird his secret soul . 

He bade the crippled god his best obey, 

And mould with tempering water plasta; clay ; 
Imbreothe the human voice within her breast, 

With firm-strung nerves th’ elastic limbs invest : 

Her aspect fair as goddesses above, 

A virgin’s likeness with the brows of love. 

He bade Minerva teach the skill that dies 
The web with colours as the shuttle flies : 

He call'd the magic of love’s charming queen 
'I’o breathe around a witcheiy of mein : 

Then plant the rankling stines of keen desire, 

And cares that trick the limbs with prank’d attire : 
Bade Hermes last impart the craft refined 
Of thievish manners and a shameless mind. 

He gives command, th* inferior powers obey. 

The crippled artist moulds the temper’d clay ; 

A maid’s coy image rose at Jove’s behest ; 

Minerva clasp’d the zone, diffused the vest ; 

Adored Persuasio?i and the Orares young 
Her taper’d limbs with golden jewels hung ; 

Round her smooth brow the beauteous-tressed Hours 
A garland twined of Spring's purpurcal flowers ; 

"i’he whole attire Minerva's graceful art 
Disposed, adjusted, form’d to e\ery part ; 

And last the winged herald of the skies, 

Slayer of Argos, gave the uift of lies ; 

Gave tnckish manners, honey’d words instill’d, 

As he that rolls the deeji’ning thunder will’d : 

'['hen by the feather'd messenger of Heaven, 

'iiie name Pandora to the maid was gnen : 

For all the gods conferr’d a gifted grace 
Tu crown this mischief of the mortal race. 

The Sire commands tlie winced herald bear 
The finish’d n3'mph, th’ inextricable snare : 

To Epimetheus was the present brought ; 
Prometheus’ warning vanish’d from his thought : 
That he disclaim each offering from the skies, 

And straight restore, lest ill to man arise. 

But he received, and conscious knew too late 
Th’ insidious gift, and felt the curse of fate. 

On earth of yore the sons of men abode 
From evil free and labour’s galling load ; 

Free from diseases that w ith racking rage 
Precipitate the pale decline of age. 

Now swift the days of manhood haste away, 

And misery's pressure tarns the temples gray. 

'J'he woman’s hands an ample casket bear : 

She lifts the lid — she scatters ills in air. 

Hope sole remain’d wiihiii, nor took her flight, 
Beneath the vessel’s verge conceal’d from light ; 

Or ere she fled, the maid, advised by Jove, 

Seal’d fast th’ unbroken cell, and dropp’d the lid 
above. 

Issued the rest in quick dispersion hurl'd, 

And woes innumerous roam’d the breathing world : 
With ills the land i^full, with ills tlie sea ; 

Diseases haunt our frail humanity : 


Self-wandering through the noon, the night, they glide, 
Voiceless— a voice the power all-wise denied : 

Know then this awful truth — it is not given 
T* elude the wisdom of omniscient Heaven. 

[Works and Days, Book I, 

DANAE*. 

From the Greek of Simonides-^. 

Translated hj a Contributor to Blackwood*$ Magazine, 

AnouND the helpless wandering bark 
'['he gathering tempests howled. 

And swelling o’er the ocean dark 
The whitening billows rolled. 

The fair one feared ; she turned her eyes. 

Her e)Os wuth anguish filled. 

To where her sleeping infant lies, 

She looked, and clasped the child. 

What griefs oppress this wearied breast ! 

Yet nought oppresses thine ; 

No sorrows break thy placud rest : 

Ah ! were these slumbers mine ! 

‘‘ Here e'en denied one scanty beam 
J'he uloomy night to cheer. 

Vet ^oft tliou slee]:»’>t, nor dost thou dream 
Of tempest raging near. 

“ O lo\ely Babe I around thv brow, 

I'nharmed the curlels play ; 

Not all the aiiiiry blasts that blow 
Can draw one sigh from thee. 

“ Yet did’st thou know' how deep I moan. 
Thou ’cist bend thine infant ear, 

Thv little heart would sighs return, 

Thine eyes an answering tear. 

“ O sink, ye stormy winds, to rest ! 

Be still, thou troubled deep ! 

O sleep, ye sorrows in my breast, 

And let me cease to weep ! 

** Sleep, sleep, my child, and may thine eyjes 
'I'hese sorrows never see ! 

On tliee may brighter fortunes rise 
Than ever shoiie on me ! 

“ Almighty Jove ! to wdiom alone 
'['he way of fate belongs, 

O spare, O spare this little one 
To wreak liis mother’s wrongs !’* 

* It may perhaps be riirht to remind some of our leaders 
that Acrisiu.s, King of the Argives, having learned from the 
Oracle that he should be kill^ by his grandson, shut op his 
daughter in a turret, who nevertheless became pregnant to 
Jupiter of the Golden Shower. When he understood that 
she had given birth to a son, he ordered them to be put into 
a chest or ark, and thrown into the sea. The chest was 
found by a fisherman, and given to Pilumnus, King of the 
Rutiliaus, who married Danac. When Perseus, her son, 
grew up, he slew his grandfather, and thus the oracle was 
Biockwood's ^a^aztne. 

t Simonides floiir.shed in the time of the expedition of 
Xerxes, that is, about the seventy-fifth Olympiad. 
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THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 

From the same. 

Translated by J. H. Merivale. 

All human things are subject to decay ; 

And well the man of Chios tuned his lay,— 

“ Like leaves on trees the race of man is found’'— 
Yet few receive the melancholy sound, 

Or in their hearts imprint this solemn truth ; 

For hope is near to all, but most to youth. 

Hope’s vernal season leads the laughing hours, 
And strews o er every path the fairest flowers : 

To cloud the scene no diistaiit mists appear ; 

Age moves no tliought, and death awakes no fear. 
Ah ! how unmindful is the giddy crowd 
Of life small span to youth and life allow’d ! 

Ye who reflect, the short-lived good employ, 

And while the power remains, indulge } our joy. 


ODE. 

From the Greek of Anacreon*. 
Translated by Thomas Moore. 

Observe when mother earth is dry, 

She drinks the droppings of the sky ; 

And then the dewy cordial gives 
To every thirsty plant that lives. 

And vapours which at evening weep, 

Are beverage to the swelling deep. 

And when the rosy sun appears. 

He drinks the ocean’s misty tears. 

The moon too quafl's her paly stream 
Of lustre from the solar beam. 

Then hence wmh all your sober thinking, 
Since Nature’s holy law is drinking ; 

I’ll make the laws of Nature mine, 

And pledge the universe in wine. 


IIVMN TO HEALTH. 

• From the Greek of Ariphron of Sicyon* 

Tran slated by Robert Bland, 

H LAI 111, briahiest visitant from heaven, 
Grant me with thee to rest ! 

For the short term by nature civen, 

Be thou my constant gin st ! 

F''or all the pride that wealth bestows, 
The pleasure that from children flows, 
>''luitc’er we court m regal state 
’I'liai makes men covet to be ereat ; 

\\ haie^vr sweets we hope to find 
In lovo's deliglitful snares, 

AVbatfcier good bv llea\en assign’d, 

>\h aiever pause from cares, 

All flourish at thy smile divine : 

’i'lie spring of loveliness is thine ; 

And every joy that warms our hearts 
With thee approaches and departs. 


lUE ROSE. A FRAGMENT, AITRIBLTED TO S-VPPHOf. 

Translated by Thomas Moore. 

If Jove would give the leafy bovvers 
A Queen for all their world of flowers. 

The Rose would be the choice of Jove, 

And blush, the queen of every grove. 

Sweetest child of weeping morning. 

Gem, the vest of earth adorning, 

Eye of flowerets, glow of lawns, 

Bud of beauty nurs'd by dawns ; 

Soft the soul of love it breathes, 

Cypria’s brow with magic wreathes. 

And to the Zephyr’s warm caresses 
Difiuses all its verdant tresses^^ 

Till, glowing with the wanton s play^ 

It blushes a diviner ray I 


t Nothin? is known of the personal history of this poet, 
t This poetess flourished about the torty-seconU Olympiad. 


CUPID BENIGHTED. 

From the Greek of Anacreon. 

Translated by Francis Fawkes. 

Thc sable niglit had spread around 
This nether world a gloom profound ; 

No silver moon nor stars appear, 

And strong Beoies urg’d the Bear : 

Tlie lace of man, with toils opprest 
luijoy the balmy sweets of rest ; 

When from the heuv’nly court of Jove 
Descended swift the god of love, 

(Ah me ! I tremble to relate) 

And loudly thunder’d at my gate. 

“ W bo’s there F* 1 cry’d, “ Who breaks my door 

At this unseasonable hour 

The god, with well-dissembled sighs. 

And moan insidious thus replies : 

“ Pray ope the door, dear Sir ’tis I, 

A harmless miserable boy ; 

Benumb’d with cold and rain I stray 

A long, uncomfortable way 

The winds with blust’riug horror roar 

’Tis dismal dark — Pray ope the door.*' 

Quite unsuspicious of a foe 
1 listen’d to the tale of woe, 

Compassion touch’d my breast, and strait 
I struck a light, unbarr'd the gate ; 

\\ lien, lo ! a winged boy I spy’d, 

With bow and quiver at his side : 

I wonder’d at his strange attire ; 

Then friendly plac’d him near the fire. 

My heart was bounteous an . I benign, 

I warm’d Ins little hands in mine, 

Cheer’d liim with kind assiduous care, 

And vMung the water from his hair. 

Soon as the fraudful youtli was warm, 

“ Let's says he, “ if any harm 
Has chanc’d my bow this stormy night ; 

I fear the wet has spoil’d it quite.'’ 

With that he bent the fatal yew, 

And to the head an arrow drew : 

* Anacreon was bom in the secend year of the fifty.lUlh 
Olympiad. * 
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Loud tnnnir’d tlie souudine string, the dart 
Pierced thi-ough ray liver and my heah. 

Then lauLh^d aramn the wanton boy, 

And, “ Ffifciid/' he cry’d, “I wish thee joy ; 
Undamag’d is my bow, 1 see, 

But what a wretch I’ve made of thee.” 


HIS mistress’s picture. 

Frorr the Greek of Anacreon. 

Best and happiest arilsan. 

Best of painters, if you can, 

With your manv -colour’d art 
Paint the mistress of my heart ; 

Describe the channs you hear from me 
(Her charms you could not paint and see), 
And make the absent nymph appear 
As if her lovely self were here. 

First draw her easy-tlowing hair, 

As soft and black as she is fair ; 

And, if your art can rise so high, 

Let breathing odours round her fly ; 

Beneath the shade of flowing jet, 

The ivory forehead siiiootlily set. 

With care the sable lirows extend. 

And m two arches nicely bend, 

That the fair space winch lie-s between 
Tlie meeting shade nmy scarce be seen. 

Tlie eye must be uncommon fire, 

Sparkle, languish, and desire ; 

The flames unseen must yet be felt, 

Like Pallas kill, like \"enus melt. 

The rosy cheeks must seem to glow 
Amidst the white of new-fairn snow. 

Let licT lips persuasion wear, 

In silence elegantly fair : 

As if the blushing rivals strove, 

Breathing and inviting love. 

Below her chin be sure to deck 
W’ith every grace her polish’d neck ; 

While all that’s pretty, soft, and sweet, 

In the swelling bosom meet. 

The rest in purple garments veil, 

Her body, not her shape conceal. 

Enough ! the lovely work is done, 

The breathing paint will speak anoii’*^. 


the choice. 

From the Greek oj'^Moachusf, 

Tr undated by F. Fawkes. 

When zephyrs gently curl the azure main. 

On land impatient, I can scarce sustain 
At ease to dwell ; a calm yields more delight : 

But when old Ocean to a mountain’s height 
Rolls with tremendous roar, his foaming floods, 

I loathe the sea, and sigh for fields and woods. 

* The above translatipu appears in one of Steele’s papers 
tn^^e Guardian. 

t Flourished about 290 years before Christ. 


Safe is the land ; then piny forests please. 

Though hoarse winds whittle through the bending 
trees 

Hapless the fisher’s life ! the sea his toil, 
llis house a bark, and faithless fish his spoil. 

But O ! to me how sweet are slumbers, laid 
Beneath a lofty plane’s embowering shade : 

And thence the tinkling of a rill to hear. 

Whose sound gives pleasure unallayed by fear ! 

ANACREONTIC. 

From the Greek of Julian*. 

Translated by J. H, Mcrivale. 

While for my fair a wreath I twined 
Of all the flover? which spring di5>clo’=:ea, 

It was my evil fate to find 
Cupid lurking in the roses. 

I seized the liille strugglinEr boy, 

1 plumbed him in the mantling cup. 

Then pledged it with a rapturous joy, • 

And mad with rapture drank him up. 

But ever since, within my breast. 

All nncontroH’d the urchin rages. 

Disturbs my labour, break.s my rest, 

And an eternal warfare wages. 


PRAISE OF PHILO^iOPIiy. 

From the Latin of Lveretmay 

Translated by CbarUs A. FMon. 

Tis sweet, when rising whirlwinds turbid sweep 
O’er the great sea and heave its waters deep, 

To stand upon a rock, and view from shore 
Some other strive and bufifet with the roar ; 

Not that another’s suffenngs yield dcliglil, 

But ills unfclt are ]»ieasant to the sight. 

’Tis sweet, remote from peril, to survey 

’riie mighty battle roll its dense array 

O’er the far plains ; and sweet to climb on high 

The, pinnacles of calm Philosophy, 

And thence look down on tliose who wander wide 
Life’s mazy road, and searcli on every side ; 

In rivalry the palm of genius claim ; 

Contend for honours of a noble name ; 

Toil with the break of morn, at midnight’s hour ; 
Emerge to wealth, or grasp tlie reins of powerj. 

• Not Jnlinrit the Apontatet but Julian the prefect of Egr3T>t» 
See the Article on the Greek Anthologry in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, July, 1S33 

t Lucretius was born about the second year of the lyist 
Olympiad — or about the 658th year of Rome. 

t Lord Bacon has given a translation of a part of this passage 
in his Essay on Truth. — ** It is a pleasure to stand upon the 
shore and to see ships tost upon the sea ; a pleasure to stand in 
the window of a castle, and to see a battle, and the adventures 
thereof below • but no pleasure is comparable to the standing 
upon the vantage ground of trutli (a hill not to be command- 
ed, and where the air is always dear and serene), and to see 
the errors, and wanderings, and mists, and tempests in the 
vale below • so always that this prosp^ be with pity, and 
not with BweUing or pride.** ' 
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TROY BESTRGED BY THE GREEKS. — FBIENDSHIP OF 
MISUS AND EURYALUS: THEIR UNHAPPY FATE. 

From the Latin of Virgil*. 

Translated by John Dryden, 

The post of honour to Messapus falls, 

To keep the nightly guard ; to watch the walls ; 

To pitch the fires at distances around, 

And close the Trojans in their scanty ground. 

Twice seven Rutulian captains ready stand : 

And twice seven hundred horse their chiefs com- 
mand: 

All clad in shining arms the works invest; 

Each with a radiant helm, and waving crest. 

Stretch’d at their length, they press the grassy 
ground ; 

They laugh, tliey sing, the jolly bowls go round : 
l\'ith lights and cheerful fires renew the day ; 

And pass the wakeful night in feasts and play. 

1’he Trojans, from above, their foes beheld ; 

And with arm’d legions all the rampires fill’d : 

Seiz’d with affright, their gates they first explore ; 

Join works to works with bridges ; tower to tower: 
Thus all things needful for defence abound ; 
Mnesilieus and brave Seresthus walk the round : 
Commission’d by their absent prince to share 
The common danger, and divide the care. 

The soldiers draw their lots ; and, as they fall, 

By tunis relieve each other on the wall. 

Nigh were the foes their utmost guards advance 
I’o watch the gate, was warlike Nisus’ chance. 

IJis father llvrUcus of noble blood ; 

His mother was a huntress of the wood ; 

And sent him to the wars ; w’ell could he bear 
Ills lance in fight, and dart the flying spear : 

But, bettor skill’d unerring shafts to send, 

Beside him stood Euryalus his friend. 

Euiyalus, than whom the Trojan host 
No fairer face, or sweeter air could boast. 

Scarce had the down to shade his cheeks begun ; 

One was their care, and thcir delight w-as one. 

One common hazard in the war they shar’d; 

And now were both, by choice, upon the guard. 

Then Nisus, thus: Or do the gods inspire 
This warmth, or make we gods of our desire ? 

A generous ardour boils wiihm my breast, 

Eager of action, enemy to rest ; 

This urges me to fight, and fires my mind, 

To leave a memorable name behind. 

Thou seest the foe secure : bow faintly sliine 
Their scatter’d fires ! the most in sleep supine 
Along the ground an easy conquest lie ; 

The wakeful few the flaming flaggon ply : 

All hush around. Now hear what I revolve ; 

A thought unripe, and scarcely yet resolve. 

Our absent prince both camp and council mourn ; 

By message both would hasten his return : 

If they confer what I demand on thee 
(For fame is recom pence enough for me), 

Methinks beneath yon hill, I have espy d 
A way that safely will my passage guide. 

♦ VirKil flourished in the time ofAugrustus, and was bom 
in the year of Rome 683. He died at Uie age of 54. 
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Euryalus stood listening while he spoke. 

With love of praise, and noble envy struck ; 
Then to his ardent fi'iend expos’d his mind : 
All this alone, and leaving me behind, 

Am I unworthy, Nisus, to be join'd.^ 

'I'hink’st thou I can, my share of gloiy yield, 
Or send thee unassisted to the field ? 

Not so my father taught my childhood arms, 
Born in a siege, find bred among alarms ; 

Nor is my youth unworthy of my friend, 

Nor of the heaven-born hero I attend 
The thing call’d life, with ease I can disclaim. 
And think it over-sold to purchase fame. 

Then Nisus, thus : Alas ! thy tender years 
W^ould minister new matter to my fears ; 

So may the gods, who view this friendly strife, 
Restore me to thy lov’d embrace with life, 
Condemn’d to pay my vows (as sure I trust) 
lliis thy request is cruel and unjust. 

But if some chance, as many chances are, 

And doubtful hazards in the deeds of war: 

If one should reach my head, there let it fall. 
And spare thy life : 1 would not perish all. 

Thy bloomy youth deserves a longer date : 

Live thou to mourn thy love’s unhsppy fate ; 

'To hear my mangled body from the foe ; 

Or buy it back, and funeral rites bestow. 

Or, if hard fortune shall those dues deny, 

Thou cansl at least an empty tomb supply. 

O let me not the widow’s tears renew : 

Nor let a mother’s curse my name pursue ; • 

Thy pious parent, who, for love of thee, 

Forsook the coasts of fnendly Sicily. 

Her age committing to the seas and wind, 

When every weary matron staid behind. 

To this Euryalus : You plead in vain. 

And but protract the cause you cannot gain ; 

No more delays, but haste. H’ith that he wakes 
The nodduig watch ; each to his oflSce takes. 

The guard reliev’d, the generous couple went 
To find the council at the royal tent. 

All creatures else forgot their daily care ; 

And sleep, the common gift of nature, share : 
Except the Trojan peers, who wakeful sate 
n nightly council for th’ endanger’d state. 

They vote a message to their absent chief; 

Show their distress, and beg a swift relief. 

Amid the camp a silent seat they chose, 

~lemote their clamour, and secure from foes, 

Jn their left arms their ample shields they bear. 
Their right reclin’d upon the bending spear, 

Now Nisus and his friend approach the guard, 
And beg admission eager to be heard ; 

Th’ affair iinportunt, not to be deforr'd 
Ascanius bids them be conducted in ; 

Ordering the more experienc’d to begin. 

Then Nisus tl\us : Ye fathers, lend your ears, 
Nor judge our bold attempt beyond our yeai-s. 
The foe, securely drench’d in sleep and wine, 
Neglect their watch ; the fires but thinly shine ; 
And where the smoke in cloudy vapours flies. 
Covering the plain, and curling to the skies. 
Betwixt two paths, which at the gaie divide, 

Z\o^ by the sea, a passage we have spy’d, 
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Which will OUT way to great £neas ^ide. 

Expect each hour to see him safe again, 

Loaded with spoils of foes in battle slain. 

Snatch we the lucky minute while we may ; 

Nor can we be mistaken in tlie way ; 

For, hunting in the vales, we boUi have seen 
The rising turrets, and the stream between : 

And know the winding course, with every ford. 

He ceas’d ; and old Alethes took the word. 

Our country gods, in whom our trust we place 
"Will yet from ruin save the Trojan race : 

AV’hile we behold such dauntless worth appear 
In dawning youth, and souls so void of fear. 

Then into tears of joy the father broke ; 

Each in his longing arms by turns he took : 

Panted, and paus'd ; arid thus again he spoke : 

Ye brave young men, what equal gifts can we, 

In recom pence of such desert, decree? 

The greatest sure, and best you can receive, 

The gods, and your own conscious wortli, will 
give. 

The rest our grateful general will bestow ; 

And young Ascanius till his manhood owe. 

And 1, whose welfare in my father lies, 

Ascanius add<, by the great deities. 

By my dear country, by my household-gods. 

By hoary X’esta’s rites, and dark abodes. 

Adjure you both (on you my fortune stands, 

I hat and inv faith I plight into your hands) : 

IVIake me but happt in his safe return, 

Yhose wonted pre>ence 1 can only mourn, 

Your common eifi shall two larofc goblets be, 

Of siher, wToiuht with curious imagery ; 

And hioli embo«s’d, which, when old Priam rei<rn’d. 
My conquering sire at sack’d Arisha gain’d. 

And more, two tripods cast in antique mould, 

With two great talents of the finest gold : 

Beside a costly bowl, engrav’d with art, 

W inch DkIo gave when first she gave her heart. 

But It in conquer'd Italy we reign. 

When spOll^ by lot the victor shall obtain. 

Thou saw^’st the courser by proud Tnmus press'd. 
That, Nisus, and his arms, and noddinc: crest. 

And sliield, fiom chance exempt, shall be thy 
share ; ^ 

Twelve labouring slaves, twelve handmaids youn^^ 
and fair, 

And clad in rich attire, and train’d with care. 

And last, a Latian field with fruitful plains, 

And a large portion of the king’s domains. 

But tliou, whose years are more to mine ally’d. 

No fate my \ow’fl affeciiow- shall divide 
From thee, heroic youtli ; be wholly mine ; 

Take full possession ; all my soul is thine. 

One faith, one fame, one fate, shall both attend; 

]\Iy life’s companion, and my bosom friend; 
j\Iy peace shall be committed to thy care, 

And to thy conduct ray concenis in war. 

Then thus the young Euryalus reply 'd : 

Whatever fortune, good or bad, betide. 

The same shall lie my age, as now my youth 
No time shall find^me wanting to my truth. 

• This only from your goodness let me gain 
(And this ungranted, all rewards arc vain) : 


Of Priam's royal race my mother came. 

And sure the best that ever bore the name : 

Whom neitlier Troy, nor Sicily could hold 
From me departing, but, o'erspent, and old, 

My fate she follow’d ; ignorant of this, 

W'hatever danger, neither parting kiss, 

Nor pious blessing taken, her 1 leave ; 

And, in this only act of all my life deceive. 

By this right hand, and conscious might I swear, 
My soul so sad a farewell could not bear. 

Be you her comfort ; fill my vacant place 
(Permit me to resume so great a grace). 

Support her age, forsaken and distress’d ; 

That hope alone will fortify my breast 
Against the worst of fortunes, and of fears, 
lie said : the mov’d assistants melt in tears, 

Then thus Ascanius (wonder-struck to see 
That imuiie of his filial piety) : 

So great beginnings, in so green an age. 

Exact tlic faith, which 1 again engage. 

Thy mother all the dues shall justly claim, 

C’reusa had ; and only want the name. 

W’liaic'er event thy bold attempt shall have, 

’Tis merit to have borne a son so brave. 

Now by my head, a sacred oath, 1 swear, 

(My father us*d it) what returning here 
Crown’d with success, I for thyself prepare, 

That, if thou fail, shall thy lov’d mother share. 

He said ; and weeping wliile he spoke the word, 
From his broad bell he drew a shining sword. 
Magnificent with gold, l.ycaon made, 

And in an ivory scabbard hbeath'd the blade: 

This was his uift : great Mnesthus gave his friend 
A lion's hide, his body to defend ; 

And good Alethes furnish'd him beside, 

With his own tru'Jty helm, of temper Iry’d. 

Thus arm'd they went. The noble Trojans wait 
Their issuing forth, and follow to the gate. 

W iih prayers and vows, above the rest appears 
Ascanius, manly far beyond his years. 

And messages committed to their cure, 

W liieli all in winds were lost, and flitting air. 

The trenches first they pass'd; then took their 
way 

W here their proud foes in pitch’d pavilions lay ; 

To many falul, ere themselves were slain : [plain. 

They found ilie careless host di'^pers’d upon tlie 
W ho, gorg’d, and drunk with wine, supinely snore ; 
Unharness'd chariots stand along tlie sliore; 

Amidst the wheels and reins, the goblet by, 

A medley of debauch and w ar they lie. 

Observing Nisus show’d his friend the sight ; 

Behold a conquest gain'd vvitliout a fight. 

Occasion ofters, and 1 stand prepar'd ; 

'I’here lies our way ; be thou upon the guard. 

And look around, while I securely go, 

And hew a passage through the sleeping foe. 

Softly he spoke ; then, stridine, took his way, 

With his drawn sword, where haughty Rhamneslay : 
His head rais'd high, on tapestry l^neath. 

And heaving from liis breast, he drew his breath : ■ 

A king and prophet by king Turnus lov’d ; 

But fate by prescience cannot be remov'd ; 

Him, and his sleeping slaves, he slew. Then spies 
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Where Rhemus^ with his rich retinue, lies ; 

His armour-bearer first, and next he kills 
His charioteer, intrench'd betwixt the wheels : 

And his lov'd horses : last invades their lord '; 
Full on his neck he drives the fatal sword ; 

'I’he gasping head flies off; a purple flood' 

Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood : 

hich, by the spurning heels, dispers'd around. 
The bed besprinkles, and bedews the ground. 
Lainus the bold, and Lamyrus the strong, 

He slew ; and then Serranus fair and \oung. 

From dice and \vine the youlli retir’d io rest. 

And puffM the fumy god* from out Ins bieat^i : 
Ev'n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play ; 
More lucky had it lasted till the day. 

The famish’d lion thus, with hunger hold, 

O’ei leaps tlie fences of the nightly fold ; 

And tears the peaceful flocks ; with silent awe 
Trembling they lie, and pant bencfith ins jiaw. 

Nor with less raue Euiytdus enijilovs 
The wrathful sword, or fewer foes destroys ; 

But on th’ ignoble crowd his fury flew ; * 

He Fadiis, IJebesus, and Uhalns slew. 

Oppies-s'd with heavy sleep the former full. 

Bur Rhatus, waktfiil, and observing all. 

Behind a spacious jur lie ‘'link’d for four ; 

'riie fatal iron found, and reacli’d him there. 

For, as he rose, it inorc’d his luiked side. 

And, reeking, thence return’d in crimson dy’d. 

The wound pours out a stree.in of wine and blood : 
The purple soul comes floating in tlie flood. 

Now where Messapus cinurmr’d they arrive; 

The fires weie fainting thcit, and jn<*t alive. 

The warrior-hor-es tied m order fed ; 

Nisus ohs(M’v’d the discipline, and said, 

Our eager thirst of blood may botli betray ; 

And see tlio scatter’d streaks of dawning day, 

I'oc to nocturnal theft:, : no more, my friend, 

Here let our glutted execution end; 

A lane through slaughter’d bodies we have made ; 
'Die bold Euryaln.s, ihoueh loth, obey’d, 

Of arms, and arras, ami of j'late they find 
A precious load ; but these they leave behind. 

Yet, fond of gaudy spcul?, the boy would stay 
'J’o make the rich caparison his prey, 

hich on the steed of conquer'd Illnimnes lay. 

Nor did his eyes less longingly behold 
The girdle 1)elt, with nails of burnish’d gold. 

This present Cedicus the rich bestow’d 
On Remulus, when friendship first they vow’d ; 
And absent, join’d in hospitable ties ; 

He dying, to his heir bequeath’d the prize: 

Till by the conquering Ardean troops ojipress’d. 
He fell ; and they the glorious gift possess’d. 

These glittering spoils (now made the victor’s gain) 
He to his body suits ; but suits in vain. 

Messapus’ helm he finds among the rest, 

And laces on, and wears the waving crest. 

Proud of their conquest, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the camp, and lake the ready way. 

But far they had not pass’d, before they spy’d 
Tliree hundred horse willi Volscens for their guide. 
The queen a legion to king Turnus sent. 

But the swift horse the slower foot prevent ; 
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And now, advancing, sought the leader's tent. 

They saw the pair ; for thro' the doubtful shade 
His shining helm Euryalus betray’d, 

On which the moon with full reflection play’d, 

'Tis not for nought, cry'd Volscens, from the crowd, 
These men go there ; then rais’d his voice aloud : 
Stand, stand : why thus in arms, and whither bent : 
From wliencc, to whom, and on what errand sent ? 
Silent they scud away, and haste their flight 
To neighbouring woods, and trust themselves to night. 
The speedy horse all passages belay. 

And spur their smoking steeds to cross their w^ay ; 
And watch each entrance of the winding wood ; 

Black was tlie forest, thick with beech it stood; 
Horrid with fern, and intricate witli thorn. 

Few patlis of human feet or tracks of beasts were 
worn. 

The darkness of the shades, his heavy prey. 

And fear misled tlie younger from his way. 

But Nisus hit the turns with happier haste, 

And, thouglilless of his friend, the forest pass'd ; 

And Alban plains, from Alba's name so call’d, 

Where king Latiiius then ins oxen stall’d. 

Till, turning at the length, he stood his ground, 

Ami miss’d his friend, and cast hie eyes around : 

Ah wretch, he cry’d, wliere have 1 left behind 
Tir iiii happy youth ; where shall 1 hope to find ; 

Or what way take ! Again he ventures back : 

And treads the mazes of his former track. 

He winds the wood, and listening hears the noise 
Of trampling coursers, and the rider's voice. 

The sound a])proach’(l, and suddenly he view’d 
The foes enclosing, and his friend pursu’d : 

Foreliiy'd and taken, while he strove in vain, 

The ^heller of the friendly shades to gam. 

^Vll;^t should he next attempt ? What arms employ ? 
What fruitless force to free the captive boy ; 

Or desperate should he rush and lose his life, 

With odds oppress, in such uiiecpial strife ? 

Resolv’d at length his pointed spear lie took ; 

And casting on the moon a mournful look, 

Guardian of groves, and goddess of the night, 

Fair queen, he said, direct my dart aright : 

If e’er my pious father for my sake. 

Did grateful offerings on thy altars make ; 

Or I increas’d them with my sylvan toils. 

And hung the holy roofs with savage sjioils, 

Give me to scalier these. Then from ear 
He pois'd, and aim’d, and launch’d the trembling 
spear. 

Tlie deadly weapon, hissing from t)ie crove. 

Impetuous on the back of Sulmo < .love ; 

Pierc'd his thin armour, drank his vital blood, 

And in his bodv left the broken wood. 

He staggers round ; his eye-balls roll in death, 

And with shon .^obs he gasps away his breath. 

All stand amaz'd ; a second javelin flies 
Witli equal strength, and quivers thro’ the skies : 

This through thy temples, Tagus, forc’d the way. 

And in the bram-pan warmly buried lay. . 

Fierce Volscens foams with rage, and gazing lound. 
Descry 'd not him who giive tlie fatal wound : 

Nor knew to fix revenge. But theu, he cries, ^ 
Shall pay for both, and at the prisoner flies 
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With his drawn sword. Then struck with deep 
despair, 

That cruel sight the lover could not bear : 

But from his covert rush'd in open view, 

And sent his voice before him as he flew : 

Me, me, he cry'd, turn all your swords alone 
On me ; the fact confess'd, the fault my own. 

He neither could nor durst, the guiltless youth ; 

Ye moon and stars, bear witness to the truth ! 

His only crime (if ^endship can offend) 

Is too much love to his unhappy fnend. 

Too late he speaks ; the sword, which fury guides, 
Driven with full force, had pierc’d his tender sides. 
Down fell the beauteous youth ; the yawning wound 
Gush'd out a purple stream, and stain'd the ground. 
His snowy neck reclines upon his breast. 

Like a fair flower by the keen share oppress’d : 

Like a white poppy sinking on the plain. 

Whose heavy head is overcharg'd with rain. 

Despair, and rage, and vengeance justly vow’d. 
Drove Nisus headlong on the hostile crowd : 
Volscens he seeks : on him alone he bends ; 

Borne back, and bor’d, by his surrounding friends, 
Onward he press’d ; and kept him still in sight ; 
Then whirl’d alofl his sword with all his might : 

Th' unerring steel descended while he spoke 
Pierc’d his wide mouth, and through his weazen 
broke : 

Dying he flew ; and staggering on the plain, 

W'ith swimming eyes he sought his lover slain ; 

Then quiet on his bleeding bosom fell ; 

Content in death to be reveng’d so well. 

O happy friends ! for, if my verse can give, 
Immortal life, your fame, sfiall ever live : 

Fix'd as the capitol’s foundation lies ; 

And spread where’er the Roman eagle flies ! 

The conquering party first divide the prey. 

Then their slain leader to the camp convey. 

With wonder, as they went, thetroojia were fill’d. 

To see such numbers whom so few bad kill’d. 
Seiranus, Rhamnes, and the rest they found : 

Vast crowds the dying and the dead surround : 

And the yet reeking blood o’erflows the ground. 

All knew the helmet which Messapus lost ; 

But mourn’d a purchase that so dear had cost. 

Now rose the ruddy mom from Tithon’s bed ; 

And, with the dawn of day, the skies o’erspread. 

Nor long the sun his daily course withheld. 

But added colours to the world reveal’d. 

When early Tumus, wakening with the light. 

All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight. 

His martial men with fierce harangues he fir’d ; 

And his own ardour in their souls inspir’d. 

This done, to give new terror to his foes. 

The beads of Nisus, and his friend he shows. 

Rais'd high on pointed spears : a gliastly sight ; 
Loud peab of shouts ensue, and barbarous delight. 

Meantime the Trojans run, where danger calls ; 
They line their trenches, and they man their walls : 
In front extended to the left they stood : 

Safe was the right surrounded by the flood. 

But casting from their towers a frightful view, 

• They saw die face's which too well they knew ; 
Though then disguis’d in death, and smear'd all o’er 


With filth obscene, and dropping putrid gore, 

Soon hasty fame, through the sad city bears 
The mournful message to the mother’s ears : 

An icy cold benumbs her limbs : she shakes : 

Her cheeks the blood, her hand the web forsakes, 

She runs the rampires round amidst the war. 

Nor fears the flying darts : she rends her hair. 

And fills with loud laments the liquid air. 

Thus then, my lov’d Euryalus appears ! 

Thus looks the prop of my declining years ! 

Was’t on his face tny famish’d eyes 1 fed ! 

Ah how unlike the living is the dead ? 

And couldst thou leave me, cruel, thus alone, 

Not one kind kiss from a departing son 1 
No look, no last adieu before he went, 

In an ill-boding hour to slaughter sent ! 

Cold on the ground, and pressing foreign clay. 

To Latian dogs and fowls he lies p. prey ! 

Nor was I near to close his dying eyes, 

To wash his wounds, to weep his obsequies ; 

To call about his corpse his crying friends, 

Or spread the mantle (made for other ends) 

On his dear body, which I wove with care, 

Nor did my daily pains, or nightly labour spare. 

\\ here shall I find his coq^se ? What earth sustains 
His trunk dismember'd, and his cold remains ? 

For this, alas ! I left my needful ease, 

Expos’d my life to winds, and winter seas ! 

1 f any pity touch Rutulian hearts, 

Here empty all your quivers, all your darts : 

Or if they fail, thou Jove conclude my woe, 

And send me thunder-struck to shades below ! 

Her shrieks and clamours pierce the Trojans’ ears, 
Unman their courage and augment their fears : 

Nor young Ascanius could the sight sustain, 

Nor old llioneus his tears restrain : 

But Actor and Idscus, jointly sent, 

To bear the madding mother to her tent. 

[J^ryden't VirgiPB Mum, Book IX. 


NIGHT SCENE. 

From the Latin of Virgil. 

• Translated hy John Dryden. 

’T w^AS dead of night, when weary bodies close 
Their eyes in balmy sleep and soft repose : 

The winds no longer whisper through the woods. 

Nor murmuring tides disturb the gentle floods ; 

The stars in silent order moved around, 

And peace, with downy wings, was brooding on the 
ground. 

The flocks and herds, and party colored fowl. 

Which haunt the woc^s, or swim the weedy pool. 
Stretched on the quiet earth securely lay, 

Forgetting the past labors of tlie day. 

All else of Nature's common gift partake ; 

Unhappy Dido was alone awake*". 

IMneia, Book IV, 

* The fonowing is Htt’s translation of the same scene. 
Twab nif ht ; and weary with the toils of day. 

In soft repose the whole creation lay. 

The marmers of the groves and surgea die 
The stars roll solemn throiiffh the glowing^ eky ; 
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HURAL HAPPINESS*. 

From the Latin of Virgil, 

Translated hy Dry den, 

O HAPPY, if he knew his happy state, ' 

The swain, who, free from business and debate, 
Receives his easy food from Nature's hand, 

And just returns of cultivated land ! 

No palace, with a lofty gate, he wants, 

To' admit the tides of early visitants. 

Wide o*er the fields a brooding silence reigns. 

The fiocks lie stretched beneath the fiowery plains. 

The furious savages that haunt the woods. 

The painted birds, the fishes of the floods ; 

All, all, beneath the general darkness, share 
In sleep, a soft forgetfulness of care 3 
All but the hopeless Queen, &c. 

In the notes to Fawkes's translation of the Argon autics of 
AppoUonius Rhodius it is obsen^ed that the following passage 
evidently furnished Virgil with the hint of his night scene. 
Now rising shades a solemn scene display 
O’er the wide earth, and o’er the etherial way j 
All night the sailor marks the northern team 
And golden circlet of Orion’s beam $ 

A deep repose the weary watchman shares. 

And the faint wanderer sleeps away his cares * 

E’en the fond maid, while yet all breathless lies 
Her cluld of love, in slumber seals her eyes • 

No sound of viUage-dog, no noise invades 
The deathUke silence of the midnight shades , 

Alone Medea wakes j— &c. 

[Argonavhc<t, Book IJJ. 

I leave the reader to form his own opinion of the compara- 
tive merits of these descriptions. — Compiler, 

* As this is a very celebrated passage it may be as well to 
give more than one translation. Dryden’s is very spirited but 
It is rather too paraphrastic. The original consists of 17 lines, 
of which Dryden has made 34. The following translation by 
Sothcliy IS much closer. 1 have tned myself to produce one 
rather clOisor even than his, bui with what succcs'> the classi- 
cal reader will d^dermine. I have not hebitatcu, in two or 
three places, to use the same expressions when perfectly true 
to the or.ginai.-“C</mynier. 

Am ’ hai»py swam ’ all ' race beloved of heaven ! 

I'oo blest, if conscious ot the blessing given ! 

For the just Earth from her prolific beds, 

Far from wild war spontaneous plenty sheds — 

Though nor high domes thro’ all their portals -wide. 

Each morn disgorge the flatterer’s refluent tide ; 

Though nor thy gaze on tortoise columns rest. 

The Ephyreian brass, and gold wrought vest. 

Nor poisoning I'yre thy sii-wy fleeces soil 
Nor Casbia taint thy unconupted oil ; 

Yet peace is thine, and life that knows no change. 

And various wealth in nature’s boundless range. 

Ihe grot, the living fount, the umbrageous glade, 

And lowing herds, and sheep in soothing shade , 

Thine, all of tame and wild, in lawn and fid I 
Tliat pastured plains or savage woodlands yield ; 

Content and iiatience youth’s long toils assuage, 

Repo.se and reverence tend declining age . 

There hallow’d shrines, and, as she fled mankind, 

There Justice left her last lone trace behind. 

Sotheby, 

All I happy swains ! if they their bliss but knew, 

Whom far from boisterous war. Earth’s bosom true 
With easy food supplies. If they behold. 

No lofty dome its gorgeous gates unfold. 

And pour at morn from all its chambers wide 
Of flattering visitants the mighty tide. 

Nor gaze on beauteous columns richly wrought. 

Or tissued robes or busts from Corinth brought; 

Nor their white wool with Tyrian poison soil. 

Nor taint with Cassia’s bark their native oil ; 

Yet peace is theirs; a life true bliss that yields ; 

And various wealth, leisure mid ample fields. 

Grottoes, and living lakes, and valleys green. 

And lowing herds; and ’neath a sylvan screen 
Delicious slumbers. There the lawn and cave 
With beasts of chace abound. The young ne er crave 
A prouder lot ; their patient toil is chewed ; 

Their gods are worshipped, and their sires revered ; 

And there when Justice pawed from earth away 

She left tlie latest traces of her sway. i/. l . m . 


With eager eyes devouring, as they pass. 

The breathing figures of Corinthian brass. 

No statues threaten from high pedestals ; 

No Persian arras hides his homely walls, 

With antic vests, which through their shady fold. 
Betray the streaks of ill dissembled gold ; 

He boasts no wool whose native white is dyed 
With purple poison of Assyrian pride : 

No costly drugs of Araby defile 

With foreign scents the sweetness of his oil ; 

But easy quiet, a secure retreat, 

A harmless life tliat knows not how to cheat, 

With home-bred plenty, the rich owner bless ; 

And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 

Unvex'd with quarrels, undisturb'd with noise, 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys — 

Cool grots, and living lakes, the flowery pride 
Of meads, and streams that through the valley glide, 
And shady groves that easy sleep invite, 

And, after toilsome days, a soft repose at night. 
Wild beasts of nature in his woods abound ; 

And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground. 
Inured to hardship and to homely fare. 

Nor venerable age is wanting there, 

III great examples to the youthful irain ; 

Nor are the gods adored with rites profane. 

From hence Astraea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing steps appear. 

[Georgies t Book JI, 

TO CIILOE. 

From the Latin of Horace*. 

Tramlatedhy Dr, Philip Francis, 

Chloe being now marriageable, Horace reproves her affected 
coyness, 

Cht.of. flies me like a fawn, 

W Inch through some sequester'd lawn 
Panting seeks the mother deer, 

Not without a panic fear 
Of the gfently-breatliing breeze, 

And the motion of the trees. 

If the curling leaves but shake. 

If a lizard stir the brake, 

Frighted it begins to freeze, 

Trembling both at heart and knees. 

But not like a tiger dire, 

Nor a lion, fmught with ire, 

1 pursue my lovely game 
To destroy her tender frame. 


TO VIRGIL. 

From the same, and by the same translator. 

Horace admonishes his friend to bear with patience the death 
of QuintUius. 

WHERKFoiiE restrain the tender tear ? 

Why blush to weep for one so dear? * 

Sweet muse, of melting voice and lyre, 

Do thou the mournful song inspire. 

Quintilius — sunk to endless rest, 

With death's eternal sleep oppress’d ! 

* Horace was bom 65 years before Ch^t or n the yesr of 
Rome 748* 
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Oh ! when shall Faith, of soul sincere. 

Of Justice pure the sister ftur. 

And Modesty, unspotted maid, 

And 7’ruth in artless guise array'd. 

Among the race of humankind 
An equal to Quintilius find ? 

How did the good, tlie virtuous mourn, 
And pour their sorrows o’er his urn ? 

But, Virgil, thine the loudest strain ; 

Yet all thy pious grief is vain. 

In vain do you the gods implore 
Thy loved Quintilius to restore ; 

Whom on far other terms they gave, 

By nature fated to the grave. 

W’hat though )ou can the lyre command. 
And sweep its tones with softer hand 
Than Orpheus, whose harmonious song 
Once drew the list’iiing trees along, 

Yet ne’er returns the vital heat^. 

The shadowy form to animate ; 

For when the ghost-compelling god 
Forms his black troops with liorrid rod, 

He will not, lenient to the breath 
Of prayer, unbar the gates of death. 

’Tis hard : but patience must endure, 

And soothe the woes it cannot cure. 


TO APOLLO. 

From the same, and by the i,ame translator. 

Horace fissf^rts that a sound state of body and nund^ im^fiiher 
with a taste for poetry, exceeds all othet blessings of h/e. 

When at Apollo’s hallow’d shrine 
The poet hails the power dnine, 

And here his first libations pours, 

What is tlie blessing he implore^ ? 

He nor desires the swelling grain, 

That yellows o’er Sardinia's plain ; 

Nor the fair herds, that lowing feed 
On warm Calabria’s flowery mead ; 

Nor ivory, of spotless shine ; 

Nor gold, forth-flaming from its mine ; 

Nor the rich fields, that Lins laves. 

And eats away \vith silent waves. 

Let others quaff the racy wine, 

To wliom kind Fortune gives the vine; 

The golden goblet let him drain 

Who vent’rous ploughs the Atlantic main, 

Bless'd with three safe returns a year. 

For he to every eod is dear. 

To me boon Nature frankly yields 
Her wholesome sallad frdTn the fields ; 

Nor ask 1 more, than sense and health 
Still to enjoy my present wealth. 

From age and all its weakness free 
Ob son of Jove, preserved by thee, 

Give me to strike the tuneful lyre. 

And thoii my latest song inspire ! 

♦ The theology of the ancients taaght, that when a man was 
dead, his soul or the spiritual part of him went to heaveii ; 
that his body continued in the earth ; and his imajjv- or shadow 
went to hell. The iraaf^e was a corporeal part of the soul, a 
kind of subtJe body, wfth which it was clothed.— This and the 
following nfitfis are by various commeutatcu's. They arc ^iveu 
in Francis’s Ilorach. 


TO CniSPUS SALLrSTIUS*. 

From the same, and by the same translator. 

In this ode the proper vse of riches is delhieated, together 
with the happiness of that man who can subdue his passions. 

Gold hath no lustre of its own, 

It shines by temperate use alone, 

And when in earth it hoarded lies, 

My Sallust can the mass despise. 

Willi never-failing wing shall fame 
To latest ages bear the name 
Of Proculeiusf, who could prove 
A father, in a brother’s love. 

By virtue’s precepts to control 
The furious passions of the soul 
Is over wider realms to reig/i. 

Unenvied monarch, than if Spain 
You could to distant Libya join. 

And both the Cartilages were thine. 

The dropsy, by indulgence nursed, 

Pursues us with increasing thirst. 

Till art expels the cause, and drains 
The ujit’ry languor from our veins 
But virtue can the crowd uiiteach 
Their false, mistaken forms of speech; 

X^irlue, to crowds a foe profess’d, 

Disdains to number witli the bless’d 
Pliraates, by his slaves adored, 

And to the Parthian crown restored, 

But gives the diadem, llie throne, 

And laurel wreath to him alone, 

\\ ho can a treasured mass of gold 
With firm, unduzzled eye behold. 


TO LV I)IA§. 

From thf' samt', and by the same translator, 

A Dialogue betueeu Horace and Lydia, 

Hiiravc. Will IT. 1 was pleasing to your arms, 
Nor any youth of hap[>ier clianns, 

Thy snowy bosom blissful press’d. 

Not Persia’s king like me was bless'd. 

Lydia. While for no other fair you burn’d, 

Nor Lydia was for Chloe scorn’d, 

\N hat maid was then so bless’d as thine ? 

Not Ilia’s fame could equal mine. 

* Sallust was a courtier of a philosopliical character. Con- 
tented with the rank in which lie was born, like a faithful 
follower of Epicurus he knew how to^oin an open, unbounded 
lu.vury to a laborious care of the puliJic affairs ; and the poet, 
in setting fortli the maxims of Kpirurcan philosophy, seems 
indirectly to applaud the person who could thus hound his 
desirea, and enjoy with honor the considerable fortune his 
uncle had raised. 

t Proculeius had two brothers, Terentius and Licinius. Ter- 
entius veas desn^ned consul in the year seven hundred and 
thirty, but died before he could enter fin his office. Licinius 
uiifortuiiatelvcni'agrc'd himseit in a conspiracy afrainstAugrus- 
tiis, nor could ail the interest of his brother Proculeius and 
Mecasuas, w'ho had married their sister Terentia, preserve 
hiin from banishment. An old commentator relates a parti- 
cular story, which i^reatly enlightens this passag^e. He says 
that ProcOleius divided his patrimony with bis brothers, 
whose fortunes were ruined in the civil wars. 

t Tiie ancients frequently compared the covetous and ambi- 
tious to persons afflicted with a dropsy. Water only irritates 
the thirst ol the one, as honors and riches provoke the 
iiisatiable appetite of the other. Indeed great fortunes rather 
enlarge, than fill our desires. 

( Horace in this ode hath found an art of joining the polite- 
ness of courts to the simplicity of the country. 
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H. Now Chloe reigns ; her voice and lyre 
Melt down the soul to soft desire. 

Nor will I fear e*en death, to save* 

Her dearer beauties from the grave. 

L; My heart young Calais inspires. 

Whose bosom glows with mutual fires, 

For whom I twice would die with joy, 

If death would spare the charming boy. 

H. Yet what if love, whose bands we broke, 
Again should tame us to the yoke ; 

Should I shake off bright Cliloe's chain. 

And take my Lydia home againf ? 

X. 'riiough he exceed in beauty far 
The rising lustre of a star ; 

Though light tis cork thy fancy strays, 

'J'hy passions wild as angry seas, 

WIiPii vex'd with storms ; yet gladly I 
\V ith thee w'ould live, with thee would die. 


TO THE FOUNTAIN BANDUSlA^. 

From the snmef and lu the same translator. 

Horace proniisea to the fountain a sacriJirCf and renown from 
his nerscs. 

For\T\T%, whose w’aters far surpass 
t 'Fhe shining face of polish’d glass, 

To thcA, t’ e gol)let, crown’d with flowers, 

Clratefui the rich libation pours ; 

A goal, who<t liorns bigin "o spread, 

And bending arm bis swelling head, 

W hose bosom glows with joung desires, 

W'liich war, or kindling love inspires, 

Now meditates his blow in vain, 

Ills blood shall thy fair fountain stain. 

\S hen the fierce dogstar’s fer\id ray 
Flames frotli, and seis on tire the day. 

To vagrant flocks, tliut range tlie field. 

You a refreshing coolness yield. 

Or to the labor-weariei’ Team 
I*our forth the freshness of thy stream. 

Soon shall tliou flow a uohlc* spring, 

While in immortal verse I sing 

The oak, that spreads thy ro^ks around. 

From whence thy babling waters bound. 


* According^ to the superstition of the ancients, who be- 
lieved that tlic death of one person mipht be prevented by 
that of another. From hence c:ame the custom of those dc- 
votements, made for the lives of princes. 

t Horace was wiUing to try whether Lydia would eonsent 
to a reconciliation ; but, to avoid a rciusal, he leaves Uie 
sense undiiished, and rather insinuates than expresses his 
own inclination : or perhaps the break is owing to the warmth 
ot Lydia, who interrupts him, and prevents what he was 

beautiVul fountain in the estate of a great Poct ought 
to be immortal; and surely as long as the ^ 

sliall live, or as long as poetry shall be loved, the name ol 
Bandusia shall be remembered among the poetical fountains 
Castalia, Aganippe, Hippocrcnc, &c. There is in this ode an 
inimitable £mpJicity ot description, and it is yet more v^u- 
able, as it is a curious example of the saenflees offCTed to 
fountaiiis, or rat her to the deities who presided over them. 


TO TORQUATtJS. 

From the samOt and by the same translator. 

Horace exhorts Torquatus to live m a cheerful and joyous 
manner, by representing to him the certainty of death. 

The snow dissolves, the field its verdure spreads. 
The trees high wave in air their leafy heads ; 

Earth feels the change ; the rivers calm subside. 
And smooth along their banks decreasing glide; 
The elder Grace, with her fair sister-train. 

In naked beauty dances o'er the plain. 

The circling Hours, that swiftly wing their way, 
And in their flight consume the smiling day ; 

Those circling Hours, and all the various year. 
Convince us nothing is immortal here. 

In vernal gales cold winter melts away ; 

Soon wastes the spring in summer's burning ray : 
Yet summer dies in autumn's fruitful reign. 

And slow-paced winter soon returns auairi. 

The moon renews her orb with grovvuiM li|^ht ; 

But when we sink into tlie depths of night*. 

Where all the good, the rich, the brave are laid, 
Our best remains are ashes and a shade. 

Who knows, that heaven, with ever-bounteous 
powerf , 

Shall add lo-morrow to the present hour ^ 

The wealth, you give to pleasure and delight, 

Far from thy ravening heir shall speed its flight : 
But soon as Minos, throned in awful state, 

Shall o'er lliee speak the solemn words of fate, 

Nor virtue, birth, nor eloquence divine, 

Shall bid the grave its destined prey resign : • 

Nor chaste Diana from infernal night 

Couhl bring her modest favorite back to light ; 

And hell-descending Theseus strove in vain 
'i'o break his amorous friend's Lethean chain. 

THE DOG IN THE RIVER. 

From the Latin of Phadrust. 

Translated by Christopher Smart. 

The churl that wants another’s fare 
Desenes at least to lose his share. 

As through the stream a dog convey'd 
A piece of meat, lie spied his shade 
In the clear m irror of the flood, 

And thinking it was flesh and blood, 

Snapp’d to deprive him of the treat ; — 

But mark the glutton's self-defeat. 

Miss’d both another’s and his own. 

Both shade and substance, beef and bone. 

* The seasons return and are renewed, but man dies once, 
and for ever. 'Clicrc is a beautiiul passage ni the third Idyl- 
lium of Moscims on the death ot Bioiu which perhaps our 
poet tmd in bis view . 

0»ir plants and trees revive j the breathing" rose 
With annual y^joth, in pride ot beajty glows ; 

But w hen the masterpiece of nature dies, 

Man, who akuit. is great, and grave, and wise; 

No more he rises to the realms ol light. 

But 5 lee])s umvaking in eternal night, 
t This IS a second motive to jiersuade Torqualus not to 
neglect any opportunity of pleasure. It is even more pres- 
sing than the first ; lor to represent to a man that he shall cer- 
tainly die hercaitcr, is not so forcibly a manner of bidding him 
enjoy tlic present hour, as if he told him perhaps he may ciie 
to-morrow. To deler our pleasures is probably to ]pse them 
tor ever, and death is a law which Nature publishes through 
all her works. 

t Little IS known of the personal history of this writer. The 
date of Ills birth is not recorded, but he is supposed to hav^ 
lived to the age of seventy. He was patronized by Augustas. 
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THE STAC AT THE FOUNTArN. 

Fftm the same, and by the same traasltUor, 
Fui L often what you now despise 
Proves better than the things you prize ; 
Let £sop*s narrative decide : 

A Stag beheld, with conscious pride, 

(As at the fountain-head he stood) 

His image in the silver flood, 

And there extols his branching horns, 
While his poor spindle-shanks he scorns— 
But, lo ! he hears the hunter's cries, 

And, frighten’d, o’er the champaign flies — 
His swiftness baffles the pursuit ; 

At length a wood receives the brute, 

And by his horns entangled there. 

The pack began his flesh to tear : 

Tlien dying thus he wail’d his fate : 

* Unhappy me ! and wise too late ! 

How useful what 1 did disdain ! 

How grievous that which made me vain !* 


THE POX AND THE CROW. 

From the same, and by the same translator, 

His folly in repentance ends, 

Who to a flatt’ring knave attends. 

A Crow, her hunger to appease. 

Had from a window stolen some cheese, 

And sitting on a lofty pine 
In state, was just about to dine. 

This, when a Fox observed below, 

He thus harangued the foolish Crow : 

‘ Lady, how beauteous to the new 
Those glossy plumes of sable hue ! 

Thy features how divinely fair ? 

W ith what a shape, and what an air ! 

Could you but frame your voice to sing, 
You'd have no rival on the wing/ 

But she, now willing to display 
Her talents in the vocal way, 

Let go the cheese of luscious taste, 

Which reynard seized with greedy haste. 

The grudging dupe now sees at last 
That for her folly she must fast. 

THE FABLE OF DRYOFE. 

From the Latin of Ovid*, 

Translated by A, Pope, 

No nymph of all Oechalia could compare 
For beauteous form with Dry ope the fair. 

Her tender motlier’s only hope and pride 
(Myself the offspring of a second bride.) 

I’his nymph compress'd by him who rules the day, 
W hom Delphi and tlie Delian isle obey, 

Andraemon lov’d ; and bless'd in all those charms 
That pleas’d a god, succeeded to her arras. 

A lake there was, with shelving banks around, 
Whose verdant summit fragrant myrtles crown’d. 
These shades, unknowing of the fates, she sought, 
And to tlie Naiads ^owery garlands brought; 

* Born 43 years before Christ— dicatd the age of 6o. 


Her smiling babe (a pleasing charge) she prest 
Within her arms, and nourish'd at her breast. 

Not distant far, a watery Lotos grows ; 

The spring was new, and all the verdant boughs 
Adorn’d with blossoms, promis'd fruits tliat vie • 

In glowing colours with the Tyrian dye : 

Of these she cropp’d to please her infant son ; 

And I myself the same rash act had done. 

But lo ! I saw (os near her side I stood) 

The violated blossoms drop with blood* 

Upon the tree 1 cast a frightful look ; 

The trembling tree with sudden horror sliook. 

Lotis the nymph (if rural tales be true). 

As from Priapus’ lawless lust she flew, 

Forsook her form ; and fixing here became 
A flowery plant, which still preserves her name. 

This change unknown, astonish'd at the sight, 

My trembling sister strove to urge her flight, 

And first the pardon of tlie nymphs implor'd, 

And those offended sylvan powers ador'd : 

But when she backward w'ould have fled, she found 
Her stiffening feel were rooted in the ground : 

111 vain to free her fasten'd feet she strove. 

And as she struggles, only moves above ; 

She feels th' encroaching bark around her grow 
By quick degrees, and cover all below : 

Surpris’d at this, her trembling hand she heaves 
To rend her hair ; her hand is fill'd with leaves : 
Where late was hair, the shooting leaves are seen 
To rise and shade her with a sudden green. 

The child Amphissus, to her bosom press'd, 
Perceiv'd a colder and a harder breast. 

And found the springs, that ne’er till then deny'd 
Their milky moisture, on a sudden dry'd, 

I saw% unhappy ! what I now relate, 

And stood the helpless witness of thy fate ; 

Embrac’d thy boughs, thy rising bark delay'd, 

There wish'd to grow, and mingle shade with shade. 

Behold Andnemon and lli' unhappy sire 
Appear and for their Dry ope inquire ; 

A springing tree for Dry ope they find, 

And print warm kisses on the panting rind ; 
Prostrate, with tears tlieir kindred plant bedew, 

And close embrace as to the roots they grew. 

The face was all that now remain'd of thee, 

No more a woman, nor yet quite a tree ; 

I'hy branches hung with liumid pearls appear. 

From every leaf distils a trickling tear, 

And strait a voice, while yet a voice remains, 

Thus through tlie trembling boughs in sighs com- 
plains : 

If to the wretclied any faith be given, 

I swear by all th' unpitying powers of heaven. 

No wilful crime this heavy vengeance bred ; 

In mutual innocence our lives we led : 

If this be false, let these new greens decay. 

Let sounding axes lop my limbs away, 

And crackling flames on all my honours prey ! 

But from my branching arms this infant bear, 

Let some kind nurse supply a mother' s care : 

And to his mother let him oft be led, 

S^Kirt in her shades, and in her shades be fed ; 

Teach him, when first his infant voice shall frame 
Imperfect words, and lisp his mother's name. 
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'Po liail this tree ; and say, with weeping eyes, 
Witliin this plant my hapless parent lies : - ^ 
And when in >outh he seeks Ihe shady woods 
Oh, let him fly the eryshil lakes and floods. 

Nor touch the fatal tlpwers ; but, warn’d by me 
Relieve a 'goddess shrin’d in every tree. 

TMy sire, my sister, and iny spouse, farewell ! 

If in your breasts, or lo\e or j)iiy dwell, 

Protcet \our plant, nor kt rny branches feel 
The browsing cattle, or the ^iiercing ste(-I. 
Farewell ! and since I caninit Ijcnd to join 
My lips to voiirs, ad\anre ai least to mine 
M> son, thv mother’s pailinu ki'Si’ec: i\e, 

\\ hde >cl ill} iijodier has a kiss to '^i\e. 

1 can no more; thi- r!ee|jm;; rind iminh s 
My closing lips, and links m\ head in s[»adcs : 
IJemove your hands ; the harL >oon autsoe 
Without iheiraid to veal i1u*mj d\m.; (ye<. 

She cens’d at once to speak, ami ceas'd to be; 
And all the Mvm])li w:i< lost witlmj ;!ii tre^ ; 

^\t latent life throiijh her m w b’M.n'lif'" ni^n’d, 
And long the plcnt a iiiniMn !i< ai n-tamM. 

[iJitfCit Mf'(niufh'j‘husK^y liooh 


Tin: SAC i.LD or.o\'r. 

Fi'uiti th> Laltii hf 1,1 rnn*. 

'Truffs/aft / / V /iCiiY. 

\oi far away for a. is liad atood 
An old no 'o!. lied "a.M-d \’' o<l ; 

W ho^c eleonix houuli'*, t.i '‘k i.it<^rwo\t a, n do 
A cliilly ''he< ilo* ' e. eriii^iinu simdo : 

Tiicre, nor da* miic .:od', jim r> sport. 

Nor iaiiita and wii'n dm n\m].ili> ics<M*t : 

Ibat b.irlmroci'' pra-sis some dreadful pow’r adore, 
Ami liistrale euT} wjili liumaii goie. 

It in\sleric^ 111 limes ol old Mrei\’d, 

And jnoMs aiici* i irv be yet bi ii* \’d, 

'i'hfTi- not ilie l*-.iiliei‘’d sen'j" 'T Innhk: hei nest. 

Nor lonely dens conceal die '.a\a',e beast ; 

'I'iieie no timp(snioM> wind" ja’cscinc lo t!\, 

Kveii liL’hlrim_;s *jlance .il.-ol, ami ^i.oot oblHjuely by. 
No wanton liree/es toss me dancmii h'.ive", 

Ihil shueiTiig horrour m the brim' lRs heaves. 
iJliick sprin-i'i 'Mth pilcliv streams divide the ground, 
A'ld bubbling Inmiile witli a sullen sound. 

Old images offiirms misshapen stand. 

Unde and unknowm j of the arti'-i’s hand; 

With hoary filth bcgrindd, ea<-li ;_,i':i<dy head 
Strikes the asionisidd gazei’s soul wall dread. ^ 

No gods, wdio long in coininon slia]>es a j -pear d, 

W ere e’er witli siicli religious awe rever’d : 

Hut zkdous crowds in ignorance adore, 

And still the less they know, they fear the more. 

Oft (as Fame tells) the earth in sounds of woe 
Is heard to <rroiiii from hollow de^itlis below ; 

The baleful }evv, tlnuigh dead, has oh been seen 
To rise from eartli, and spring with dusky green; 

* A Roman Poet born at Contiiba, in Spain about A. D. 
38 He went to Koine when a child. He died at the a;;c 
of a;. 
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With sparkling flames the trees unbuming shine, 
And round their boles prodigious serpents twdne. 
The pious worshipjiers approacli not near, 

But shun tlieir gods, and kneel with distant fear: 
The ]mest himself, when, or the day, or night, 
Uollmg have reach’d their full meridian height, 
Itcframs the gloomy })nths with wary feet, 

Dioadinp the demon of the grove to meet; 

W' ho, terrible to sight, at that fix’d hour, 

Stdl Ireaiks tlic round about his dreary bower. 

This wood near neighb’iing to th’ encompass’d 
town 

Tilt. nich’d by former wa»*5 remain'd alone ; 

And juice ihe country round it naked stands, 

J'runi kcijci tiic Lallan clmf supplies demands. 

But lo ! th- bolder hand-’, that sliould have struck, 
With si'iii' omisiial hoirour trembling shook : 

W i:h silent dread and reverence they survey’d 
'J'lie gloom lmi)c^tI 0 of l!ic sacred shade: 

None di •( s w ‘Ji imj..uiis steed the bark fo rend, 

Lest on liiiuheir ilij d«.siinM stroke descend. 

Ches'ir pei'-eivM the spreading fear to -row. 

Then eager, ran.Jit an a\f‘, and min’d a blow. 

Deep Mink witlnn u violated- vek 

The wounding edge, and tlnis the warrior spoke : 

N(»vv let no doul.ling hand the task decline ; 

(Nit }ou the wood, imd let die guilt be mine.” 

’r.he tre: dding baiiiK iitr', illin-iy obey’d ; 

I’vvo various dJs were in the balance laid, 

.\iul C^l*s.»r^ wiath a;:iin'^l the gods was weigii’d. 
'I'hen dove’s J lodonum tiec was f(»rc’d lo bow ; 

'I'hc lolty n'k and kiiuUy holm lay low ; 

Tm float ma alder by 'he curreiit born, 

'I'lic ( v]U’e'S l>y tlu' noble mournor worn, 

’\ eil thur jicrial summits, and disjday 
'Idicir da;k recesses lo the golden day : 

C lowding they fall, each o’er the other lies, 

.\nd iicap’d on high tlie lealy juJes arise. 

W nh grief, ami fear, t!ie gioaiiing (Jauls bidield 
'I lu ll hoi} b} impious -xoldiers fell’d; 

Ink* tlie Massilians, from ih’ encompass’d wall, 
Jb"]t»ic'd to see the sjlvau lioaonrs fall. 

'ricy hope such power can never prosper long. 

Nor liimk the patient gods will bear tlie wrong. 

JV.it. .nil ! too oft success to guilt is given, 

And wicu lies only stand the mark of Heaven, 

W itli tniiluT largely Irom the wood supplv’d. 

For warns the legions seurcli the country wide ; 

Then from the crooked ploiigli n iyoko tlie steer, 
xVnd leave the s .bin to iiiourii tlie fruitless year. 

I li ir nliitf Bool: III. 

illL Tt vCTi: or JUIMTI'K AM.VfON'. 

From f ayid by the H'tme trinis/ator. 

Now to the sa. d temple tlicy draw near, 

Wdiose only all, us Lilian lands reve »'0 ; 

There but unlike the Jove by Rome ador’d. 

A form imcoiitli, stands I leaven’s almighty lord. 

No regal ensigns grace his potent hand, 

Nor shakes he tliere the lightning’s flaming brand: 
But, ruder to behold, a horned laui 
Belies the god, and Ammon is his name. 
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There thouch be reijjns unri vail’d and alone^ 

O'er the rich neighbours of the torrid zone ; 

Though swarthy TLthiops are to him confin’d, 

With" Araby the blest, and wealtViy Inde ; 

Yet no proud domes are rais’d, no perns are seen, 

To blaze upon his shrines with costly sheen ; 

But plain and poor, and unprophan’d he stood, 

Such as, to whom our great forefathers bow’d: 

A god of pious times, and days of old, 

That keeps his temples safe from Roman gold. 

Here and here only, through wide Libya’s spare, 
Tall trees, the land, and verdant herbage grace ; 

Here the loose sands by plenteous springs are 
bound. 

Knit to a ma<c, and moulded into pround : 

Here smiling \alure wears a 1‘ertile dre*ss, 

And all things here the ^ire'^ent god confess. 

Yet here the Sun to neither pole declines, 

But from his renith vertically shines : 

Hence, e’en the trees no fnendly shelter yield. 

Scarce their own trunks the leafy branches shield ; 
’J’he rays descend direct, all round embrace, 

And to a central point the shadow chase. 

Here equally the middle line is ibund. 

To cut the radiant ZoduK! in its round : 

Here unobhque t(ie liid/ and Scorpion rise, 

Nor mount too swift, nor leave too soon the skies ; 
Nor Libra rlo< v too long tlie Itam attend. 

Nor bids the Mnid the sun de>cend. 

I’he Boys anrl ( entaur juMl\ iiine divide, 

And eqiialU their ’■severa] seasons LOiidi* : 

Alike the ( labtind winierv (loat letnni, 

Alike the Lion and the tiounu I'rn. 

If any hirther nations \ei aie known. 

Beyond the Libyan fires, and scorching zone ; 
Northward from them the Sun’s bright course is 
made, 

And to the southward strikes the leaning shade : 
There slow Bootes, with his hizy wain 
Descendinir, seemS;to retwh tlic watery main. 

Of all the lights which high above they see. 

No star whate’er from Neptune’s w'aves i^ free, 

Hie whirling axle drives them round, and plunges in 
the sea. 

Before the temple’s entrance, at the gate, 

Attending crowds of eastern pilgrims wait : 

These from the homed god e\j)ect relief : 

But all give way before the Latian chief. 

His host, fas crowds are superstitious still) 

Curious of fate, of future good and ill, 

And fond to prove proyihetic Ammon’s skill. 

Entreat their leader to the god would go, 

And from his oracle Rome’s fortunes know : 

But Labienus chief the thought approv’d, 

And thus the common suit to Cato mov’d : 

Chance, and the fortune of the way,” he said. 
Have brought Jove’s sacred counsels to our aid : 
This greatest of the gods, this mighty chief, 

In each distress shall be a sure relief ; 

Sliall point the distant dangers from afar, 

And teach the future fortunes of the war. 

To thee, O Cato ! pious ! wise ! and just ! 

Their dark decTe€;s the cautious gods shall trust ! 

To thee their fore-determin’d will shall tell : 


Their will has been thy law, and thou hast kept it 
w'ell. 

Fate bids dice now the noble thought improve ; 

Fate brings thee here, to meet and talk with Jov^e. 
Inquire betimes, what various chance shall come 
To impious Ciesar, and thy native Rome ; 

Try to avert, at least, Ihy couulrv’s doom. 

Ask if these arms our ficedom shall restore: 

Or else, if laws and right shad be no more, 
j Be iliy great breast with sacred knowledge fraught, 

I To lead us in the wandering maze of thought : 

I ’I'hou, that to virtue ever wert inclin’d, 

■ Learn 'vhat it is, how certainly defin’d, 
j And leave some perfect rule to guide mankind.*' 

I Full of the god that dwelt wiiiiin his breast, 
j ’I'lie hero thus his sec-ret mind exprt'ss’d, 
i And m-born truths reveal’d; truths wliicli might 

I Wt*ll 

I Become e’en oratdes themselves to tell. 

I “ \\ luTC v.ouhi thy fond, thy vain inquiry go ? 
j What mystic fate, what sccrei wonUrst thou know'? 

: Is It a diHibt it death shuiild he my doom, 

Ratlier than live till king> and bondage 1*01110, 

Rather than see a tv unit crowird iu lloiiie * 

Or wuuld’si thou know if, what we value here, 

' Life, l>c a triHe hardly woitli our care.^ 

U hat i»\ old age and length of davs we gain, 

. H on* than to lengthen out tli»j st'nNC of pain ? 

Or if this worhl, with all its forces join’d, 

. The nnuiMsjil malice of mankind, 
j Can shake nr Imit the brave and lioncvt mind? 

If st;;l)le virtue can iicr ground maintrun, 

Whilst fortune hvblv threats and frowns in vain? 

If iiuth and justice with uprightness dwell, 

I And honesiv eor,si*'t m meanin': well? 

It riglil lie iiidepi ii<leni of Miccfss, 

And c iiique-t ejiiiiiot make it more nor le^s ? 

Aie these, m\ ft lend, ilie secrets ihou would'sl 
kunv, , 

I Tiiosc d«)ubts for which to oiacles we go? 

'T Is known, 'l is phim, 't is nil alI^■a^iv told, 
i And lionad Ammon can no more unfold. 

From (iotl iieiiv'd, to ( kkI bv jiuIuk join'd, 
act the <lict!rti*s t>f his miglity iniiai : 

And though (nir pnests are mute, and temples still, 

I (lod nevcT vvanis a vou*e to s^K'ak his will. 

I W lien first we from the teeming womlj were brought, 
j With in-born ])recejjts then our souls were fraught, 

I And then the Maker his new creatures taught. 

. 'Tlien when he form’d, and gave us to be men, 
j He gave us all our useful knowledge then, 
j (!anst ihon believe, the vast Ftmial Mind 
I \\ as e’er to Syrts and Libyan sands confin’d ? 

( Tliat Im would choose this waste, tins barren ground, 
; To teach the thin mfiahitants around, 

I And leave Ins truth in wilds and deserts drown’d ? 

•' Is there a. yilace that God would choose to love 
I Beyond iliis earth, the seas, yon Heaven above, 

I And virtuous minds, the noblest throne for Jove ? 

! Why seek we further then ? Behold around, 
j How all tliou sees! does with the God abound, 

I Jove is alike in all, and always to be found. 

• Let those weak minds, who live in doubt and fear, 

\ To juggling priests for oracles repair; 
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One certain hour of death to each decreed. 

My fix’d, my certain sqii] from doubt has freed. 

I'he coward and the Imne are doom'd to fall ; ' 

And when Jove told this tn.th, he told ns all.’* 

So spoke the hero ; and, to his word, 

Nor Ammon, nor In.s oracle txjilor'd ; ’ 

But left the crowd at freedom to believe. 

And take such answers as tlje priest should pive. 

[Lucau\ rhurAaliUj Buok IX. 


IMITAIIVK HAR.Mf)\Y. 

From thv Luint ofVuhi*, 

Tran.sluh'd In/ Cht nl fpftcr Pitt. 

Aithm), youmi haul, and listen while I siu'^; 

Lo \ 1 unlock the mn^cs’ sacred spim^ ; 

Lo ! Phu-hns calls llico to his inmost slnine ; 

Haik! Ill one conimon voice, tin. tuneful nine 
Invite and coiiit tine to the rites (Iimik*. 

When first lo man the piivileve was iiveu. 

To hold !)v veiM' an iiinTcouise wiili heaven, 
ViivvillinL that ih' mimorUd iiit should lie 
C’lieaj) and evjvos’d to every viil^ai (*ve, 

(h'eat Jove, to <biv’(‘ away llie erovelniii erovul, 

To narrow hounds coiiliii'd the iilorioiis load, 

\\ Inch more exalud spirit^ may pursue, 

And left It fipen to tlie sacred few. 

For many a painful task, in (Mcry part, 

(’laims all the poet's viuilaiiee and art. 

*Tis not enoii'ih Ins verses to toinjilete, 

In meaMire, iiinnhei.s, or dviennnrd feet ; 

Or rendtr thine'', by clear evpiossion bri^dit, 

And set eat.li object in a pioper lialil: 

To all, ]n’oporlion'd tcnn‘« be must dispense, 

And make the sound ii ^nclure of the sons'o: 

7'h(' correspondent vvoidsexuetly frame, 

The look, ilie tcatures, and tin* mien the same. 

Ills tlnm^hts the bard must Mutably express, 

Eacli in a ditferenl face, and diflerent dress; 

I^est in unvnry’d looks tne ciowd 1)0 sliovvii, 

And the whole innliitnde ajijx ar as one. 

W ith rapid fetl and vmiilIs, w ithout delay. 

This swiftly thes, and smoothly skims away : 

That, vast of size, In', limbs, luiije, broad, and strong, 
Moves ponderous, and scarce drags his bulk along, 
This blooms with youth and beanty in his face, 

And \"enus, breathes on every limb a grace : 

That, of rude form, his uncouth numbers sliow.s, 
Looks horrible, and frowns with his roiiyh brows, 

His monstrous tail m iiiany a fold and wind, 
^'oluminolls and vast, curls up behind : 

At onc^e the image and the lines appear 
Rude to ilie eye, and frightful to the ear. 

Nor are those figures given without a cause, 

But fixt and settled by determiii d laws ; 

All claim and wear, as their deserts are known, 

A voice, a face, and habit of their own. 

Lo ! when the sailors steer the ponderous ships, 

And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy deeps, 
Incumbent on the main that roars around ; 

* A modern Latin Poet, bom im at Cremona. Died at 
Alba 1566. 
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Beneath their labouring oars the waves resound. 

The provvs wdde-echoing throinrh the dark profound : 
To the loud call each distant rock replies, 

'Fost by the storm tlie frothy surges lisi* ; 

Hhile the hoarse ocean heats the mounding shore, 
Hash d from tlie strand, the flying waters roar. 

!• lash fit the shock, and oalhering in an heap, 

'riie liquid rnouulaiiis rise, and overhang the deep. 

See through her sliores 7Vm:icrui’s realms re bound. 
Starting and trembling at the bellowing sound ; 
High-towering o'er ihe waves the rnomifaiiis ride, 

And clash with floating mountains on tin* tide. 

But wlicii blue Neptmie from his car '*iirveys, 

And calms at one regard tlie raging sejjs : 

Stretch d like a jieacefnl lake tin-* deep subside.s, 

And o'er the lev(‘I light the ■galley glides. 

'riie poet's art and coii'luct we adnme, 

U hen angry Vulcan rolK a fii,(»d ofhre; 

AN hen on llie groves and fielcK the deluge Jirey's, 

And wraps tlie cracklmg sinliblem the blaze. 

Nor les> onr pleasure, when the flame ilivi<h*s, 

I And climbs a^pniug round the cauldron’s sides; 

^ From the dark bottom work l!*i} waters np, 

I Swell, boil, and his^, and babble to the top. 

I Thus in smooth lines, smooth subjeers we rehearse, 

But tlie rough rock roars in as rough a verse. 

If gav the subject, gay must be the song; 

And the biisk numbers quickly glide along: 

N\ lieu the fields fiounsh ; or the skies unfold 
Swift from the Hying hinge their gates of gold. 

If sad tlie theme, tlien each grave line moves slov», 

The mournful numbers languishingry flow, 

And drag, and labour, with a weight of woe; 

If e'er the boding bird, of night, wlio mourns 
O'er rums, desolation, grave.s, and urns, 

With piercing screams the (hirknc.ss should invade, 

And break the silence of the dismal shade. 

V\ hen things are small, the terms should still be so; 
For low words please ns, when the theme is low. 

But wlieii some giant, horrible and grun, 

Enormous in his gait, and vast in every iiinb, 

Stalks towering on ; the swelling vvords must rise 
In just proportion to the monster's size. 

If some large weight his huge arms strive to shove, 

The verse loo laboui s ; the throng'd words scarce 
move. 

When each stiff clod beneath the ponderous plough. 
Crumbles and breaks ; ih' encumber'd lines march 
slow. 

Nor less, when pilots catch the friendly gales. 

Unfurl their siiroiids, and hoist the wide-stretch’d 
sails. 

But if the ]>oera sfufters from delay. 

Let the lines fly luacipilate away ; — 

And when the viper issues from the brake ; 

Be quick ; vviili atones, and brands, and fire, attack 

II is rising cre.^.t, and drive the serpent back. 

When night descends ; or, stunii'd by numerous 
strokes. 

And groaning, to the earth drops the vast ox ; 

The line too sinks with correspondent sound, 

Flat with the steer, and headlong to the ground. 

When the wild waves subside, and tempests cease^ , 
And hush tlieir roarings and their rag^ to peace ; 
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So oft we see the interrupted strain Without a tear, what then came o'er my mind ! 

Slopp’d in the midst,— and with the silent main, And if thou prieve not, vvhatcan make thee prieve ^ 

Pause for a sj^ace— at last it glides again. Tliey were awake ; and now the hour drew near, 

hen Priam strains his aged arm, to throw Which had been wont to bring tlieir scant repast 

Ilis unavailinor javelin at the foe ; And each was pondering o’er his dream of fm.— 

(Ilis blood coiigeard, and every nerve unstrung,) When from within the dreadful tower I heard 
Then with the theme complies the artful song ; The entrance underneath with nails made fast • 

Like him the solitary numbers^ow I gazed upon my boys— nor spake a word. 

Weak, trembling, melancholy, stiff, and slow. I wept not, for my heart was turn’d to stone 

Not so young PyiThus, who with rapid force Mv children wept and little Anselm cried. 

Beats down embattled armies in his course ; ‘ \Vhat ails thee, father ?— strange thy looks are 

The raging youth on trembling I lion falls, grown.' 


Bursts her strong gates, and shakes her lofty walls ; 
Provokes his flying courser to his speed, 

In full career to charge the warlike steed ; 

He piles the field with mountains of the slain; 

He pours, he storms, he thunders through the plain 

Art of Poetry 

rnANcnscA.’s accoi^nt or ufr love. 

From the Itahan of Dnnte*. 

Translated hi/ H. F. Catet/. 

As doves 

By fond desire invited, on wide wings 
And firm, to their sweet nest returning liome, 

Cleave the air, wafted hv their will along; 

They came 

Then, turning, I to them my speech addressed. 

And thus begun — “ I rancesca ! your sad fate 
Even to tears my grief and pity ino^fN. 

But tell me, in the time of your swtpI sighs, 

By what and how Love granted that ye knew 
Your yet uncertain wishes ?” She replied : 

‘‘ No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand. That know’s 
Thy learned instructor. Yet so eagerly 
If thou art bent to learn the primal root 
From whence our love got being, I will do, 

As one, who weejis and tells his tale. One day 
For onr delight we read of Lancelot, 

How him Love thralled. Alone we were, and no 
Suspicion near ns. Oftlimes by that reading 
Our eyes were dnwn together, and the hue 
Fled from our altered cheeks. But at*one point 
Alone, wc fell. When of that smile we read, 

The wish'd-for smile, so rapturously kissed 
By one so deep in lot e, then he, who ne’er 
From me shall separate at once my lips 
All trembling kissed. 'I'he book and writer both 
“Were T ove’s pimeyors. In its leaves that day 
We read no more.” 

linfemo. Canto V. 

LOOM SO. 

From the same. 

Translated hy Ichahod Charles Wright. 

[Ufolino is seen in the infernal reirions gnawing the hairy 
srali> of his enemy who in this world had confined him anil 
his children in a prison, and left them to die of famine. 
Ugolino relates his sufferinffs.] 

“When I awoke, ere mom its rays had slied, 

I heard my sons, who with me were ro:ifined, 

Sob in their slumbers, and cry out for bread. 

« Full cruel art thod, if thou canst conceive, 

* Dante was born at Florence Died 1321. 


Yet still I wept not— still made no reply 
Throughout that day, and all the night beside; 
Until another sun lit up the sky. 

But, when a f.iint and broken ray w'as thrown 
Within that dismal dungeon, and I view'd 
. In their four looks the image of my own, — 

1 Then both my hands through angiii.sh did I bite; 
j And they , supposing that from want of food 
I did so — sndflen raised themselves upright, 

I And said, ‘ () father 1 less will be our pain, 

I If thou wilt feed on us : — thou did st bestow' 

} Til'S w^etehed flcish 'lis thine to take again.' 
Then was T calm, lest they the more should grieve. 
Two days all '‘ilent we remain’d !-~0 thou 
Hard earth, why did’stthoii not beneath us cleave? 
Four days our agonies had been delay’d, 

When Gaddo at my fetd his body threw, 
F.vlaiming, — ‘ Father ! v/hy not give me aid 
lie (bed and, as distinct as here 1 stand, 

I saw' the three fall onehy one, before 
The sixth day closed then, groping with my 
band, 

I felt each wTClched corse, for sight had fail’d ; 

T»vo days I call’d on those who were no more; 
’Then hunger— stronger e’en than grief— pro vail’d. 
This said — aside his vengeful eyes were thrown. 

And with his teeth the skull again he tore. 

Fierce as a dog to gnaw the very bone. 

[Pt/f-rno, Canto XXXIII. 

SONNET. 

From the Itaiian of Dante. 

Translated by Rev. C. Strati 

Say, pilgrims, ye that onward journey slow. 
Musing, perchance, on things remote and dear, 

From such far distant people come ye hero. 

As from your oiilw'ard guise ye seem to show } 

^ W hy through the mourning city straightway go. 
Your cheeks unmoistened with a single tear, 

All heedle.'ss of her 'sorrow ye appear, 

Like those who never heard her tale of woe. 

If ye but stay with wish to hear it told, 

Tlie sighs that rend my breast assure me this, 

'Hiat ye would sorely weep ere ye witlidrew ; 

She hath for ever lost her Beatrice — 

And the discourse that one of her might hold. 

Would even strangers' eyes with tears bedew. 
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SONNET. 

From the Italian of Petrarch*. 

Translated by Archdeacon Wrangham. 

Creati^res there are i’th' world, of glance so bold, 
That not day’s broadest glare oUcnds their sHit ; 
While others, dazzled with excess of light, ° 
Venture not forth till evening’s bell is toll’d : 

And some, by veriest foolishness cajoled. 

Rush to the gorireous flame on pinion slight. 

And find its tempting lustre not as bright — 

H'^ith these, alas I ’tis mine to the enroll’d ! 

Too weak to bear that beauty’s fatal blaze. 

To seek retirement’s solitary shade 

rnknowing, and the silent hours of gloom ; 

IVith tearful eye, by destiny betray’d, 

Back waul 1 turn in purblind awe to ua/e — 

Turn, ah ! loo vNell 1 feel, to meet rny glittering 
doom. 


SONNET. 

From the same, and hy the same travsiatnr. 

A TUOi '^.vMJ thousand times, my lo\ely foe, 

To purchase jieaco from your triuinjihant eyes, 

To )Ou my hiiart I’xe tender’d : \ou de.s]a>e 
The humble boon, nor deign to look so low. 

And if love’s flames for me m others glow, 

Still is it iiieirs to court u hojieless jirizc : 

Non-Ill it, si"fe to}Ou it worthless lies, 

E’er in 'his breast its ancient siation know. 

Tims by its master chased, by you denied 
Std'i solace in Us e\iie, doom’d to hale 
Olheis' society, Us own abhorr’d, 

Haply it may ])ro^oke untimely fate : 

Win re heavy were die gun* on euher side ; 

Bui hea^ ler, Ladv , yours, as more you are adored. 

SONNET. 

Love does not die with the beaitfi/ which first eroded it. 
From the same. 

Translated by Lieut. R. Jfaegregor. 

[A friend 'if Petrarch, disapiKiintcfl in the personal appear- 
tincu ol Laura, i" said ttt have* til".cr\ed, that her beauty nei- 
ther dcservetl such luirli encomium imr such {rreat love • Uie 
poel IS siipp< sect to have replied iii liie above sonnet, which 
l-aints her, in the bUiom of youth, as slic aupcarcU during 
their early aniuaintance.J 

t PON the light bree/c flow’d her golden hair, 

111 many a mazy ringlet wildly blown. 

And in bright lustre from her fine eyes shone 
The witching glances which are now so rare ; 

And, true or false, methought, she seem'd to wear 
Soft Pity’s ensign o’er her fair cheek thrown ; 

Whut marvel then than that I, whose breast was sown 
With Love’s quick seed, such crop so soon should 
bear. 

* Born l304.-^Pied 1374. 


Not mortal seem’d her step the green sward on ; 

Her form angelic ; and, in each sweet word 
Which from her fell, no human voice was heard. 

A spirit heavenly, a living siiii 

Was what I saw ; if such not still are found 

Now to unbend the bow will never heal the wound. 

sonnet. 

From the same, and hy the same translator. 

Where is that face whose slightest look could wind 
My fond heart where it would, now liere, now there? 
Wliere the twin stars which, from that forehead fair 
Slione on my life’s dim course with influence kind? 
V\ here is that talent, prudence, virtue join’d ? 

That courteous, clear, mild, modest eloquence, 
where ? 

And where, all met in her, the graces rare 
Which so long ruled at will my captive mind? 

Where is the gentle shade of that sweet mien, 

A\ liich calm’d at once my aching* spiru’s strife. 
And smooth'd my brovv, where every thought was 
seen ? 

Ah ! where is slic who held in hand my life ? 

How groat the loss, C) wreicliod world, to thee ! 
Mine too how great, whose tears must ceaseless be! 

SONNET. 

From the same, 

Ttanslatcd by Lady Dacre. 

A TENDER paleness stealing o’er her cheek 
Veil’d her sweet smile as ’twere a passing cloud, 

And such purr dignity of love avow’d 
That m my eyes my full soul stioie to speak : 

Thou knew J how the spirits of tlie blest 
Coniiu union hold in heaven ; so beam’d serene 
That pit \ ing thought, by ec ry eye unseen 
Sace mine, wont ever on her eliarms to rest. 

Each grace angelic, each meek glance humane, 
That Love e’er to his fairest votaries lent, 

By this w'erc deem'd ungentle cold disdain ! 

Her lovely looks with sadness downward bent, 

In silence to iny f uicy seem’d to say, 

AV’^ho calls my faithlul friend so far away ? 

SONNET. 

From the same^ and by the same translator. 

If faith most true, a heart that cannot feign, 

If love’s sweet lauguishment and rhasteu’d thought. 
And wishes pme by nobler feelings taught. 

If in alabyriiitu wanderings long and vain, 
if on the bri>%v each pang pourtray’d to bear. 

Or f”om the iieml low broken sounds to draw. 
Withheld by shame, or check'd by jiioiis awe, 

If on the faded cheek love’s hue to wear, 

If than myself to hold one far more clear, 

If sighs that cease not, tears that ev^er flow. 

Wrung from the heart by all love’s various woe, 

In absence if consumed, a.nd chill’d when near, 

If these be ills in which 1 w-aste my prime, 

Though I the sufferer be, yours, lady, is the crime. 
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CANZONE. 

Front the samet and htf the same translator. 

Yf waters clear and fresh, to whose bright wave 
S/ic all her beauties gtne, — 

Sole of her sex in my impassion'd mind ! 

Thou sacred branch so graced, 

(\\ ith sighs e'en now retraced ! ) 

On whose smooth shaft her hea\euly form reclined ! 
Herbage and flowers that bent the robe beneath, 
Whose eractTul folds coinprest 
Her pure angelic breast ! 

Ye airs seiene that breathe 

Where Love first taught me in her eyes his lore ! 

Yet once more all attest. 

The last sad plaintive lay my woe-worn heart may 
pour ! 

If so I must my destiny fulfil, 

And lx)ve to close these w^eeping eyes be dooniM 
By lIea^en’^ mysterious will, 

Oh ! grant that in this loved retreat, entomb'd, 
Yly poor remain* may lie, 

And my freed soul regain its nati\e sky ! 

I.ess rude shall Death appear, 

If yet a hojie so dear 

Smooth the dread jmssnee to eternity ! 

No sliadc so calm— serene, 

IVIy weary spun finds on eartli below'; 

No grate so still — so green, 

In which my o’crioird frame may rest from mortal 
w oe ! 

Yei one day, haply, she — so heavenly fair ! 

So kind in cruelty ! — 

With careless steps may to these haunts repair. 
And where her beaming eye 
Met mine in days so blest, 

A wistful glance may yet unconscious rest, 

And seeking: me around, 

May mark among the stones a low’ly mound. 

That speaks of pity to the shuddering sense ! 

Then may she breathe a sigh, 

(If power to win me mercy from above ! 

Doing Heaven violence, 

All-beautiful in tears of late relenting love ! 

Still dear to memory ! when, in odorous showers, 
Scattering their balmy flowers. 

To summer airs th’ o'ershadowing branches bow’d. 
The while, with humble state, 

In all the ])omp of tribute sw'eets she sate, 

Wrapt in the roseate cloud ! 

Now clustering blossoms'deck her vesture’s liem. 
Now her bright tres»es gem, — 

(In that all-blissful day, 

Like burnish’d gold with orient pearls inwrought,) 
Some strew the turf — some on the waters float ! 
Some, fluttering, seem to say 
In wanton circlets tost, “ Here Love holds sovereign 
sway!” 

Oft I exclaim’d, in awful tremor rapt, 

“ Surely of heavenly birth 

This gracious form that visits the low earth !” 

So in oblivion lapt 


Was reason’s power, by the celestial mein, 

The brow, — the accents mild — 

’Die angelic smile serene ! 

That now' all sense of sad reality 
O’erbonie by transport wild, — 

“ Alas ! how came I here, and when ?” I cry, — 
Deeming my spirit past into the sky ! 

E’en though the illusion cease 
In these dear haunts alone, my tortured heart finds 
peace. 

If thou w’ert graced with numbers sweet, my song ! 
To match thy wish to ])lea*e ; 

J^taving these rocks and liees, 

Thou boldly mighl st go forth, and dare th’ assem- 
bled tiirong. 

sox NTT. 

From the same, and ha the Fame translator. 

TfiF eves, the face, the limbs of licavt nly mould. 

So ioiai tlu‘ theme of my ini]Ki‘»'*;(ni’il la\, 

(’harms w lm h stoic me fioiu myself away, 

That Mrauuc to caher men the course I hold : 

The cn*p(?d Jock^ of pure and luciil gold, 

The lichtiiing of the anuelic smile, who>c ray 
To earth could all oi l\iradise convey, 

A little dust are now ! — to feeling cold I 
And }et I li\e ! -Imt that I live bewail, 

Sunk the loved lujht that tbrmigb the tempest led 
My shatter'd bark, bereft of mast and sail ; 

Hush'd be the song that breathed love's purest fire ! 
J.ost is the theme on which my fancy led. 

And turned to mourning my once tuneful lyre. 


SONXFT. 

From the same, and hy the same translator. 

Not skies serene, with glittering stars inlaid, 

Nor gallant ships o’er tnimpiil ocean dancing. 

Nor gay rareermg knights in arms advancing, 

Nor wild herds houniling ihrougli the forest glade, 
Nor tidings new of liappiness delay'd. 

Nor pocMe, Love’s witehery enhancinu, 

Nor lady’s song beside clear fountain glancing, 

In beauty’s pride, with chastity array’d ; 

Nor aught of lovely, aught of gay in show, 

Shall touch my heart, now cold within her tomb 
Who was erewhile my Ide and light below ! 

So hea\’y — tedious —sad — my days unblest, 

That I, with strong desire, invoke Death’s gloom. 
Her to behold, whom ne’er to have seen were best. 

SON N ET. 

From the Italian of Lorenzo de Medici*. 
Translated by the Rev. C. Strong. 

Oft on the recollection sweet I dwell, 

Yea, never from my mind can aught efface 
Tlie dress my mistress wore, the time, the place. 
Where first she fixed my eyes in rapture’s spell. 

* Died 1492. 
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How she then looked, thou, Love, rememberest 

well. 

For thou her side hast never ceased to o-race 
Her jxentle air, her meek, arip^elic face ^ ^ 

The power of lang\iage and of thought excel. 

As o*er the mountain ])caks deep-clad in snow 
Apollo pours a flood of golden light, 

So down her snowy venture streamed her liair : 

The time and place how vain it were to show ! 

It must be day where shines a sun so briglit, 

And paradise where dwdls a form so fair’. 

SONNCT. 

From ihf Itatinn of Matt ro Maria Boiardo*, 

'J'ruHh/uU'J hi/ the Rt'i\ C. Strong. 

Who ne\er on ihiil face has gazed awhile. 

The world’s sole lii^lit that dims the day -star’s beam.. 
Those feature^ briiihl with intellectual gh'ain, 

That iiiunner so disiinet irom mortal style; 

\\ ho never saw the bl lorn of that sweet sirnle, 
'Where Molefs wiili the rose fresh-bndding stem, 

ISor h•^lelle(l to her lip‘>’ unmdic tlieme, 

Sounds ih it with dreams of heaven the sense beguile ! 

Who never felt that look address Ids soul, 

hose glance, as liehnnng sped, awakes the glow 
Of kmdlnig ])assion lu the gazer’s heart ; 

Who ne'tM- saw the motion soft and slow 
Of those dark eye> as they in splendour roll. 

Hath yet to learn Love’s power, and feel his smart. 

MAOXLSs or ORLANDO. 

From th(‘ Itnliao of A) losloi. 

Tnni^lditil Id/ John Jloo/e. 

Hi. reach’d a stream that llirougli a meadow led, 

\\ liose \i\id turf an tMiundd carpet sjiread. 

Spangled with flowers of many a dazzling hue, 

Al’iiere numerous trees in beauteous order grew. 
Whose shadowy brauclies gtive a kind retreat 
'Jo flocks and naked swams from mid-day lieat. 

W iih ponderous cuirass, shield, and helm, opprest, 
Orlando soon the welcome gales confess’d ; 

And entering lu*r(* to seek a sho^t repose, 

In evil chance u dreadful seat he chose ; 

A seat, where every hope mast fade away 
On that imhapjiy, that detested day. ^ 

There, casting round a casual glance, ho view d 
Full many a tree, that trembled o er the hood, 
Inscrib’d with words, in wliich, as near he drew, 

The hand of his Angelica he knew. 

'I’his place w'as one, of many a mead and bower. 
For which Medoro, at the sultry hour, ^ 

Oft left the shepherd’s col, by love iiispird, 

And with Cathay's unrivall’d queen retird. 

Angelica and her Medoro twin d, 

In amorous posies on the sylvan rind. 

* Author of the “ Orlando Inamorato.” Born 1434.--Dicd 
1494. 

t Born 1474 . — Died 1533. 


He sees, while every letter proves a dart, 

Which love infixes in his bleeding heart. 

Fain would he by a thousand ways deceive 
His cruel thought^!, fain would ho not believe 
What yet he must — then hopes some other fair 
The name of his Angelica may bear. 

But, ah he cried, too surely can I tell 
These characters oft seen and knowm so well — 

Yet should this fiction but conceal her love, 

Medoro then may blest Orlando prove." 

Thus, self-deceivM, forlorn Orlando strays 
Still for from truth, still vvanders in the maze 
Of doubts and fears, while in his breast he tries 
To feed that hope his better sen^e denies. 

So the poor bird, that from the fields of air 
Lights in the fr.nidful gin or viscous snare, 

The more he flutters, and the subtle wiles 
Atteinpt> to V*apc, tlie foster makes the toils. 

Now' came Orlando wiierc the [lenderit hill, 

Curv’d in an ai(;li, o’er-hung the limpid rill : 

Around the cavern’s mouth were seen to twine 
The creeping ivy and the curling \iiie. 

Oft here the liappy pair were wont to w'aste 
The noontide heats, embracing and embrac'd ; 

.\rid chiefly here, inscrib’d or carv’d, dieir names 
Innunujroiis witness’d to their growing flames. 
Ahgliiniu here, the warrior pensive stood, 

And at the grotto’s rustic entrance view’d 

ords, hy the hand of young Medoro Avrought ; 

And fresh they seem’d, as when lus amorous thought 
For bliss enjoy'd his grateful thanks express’d. 

And first m uincful \ei*su his ])as‘>ion dress’d. 

Surh Jii lus native tongue might sure excel, 

And thus, in ours transfus’d, llie sense I tell. 

“ Hail ! lovely plants, clear sti(*ams, and meadow's 
given ; 

And thou, dear caie, wliose cor»] -sequester’d scene 
No sun molests ! wiicre she, oi loyal strain, 

Angelica, by numbers woo’d in \ain, 

Daughter of DaUiphron, with heavenly charms 
\Nas oft enfolded in ih(*se liappy arms ! 

O ! let me, poor iMedorn, thus repay 
Such houndkNS rapture; thus with every lay 
Of grateful jiraise the ‘niuler bos-mi move, 

Lords, knights, and dames, that know the sweets of 
love : 

Jvich traveller, or hind of low degree, 

tv horn choice or fortune luad^ the pl.ice to see ; 

Till all shall cry — ‘TImiu Sun ! iliou :\ioon, attend ! 
'fliis fountain, '. rotto, mead, and shad.- defend ! 
Ouard them, eiioir of nymphs ! nOi let the sw'aiii 
With flocks or lie/ils the sacred liiumu. profane 1' ’’ 
These verses, in Arabian wnlteii, drew 
The knight’s atu i tion, who their idiom knew. 

To him full well was many a language known. 

But chiefly this, f.imiliar to his own : 

Such knowledge sw’d him oft, iii distant 1 r.ds. 

From wrong and shame amid the Pagan b.i.uls. 

But, ah ! no more th’ advantage shall he boast. 

That in one fatal hour so dearly cost ! 

Three times he reads, as oft he rends again 
The cruel lines ; as oft he strives, in vain. 

To give each sense the lie, and fosdly tries 
To disbelieve the witness of his eyes 
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While at eacli word he feels the jealous smart, 

And sudden coldness freezing at his heart. 

Fix’d on the stone, in stiffening gaze, that prov’d 
IJis secret pangs, he stood with looks unmov’d, 

A seeming statue ! while the godlike light 
Of reason nearly seem’d eclips’d in night. 

Confide in him, who by experience knows. 

This is the woe surpassing other woes ! 

From his sad brow tlie wonted olieer is fled. 

Low on his breast dcH^lincs his drooping head ; 

Nor can he find (while grief each sense o’erbears) 
Voice for his plaints, or moisture for his tears. 
Impatient sorrow seeks its way to force, 

But with too eager haste retards the course. 

As when a full-brimm'd vase, witli ample waist 
And slender entrance form’d, is downward plac’d. 
And stands revers’d, the rusliing waters pent. 

All crowd at once to issue at the vent : 

Tlie narrow vent the struggling tide rc'Jtrains, 

And scarcely drop by drop the bubbling liquor 
drains. 

He whdie*! — hopes — believes some foe might frame 
A falsehood to defile his fair-une’s name ; 

Or with dire malice, by the taintiiu brenih 
Of jealous rage, to work Ins certain death. 

Yet he. whoe’er ihe foe, liis sKill had prov’d 
In feigning well the characters belo\’d. 

When now the Sun had to his sister’s reign 
Resign’d the skies, Orlando mounts again 
11 )^ Brigliadoro’s back, and soon espies 
The curling smoke from iieighbouriii.i hamlets n^e. 
The herds are heard to low, the do^s to buy ; 

And to the village now his lonely way 
Oiiando takes, there pale and laiiguitl lea\es 
lJi> Brigliadoro, where a \outli receives 
The «enerous courser ; wlnle, with ready haj»te. 

One from the champion has his mail unbrac’d : 

Oijf tiikes Ins spurs of gold ; end one from rust 
Ills finnoiir scouis and cleanses from tlie dust. 

Lo ! tins the cot, where, feeble with ins wound, 
rdedoro lav, where w'ondrous chance he found. 

No nouiis'.unent the warrior here dc-ir'd, 

On Qrifef' he fed, nor other food requir’d. 

Ii» sOKplit to rest, but ah ! the more he soucht, 
j\fwv puiios w'ere added to his troubled thouchl : 

hf;rt’f-r he turn'd his si'jht, he still descry ’d 
The hated words inscrib’d on every side. 

He would ha’.e <poke, but held his peace in fear 
To know the truth he dreaded most to hear. 

Tluj swain, who mark’d hi< secret jjrief, 

W nil cf'eoTful spfctch, to ui\e his pains relief, 

’I’cld all th’ adventure tliat fjie pair befel, 

W Inch oft before his tongue was woui to tell 
'I’o every guest tliat gave a willing ear, 

]'’or many a guest was pleas’d the tale to hear. 

He told how to his cot the virgin brought 
Nledoro wounded : how his cure she wrought, 

\V hile in her bosom Love's impoison’d dart 
\\ ith deeper wound transfix’d her bleeding heart ; 
Ikrice, mindless of her birth, a princess bred, 

Rich India’s heir, she deign’d, by pasMon ted, 

A fiiendless youth of low estate to wed. 

In witness of his taJe, the peasant show’d ^ 

Tlie bracelet by Angelica bestow’d, ^ 


Departing thence, her token of regard, 

His hospitable welcome to reward. 

This filial proof, his well-known present, left 
Of every gleam of hope his soul bereft ; 

Love, that had tortur’d long his wretched thrall, 

With this concluding stroke determin’d all. 

At length, from every view retir’d apart, 
lie gives full vent to his o'erlabour'd heart ; 

Now from his eyes the streamiiiir shower releas’d, 
Stains his pale cheek, and wanders down his breast ; 
Deejily he groans, and, staggering with his woes, 

On the lone bed his listless body throws. 

But rests no more than if iu wilds forlorn. 

Stretch’d on the naked rock or pointed thorn. 

While thus he Jay, he sudden call’d to mind, 

That on the couch, where then his limbs reclin’d. 

His faithless mistress, and her paramour, 

Had oft with love beguil’d the amorous hour. 

Stung with the thought, the hated down he flies ; 

Not swifter from the turf is seen to rise 

The sw’uin, who, courting grateful sleej>, perceives 

A serpent darting through the ru^tlilIg leaves. 

Kiich object now is loatiisome to Ins sight : 

The bed — the cot — the swam — he heeds no light 
To guide his steps, not Dian’s silver ray, 

Nor eheerful dawn, the harbinger of day. 

He takes his armour, and his steed he take.?, 

And through surrounding gloom impatient makes 
Hi^ dinklmg way, tluTe vents his woes alone, 

111 inanv a dreadful plaint and dreary gioan. 
rneeusmg still lie wei-ps, unceasing mourns ; 

Alik«‘ to Imn the night, the day returns ; 

(’ilies and towns lie ^huns ; m woods he lies, 

His bed the earth. Ins canopy the skies. 

He wonders oft vvlmt fountain can supply 
Ills flood of grief; how sigli succeeds to sigh. 

‘‘ These are not tears,” he cried, “■ that ceasclesj* 
flow ; 

Far other signs are these tliat speak my woe. 

Before the fire niy vital moisture flies. 

And now, exhaling, issues at my eves : 

Lo ! thus it streams, and thus shall ever spend, 

Till with its eourse my Ice and sorrows end. 

I’hcse are not sighs that thus my torments show; 
Sighs have a pause, but these no respite know. 

Love burns inv liearl ! these are the gales he makes, 
As round the flame his fanning wings he shakes. 

How earisl them, wondrous Love! surround with fire, 
Yet, nncoiismn'd, preserve my heart entire? 

I am not he, the man my looks proclaim, 

The man thnt lately bore Orlando’s name ; 

He, by his fair one’s cruel falsehood, dies; 

And now, interr’d, her liapless victim lies. - 
I am Ijis spirit freed from mortal chains, 

Doom’d in this hell to rove with endless pains ; 

A vvretclied warning here on earth to prove 
For all Iiencelbrlh who ))Ul their trust in love.*’ 
Through the still night, the earl from shade to 
.shade 

'Tlius lonely rov'd, and when the day display’d 
Its twilight gleam, chance to the fountain Iw 
His wandering course, wiiere first his fate he read 
In fond Medoro's strains — die sight awakes 
His' torpid sense, each patient thought forsakes 
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His maddening breast, that rage and hatred breathes, 
And from his side he swift the sword unsheaths. 

He hews the rock, he makes the letters fly ; 

The shatter’d fragments mount into tlie sky : 

Hapless the cave whose stones, the trees whose 
rind, 

> Bear with Angelica Medoro joined ; 

From that curs’d day no longer to receive, 

And flocks or swains with cooling shade relieve ; 
While that fair fountain, late so silvery pure, 
Remain’d as little from his arm secure : 

Together boughs and earthen clods he drew, 

Crags, stories, and trunks, and in the waters threw ; 
Deep to its bed, with ooze and mud he spoil’d 
The murmuring current, and its spring defil’d. 

His limbs now moisten’d with a briny tide, 

W hen strength no more liis senseless wrath sup- 
plied, 

Prone on the turf he sunk, unnerv’d and spent, 

All motionless, his> looks on Heav’n intent, 

Strctcli’d witiiout lood or sleep ; wliile thrice the 
Sun 

Had stay’d, arcl thrice his daily course had run. 

The fourth dire morn, >Mth frantic rage poshest, 

He* rends the armour from his back and breast : 

Here lies the helmet, iheie tlie bossy sliield, 

(Juishc'* ana cuira.''S further spread llie field ; 

And all his odier anus at random strow’d, 

In divers parts he scatters throicjh the wood ; 

Tlieii from hi** body strips tlie coieriiig vest. 

And bares Ins sinewy limbs and luury clicst ; 

And now begiii.s such teats of boundless rage. 

As Air and n- ar tli’ astonish’d world engage. 

Ills sword he left, else had Ins dreadful hand 
Witli ])lood and horrour fill’d « *ich wasted land : 

Put htile, pole-a\, sword, or mace lie needs 

’J” assist his strength, that e\eiy strength exceeds. | 

First his liugo grasp a lofty pme uptears 

.Slu'CT hy tl»c roots, alike another fares 

< )f equal growth ; as easy round him strow d. 

As lowly weeds, or shrubs, or dwarfish wood. 

Vast oaks and elms before h:s fury fall ; 

The stately fir, tough ash, and cedar tall. 

As when a fowler for the field prepares 
His sylvan warfare ; ere ho spreads his snares, 

From stubble, reeds, and furze, tli obstructed land 
Around he clears : no less Orlando’s hand 
Levels the trees that long had tower d above. 

For rolling years tlie glory of the grove ! 

The rustic swains that rnid the woodland .shade 
Heard the loud crash, forsook their flocks that 

stray'd . « _ 

Without a shepherd, while their masters flew 
To learn the tumult and tlie wonder view. 

^Orlando Furioso, Booh XXIII* 


From the same* 

Tramlated by the Rev. C. Strong. 

The Sun was wrapt in veil of blackest dye. 

That floating hung the horizon “ ^ ^ 

The leaves M trembli.^ mt^ d 

And buntisg thunders peal d along the sky , 

® 5 0 


I saw fierce rain, or icy storm was nigh. 

Yet ready stood o’er the rough waves to bound 
Of that proud river in whose depths profound 
The scorch’d remains of much-wept Phaeton lie ; 

When turning to the further bank my view, 

I caught thine eye’s bright beam, and words I heard 
That might some day Leander’s fate renew ; 

Instant the threatening clouds all disappear’d, 
Shone out the fervent Sun, winds silent grew. 

And smilingly the level stream career’d. 


TO DANTE. 

Bi/ Michel An^elo^. 

How shall we speak of him, for our blind eyes 
Are all unequal to his dazzling rays ? 

Easier it is to blame bis enemies 

Than for the tongue to tell his liiihtest praise. 
For us did he explore the realms of woe ; 

And at his coming did high Heaven expand 
Her lofty gates, to whom his native land 
Refused to open her’s. Yet shall thou know, 
Uiiorateful city, in thine own despite, ^ 

That thou hast foster’d best thy Dante s fame ; 
For virtue, when oppress’d, appears more briglit. 
And brighter therefore shall his glory be. 
Suffering, of all mankind, most wrongfully. 
Since m the world there lives no greater name. 


duel between tancred and arc antes. 

From the Italian of Tossot. 

TranUfited % John Hoole. 

Now wide-destroying death or pale affnglit 
Hemov’d the Pagans from tlicir ramparts height. 
Alone, still fix’d to triumph or to lall, 

Aomiites turns not from th abandon d wall. 

Secure he stands, his front undaunted shows, 

And singly combats midst a host of foes . 

more rtan death he dreads a sullied name, 
Xndrif He dies, would close his days with fame. 

Before the rest intrepid rancrerl fl'es 
And lifts his falchion, and the cbrel defies . 

Well hv his mien and arms confess d to view, 
llis plighted foe the fierce Argantesknew 
“’Thus* dost thou, Tancred 1 keep thy faith ’ he 
« Late art thou come our battle to decide : [cned, 

S^^hiat thou find too speedy my return ; 
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'When thou shall wish, to ease thy doubtful soul, 
That 'twixt us Alps might rise, or oceans roll ; 

And know, by fatal proof too well display'd, 

Nor fear detain’d my arms, nor sloth delay’d. 

Come, glorious chief! thou terror of the plain. 

By whom are heroes quell’d and giants slain ! 

VVitli me retire, and prove thy boasted might ; 

The woman’s murderer dares thee to the fight !” 

Then to his tnx)ps — ‘^Withhold your wrathful 
hands. 

This wamor now my sword alone demands ; 

No common foe ; by challenge him 1 claim ; 

By former promise mine, and mine by fame.” 

“ Descend,” again the proud Circassian cried, 

‘‘ Or singly, or w'ith aid, the cause decide : 

The place frequented or the desert try ; 

With every odds thy prowess I defy !” 

The stem convention made, at once they move. 
With mutual ire, the dreadful fight to prove. 

Already Tancred hopes the glorious strife, 

And bums with zeal to take the Pagan’s life : 

He claims him wholly, all his blood demands, 

And envies even a drop to vulgar hands. 

He spreads his shield, forbids the threatening blow, 
And guards from darts and spears his mighty foe. 
They leave tlie walls, impatient of delay, 

And through a winding path pursue their way. 

At length, amid surrounding hills, they view’d 
A narrow valley, black with shady wood ; 

Tliat seem’d a sylvan theatre, design’d 
For chase or combat with the savage-kind. 

Here both the warriors stopp’d; when, pensive 
grown, 

Argantes turn’d to view the suffering town. 

Tancred, who saw' his foe no buckler wield, 

Straight cast his own at distance on the field ; 

Then thus began — “ What means this sudden gloom ? 
Think'st thou, at last, thy destin’d hour is come i 
If such foreboding thoughts a doubt create, 

Too late thy prescience, and thy fears too late.” 

“ Yon city fills my mind,” the chief replied, 

“The queen of nations, and Judea’s pride, 

Tliat vanquish’d now must fall, while I in vain 
Attempt her sinking ruins to sustain : 

How poor a vengeance can thy life afford, 

Tliy life by Heaven devoted to my sword !” 

lie ceu's’d : then wary each to combat drew : 

For each his adverse champion’s valour knew, 
Tancred was light, his joints were firmly knit, 

Swift were his hands, and ready were his feet. 
Argantes tower’d superior by the head, 

With larger limbs, with slmulders broader spread. 
Now Tancred wheels, now bends to elude the foe, 
Now with his sword averts th' impending blow. 

But high erect the bold Argantes stood, 

And equal art, with different action, show'd : 

Now here, now there, impetuous from above. 
Against the prince the brandish’d steel he drove. 
That, on his art and courage most relies ; 

This, on his mighty strength, and giant size. 

Two vessels thus their naval strife, maintain, 

When no rude wind disturbs the watery plain : 
•Their bulk though* different, equal is the fight, 

In sfviftness one, and one excels in height. 


But while the Christian seeks to reach the foe, 

And shuns the sword that seems to threat the blow, 
Full at his face the point Argantes shook ; 

Then swift, as Tancred turn’d toward the stroke, 

He pierc’d his flank, and, loud exulting, said, 

“ Behold the crafty now by craft betray’d !” 

With rage and shame indignant Tancr^ burn’d, 

And all his thoughts to glorious vengeance turn’d ; 
Then with his falchion to the boast replies, 

Where to his aim the vizor open lies. 

Argantes breaks the blow : with shoiten’d sword 
On him intrepid rusli’d the Christian lord : 

Tlie Pagan's better hand he seiz’d, and dy’d 
With many a ghastly w’ound his bleeding side. 

“ Receive this answer,” loud the hero cries, 

“ The vanquisli’d to his victor thus replies !” 

The fierce Circassian foams with rage and pain, 
But strives to free his captive arm in vain : 

At length, dependent from the cliain, he leaves 
The trusty falchion, and his liand reprieves. 

Each other now in riide embrace they jiress’d, 

Arms lock’d in arms, and breast oppos’d to breast. 
Not with more vigour, on the sandy field, 

Great Hercules the mighty giant held. 

Such is their conflict, so the warriors strain, 

Till both together, sidelong, press the plain. 
Argantes, us he fell, by chance or skill. 

Bore high his better arm releas’d at will : 
BulTuncred’s hand, that should the weapon wield, 
Was lu‘ld beneath him prisoner on tlie field. 

Full well the Frank ih’ unequal pciil view’d, 

And, soon recovering, on Ins feel he stood. 

More slow the Saracen the ground I’orsook, 

And, ere he rose, receiv’d a sudden stroke. 

But as the pine, whose le.ify summit bends 
To Kurus’ blast, at once again ascends ; 

So from his fall arose the Pagan knight 
With equal wTatli and unabated might. 

Again with flashing swords, the war they wag’d : 
Now less of art and more of liorrour rag’d, 

From Tancred’s wounds appear’d the trickling 
blood ; 

Blit from Argantes pour’d a crimson flood : 

Tancred full soon his feeble arm beheld 
Slow and more slow the weighty falchion wield : 

All hatred then his generous breast iorsook, 

And, back retreating, mildly tlius he spoke : 

“ Yield, dauntless chief! enough thy worth is 
shown ; 

Or, me, or fortune, for thy victor own : 

1 ask no spoils, no triumph from the fight, 

Nor to myself resene a conqueror’s right.” 

At this, with rage renew’d, the Pagan bum'd : 

“ Use what ihy fortune gives," he fierce return’d. 
And dar’st thou then from me the conquest claim ? 
Shall base concessions stain Argantes’ fame ? 

Alike thy mercy and thy threats I prize ; 

This arm shall yet thy senseless pride chastise.” 

As, near extinct, the torch new light acquires, 
Revives its flame, dnd in a blaze expires ; 

So he, when scarce the blood maintain'd its course, 
With kindled ire recruits his dying force ; 

Resolv'd his last of days with fame to spend. 

And crown bis actions witii a glorious end. 
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Grasp’d in each hpd, his vengeful steel he took : 

In vain the Christian’s sword oppos’d the stroke : 
Full on his shoulder fell the deadly blade. 

Nor, deaden’d there, its eager fury stay’d, 

But, glancing downward, deeply pierc'd his side. 
And stain’d his armour with a purple tide. 

Yet Tancred’s looks nor doubt nor fear confess’d ; 
For Nature’s self had steel’d his dauntless breast. 

A second stroke the haughty Pagan try'd ; 

The wary Christian now his purpose spy’d. 

And slipt, elusive, from the steel aside. 

Then, Npent in empty air thy strength in vain. 

Thou fall’sf, Arganles ! headlong on the plain : 

Thou fall’si ! yet (imsubdu’d alike in all) 

None but thyself can boast Argantes’ fall ! 

Fresh stream’d the blood from every gaping 
wound, 

And the red torrent delug’d all the ground : 

Yet on Ins arm and knee the furious knight 
His bulk su])]iorted, and provok’d the fight. 

Again his hand the courteous victor stay’d : 

Submit, O chief! preserve thy life,” he said : 

But, while he paus’d, the fierce insidious foe 
Full at his heel directs a treacherous blow, 

And threats aloud. Then fiasli from Tancred’s e3'es 
The sparks of wratli, while thus the hero cries : 

“ And dost thou, wretch ! sucli base return afford 
For life so long preserv’d from Taiicred’s sword ?” 

He said . and us he spoke, no more delay’d. 

But through his vizor plung’d th’ avenging blade. 
Thus fell Argontes : as he liv’d he died ; 

Untam’d his soul, unconquer’d was hi.s pride : 

Nor oiO' p’d his spirit tli’ approach of death, 

But threats and rage emjiloy’d liis latest ‘oreath. 

Then Tarn, red in the slrath his sword bestow’d. 
And paid to God the thanks his conquest ow’d : 

But dear his triumph has the victor cost : 

His senses fail, his wonted strength is lost. 

Again he strives to pass the valley o’er. 

And tread the steps his feet had trod before. 

Not far bis tottering knees their load sustain, 

His utmost strength he tries, but tries in vain. 

Now, laid on earth, his arm supports his head, 

(Ills am that trembles like a feeble reed) 

Each object swims before his giddy sight ; 

The clieerful day seems chang’d to dusky night ; 

He faints— he swoons I and scarce to mortal eyes 
The victor differing from the vanquish’d lies. 

[Jerusalem Delivered, Book XIX. 


SONNET. 

To Italy. 

From the Italian of Filicaja*. 

Where is thine arm, Italia? — Why shouldsl thou 
Fight with the strangers fierce alike, to me 
Seem thy defender, and thine enemy ; 

Both were tliy vassals once — though victors now. 
Tims dost thou guard the wreath that bound thy brow, 
The wreck of perish’d empire When to thee 
Virtue and Valour pledged their fealty. 

Was this thy glorious promise, this thy vow ? 

* Born 1642.— Died 1707* 
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Go then : reject thine ancient worth, and wed 

Degenerate Sloth : ’midst blood, and groans, and 
cries, 

Sleep on, all heedless of the loud alarms. 

Sleep, vile adulteress : from thy guilty bed. 

Too soon th’ avenging sword shall bid thee rise. 

Or pierce thee slumbering in thy minion’s arms. 


SONNET*. 

From the same. 

Translated hjf Hev. C. S. Strong. 

Italia ! Italia ! O thou on whom was shed 
Beauty’s ill-fated gift, whence springs such store 
Of troubles infinite, that anguish sore 
Hath o’er Ihy brow a cloud of sorrow spread ! 

Oh ! that thou wert less lovely, or more dread. 
That those might prize thee less, or fear thee more, 
Who now in lovers’ guise thy charms adore, 

Yet aim the blow would leave their victim dead ! 

Then should I no more see, like wasteful flood. 
From Alp the foe pour down, nor Gallic steed 
Drink the Po’s wave, that reddens with thy blood. 

Nor wouldst thou, girt with v.eapon not thine own. 
Leave the hired stranger at thy yiost to bleed — 

In victory or defeat alike o’erthrovvii. 


SONNET. 

From the same. 

On the Death of Christina, Queen of Sweden. 

The tree, which shaken of its royal houghs 
Gave with its trunk a shelter and a shade — 
Whose broad and towering top to heaven arose, 
High, as ill earth its roots were deeply laid — 
Where men the nest of all their hopes had made. 
Whence Virtue sought support amidst her woes, 
The branches of whose glory broadly spread 
From the far West to where the Caspian flows — 
Yields, as its massy roots are rent away. 

And in its mighty ruin buries all 
That in the shelter of its shadow lay. 

It sinks as if the solid world gave w'ay, 

Majestic in the thunder of its fall. 

And mighty, e’en in min and decay. 


SONNET. 

From the Italian of N etastasio\ . 

What though the stream, that runs uncheck'd its 
race, 

Begins its rugged course in limpid light ! 

Soon travel-'jtain'd, and with retarded pace 
W'ithin some gloomy glen it hides from sight ; 

But, if confined within some narrow space, 

Soon high and strong its waves begin to rise. 

Till io ! a beauteous fountain draws our eyes, 

And pilgrims tuni to gaze upon its grace I 


* See stanzas XLII. and XLIIT. of the 4th canto of Byron’s 
Childe Harold, column 1109. They are nearly a literal trans- 
lation of this celebrated sonnet. 

t Born i693.--Oied 1782. 
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Ah me ! that luckless stream am I, which bums 
In every sunbeam — freezes in eacli frost — 

And, spent and soil’d, to tliis dark valley turns ; 
Whilst Thou — by holy hopes and thoughts en- 
gross’d — 

Art that more fortunate Fount, which pure and bright, 
Soars up to Heaven, and sparkles in the light. 


SONNET. 

fVom tht Italian of Giambattista Cotta. 

There is no God,” the fool in secret said, 

There is no God that rules or earth or sky.” 

Rend the dark veil that shades the wretch’s head, 
That God may burst upon his faithless eye. 

Is there no God ? The stars in myriads spread. 

If he look up, the blasphemy deny. 

And his own features in the mirror read. 

Reflect the image of Divinity. 

Is there no God ? The stream that silver flows. 
The air he breathes, the ground he treads, the tree«, 
The flowers, the grass, the sands, each wind that 
blows, 

All speak of God, throughout one voice agrees, 
And eloquent his dread existence show’s ; — 

Blind to thyself, yet see him, fool in these. 


SONNET. 

From theJialian of Petrocchi. 

I ask’d of Time, To whom arose this high 
Majestic ynle here mouldering in decay 
He answer’d not, but swifter sped his way, 

With ceaseless pinions winnowing the sky. 

To Fame I turn’d : Speak thou, whose sons defy 
The waste of years, and deathless works essay!’* — 
She heaved a sigh as one to grief a prey. 

And silent downward cast her tearful eye. 

Onward I pass’d, but sad and thoughtful grown, 
When stern in aspect, o’er the ruin’d shrine, 

1 saw Oblivion stalk from stone to stone, 

Dread Power,” I cried, “ tell me whose high 
design” — 

He check'd my further speeclj^in sullen tone, 

Whose once it w’as I care not, now, ’tis mine.” 


SONNET. 

To Homer, 

From the Italian of Girolamo Fracastoro, 

Poet of Greece ! whene’er thine ample page 
My soul enraptures with its noble strain, 

W hether it be Achilles' high disdain, 

Or wbe Ulysses’ toil^me pilgrimage, 


Methinks that from some mountain’s lofty stage 
1 see towns, forests, rivers, and blue main, 

There desert wilds, and here the fruitful plain, 
Teeming with countless forms, my sight engage. 

Such various climes, rites, laws, thy Muse explores, 
Unfolding sunny bunks, and grottos cold, 

Valleys and mountains, promontories, shores, 

’T would seem, so Heaven inspires tliy genius 
bold, 

That Nature’s self but copied from thy stores, 

Thou first great painter of liie tilings of old ! 


From thr Italian of Giovanni Della Casa. 

This mortal life — that in its rapid night 
Counts but a few brief hours, obscure and cold — 
Had wrapt till now in clouds of thickest fold 
My purer soul, and diinin’d her sacred light. 

At length thy mercies burst upon ray sight, 

I see how frmis and flowers, and heal, and cold, 
And Heaven’s sweet harmonies, by lo\e conlroird, 
Proclaim, eternal (jod! thy power and miglit. 

Yea, the pure balmy air, the light so clear 
That the round world to our gl.ad mmou shows 
W^erc raised by thee from chaos dark and drear : 

And all that shint^s on earth, in heaven that glows, 
Out of thick darkness thou hast made appear, 

And at ihy word tlie day aiid sun arose. 


SONNETf . 

From the Italian of Giambattista Pastorini. 

Written after the bombardment of Genoa by Louis XI V. 
My Genoa, if I view with tearless eye 

Thy beniiloous bosom in its blood bedew’d, 

’Tis not a thankless child’s ingratitude, 

But that my struggling soul denies a sigh. 

I glory in thy ruin’d majesty, 

Stern token of lliy courage unsubdued ; 

Wliere’er I turn 1 see tliy fragments strew’d, 

And in thy peril read thy prowess high. 

The noblest triumph is to suffer well. 

And nobly hast thou triumph’d o'er tliy foes 
In that immutable tranquillity ; 

Still in thine honour’d walls may Freedom dwell ; 
Still may’st thou proudly say amidst thy woes. 

Yes ! welcome Ruin ; never Slavery.” 

* Tliis is a very celebrated Sonnet and has given birth to 
innumerable dissertations of Italian critics and commenta* 
tors. 

t This sonnet is cited by the Edinburgh Review as the 
finest In the Italian language. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE CAPE. 

From the Portuguese of Luis de Camoens*. 
Translated by William Jidius Mickle, 

« Now i)rosp’rous gales the bending canvass swell’d; 
J^rom these rude shores our fearless course we held : 
Beneath the glistening wave the god of day 
Had now five tiincs withdrawn the parting ray, 
When o'er the prow a sudden darkness spread, 

And slowly floating o'er tlie mast’s tall head 
A black cloud hover'd : nor appear'd from far 
1 he Moon s pale glimpse, nor faintly twinkling star ; 
So deep a gloom the louring vapour cast, 

Transfixt wiih avve the bravest stood aghast. 
Meanwhile a hollow bursting roar resounds, 

As when hoarse surges lash their rocky mounds ; 
Nor had tlie blackening wave nor frowning heaven 
Ihe wonted signs of gathering tempest given. 
Amaz'd we stood — ^ () thou, our i’ortuue's guide, 
A\ert this omen, mighty God,' 1 cried ; 

* Or through foi bidden dimes adventurous stray'd, 
Have wo the .'secrets of t!io deep survey'd, 

'Which these wide solitudes of seas and sky 
W'ere doom'd to hide from man's uiihallow’d eye ? 

W hate’f'i- this ])rodigy, it threatens more 
I'han midi'ight tempests and the mingled roar, 
hen.Nca and sky combine to ro/‘k the marble shore.' 
1 spoke, when rising througli tlie darken'd air, 
Appall’d we saw a ludeous jihaiitoin glare: 

High and eiionnous o’er the flood he tower'il. 

And thwart our way with sullen aspect lour'd ; 

An earthlv paleness o’er his cheeks was spread, 

Erect upiost his hairs of wither’d red ; 

Wnthiri'j to speak, his sable lips disclose, 

Sharj) and disjoin'd, his guaslung teeth's blue rows; 
His haggard beard flow'd quivering on the wand, 
Revenge and horrour in liis mien combin’d ; 

His clouded Jront, by wulheriiig lightnings scar'd, 
The iiiwaid aiigui&h of his soul declar'd. 

His red eyes glowing from their dusky caves 
Shot hvid fires : far echoing o'er the waves 
His voice resounded, as the cavern'd shore 
ith hollow groan repeats the tempest's roar. 

Cold gliding horrours thrill'd each hero's breast, 

Our bristling hair and tottering knees confess’d 
^Vild dread ; the while with visage ghastly wan, 

His black lips trembling, thus the fiend began : 

“ ‘ O you, the boldest of the nations, tir’d. 

By daring pride, by lust of fame inspir d, 

^Vho scornful of the bowers of sweet repose. 

Through these my waves advance your fearless prows. 
Regardless of tlie lengthening watery way, 

And all the storms tliat own my sovereign sway, 

Who mid surrounding rocks and shelves explore 
Where never hero brav'd my rage before ; 

Ye sons of Lusus, who with eyes profane 
Have view'd the secrets of iny awful reign, 

Have pass'd the bounds which jealous^ Nature drew 
To veil her secret shrine from mortal view ; 

Hear from my lips what direful woes attend. 

And bursting soon shall o'er your race descend. 

c< I every bounding keel that dares my rage. 
Eternal war my rocks and storms shall wage, 

* Born l6l7.^Died 1679. 


The next proud fleet that through my drear domain 
With daring search shall lioise the streaming vane, 
That gallant navy, by my whirlwinds tost 
And raging seas, shall perish on my coast : 

Then he who first my secret reign descried, 

A naked corse wide floating o'er the tide 
Shall drive — Unless my heart's full raptures fail, 

O Lusus ! oft shall thou thy children wail ; 

Each year thy shipwreck'd sons shall thou deplore, 
Each year thy sheeted masts shall strew my shore.* 

>1' ^ ^ .p 

He paus’d, in act still further to disclose 
A long, a dreary prophecy of woes : 

W'hen, springing onward, loud my voice resounds. 
And midst his rage the threatening shade confounds : 
^ What art thou, horrid form, that rid'st the air ? 

By Heaven’s eternal light, stern fiend, declare.' 

His lips he writhes, his eyes far round he throws, 
And from his breast deep hollow groans arose ; 
Sternly askaunce he stood ; with wounded pride 
And anguish torn, ‘ In me, behold,' he cried, 

IVhile dark -red sparkles from his eye-balls roll’d, 

^ In me the spirit of the Cajie beliold, 

That rock by you the Cape of Tempests named, 

By Nejitnne's rage in horrid eartliqiuikes framed, 
When Jove’s red bolts o’er Titan’s offspring flamed. 
With wide-stretch 'd piles I guard the pathless strand. 
And Afric's southern mound unmov’d I stand : 

Nor Roman prow nor daring Tyrian oar 

Ere dash'd the white wave foaming to my shore • 

Nor Greece nor Carthage ever spread the sail 
On these my seas to catch the trading gale. 

You, you alone have dared to plough my main, 

And with the human voice disturb my lonesome 
reign.’ 

“ He spoke, and deep a lengtlien'd sigh he drew, 

A doleful sound, and vanish’d Irom the view : 

The frighten’d billows gave a rolling swell. 

And distant far prolong’d the dismal yell ; 

Faint and more faint the howling echoes die, 

And the black cloud dispersing ieaves the sky. 

High to the angel host, whose guardian care 
Had ever round us watch'd, my hands 1 rear. 

And Heaven's dread king implore, as o'er our head 
The fiend, dissolved, an empty shadow fled ; 

So may his curses by the winds of Heaven 
Ear o’er the deep, their idle sport, be driven !" 

[Lusiad, Book V, 

CAMa’s arrival in INDIA. 

Frcm the same and by the suhlk translator. 

Now rnon., serene in dappled gray, arose 

O’er the fair lawns where murmuring Ganges flows ; 

Pale shone the wave beneatli the golden beam ; 

Blue o'er the silver flood Mulabiia's mountains gleam: 
The sailors on the main-top’s airy round, 

“ Land ! Land !” aloud, with waving hands, resound: 
Aloud the pilot of Melinda cries, 

“ Behold, O chief, the shores of India rise V* 

Elate the joyful crew on tip-toe trod, 

And every breast with swelling raptures glow’d ; 
Gama's great soul confess'd the rfishing swell, • 
Prone on his manly knees the hero fell, 
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O bounteous Heaven/' he cries, and spreads his 
hands 

To bounteous Heaven, while boundless joy commands 
No further word to How. In wonder lost, 

As one in horrid dreams through whirlpools tost, 
Now snatch'd by demons rides the flaming air, 

And howls, and hears the bowlings of despair ; 
Awaked, amazed, confused with transport glows, 
And, trembling still, with troubled joy o’erflows ; 

So, yet affected with the sickly weight 
Left by the horrours of the dreadful night, 

The hero wakes in raptures to behold 
The Indian shores befoffe liis prows unfold : 
Bounding he rises, and with eyes on fire 
Surveys the limits of his proud desire. 

O glorious chief, wdiile storms and oceans raved. 
What hopeless toils thy dauntless valour braved ! 

By toils like thine the brave ascend to Heaven, 

By toils like thine immortal fame is given. 

Not he who daily moves in ermine gown, 

Who nightly slumbers on the couch of down; 

Who proudly boasts through heroes old to trace 
The lordly lineage of his titled race ; 

Proud of the smiles of every courtier lord, 

A welcome guest at eveiy^ courtier's board ; 

Not he, the feeble son of ease, may claim 
Thy wreath, O (»ama, or ma\ hope thy fame. 

'Tis he, who nurtured on the tented field, 

From whose brown cheek each tint of fear expell'd. 
With manly face unmoved, secure, serene, 

Amidst the thunders of the death ful scene, 

From horrour s mouth dares snatch the warrior’s 
crown, 

His own his honours, all his fame his own : 

Who proudly just to honour’s stem commands, 

The dog-star’s rage on Afric’s burning sands, 

Or the keen air of midnight polar skies, 

Long vvatchful by the helm, alike defies : 

Who on his front, the trophies of the wars, 

Bears his proud knighthood’s badge, his honest scars ; 
Who cloth’d in steel, by thirst, by famine worn, 
Through raging seas by bold ambition borne, 

Scornful of gold, by noblest ardour fired, 

Each wish by mental dignity inspired. 

Prepared each ill to suffer or to dare, 

To bless mankind, his great his only care ; 

Him whom her son mature experience owns, 

Him, him alone heroic glory crowns. 

[Lusiadt Book VI. 

THE VISIT qy THE gods. 

From the German of Schiller*. 

Translated bif S. T. Coleridge. 

Never, believe me, 

Appear the Immortals, 

Never alone : 

Scarce had I welcomed the Sorrow-beguiler, 

Bacchus ! but in came Boy Cupid the smiler ; 

Ix! Pheebus the glorious descends from liis throne ! 
They advance, they float in, the Olympians all ! 

With divinities fibs my terrestrial hall ! 

* Bom 1759 *— Died 1805. 


How shall I yield you 
Due entertainment. 

Celestial quire ? 

Me rather, bright guests ! with your wings of un- 
buoyance 

Bear aloft to your homes, to your banquets of joyance. 
That the roofs of Olympus may echo my lyre ! 

Ha ! w'e mount ! on their pinions they waft up my 
soul ! 

O give me the nectar ! 

O fill me the bowl ! 

Give liim the nectar! 

Pour out for the poet, 

Heb(-‘ ! j>our free ! 

Quicken his eyes with celestial dew, 

That Styx the detested no more he may view. 

And like one of us gods may conceit him to be! 
Thanks, Hebe ! I quaff it ! lo Pa?an, I cry ! 

The wine of the Immortals forbids me to die ! 

cnoRi 5 OF SOI Dints. 

From The Bride of Jilessinn, a Tragedy 
From the German of Schiller. 

Tnindatvd hy IF. C. Hurry. 

Sav then what shall we commence 

Now that the Princes’ strife will cease, ' 

How pass the vacant liours of peace, 

From weariness, find what deftmet 't 
Somewhat for the coming morrow 
Man must fear, and hope, and sorrow*, 

To bear this lagging being’s weight, 

The daily sameness of his state, 

And with action's fresh'ning breeze 
Stir his life from stagnant ease. 

One of the Chorus. 

How* beautiful is peace, a lovely child 
He lies all day beside the murmuring brook. 

Around him urazing sport tiie lambkins mild, 

Whilst w'ith his plaintive flute’s melodious tone 
He wakes the eclioes from each mountain’s nook. 

Till evening lulls liim to repose alone,— 

But war has its honors, war has its charms 
Give me the sight and the sound of arms. 

(iive me for pleasure a lively life 
No pause of suspense in the joy of strife. 

Give me the endless ebb and flow 
Of fortune’s sea, now falling low, 

Now rising high, amidst hope or hate 

The playtiling of chance on the billows of fate. 

For manhood in peace can scarce be shewn 
Idle repose is the grave of might, 

The laws befriend the weak alone 
They promise to all an equal right. 

But war makes way for the strong and the bold 
She raises the talents her fields requite, 

In them the great and the rare unfold 
And even the timid grow brave in the fight. 

A Second. 

Are not love’s temples ever open wide 
Does not the world do homage to the falr^ 
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There are the fears of scorn, the hopes beside, 

He who delights the eye sits sovran there. 

Love raises life’s grey tones until they gleam 
Like the bright clouds that paint the evening sky 
Weaving the images of fam.-y’s dream 
In the sad web of dull reality. 

A Third. 

Leave the flowers of blooming spring, 

Let the young pluck garlands there 
To a e raver god, the service bring 
Of our manly age, than to Cupid fair. 

Tha First. 

Let US follow', through the forest wild 
The stem Diana, patron of the chase 
Where the tangled thickets bar the day 
Where the roebuck tries his \ent'rous race 
For hunting is the image of the fray. 

The earnest war-god’s e\er pleasing bride. 

Tlun let us over the mountains ride 
Rising w’itli the dawning light 
IVlerrily out through the foggy dale 
'Whenever the (.|uavering horns invite. 

In the bracing br calli of the morning gale 
Refreshing our limbs with pure delight. 

The Second. 

Or shall we rather our lot confide 
To I lie blue, the -.ver moving tide, 

AVhosc fiiLiidlN glances like mirror bright 
To her boundless, heaving breast invite? • 

Shall wt construct, as a castle afloat 
On the d; ’c*>ifg waves, a pleasant boat? 

For who v»it)i liast’nmg keel is hurled 
O’er the .•r}dtul neld, forliiin is the world, 
lie reap.N the crojis he has never sown 
He IS wedded tn fortune, she is his own. 

Tor the reuion of hope is the sea, 

Ever the freakish realm of chance, 

There tin rich in a moment poor may be 
And the poorest to princely wealth advance. 
]dke tliouiiht in svviftiu ^s, ns the wind 
Round tlie compass chanues ever, 

So fortune’s « oiling globe we find 
Ranging still and reslmg never. 


KNOWFST THOU THE ’LAND. 

From the German of Goethe*. 

Know'st thou the land where the lemon-trees bloom ? 

Where the gold orange glows m the deep thicket s 

WhereT wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows. 
And the groves ure of laurel and myrtle and rose ? 

Know’st thou it? . ^ i 

Thither ! O thither, 

My dearest and kindest, with thee would I go. 


Know’st thou the house, with its turretted walls, 
Where the chambers ere glancing, and vast are the 


halU? 

Where the figures 
As if thinking : ** 
child ?*' 


of marble look on me so mild. 
Why thus did they use thee, poor 


* Born 17^9* Died 18 — . 


Know’st thou it ? 

Thither ! O thither, 

My guide and my guardian, with thee would I go. 

Know’st thou the mountain, its cloud-covered arch, 
Where the mules among mist o’er the wild torrent 
march ? 

In the clefts of it, dragons lie coil’d with their brood ; 
The rent crag rushes down, and above it the flood. 
Know’st thou it ? 

Thither ! O thitlier, 

Our way leadeth ; Father ! O come let us go !” 


PllOLOGUE IN HEAVEN. 

The Lord and the Host of Heaven. 

Enter three Archangels. 

From the German of Goethe. 

Translated by F. B. Shelley, 

RAPHAEL. 

The sun makes music ns of old 
Amid the rival spheres of Heaven, 

On its predestined circle roll’d 

With thunder speed : the Angels even 
Draw strength from gazing on its glance, 
Though none its meaning fathom may : — 
The world’s unwither'd countenance 
Is bright as at creation’s day. 

GABRIIiL. 

And swift and swift, with rapid lightness. 

The adorned Earth spins silently, 
Alternating Elysian brightness 

With deep and dreadful night ; the sea 
Foams in broad billows from the deep 
Up to the rocks, and rocks and ocean. 
Onward, with spheres which nev er sleep. 

Are hurried in eternal motion. 

MICHAEL. 

And tempests in contention roar 

From land to sea, from sea to land ; 

And, raffing, weave a chain of power. 

Which girds the earth, as with a band. 

A flaslii ng desolalion tliere. 

Flames before llie tliuiider's way j 
But thy servants, Lord ! revere 
The gentle changes of thy day. 

CHORL'S OF THE THREE. 

The Anffels draw strength from thy glance, 
Though no one comprehenu lliee may ; — 
Thy world’s un wither’d counienaiice 
Is bright as on creation’s day'^. 

* RAPHAEL. 

The sun pounds, according: to ancient custom. 

In the sfjnjf ol emulation of his brother- spheres. 
And Its fore- written circle 
Fulfills with a stej) of thunder. 

Its countenance gives the Angels strength, 
Though no one can fathom it. 

The incredible high works 
Are excelicnt as at the first day. 

GABRIEL. 

And swift, and inconceivably «wift 
The adornment of earth winds itsw round. 
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BALLAD. 

From the German of Ludwig Uhland. 

The MinatrePa Curae. 

So loftily in olden times a royal castle stood, 

Wide looked it o'er a landscape of hill, and plain, 
and flood ; 

And round it lay a garden, a bright and flowery ring, 

Where flashed in rainbow splendour the gush of 
many a spring. 

Tliere dwelt a haughty monarch who ruled o’er far 
and near, 

So pale he sate upon his throne, so gloomy was his 
cheer ; 

And what he thinks is terror, and what he looks is 
wrath — 

And what he speaks is cruelty, and what he WTites 
is death. 

Once came there to the castle a noble minstrel pair, 

Tlie one with golden ringlets, the other gray of hair ; 

The old man bore his cherished harp, and gaily did 
he ride, 

And his young and gallant comrade went ever by 
his side. 

Then spake tlie aged minstrel — Now be prepared, 
my son. 

Think o’er our choicest melodies — collect thy deepest 
tone — 

Thy mirthful and thy passion’d lays be ready thou 
to sing. 

For all we need to soften the heart of yonder king.'’ 

And soon within the pillar’d hall the minstrels both 
were seen, 

Where sate the throned monarch, and by his side 
the queen ; 

The monarch fearfully arrayed, like the bJood-red 
Northern glare. 

The lady like tlie glorious moon, so gentle and so 
fair ; 

And exchanges Paradisc-clearncss 
W ith deep dreadful iii^ht. 

Tlie sea foams id broeid waves 
From Its deep bottom, up to the rocks. 

And rocks and sea arc torn on together 
In the eternal swift course of the spheres. 

MICHAEL. 

And storms roar in cmnlation 
From sea to land, from land to sea. 

And make, raging, a chain ^ 

Of deepest operation round “about. 

There flames a flashing destruction 
Before the path of the thunderbolt. 

But thy servants. Lord, revere 
The gentle alternations of thy day. 


Thy countenance gives the Angels strength, 

Though none can comprehend thee : 

And all thy lofty works 

Are excellent as at the first day. 

l^nch is a literal translation of this astonishing Cborns ; it is 
imiKiBsible to represent in another languagethe melody of the 
versification ; even the volatile strength and delicacy of the 
ideas es^qie in the crycible of translation, and the reader is 
sfoprised to find a caput nujfrtwim,^Author*s NoU, 


The old man touch’d lus favourite harp, he touch’d 
it wondrous well, 

That richer, ever richer rose the music’s kindling 
swell : 

Then poured with , heavenly clearness the young 
man’s strain along, 

Betwixt his master's melody, like a happy spirit's 
song. 

They sang of springj they sang of love, of the golden 
clays of youth, 

Of freedom and immortal deeds, of virtue and of truth ; 

They sang of every tender thought that makes the 
bosom thrill, 

They sang of every lofty deed which makes it loftier 
still. 

The courtiers ceased from jesting — their hearts were 
overawed — 

The warriors of the monarch they bowed themselves 
to God ; 

The queen, in love and transport, more melted than 
tlie rest. 

Threw down unto the minstrel the rose from out her 
breast. 

“ Ye have misled my people, and dare ye shame my 
t^ueen !” 

The king cried out in anger, he stepped in wrath be- 
tween ; 

He plunged liis weapon, liglitning-swift, into the 
young man’s side, 

And rnarr’d the gush of golden song in nature’s rud- 
diest tide. 

The courtier crowd are scattered in terror and alarm— 

The youth hath fallen senseless into his master's arm, 

\\ ho wrapp’d his mantle round him, and placed him 
on his steed, 

And bound the body upright, and left the place with 
speed. 

But by the lofty portal, there stopped the minstrel gray, 

There seized lie on his harp which bore the prize 
from all away ; 

And ’gainst a marble pillar that jewel hath he flung. 

And spoke, till with his prophet voice the hail ancl 
garden rung — 

*Wo to thee, haughty palace! O never may the 
strain 

Of harp, or lute, or melody be raised in tliee again ! 

No ! only may the step of slaves, the sigh and bitter 
groan, 

Be heard ’till tlie avenging sprite hath tom thee stone 
from stone. 

“ Wo to ye, airy gardens, in the glorious light of 
May ! 

To you this bleeding corpse, this sight of ruin 1 dis- 

play; . . 

That a spell may come upon ye, that your fountainfi 
may abate, 

And that for ever ye may lie destroyed and desolate ! 
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Wo to thee, wicked murderer ! To bards a curse 
and shame — 

In vain be all thy strivings for a bloody wreath of 
fame : 

Forgotten be thy very name— foigotten and for aye. 

Lost utterly in empty air, like a wretch’s latest sigh !’' 

The old man hath proclaimed it, and heaven hath 
heard his call ; 

Low lies the haughty palace, and ruin’d is the hall ; 

And but one pillar starideth yet of all its perisiied 
might, 

And that, already cleft in twain, may fall before the 
night. 

And round, instead of gardens, is a dry and barren 
land ; 

No tree gives shade or shelter, no fountain slakes 
the sand ; 

No song, no roll of chivalry, that monarch’s name 
rehearse. 

Unnoticed — unremembered is the Minstrel’s 
Curse ! 


TO DEAlir. 

From the German of Gluck. 

Mei KINKS it were no pain to die 
On such an eve, when such a sky 
O’ercanopies tlie west ; 

To gaze my till on yon calm deep. 

And, like an infint, fall asleep 
On earth, iny mother’s breast. 

There’s peace and weh’.ome in yon sea 
Of endless blue tranquillity. 

These clouds are living things ; 

I trace their veins of liquid gold, — 

I see them solemnly unfold 
Their soft and fleecy wings : 

These be the angels that convey 
Us weary children of a du} , 

Life’s tedious nothing o’er. 

Where neither passions come, nor woes, 
To vex the genius of repose 
On Death’s majestic shore. 

No darkness there divides the sway 
With startling dawn and dazzling day ; 

But gloriously serene 
Are the interminable plains ; — 

One fixed, etenial sunset reigns 
O’er the wide silent scene 1 

I cannot doff all human fear, — 

1 know thy greeting is severe 
To this poor shell of clay ; 

Yet come, O Death ! thy freezing kiss 
Emancipates I thy rest is bliss ! 

I would I were away. 

5 P 


THE SWORD SONG. 

From the German of Komer. 

By Cyrus Redding. 

Tnou sword upon my belted vest, 

Why glitters thus thy polished crest. 

Kindling liigli ardours in my breast. 

From thy bright beams? — Hurrah I 

A horseman brave supports my blade. 

Proud for a freeman to be made — 

For him I shine, for him I wade 

Through blood and death. — Hurrah ! 

Yes, my good sword, behold me free. 

In fond affection bound to thee, 

As though iliou wert betrothed to me, 

A first dear bride. — Hurrah ! 

Soldier of Freedom, I am thine ! 

For thee alone my beams shall shine 
When, soldier, shall I call thee mine 

Joined in the field ? — Hurrah f 

When the shrill trumpet’s summons flies. 
When red guns flash upon the skies, 

Tlien will our bridal sun arise. 

And join our hands. — Hurrah ! 

0 welcome union ! haste away, 

Ye tardy moments of delay ! 

1 long, my bridegroom, for the day 

To wear thy wreath. — Hurrah ! 

Why restless in thy scabbard, why. 

Thou iron child of destiny ? 

So wild, as if the battle-cry 

Thou heardest now. — Hurrah ! 

Impatient in my dread reserve. 

Restless in battle-fields to serve, 

I burn our freedom to preserve 

Thus with bright gleams. — Hurrah ! 

Rest, but a little longer rest. 

In a short space thou shall be blest, 

W’ithin my ardent grasp coniprest, 

Ready for fight. — Hurrah ! 

Tlien let me not too long await— 

I love the gory field of fate, 

Where Death’s rich roses blow elate 

In bloody bloom. — Hurrah ! 

Then out, and from thy bondage fly. 

Thou treasure of the freeman’s eye ! 

Come, to the scene of slaughter hie, 

Our nuptial home. — Hurrah ! 

Thus be our glorious marriage tie, — 

Wedded beneath heaven ’.s canopy ; 

Bright as a sunbeam of the sky • 

Glitters my bride. — Hurrah ! 
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Then, forth for the immortal strife, 

Thou German soldier's new-made wife ! 
Glows hot each heart with tenfold life 
Embracing thee? — Hurrah ! 

While in thy scabbard at my side, 

I seldom gazed on thee, my bride — 

Our hands now joined, we’ll ne’er divide ; 
Ever in sight. — Hurrah ! 

Thee sparkling to my lips I press, 

And thus my ardent vows profess — 

O cursed be he beyond redress 

Who parts us now ! — Hurrah ! 

“ Come joy into thy polished eyes. 

Let thy bright glances flashing rise — 

Our marriage day dawns in the skies, 

My Bride of Steel. — Hurrali t'* 


TUE RETURN. 

From the German of C. Mitehler. 

Art thou the land with which my fancy teems. 

Whose golden plains once brightly round me 
shone ? 

Which oft hath shed sweet magic o’er my dreams, 
And cheer’d me on with hope when feeble grown ? 
Art thou the land } Art thou the land } 

I greet thee, 1 greet thee, O my fatherland ! 

Art them the town, beside the rippliiisr stream, 

Toward which, in .sadness, oft my eye I’ve cast.^ 

Where life’s unclouded sprint did on me beam, 

And the young hours in thrilling pleasure passed ? 
Art thou the town ? Art thou the town ? 

To thee, to thee I come, O native town ! 

Art thou the hotne in wliich my cradle stood. 

Where sorrow’s bitter pang I never knew ? 

The future there appeared a glowing flood, 

The world a path, where joys celestial grew. 

Art ihou the home ? Art thon the home ? 
Receive me once again, paternal home ! 

Are ye the meada ? Art thou the peaceful vale, 
W^hich oft at silent eve, I’ve blithely cros.sed ? 

My spirit then would o’er your bound’ries steal, 

Until each trace in fading blue was lost. 

Are ye the meads ? Are ye the meads ? 

Receive me once again, O native meads J 

Could I here rest, find rural joys be mine, 

The storm would cease — a brighter morning break; 

My pilgrim -staff l*d to the brook consign. 

And, borne by friendship, life’s last journey take 
To thee, O rfrave- -To thee, O grave, 

Where rest my fathers ; gladly, then, O grave ! j 


TO EBERT. 

From the German of Kli^tock. 

Ebert, a dark and melancholy thought 
Hath seized me; — vainly o’er the sparkling wine 
Thou bidd’st me cherish happier images ; — 

1 must away and weep, — and haply tears 

Will bring relief ; and I will weep away 

All sadness ! — Soothing tears ! — how merciful — 

How wise is Heaven I — Companions of man’s grief. 

Tears, soothing tears, are given ! oh say, could man, 

Unblest with tears, unprivileged to w^eep 

liis miseries, endure life’s weary weight ? 

I 1 must away and weep ! — this mournful thought 
Weighs on my heart, and still oppresses me ; — 

I Ebert — a moment dwell upon the thought — 

Our friends — suppose them dead — the quiet grave 
Covering all— a silent sanctuary ; — 

And we — alone on earth — abandoned here — 

Of all that once we loved the sad survivors ! — 

Are thou not dumb with fear? does not thine eye 
Glance timid round, then gaze in fixed trance 
As tho’ the soul had fled? — thus my sight died 
Away, thus trembled 1 , when the dread thought 
First thundered on my soul. — 

Red beam of heaven, 

That when the wanderer on his homeward road 
Thinks of the joys that wait him — of his son 
Elate in youthful strength, the blooming cheek 
Of his daughter, when already Fancy gives 
His wife’s embrace, — red beam of heaven, thou 
comest ; 

In silence thou dost smite, and slay, and wither 
The wanderer’s bones to dust, then triumphing 
Dost seek the heights of heaven ; thus flash’d the 
thought 

I Upon my shuddering spirit, and my eye 
Swam round in darkness, and my failing knees 
Shivered and sank : — in the silence of the night 
I saw the vision of the dead, — I saw 
All pass away ; — in the silence of the night 
J saw the open graves of all my friends ! — 

I When Giseke’s mild eye no longer smiles : — 

' When w'orthy Cramer, thou shall fade removed 
From thy loved Radikin ; — when Gaerlner dies, — 
And Rabencr’s voice Socmtic breathes no more; — 

I W hen every siring in princely Gellert’s heart 
j Hath stilled its music ; — when beyond the grave 
Kind-hearted Rothe seeks his old companions ; — 
When Schlegel’s mourning friends no more receive 
Memorials of the exile’s changeless love! — 

And when in Schmidt’s embrace my eye no more 
Utters in tears tlie language of the heart; — 

When llagedorn — our father Hagedorn — 

Sleeps the last sleep ; — what, Ebert, are we then? — 
Coheirs of pain, whom sad fatality 
Condemns to linger here. A darker thought 
Shadows my soul ; should one of us then die, 

And one yet hang on earth, and should I Ite 
That one ; should she too pass into the grave 
W’hom yet I know not, but whose love shall bless 
Long years of after life, and gilds e’en now 
Many a lone hour, — should "she too pass away 
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Into the grave*, — -and I be left alone, 

A lingerer on earth without a friend, — 

Wilt thou, my soul, thou who wert form’d for 
friendship, 

Behold those desert days, and yet retain 
Thy faculties and feelings ? or benumbed, 

W ilt thou forget the past, and slumber on 
In sullen apathy ? But shouldst thou wake 
To feel thy wants, undying, suffering spirit ; 

But shouldst thou wake, then from the grave call 
back 

. The image of my friend, and it will sooth me ! 

Graves of the dead ! beds where my friends repose. 
Why are ye separate ? why lie ye not 
Touether in one valley or deep grove ? 

— Oh ! who will lead the lonely gray old man ; 

For I would wander on with tottering step 
To plant on every grave a cypre&s-tree. 

And tend, for after years, the mournful shrub. 

Too young as yet from summer suns to screen 
The lonely mound ; — in the silence of the night 
Oft w’ill 1 see the spirits of my friends 
Upon the stirring boughs ; — in some such hour 
Will tremble, gaze on lieaven, and weep, and die ! — 
Oh bury tlieu the dead beside the grave 
Near which he died ! Thou, mouldering earth, 
receive 

My tears and me ! — 

Hence, melancholy dream ! 

Oh cease to roll like thunder thro’ the heart. 
Dreadful as Judgment ; — as Eternity 
Awful !— Dark images, away — the soul 
No longer can support the stunning thought. 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


RURAL FETES. 

From Jocelyn, a Poem by Lamartine^ the French Foet. 
(Translated by an Edinburgh Reviewer.) 

How calm that mom above the valley breaks : 

Each roof to light beneath its light awakes ; 

The lattice bolts, with earliest day withdrawn. 

Let in, like some familiar friend, the dawn ; 

Slow rising through the air in az\ire piles, 

The smoke from every humble cottage coils ; 

And, bounding through the valleys, runs the knell 
Light-floating, jocund, of the pious bell. 

Roused by the peal, the village maidens peep 
Through their half opened casements, half asleep ; 
Each unto each some kindly greeting sending. 

While some are seen from high balconies bending. 
Combing their tresses, like a shower descending ; 
'Fheii w'ith bare feet, and robe that round them swims 
Transparent, such as clasps a statue’s limbs, 

Down tripping glide, to cull with rosy fingers 
The flower on which the morning’s moisture lingers ; 
, W hose dewdrops trickling down their necks of snow, 
I Like pearls escaping from a neck 'ace show. 

Each flowery path that from the wood leads down, 
With steps, with sounds, with voices of its own 
Resounds ; straw Iiats are mingling with the green ; 
And crimson stays round slender waists are seen ; 
And hurrying groups, that hour on hour glide past. 
Till round the village-elm all meet at last. 

What scenes of kind embrace and happy greeting ! 
Gray hairs the brows of youthful maidens meeting — 
Old feelings all revived, old friends regained, 

And stranger guests to rustic feasts constrained. 

I The virgins kneeling round the chapel walls, 

; The pious groups the pealing bell recalls 
Chaplet in hand, and brows devoutly bent, 

I To dedicate to God the day he lent. 


From the German. 

The angel of the flowers one day. 

Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay. 

That spirit to whom charge is given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heaven ; 
Awaking from his light repose, 

The angel whispered to the Rose : 

‘ O fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found, where all are fair ; 

For the sweet shade thou givest to me. 

Ask what thou wilt ’tis granted thee.’ 

* 'i'hen,’ said the Rose, with deepened glow, 

* On me anotlier grace bestow.’ — 

The spirit paused in silent thought. 

What grace was there that flower had not 1 
’Twas but a moment — o’er the rose 

A veil of moss the angel throws. 

And robed in nature^s simplest weed. 

Could there a flower that rose exceed ? 


* This Btranee conceit about a future mistress is often 
alluded to In Klopstock’s smaller poems j see particularly 
De Kuaftigu GeUepte.»» 


How gay with growing eve the dances grew ! 

And still the more, the more the day withdrew 
His jealous light ; as if to snatch the treasure 
Wliich time with every moment stole from pleasure. 
Each orchard with its woodland choir was graced. 

Its little band on blocks of timber placed ; 

The fife’s shrill note, the hautboy's softer tone. 

The pipe slow breathing out its airy groan ; 
lively die one, the other plaintive — ^blending 
In melody or deep accord, and sending 
'I'ogether, or by turns, in varying strains 
The thrill of pleasure through the throbbing veins. 
Eyes seek each other, hands each other press. 
Answering the notes vm'th timid, fond caress. 

Love, like a whirlwind, in his restless sway, 

Bears, two by two, the loving pairs away. 

Feet, hands, and hearts, touch^ by the spell of love. 
Obedient to the common madness move ; 

They meet, they part, but meet os soon as ported : 
So when the summer eve his beams has darted 
Upon the sultry sand that lines the shore, 

A crowd of glittering specks are seem to soar; 

To rise, to sink, now meeting, flow divided. » 

By some invisible attraction guided. 
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A flickering fieiy column high uprearing, 

And in the sunbeam’s radiant sphere careering. 

Then later, when the fife and hautboy’s voice 
Began to languish like a failing voice, 

And moistened ringlets by the dance unstrung, 

Clo<e to the cheek in drooping tresses clung, 

And wearied groups along the" darkening gr^n 
Gliding, in converse soft and low, were seen, 

What sounds enchanting to the ear are muttered ! 
Adieus, regrets, die kiss, the word half uttered — 

My soul was stirred ; my ear with sweet sounds rife 
Drank languidly the luscious draught of life; 

I followed with my step, my heart, my eye. 

Each maiden that with wearied eyes went by, 
I’lirilled at the rustle of each silken dress, 

And felt that each that passed still left a joy the less. 
At last the dance is hushed, the din at rest. 

The moon is risen above the mountain's crest $ 

Only some lover, heedless of the hour. 

Wends homeward, dreainiiii*, to his distant bower; 
Or, where the village-paths divide, there stand 
Some loiteriniir couples, linseiinsr hand in hand, 

W'ho start to hear the clock’s unwelcome knell. 

Then dive and vanish in the forest dell. 

And now I am at home, alone. ’Tis niirht. 

All still wiilun the house, no fire, no light. 

J..et me, too, sleep. Alas ! no sleep is there ! 

Pray then ! — My spirit will not hear my prayer. 

My ear is still with dancing measures ringing. 
Echoes which memory back to sense is bringing ; 

1 close my eyes — before my inward crlancc 
Still swims the fete, still whirls the tiiddy dance : 

I’he gra<'eful phantoms of the vanished ball 
Come flitiino- by in beauty each and ail ; 

A glance still haunts my couch ; a soft hand seems 
’^I’o press my hand, that trembles ia my dreams, 

Fair tresses in the dance's flight brought nigh, 

Just touch my cheek, and like the wind flow by, 

I see from maiden brows the roses falling, 

I hear beloved lips my name recalling — 

Anne, Lucy, Blanche ! — Where am I — What is this ? 
What must love be, when even love’s dream is bliss ! 


SUMMER RAIN. 

From the French of Victor 

The rain, the rain, the summer rain ! 

How sweet this balmy eve ! 

My footsteps on the velvet grass, 

A greener print they leave. 

The bird beneath those weeping boughs 
(Heaven bless him !) shakes his vving, 
And singing to the wind, that makes 
A stilly murmuring, 

Watches the rainTdrops as they fall, 

* Like pearls fipm some gay coronaL 


The shower, the summer shower is past ; 

Again th’ unclouded sky 
Smiles on the glittering fields, beneath 
A silver net that lie. 

The streamlet of the plain, grown fierce, 
With blades of grass, and store 
Of sleeping lizards burthened, 

Speeds on, and tumbling o’er 
Some dangerous pebble’s precipice. 

Makes Niagaras to the mice 1 

Whirling amain on that w'ild flood, 

Some oarless insects sweep, 

Perched on a larger insect’s wing, 

A wreck upon the deep ; 

Or, clinging to some floating isle, — 

A withered leiif, — they deem 
Their troubles light, if, pendant o'er 
The brink of that rude stream, 

A straw’s majestic point appear, 

To stop them in their dread career. 

The currents o'er the sand have gushed, 

The vapours sunward fly ; 

The dim horizon, dimmer grown, 

Escapes the gazer’s eye. 

And now a few bright trembling specks, 
].Jke lonely stars are seen ; 

Till rushing on the sight, the hills 
Have burst the veil between, 

W hile thousand rain-brooks bubbling down. 
Stream from their bare and shining crow'ti. 

Oh, come — along the humid plain — 

Come, by the linden grove, 

Thy gentle arm embracing mine ! 

Alone, we there may rove. 

But ere the sloping hill we leave, 

A moment turn thine eyes 
Wliere palaces and huts are bright 
With sunset’s gorgeous dies. 

And, on a heaven of darkest blue, 

A golden city shuts the view. 

Oh see ! from yonder misty roofs, 

A thousand smokes ascend ; 

There happy hearts and kindred sighs 
]n sweet communion blend. 

The windows flashing in the son, 

A light like torches fling ; 

The illuminated city shows 
A noiseless triumphing : — 

Such be the coarsest lights that fall 
On nature’s sun-set festival. 

The rainbow— oh ! the rainbow, see 
Grasping the illumined sky ; 

A treasure the Almighty sends, 

« When rains and tempests fly. 

How oft, eternal spheres ! my soul 
Has longed for wings of wind, 

That some Ithuriel 1 might crave 
The secret to unbind — 

To what far worlds of endless day 
That golden sun-bridge leads the way. 
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THE OBSEQUIES OF DAVID THE PAINTER. 

E.r~member of the National Conve 7 ition* . 

From the French of M, It^anger\ . 

The pass is barred ! “ Fall back !*’ cries the guard; 
“cross not the French frontier!” 

As with solemn tread, of the exiled dead the funeral 
drew near. 

For the sentinelle hath noticed well what no plume, 
no pall can hide, 

That yon hearse contains the sad remains of a banish- 
ed reoicide ! 

But pity take, for his glory’s sake,” said his chil- 
dren to the guard ; 

Let his noble art plead on his part — let a grave be 
his reward ! 

France knew his name in her hour of fume, nor the 
aid of his pencil scorned ; 

Let his passport be the memory of the triumphs he 
adorned !” 


“ That corpse can’t pass ! 'tis my duty, alas !” said 
tlie frontier sentinelle. 

“ But pity lake, for his countiy’s sake, and his clay 
do not repel 

From its kindred earth, from the land of his birth !” 
cried the mourners, in tlieir turn. 

“ Oh ! give to France the inheritance of her painter's 
funeral urn : 

Ilis pencil traced, on the Alpine waste of the path- 
less Mont Gothurd, 

Napoleon’s course on the snow-white horse! — let a 
graix be his reward ! 

For he loved tins land — ay, his dying hand to paint 
her fame he’d lend her : 

Let his passport be the memory of his native coun- 
try’s splendour !” 


“ Yc cannot pass,” said the guard, “alas ! (for tears 
bediiniucd liis eyes) 

Though I'raiu-e may count to pass that mount a 
glorious enterprise.” 

“ Then ])ity take, for fair Freedom’s sake,” cried the 
mourners once again : 

Her favourite was Leonidas, with his band of 
Spartan men ; 

Did not his art to them impart life’s breath, that 
France might see 

What a patriot few in the gap could do at old Fher- 
mopyla: ? 

Oft by that sight for the coming fight was the youth- 
ful bosom fired : 

Let his passport be the memoiy of the valour he in- 
spired ! ’ 


* The painter David, then a member of the Convention, 
had voted for the death of Louis XVI. j subsequentty the im- 
^TiBl ^st. whose Klorious picturings of “The Passage of the 
SnVby Bonaparte,’* of “The Spartans at Themopylas,” Ad 
« The Emperor in his Coronation Robw,’’ shed such ra^ance 
«« Ilia nnHve land. The Bourbons had the bad taste not 
SSl^to eJjtol-ce the act of proscripti^ in Ws case whUe he 
5?2l, but to prohibit his dead body from beme interred in 
u^rench tenitory. His tomb is in Brussels, but his paint- 
inffs form the ornament of the Louvre ; Md he haa beei^or- 
tuSte enough to be sung by B4ranger, thus doubly certain 
of immortality — MagMune, . 
t Bom 1780. 


“ Ye cannot pass.'' — “ Soldier, alas ! a dismal boon 
we crave — 

Say is there not some lonely spot where his friends 
may dig a grave ; 

Oh ! pity take, for that hero’s sake, whom he gloried 
to portray 

With crown and palm at Notre Dame on his coro- 
nation-day. 

Amid that band the withered hand of an aged pon- 
tiff rose. 

And blessing shed on the conqueror’s head, forgiving 
his own woes : 

He drew that scene — nor dreamt, I ween, that yet a 
little while, 

And the hero's doom would be a tomb far off in a 
lonely isle !” 

“ I am charged, alas, not to let you pass,” said the 
sorrowing sentinelle ; 

“ Ilis destiny must also be a foreign grave !” — “ 'Tis 
well ! — 

Hard is our fate to supplicate for his bones a place 
of rest. 

And to bear away his banished clay from the land 
that he loved best. 

But let us hence ! — Sad recom pence for the lustre 
that he cast. 

Blending the rays of modern days with the glories of 
j the past ] 

' Our sons will read with shame this deed (un^''ss my 
I nuiid doth err) ; 

j And a future age make pilgrimage to the painter's 
sepulchre !” 


THE THREE-COLOURED FLAG. 

From the same. 

Comrades, around this humble board. 

Here’s to our banner’s by-gone splendour, 
There may be treason in that word — 

All Europe may the proof afford — 

All France he the offender ; 

But drink the toast 
Thai gladdens most. 

Fires the young heart and cheers the old — - 
“ May France once more 
Her tri -color 

Blest with new life behold !” 

List to my secret. That old flag 
Under my bed of straw is hidden. 

Sacred to glory ! War-woni rag J 
Thee no informer thence shall drag. 

Nor dastard spy say *tis forbidden. 

France, 1 can vouch. 

Will, from its couch, 

The dormant symbol yet unfcid^ 

And wave once more , 

Her tri-coloT 

Tlirougb Europe, uncontrolled ! 
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For every drop of blood we spent. 

Did not that flag give value plenty ? 

Were not our’children as tliey went. 

Jocund, to join the warrior’s tent. 

Soldiers at ten, heroes at twenty ? 

France ! who were then 
Your noblemen ? 

Not they of parchment-must and mould ! 

But they who bore 
Your tri-color 

Through Europe, uncontrolled ! 

Leipsic hath seen our eagle fall, 

Drunk with renown, worn out with glory ; 
But, with the emblem of old Gaul 
Crowning our standard, we’ll recall 

The brightest days of Jemmuppe's story ! 

W ith terror pale 
Shall despots quail. 

When in their ear the tale is told. 

Of France once more 
Her tri-color 
Preparing to unfold ! 

Far be the lawless rufflan chiel, 

Worse than the vilest monarch he ! 

Down with the dungeon and Bastille ! 

But let our country never kneel 
To that grim idol. Anarchy / 

Strength shall appear 
On our frontier — 

France shall be Liberty’s strenghold ! 

And Earth once more 
The tri-color 

W ith blessing shall behold ! 

O my old flag ! that liest hid. 

There where my sword and musket lie — 
Banner, come forth ! for tears unbid 
Are Ailing fast a warrior’s lid. 

Which thou alone canst dry. 

A soldier’s grief 
Shall find relief ; 

A veteran's heart shall be consoled — 
France shall once more 
Her tri-color 
Triumphantly unfold ! 


THE BMND MOTHER. 

From the aame. 

1 . 

Listen, daughter, lisfbn, Lizzy, 

Whilst your wheel pursues its rounds ; 
At Colin’s name your brain is dizzy. 
Your fluttering bosom bounds. 

Ah, of him take heed, and fear ; 

Though I’m blind, 1 well can hear. 

And die traitor all too near 
Your soft low sighs reveal ; 

Ah, I’m sure it must be so ! 

Why the casement open throw ? 

Lizzy, mind your wheel. 


II. 

'Tis warm,” you cry ; you’re warm, in sootli ! 
But do not at the window stand, 

And to the ever-watchful youth 
Cast looks, or kiss your hand. 

You do not like to hear me scold ; 

Ah, Liz, 1 was not always old, 

Early 1 learnt that love is bold. 

Lost honour nought can heal. 

And virtue gone, returns no more. 

Ah, 1 hear some one at the door, 

I do not hear your wheel ! 

III. 

‘‘ It is the wind,” you cry, “ that howls. 

And makes the hinges shake and creak 
And that old dog of mine that growls. 

You silence with a kick. 

Yes, take advantage of three-score ; 

But Colin, Liz, will cheat you more; 

Take heed you have not to deplore 
The charms you now reveal. 

Wliat ! do my ears hear truly ? yes, 

1 hear a deep, soft, tender kiss. 

Liz, you have left; your wheel. 

IV. 

’Tis but your little bird,” you cry, “ it 
Loves at your kissing lips to peck 
Liz, keep that pet of yours more quiet. 

Or 1 must wring his neck. 

Of one false step beware, beware, 

It cannot be retrac’d, take care ; 

Know, he who leads you to the snare 
Mocks the delight you feel ; 

Ay, mocks you in enjoyment’s hour. 

Ah, you are stealing to the bower, 

Liz, Liz, you’ve left your wheel. 

“ You go to take a nap,” you say ; 

Ah Lizzy, fie, ’tis no such thing 1 
Send Colin, (for he’s here,) away. 

Or let him bring the ring ; 

And stir not from your mother's side 
Until you go to church a bride; 

Tlien, when the gordian knot is tied, 

You need not him conceal. 

So, spin away ; and, Lizzy, hist, 

Get not your thread or fame a-twist ! 

You’d better mind your wheel. 


THE MARSEILLES HYMN. 

From the French of M. Rouget de risle*. 

Ye sons of France awake to glory. 

Hark ! what myriads bid you rise. 

Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary ; 
Behold their tears and hear their cries : 

^ M. RotroBT DK L*l8LK, authoT of the words and music of 
this noble composition, was bom at Louis le Saulnier, in the 
department of the Jura, May 10, 1760 . He is now therefore 
in his seventieth year, enjoying a second spring of hope and 
glory. 

At the breaking out of the first Revolution, M. de risle was 
an officer of engineers. He adopted the new opinions with 
fervour, and out of the heat of his patriotism stmdi the Hymn 
before ns, which is said to have added many thousands to the 
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Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 

With hireling hosts, a ruffian band. 

Affright and desolate the land. 

While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 

To arms, to arras, ye brave, 

Tlie avenging sword unsheath, 

March on, march on, all hearts resolv’d 
On victoiy or death i 

Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling. 

Which treach’rous kings, confederate, raise ; 

Tlie dogs of war let loose, are howling. 

And lo ! our fields and cities blaze ; 

And shall we basely view the ruin. 

While lawless force, with guilty stride, 

Spreads desolation far and wide. 

With crimes and blood his hands embruing ? 

To arms, to arms, ye brave, 

The avenging sword unsheath, 

March on, march on, all hearts resolv’d 
On victory or death ! 

With luxury and pride surrounded. 

The vile insatiate despots dare. 

Their thirst of power and gold unbounded. 

To mete and vend the light and air : 

Like beasts of burden would they load us, 

Like gods, would bid their slaves adore : 

But man is man, and who is more? 

Then shall they longer lash and goad us ? 

To arms, to arms, ye brave, 

Tlie avenging sword unsheath, 

March on, marcii on, all hearts resolv’d 
On victoi 7 or death ! 

O Liberty ! can man resign thee. 

Once having felt thy gen’rous flame? 

Can dungeons, bolts, and bars confine thee, 

Or whips iliy noble spirit tame? 

Too long the world has wept, bewailing, j 

That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield ; { 

But Awdom is our sword and shield. 

And ail their arts are unavailing. 

To arms, \e brave, &c. | 

FIDELITV. 

(From the Spanish) . 

Onf. eve of beauty, when the sun | 

VVas on the streams of Guadalquiver, 

To gold converting, one by one, 

The ripples of the mighty river ; 

French armies. He was before known as a man of letters 
and a composer. In 1796 he had produced an ode to Hope 
(Hymne a I'Esperance) and a small dramatic piece entitled 
Adelaide and Monville. From time to time he has aubse* 
quently published other pieces, both in verse and prose. 
We have seen none of them but the Marseilles Hymn. It is 
seldom that a writer has the good fortune to be able to conu 
pose such lina music, and at the same time to have writteir 
words not unworthy of it. 

This great aong of liberty was no sooner heard, than it was 
heard every where. It was shouted in the streets ; it filled 
the theatres ; it was struck up wherever freedom wm to ^ 
expressed, or tyrants daunted : it was thundered forth by 
whole armies. A celebrated living poet saw the French aimy 
after the battle of Holenlinden, enter that town, singing the 
Marseilles Hymn, in one migh^ and victorious body.— 
Hirnf*# Toiler, S^t, SO, 1830. 


Beside me on the bank was seated 
A Seville girl with auburn hair. 

And eyes that might the world have cheated, 

A wild, bright, wicked, diamond pair ! 

She stooped, and wrote upon the sand, 

Just as the loving sun was going. 

With such a soft, small, shining hand, 

1 could have sworn ’t was silver flowing. 

Her words were three, and not one more. 

What could Diana’s motto be ? 

The Syren wrote upon the shore — 

* Death, not Inconstancy!’ 

And then her two large languid eyes 
So turned on mine, that, lackadais^ ! 

I set the air on Are with sighs, 

And was the fool she chose to make me. 

Saint Francis would have been deceived 
With such an eye and such a hand : 

But one week more, and I believed 
As much tlie woman as the sand. 

Zara’s ear-rings. 

From the Spanish, 

By J, G, hocktuirt*, 

“My ear-rings ! iny ear-rings ! they We dropt into the 
well. 

And what to say to Mu^a, I cannot, cannot tell.” — 
’T was thus Granada’s fountain by, spoke Albuharez’ 
daughter, 

The well is deep, far down they lie, beneath the cold 
blue water — 

To me did Mu^a give them, when he spake his sad 
farewell. 

And what to say when he comes back, alas ! I cannot 
tell. 

“ My ear-rings 1 my ear-rings ! they were pearls in 
silver set. 

That when my Moor was far away, I ne’er should 
him forget ; 

That 1 ne’er to other tongue should list, nor smile on 
other’s tale, 

But remember he my lips had kissed, pure as those 
ear-rings pale. 

When he comes back, and hears that I have dropped 
them in the well. 

Oh what will Mu 9 a think of me, I cannot, cannot tell. 

“ My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! he’ll say they should 
have been. 

Not of pearl and of silver, but of gold and glittering 
sheen. 

Of jasper and of onyx, and of diamond shining clear. 
Changing to the changing light, with radiance insin- 
cere — 

That changeful mind unchanging gems are not befit- 
ting well — [tell. 

Thus will he think — and what to say, alas I I cannot 

* Bon-in.law of Sir Walter Scott. He is now editor of the 
Quarterly Review. 
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He’ll think when I to market went, T loitered by the 
way, 

He ’ll think, a willing ear I lent to all the lads might 
say ; • [noosed, 

He ’ll think some other lover’s hand, among my tresses 
From the ears where he had placed them, my rings of 
pearl unloosed ; [well. 

He ’ll think wrhen I was sporting so beside this marble 
My pearls fell in, — and what to say, alas 1 I cannot 
tell. 

“ He ’ll say T am a woman, and we are all the same ; 
He 'll say I loved when he was here to whisper of his 
Dame — 

But when lie went to Tunis my virgin troth had 
broken, Qtoken. 

And thought no more of Mu 9 a, and cared not for hi*; 
My ear-rings! my ear-rings ! oh ! luckless luckless well 
For what to say to Mu^'a, alas ! 1 cannot tell. 

“ 1 ’ll tell the truth to Mu 9 a, and hope he will 
believe — £at eve ; 

That I thought of him at morning, and thought of him 
That musing on my lover, when down the sun was 
gone, [alone ; 

His ear-rings in my hand I held, by the fountain all 
And that my mind was o’er the sea, when from my 
hand they fell, [the well !” 

And that deep his love lies in my heart, as they lie in 

RECUERDE ET ALMA DORM IDA.” 

From the Spanish. 

O LET the soul its slumber break. 

Arouse its senses, and awake. 

To see how soon 
Life wMth its glories glides away, 

And the stern footstep of decay 
Comes stealing on. 

How pleasure, like the passing wind. 

Fades from our grasp, and leaves behind 
But ^ief at last : 

How still our present happiness 
Seems to the wayward fancy less 
Than what is past. 

And while w'e eye the rolling tide, 

Down which our hasting minutes glide 
Away so fast. 

Let us the present hour employ, 

. And deem each future dream of joy 
Already past. 

Let no vain hope deceive the mind. 

No happier let us hope to lind 
To-morrow than to-day : 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright ; 

Like them the present shall delight. 

Like them decay. 

Our lives like hasting streams must be, 

Tliat into one engulfing sea 
Are doom’d to fall : 

The sea of death, whose waves roll on 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 

And swhllow all. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 

Alike the humble riv’lets glide, 

'I'o that sad wave ; 

Death levels poverty and pride, 

And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


VIRTUE AND TRUTH. 

From the Dutch of Kinker. 

Tramlafed hy a Wcstmimter Recieicer. 

Goodnes*^ and truth require no decoration ; 

They in and through themselves are great and fair ; 
All ornament is supererogation, 

(living false colourings and fictitious air. 

Beauty is virtue’s image, truth’s best light. 

Virtue and truth its representatives, 

’Tis the trraud girdle that, with radiance bright. 

To both — in all that are — their lustre gives. 

To its sublime control all evil bows. 

Or sneaks away, subjected to its reign, 

O’er each defect, a garb of mystery throws, 

Or seeks her midnight nakedness again. 

Error must be the lot of mortal kind, 

But virtue, in life’s niglit. man’s guide may be ; 
For man’s dim eye, so weak — ’tis almost blind — 
Scarce looks through mist-damps of mortality. 
\'ain is endeavour ! — true ; but that endeavour, 

It goodness, truth, and virtue testifies, 

Struggles and fails, but fails through weakness ever. 
Yet, failing, pours out light on darken’d eyes. 

Ye vainly dream, obscurers of the earth 1 
That all is tending downwards to its fall ; 

Vain are your scoffs on manhood, and man’s worth. 
And that great tendency which governs all. 

In vain, with fading and offensive flowers, 

Ye hide the chains of mental tyranny : 

Th’ unhealthy spirit, lur’d to treacherous bowers, 
May joy in its free-chosen slavery. 

Call vvhat is incompleie, degenerate ; 

God’s children, bastards; and its curses throw 
At all who bend not at its temple gate. 

Nor to night’s imuge kneel in worship low. 

We see in the unfinish’d, tottering, frail, 

A slowly, surely, sweetly-working leaven, 

And ill the childish dreams of life’s low vale. 

The faint, but lovely shadowings-forth of heaven. 
We sink not, sacred ones ! but flutt’ring tend — 

Tho' weak, we tend tow’rds God : tlie word we 
Audibly, bidding us uprise, and wend [hear. 

Our way above man’s feebleness and fear. 

An idle toil is slumb’ring man’s poor fate. 

And duty neither lovely looks, nor true ; 

God’s mandate seems despotic — desolate 
Ilis doings — and his voice terrific too. 

Yet duty is but deeds of loveliness, 

And tnith is power to make the pris'ner free ; 

And he whose self-forg’d chains his spirit press. 

No effort shall arouse from slavery. 

What’s true and good demands no decoration ; 

It, in and through itself is great and fair. 

All ornament is Supererogation, 

Giving false colouring and fictitious air. 
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ODD CAUSE OF PRIDE. 

J^K his own merit sees. Tliis gives him pride 
That he sees more Uian all the world beside. 

A difference. 

A HAUGHTY courtier, meeting in the streets 
A slUiolar, him tlms insolently greets ; 

Base men to take the wall 1 ne^er permit ; 

The scholar said, 1 do ; and gave him it. 

THE HUMOURIST. 

Imitated fnnn Martial. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow, 

Ilast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen, about thee. 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

GENEROSITY. 

Thus with kind words Sir Edward cheer’d his friend : 
Dear Dick ! thou on my friendship may’st depend ; 
1 know thy fortune is but very scant ; 

But, be assur'd, I’ll ne’er see, Dick, in want. 

Dick’s soon confin’d — his friend, no doubt, would 
free him : 

♦ — His word he kept — in want he ne'er wou’d see him. 

DISINTERESTED ADMIRATION. 

Strut always smiles whenever he recites ; 

He smiles, you think, approving what he writes ; 

And yet in this no vanity is shown ; 

A modest man may like what's not his own. 

A BAD MEMORY. 

When Jack was poor, the lad was frank and free : 

Of late he's grown brim-full of pride and pelf ; 

You wonder llud lie don’t remember me ; 

Why so ? You see he has forgot himself. 

A FIT REVENGE. 

Lie on ! while my revenge shall be 
To speak the very truth of thee. 

A LIKENESS. 

When Chloe’s picture was to Chloe shown, 

Adorn’d with charms and beauty not her own, 

Where Hogarth, pitying nature, kindly made 
Such lips, such eyes, as Chloe never had ; 

Ye Gods I ^e cries, in ecstacy of heart, 

How near can nature be express’d by art ! 

Well 1 it is wond’roas like!— nay, let me die, 

The very pouting lip,— the killing eye I 
Blunt and severe, as Manly* in the play. 
Downright replies— Like, Madam ! do you say ? 

The picture wan this likeness, it is true. 

The canvas painted is, and so are you. 

* A jn WjcReilF's oomedy of The Plain Dealer, 


A cure for poetry. 

Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead 
Through which the living Homer begg’d his bread. 

CHARLES 11. 

Written on the Bed-chamber Door of Charles II. By Lord 
Rochester. 

Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 

He never says a foolish thing, 

Nor ever does a wise one. 

A COMPLIMENT. 

Written on a fflass, by a Gentleman who borrowed the Earl of 
Chesterfields Diamond Pencil. 

Accept a miracle, instead of wit ; 

See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ. 

SUICIDE. 

By Dr. Sewel. 

When all the blandishments of life are gone. 

The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on. 

what IS A POET? 

By Prior. 

Yes, ev’ry poet is a fool ; 

By demonstration Ned can show it : 

Happy, could Ned's inverted rule 
' Prove ev’ry fool to be a poet. 

ON THE RUSTS IN RICHMOND HERMITAGE. 

By Swift. 

Lewis the living learned fed 
And raised the scientific head ; 

Our frugal queen, to save her meat 
Exalts the head that cannot eat. 

A MISTAKE. 

By Prior. 

As afternoon one summer’s day, 

Venus stood bathing in a river ; 

Cupid a shooting went that way, 

New strung his bow, new fill’d his quiver. 

With skill he chose liis sharpest dart ; 

With all his might his bow he drew ; 

Swift to his beauteous parent’s heart 
The too well guided arrow flew. 

I faint ! I die ! the goddess cried : 

Oh cruel 1 couldst thou find none other 
To wreak thy spleen on ? Parricide ! 

Like Nero, thou hast slain thy mother. 

Poor Cupid, sobbing, scarce could speak ; 

Indeed, Mama, 1 did not know ye : 

Alas 1 how easy my mistake ! 

1 took you for your likeness, Cliloe. ' 
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RULE OF LIFE. 

By Dr. Doddridge, on hie Motto of Dum vivimug, vhtamut. 

Live while you live, the Epicure will say, 

And take the pleasure of the oresent day ; 

Live while you live, the sacrea preacher cries, 

And give to God each moment as it flies. — 

Lord, in my view let both united be ! 

1 live in pleasure, when 1 live to Thee. 

TREASON. 

Treason does never prosper ; what’s the reason ? 
Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason. 

ON BUTLER. 

On hie Monument in Weatminater Ahhty, 

By S. Weetley, 

Whilst Butler, needy wretch ! was yet alive. 

No generous patron would a dinner give : 

See him, when starv’d to death, and turn’d to dust, 
Present^ with a monumental bust 1 
The poet's fate is here an emblem shown ; 

He ask'd for bread, and he receiv’d a stone. 

THE EXCHANGE. 

By Coleridge. 

We pledged our hearts, iny love and I, — 

1 in my arms the maiden clasping ; 

I could not tell the reason why 
But Oh ! 1 trembled like an aspen : 

Her father’s love she bade me gain ; 

I went and shook like any reed ! 

1 strove to act the man — in vain I 
We had exchanged our hearts indeed. 

EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 

By the same. 

Ere Sin could blight or Sorrow fade, 

Death came with friendly care ; 

The opening bud to Heaven conveyed 
And bade it blossom there. 

ON BAD POETS. 

By the same. 

Swans sing before they die — 'twere no bad thing 
Did certain persons die before they sing. 

ON A BAD TRANSLATION. 

H IS work now done, he’ll publish it, no doubt, 

For sure 1 am, that murder will come out. 

ON A BAD FIDDLER. 

Old Orpheus play’d so well,4ie mov’d Old Nick, 
Whilst thou mov’st nothing — ^but thy fiddlestick. 


THE SURPRISE. 

By Thomas Moore,' 

Chloris, I swear by all I ever swore 

That from this hour I shall not love thee more. 

“ What ! love no more ? Oh ! why this altered vow ?” 
Because I cannot love thee more than now. 


A SPECULATION. 

By the same. 

Of all speculations the market holds forth 
The best that 1 know for a lover of pelf 

Is, to buy up at the price ne is worth'"^ 

And then sell him at that which he sets on himself. 


TIMID LOVE. 

If in that breast, so good, so pure, 

Compassion ever lov'd to dwell. 

Pity the sorrows I endure, 

The cause — I must not — dare not tell. 

That grief that on my quiet preys— 

That rends my heart — that checks my tongue — 

1 fear will last me all my days. 

But feel it will not last me long. 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 

On a Regiment sent to Oxford, and a Present of Books to 
Cambridge, by King Oeorge I. 1715. By Dr. Trapp. 

The king observing, with judicious eyes. 

The state of both his universities. 

To one he sent a regiment ; for why 1 
That learned body wanted loyalty : — 

To th’ other he sent books, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. 

Answered by Sir William Browne. 

The king to Oxford sent his troop of horse. 

For Tories own no argument but force. 

With equal care to Cambridge books he sent. 

For Whigs allow no force but argument. 

A COURT AUDIENCE. 

Old South, a witty churchman reckon’d. 

Was preaching once to Charles the Second, 

But much too serious for a court, 

Who at all preaching made a sport. 

He soon perceiv'd his audience nod, 

Deaf to the zealous man of God. 

The doctor stopp'd ; began to call, 

** Pray ’wake the l^rl of Lauderdale : 

My lord ! why, 'Us a monstrous thing I 
You snore so loud — you'll wake the king.” 


FINIS. 



A GLOSSARY 


A. 

Achate, n. Fr, purchase. 

Achatour, n. Fr, a purchaser, a caterer. 

Adoun, adv. Sax, downward. 

Adrad, adrade, part, pa, of adrede, v. Sax, afraid. 
Afile, V. Fr, to file, polish. 

A^in, prep. Sax. against, toward, adv, 

Agen, adv, again. 

Ageyne, again. 

Aggrate, to please. 

Alderbest, best of all. 

Ale-stake, n. Sax, a stake set up before an alehouse 
by way of sign. 

Alyate, always. 

Alle, all. 

Aller, of all, gen. plu, 

Alyve, alive. 

Anadem, a diadem. 

Anelace, n. a kind of knife or dagger, usually worn 
at the girdle. 

Araie, array. 

Archchimie, alchemy. 

Arerage, n. Fr, arrear. 

Alette, V. Fr, to impute to. 

Arwes, arrows. . 

Assoile, 17. Fr. to absolve, to answer, assoileth, imp. 

m. 2 d pers. pi. , , . . 

Astoned, astonied, part, pa. Fr, confounded, asto- 
nished. 

At, atte, prep. Sax. at after souper, as soon as sup- 
per was finished; at day, at break of day; at 
on, of one mind. 

Auditour, auditor. 

Aulf, elf. 

Avise, consideration. 

B. 

Banning, cursing. 

Baien, bore. 

Barre,!!. fV. a bar of a door, a stnpe. 

Baudrick, belt. 

Bauldricks, belts. 


Becke, v, Fr, to nod. 

Bede, v. Sax. to order, to bid, to offer, to pray ; to 
bede his necke, to offer his neck for execution. 
Beforen, befome, adv, and prq). Sax, before. 

Ben, inf. tn. ^x. to be, pr, t. pi, are, part, pa, 
been. 

Benison, n. Fr, benediction. 

Berd, beard. 

Besmotred, part, pa. Sax, smutted. 

Besprent, besprinkled. 

Beste, n. Fr. a beast. 

Binne, be. 

Blake, black. 

Bledde, bled. 

Bokeler, buckler. 

Bokes, books. 

Boras, n. Fr. borax. 

Borde, n. Sax. a table. 

Bote, n. Sax. remedy, help, profit. 

Bote, V. Sax. to help. 

Bote, pa. t. of bite, v. Sax. bit. 

Bracer, n. Fr, armour for tlie arm. 

Brache, a dog. 

Breme, bream, a fish. 

Breres, n. pi. Fr. briars. 

Bretful, quite full. 

Brode, broad. 

Burdoun, n, Fr. hourdon, a humming noise, the 
bass in music. 

Burgeis, burgess. 

Burgeon, to bud or shoot. 

. C. 

Cappe, ». Lai, a carp or hood ; to set a man's cap, 
to make a fool of him. 

Carfe, pa. t. of carve, v. Sax, cut 
Carpe, to talk. 

Cas, n, Fr, cos, chance, upon cos, by chance. 

Cattel, cattle. 

Ceruse, n. Fr, whitelead. , 

Chapmw, n. Sax. a merchant or trato. 
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Chere, n. Fr. countenance, appearance, entertain- 
ment, good cheer. 

Chevachie, n. Fr, an expedition. 

Chevisance, n. Fr, an agreepient for borrowing of 
money. 

Chiste, chest. 

Chivachee, n. as chevachie. 

Clepe, V. to call, to name. 

Clote, clout, a rag; clouet, a nail; clouette, the white 
mark of a butt. 

Compere, companion. 

Compleignen, complain. 

Contrefete, r. Fr. to counterfeit, imitate. 

Copesmate, a purchaser. 

Corage, a. Fr. heart, inclination, spirit, courage. 
Cordewane, n. Fr, cordouan, Spanish leather so 
called from Corduba. 

Cosin, n. Fr, a cousin or kinsman : it is sometimes 
used adjectively, allied, related. 

Coverchiefs, n.pl. Fr, headclothes. 

Countour, n. Fr, a steward or accountant. 

Courtepy, a short cloke of coarse cloth. 

Couth, couthe, coulde, pa. t, of conne, knew, was 
able, part. pa. known. 

Covin, fraud. 

Crois, 91. Fr, a cross. 

Croppes, n, pi. Sax. the extremities of the shoots of 
vegetables ; now in the crop, now at the top : 
croppe and rote, root and branch ; the whole of 
a thing. 

Crull, adj. Sax. curled. 

Culpons, 91. pi. Fr. shreds, logs. 

Curteis, adj. Fr. courteous. j 

D. 

Dede, deed. 

Defalk, to cut off. 

Deinte, dainty, valuable. 

Deis, the raised floor of a hall. 

Del, 91. Sax, a part ; never a del, not a bit ; every 
del, every part. 

Delen, to deal. 

Debt, 7z. Fr, delight. 

Delve, V. Sax. to dig. 

Deliver, nimble. 

Depe, deep. 

Despitous, adj, angry to excess. 

Detn, death. 

Dight, V. Sax, to dispose, to dress. 

Digne, proud. 

Dill, to sooth. ^ 

Disport, V. to divert. 

Diswitt^, E. |i, 

Dome, II. judgment, opinion. 

Don, to do, to put on. 

Drerihed, sorrow. 

£. 

Elies, adv» Sax. else; elles what, any thing else ; elles 
■ wher, elsewhm. 

Emhrouded, part* pa. Fr, embroidered. 

Ensamplc, example. 


Ensude, followed. 

Enyyned, furnished. 

Erlich, early. 

Escheve, escbu6, t>. Fr, to shun, to decline. 

Ese, 91. Fr, pleasure. 

Ese, V. to accommodate. 

Esloyne, to remove. 

Essoine, n. Fr, a legal excuse. 

Essoyne, excuses. 

Estatelich, ad;, stately. 

Everich, Sax. every one of many, each of two. 
Every, chone, one. 

Eyen, 9i. pi, Sa.r. eyes, 

F. 

Fader, father. 

Falding, a kind of coarse cloth, SA. 

Farsed, stuffed. 

Fay, 91. Fr. faith. 

Fayre, ad;. Sax. fair. 

Fer, fhr. 

Ferre, comp, further. 

Fere, n. Sax. a companion, a wife, in fere, together, 
in company. 

Ferme, n. Fr. a farm. 

Ferthing, to. Sa.v. a farthing, any veiy small thing ; no 
ferthing— of grese, not the smallest spot of 
grease. 

Fetise, adj. well made, neat. 

Fetisely, adv. neatly, properly. 

Fette, fetched. 

Fidel, 91. Sax. a fiddle. 

Finch, TO. Sax. a small bird ; to pull a finch, was a 
proverbial expression, signifying to strip a man 
by fraud of his money, &c. 

Fine, fin, to. Fr, end. 

Fine, v. Fr, to cease. 

Fine, adj, Fr. of fine force, of very necessity. 
Fleerings, E. fleecing, scouring. 

Flete, V, Sax. to float, to swim. 

Flete,ybr fleteth. 

Fieting, part. pr. 

Floyting, playing on the flute. 

Forneis, furnace. 

Forpined, part, pa. Sax. wasted away, tormented. 
Forster, to. Fr. a forester. 

Fortunen, to make fortunate. 

Foule, V. Sax. a bird. 

Foure, four. 

G. 

Galingale, sweet cyperus. 

Garner, n. Fr, a granary or store-room. 

Gat-tothed, this word is not understood. 

Gaudes, borders. 

Gere, to. Sax. all sorts of instruments ; of cookeiYi 
of war, of apparel, of chemistry ; in hir quainte 
geres, in their strange fashions. 

Gerlond, n. Fr. a garland, the name of a dog. 

Get, fashion. 

Gipciere, n. Fr. a pouch or purse. ^ 

Gipon, 91. Fr, a short cassow. 
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Gise, n» Fr, guise, fashion ; at his owen gise, in 
his own manner, as he would wish. 

Gnaire, n. a hard knot in a tree. 

Goliardeis, Fr. This jovial sect seems to have been 
. so called from Golias, the real or assumed name 
of a man of wit toward the end of the 12ih 
century. 

Gon, iw/1 m. Sax. to go ; so mote I gon, so may 1 
fare well ; so mote I ride or go, so may I fare 
well riding or walking, i. e. in all my proceed- 
ings. See Go. — Gon, par. t. pL part. pa. gone. 
Goth, imp. d. perj. pi. go ye. 

Grame, grief. 

Gris, fur. • 

Grisly, Sax. dreadful. 

Grope, to search. 

Gnindsel, threshold. 

II. 

Habergeon, n. Fr. a diminutive of hauberg, a coat 
of mail. 

Ilalwes, holy things. 

Ilaveour, behaviour. 

Hed, 71. Sax. head ; on his hed, on pain of losing 
his head. 

Hem, obi. c. pL of he, them. See Him. 
lleng, pa. t. and part, of hang. 

Ilente, v. Sax. to take hold of, to catch. 

Herberwe, w. Sax an inn, a lodging — the place of 
the sun : — lierber, an arbour, 

Heres, hai.. 

Hethe, heath. 

Heve, V. Sar. to heave, to raise — v. neut. to labour. 
Hight, rz. Sax. heighth, on hight seems to signify 
— aloud, in a high voice ; en haul, Fr. 

Highte, V. Sax. called. 

Uine, a farm servant. 

Hir, pro?i. pass. Sax. their. 

Hire, obi. c. of she, pron. Sht. is often put for herself, 
and without the usual preposition. See Him, 
Hire, pron. poss. Sax. her. 

Hishewe, (probably issue.) 

Hode, hood. 

Holly, adv. entirely, wholly. 

Holt, for holdeth. 

Holwe, hollow. 

Honde, n. Sax. a hand ; an honde-brede, an hand’s 
breadth ; withouten honde, without being pulled 
by any hand — Honden, pi. 

Hosen, breeches. 

llostelrie, n. Fr. an inn or lodging-house, 

Ilote, adj. Sax. hot. 

Hove, V. Sax. to hover, 

Hydagies, ( Uida is a quantity of land.) 

I. J. 

like, adj. Sax. same« 

Indoth, investment. 

Jdiite, jollity. 

Juste, to fight as knights* 


K. 

Kell, the cawl or omentum. 

Kirtel, n. Sax. a tunick or waistcoat, in kirtels and 
none other wede ; qni estoient en pure cottes, 
orig. 

Knobbes, n. pi. Sax. excrescences in the shape of 
buds or buttons. See Knoppe, 

L. 


Las, 71. Fr. a lace — a snare. 

Laton, 71. Fr. a kind of mixed metal of the colour 
of brass. 

Lazar, ti. Fr. a leper. 

Leese, false. 

Lene, to lend. 

Lere, lerne, v. Sax. to learn, to teach — Lered, p. 
learned. 


Lest, list, lust, n. Sax. pleasure. 

Leste, liste, luste, u. to pleasure; it is generally 
used as an impersonal, in the third person only, 
for it pleaseth or it pleased ; him luste to ride 
so, it pleased him to ride so ; wel to drink us 
leste, it pleased us well to drink ; if you lest, if 
it please you ; me list not play, it pleaseth me 
not to play. 

Leste, adj. Sax. super l. d. least, at the leste' way, at 
the leste, at least. 

Leste, for last. 


Letarge, lethargy. 

Lettusrie, n. Fr. an electuary. 
Lich,‘(akjorpse.) 

Lif, !«■ 

LimbecTlalembec . 


Limitour, ti. a friar licensed to beg within a certain 


district. 


Lin, to stop, to cease. 

Lisle, V. See Leste. 

Lite, adj. Sax. little 
Loche, a medicine. 

Lodemanage, pilotage 
Longen, to belong. 

Love-days, days appointed for settling disputes. 
Luce, 71, Lat. the fish called a pike. 

Luste, V. See Leste. 


M. 


Maistrie, the art of medicine. 

Male, 71 . Fr. a budget or portmanteau. 

Manciple, a steward. 

Mede, ti. Sax. reward, a meadow. 

M^de, methe, m^th^ n. barb. Ltd. mead, a liquor 
made of hun%. 

Medlee, adj. of a mixed stuff or colour. 

Mere, to divide. 

Mete, adj. Sax. fitting, convenient. 

Mete, 71. Sax. meat ; during the metes space, dur- 
ing the time of eating. 

Mete-borde, ti. Sax. an eating-table. 

Mewe, 71. Fr. a cage for hawks while they mew or 
change their feathers, a cage in general, or any 
sort of confinement; in mewc^ in secret. 
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Meynd, mind. 

Mickle, much. 

Mechel, moc}te,cM^'. Saa. great in quantity, in num- 
ber, in degree— ado. much, greatly. 

Moile, to dirty. 

Molte, jMi. t of melte, v. Sax. melted, part. pa. 

Mone, n. Sax. the moon — lamentation. 

Monumised, freed. 

Morroal, n. a cancer or gangrene. 

Mortrewes, n. It seems to have been a rich broth or 
soup, in the preparation of which the flesh was 
stamped or beat in a mortar, from whence it 
probably derived its name, une mortreuse. 

Morwe, n. Sax, the morning ; in the morning of the 
following day— To-morwe, means the follow- 
ing day, and it includes the whole day; to- 
morwe at night. 

Mote, V, Sax. must, may ; Moten,p/. 

Mottde^, motley. 

Mull, rubbish. 

N. 

Narwe, adj. Sax, close, narrow ; wlien they hem 
narwe avise, when they closely consider their 
conduct 

Nathelesse, natheles, adv. Sax. not the less, never- 
theless. 

Nede, n. Sax, need, necessity. 

Nede, v. is generally used as an impersonal; it 
nedeth tW nought teche ; nedeth him no 
dwale ; neded no more to hem to go ne rid. 

Nete, n. Sax. neat cattle. 

Nightertale, night-time. 

Rone, n. Fr, the ninth hour of the natural day, nine 
o’clock in the morning ; the hour of dinner. 

Nones, for the nones, for the occasion. 

Nonne, n. Fr, a nun. 

Nose-thirles, nostrils. 

Not-hed, a head like a nut. 

Nouthc, adv. Sax. now. 

O. 

O, one. 

Oflertorie, n. Fr. a part of the mass. 

Othe, oath. 

Overest, uppermost. 

0'y,yes. 

P. 

Palmeres, n. pi. pilgrims to foreign parts. 

Panim, pagan. 

Parde, paidieu, a common French oath. 

Pardoner, a priest, who sold indulgences. 

Paruis, portico, a place of resort for lawyers. 

Peine, n. Fr, penalty ; up peine of deth. See Up. — 
Grief, torment, labour. 

Penada, panada ? 

Perrie, n, Fr, jewels, precious stones. 

Perse, Fr. sky-coloured, of a bluish gray. 

Persons, a parson. , 

Pilled, latlier pile^, part, pa, Fr, peR, bald. 


Pilwe, n. Sax. a*pillow, 

Pilwe-bere, n. Sax, the covering of a pillow. 

Pilous, ac§. Fr, merciful, compassionate, exciting 
compassion. 

Plein, adj, Fr, full, perfect. 

Pomelee, dappled. 

Poudre-marchant, (unknown sort of spice.) 
Pouraille, low people, beggars. 

Pourchas, acquisition. 

Pourtraie, to draw a picture. 

Prickasour, n. a hard rider. 

Pris, n. Fr. price, praise ; it be prys, or it be blame, 
Conf, Am. 165. 

Proyn, to prune. 

PurflM, part, pa, Fr. worked upon the edge. 

Q. 

Quite, adj. Fr. free, quiet. 

Quite, V. Fr. to requite, to pay for, to acquit. 
Quitle, part, pa. requited. 

R. 

Raught, pa. t. of rsscan, v. Sax. reached ; on his 
way he raught, he sprang forth on his way. 
Raught, pa. t. of reccan, v. S<tx. cared, recked. 
Reallich, adv . royally. 

Reck, care. 

Redde, red, pa. t. of rede, v. Sax. 

Rede, n. Sax. advice, counsel, a reed. 

Rede, v. Sax. to advise, to read, to explain. 

Rede, adjy Sax. red. 

Reever, robber. 

Refte, rifle, n. Sax. a chink or crevice. 

Reguerdon, reward. 

Reule, rule. 

Reve, 71. Sax. a steward or bailiff. 

Reve, V. Sax. to take away. 

Rewe, V. Sax. to have compassion, to suffer, to have 
cause to repent. 

Reysed, travelled. 

Rive, t>. neut. Sax. to split, to fall asunder. 

Rote, root. 

Rouncie, n. barb. Lot. a common hackney hone. 

S. 

Sampler, a pattern. 

Sange, saug. 

Sanguin, adj. Fr. of a blood-red colour. 

Sausefleme, a composition, of which two of the in- 
gredients are brimstone and quicksilver : some 
explain \i pimpled. 

Sautrie, n. Fr. Gr. a musical stringed instrument. 
Scathe, n. Sax. harm, damage. 

Scole, school. 

Scolere, scholar. 

Seche, auch, to seek. 

See, V. Sax. to see ; God you see ; God him see ; 
may God keep you or him in his sight; God 
you save and see ; to look ; on to see— to locdt 
on — that ye wolden sometimes look friendly on 
me see; that ye would sometimes look frieiidly 
on me. 
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See, n. Sax. the see ; the grete see. 

Seele, seal? 

Seint, a girdle. 

Sekci V. to seek. 

Seke, adj. Saa. sick. 

Semeliche, semely, adj. Sax. seemlyi comely. 
Semicope, n. a half or short cloaJi. 

Sen, sene, inf. m. of se, part. pa. 

Sendalle, a silk stuff. 

Seson, season. 

Sethe, V. to boil. 

Sethe, for sethed,pa. t. 

Sette, V. Sax. to place, to put ; setteth him doun, 
laceth himself on a seat ; yet sette I cas, yet 
put the case, or suppose — to put a value on 
a thing, to rate ; 1 n’olde sette his sorrow at a 
myte, 1 would not value his sorrow — to sette a 
man's cappe, to make a fool of him. Sette pa. t. 
Seyl, sail. 

Shiamefast, ad/. Sax. modest. 

Shamefastnesse, bashfulness. 

Shapelich, oif/. Sax, fit, likely. 

Shete, 91. Sax. a bundle ; a sheaf of arrows ; sheves, 
p/. of com. * 

Sheld, 91. Sax. a shield ; sheldes, pi. French crowns, 
called in Fr. ecus, from their having on one side 
the 6gure of a shield. 

Shepe, sheep. 

Shoon, shoes. 

Shope, shaped. 

Shrive, to confess. 

Sikerly, ad-, surely. 

Sin, adv. Sax. abbreo, of sithen, since. 

Sitlie, for sithes, n, pi. Sax. times. 

Sithen, siih, adv. Sax. since. 

Sithes, 91. pi. Sax. scythes. 

Sle, V. Sax. to kill, to slay. 

Sleight, n. Sax. contrivance. 

Sligh, sly. 

Smale, small. 

Smerte, v. Sax. to smart, to suffer pain. 

Smerte, seems to be us^ as an adv. smartly. Gloss 
v. Forthought. 

Snewe, v. Sax. to snow, to be in as great abundance 
as snow. 

Snibbe, v. Sax. to snub, to reprove. 

Solempne, Fr. solemn. 

Somdel, adv. Sax. somewhat, in some measure. 
Sommer, n. Sax. summer ; a summer game. 
Sompnoor, n. an officer employed to summon delin- 
quents to appear in ecclesiastical courts, now 
called an Apparitor. 

Songes, songs. 

Sop, 91 . Fr. a piece of bread dipped in any sort of 
liquor; he loke a soppe. Conf. Am. 104. 

Sote, 91. Sax. soot. 

Sote, swote, at§. Sax. sweet. 

Sote, 91. JFV. a fool. 

Soted, part, pa, Fr. fooled, besotted, 
l^th, sothly, adv. truly. 

Sotb^ 91. Sax. truth. 

Soules, souls. 

Soun, 91 . Fr. sound, noise. 

Souning, agreeing with. 

Sparwe, sparrow. 


Speken, speak. ^ 

Spiced, spiced, applied to conscience, seems to sig- 
nify nice, scrupulous. 

Standergrass, 

Stede, stead. 

Stente, v. Sax. to cease, to desist. 

Stepe, adj. seems to be used in the sense of deep, so 
that eyen stepe may signify eyes sunk deep in 
the head. 

Sterre, n. Sax. a star. 

Stonden, part. pa. of stonde or stande, v. Sax. 
stood. 

Stot, 91. Sax. probably for stod, a stallion. 

Stoyned, astonished. 

Strandes, strands. 

Streite, a^‘. Fr. straight ; streite, swerd. 

Stremes, n. pi. the rays of the sun. 

Swiche, adj. Sax. corruption of swilke, such. 
Swilled, to swell, also to swallow. 

Swinke, n. Sax. labour. 

Swinken, worked. 

Swiiiker, worker. 


T. 

Tabard, a sleeveless coat, or jacket. 

Taffetas, silk stuff. 

Taille, 9t. Fr. a tally, an account scored on a piece 
of wood. 

Takel, n. Sax. an arrow. 

Tapiser, a maker of tapestry. 

Tapstere, 9i. Sax. a woman who has the care of the 
tap in a public house ; that office formerly was 
usually executed by women. 

Targe, n. Fr. a sort of shield. 

Tawnyhued, brown complexion. 

Thilke, adj. Sax. this same, that same. 

Thumb, thumb. 

Thrie, thries, adv. Sax. thrice. 

Throwe, a time. 

Tollen, take toll. 

Tormentel, well proportioned. 

Tretis, long and well proportioned. 

Trewe, 9i. Fr. a truce. 

Trewe, ai0. Sax, true, foithful. 

Trompe, trumpet. 

Tway, two. 

U, V. 

Vavasour, n,- the precise import of this word is ob- 
scure ; TOrhaps it means the middling class of 
landholders. 

Venerie, hunting. 

Veray, adj. Fr. true, 

Verdite, 9i. Fr. judgment, sentence. 

Vermelle, vermilion. 

Vemicle, n. diminutive of Feronike, Fr. a copy in 
miniature of the picture of Christ, which is sup- 
posed to have been miraculously imprinted upon 
a handkerchief preserved in the church of St. 
Peter at Rome. • • 

Viage, 91. Fr. a journey by sea op land. 

Vitaille, n. JFr, victuals* 
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W. 

Waide, v. to pass. 

Wan, pa. t. of win, v. Sax. gained. * 

WasteUbrede, cake-bread, Wad made of the finest 
flour, from the French gasUau^ a cake. 

Webbe, a weaver. 

Welkin, n. Sax. the sky, 

Werche, n. and c. as Werke. 

Weren, pa. t. pi, of am. v. Sax. were. 

Werke, v. Sax. to work, 

Weire, n. Fr. war. 

Whan, when. 

Whelkes, blotches. 

Whit, white. 

W bootings, hootings. 

IVimple, 71 . Fr. a covering for the neck ; it is distin- 
guished from a veil, which covered the lie^d also. 
Win, to get- 

Wisie, pa. t. of wiste, v. Sax. knew. 

Wittol, a cuckold. 

Wolde, pa. t. would wolden, pa. t. subj. w. wolde 
Ood! God wolde ! O that God were willing! ne 
wolde God I God forbid ! 

Wold, part. pa. willed, been willing, 

Wone, V. Sax. to dwell, 

Wone, custom, v. to dwell. 

Woned, part. pa. wont, accustomed. 

Wouing, 71 . Sax. a dwelling. 


Wonning, dwelling. 

Wood, mad. 

IVrack, to afflict. 

Y. 

Yaf, gave. 

Yave, pa, t. of yeve, gave, 

Y-be, part, pa. been. 

Y-chaped, part. pa. furnished with chapes, from 
chappe^ Fr, 

Y-chaped, handled. 

Y-cle]^d, named. 

Yeddinges, would seem to mean story-telling. 

Yefe, give. 

Yelwe, yellow. 

Yeman, n. Sax. a servant of middling rank; a 
bailifl' — Yemen, pi. 

Yerde, n. Sax. a rod or staff, sod, earth. 

Yeveii, yeveypart. pa. given. 

Y-talle, part. pa. fallen. 

Y'-pik^, part. pa. picked, spruce. 

Y'toughT*^* } Saxon form of the past participle. 

Y-ronne, y-ronnen, pai't. pa. run, 

Yse, n. Sax. ice. 

Y-shorne, cut. 

Y-teyed, tied. 

Y-wimpled, part, pa. veiled, covered with a wimple. 
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